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THE 


Parliamentary Debates 


During the Fifth Session of the Seventh Parliament of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
appointed to meet at Westminster, the Third Day of 
February 1824, in the Fifth Year of the Reign of His 
Majesty King GEORGE the Fourth. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, February 3, 1824. 


THE Krne’s Sreecn on OPENING THE 
Session.] This day the Session was 
opened by Commission. The Commis- 
sioners were, the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, lord chancellor Eldon, and the earls 
of Westmorland, Harrowby and Shaftes- 
bury. The usher of the black rod having 
been ordered to require the attendance 
of the House of Commons, he withdrew. 
In a few minutes after, the Speaker, ac- 
companied by several members, having 
appeared at the bar, the Lord Chancellor 
opened the Session with the following 
Speech to both Houses: 
«My Lords and Gentlemen, 

«“ We are commanded by his majesty 
to express to you his majesty’s deep re- 
gret, that, in consequence of indisposition, 
he is prevented from meeting you in par- 
liament upon the present occasion. 

«© Tt would have been a peculiar satis- 
faction to his majesty, to be enabled in 
person, to congratulate you on the pros- 
perous condition of the country. 

“ Trade and commerce are extending 
themselves both at home and abroad. 

‘** An increasing activity pervades al- 
most every branch of manufacture. 

“The growth of the revenue is such as 
not only to sustain public credit, and to 
prove the unimpaired productiveness of 
our resources, but (what is yet more gra- 
tifying to his majesty’s feelings) to evince 
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a diffusion of comfort among the great 
body of his people. 

‘© Agriculture is recovering from the 
depression under which it laboured; and, 
by the steady operation of natural causes, 
is gradually re-assuming the station to 
which its importance entitles it, among 
the great interests of the nation. 

‘* At no former period has there pre- 
vailed throughout all classes of the com- 
munity in this island, a more cheerful 
spirit of order, or a more just sense of the 
advantages which, under the blessing of 
Providence, they enjoy. 

‘¢ In Ireland, which has for some time 
past been the subject of his majesty’s par- 
ticular solicitude, there are many indica- 
tions of amendment, and his majesty re- 
lies upon your continued endeavours to 
secure the welfare and happiness of that 
part of the United Kingdom, 

“His majesty has commanded us fur- 
ther to inform you, that he has every 
reason to believe that the progress of our 
internal prosperity and improvement will 
not be disturbed by any interruption of 
tranquillity abroad. 

‘“‘ His majesty continues to receive from 
the powers his allies, and generally from 
all princes and states, assurances of their 
earnest desire to maintain and cultivate 
the relations of friendship with his ma- 
jesty ; and nothing is omitted on his ma- 
jesty’s part, as well to, preserve general 
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peace as to remove any causes of dis- | occasion which has arisen for strengthen- 
agreement, and to draw closer the bonds | ing his garrisons in the West Indies, have 
of amity between other nations and Great | rendered unavoidable some augmentation 
Britain. of his establishments, by sea and land 
~ 9 e 
“ The negotiations which have been + « His majesty has, however, the grati- 
long carried on through his majesty's | fication of believing, that, notwithstanding 
ambassador at Constantinople, for the ar- | the increase of expense incident to these 
rangement of differences between Russia | augmentations, it will still be in your 
and the Ottoman Porte are, as his majesty | power, after providing for the services of 
flatters himself, drawing near to a favour- | the year, to make arrangements, in some 
able termination. : | parts of our system of taxation, which may 
: A. Patt cet ata | a relief to certain important branches 
etween his majesty and the emperor ot | of the national industry. 
Austria, for the settlement of the pecu- | «« My Lords and Gentlemen, 
niary claims of the country upon the | 
aa, Pecan ” — acquaint you, that he has not been inat- 
F st patee, _— ee i "i ett tentive to the desire expressed by the 
oF tans d ree _— a . + House of Commons in the last session of 
Ay ” a - “se ed cas iene a si Parliament, that means should be devised 
jmeeume - as, - ba Pan a for ameliorating the condition of the 
sh ey oe ee be aid an aati negro slaves in the West Indies. 
h cetadeniinedns sebe Pm ia re : ae - “ His majesty has directed the neces- 
pee A Aigeceniinarecatedgesien Ripe sary information relating to this subject 
strict neutrality which he determined to “ 
b oe ther ils naa tana, to be laid before you. 
x cae a ake Ra hs n%8 te “‘ His majesty is confident that you 
r rarer td cla )s “ “ig consulee' | will afford your best attention and assist- 
prdynne “isn weinad a a ¢| ance to any proposition which may be 
pe 0 ail te a i ero °" | submitted to you, for promoting the moral 
autery ae . oat ap we ng a a improvement of the negroes, by an ex- 
ee ne or “1s ait a eit “4 tended plan of religious instruction, and 
ee ee ene eee by such other measures as may gradually 
opinions have been at all times frankly d h d 
avowed to Spain and to other powers ee ee 
“ Hi sa ornmeiee: Pi 1 , “But his majesty earnestly resom- 
eae aay Aemptitn, gaumanennipieengenadaee | mends to you to treat this whole subject 
reside at the principal ports and places of | _. : : . nee 
: ae x | with the calmness and discretion which it 
those proviices, for the protection of the | 
: : demands. 
trade of his subjects. . ‘ . ” 
; “rye . “Tt is a subject perplexed with diffi- 
* Asto any furtlier measures, his ma- P ; . 
. : : | culties, which no sudden effort can disen- 
jesty bas reserved to himself an unfettered 
" " OE aR ‘ tangle. 
discretion, to be exercised-as the circum- : : 
: , “To excite exaggerated expectations 
stances of those countries, and the in-| . ; F b 
terests of his own people, may appear to in those who are the objects of your be- 
rer A : P nevolence, would be as fatal to their wel- 
estes ui Rete arabe fare as to that of their employers 
‘Gentlemen of the House of Commons, | « And his majesty assures himself you 
“ His majesty has directed us to infurm | will bear in mind, that, where the correc- 





“‘ His majesty has commanded us to 





you that the Estimates for the year are | tion of a long-standing and complicated, 


prepared, and shall be forthwith Jaid be- | system, in which the fortunes and the 
fore you. safety of large classes of his majesty’s 

** The numerous points at which, under | subjects are involved, that course of pro- 
present circumstances, his majesty’s naval | ceeding is alone likely to attain practical 
force is necessarily distributed, and the | good, and to avoid aggravation of evil, in 
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which due regard shall be paid to consi- 
derations of justice, and in which caution 
shall temper zeal.” 


The Commons then withdrew. After 
which, the Speech being again read by 
the Lord Chancellor, and also by the 
clerk at the table, 

Earl Somers rose to move an Address 
of thanks to his majesty, in answer to the 
Speech from the throne. The noble earl 
expressed his conviction, that every mem- 
ber of the House would share with him in 
the satisfaction he felt at the state of 
public prosperity which prevailed on their 
present meeting, as described in his ma- 
jesty’s Speech. The recollection of this 
state of things, compared with that from 
which the country had recently recovered, 
must be most gratifying to their lordships’ 
minds. This pleasing subject of congra- 
tulation was, however, accompanied by 
one circumstance which all their lordships 
would concur with him in deeply regret- 
ting : he meant the lamented indisposition 
of his majesty, which had prevented him 
from opening the session in person. The 
expression of their lordships’ regret would 
on this occasion be felt to be the more 
particularly called for, when they con- 
sidered the earnest terms in which the 
Speech described the peculiar satisfaction 
his majesty would have experienced, had 
he been enabled to congratyjate their 
lordships in person on the prosperous 
condition of the country. He was certain, 
that on this topic their lordships would 
not neglect to avail themselves of the op- 
portunity which the address afforded, of 
expressing to his majesty their sentiments 
of attachment and gratitude.—He hoped 
he should be excused if ke now recalled 
to their lordships’ recollection what had 
been the situation of, and the difficulty 
and peril in which the country had been 


placed, and if he also reminded them of 


the short period which had been required, 
since the conclusion of the peace, to en- 
able it to recover from its embarrassments, 
The country had been involved in a 


tremendous conflict with a people in a 


state of revolution, with a new republic 
naturally of great power, but which had 
acquired an immense additional force from 
the proclamation of the liberty on which 
it was supposed to be founded, though 
that pretended liberty was boon found to 
be the worst of tyrannies. Under all the 
circumstances of the principles adopted 
by France, and the obstinacy with which 
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those principles were maintained, the 
struggle had been most awful, and it was 
necessary to call forth all the resources 
of this country to oppose it. After a few 
years the whole power of this hostile state 
was concentrated in the hands of one man, 
who set no bounds to his ambition, and 
soon showed himself to be the greatest 
eneasy of the liberties and rights of man- 
kind that the world had ever produced. 
The part of the war which came under 
the conduct of this man continued fora 
long period. and was carried on with such 
inveterate fury un the part of the enemy, 
that our very existence as a nation was 
put to stake. This man, however, who, 
like the Czsars of Rome, grasped at the 
whole world, and had got nearly all its 
power into his hands, was, by the spirit 
and perseverance of this country, hurled 
from his throne, and thus our peace and 
security had been at length firmly estab- 
lished. In this arduous struggle, he was 
proud to say, England never succumbed. 
We had, it was true, once made peace, 
but it was concluded on honourable prin- 
ciples, and watched over with a determi- 
nation never to yield to any of tue en- 
croachments of theenemy. At last, when, 
by the efforts of this nation, Napoleon 
Buonaparte was overthrown, peace, as he 
had already said, was secured;_but the 
efforts which the country had made being 
almost beyond her powers, left her in a 
state of exhaustion. Accordingly, instead 
of obtaining those comforts which peace 
was usually expected to bring with it, the 
sudden revulsion had produced great dis- 
tress amongst the agricultural and manu- 
facturing interests; in short, the whole 
country might be said.to have groaned 
under peace. The effect of this state of 
things was a very great degree of dissatis- 
faction and discuntent, the evils of which 
had been wisely guarded against, 

Now, however, a very different picture 
presented itself. Our manufactures 
were reviving, our commerce was flourish- 
ing, and our credit had risen to a state 
of unprecedented and unparalleled great- 
ness. Agriculture, which, of all the great 
national interests, had sustained the sever- 
est shock on the return of peace, he 
was happy to say was now rapidly re- 
covering. He was glad to bear witness to 
the correctness of what was stated in the 
Speech from the throne on this subject—. 
that agriculture was recovering from the 
depression under which it had laboured. 
It had, indeed, been gradually improving 
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for some time past; but, within a very 
recent period, its improvement had been 
singularly great. On this point, his ma- 
jesty’s Speech certainly held out a most 
encouraging prospect for the landed in- 
terest, by assuring them that “ agricul- 
ture was re-assuming the station to which 
its importance entitles it among the great 
interests of the nation.” It had been 
predicted, that the land would change 
masters; but, notwithstanding all that 
had been said on this subject, he thought 





it a very great mistake to suppose, that if 
the landed property of the country were | 
to change hands, things would go on, 
equally well [Hear, hear]. This was a 
proposition to which he never could as- 
sent. He was perfectly aware, tlat, in a 
great commercial country, changes of 
property would frequently occur. He 
was among those who rejoiced that the 
great feudal institutions, by which pro- 
perty was tied up, and which prevented 
the passing of land from one family to 
another, had been done away with; but 
the removal of these obstacles to the 
transmission of property, was quite a 
different thing from a change which would 
have the effect of making the whole of 
the Jand pass from the hands of its pre- 
sent owners. This he thought would be 
an alteration of a most fatal kind; for it 
would be quite impossible that the persons 
now engaged in agricultural labours could 
feel the same happiness in a connexion 
with strangers, as they now did under 
Jandlords to whom they had been attached 
from their infancy. All the accustomed 
sympathy between the parties would thus 
be annihilated. Such a change, too, 
would be an ill return for all that the 
agricultural interest had already suffered 
for the benefit and salvation of the state.— 
He had already alluded to the exertions 
which had been made during the war; 
and, in looking back to those exertions, 
it would be found, that no interest had 
done more towards securing the safety of 
the country than the landed interest had 
done. The noblemen and country gen- 
tlemen had always been ready to act in 
any military or civil capacity in which 
they could serve the state. In their capa- 
city of magistrates, they executed a pew 
portion of the judicial business of the 
country; and they had zealously formed 
themselves into military corps to resist 
the threatened invasion. To them, then, 
the statement in his majesty’s Speech 
must afford great consolation. 
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Having said thus much, it was scarcely 
necessary for him to suggest to their 
lordships, that, since their situation was 
now changed from the melancholy state 
which they had so recently experienced, 
they were particularly called upon to ac- 
knowledge that his majesty’s government, 
under which this improvement had taken 
place, must have been wisely and steadily 
and ably conducted. The next topic of 
his majesty’s Speech to which he should 
allude was one which could not fail to be 
as satisfactory to all their lordships as it 
was to himself. It was stated, that “at 
no former period had there prevailed 
throughout all classes of the community 
in this island, 4 more cheerful spirit of 
order.” Certainly to that spirit of order, 
and to the just sense entertained by the 
great body of the people of the advantages 
they enjoy, this country was much in- 
debted. ‘That spirit was one great cause 
of the happy result of the contest in which 
the country had been engaged. He was 
sorry that circamstances had existed in 
the sister country, which rendered the 
statemént in the Speech from the throne 
less applicable to it; but he was happy to 
learn, that Ireland, within the last few 
months, was greatly amended, both in its 
condition and in its temper. He had 
himself once been for some time in that 
country with his regiment, and might, 
therefore, pretend to have some know- 
ledge of Ireland. He, therefore, would 
have dwelt more upon that important sub- 
ject, were he not confident that the noble 
lord who, he understood, intetided to 
second his motion for an-addréss, would 
not fail to call their lordships’ attention 
to it, and would discuss it much better 
than he could be expected to do. He 
must observe, however, that he was happy 
to hear that the measure which had been 
adopted last session, relative to tithes, 
had, upon the whole, done mucli good. 

Their lordships would, with him, be 
happy to hear from his majesty’s Speech, 
that there was little apprehension of the 
prosperity of the country being disturbed 
by any interruption of tranquillity on the 
continent of Europe. With respect to the 
differences between Russia and the Porte, 
it appeared that they were likely soon 
to terminate favourably, in consequence 
of the active exertions of our ambassador 
at Constantinople. Their lordships were 
also informed, that a convention had béen 
concluded between his majesty and the 
emperor of Austtia, for the settlement of 
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the pecuniary claims of this country on 
the court of Vienna; and that a copy of 
this treaty would be laid before parlia- 
ment. Thus it appeared that the atten- 
tion of his majesty’s government applied 
itself in all directions for the advantage of 
the country—a circumstance which could 
not fail.to be very gratifying to their lord- 
ships. The next topic which occurred in 
the Speech from the throne was that of 
Spain. With regard to Spain, the fact 
was, that this country had with great pro- 
ptiety avoided entering into a4 contest in 


which, had she engaged, she would have | 


had to be the principal. Considering the 
great weakness of Spain, if England had 
opposed the French invasion, she must 
have sustained all the burthen of the war. 
His majesty’s ministers, therefore, had 
acted most wisely in the caution they had 
exercised. They did not feel that the in- 
ternal affairs of this country were in such 
a state as to warrant their involving it in 
awar. But, independently of the difficult 
situation of the country, what would have 
been the object of such a war? 
should England have attempted to main- 
fain a constitution, of which the great 
bulk of the Spanish people disapproved ? 
Was it not a constitution with a nominal 
king at its head—a frame of government 
which could not stand? He was not con- 
tending that a good republi¢ could not 
exist, but such.a constitution as that of 
Spain with a king at its head, was one not 
likely to last. He was convinced their 


fordships would agree with him in think- | 


ing, that his majesty’s government had 
done right in refusing to sacrifice the in- 
terests of this country to a niere phantom. 
Spain was at present in a very unhappy 
state. The government had run from one 
extreme to the other; but their lordships 
could not accuse themselves of causing its 
misfortunes. It would have been contrary 
to rite f ptinciple of prudence to have 
plunged this country into a war for the 
protection of Spain. He was, hawever, 
no ultra, nor did he defend ultraism. 
And here he could not help remarking, 
that one great cause of the evils which 
afflicted Spain was the court system, by 
which the nobility were discouraged from 
living on their estates: and when he said 
this be need not remind their lordships of 
the great advantages which were to be 
derived from the intimate corinexion which 
subsisted between the higher and the lower 
orders in this country ; the maintenance 
of which he hoped would ticver be neg- 
lected. 


Why | 
| some reduction of the public burthéns. 
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With respect to what was stated in the 
Speech on the subject of the provinces of 
South America, he trusted that the con- 
duct which his majesty’s government had 
pursued on that delicate and important 
question would meet with their lordships’ 
full and unanimous approbation. For the 
provinces separated from Spain, every 
thing had been-done which ought to be 
done consistent with the commercial in- 
terests of this country: but further his 
majesty’s ministers had not as yet thought 
it advisable to go; and most certainly they 
were right in refraining from positively 
pledging themselves to any future méa- 
sure. They had appointed consuls tothe 
provinces which had declared their sepa- 
ration from Spain; and further than that 
it would have been wrong, under the pre- 
sent circumstances, to have gone.—Theit 
lordships were informed by the Speech; 
that some augmentation of the land and 
sea forces was intended; but that, not. 
withstanding the increased expertse which 
would thereby be incurred, it would still 
be in the power of parliament fo ‘make 


One of the circumstances which called for 
the intended increase was the necessity of 
strengthening the garrisons in the West 
Indies. The mention of that quarter of 
the world, naturally led him to the last 
topic in the Speech, namely, the conduct 
which had been observed by the govern- 
ment, on the state of negro slaves in the 
colonies. This subject was one which re- 
quired to be handled with great delicacy; 
but with respect to it their lordships were 
not placed in the same situation as the 
other House, since they had adopted no 
proceeding respecting it. The Speech 
held out an intention of ameliorating the 
condition of the slaves. The situation of 
these unfortunate creaturés was otié witich 
their lordships must lament; but, while 
every thing ought to bé done for the iin- 
provement of the negroes, the #réatest 
care ought to be taken nét to infringe on 
the just rights of the planters; whio, as 
well as their lordships, were British sub- 
jects, and had been encouraged by acts of 
parliament to acquire this species of pro- 
perty.—He was now about to conclude ; 
but he must bég leave to recur to @ topic 
to which he had already alluded. If the 
country had so rapidly recovered fromthe 
state of distress into which it had fallen, 
their lordships. might conclude that the 
governniént had conducted itself wisely. 


Ministets had acted under thé infltteice 
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of the constitution; and the advantages 
which their lordships had, in this instance, 
derived from it, afforded them a new mo- 
tive for resolving to maintain it in all its 
purity. They knew that it was the prin- 
ciple of their legislature to improve in 
every case in which improvement was re- 
quisite. It was by following that practi- 
cal course, and avoiding vain theories, 
that so much benefit had been conferred 
on the country. He therefore trusted 
that their lordships would always remem- 
ber the lesson taught by the excellent old 
fable, and never, like the dog, Jose the 
substance by grasping at the shadow.-- 
His lordship concluded by moving an ad- 
dress, which was, as usual, an echo of the 
Speech from the Throne. 

Viscount Lorton said :-—My lords, it is 
with extreme diffidence, but at the same 
time with very sincere satisfaction, that I 
rise to second the Address so ably moved 
by the noble ear]. The several topics in 


his majesty’s most gracious speech, are | 
truly of an exhilarating nature, and such | 


as to demand our warmest gratitude. 
The flourishing state of our finances, and 
the activity so apparent in the various 
branches of our extensive manufactures, 
and all our commercial pursuits, together 
with the improvement in our agricultural 
concerns, are subjects of high considera- 
tion, and sufficient to authorize the most 


sanguine hopes and expectations, that all | 


the difficulties which naturally, followed 


the late most arduous and successful war, | 
have been happily brought to a termina- | 


tion, and that the time has at Jength ar- 
rived for congratulating your lordships 


and the country upon that glorious era | 


which has been so impatiently looked for. 
—Thus, my lords, we see in our domestic 
affairs, all that is prosperous; and if we 
take a view of our foreign relations, we 
have as much reason to be satisfied. But, 
my lords, these subjects have been so 
well animadverted upon by the noble earl, 
that it becomes unnecessary for me to 
occupy your iordships’ time with what 
must be a repetition. 

However, there is one topic in his ma- 
jesty’s most gracious speech, which it may 
be permitted me to say a few words upon, 
as being more immediately connected with 
that portion of the empire to which it al- 
ludes. Ireland, my lords, I imagine, has 
always been considered difficult to go- 
vern ; and I am aware that in speaking on 
the subject, some caution is requisite ; but, 
I trust, that in undertaking to make a 


very few observations, no feeling of party 
spirit will operate upon my mind; and I 
would take this opportunity of exhorting 
noble lords, when the affairs of Ireland are 
under discussion, to preserve their under- 
standings unshackled from all prejudice. 
It is quite obvious, my lords, that there 
are existing causes for the melancholy 
state of Ireland, and that many of them 
are far beyond the control of any ministers 
that ever yet guided the political helm of 
this great nation. The first grand evil is, 
perhaps, to be found in the moral state of 
the people; a people, I may here observe, 
without speaking too much in the super- 
lative, who are capable, from their natural 
endowments, of being made. a strength 
and an ornament to any country: but, 
my lords, this fine population does not 





possess the advantages which the more 
happily circumstanced peasantry on this 
side of the channel have for centuries en- 
joyed; and therefore great allowance 
should be made for my unfortunate coun- 
trymen, who have many difficulties to en- 
‘counter. It has often struck me, how 
| much aware they are of their own defici- 
| encies and wants, and how much alive 
| they are to the advantages that must arise 
from a liberal system of education and a 
free circulation of the Scriptures ; but, my 
| lords, this last blessing, 1 lament to say, 
| is prohibited nearly throughout leslene ; 
and consequently the grossest ‘bigotry and 


| most abominable superstitions prevail in 
| every part, paralyzing both the body and 
| mind, and leaving the wretched creatures 
| a prey to the machinations of every de- 
| signing man, hostile to British connexion 
| and the established religion of the realm. 
| However, upon these points, it is not 
| Necessary to say any more at present. 
| Though it may be allowable here to re- 
/mark that the noble marquis at the head 
| of the Irish government, has more obsta- 
‘cles to surmount than perhaps he ever 
could have foreseen, but from which he 
' has never flinched; on the contrary, he 
| has devoted his splendid talents and his 
utmost exertions to overcome them, and 
| I trust in the end may succeed. Your, 
lordships cannot be aware, I apprehend, 
of the power which is brought forward to, 
thwart the constitutional efforts of the 
government, and to pervert the under- 
standings of the people. In ‘fact, my 
lords, there is to be found in Ireland, 
what may be fairly denominated an im- 
perium in imperio, which must be got 
under, before we can expect to see that, 
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portion of the empire what it might be- 
come from its natural advantages, and the 
fine qualities ‘of its inhabitants. My lords, 
the population of Ireland is immense, and 
generally speaking, without employment ; 
which tremendous evil, for tremendous it 
is in its effects, is mainly to be attributed 
to a want of resident landlords. 
property annually drawn from Ireland 
amounts, upon a calculation, to about two 
millions, and the absentees who occasion 
this enormous drain may be considered 
under two heads. ‘The one (if I may be 
allowed to use the expression ) legitimate, 
and the other illegitimate: the first pos- 
sessing large hereditary properties in 
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England, together with their Irish estates, | 


have a fair apology for non-residence, but 
they should consider that they have a 
duty to perform, and should therefore 


make occasional visits to Ireland, and lay | 


out a portion of their Irish revenues in 
giving employment to their poor tenants, 
by a variety of works, and by the encou- 
ragement of manufactures, which in the 
end would materially benefit themselves 
by the improvement of their estates; but, 
above all, my lords, they should be 
most particular in the selection of those 
persons whom they appoint to the respon- 
sible situation of agents, who have so much 
within their power, and to whom their 
employers must look for information upon 
all points. By some few these matters 
are attended to, and in that very small 
number I feel happy in recognizing some 
noble lords, who require no advice from 
me; but I could wish it were in their 
power to prevail upon any of their friends 
who are in similar circumstances with 
themselves, to act as they do. We now 
come to the second description of absen- 
tees, who from not possessing hereditary 
properties in England have, in general, no 
fair apology for deserting their country, 
and should therefore be exhorted to re- 
turn and lay out a part at least of their 
incomes among those from whom they 
derive them; thus making themselves use- 
ful and of more consequence than ever 
they can expect to be while resident in 
a distant part of the empire, or perhaps 
altogether out of it. By the way I could 
here state, and I do so with very great 
pleasure, that a short time previously to 
my leaving Ireland, I heard of the return 
of some, who had not been resident on 
their estates for many years, I trust their 
example may have a beneficial effect. 
Having said thus much respecting our 
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absentees, I would here observe, that of 
late much has been done for Ireland, 
much is doing, but much, very much, 
remains to be done; and I am free to con- 
fess, that I feel the utmost confidence in 
the good wishes of his majesty’s ministers, 
and in their anxiety for the improvement 
and amelioration of Ireland; but here I 
must decidedly repeat, that much is beyond 
their control, and must depend upon our 
being true to ourselves, and attentive to 
the wants of our tenantry. My lords, it 
is a most pleasing and encouraging cir- 
cumstance to observe the very general spirit 
of inquiry which now prevails throughout 
England, as to the state of Ireland, and 
the best mode for effecting a radical change 
in the habits of the people. This appears 
to have been particularly excited by the 
visitation which it pleased the Almighty 
to inflict upon the land in the year 1822, 
and which, though at the time a most se- 
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vere-scourge, must be considered as a 
_ blessing, in as much as it has called forth 
‘the philanthropic feelings of England, in 
| a manner never to be forgotten, and has 
| done more to eradicate old and inveterate 
| prejudices than any act of the legislature 
ever could do. Indeed, my lords, were 
| it not for the inflammatory speeches of cer- 
| tain orators, scarcely a shadeof them would 
remain. However, one lasting benefit has 
arisen from this spirit of inquiry, in the 
| formation of several most useful institu- 
| tions, and among the number, I shall beg 
leave to mention one, as being likely to 
have much influence; it is designated, 
the British and Irish Ladies Society for 
improving the condition of the female 
peasantry in Ireland, and is under the 
patronage of two of our illustrious 
princesses, and a most amiable and noble 
lady, whose example I trust will stimulate 
the exertions of those ladies, who have 
influence on both sides of the channel. 
The principal object of this society, my 
lords, is to give employment to the female 
peasantry in the spinning and manufactur- 
ing of flax, and in attention to personal 
and domestic cleanliness and economy: 
the first will much benefit our great staple 
manufacture, and both together must ra- 
pidly improve the condition of the poor 
creatures, for whose relief this society 
has been established, and who have here- 
tofore been nearly, if not altogether, 
neglected and more degraded in their 
domestic habits, than can be imagined in 
this happy land.—But, my lords, as civi-: 
lization advances, this must cease, and 
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the women will have their proper station 
in society. 

Having thus, my lords, taken a very 
cursory view of the state of some matters 
in Ireland, would again entreat noble lords 
to meet all questions upon Irish business 
with candour, and studiously toavoidiutheir 
speeches any expressions that may tend 
to induce the people to imagine, that their 
wretchedness proceeds from the govern- 
ment under which they live; which, in 
truth, is not the case, but must be looked 
for nearer home, and will continue until 
we find it our own interest, independently 
of higner principles, to cherish our pea- 
santry, to place them on a level with their 
British fellow-subjects, and thus to rescue 
them from the- power of those demago- 
gues, who would urge them into acts that 
must eventually bring destruction and 
perdition on themselves and their families. 


My lords; it now becomes my duty to | 


apologise for having encroached upon your 
lordships’ time by the introduction of 
matter that may not appear altogether 
relevant; but I trust some allowance will 
be made for the feelings of an Irishman, 
who has taken the opportunity to speak 
upon a subject that he knows is constantly 
misrepresented, and too frequently brought 
forward in the spirit of party. 

The Marquis of Lansdown began by 
expressing his entire concurrence in the 
congratulations contained in the address 
from the throne on the prosperous state 
of the country. It was, he observed, a 
great satisfaction to him to find that an 
improvement had taken place in our trade 
and commerce; but it was a still greater 
one to perceive that that improvement 
had been the result of the very excellent 
regulations which had recently been 
adepted with respect to both. He looked 


with the greater pleasure upon these re- | 
| with the noble mover of the address, that 


sults, which had been dictated by the 
veiée of reason, because he was one of 
those who never desponded of the power 
of the country to rescue herself from her 
difficulties, if her resources were properly 
directed, and her commerce relieved from 
mapy of the absurd restraints under which 
it had long laboured. He now, therefore, 
saw with unmixed satisfaction, the adoption 
ofa more liberal commercial policy, pro- 
ducing its natural-consequences—-the im- 
provement of our trade, and of course 
the increase in our financial resources. 
In this view of our situation, he agreed 
with the noble mover in the two-fold cause 
of congratulation; the first, that the in- 
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crease in our resources proceeded from a 
remission of taxation; and the second, 
that it arose from a material improvement 
in our trade. On both these points he 
had frequently had oecasion to deliver his 
opinion before their lordships, and he 
now rejoiced that the frequent discussion 
of such topics had. produced ‘that renova- 
tion in circumstances which must always 
be proportionate to the increased freedom 
of trade. Long had the shackles under 
which a great portion of our trade laboured 
been opposed in that House; and now 
that many of them had been removed, and 
that the others were likely to follow, it 
was but justice’ to the individuals who 
contended for their inutility to state, that 
many of those who had been foremost in 
supporting their continuance were not 
less conspicuous for their zeal in endea- 
vouring to procure a removal of the whole. 
Some of those ill-founded regulations had 
long existed in many branches of trade 
between this country and Ireland, and 


| being upheld by the prejudices of those 


who did not sufficiently understand their 
own interest, were countenanced by his 
majesty’s ministers. They had long been 
adopted by the noble lord opposite ( Bex- 
ley), while chancellor of the exchequer; 
but, when last year they had been par- 
tially removed by his successor in office, 
petitions came from many of those per- 
sons whose previous prejudices had con 
tributed to maintain them, praying for 
their removal altogether. So sensible 
were the parties made of the disadvantages 
attending the former system—so much did 
they become alive to the benefits, result- 
ing from the operation of the new regu- 
lations—that they were now ready with 
petitions to the legislature, praying for the 
total abolition of those which remained. 
Upon this important subject he agreed 


there was ample ground for congratula- 
tion ; and he trusted that at an early period 
of the session, they might become again 
the subject of their lordships’ delibera- 
tions. As to the other: point whieh had 
been touched upon—the remission of op- 
pressive taxation—there could be but one 
opinion. As far as the experiment had 
hitherto been tried, the result was in all 
cases the same—an increased consump- 
tion. Every attempt of the kind went 
farther to remove the error into which 
some statesmen had fallen—that taxation 
afforded a support to government by the 
increase of consumption caused by it in 
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different branches of our commerce. In 
the allusions which had been made. to 
these gratifying topics he fully concurred, 
because he thought the matters connected 
with them not uninstructive in themselves; 
and because a strict attention to the prin- 
ciples from which they arose would be 
productive of the most important benefits 
to the country. He agreed that there 
was a material improvement in the con- 
dition of the agricultural interest ; and 
we that portion of it which arose 

rom a partial failure of the crops in some 
districts) he thought it a fair subject of 


congratulation, as it showed an increased 


consumption and demand. 

He had thus briefly adverted to the 
more gratifying topics of the Speech 
from the throne, which related to the state 
of commerce at home; and he felt he 
could not pass over those which related 
to our situation as connected with foreign 
powers, and particularly with the powers 
on the continent of ,Europe. He was 
rather surprised and disappointed at the 
silence of the Speech on many interesting 
topics connected with our foreign rela- 
tions, and at the slight allusions to others 
not less important. He thought it did 
not become the king’s ministers, when 
they deprecated the origin of the late war 
in Spain, to. conceal their regret—if re- 
gret they felt—at the manner in which 
that war had terminated. He regretted, 
and he was snre the majority of the 
country concurred in the regret, that his 
majesty’s ministers should appear so inat- 
tentive to the right of free nations to 
govern themselves by such laws as they 
thought proper, as they had shown them- 
selves on this occasion. He regretted to 
see them treat so lightly a practice (for 
it now unfortunately had become a prac- 
tice in Europe) so subversive of the 
peace of nations, as that of one state 
interfering, by an armed force, to alter 
the constitution of another. When he 
saw last summer a nation sending forth a 
numerous army to destroy, by force,-a 
constitution established in another, with 
which it was till then at peace—when he 
found that such interference had ended in 
establishing a complete despotism over 
the.whole country—and when he found 
ministers deprecating the origin of that 
war, he confessed he did not expect that 
they could have passed over the result in 
such courtly silence as they had observed 
on the present occasion: He did expect 
that they would at the least have stated, 
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whether the military occupation of Spain 
by France gave satisfaction or not. It 
would not, he thought, have been unbe- 
coming in the advisers of the Crown to 
have put words into the mouth of the 
Sovereign of a free people, expressive of 
regret at the violent subversion of the 
hitherto sacred principle, the right of 
nations to govern themselves by a consti- 
tution of their own choice—of regret, 
that the country of an ally should have 
been plunged into the horrors which now 
reigned throughout Spain. The noble 
lord who moved the address had expressed 
himself unfavourable to Ultraism of any 
kind ; but he would ask whether Spain, 
at the present moment, was not the seat 
of the most disgraceful Ultraism? Was 
she not in the hands of a great military 
nation whose power it was not our interest 
to see thus increased? Were these mat- 
ters of such trivial import as not to be 
deemed worthy of notice'in the Speech 
from the throne? He would repeat to 
their lordships, that, in the present state 
of Europe, when the opposition to the 
great principle before mentioned. was 
brought to its climax, it did not become 
his majesty’s ministers to be silent. Let 
them not think that, when the law of 
Europe and of other nations, had once 
been departed from—when that funda- 
mental principle upon which national 
freedom rested, had been violated with 
impunity, matters would rest there; for it 
was the character of such aggressions to 
produce repeated violations, if any one of 
them were suffered to be successful. Let 
ministers not think that the balance of 
power, as they call it, being once broken,” 
the state of things would be such as not 
to call for their most vigilant attention. 
Let their lordships look back for a short 
period, and see what had been the state 
of Eurape, and what changes had taken 
place within a few years—what had hap- 
pened since the termination of that war 
which had ended by the overthrow of the 
power of Buonaparte? Immediately after 
that event, there came forth a declaration 
from several of the great powers, that the 
peace and independence of nations were 
in future to be placed on the most solid 
footing, by which the natural rights of 
each would be respected and preserved. 
But, how had that declaration been ob- 
served? Why, since then, he would ask, 
had not almost the whole of Europe come 
under the-domination of three or four 


great military powers?—powers acting 
i C 
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under a. pretence of moderation and jus- 
tice, but, in reality, exercising a complete 
tyranpy over states which they still affect- 
ed to call free and independent? [ Hear, 
hear]. It was absurd to use the terms, 
when it was known that those states had 
not the power to refuse the absolute dicta- 
tion of those despots, or the means to 
protect themselves from the consequences 
of such refusal. Where was the small 
state on the continent of Europe which 
had not since. the period he had mention- 
ed, come under the domination of some 
one or other of those great despotic 
powers, by whom they might be called 
upon to alter, to change, or to modify 
their' form of government according to 
their capricious dictation? The system 
had now been carried to such a height, 
that the most unqualified interference was 
entered upon without even an explanation 
being given beyond this—that such was 
the will and:pleasure of the despot inter- 
fering. It was seen that neither the mo- 
narchical character of the government 
of Wurtumberg, nor the monarchical 
character of that of Bavaria, nor the in- 
dependent form of the ancient republic 
of Switzerland, could preserve them from 
an interference in their internal govern- 
ment, which, if offered to this country, 
would be resented as a wanton insult. 
And why an insult to us, more than to 
those other countries? What difference 
was there between the application of this 
principle of interference to one or to 
the other? The only difference was this 
—that we possessed the power of resist- 
ance to such interference. Were we, 
then, to admit the despotic principle 
sought to be established by such inter- 
ference? Were we tobe told that there 
was to be no law between the states of 
Europe but that of. force—that one nation 
might be destroyed, or its independence 
outraged, at the will of another; and that 
there was to be no rule by which the 
weaker state was to be supported against 
the aggressions of the powerful ? t it 
not be imagined that such despotic prin- 
ciples ought not to affect us unless they 
were’ applied to ourselves. We were 
deeply interested in preserving the peace 
of: Europe ;: but it was utterly impossible 
that that peace, or that the independence 
of nations, should: be rested on solid 
grounds, while such principles were al- 
lowed to be. acted upon with impunity. 
When:he saw, that, upon the changes 
which: had taken place in the political 
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state, of Europe, in consequence of the 
assertion of this monstrous principle, mi+ 
nisters were silent, he could not but exe 
press his regret at their apathy, and his 
fears for the consequences. 

He also observed with regret, that the 
affairs of South America, teeming as those 
affairs did with importance to the commer. 
cial interest of this eountry, were touched 
upon so very slightly in the Speech from 
the throne. The civil, political, and com- 
mercial improvements which were be- 
coming daily manifest in that part of the 
world, were, he knew, an object of fear 
and of jealousy to some of the despots 
of Europe; as if no improvement were 
to be allowed to creep forth, or not to be 
considered as such, unless at the will of 
one of the corporation of kings, who 
arrogated to themselves the power of dic- 
tating what they thought proper for the 
rest of mankind. It was, however, a 
satisfaction to find, that there was a part 
of the globe where very different feelings 
and principles prevailed, and were likely to 
prevail still more extensively—where the 
principles of free government and free 
trade were beginning to be understood 
and practised. He was glad to find that 
his majesty’s ministers had made a recom- 
mendation which would tend‘to improve 
those principles. He was not prepared 
to say whether, at the present moment, 
they ought to have gone further, but he 
hoped they would be disposed to do so at 
the proper time. When it was known 
that a disposition existed in Europe to 


check the rising powers of South Ame- 


rica, he thought that we eught to have 
taken the step which we had now taken 
at an earlier period; but still he trusted 
that we should be found ready to avail 


| ourselves of every opportunity of ~ in- 


creasing the advantages which that step 
was calculated to give us.. But if we had 
been tardy, it was a satisfaction to find 
that America had, on this.occasion, taken 
that decisive step which so well became 
its character and its interest. As» that 
important decision was of the utmost ‘con- 
sequence to every portion of the world 
where freedom was valued; he could not 
grudge to the United States the glory of 
having thus early thrown her shield over 
those struggles for freedom, which were 
so important, not merely to America her- 
self, but to the whole world. This great 
question should be viewed by us, not 
merely with reference to its advantages 
to South America, but to the British 
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empire; and particularly as there might 
exist a disposition to exclude, as much as 
possible, our manufactures from the Eu- 
ean markets. Let their lordships look 
to what had happened in the United States. 
There a population of three millions had, 
in the course of forty years, been increas- 
ed to ten millions. In the united pro- 
vinces of Spanish America, there was at 
presént a population of sixteen millions, 
exclusive of about four millions in the 
Brazils; and, assuming the same ratio of 
improvement in the course of forty years 
to come, we might have an intercourse 
with a population of from fifty to sixty 
millions, and that, too, a population of a 
consuming character; for from recent 
calculations it was estimated, that each 
person consumed to the value of 2/. 10s. 
of British manufactures annually. He 
trusted, therefore, that government, view- 
ing the magnitude of the relations which 
might, by timely cultivation, be brought 
to exist between this country and the 
Spanish provinces, would neglect no op- 
portunity of improving the advantages 
which: were now thrown open to them. 
When it was now ascertained that the 
South American provinces were in that 
state which precluded all hope of the mo- 
ther country ever regaining any power or 
influence over them, he trusted that mi- 
nisters would neglect no occasion of im- 
proving every circumstance calculated to 
give so vast an extension to our commerce; 
and thus, by serving the best interest of 
their own country, they would let in that 
of those upon whose freedom and pros- 
perity so much depended. 
There were other topics in the speech 
from the throne, which could not be fully 
gone into on the first day of the session, 
but which he could not pass over altoge- 
ther. One, which had been alluded to by 
the noble mover, was the question of our 
West India colonies; and a most impor- 
tant one it was. Upon this topic he fully 
concurred in what had been said, that a 
great deal should be done, for a great 
deal was required to be done, but that 
as little should be said on it as possi- 
ble. This was a question \upon which it 
was better to act than to speak. He 
hoped that every thing which could be 
done ‘to relieve the negro population 
would be effected. With regard to the 
state of Ireland, he would freely admit 
that much had been done to remove some 
of the evils which oppressed that country; 
but he could wish that-government wo " 
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hold out a.hope, that some further and 
more effectual methods would be tried to 
remove the evils of that country, the 
roots of which, he thought, lay deeper 
than was believed by many, There were 
two instances in which attempts at im- 
provement had been made; one was in 
the forming a new police, and the other 
in the collection of tithes. Upon the for- 
mer, great difficulties had always occur- 
red; but he thought they had not been 
fully met by the late regulations, A good 
deal yet remained to be done; and he had 
hopes that the evils arising from the want 
of an effective police would be fully met 
at last. As to the tithe system, he agreed 
that the late measure on that subject had 
made a great approximation towards an 
adjustment of the many differences to 
which the system had given rise. The 
measure which had been adopted as a 
partial remedy had been successful in 
many instances; but. stil] there. were 
some important points on which it re- 
quired revision, That revision would be 
made, and he was satisfied that in the able 
hands in which it would be placed, every 
attention would be paid which its great 
He had now 
touched upon the leading topics of the 
Speech from the throne. It was not -his 
intention to offer any amendment to the 
address which had been moved, though he 
confessed there were some parts of the 
Speech in which he could have wished 
that a more liberal, frank, and explicit lan- 
guage had been adopted ; and particularly 
with respect to South America... How- 
ever, one step had been gained in the ap- 
pointment of Consuls, and he trusted it 
was only a prelude to measures which 
would at once remove all doubt with re- 
spect to the light in which we wished 
those colonies to be viewed. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that after the 
very able manner in which the address had 
been moved by his noble friend behind 
him, and seconded by his other: noble 
friend, he did not think he should have 
beén called upon to-offer any observations 
to their lordships upon the present occa- 
sion. The noble marquis having, how- 
ever, thought it right to touch upon, and 
advert to, the leading points in his ma- 
jesty’s Speech, he-should be sorry that 
the House should come to a vote, and 
their lordships separate, without. his offer- 
ing a few observations in answer to what 
had been stated. He: was the more 
anxious to do this lest: his silence should 
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for 2 moment be considered as an admis- | diture of war ore counteracted the 
sion of the justice of the noble marquis’s | effects of taxation, This would appear 
observations. Taking the first part of the | from the accounts which were laid upon 
noble marquis’s speech, namely, the in-| their lordships’ table, showing the im- 
ternal state of the country, he was happy | mene increase.in our manufacturing and 
to find, that even the noble marquis him- | other branches of industry during the last 
self admitted it to be most prosperous. | war.’ This had been found to be the case 
He believed, that, with a very few excep- | in former wars, but in a less degree, inas- 
tions, there could be found in the coun-| much as former wars were conducted 
try but one opinion upon this point. In-| upon a much more limited scale. But 
deed, he might venture to say, without | when markets, which had been created 
one’ word of exaggeration or inflation, | by the war, were clesed by peace—when 
that at no former period did the country | the immense demand for our produce was, 
enjoy a more general state of internal | to a certain extent, at an end, it was 
happiness and prosperity than it did at | the natural result that a great proportion 
present. This, he believed, would be | of property should remain on hand, and 
found to be the universal feeling of all the | that the parties engaged in its manufac- 
great interests of the country. And here | ture and sale should suffer. This was the 
he joined the noble marquis in expressing | difficulty which the several great interests 
his satisfaction at finding that a result so | of this country had to encounter—a diffi- 
beneficial had been brought about by na- | culty mainly arising out of a transition 
tural causes. Their lordships well knew | from a state of war to a state of peace. 

—the other House of parliament well| But, there was another difficulty, and 
knew—the ‘executive government well | that too a most serious one, which the 
knew—the applications made day after | country had to encounter; he meant the 
day, and session after’ session, for relief | change from a paper to a metallic curren- 
from the various distresses under which | cy. It was not now necessary to enter 
the country laboured. Every considera-| into a discussion upon the policy or im- 
tion was given to these complaints, but | policy of passing the Bank Restriction 
nothing was, because nothing could be, | act. Whether that measure was a sound 
done for their relief. That relief was now | or an unsound policy was. not now the 
afforded by the operation of natural causes; | question, though for himself he might be 
the distresses of the country were effec- | allowed to say, that upon it he had never 
tually, and he trusted permanently, re- | concealed his opinion; which was, that 
moved; and he rejoiced to say, without | without such a measure Great Britain 
any tampering interference of parliament. | could never have made her way through 
This, he had repeatedly stated in the | that arduous, that glorious struggle, out 
course of former discussions, was the re- | of which she had so triumphantly come. 
medy, the only remedy, which could be | At the same time it was always his inva- 
applied to the distresses under which the | riable opinion, that as soon as possible 
different branches of our industry at that | after the war we ought to return to a me- 
time laboured. It had been said by the | tallic currency. It would be remembered, 
noble mover of the Address, and in the | that certain classes in the country had de- 
assertion he fully concurred, that it would | nied the possibility of this return: some 
have been impossible for this country to | predicted from the measure a national 
go through the arduous struggle in which | bankruptcy, and others declared that, if 
it had been engaged, both for our preser- | carried into effect, it must strike at the 
vation and the preservation of Europe, | root of our national prosperity, and ren- 
except by ‘making efforts by which we | der necessary a change of all our social 
must, at one time or other, suffer. Let | relations, and a new adjustment of all con- 
their lordships look to other countries: in | tracts. But, what had been the result? We 
every state in Europe the effects of the | now enjoyed the benefits and the security 
war were more or less felt during its con- | of a metallic circulation without any na- 
tinuance ; but they were more felt after | tional bankruptcy, without any adjust- 
its close, because, though he did not pre- | ment of contracts, and without any vio-~ 
tend to compare the prosperity in a time | lation of the rights of the national credi- 
of war to the prosperity in time of peace; | tor. We had suffered for a time from 
though he did not mean to compare an | those causes, from the exhaustion of the 
artificial with a natural prosperity ; yet it | war, and from a change in our currency ; 
would be found, that the profuse expen- but things had now resumed their natural 
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course; and we had recovered our former 
prosperity, not by temporary expedients, 
by- artificial means, or by violations of our 
engagements, but by the natural course 
of events, and.a strict adherence to pub- 
lic faith. We.had thus learned:by expe- 
rience, that firmness in adhering to a 
course of action which least interfered 
with the sources of public prosperity was 
better than temporary expedients for re- 
lief; that honesty, in states as well as in 
individuals, was the best policy; and 
that all classes of society were best served 
by tefraining from violations of the rights 
of some~for the benefit of others. He 
alluded more particularly at present to 
the subject of the currency, because too 
much could -not be said in praise of the 
wise and temperate course pursued by 
parliament in effecting the change, in spite 
of the clamours of some, and the fears of 
others; and because, next to the deliver- 
ance of Europe, he regarded it as one of 
the greatest efforts of legislative courage 
and firmness. 

The next topic to which the noble mar- 
quis had alluded, was our foreign relations, 
and particularly the invasion of Spain ; 
and here the noble marquis did not concur, 
as he had done on the internal state of 
the nation, with his majesty’s ministers. 
Into the details of the question respecting 
Spain he (lord Liverpool) would not now 
enter, because in defence of the policy 
pursued bythis country, in reference toit, 
he had nothing to add to what he had 
stated last session, except that every thing 
he had then said had been confirmed by 
the course of events. He never had he- 
sitated to declare that, in his opinion, 
France had no right to invade Spain. He 
had disapproved of that interference, and 
deprecated that attack—not on abstract 
principles of non-intervention, and the 
right of every nation to frame its own 
constitution and arrange its own internal 
affairs, because he was aware that every 
general principle admitted of exceptions 
—but because France could make out no 
specific case which gave her any title to 
interfere with the internal regulations of 
Spain. It was always his opinion, that 
Spain should have been left to herself, and 
that:the factions which were alleged to be 
agitating her, should have been allowed 
to settle their differences without foreign 
intervention. At the same time he felt 

ne danger of the attack, and was desirous 
that the evil might be averted by some 
concession—-not 3 concession to France, 
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which had no right to demand one—but 
a concession of Spain to herself: in short, 
by a compromise which might have taken 
away the motive for invasion. The British 
cabinet had advised this, and could do no 
more. He might now ask, whether the 
most zealous advocate of the constitu- 
tional party which then held the reins of 
government, did not regret that it had 
not followed this advice? This view was 
resisted by the Spaniards ; and what had 
followed? The French army entered 
Spain, and the ease with which they ob- 
tained possession of the country, showed 
the wisdom of our having abstained from 
interfering in the policy of a divided na- 
tion. Could their lordships look at the 
present state of Spain, and recollect the 
manner in which the French were every 
where received, and say that the constitu- 
tion—even allowing it to be a model of 
perfection—had fixed its roots in the 
minds of any considerable body of the 
people, or that it was the object for which 
any large portion of them was disposed 
to contend? On the contrary, was it not 
evident, not only that the great majority, 
but a majority so great as to leave the 
minority an object of surprise with us, 
hailed the French as friends who came to 
overthrow that constitution? What did 
this arise from? Was there a country on 
earth more jealous of foreigners than 
Spain? Was there a country on earth 
that had greater reason to resist the French 
than Spain? Yet, notwithstanding this 
jealousy of foreigners, and this dislike to 
Frenchmen, they hailed the French army 
as deliverers, and thus showed that they 
hated the constitution more than either. 
Would it have been wise, then, in this 
country to have engaged in a war to sup- 
port a form of government which was 
detested by the great body of the people, 
and only supported by a very small pro- 
portion of the Spanish people? The no- 
ble marquis had alluded to an expression 
of the noble mover, and had stated, that 
the Ultraism which he disliked had now 
been established in Spain. But, by whom 
had that Ultraism been established? Not 
by the illustrious prince who commanded 
the French army; for here he must say,. 
that however much he (lord Lineal 

had at first deprecated the invasion of 
Spain, he could not withhold his praise 
from that illustrious prince, whose wise, 
firm, and moderate conduct had been 
conspicuous during the whole campaign— 
who, instead of encouraging Ultraigm 
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ameng the Spaniards, had done every 
thing to check it ; and who gave fair pro- 
mise, in that mission, of what might be 
expected of him, when he should ascend 
the throne of his fathers [ Hear, hear ]. 
The Ultraism complained of was the sen- 
timent of the Spaniards, and not of the 
invaders ; and he (lord L.) had no more 
idea of sending British bayonets to make 
people free against their will, than to en- 
slave them against their will. 

He had arrived now at a topic of great 
interest—the policy pursued by this coun- 
try inregard to South America. On this 
subject the noble marquis testified his re- 
gret at what he termed the reserve of the 
royal speech, and wished for further in- 
formation. In a general exposition like 
that of the speech from the throne, he 
did not know what more could have been 
said. In explaining the words made 
use of, he was prepared to speak with 
the utmost frankness. If their lord- 
ships remembered the various discussions 
that had taken place, and the different 

roposals that were made upon the first 
invasion of Spain by .Buonaparte, they 
would not require to be reminded, that 
two courses were recommended by their 
respective partizans, as fit for this country 
then tepursue. The first was, to send troops 
into Spain, and to assist the Spaniards in 
éxpelling the invader ; the second was, to 
leave the ruler of France to do what he 
chose in Spain, and to direct our efforts 
to the establishment of South American 
independence. Those who despaired of 
success in Spain, made no doubt that we 
could succeed in detaching from her the 
eolonies which she then possessed, and 
therefore pressed the prosecution of this 
measure as our ow rational policy. This, 
however, was not the policy of the govern- 
‘ment ; and for this, among other reasons 
—that out efforts, however successful, 
could not thus have terminated in the de- 
liverance of Europe. The sword was 
therefore drawn in Spain, and by the 
jreat exploits of his noble friend (the 
uke of Wellington) the invader was ex- 
feed, and Europe freed from his yoke. 
eti the contest was brought to a close, 


and the government of Ferdinand restor- 
ed, the state of the colonies, which during 
the continuance of the war had thrown 
off their allegiance, presented great diffi- 


culties, We then offered our mediation, 
riot for the purpose of restoring those 
which had declared themselves indepen- 
dent, and were determined to maintain 
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that independenoe, but to reconcile those 
that were still willing to be reconciled to 
the mother country. That mediation was 
rejected; but, had it been accepted in 
time, Spain might have saved half her 
Trans-Atlantic possessions. She had now 
seen all her colonies separated from her, 
and in the new circumstances in which 
they were placed, we had proceeded 
openly and frankly. The noble marquis 
had said, that we had taken the first step 
in acknowledging their independence by 
sending consuls; and he had asked, what 
further steps had been taken? The 
speech from the throne was explicit on 
this head. Its object was, to announce to 
the House, to the country, and to Europe, 
that we were wholly unfettered by engage- 
ments, either to Spain or to our allies, 
and perfectly free to take that course 
which our own prudence or policy might 
dictate. But, while he made this expli- 
cit declaration, he was free to confess, 
that practical difficulties would present 
themselves in our relations or intercourse 
with those possessions, until Spain should 
have renounced all claim to their obe- 
dience, and recognized that independence 
de jure which they enjoyed de facto. If 
a recognition of them, therefore, could 
be obtained from Spain herself, he should 
think it a great object gained. This was, 
however, what could not easily be ex- 
pected ; but we were not bound either by 
the concession or the refusal of Spain, 
It was an important fact to know, that 
this government was perfectly free and 
unfettered in her policy towards South 
America, whatever course it should in 
future pursue. 

He came now toa topic on which the 
noble marquis had not touched, and which 
he hoped would be treated with temperate 
care by others—he meant the state of our 
West-India possessions. On this subject 
he hoped their lordships would do what 
was right—that they would obey the dic- 
tates of duty, both in consulting the im- 
provement and protection of the slave, 
and the security and rights of the planter, 
who had acquired property under our 
laws ; but that they would avoid all.angry 
discussion—that they would use no intem- 
perate language—that they would avoid 
all topics of inflammation, ‘not knowing 
to what evils. intemperate or imprudent 
language might lead. 

On another important point to which 
the address alluded, he meant the state of 
Ireland, he would not at present say much, 
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as it was a subject which frequent oppor- 
tunities would arise of discussing. He 
could not, however, refrain from express- 
ing the pleasure which he felt in hearing 
what had been said with regard to the 
improved condition of that country, by 
the noble viscount who seconded the ad- 
dress; every opinion from whom on that 
subject was entitled to the greater weight 
from the circumstance of his having been 
so constant a resident there. He would 
confine himself to the declaration, that the 
attention of his majesty’s government had 
been, and would continue to be, most 
anxiously directed to the means of dimi- 
nishing, if not of wholly eradicating, some 
of those which might be considered not 
merely the most crying, but at the same 
time the most practically tangible evils 
with which Ireland was afflicted. He said 
this, because it was well known, that some 
of the evils, and of the great evils too, 
under which Ireland laboured, were of 
such a nature, that they were not tangible 
by legislative interference, but must be in 
a great measure left to the operation of 
time and circumstances. Among those, 
however, to which the vigilance of go- 
vernment, and the wisdom of parliament, 
might advantageously be applied, were 
the state of education, and the state of the 
police in that country. There was an- 
other point of infinite importance—the 
question of tithes in Ireland. It was one, 
to the arrangement of which every effort 
ought to be directed; bearing constantly 
in mind, that church property was as much 
entitled to respect as any other property, 
and that any insecurity in the tenure of 
church property, would naturally lead to 
similar insecurity in the tenure of every 
other description of property. The mea- 
sure which he had last year had the ho- 
nour to introduce into that House was 
founded on a most anxious consideration 
of the subject, on che part of those whose 
duty it was so to consider it. On intro- 
ducing it, he had stated to their lordships, 
that it might not produce any immediate 
or extensive effect ; that it could not pos- 
sibly be expected to be a perfect mea- 
sure; but that he trusted it would be 
found to proceed on a sound principle. 
He had contended that, when the princi- 
ple came to be tried, its excellence would 
manifest itself. He had now the satisfac- 
tion of being enabled to inform their 
lordships, that the success of the measure, 
under. all»the difficulties aad obstacles 
which it had encountered~some-of a na- 
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tural character, and others artificially 
created—had far exceeded his. most san- 
guine expectations. By documents which 
would be submitted to their lordships, it 
would appear, that, in 966 parishes in 
which endeavours had been made to carry 
that measure into effect, in 216 it had been 
completely successful; and that during 
the very few months which had elapsed 
since it had received the royal assent. 
This was a result. which, he owned, he did 
not anticipate; and it was the more gra 
tifying, as it appeared that the measure 
had been the most completely executed 
in those parts of Ireland, in which the 
evils which it tended to alleviate had been 
the most oppressively felt. Much having 
thus been already effected, there was 
every reason to hope that a great deal 
more would ultimately be accomplished ; 
and it would be for their lordships, and 
for the other House of Parliament, to con- 
sider what further legislative proceeding 
might be beneficially adopted, in aid of 
those already in operation ;—whether 
there was a prospect that the existing 
measures would work their way, advanta- 
geously, through Ireland; or, whether it 
would be wise and expedient to give them 
the assistance of others, conformably to 
the spirit of the constitution, and to the 
most general and enlightened views of 
what would be beneficial to the country. 
Lord Holland claimed the indulgence 
of their lordships, for the short time he 
might, detain them in discussing a few of 
the topics of the royal speech, to which 
he felt it necessary, after what had fallen 
from the noble lords who had preceded 
him, to advert. He felt it necessary to 
express his own conviction, that the ge~ 
neral tone, and temper, and spirit of the 
address were not such, as, in the present 
state of Europe, ought to be adopted. 
But, their lordships would allow him: to 
notice, in the first place, one part of that 
address in which he had the. pleasure to 
say he perfectly concurred; and that was, 
the portion that related to the present im- 
proved state of the country. He was 
most happy and ready to acknowledge, 
that the internal condition of the.country 
was much more flourishing than it had 
been at any former period within his re- 
collection. He was ready to acknowledge 
also, that this prosperity had been, in some 
measure, owing to the wisdom and the 
firmness of parliament ; and he was willing 
even to confess that, as the noble earl had 
stated, it was mainly attributable to the 
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wisdom and firmness with which the mea- 
“sure for the resumption of cash payments 
‘had been carried into complete effect. 
“Indeed, he felt the more anxious to express 
this opinion, because he had been one 
of those, who, when that great measure 
‘was agitated in parliament, most warmly 
‘opposed it. Appalled at the possible 
consequences that might ensue, he cer- 
tainly had been far from friendly to the 
execution of a measure which he did then 
‘believe to be fraught with danger; and 
‘which he now acknowledged to have been 
thus instrumental in restoring prosperity 
to the kingdom. But, while he felt it 
proper, and but fair, to say thus much, he 
-was by no means equally prepared to co- 
incide with the noble lord who had moved 
the address, in maintaining, that it was 
‘likewise fair to give to his majesty’s go- 
vernment some degree of merit for the 
increasing prosperity of the empire. 
Fair, indeed! Why, considering under 
- what circumstances it was, that the pros- 
‘perity of the country had been of late 
years so shaken; and, looking to the Jan- 
guage which the government then held, 
and remembering the measures that they 
then adopted, he, for one, thought it any- 
thing but fair to give them any such cre- 
dit. What! with the noble earl’s own ac- 
knowledgment still in their ears, that the 
past distresses of the country had been 
mainly owing to those wats in which they 
had engaged her, were their lordships to 
give to his majesty’s ministers credit for 
her present prosperity? What had been 
the noble earl’s uniform answer, when he 
had been so often charged in that house 
with the existence of those distresses ? 
The noble earl, as their lordships could 
not fail to remember, had been constantly 
pleased to throw the whole blame of the 
evil upon Providence, That was always 
his excuse, modified, indeed, and varied a 
little from time to time. Sometimes the 
immediate cause of public distress was re- 
ferred to the passions; and the noble earl 
_Miscovered, that the people of this coun- 
try were too amorous—that the females 
were too prolific—that too large a quan- 
tity of people was produced. At others, 
the whole evil was deduced from the hor- 
rors of plenty—from .a desperate abun- 
dance; and the noble earl, surrounded 
with all the gifts of Providence to man, 
exclaimed with the poet— Inopem me 
copia fecit.”” Now, though he (lord H.) 
really did not think that the noble earl’s 
eloquence, highly as he respected it, had 
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quite ‘rooted. out of the bosoms of our 
young men the passion of love, nor had 
operated, well as he knew its extraordi- 
nary powers, to intercept the rains from 
Heaven that fertilized the globe, he re- 
collected what the kingdom had suffered ; 
and therefore, now that the country was 
recovering, and enjoying a- prosperity 
which he trusted in God she would long 
continue to enjoy, it was in truth a little 
unfair for the noble earl to call upon the 
House for such a species of approbation ; 
and to say, “ Look at our works; look 
what government have done now.” It 
was a little unfair in the noble earl, for- 
getting the preceding distress, to cry out, 
on these manifestations of returning pros- 
perity—* Look, my lords, at the prodi- 
gious services that have been rendered 
by his majesty’s ministers.”—It was ne- 
cessary, however, after these observations, 
that he (lord H.) should address himself 
to a part of the Speech from the throne, 
which seemed to require some remark. 
It appeared to form one of the communi-~ 
cations made in the Speech, or at least 
something to that effect was said, that a 
convention had been entered into with 
Austria, for the repayment of a part of the 
sums advanced her by this country. A 
noble friend who sat near him, had just 
reminded him, that this part was but a 
small part of the whole amount of such 
advances. He thanked his noble friend 
for the suggestion; but he was well 
pleased to find that we were likely to get 
back even a small part. There was, be- 
sides, an old but very sensible proverb, 
which told us, ‘not to look a. gift horse 
in the mouth ;” and therefore he was quite 
willing to accept of the part. Now, this 
partial repayment, to be sure, was any 
thing but a gift horse; and, indeed, if he 
might be permitted to compare this un- 
fortunate loan to a horse at all, he fancied, 
that if they ventured to look into his 
mouth, they would discover that the mark 
had-been out of it a Jong time. And if 
their lordships would permit him to bor- 
row once more from the same sort of 
phraseology, perhaps a political . jockey 
would say that ‘‘a good deal of work had 
been taken out of him in the way. of inte- 
rest.” [a laugh.]. For his own part, he 
should be well contented, if it should turn 
out that they got bgck enough to pay for 
the expences of lord Stewart's embassy to 
Vienna. A noble friend of his had said 
that it was to Jord Stewart that.this pro- 
posed repayment was principally owing; 
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and:though very possibly that noble lord 

ight have had some share in effecting the 
business, he (lord H.) felt inclined to be- 
lieve, that as greata part, or a greater 
part of the merit rested with the noble 
duke who had first set on foot the nego- 
tiation. But in the name of candour, let 
all parties have a little of the merit al- 
lotted to them. Something might be due 
to his majesty’s ministers, in the first place, 
for negociating about the matter; and 
that share he freely conceded to the go- 
vernment. Some merit, again, must be 
due to the emperor of Austria; and that 
he (lord H.) referred to the emperor 
personally; for where in a country like 
Austria, where there existed no consti- 
tution,he was compelled to believe that 
it was. the monarch’s own act; and done, 
not only without the advice, but in a spirit 
entirely contrary to the wishes, of his mi- 
nisters. But, having thus apportioned out 
the merit, by giving a little credit to his 
majesty’s government, a little to their am- 
bassador, a little to the noble duke, and a 
little to the emperor of Austria, he did hope 
that his own side of the House would come 
in also for a trifling share. He did hope 
that this matter would have a good effect 
in making his majesty’s ministers think 
differently about the opinions and public 
conduct of noble lords around him. He 
trusted that the noble president of the 
council, for instance (the earl, of Har- 
rowby), would not now say—as he had 
formerly so strenuously contended—that 
at all times, and under all circumstances, 
and in whatever condition the political 
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relations of the country might be, it be- 
hoved noble lords to observe all the prim | 
proprieties of debate. The strong opi- 
nions which he (lord Holland), and his 
noble relation, and so many other noble 
lords; had lately expressed, might have 
occasionally violated the prim proprieties 
of debate; but clear it was, that the lan- 
guage which had been held in Parliament, 
a objectionable as to some it seemed 
to be, had led to the refunding of no in- 
considerable sum of money. 

The next topic upon which he would 
touch was one of great moment ; and one 
in — of which he fully concurred 
with the observation that had been made 
by his noble friend, that: it was wiser to 
act than to speak. It was a subject upon 
which, if noble lords came to estimate the 
comparative degrees of praise or blame 
that were to be attributed to parties, 
every candid person must acknowledge 
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that his majesty’s ministers, and. that | 
House, and, he was sorry to say, the body 
to which he belonged; the West-India 
colonists, and the African association, and, 
if he might dare to say so, the House of 
Commons itself, were liable to serious 
blame. He should not have dwelt so much 
on this subject, had. it not occupied so 
large a portion of the Speech. as. it did. 
It afforded him satisfaction, however, to 
say, that of this portion generally he highly 
approved, Perhaps, indeed, he might 
question, in some degree, the policy or 
the propriety of his majesty’s ministers in 
dwelling so much, in such a speech, upon 
a subject of this nature. He could very 
well understand the propriety and even 
prudence of his majesty coming down to 
his parliament, or communicating with 
them, in order that they might advise the 
executive government how to act, in re+ 
gard to any extraordinary emergency 
arising within his extensive empire ; ‘but 
he did not understand upon what principle 
it was that his majesty, upon this occasion; 
came to the parliament of Great Britain, 
asking them to proceed in the measures 
to be taken with regard to the civilization 
of the West-India slaves. If this was 
meant, as most probably it was, to allude 
to an augmentation of troops ic: those 
colonies, he (lord H.) could have wished, 
considering the present feverish state.of 
men’s minds there, that while the govern- 
ment were recommending caution, they. 
had themselves observed it better in the 
language of their recommendation. If it 
was meant merely to call upon their lord 
ships and the other House of Parliament 
to augment the force in the island lately 
alluded to, and the other British West- 
India islands, in that call he most readily 
concurred ; and he was the more induced 
to say this, because as he had been ready. 
on former occasions to oppose, and might 
hereafter oppose, as in other parts of the 
empire, the increase of the army, so he was 
ready to admit, that, in the present state of 
things, it might be necessary that the 
military force of the empire should be in- 
creased. Nor could he help observing 
that with respect to that island, with 
which he himself was more particularly 
connected, Jamaica,. and speaking with: 
reference to its security from internal in- 
surrection and external attack, and to the 
morals and comforts, and most especially 
the. health of his majesty’s soldiers, he 
could much wish that the attention of his: 
— government, and of the illus- 
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trious commander-in-chief, miglit be 
turned to the effecting a better distribu- 
tion of forces in that country. This dis- 
tribution might be made with great ad- 
vantage. The measures which he had 
heard suggested in this respect, were—the 
destruction of the batteries and forts 
erected on various parts of the coast ; the 
vgn, the European troops among 
e Blue Mountains, which alone supplied 
the springs of the country; and the for- 
mation of a naval arsenal at a position 
called Fort Antonio. This information 
he had derived from a gallant and intelli- 
gent friend, of whom he could never 
speak but in terms of the highest respect 
, and approbation, but who was no longer, 
he believed, a member of the other House 
of Parliament,—major-general Walpole. 
He entertained this feeling for a gallant 
individual, not merely because it was at 
all times pleasant to speak handsomely of 
one’s friend, but because such applause was 
due to his exalted public character, to his 
very superior talents, his experience, and, 
above all, to the humanity evinced by him 
in the care of his men. This gentleman’s 
experience had well qualified him to sug- 
gest to the government at home such im- 
provementsasmight mostadvantageouslybe 
made in the defence and government of the 
island. His information was derived from 
the evidence of his own senses, furnished 
during a long and fatiguing service in 
Jamaica. Noble lords would perceive that 
he was speaking of the Maroon war; the 
result of which was, that the Maroons, by 
the skilful management, and the equitable 
preceeding», and the good faith of general 
alpole, were reduced and brought into 
obedience to the government. If ever the 
British troops in Jamaica should be re- 
quired to act there upon any similar oc- 
casion, as he earnestly hoped they never 
would be, he could ask nothing better for 
his country nor for them, than that they 
might be commanded by some officer of 
equal humanity, skill, and enterprise with 
his friend general Walpole. [Hear.] 
He would now advert to those parts of 
the Speech from the throne, which would 
‘ justify the vote he should give that night ; 
and he confessed that, upon the whole, 
the tone and temper of that speech had 
disappointed him. Much more, however, 
had he been disappointed by the comments 
that he had heard upon it. He did hold 


that the state in which this country stood, 
with relation to the other powers of 
Europe, was any thing but one which 
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would justify exultation, joy, or self- 
congratulation. That it was fraught 
with inevitably disastrous consequences 
to this country, he was not, possibly, 
prepared to say; but he was very sure 
that it was a state at once new and awful. 
Since their lordships had last met» in 
that House, what had befallen the con- 
stitution of Spain? For, torture the thing 
as they would, it was the Spanish consti- 
tution; and as to what had been said 
about its being democratical, the fact was, 
it was considerably less so than our own. 
But whether it was so or not, or whether 
it incurred the dislike, or met with the ap- 
probation of the Spanish people, this fact 
at least was but too well known; namely, 
that the government of France was at this 
moment in military possession of Spain. 
That it should be so, and that we should 
not interfere to prevent it, might be ex- 
pedient, or it might be unadvisable : but, 
that the noble Jord who had moved the 
address should say that this circumstance 
was matter of satisfaction and joy to their 
lordships ; this did seem truly wonderful. 
To him (Lord H.) it seemed, that the 
present state of Europe was calculated to 
awaken the liveliest and most painful an- 
xiety in every English mind. Putting 
aside all considerations attaching to the 
interests and intrigues of Russia and the 
other powers, the present state of Europe, 
to his mind, was fraught with conse- 
quences the most terrible to this country. 
The noble lord who had seconded the ad- 
dress had made some allusion to the early 
period of the French revolution, and to 
the respective condition of’ France and 
England at that time. But, let noble 
lords compare the two periods a little, 
and he thought they would concur with 
him (lord H.) who contended, — that 
within the last five or seven years this 
government had frequently departed from 
that which was the ancient policy of 
England: aye, and from the very policy 
that they had adopted at the commence- 
ment of the French revolution. That de- 
parture, he did maintain, had led to an 
event which it had been at all times our 
great object to prevent; and in that event 
there were many signs that threatened the 
péace and happiness of these kingdoms, and 
upon the aspect of which it was highly 
important that those who were intrusted 
with the government of the empire should 
pause and deliberate before they deter- 
mined what plan they would finally pur- 
sue, What had been that ancient policy, 
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a deviation from which had produced so 
threatening an event? Their iordships 
well knew that it had ever been to. pre- 
vent the too great preponderance of any 
power in Europe, and especially of those 
countries which border on the ocean. 
Opposite to us were the coasts of France 
and Spain ; but it must be unnecessary to 
shew that it was ever held in England, 
that if the powers and resources of those 
two countries were wielded by one hand, 
one power, their united energies must be 
exerted to the injury and the peril of this 
empire. _ Such being the case, it appeared 
to him of little consequence in what name 
they were so wielded; or whether they 
were put in commission, or sustained in 
one name; whether the wielder of them 
were called the Grand Monarque,. or La 
Grande Nation, the Mock Christian king, 
Napoleon Buonaparté, or the Holy Alli- 
ance. It wasall the same thing, if the 
power of the two countries was governed 
by one will. The noble lord had alluded 
to the commencement of the French Re- 
volution, at a period preceding the cele- 
brated decree of the 19th of November. 
That decree held out to every nation that 
might be disposed to throw off its alle- 
giaace, a promise of assistance against its 


government. The war declared by Eng- 
land in consequence, was allowed to be, 
if not a wise one, a just one; just, if not 
with Spain and Holland, yet_at least with 


France. Butwhy? Because the French 
government was a democratical. one? 
No ; but because this proceeding of theirs 
went to establish the right of interference 
with the government of other states. It 
mattered not what might be the effect or 
the form of that interference. If, at this 
day, the people of France chose to say to 
us in England, ‘we will establish over 
you a tyranny, or a monarchy;” or even 
if they were te say, ‘ we will prepare for 
you.a beautiful and unimpeachable con- 
stitution ; and we will do so by force and 
by our bayonets,” that would be a good 
and justifiable cause of war; for, in the 
cases he had put, wherein consisted the 
difference? It was of no moment 
whether the constitution were democra- 
tical or monarchical ; the objection lay to 
that domineering and intolerable principle, 
that, the people of one country have a 
right to interfere with the government of 
those of another. _ At present, moreover, 
the case was, not that there had been a 
decree passed on the 19th of November, 


which was afterwards to be enforced; but 
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that the king of France had enforced it 
by the evasion of an ancient treaty, the 
invasion of another kingdom, and his 
present actual possession of it. Equally 
clear it was, that it made no difference 
whether these effects were worked by a 
league or by an individual; by one man 
or by more than one. That it was for- 
merly our object to prevent this dangerous 
union of power, was as little to be doubted, 
as the fact of such an union now existing 
was to be denied. That fact was ac- 
knowledged in the title set up by the 
party, and commented on intelligibly 
enough, by'their conduct. It was true, 
that England might be said to have de- 
clined becoming a party to such a league. 
She herself had once beendivided between 
two different political sects, calling them- 
selves Whigs and Tories; but*both of 
them professing to act for ‘the welfare of 
their country, and at least concurring in 
that principal object. .The Whigs con- 
ceived it necessary to her prosperity that 
the Crown of Great Britain should form a 
part of the alliance in which the greater 
number of the European states were en= 
gaged for the preservation of the balance 
of power. This was the principle on 
which the great lord Somers engaged in a 
war in king William the 3rd’s time; it was 
the principle of George the Ist’s war; of the 
great lord Chatham's; and in some sort, 
it was adopted even by the great lord 
Chatham’s great son. It was again re- 
cognized in the time of sir Robert Wal- 

ole. The government of those days 
hoped to hold the balance of Europe even 
between contending nations; and both 
parties, Whigs as well as Tories, com- 
bined for the attainment of this common 
object. Since the year 1815, however, 
this ancient system had been set aside; 
and it was clear, from the existing state of 
things, that, under the confederacy which 
was then formed, it could have no exist= 
ence. Where all the powerful states of 
Europe were to be the arbiters, there 
could be no equitable arbjtration: where 
all the weight of European power was 
thrown into one scale, there could be no 
counterpoise. To his majesty’s ministers, 
who first consented to that confederacy, 
and particularly to the late foreign secre- 
tary, he was willing to give full credit for 
good intentions. When Buonaparté had 
still arrayed around him all the resources 
of France, with all her energies at his 
command, he (lord H.) should have con- 
curred in thinking that some effectual 
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counterpoise was necessary; especially, as 
looking to those resources and to the 
temper of the extraordinary man by whom 
they were wielded, the security of Eng- 
land seemed to demand it. The govern- 
ment of that day thought proper there- 
fore to arm against him Spain, Russia, 
Prussia, and the other confederated 
powers. But when, by a course of events 
which he (lord H.) should ever consider 
most unfortunate, France became the por- 
tion of a nominee of that confederacy, it 
became hostile to the welfare of Europe. 
Whether the king of France became a 
member by accident or design, he knew 
pot. It was only too clear, that he had 
become a party. Why then, what was the 
meaning of this portentous alliance of 
monarchs? That the sovereigns of man- 
kind should league together was nothing 
new; for it was one of the oldest of 
leagues. But leagued they were, and 
against whom? If all the sovereigns were 
leagued, against whom could it be but 
their own subjects? With what other 
purpose could they confederate, but to 
support each other in governing their own 
subjects by their own will, in repressing 
every institution that might hold out to 
their people freedom of action: and in 
divesting themselves of all responsibility 
whatever, under any possible case of mis- 
peteroment or incapacity? Let noble 
rds mark what had been their conduct. 
The noble foreign secretary of that day 
assured the parliament that it was a very 
harmless alliance indeed; that there was 
nothing in its principle which appeared 
injurious to the interests of Great Britain ; 
but that, owing to some peculiarities in 
the constitution, the king of England 
could not become a party to it. In point 
of fact, it turned out that this objection, 
in form as the noble secretary put it, was 
an objection in law, and to the whole 
uestion; for, fortunately, the constitu- 
tion of England had provided that we 
eould have no such connexions with fo- 
reign powers without having some re- 
sponsible agent. But the meaning of the 
ether parties was soon. known, for the 
explained it by their own circulars. It 
was, forsooth, an alliance for the conser- 
vation of the monarchical principle. And 
what was this monarchical principle? The 
tight of one man to govern millions. It 
was legitimacy, not in the true sense of 
that word, but the establishment of 
military power in every country where 
hereditary princes were established, for 
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their support; even after, by their mis- 
government they ‘should have forfeited 
their hereditary right, or the circumstances 
of the time should have required a change 
of dynasty. 

. The noble lord next adverted to the 
case of Naples, and to the conduct of the 
late noble foreign secretary, who dis- 
approving partially of some of ‘the pro- 
ceedings of the holy alliance, seemed 
kindly to have furnished Austria with 
some hints as to the measures she should 
adopt, in order to prevent a rupture with 
this country. He (lord H.) was very 
sure that his majesty’s ministers would 
think with him, that, from that time they 
were no members of the confederacy. 
They retired from it, in truth, but it was 
with something like an ill-grace; for they 
resembled her who, ‘not accepting, did 
but half refuse.’"—The noble lord ob- | 
served, in respect of the conquest of 
Naples, that with whatever view it might 
have been projected and achieved, there 
was nothing in it that could put the safety 
of this country in jeopardy ; for doubtless, 
of all the members of that confederacy, 
that one which was least likely to produce 
harm to Great Britain was Austria. The 
same principles on which Austria had 
acted, had Jed other arms to the invasion 
of Spain. Russia, at first covertly, but 
afterwards more openly, expressed her 
opinion, that, according to the principles 
of the alliance, they were bound to inter- 
fere with the fevolutionists of Spain. 
«| know not,” continued his lordship, 
“ what was the motive which actuated 
Russia upon this occasion, whether it was 
fanaticism or zeal, or whether it was in 
pursuance of that system of aggrandize- 
ment and interference, upon which after 
embroiling a neighbouring country, 
Poland, she has succeeded in possessing 
herself of the ‘larger portion of her 
territory—of one of the finest parts of 
what she calls the western territory of 
Europe.” Having taken these resolutions, 
these holy allies issued their anathemas 
against constitutional Spain, and sum- 
moned their troops to the crusade which 
they proclaimed against the enemies of 
the monarchical principle. The ‘other 
princes of Europe, if they did waver, 
wavered not from any distaste for this cru- 
sade, but from a fear of the consequences 
of their embarking in it. It was not that 
they distrusted the fidelity of their own 
armies, but that they doubted’ the op- 
position of Great Britain. When, how- 





Al) 
ever, they had surmounted . these fears, 
they fell at once to the execution of those 

rojeets' which were most congenial to 
the ptinciples of their association. To 
their: banners repaired ultras and priests, 
zealous for the monarchical principle; 
furidus fanatics, and a licentious soldiery ; 
in short, every description of bold and 
bad men, who were allured by hopes of 
plunder, or by the confidence that they 
might insult the authority of Great 
Britain with impunity. M. Chateaubriand, 
who well understood the character of his 
own countrymen, knew that by holding 
out any prospect of conquest in a foreign 
country, he secured the favour and good 
wishes of almost all France, and even of 
the greater part of the Napoleonists 
themselves. He perfectly understood, as 
applied to Frenchmen, the value of that 
maxim, ‘“ Dominationem super alios, ad 
$ervitium suum, mercedem dant.” But 
a noble lord had that night- spoken of 
the freedom at present enjoyed in France. 
Why, was there any thing like freedom in 
any part of France at this moment? He 
might be told of their legislative chambers 
and their debates; of their President, and 
their forms. But did he look to these ex- 
ternals ? Did he look to the mere magis- 
tratuum nomina? Did he look to their 


forum, or to that place in which their 
folly committed its most disgusting ex- 
cesses? ‘+ Why,” added the noble lord, 
with much emphasis, “ is there any place 
in France, where a man would dare to 
stand up and say what I have been just 


saying? Idonot think, indeed, that the 
noble earl opposite, even if he were a 
despot, could so far overcome the natural 
goodness of his disposition as to send me 
to prison for the warmth of my language, 
but, thank God, my lords, I know that 
he cannot.” [a laugh.] He did contend, 
that the noble lord insulted the sacred 
name of freedom, when he named a 
country in which the language of freemen 
could not be spuken in the presence of 
power. Where men could not speak, 
and speak out, upon their own concerns, 
there was no freedom—there was no 
country—there was no law; and on what 
wm was:it upon the continent of Europe, 
that a man might so speak in public? 
A noble lord-near him, to whom he was 
much obliged for the suggestion, had just 
intimated to him, that he ought to except 
the kingdom of the Netherlands. And 
this was true; for never was there a 
country where the government had shewn 
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itself more.anxious to preserve the free. 
dom it possessed, than that of the Nether- 
lands—an anxiety which was to be traced 
to. a similarity in the habits and the cha- 
racter of the people, to the character and 
the habits of our own countrymen. 

But he now besought the house to 
mark what the actual. government of 
France had done. It had placed that 
nation in a situation by which it was en- 
abled to produce greater danger ‘to 
Europe, than ever Napoleon in the ple+ 
nitude of his power, could have effected. 
It was in the full possession of Spain ; 
it possessed at least a preponderating in- 
fluence in the councils of Portugal; its 
army was flushed with recent success, 
and was led on by a prince who, as 
the noble earl had truly said, pessessed 
considerable talent, and who had dis- 
played character and conduct sufficient to 
lead him on to other successes, which 
might tend, as those in Spain had done, 
te the glory and aggrandizement of 
France. It had, besides, a clergy and 
priesthood of vehement zeal, and devoted 
to the government. Its legislative body 
had just power enough to lay the re 
sources of the people at the feet of the 
ruling power, but not fellow-feeling 
enough with the people to direct those re- 
sources wisely and resolutely. It was, 
moreover, the head of a confederacy, 
which united all the powers of the con- 
tinent of Europe. Such was the con- 
dition of France; and was this, he asked, 
a state of things at all satisfactory to 
the feelings of those who were interested 
in the liberties of Europe? And here he 
felt it necessary to allude to an assertion 
of the noble earl, who said, that he had 
deprecated the invasion of Spain by 
France. It was true he had done so; but, 
in what way? It was merely by insisting 
upon the great improbability of the 
success of that invasion. ‘The’ whole 
tenor of the despatches and remon- 
strances was to this effect. The language 
of the government was constantly full of 
the inevitable great loss of men, the un- 
certainty of the conquest, the nature of 
the Spanish people. All these points 
were repeatedly urged to the French 
Government, and particularly by . that 
noble duke (Wellington), who so well 
knew their force, and who he was suré 
would spurn the imputation that he used 
any arguments contrary to his most stead- 
fast conviction. Why, then, although the 
noble earl had deprecated this war, what 
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had been the result of this deprecation? 
This dehortation, or remonstrance, or 
admonition, on the part of Great Britain, 
had produced no effect at all. It had 
been frequently said, in allusion to that 
long war which began with the French 
revolution, that one of its best con- 
sequences, was, that the dignity of 
England had been exalted, and that she 
had been placed in such a situation among 
the powers of Europe, as enabled her to 
decide on the fate of nations. Let 
this assertion be tried in the instance of 
Spain. What had been done there re- 
cently, was done independently of 
England: it mattered not whether it was 
good or bad: for if it were good, then 
the good had been effected without the 
assistance of England; if evil, it had 
been wrought in spite of her remon- 
strances, and against her interests. 
Was this not so? 

This, then, brought him to that part 
of the address. which touched upon 
the affairs of Spain, in all of which he 
could see no ground for that self-congra- 
tulation which his majesty’s. government 
derived from the policy they had adopted. 
They might have said that former wars 
had so exhausted our resources that we 
could no longer keep up our old cha- 
racter, as the champion of the freedom 
of all Europe: they might have said 
(though that would have been a strange 
octrine indeed), that we had nothing to 
o with the contest: they might have 
borrowed words from that eloquent person 
who ‘tricks out eloquence in all its 
drapery,” and have described the hap- 
piness and advantages which we had 
derived from standing by in strict and 
immoveable neutrality: they might have 
told us, as that same eloquent person had 
formerly done, that it would be Quixotic 
to interfere. But, although he (Lord-H.) 
thought that they would do wisely to 
renounce even all that high-minded and 
disinterested chivalry; yet still, at the 
same time that they would fling away 
all the crazy follies which distinguished 
the knight of La Mancha, there was one 
pert of his character which they might 
ave assumed with decency and pro- 
riety—they might have appeared at 
east as the Knights of the sorrowful Coun- 
tenance. If they could not prevent, they 
ought to regret this war: and to express 
their bitter Reapponiteent at its result. 
When he thought of what England had 
formerly done; and the sacrifices she 
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had made in causes similar to this of 
Spain ; when he remembered that it.was 
to unspotted honesty in her transactions 
with other countries, that she was indebted 
for her high station in Europe, he could 
not but think that it would have been 
more fitting for the ministers to have 
come down to the house, and to. have 
said, with respect to this confederacy,— 
“ O peers of England, shameful is this league ! 
Fatal this contract, cancelling your fame ; 
Blotting your names from books of memory ; 
Razing the characters of your renown, 
Reversing monuments of conquered France; . 
Undoing all, as all had never been !” 

Instead of this, however, they found 
cause of congratulation; and neither 
keeping up the character of the romantic 
knight, nor adopting the sentiments of 
the poet, they sought to make Noodles 
and Doodles of every body, and required 
that the face of Europe should, as the 
author of Tom Thumb had it, “ wear one 
universal grin.” . The ministers, however, 
might perhaps, say, that they thought the 
success of France of no consequence at 
all; he (lord H.) thought very differently. 
So important did he consider that success, 
that he thought it would behove the 
government of England to consider 
deeply and promptly, whether it was con- 
sistent with her reputation and her interest 
to form a part of the confederacy. They 
should be prepared to decide whether 
they ought to remain in it; and to think 
well, whether its operations were not, in 
fact, directed against the security of 
Europe. Upon this subject he could 
submit many important points to the con- 
sideration of their lordships, but at 


the present moment he should forbear to 


do so. It was, however, notorious that 
in that confederacy, there were persons 
who were the avowed enemies to the 
freedom of discussion and the freedom of 
the press which existed in this country, 
and to the free language which was used 
in that house. He had no doubt there 
were many persons in the cabinets of - 
the Governments which composed that 
league, who felt in no small degree angry, 
that men in England should not hesitate to 
call bankruptcy, and want of faith by their 
right names. . i would be recollected, too, 
that certain members of that confederacy 
owed the success of some of. their 
plans in a great measure to their having 
engaged religious fanaticism in their 
cause; and that although their means of 
hurting our commerce were haply limited, 
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they had not hesitated to throw as man 
‘impediments in its way as they could. It 
might then be a question whether it would 
not be wise to divide this confederacy, 
and return to the old policy of preserving 
the balance of power in Europe; or it 
might be adviseable to keep up a power 
similar to that of the Protestant party, 
which in former times had answered the 
same’ purpose ; or it might seem expedient 
to separate and sever our interests from 
the old world; and looking to the United 
States and the Republics of South 
America, to form some new system of 
alliance, and create some new. balance of 
power. This, however, was not the 
moment nor the place for agitating such 
questions; but the time was approaching 
when the choice must be made—when 
some.system must be adopted ; and any 
would be better than none. It would 
be impossible effectually to contend with 
the power of that system which was 
uniformly, silently, and ably pursued. 
In the long run, the resources even of 
the “people of England, brave and 
patient as they were, would not be equal 
to that power. He sincerely hoped that 
those persons, whoever they might be, 
who should have the directions of the 
councils of the kingdom, would, when 
the time for making that choice should 
come, choose wisely; and he trusted it 
would come soon. If they did not, the 
nation would certainly be brought to dis- 
grace, possibly to ruin and extinction; 
and this fate, if the opportunity of 
averting it were neglected, would be fully, 
deserved. 

Earl Darnley pressed upon the House 
the necessity of taking into its earliest 
consideration the state of Ireland. The 
evils that afflicted that unhappy country 
must be probed to the bottom. They 
were of a magnitude to allow of no longer 
delay. He therefore took that opportu- 
nity of stating, that on a very early day, 


_ he should bring the subject under the con- 


sideration of that House. 
The Address was agreed to, nem. diss. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, February 3. 

ADDRESS ON THE Kino’s SPEECH AT 
THE OPENING oF THE SEssion.] The 
Speaker having reported’ the Speech of 
the Lords Commissioners, and read it to 
the House, fo 

Mr, Rowland Hill rose to move an ad- 
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dress of thanks, and spoke nearly as fot- 
lows :—‘* Mr. Speaker, I should not have 
ventured to present myself to the House, 


for the first time, on this important’ occa- 


sion, if I were not convinced that the in- 
dulgence to those who undertake to move 
the Address to the Throne is always in 
proportion to the necessity there may be 
for showing it. With a full sense of 
my own inability to perform’ this task, I 
trust I may rely on even a larger portion 
of their kindness than they have been 
called upon to show on any former occa- 
sion. Nothing, indeed, should have in- 
duced me to undertake it, but the full 
persuasion that the Address of Thanks I 
shall have to move to his majesty, for the 
most gracious Speech which we have jast 
heard, will be received with the una- 
nimous approbation of this House. Sir, 
I think myself particularly fortunate that 
this duty has fallen to my lot ata time 
when, from the very gracious sentiments 
contained in his majesty’s Speech, it will 
be extremely difficult for any man to find 
the means of raising a discordant voice 
[ Hear, hear!]. Sir, when I look back to 
the last few years of our history ; when I 
recur to the stupendous exertions and un- 
equalled difficulties of the long war in 
which this country has been engaged, and 
the consequent distress arising from those 
exertions and those- difficulties; I say, 
when I contrast that state of the country’ 
with its present condition, I am filled with. 
admiration and astonishment; and the 
suddenness of the change and rapid con- 
trast in our situation appear to be more 
like the creation of some superior power, 
than to flow from the ordinary influence 
of human councils. [Cheers.] Within 
seven years of a war, which has endured 
for a quarter of a century, in which all 
Europe was engaged; but the resources 
mainly supplied by Great Britain; we find 
our commerce extended to the remotest 
corners of the globe; -our manufactures 
in the highest prosperity, and public cre-~ 
dit, the life blood of the state, full of 
animation and vigour; while that which 
is the most important interest of them all, 
the agricultural, with which my own, and 
the fortunes and welfare of those I have 
the honour to represent, is in a gradual 
po vest amelioration.—In addition to a 
gratifying prospect, I am ha to. be 
able % eid lies from Ireland hitherto 
the dark quarter in our political horizon, 
a ray of light has broken’forth, which I. 
hail as the augury of future improvement. 
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By the wise removal of invidious distince 
tions and restrictions. in our mutual com- 
merce, by an extension of the blessings 
of education, and by a cordial sympathy 
in her sufferings in times of calamity, the 
reflecting part of the people of Ireland 
have been convinced of the deep interest 
which Englishmen take in her welfare ; a 
conviction which will ultimately tend ‘to 
make her a large participator in that 
happy state which makes us the envy and 
admiration of the world. In common with 
every lover of peace and of my country, 
I rejoice at the continued assurances of 
the friendly disposition entertained by 
foreign powers towards his majesty; and 
it is an act of justice in me to offer up my 
humble tribute of applause and gratitude 
to his majesty and his ministers, for the 
undeviating neutrality which this country 
has maintained during the late partial agi- 
tation of the Continent; a neutrality, 
which I am persuaded has prevented the 
re-kindling of a war throughout the states 
of Europe, and has established the peace 
of the world on a foundation of no ordi- 
nary stability.—In referring to that part 
of his majesty’s Speech in which he has 
commanded the estimates of the present 
year to be laid: before the House, I have 
to congratulate you ; affording as it does, 
a striking proof of the prosperity of the 
ublic finances, that even after provision 
is made for the expenses incidental to an 
augmentation, his majesty has been under 
the'necessity of making in both his naval 
and military force, an expectation is held 
out, that some means may be found of 
relieving several branches of our national 
industry. The expediency of this aug- 
mentation is unhappily founded on the 
state of the West-India Isles. I cannot, 
however, but indulge the hope, that a 
steady and calm investigation will prove 
that the true interests of the Colonists 
are inseparably connected with the moral 
improvement and meliorated condition of 
the slave population; and that the chief 
cause of the military augmentation will 
soon cease to exist. Offering, therefore, 
my grateful thanks to the House for the 
kindness. with which they have heard me, 
I shall move that an humble Address be 
nted to his inajesty.—The hon. mem- 
then moved an Address, which, as 
usual, was: an echo of his majesty’s 
Speech 
Mr. 


James Daly rose to second. the 
Address. He said, that although he con- 
sidered himself inadequate to handle the 
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‘various and a aypen topics contained in 
e 


the address, yet conceived that he 
should better consult the wishes and the 
convenience of the House, by entering at 
once into the discussion of. the subject 
before them, than he should.do by wasting 
their time in making apologies.. He was 
induced to second the Address moved by 
his hon. friend, from a consideration ‘of 
the various topics contained in the speech 
of which it was an-echo, from the tone 
and temper with which they were intro- 
duced, and from a belief that there would 
be little or no opposition from any part of 
the House. To him it appeared, that the 
internal state of the country, as well as 
its foreign relations, were calculated, 
upon a fair and impartial view of the 
whole, to give great and sincere satisfac- 
tion.. For a vast number of years, Eng- 
land, almost single-handed, had had. to 
struggle against all the powers of Europe, 
guided and impelled by the genius and 
activity of one of the most extraordinary, 
and one of the ablest men. that the world 
ever produced. It was, on the part. of 
this country, a struggle, not for strength, 
not for ambition, it was 9 struggle for 
independence—the question was, whether 
she should fall under the feet. of the 
conqueror of Europe, or whether she 
should remain.a free nation? It was not 
his intention to detain the House. by en- 
tering into a detail of the glorious 
achievements of the army and navy of 
England during that memorable struggle. 
Great Britain at length had triumphed in 
the contest, and Europe, through her 
means, was delivered from the ascendancy. 
of the man who had conquered, and who 
would have enslaved her... After the ter- 
mination of the war, England, at the 
Congress which was held by the powers 
of Europe, was as conspicuous for mo- 
deration in the cabinet as she had, been 
for valour in the field: her ministers, 
wisely considering her real welfare, saw, 
that to promote. that end; it was necessary 
to establish and to secure the permanent 
tranquillity of Europe. They went, there- 
fore, to the Congress, Propered to sacri- 
fice petty interests, and to place Europe 
in such a situation as was best calculated 
to avoid all future grounds and causes of 
disagreement and of quarrel. Such having 
been the liberal and: the wise determina- 
tion of ministers, it-was: not a matter of 
surprise, although it was of congratula- 
tion, that with respect to England the re~ 
lations of Europe remained undisturbed. 
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‘much to encounter; but buoyed up by 


* ‘He was glad to find, from the Speech 
of his majesty, that the relations of peace 
and amity between England and foreign 

wers remained in full force; and he 

oped they would long continue undis- 
turbed. At all times such a state of 
things was most desirable: at the pre- 
Sent moment most particularly was it a 
matter of public congratulation. Parlia- 
ment had met after the conclusion of a 
war in another country, the termination 
of which certainly could not be consider- 
ed agreeable to the wishes of any British 
subject [Hear, hear!]. No one who 
lived in a free country, and who knew 
what freedom meant—no one who enjoy- 
ed the invaluable blessings of liberty— 
but must regret the extinguishment of the 
slightest spark of that liberty, no matter 
in what part of the world it might have 
been accomplished. Such was his feeling; 
but still he was bound to say, that the 


slight struggle which the people of Spain. 


had made, afforded the strongest proof, 
that the policy pursued by the govern- 
ment of England was sound and wise. 
The manliness and determination which 
our ministers had shown, contrary, he 
would say, to the feeling of the country, 
reflected the highest credit upon them. 
The miserable resistance that had been 
made in Spain, afforded but too melan- 
choly a proof, that the people of that 
country had not the hearts to fight for 
liberty, even if they had souls to value its 
blessings. England, during the great 
struggles that she had made, had afforded 
many noble proofs, that where her in- 
terests and her’ honour were concerned, 
she would not hesitate to go to war; but, 
after those struggles had ceased—after 
the blessings of peace had been happily 
earned and were about to be enjoyed—to 
throw those blessings away, to dash the 
cup from her lips, would not have been 
the way to promote the real glory or the 
permanent interest of the country. 

To those ministers who had pre- 
served the country, the acknowledgments 
of the country were due; the effects of 
their policy were before the world, and 


-~ no candid man would condemn them. 


During the pressure which the country 
Jaboured under after the termination of 
the war, the ministers acknowledged the 
fact of that depression; but at the same 
time they ventured to predict its rapid 
improvement and its future prosperity. 
The state at that period might have been 
compared to a ship ina storm: she had 
VOL. X. 
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her native energies, she rode triumphantly 
‘over the waves, and reached the destined 
port. The various branches:of -her com- 
merce had increased, and extended them- 
selves. The agricultural interest, than 
which none was more important, and 
none had been so much depressed, it was 
gratifying to think was reviving. And 
happily, the increasing prosperity of the 
agricultural interest was not owing to any 
peculiar circumstance, to any political 
and unlooked for event, but to the in- 
creasing wealth and affluence of the coun- 
try—to that wealth and affluence which 
every day created new wants, and enabled 
the people to gratify them.—He would 
now, slightly, advert to other topics of the 
address. The House was aware that for 
the last eight years, most enormous sums 
had been remitted, in the way of taxation. 
The remission of taxes had relieved the 
people, and had placed the financial 
system of the country upon an effective 
footing. It was to the operation of that 
system that England owed the proposed 
arrangement of her debt at the .hands of 
Austria. Nor would France, were it not 
for the aid of English capital, have been 
able to march her armies into Spain—a 
monstrous aggression, which he con- 
demned ; but he noticed the fact merely 
to show the influence and power of this 
country. He had heard at different times, 
both in and out of that House, observa- 
tions as to the power of England, and her 
influence as regarded foreign states; but 
it was his opinion, that that influence was 
never more conspicuous, that England 
had never held the balance of power with 
a more even or steady hand than she did 
at the present day. aii" 

Looking at the state of South America, 
it was gratifying, in the highest degree, 
to mark the progress of freedom: in that 
country: it was gratifying to see millions 
throwing off the most abject yoke of 
slavery that ever disgraced the world, and 
pressing forward to vindicate the dignity 
and the independence of human nature, 
and to rank themselves amongst the na- 
tions of the earth [Hear, hear!]. The 
establishment, upon the part of England, 
of consuls in different parts of South 
America, was one step, at ‘Jeast, and a 
most important step, in favour of her li- 
berties. He hailed it as such: but, whilst 
he did so, he would have it understood, 
that ‘he would not wish lightly to en- 
—e rebellion: he recollected. that 
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Bnogland, during the contest between her 
and America, loudly complained of the 
interference of other powers, as an in- 
fraction of those general laws which one 
nation was bound to preserve with respect 
to another. 

With regard to the West Indies, he 
thought that parliament could not act 
with too much caution, or with too much 
delicacy, as to the measures which it 
might be deemed necessary to apply, for 
_ the purpose of promoting theamelioration, 

and of ensuring the tranquillity of the 
West Indies. They would have to con- 
sider the system which for a long course 
of years had been pursued in that coun- 
try; they would have to review the vari- 
ous acts of parliament that had been made 
as regarding it; they would have to con- 
sider the interests and the rights of the 
proprietors ; and to adopt their measures 
with a slow and cautious hand. He said 
this, not from any want of good feeling 
towards the slaves; the first vote he had 
given in that House was a vote for the 
total and complete emancipation of the 
negroes, and he always looked upon that 
act of emancipation as an ornament and 
glory to the English statute-book. He 
was an anxious friend to the emancipation 
of slaves in every country; but he could 
not, at the same time, shut his eyes to the 
situation of proprietors, nor to the in- 
justice of what would be neither more nor 
less than an interference with the rights 
of private property. Under all the cir- 
cumstances, parliament would act wisely 
to weigh well the state of the West Indies, 
before they proceeded to overturn a sys- 
tem which had existed for so many years 
in that country. 


There was another subject to which he ! 


would advert—a subject which, he had 
no doubt, interested the feelings of that 
House—he meant the situation of his own 
country. Gifted highly by nature, pos- 
sessing a soil superior to that of England, 
it was a most melancholy and humiliating 
fact, that in every other particular she 
was far behind her: it was painful to al- 
lude to the various proofs of misgovern- 
ment—of oppression—which accounted 
for the constant disturbances which pre- 
vailed in that country. He did not deny 
that much had been done for Ireland ; that 
large sums had been given to promote 
education. He hoped they had been pro- 
perly appropriated. The splendid muni- 
ficence of England two years ago, had 
done more to strengthen British influence, 
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and to place the people of England in a 
true light before the people of Ireland, 
than any circumstance which had ever 
occurred. The assembling of magistrates 
in petty sessions, instead of administering 
justice or injustice in their own houses, 
he knew had been attended with the most 
beneficial results, Justice so administer- 
ed, impressed the people with the belief 
that at length the laws were about to be 
dealt out with an even hand to the great 
man and to the poor man. The want of 
employment of the population was one of 
the prominent evils of Ireland, but he 
hoped that that evil would soon be reme- 
died. But it could be only remedied by 
the circulation of English capital; and it 
was a pleasing fact within his own know- 
ledge, that during the last six months 
large sums of British capital had found 
their way into Ireland [Hear, hear A 
He hailed this as the commencement of a 
great good, for it was his opinion, that 
one British merchant employing his capi- 
tal in manufactures in Ireland, would be 
of greater benefit to that country than 
whole volumes of laws [Cheers]. But 
when he said this he meant not to deny 
the influence of wise and wholesome laws, 
or the influence of wise and able men 
called upon to administer those laws. 
The measures that had been recently 
taken had not improved the situation of 
the people: indeed, so,rapid an improve- 
ment could not have been expected. But 
it was his hope that Ireland would im- 
prove—that measures would be taken to 
bind the people to the laws, to remove 
the causes of disgust and dissatisfaction, 
and to ensure the public tranquillity. . He 
was convinced that British capitalists, 
once assured of safety and protection, 
would employ their money in that coun- 
try, and under their influence he had as 
little doubt that Ireland would rapidly 
improve [Hear, hear!]. There was an- 
other great benefit which might be easily 
conferred on Ireland, and which it was 
injustice not to confer. To what, he 
would ask, were the British people in- 
debted for their superiority, their pros- 
perity, and their happiness? They were 
indebted for those great blessings to the 
union that prevailed amongst them, founds 
ed, as that union was, upon the full and 
equal enjoyment of their common coun 
try, and the blessings of their. common 
constitution [Cheers]. He believed that 
any measures which might be taken, how= 
ever well intended, would be of no essen- 
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tial benefit to Ireland, as long as the 
people were on divided by means of the 
very laws by which they were governed. 
These laws could only be looked upon in 
the light of a disgrace and misfortune ; 
they went to bar out the great majority of 
the people from the rights of their coun- 
try ; they went to arm one party against 
another, and to depress and degrade the 
whole. He had felt it necessary to say 
thus much, because he would have ill dis- 
charged his duty, if, whilst he alluded to 
the measures of improvement which had 
taken place, he did not say that, unac- 
companied by the great measure of jus- 
tice to which he alluded, they would turn 
out to be of very little value ; he did not 
mean to say that they would be of no 
value. As the supporter of the policy of 
the present ‘ministry, he trusted that he 
should be excused in seconding an Ad- 
dress to the Throne on a royal Speech, 
which pointed cut the fortunate results of 
that policy, in the continued peace of 
Europe, and in the increasing happiness 
and prosperity of the empire at large. 
{ Hear, hear!) 

Mr. Brougham said, that he rose thus 
early to press himself upon the attention 
of the House, chiefly in consequence of 
the observations which had fallen from 
the hon. member who had so eloquently 
seconded the motion for the address. 
With respect to the Speech itself, he was 
in the same situation in which he believed 
the great majority of the members of that 
House found themselves on the present 
night, when they had heard for the first 
time of the topics of the speech, save 
what they had gleaned by hearsay in the 
morning, through the various channels of 
communication open to them; partly, in- 
deed, through the English newspapers, 
partly, also, through the foreign; for 
a the one, as through the other, 
they had anticipations of, he believed, 

ual accuracy. He should therefore 
wish, considering the great importance 
of the occasion, the greater importance 
of the crisis, and the magnitude of the 
topits which such a speech must neces- 
sarily embrace—he could wish, he said, 
on this occasion, and. now more than on 
any other within his memory, to be al- 
lowed to recur to the good old establish- 
ed practice of consideration before they 
discussed the Speech from the Throne, 
and not to be driven prematurely, and ina 
state of comparative ignorance, to do that 
which, in whatever way it could be view- 
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ed, amounted to nothing more nor less 
than a committal of themselves to the 
adoption of certain propositions, which 
were precipitated into their view by his 
majesty’s ministers on the very first day 
of the session, But, as he knew little of 
the contents of the Speech, except from 
the sources to which he had already re- 
ferred, and as he had only heard the sub- 
jects therein referred to glanced at and 
elucidated in the specch of the hon. se- 
conder, not having had the ‘advantage of 
hearing the hon. mover’s speech, he had 
only the power, upon the spur of the oc- 
casion, to notice such arguments as he 
had heard in support of the topics, in a 
speech which he had not had the-oppor- 
tunity of considering; and the considera- 
tion of which he was afraid he had. no 
chance of inducing the House, according 
to the good old practice, to postpone. 
There were, indeed, certain expressions 
and opinions which had fallen from the 
lips of the hon. seconder, which he had 
heard with great delight ; and so, on the 
other hand, there were others which the 
hon. seconder had used, to which he could 
not defer his opposition-one moment, and 
the policy and principle of which he must 
positively contradict. For the former— 
namely, the parts of the hon. member's 
speech which gave him the warmest plea- 
sure—he had to refer to his concluding 
observations, which, considering the oc- 
casion when he uttered them, his situa- 
tion, and the circumstances under which 
he avowed such principles, were not only 
worthy of the age in which the hon. 
member lived, but afforded some presage 
that the time had at length arrived, when 
that disgraceful system under which Ire- 
land had been so long misgoyerned was 
to be abandoned, and when that unhappy 
country was at length to be ruled upon 
some constitutional, intelligible, and con- 

sistent mode of government ; and not by 

having one officer in its administration so 
placed and so acting, as to thwart another, 
or both of them so relatively situated in 
the scale of their system, as to be neutral- 
ized by a power which worked at home, 
and which they were afraid to strike; or 
by not being allowed to carry with them 
any settled determination to act entirely 

for the benefit of the people and the tran- 

quillity of the state. It was time that an 

avowal should be made of some. wish to 

give to Ireland the benefit of constitu 
tional freedom—of that practical adminis- 
tration of good laws, which was the real 
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and best mode of securing the public‘co- 
operation in their behalf: it was time to 
hold out that hope to a suffering and long 
misgoverned people, who had, to use the 
eloquent language of the hon. seconder, 
only known the British constitution b 
the bars which shut it out from them. If 
this were the new and sound policy which 
was to dawn upon Ireland, he hailed its 
approach, not only as the greatest bless- 
ing which could be bestowed upon that 
afflicted people, but as the most certain 
means of extending concord among all 
classes of his majesty’s subjects, and of 
making them more generally useful to the 
empire at large. This change, however, 
to be effective must not be delayed: it 
must be promptly taken up by an effec- 
tive and honest effort of the government, 
emanating directly from them, and pro- 
mulgated with an avowed determination 
to have it strictly and inflexibly applied. 
Concurring as he did in this part of the 
hon. member's speech, it was with regret 
that he had to follow up his other obser. 
vations with the most decided expression 
of dissent from many of the sentiments 
uttered by him. Indeed, he could hardl 
understand some of the comments whic 
he had made upon the policy and conduct 
of this country towards her foreign rela- 
tions :—he hardly knew on what portion 
of her late intercourse with foreign states 
England ought to felicitate herself—the 
cursory expression of regret which the 
hon. member had applied to the infamous 
invasion of Spain, following his allusion to 
the single sentence which the speech con- 
tained respecting that event, and which 
was one congratulating the sovereign on 
the line of policy he had been advised to 
adopt. Good God! what was that line 
of policy ? It might have been right, or it 
might have been wrong—it was now too 
late to argue the question of that policy ; 
but was its effect that upon which the par- 
liament had a right now to congratulate 
their sovereign? To have adopted a dif- 
ferent policy might, perhaps, as the hon. 
member supposed, have led to defeat ; but 
even in that view of it, they were only 
one degree better off than they would 
have been had they made the experiment 
of their interference. This country might 
have been, under one alternative, doomed 
to witness, notwithstanding her interposi- 
tion, the’ conquest of Spain by France, 
and the ultimate possibility of being in- 
volved in a war, without making the at- 
tempt to frustrate the aggression of the 
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invader. That course she had not taken; 
but had remained a witness of the aggres- 
sion. Was that a topic of congratulation? 
It might have been wise not to have gone 
to war; but he must repeat, that of all 
topics of self-congratulation, and of all 
times to urge them in the face of the 
world, this was the most extraordinary, 
the most incredible, when the avowed ob- 
ject of France, and those with whom that 
power was in conjunction, was, to put 
down the spark of liberty wherever it 
dawned. Was that the moment for Eng- 
land to congratulate herself upon her 
non-interference to save the rights and li- 
berties of independent states? At least, 
it became a free nation like this, not to 
withhold her remonstrance from being 
heard, rather than her congratulation 
upon her own passiveness, by the sup- 
porters of that league of despots, who, in 
the first instance, through the poorer of 
France against Spain, have avowed their 
armed conspiracy against the liberties of 
the world. ‘That such a moment should 
be taken by a British Parliament to con- 
gratulate the Crown, that matters have 
not gone worse with the people of Eng- 
land, would hardly be credited, unless b 

those who had heard the words of the ad- 
dress. Let the House recollect what it 
was which had happened since they had 
last met: it was only the conquest of 
Spain by France—only that France had, 
by force of arms, possessed herself of that 
ancient and once powerful nation—and 
only that Great Britain had suffered, al- 
most without remonstrance, that French 
achievement to be performed. And yet 
England was now to congratulate herself 
upon what she had done, or rather had 
failed to do, for the preservation of the li- 
berties of an independent state. There 
was a time when that event (the conquest 
of Spain) was much more distant than it 
lately looked—when the situation of Eng- 
land at home was most different from what 
it now was—when the necessary mode of 
conducting the particular war was the 
most expensive of all the expensive wars 
that had ever been undertaken—and yet, 
at that time the struggle of Spain was by 
England manfully and victoriously de- 
fended, and her victories in that cause 
celebrated throughout the world. But; 
of what avail, he now asked, had been 
that expense and that bloodshed? It was 
now imloed —_ sorry was he to say it), 
useless :to. discuss the different policy 
which the government had on the late ec- 
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casion pursued ; but, for God’s sake, if it 
cannot be the subject of remonstrance, let 
it not be put forth on parliamentary re- 
cord as a fit source for expressing felici- 
tations to the throne. 

The hon. member had dwelt.upon the 
inadequate resistance made by the people 
of Spain to their invaders, and had from 
thence inferred, that the Spaniards had 
altered their attachment to a free consti- 
tution, and, to say the least of it, had 
evinced but a very moderate desire for a 
species of liberty for which they were not 
prepared, and manifested no feeling to 
make any sacrifice for the maintenance of 
the new constitution provided for them, 
This argument of the hon. member cut 
two ways; and, viewed in either, carried 
with it many difficulties. He should like 
to know if or was not against the pre- 
sent restored government—if the feelings 
and principles of an immense part of the 
Spanish population were not decidedly 
favourable to the system which the allies 
had subverted—if such, had not been, and 
still was the predominant desire of that 
people, why was France compelled to 
keep 60 or 70,000 troops in Spain to prop 
the throne of Ferdinand? The hon. mem- 
ber’s argument, to say the least of it, 
placed him in this dilemma—either the 
Spaniards loved a free constitution, and 
must be kept down from the enjoyment of 
it by an overawing force; or France has 
conquered Spain, and is prepared to hold 
itas a conquered country. There was no 
getting rid of that dilemma. There was 
one of two conclusions to which the argu- 
ment, as put by the hon. member inevit- 
ably led—one of them was most hostile to 
the plighted faith of a great nation, most 
dangerous to the safety of surrounding 
states, and most deeply committing the 
public honour of France; who, but the 
spring before her invasion, had disavowed 
all idea of a direct attack upon Spain. In 
the face of Europe, France had disavowed 
that aggression formed any part of her 
views towards Spain. The British go- 
vernment had been duped by the disgust- 
ing hypocrisy which then veiled the de- 
signs of France; and being so duped, the 
means were overlooked of doing what 
could be done to avert the fate of Spain. 
But, on the other hand, if that were not 
the alternative to which Spain was reduc- 
ed, and that she had a desire to maintain 
her constitution, but compelled to. yield 
to the force of circumstances, was herself 
unable to present a sufficient front to her 
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other free countries for a support that 
would have been trifling to them, yet 
adequate to her exigencies-—a trifling pe- 
cuniary aid, a small naval co-operation, 
the resources which she might have de- 
rived from the individual services of en- 
terprising individuals by the repeal of the 
foreign enlistment bill—these, with her 
own efforts, might have had a fair trial, 
although it was impossible to foresee the 
actual result. There was no getting rid 
of the dilemma which he had pointed out. 
He believed the cause of the disasters:of 
Spain had arisen from the conduct of both 
parties, who were affected by the dilem- 
ma. He believed that Spain had been 
prepared to defend her constitution, 
though left to herself, without leaders 
and external support, and that still she 
was kept down by the overwhelming 
power of France—that she had suffered 
a conquest of her natioral independence, 
the worst and most dangerous of all con- 
quests, in the face of a civilized world. 
This was an overt act in the conspiracy 
of the great band of tyrants against the 
liberties of free states; and it had been 
done while another great nation, herself 
the cradle of freedom, remained a passive 
spectator of that blew, which, by the 
least active interposition, she might have 
repelled. 

What had this country gained by the 
policy on which they were now called 
upon to felicitate themselves? The hon. 
gentleman had asserted, that at no former 
period of her history had Great Britain 

eld a more commanding attitude in the 
eyes of the world, or one in which sh 
more completely held the balance of 
power in the scale of human politics. 
Where was this shown? Where was this 
preponderating control of. influence 
visible? They once, indeed, could boast 
of that proud pre-eminency; but he 
challenged any man to point out its ex- 
istence now, in governing the destinies of 
states, Either, they had the power, and 
refrained from using it, or they had 
suffered the beam which upheld liberty 
and the independence of nations to be 
kicked by a herd of despots, ‘and the 
balance to be overpowered ; or they had 
suffered themselves to be duped and 
cajoled, and shut out from the Europeao 
system; or, what was, if possible, still 
worse, to be called into it, when (and 
indeed upon jno other occasion) they 
were, wanted as brokers, when the bills 
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were to. be paid, and the money was to 
be supplied to meet the exigency of the 
scheme. One mode of estimating the 
sense entertained by the Continental 

ers of the conduct and station of 

gland was, to see in what light 
foreigners treated them. It was now the 
proverbial talk abroad, when the politics 
of England were discussed, that she was 
no longer entitled to rate herself as a first- 
rate controlling power—no, nor even as a 
second-rate; but must take her place as 
an insular power, where nature had put 
her, or where she had put herself. It 
might be said, that the dangers which 
were imputed to the system of the 
foreign despots were fanciful, distant, 
and chimerical. He was prepared to 
maintain the contrary from the avowed 
principles of the conspirators, commonly 
called ‘* The Holy Alliance.” [A cry of 
«‘ Hear.”}] What! was this designation 
of these Sovereigns? doubted? Why, it 
was not his, but that which they had 
given themselves. There was but one 
view which could be taken of that league 
of conspirators, and of the motives of 
their alliance. He did not expect that 


any measure would proceed from these 


conspirators during ‘the course of either 
the present year or of the next year, or 
even of the year after that, expressly 
designed to wound the pride, or outrage 
the feelings of the people of this 
country; for though that people were 
prevented by many considerations from 
plunging hastily into the miseries of war, 
thédugh-they were bound over to keep 
the peace in recognizances of eight 
hundred millions sterling ; yet, as in the 
case of ee individuals, there were 
insults which compelled them to forfeit 
the recognizances into which they had 
entered, so also, in the case of nations, 
there were circumstances so injurious to 
their honour, so galling totheir pride, and 
even so alarming to their fears, as to 
induce them to forfeit the recognizances 
by which they were bound, and to say, 
in’ language more warranted by high 
feeling than by sound discretion, “ Let 
the'debt go; let the storm come; we are 
— for the worst; and hap what 

jap may, we will submit no longer to the 
contumely and outrage of these oppressors 
of mankind.” Therefore, it was, he 
conceived, that the imperial personages 
abroad would proceed slowly and gra- 
dually, but still silently and surely in 
their infernal’ work; that they would 
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not assail us by any direct and immediate 
measures, but would accustom us by 
degrees, to bear, first one thing and then 
another, till at last, when they had come 
to that point at which we necessarily must 
stop, we should find that we had lost the 
golden opportunity of resisting them with 
success; and having lost with it, that 
which to individuals was every thing, and 
to nations almost every thing, namely, 
our honour, should be driven at their good 
time, and not at our own, to wage a 
long and sanguinary, and perhaps, un- 
successful struggle against those whom 
we could have resisted successfully had 
we resisted them in the outset of their 
aggressions. 

In making these assertions, he was not 
indulging in empty and unsupported de- 
clamation. He had only to ask the 
house to look at the conduct of these 
crowned conspirators abroad, and then 
request it to judge of what their inten- 
tions, and feelings, and conduct must 
soon be toward us.’ He had been treated 
during the last session—and as it was a 
most important point, and one of which 
he had a most vivid recollection, he 
would proceed to it first—he had been 
treated with a sneer of contempt, by 
a right hon. secretary, when he had 
stated, that, according to information 
which he had received, the allied 
sovereigns had commenced a system of 
unwarrantable interference with the in- 
ternal government of the Swiss cantons. 
He had said at the time that he did not 
believe all the information which he had 
received, but had added, that if the least 
part of the least statement which he had 
heard were founded upon fact, it was 
much too much. The right hon. secre- 
tary, in reply, contented himself with 
parodying the expression which he had 
used, and did not venture to say, ‘ there 
is no foundation for such a story,” which 
would have been satisfactory, or “‘ we do 
not ourselves know of any such thing,” 
which to him would have been more satis- 
factory ; for he should have supposed that 
as the well-paid minister, whom we had 
residing in that country, with all the in- 
telligence which it was his duty and his 
business to collect, had not heard any 
thing of such a measure, there could not 
be any truth in the information which he 
had received regarding it. The right 
hon. secretary, however, ventured to say, 
‘¢ If the least part of the least statement 
which the hon. and learned gentleman has 
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made, is much too much for him to dis- 
close, it may be a satisfaction to him to 
know, that that least part is much more 
than his Majesty’s Government are in- 
formed of.” From the epigrammatic 
turn of the expressions which the right 
hon. secretary had then used, he had an 
entire recollection of the reply which 
he had then made; and yet, notwith- 
standing that reply, it now turned out 
beyond all dispute, that the intelligence 
which he had received, was much more 
correct than that which had been trans- 
mitted to his Majesty’s government: for 
though, hitherto, he had not been proved 
to be correct in what he had asserted 
regarding the offer of placing Switzerland 
under the protectorate of an Austrian 
prince, still he had been more than borne 
out by facts, in what he had asserted re- 
garding the restrictions which were to be 
placed upon the freedom of its press, and 
the regulations by which it was proposed 
to send all emigrants out of its territories ; 
or, in other words, by imperial mandate, 
to convert Switzerland, which in all former 
time had been an inviolable asylum to all 
persons persecuted for their religious and 
political opinions, into a mere province and 
appanage to Austria. Sorry was he to 
state, but it was a matter too important to 
be passed over in silence, that those indi- 
viduals whom the calamities of their 
country and the oppression of its rulers 
had induced to seek refuge.in Switzerland, 
had been driven from its confines, with 
an aggravation of suffering that was 
totally unnecessary even to accomplish 
the infernal purposes of their per- 
secutors ; and that the press had been put 
down with a degree of superfluous 
violence, for which it was impossible to 
account upon any rational principle: for, 
not content with putting down those 
journals which communicated political 
intelligence, or those journals of intel- 
ligence in which certain matters of 
political discussion were mixed, they had 
even put down those journals of which 
the object was mere literary and scientific 
discussion, for no other reason, that he 
could learn, than that they savoured of 
discussion, and that discussion and con- 
spiracy could not stand together. He 
might be told in reply, that notwith- 
standing all these circumstances, the 
finances of Switzerland, though small 
in amount, were flourishing, that its 
people were contented and cheerful, and 
almost free from taxation; that there was 
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tranquillity within, and no disturbance 
from without; but yet, though, all this 
were true, he would still call Switzerland 
an unhappy country, placed as it was at 
the beck of foreign despots, and there- 
fore forced to connive at the wrongs, 
which those public conspirators, against 
all that was free, and virtuous, and holy, 
were daily inflicting against the liberties 
of mankind. The people of Switzerland 
were made their accomplices, and. thus 
contrived to preserve nominal freedom, 
whilst practically suffering all the indig- 
nities of the most abject slavery. By 
such conduct they trusted to escape 
those evils, which open resistance would 
immediately bring upon them; and all 
they gained by such obedience to the 
mandates of their masters was a post- 
ponement—a short postponement of the 
misfortunes which they dreaded. 

Nor was it in Switzerland alone, that 
these conspirators made their power to 
be felt and feared. In Germany they 
exercised similar control; and it was not 
too much to say, that they acted as a 
police; a kind of royal, imperial, and 
military police—all over the continent of 
Europe. Indeed, they acted like that 
unseen body which formerly exercised its 
influence over Germany, to counteract 
principles and practices as detestable as 
their own. Like that unseen body, these 
conspirators met in secret conclave to 
effect their objects: like them, they de- 
liberated on their decrees in private, and 
afterwards appointed individual members 
to execute them in public. For instance, 
sentence went forth against Italy, and 
Austria was appointed to desolate and over- 
run that beautiful country. On a subse- 
quent occasion, Spain and Portugal became 
the object of their rage, and to France was 
allotted the task of punishing and enslaving 
them. On one day Austria, and on 
another France, was the power selected to 
execute the orders of this confederation of 
despots; and that, too, without any de- 
ference to us or to our interests (indeed, as 
to our interests, it would only enhance the 
merit of the deed, if it were decidedly 
hostile to them) ; without any regard to 
our feelings, principles, customs, or 
opinions; and the bitter fruits of those 
orders, were reaped by their victims, or 
by ourselves, without any question being 
made as to their effects, or any objection 
being urged by us_as to their conse- 
quences [Hear, hear]. And this, he was 
to be told, was subject of congratulation 
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to the people of England! This was 
holding the balance of power, swaying 
the destinies of Europe, and executing 
‘our own purposes ‘as absolutely as we 
ever did in the * high and palmy state” of 
our national glory ! 
' To return, however, to the point from 
which he had digréssed. He had before 
described to the house the complete state 
of vassalage to which the press had been 
reduced in Switzerland. If any man 
_ doubted of its being in a similar state of 
subjection and degradation in Germany, 
he would merely remind him of what had 
occurred a short time ago, in the kingdom 
of Wurtemburg, where a mandate was 
given to the government to suppress an 
obnoxious journal, and where the ob- 
hoxious journal was suppressed accord- 
ingly. He had been told upon authority 
which he could not dispute, that there was 
no part of Germany in which the editor 
of a journal durst publish ‘any thing that 
was calculated to give umbrage ; he would 
not say to the sovereign of his own 
country—for that was a matter of muni- 
cipal law and domestic arrangement—but 
to the Czar of Muscovy, the King of 
France, or the Emperor of Austria— 
foreign powers, natural enemies to each 
other, between whom no alliance could 
exist that was not founded upon the prin- 
ciple of conspiring against the liberties of 
nations ; and who had no more right or 
title to interfere with the press of 
Germany, than the Commons of England 
had to interfere with the press of France, 
or to command the suppression of any 
journal published in its metropolis. He 
was afraid that this was the case in Italy 
also. An Austrian army, as they all 
knew, had over-run that beautiful yet 
miserable country. The south of it was 
still occupied by a body of 30,000 men, 
whilst the north had recently witnessed a 
scene of horror, [‘ hear” from all sides 
of the house], of which the mere re- 
collection made the blood curdle in the 
veins, and filled every feeling breast with 
the strongest emotions of disgust and 
abhorrence. Despotism had there added 
hew horrors to the cruelty which it always 
exhibited in the execution of its decrees, 
and had aggravated, by the most ingenious 
barbarity, the mental tortures which it 
was in the habit of inflicting on its un- 
happy victims. He wished not to excite 
the feelings of the house by any glowing 
appeal to their passions; but he could not 
help asking them, whether any language 
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of condemnation could be too strong for 
a government, which, when individuals 
had been sentenced to death after three 
years’ confinement in a fortress, remcte 
from their friends, unacquainted with their 
crime, and unconfronted with their accu- 
sers,{could, after their relatives had under- 
taken a weck’s journey to apply for mercy, 
send them back without any answer, and 
withhold from them the ‘knowledge that 
an order had been already issued to re- 
mit the capital part of the sentence, and 
to charge it—he could not say whether 
in’ mercy or not—into protracted im- 
prisonment, for ten or twenty years, in 
an Austrian fortress? Let them reflect 
on the mental agony in which those un- 
happy females must have travelled back to 
their unhappy relatives, in ignorance of 
the commutation of their sentence, and 
expecting to arrive at the place of their 
imprisonment too late ‘to catch their last 
sigh, or to pay the last offices of affection 
to their bleeding remains: let them re- 
flect on the mass of wanton and un- 
necessary suffering to which they had thus 
been exposed ; and then, if they could, 
let them withhold from those who inflicted 
it, their disgust, their hatred, and their 
deepest execration. This was a sample, 
and he was sorry to say, not a solitary 
sample, of what was daily going on in that 
conquered country. He spoke of it, not 
as an evil caused by its municipal law, 
but by the presence of a foreign and in- 
sulting enemy. It was not, however, the 
only grievance to which the Austrian sub- 
jects of Italy were exposed. It was true, 
that torture had been abolished, and that 
the rack was no longer in use; but, un- 
fortunately, the judge of police was in- 
vested with a power, which enabled him, 
if his victim did not answer as he wished, 
to aggravate his sufferings in whatever 
proportion he thought fit. For instance, 
he could place him in a dark instead of a 
light dungeon ; he could feed him on bread 
and water, instead of the usual prison 
allowance; he could confine him for ten 
or even twenty days in a cell, which he 
was authorised to render more or less 
damp and unwholesome, according as the 
prisoner showed a greater or a‘less sense 
of the enormity of his offence ; in other 
words, according to the honesty, or 
obstinacy, or strength of nerve of his 
victim; and thas he was énabled to ex- 
tort by a slower, though not a less effective 
torment than the rack, an avowal of guilt 
where the individual was not’ guilty, and 
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a denunciation of crime against those who 
had never committed:it. These practices, 
they were aware, had been now carried 
on, in Italy, under Austrian superin- 
tendence, for upwards of three years. In 
some cases, the victim had sunk under 
them; in others, he had been so com- 
pletely worn down by his sufferings, as 
‘to have sought to escape from them and 
from .life together, by confessing guilt 
which he had never perpetrated; and in 
many, the nearest relations had inculpated 
each other of crimes, which it was after 
wards proved, upon the clearest evidence, 
it was not possible that they could have 
committed. This, he repeated, was daily 
done in Italy under Austrian superinten+ 
dence, in conformity with the mandates 
of the conspirators, whom he had - before 
described. They need not order it to be 
done in Spain by the satellites of Franee, 
beeause they had a more active and ap- 
propriate agent. for their purposes in that 
country, in the person of Ferdinand its 
beloved monarch [a laugh], who, he de- 
fied any. man. to deny it, was more the 
object of. the contempt, disgust, and 
abhorrence of civilized Europe, than any 
other man now living in it. ‘ There he 
is,”?.continued the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman, ‘‘ a fit companion for the unholy 
band of kings, who have restored him to 
the power which he has so often abused, 
in order to give him an opportunity. of 
abusing it once more: there he is,. with 
the blood of the murdered Riego yet 
dripping on his head, seeking fresh 
victims for the scaffold, and ready to pro- 
ceed, on the first summons, to the torture 
of the helpless women and unoffending 
children, whom fortune may have placed 
in his power. I believe that in this house, 
as well as in this country, there is only one 
feeling regarding the conduct of these 
despots. i believe that. if the country 
were polled man by man, though there 
might be some who think it unfit to give 
vent at present to such sentiments as I 
have expressed regarding them, there 
would be none to dispute their propriety 
or. correctness. I believe that I might 
call upon the house. now, as I did three 
yeats ago, in the case of the unprincipled 
aggression upon Naples, and with the 
same success. I believethat.I might even 
call upon those gentlemen who.think me 


unwise in making the declaration I have 
done, .and put the question to them, one 
after another, without any fear as to their 
answer, do you, or do you not, abhor the 
~ VOL. X. . 
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whole conduct, character, and principles 
of those conspirators, who are now ex- 
erting their utmost power to degrade the 
moral dignity of man, to bring back the 
times of intelectual darkness, and to de- 
luge the fairest portions of Europe with 
the blood of all who opposed themselves 
to the completion of their -infamous 
designs?” [Loud cheers. ] 

The hon, and learned gentleman then 
reminded the House, that it behoved it to 
consider the difficulties into which the re- 
cent policy of the continental monarchs 
was calculated, at no very distant period, 
to plunge this country. However insen- 
sible we had shown ourselves tothe aggres- 
sion upon Old Spain, it appeared that we 
were likely to be a little more sensitive to 
any-aggression upon New Spain. He 
knew that there was a party in the state 
—he trusted an insignificant one—which 
had said, ‘* let France rule old Spain ; let 
all the resources of that magnanimous and 
once powerful nation be placed in the 
hands of our ancient enemy and rival ; let 
all the sea-coast of Spain, with its differ. 
ent harbours and arsenals, be. in her un- 
disturbed and undisputed control : let her 
have possession, as long as she pleases, of 
those parts of Spain from which an enemy 
can most easily invade Ireland—that 
country in which, as the hon, seeonder of 
the address had well remarked, it has long 
been our plan and our policy to keep the 
people divided and disconnected—let. all 
the advantages of Spain, natural.as. well 
as adventitious, after they have been im- 

roved to the utmost by the intéllect: of 

rance, a power the least likely th Europe 
to neglect them, be employed against us ; 
let all this be done; still, all the; danger 
that can arise from them is a distant ap- 
prehension, an idle fear ; if we do quarrel 
with France, it is no matter; we have 
beat her once, when she was mightier 
than she is now, and if need be, we.can 
beat, and.will beat her again.” . All. this 
might be very true: we might, and. he 
trusted we should be successful in such a 
struggle; still he thought it might be as 
well to avoid even the cause of quarrel, in 
a case where, if quarrel did occur, we 
must necessarily run up a-bill of 100 mil- 
lions, to say nothing of the many.thousand 
lives which must be sacrificed during its 
continuance. . It was all. very -well, that 
such a calamity—for war under any. cir- 
cumstances was a calamity—should hap- 
pen, where the honour as: well as-the in~ 
sarost of thecountry-wasat stake ; but still 
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if it was to occur, we should not allow 
our adversary to take undisputed posses-~ 
sion beforehand of every advantage that 
was calculated to annoy us. Some indivi- 
duals, however, acted—andhe was not now 
alluding to his majesty’s ministers—as if 
the honour of the country were not worthy 
of'regard, and as if its interests were the 
enly legitimate cause for its engaging in 
war. They considered that our honour 
had. not been tarnished by the aggression 
of France on Spain; yet they saw our 
dearest interests endangered by the very 
suggestion that a similar aggression was 
contemplated by . France upon Spanish 
America. Theirlanguagealmost amounted 
to this—-“ I care not for my character, I 
value not my honour; but touch my 
pocket, and you toueh my life. Touchi 
what you will, but for God’s sake touch 
not the colonies ; if you do, you touch the 
manufacturers of England; you place 

urself in collision with one of our most 
delicate interests,” and, as some said; 
though he again ated, not his ma- 
jesty’s ministers, “« You give us cause, 
and ‘make it time for us to arm.” He 
could not understand by what mi ica- 
tion of ingenuity, or by what subtilty of 
argument, such persons could persuade 
wena that we had a ~~ to protest 
against the aggressions ef France upon 
South Auevive,after we had not uttered 
a word of protest against her aggressions 
upon Spain. At the present moment the 
colonies belonged de jure to Ferdinand. 
According to the doctrines advanced by 
France’ before she invaded Spain he was 


not moré out of possession of Mexico’ 


than he was out of possession of Madrid. 
It was to relieve him from ‘the power of 
the constitationalists, and to restore him 
to his ‘legitimate authority in Spain, that 


French troops were marched into Spain. | 


This pretext was not quarrelled with; and 
what was there to prevent a similar excuse 
from being as good in the case of Spanish 
America, as it had been in the case of Old 
Spain? Besides, it might be asked, had 
not Ferdinand a right to take back colo- 
nies which were undoubtedly his before 
the commencement of the war? To that 
question he knew that the right hon. se- 


cretary ite had given a decisive 
answer. In one of his state papers he 


had said ** Time, and the course of events | 


appear to have ‘substantially decided the 
separation of the colenies from the mother 
country.” . But he would ask, had- ndt 
“ time andthe course of events,” at the 
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period of the French invasion, more *‘ sub- 
stantially” decided, that the Spanish con- 
stitution was the constitution of that 
eountrys Had not that constitution re- 
sisted all the attempts of its assailants, 
from its establishment’ in 1820, down to 
the year 1823? ‘The fact was beyond 
dispute. ‘Until French gold ‘and: French 
intrigue set up the army of the faith, the 
constitutional government ef Spain was 
clearly an imdependent one; indeed, it 
had been recognized more than once by 
our own cabinet, and had been more for- 
mally recognized several mee before b 
the imperial autocrat of Russia himself. 
If we ever went to war to prevent France 
from taking possession of the former con- 
lonies of Spain, there would be an incon-+ 
sistency in our policy, which ought to’ be 
reconciled, but which, in his humble opi- 
nion, it would be beyond the wit of man 
to reconcile. He knew that he was ex- 
pressing the hope of every man in the 
country, when he said, that he trusted that 
the colonies of Spain would never, under 
any circumstances, return under the do- 
minion of the mother country, ne matter 
whether she was to exist’ under a consti- 
tutional government, or an absolute des- 
potism, or whether England, France, or 
Russia, was to hold the preponderating 
power in her councils. He trusted that 
the inconsistency whieh he had pointed 
out in our policy admitted of reconcilia- 
tion ; but whether it could or could not, 
he trusted that we should not neglect our 
duty to America, although we had grossly 
neglected it towards Spain. The question, 
however, with regard to South America, 
he believed, was now disposed of, or 
nearly so; for an event had recently hap- 
pened, than which no event had ever dis- 
persed greater joy, exultation, and grati- 
tude over all the freemen in Europe—an 
event in which he, as an Englishman, 
connected by ties of blood and language 
with America, took peculiar pride and sa- 
tisfaction—an event, he repeated, had 
happened, which was decisive on the sub- 
ject ; and that event was the speech and 
and message of the president of the 
ae States nes Co 4 Hei A of 
olicy which that isc ecame 
y great a free, ood ls Lacopandeat nation ; 
and he hoped that tris majesty’s' ministers 
would pot retin by no mean pride, no 
paltry jealousy, from following so noble 
and illustrious an example. He trusted 
that as the United States had had the 
glory of setting, we should have the good 
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taste to follow, the example of holding 
fast by free institutions, and of assisting 
our brother freemen, in whatever part of 
the globe they should be found, in placing 
bounds to that impious alliance, which, if 
it ever succeeded in bringing down the 
old world to its own degr level, would 
not hesitate:to attempt to master the new 
world too. [Cheers.] On this point there 
was no occasion to have recourse to con- 
jecture, as they had facts before them. 
Ferdinand had been expressly told by the 
emperor Alexander, that if he would 
throw. off the constitutional fetters by 
which he was trammelled, he would assist 
him in recovering his trans-Atlantic domi- 
nions. In this case they would send out 
no army, they would equip no fleet, they 
would not ar to take ap active part 
in the struggle; but they would most as- 
suredly give assistance, in an underhand 
and covert manner, to the efforts of the 
Spanish Government. Treasure would 
be privately supplied ; arms and ammuni- 
tion wo be sent out, secretly, but 
in the abundance required to meet the 
views of Spain; and, above all, that would 
be done with respect to South America, 
which had already been successfully prac- 
tised in the Peninsula; bodies of intriguers 
amply supplied with money, would be sent 
out ; the priesthood of the country would 
be found most willing allies in creating 
suspicion and sowing dissension ; and un- 
less an effectual resistance were made (and 
to expose the danger in the first instance 
was the most effectual step towards resis- 
‘tanee), those colonies would. be again 
brought under the iron rule of the mother 
country. Ifthe declaration of America 
did not, as he hoped it would, put an end 
to those attempts on the independence of 
the colonies; if a vigorous resistance 
were not opposed to those machinations ; 
sooner or later their liberties would fall a 
sacrifice to the intrigues of Spain and of 
the allied powers. 
He could have wished that the hon. se- 
conder had omitted one expression which 
had fallen from him in the course of his 
speech, He alluded to that part in which 
he had spoken of the unfortunate termina- 
tion of the contest in Spain, and to the 
little resistance which had been madebythe 
Spanish le. He would not then enter 
into an inquiry, whether that result was 
occasioned by the influence of foreign 
powers, or by the conduct of the people 
themselves, Undoubtedly, blunders had 
been committed. The want ofa settled 
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constitution, and somewhat of a too scru- 
pulous policy, had led them in a crisis of 
affairs delicate and critical beyond all pre- 
vious example, to stand on form, when 
they should rather have attended to sub- 
stance ; added to this, were the efforts of 
the priesthood whose mischievous. influ- 
ence was deeply to be lamented in Old 
Spain. Of these internal evils, aggravated 
by external aggression, the liberties of 
Spain became the victim, With res 

to those distinguished individuals whohad 
left that country to avoid the tyranny 
which they must have experienced had 
they remained in_it, it must. be admitted 
by all parties, that they retired from the 
contest with hands unstained with bleod, 
and with reputations untainted even by the 
breath of suspicion. They poss not 
resourees to save Spain, but they had more 
than ample resources to save themselves 
from contumely. Those great men. had re- 
tired, subject to no charge; but conspi- 
cuous for that honest, illustrious, and in 
this country, he hoped, honoured poverty 
which they. preferred to wealth, when. ace 
quired by an abandonment of principle. 
He hoped to God that they would find, 
wherever they went, the same sympathy, 
and kindness which had been extended 
towards them in England. The people 
who had squandered such sums of money 
on projects that were worse than useless 
might well extend the hand of assistance 
to those high-minded men; and he anxi- 
ously hoped to see the day, when they 
might do justice to their transcendant 
merits, by treating them in that generous 
way which their virtue deserved. He 
begged pardon for detaining the house at 
such length, He had, indeed, occupied a 
much longer portion of its time than he 
at first intended; but he felt so strongly 
on some of the points introduced by the 
hon. seconder into his speech, that he 
could not avoid noticing them. He should 
only add, that the pleasure which he felt 
at the admission contained in the conclud- 
ing part of the hon. gentleman’s speech, 
was as great as the gratification he expe- 
rienced in having discharged his duty, by 
entering his protest against other portions 
of it. 

Mr. Secretary Canning said, he rose 
with some degree of diffidence, because 
he had not previously intended to present 
himself to. the House immediately after 
the hon..and learned gentleman, in con- 
sequence of the impression created by a 
rumour which.he had heard, namely, that 
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it was the intention‘of some hon. member 
on the other side to -propose an amend- 
ment'to the address. However, as that | 
intention seemed not to be entertained, 
and although the hon. and learned gentle- 
man had thrown ‘no obstacle in the way 
of that practical conclusion at which he 
believed the House would arrive, yet there | 
were some points in his speech, which it | 
would be neither respectful to the House, | 
nor just towards his majesty’s govern-| 
ment, to pass over in silence. Whatever 
might have fallen from the hon, seconder, 
which appeared objectionable to the hon. 
and learned gentleman, he must request, 
in fairness, that the whole of the Speech‘ 
from the throne should be considered to- 
gether—that it should not be taken in its 
separate topics, but should be viewed 
with reference to the general tenor of the 
matters under consideration, and to the 
general state of the country in all its re- 
Jations. He entirely agreed in the senti- 
ment, that the present was not the mo- 
ment to consider with the best advantage, 
or with reference to the immediate busi- 
ness of the day, the by-gone question of 
the policy which had been adopted to- 
wards Spain. That question must refer 
solely to the address carried in the last 
session of parliament—he need not say 
with how large a majority, or with how 
general a concurrence of the public voice 
throughout the country. The policy then 
recommended had been strictly adhered 
to; and the events which were then in 
progress had now been brought to a con- 
clusion, It was impossible for the Speech 
from the throne to omit all notice of that 
subject; and it was equally impossible to 
have noticed it in a manner less calculated 
to revive extinguished feelings, or to ex- 
cite any of those angry emotions to which 
the introduction of such a topic might 
be supposed to lead. He was not in- 
clined to follow the criticism of the hon, 
and learned gentleman, who had gone 
over the whole of the speech of the hon, 
seconder; situated as he was, any other 
person would be more proper to undertake 
that task than himself; and therefore he 
should not enter into a discussion as to the 
causes to which were to be attributed the 
failure of the efforts which had been recently 
made in Spain. God forbid that he should 
exult over those who had been discomfit- 
ed! God forbid that he should utter an 
unkind sentiment towards those who were 
now mourning in anguish over their de- 
feated hopes, and whose misfortunes no 
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individual talent, virtue, or.exertion, could 
avert! Undoubtedly, the issue of that 
contest must have been seen to depend on 
events and circumstances which no hu-- 
man being could estimate with certainty 
or confidence. One great consideration 
was, the degree of support which the ex- 
isting constitutional system was likely to 
receive from the feelings and affections of 
the people of Spain—that people on whom 
it had always been.said so much depend- 
ence might be placed. As this country 
had not any.thing to do with the struggle 
—as his majesty’s government felt that a 
strict neutrality was the wisest and best 
course to pursue—he was prevented from 
stating what the opinion of ministers were 
with respect to that constitutional sys- 
tem. He was not desirous to point out its 
defects—he was not desirous to point out 
its unfitness in many respects for that 
country=-he was not desirous to point out 
how far it was unsuitable for monarchical 
and Catholic Spain. It had failed; and 
with its failure a state of things had grown 
up, respecting which, standing in the si- 
tuation he then held, he would not utter 
an opinion. It was, however, satisfactory 
to state, that, in the contest for its estab- 
lishment, no British army, no - British 
navy, no British treasure, was employed. 
So far as this country was concerned, the 
Spanish people were left:to act for them- 
selves. 
Then came the question, for what pur- 
pose were they to have interfered, and to 
what extent was that interference to pro- 
ceed? Now, it was not merely neces- 
sary that they should send fleets, and 
armies, and supplies to Spain; but, to 
have been of use, they must also have 
carried into that country, unanimity, firm- 
ness, and confidence—qualities, of all 
others, which strangers never carried into 
a state where they were about to employ 
their arms —.qualities which, money, 
fleets, and armies having been sup- 
plied, the people must, after all, acquire 
for themselves. Now, if unanimity and 
confidence—requisites so necessary for 
carrying on the contest--did not exist, 
was it possible, even with our assistance, 
that the effort to establish the constitu- 
tional system could have succeeded? or 
that any thing beyond a protraction of the 
struggle would have been effected? But 
the hon. and learned gentleman had con~ 
nected the affairs ‘of Spain with another 
question, which was not yet decided ; and 
he had declared, that he could not under- 
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stand how. it was possible that this coun- 
try could raise a barrier against the in- 
vasion of Spanish America by a foreign 
state, unless she was prepared to exert 
her power against the war which France 
was waging with Spain. But, the dis- 
tinction was very plain. Precisely on the 
same principle that they determined not 
to consider the internal affairs of Spain as 
a fit subject for their interference, they 
would be justified in preventing foreign 
powers from interfering with the affairs of 
the colonies. They must consider the 
mother country and the colonies, accord- 
ing to the peculiar circumstances of the 
casé; and he must say, that there never 
had been an instance in the history of the 
world, where the separation of the mother 
country and the colony had taken place, 
where a neighbouring state had not a clear 
right to exercise its judgment on the ques- 
tion of recognition. Undoubtedly, the 
mother country might protest against that 
recognition ; and it was equally clear, that 
the foreign power, while in a state of 
friendship with the mother country, had 
no right to give that aid to the colony, 
which was not recognition but support 
and encouragement. It might be difficult 
to state the point where the period of re- 
cognition should commence—where the 
recognition would not be connected with 
previous encouragement, and where to 
withhold it would be unjust. But, when 
that period arrived, it was not the state in 
which the mother country then stood that 
should influence the decision. It must 
rest on its own peculiar grounds, without 
taking into consideration whether the 
constitution of the mother country was a 
initigated monarchy, as was the former 
constitution of Spain, ora monarchy of a 
more absolute and unlimited nature. The 
question, he repeated, must be decided on 
its own special merits, and with no refer- 
ence to the constitutional changes which 
Spain herself had undergone. If they 
were prone to deal with others as 
others had dealt with them, there would 
be no necessity for so much caution and 
forbearance. They had only to look back 
to the loss of their own colonies in Ame- 
rica, and they would see that others did 
not hesitate to deal with them in a manner 
very’ different from that which they had 
adopted. But, not to do precisely as we 
have been done by, but to do as we would 
be done by, was the true political as well 
as moral maxim [ Hear, hear !]. 

The hon. and Jearned gentleman had 


at the Opening of the Session. 
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observed, that if they were now.te recog 
nize the independence of South Ame- 
rica, they would only be following the 
example which had been set in another 

uarter; alluding to the message of the 

resident of the United States. In 
some of the principles laid down in that 
document, he entirely agreed; and ‘he 
might be permitted to say, that, long be- 
fore the message was sent forth, it 
was distinctly admitted, in the state pa~ 
pers of Great Britain, that the question 
between the mother country and the co~ 
lonies was not a fit subject for foreign in- 
terference ; but he did not agree in the 
principle, that the parent state had not a 
right, if she could, to recover her own 
colonial dominions. {Mr. Brougham mo-~ 
tioned, that such a principle was not laid 
down.| In the paper to which the hon. 
and learned gentleman referred, there 
was a passage which many individuals 
construed. in that way, and he certainly 
understood the hon. and learned gentle- 
man so to have construed it. He ‘was 
clearly of opinion, with the President of 
the United States, that no foreign state 
had a right to interfere, pending the dis- 
pute between the colonies and the mother 
country; but he was as strongly of opi- 
nion, that the mother country had a right 
to attempt to recover her colonies if she 
thought proper. At the same time, he 
was not blind to the difficulty of making 
such an effort with any prospect of suc- 
cess. Looking to the question in this 
point of view—and he thought it was the 
correct one—it appeared to him, that it 
would be unkind, unjust, unfair, and, he 
would add, ungenerous, if this country had 
not afforded an interval, to allow Spain an 
opportunity of selecting that course which 
appeared to be most beneficial for her 
colonial interests. He contended, that 
Great Britain would have acted unfairly 
and ungenerously, if, while Spain was 
convulsed by a dreadful struggle, while 
the whole force of the country was ab- 
sorbed ina civil war (one of the parties 
in that war having called in a foreign 
army ),—that Great Britain would, under 
such circumstances, have acted unfairly, 
if she had taken advantage of this unto- 
ward state of things, to make an inroad 
on the colonial possessions of her ally. 
Even if the time and opportunity ‘had 
been wholly lost by the delay, still he 
must rejoice that they had been suffered 
to go by, and that nothing had been at- - 
tempted to be done until, Spain was as 
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much in ion of herself, after the 
confusion into which she had been thrown, 
as it was ible for her to be. Even on 
that part of the speech from the throne, 
he thought the hon. and learned gentle- 
man would bestow his approbation, if he 
calmly considered it. What was there 
stated? Ten months ago, in a paper laid 
on the table of that House, it was stated, 
that the situation of those independent 
states depended in a great measure, on 
external circumstances. Now, after a 
lapse of ten months, when Spain was 
restored to her power as substantially as 
she could be, under her peculiar circum- 
stances, came this speech from the 
throne, which told the House, “ that his 
majesty had reserved to himself an un- 
fettered discretion of acting towards those 
colonies, as their circumstances and the 
interests of his,own people might appear 
to require.’ The hon. and learned gen- 
tleman surely did not want his (Mr. C’s.) 
interpretation of this passage: he knew 
the meaning of it to be, that his majesty 
had declined overtures for any joint con- 
sideration of this subject—that he had 
kept his discretion completely unfettered 
on a question in which he felt that the 
interests of his people were concerned— 
that he had entered into no compromise, 
and was perfectly at liberty to act “ as 
the circumstances of those countries and 
the interests of England might require.” 
What more could the country desire, 
under these circumstances, but that a 
question of such magnitude should be 
cemguenntely and fairly considered? He 
would appeal to any man, however eager 


he might be for the accomplishment of 
his wish in this respect, whether they had 
not acted wisely towards themselves and 
generously towards Spain, in allowing this 


delay? Was it not just that a pause 
should be granted to the parent state, 
during which she might have the advan- 
tage of learning the sentiments of the dif- 
ferent powers of Europe? Could any one 
doubt, that by allowing this pause, by 
suffering this subject to be temperately 
discussed, by giving an opportunity to 
Spain herself, perhaps, to acknowledge 


the independence of those states, they did | 
/nion was as anxiously desired by other 


not bestow a greater boon on the colonies 


_ themselves, than the immediate recogni- | 


tion of England would bestow on them ? 
And, would not such a pause render any 
step which they might themselves here- 
. after take more proper and more efficient 2. 
Would it not appear to be such a step as 
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mighs be justified both in the eyes of God 
and.man, as the best and most prudent 
that could be adopted? Such, really, was 
the fact, precisely as he had stated it. A 
proposition had been made by the go- 
vernment of Spain to the government of 
this country, and an answer had been 
returned. ‘That answer was on ‘the read 
to Madrid; and after it had been dis- 
posed of, the time would arrive when 
government would be enabled to speak 
with more explicitness on the subject 
[ Hear !]. 

He did apprehend with the. hon, and 
learned gentleman, that of all the topics 
on which the speech from the throne 
touched, this was the most important. 
He might, perhaps, say, except one—on 
which, as the hon. and learned gentleman 
had not noticed it, he should also remain 
silent; as he had no wish to provoke un- 
necessary discussion. He believed that 
the subject of the South American celo- 
nies was so prominent in the minds, the 
feelings, und the wishes of the country, 
that he was perfectly justified. in putting 
it forward as he. had done, in the little 
with which he felt it. necessary to trouble 
the House. As to the general question, 
with respect to the station in which this 
country stood towards Europe and the 
world, he would make a very few observa- 
tions. He said, “« Europe and the warld;” 
and in using that phrase, he felt that it 
was perfectly applicable to the time in 
which they lived. When he spoke of 
Europe and the world, the phrase had re- 
ference to Europe and America—the old 
world and the new, the different interests 
of which must be nicely balanced by every 
person who wished to attain the character 
of a British statesman. He could not take 
to himself the praise which the hon. 
seconder, in addressing himself to this 
point, had conferred on the government ; 
but he must, on the other hand, repel the 
blame which the hon. aad learned gentle- 
man had cast on his majesty’s ministers, 
and contend, that England stood in as 
proud a situation to maintain ber just 
rights—to maintain her own proper in- 
terests—that she was as much courted, 
as much respected, and that her opi- 


powers, as had ever ,been the case. 
He agreed, indeed, in the observation 
of the hon. and learned gentleman, 
that she was not now in the same 
state as she had been in some othér pe- 
riods of her history, But, why was this ? 
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Because the whole state of the world had 
changed,—because (whether right or 
wrong, he would not inquire) there were 
now great’ preponderating powers which 
possessed within themselves more strength 
and resources than they could command 
in former times—more strength, perhaps, 
than ought properly to belong to them: 
but, as those elements were in being, they 
were compelled to deal with them, in 
proportion to their weight and import- 
ance inthe general system. His majesty’s 
ministers had been taunted for the pati- 
ence. with which they had viewed the 
conduct of those powers, ‘They had been 
taunted on account of the internal abuses 
which existed in those countries; but he 
should be glad to know at what time it 
was customary to interfere in the internal 

lations of foreign states? He would 
look back to the reign of king William or 
queen Anne, and he would ask. if an alli- 
ance were tlien made with the emperor 
of Germany or with the most despotic 
prince that ever sat on the throne, whe- 
ther their ancestors would have criticised 
the conduct of those who had carried 
on the negotiation, because they had en- 
tered into a‘compact with the sovereign 
of a country, the constitution of which 
was different from their own? They could 
not alter the constitution of state. They 
could not make a new world, They could 
not form another world, “of one entire 
and perfect chrysolite.” They must deal 
with the world as it was; they could not 
figure and fashion it. to suit their own 
convenience. Was it policy, he would 
ask, to hold no communion except with 
states which possessed free constitutions. 
If it were so, then our alliances must 
be extremely narrowed indeed! If there 
were to be no alliance with those who 
were termed despots, would they ever 
have been able to have overthrown that 
colossus of despotism, before whose throne 
almost the whole world had bowed the 
knee? The hon. and Jearned member 
had stated, that things were going on in 
Austrian Italy which were. sufficient to 
make one’s blood curdle and run cold. He 
(Mr. C.) confessed he was ignorant of 
the particular transactions; but he be- 
lieved he. knew sufficient to direct his 
mind to the proceedings to which the 
hon. and learned member alluded. Trials 
for conspiracy, he-understood, had taken 
place at Milan, convictions had followed, 
and sentences had been pronounced. The 
testimony might be false; the witnesses 
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might have been. perjured; ‘the jud 

might be corrupt. He did-not know that 
this was the case, but he would even as- 
sume it to'have been so; and even if it 
had been so, did the hon. and learned: 
gentleman mean to say that this country 
was therefore to break off all communica- 
tion with Austria?) What was to be 
done, he wished to know, with Austria, 


.in the view of the hon. and learned gen- 


tleman? How was the gap which her 
absence would leave to be filled’ after 
we had lost her? Were we to abolish her 
as a power, or to take up arms against 
her, because her internal arrangements 
did’ not meet our approval. This was 


surely too absurd’ and exttavagant a pro- 


position to be listened to. Let us rather 
maintain all our external relations, and 
preserve our connection with the great 
powers of Europe, with reference to' the 
corpus imperti, on broad and general 
principles of state policy, without’ ex- 
amining too minutely into abuses: which 
may exist in foreign governments, or into 
practices which’ our better government 
and! happier institutions enable us to 
criticise with asperity, or denounce with 
abhorrence. 

He: believed, however, that the hon. 
and learned gentleman had been greatly 
misinformed in some‘of the circumstances 
to which he had adverted. He perfectly 
well knew, that about twenty of the chief 
persons concerned in the conspiracy at 
Milan, of whose guilt or innocence he 
did not pretend to offer any opinion, were 
convicted and condemned to death, u 
their own confession; and he knew > 
that the Emperor of Austria had extended 
to them his mercy, not without a struggle 
against the opinions of some of’ his ad- 
visers, who thought that the interests of 
the empire would be endangered by that 
extension of mercy. As to the particular 
statement made by the hon. and learned 
gentleman, with respect to the relation of 
one of the culprits, he could say, with all 
sincerity, that he was ignorant of the 
transaction to which: he alluded; but, if 
the hon. and learned gentleman imputed 
to the Austrian are car abs » undue 
severity, in the administration of the law 
on that occasion, he conscientiously be- 
lieved that he was mistaken. The hon. and 
learned gentleman had proceeded to allude 
to other malpractices which existed in the 
Austrian government, and to comment 
with much severity on imprisonments, and 
dungeons, and on the cruelty of extorting 
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confessions; but the hon, and learned 
gentleman did not seem to be aware, 
that by the law in that country, sentence 
could not be executed on a criminal unless 
he confessed his guilt. To us this might 
seem a very absurd law, as it was con- 
stantly the practice in this country to 
bang criminals who died protesting their 
innocence, and we did not think confession 
necessary ; yet, on the first statement of 
the law, as it existed in Austria, it could 
not be denied, that it seems to be rather 
a humane provision than otherwise. He 
believed it to be an absurd provision ; 
because the confession must either 
be unfairly extorted, or if the proof was 
sufficient without such confession, it was 
unnecessary. Hedid not, however, think 
it was quite fair to state the fact, that these 
persons were goaded on to confession, 
without also stating the fact, that by the 
Austrian law, sentence could not be ex- 
ecuted on a criminal without such a con- 
fession. He did not wish to be considered 
as advocating the expediency of such a 
rovision. He did not deem it a part of 
is duty to vindicate the laws of a par- 
ticular state, with which we were politicall 
connected. He did not feel it to be his 
duty to make himself master of the details 
of a particular trial, which might have 
taken place in that state. But, if other 
nations were to judge of us, as the hon. 
and learned gentleman was now judging 
of the Emperor of Austria, with what 
barbarity and coarseness of feeling might 
they not charge us, when they referred to 
what they had all witnessed, with so much 
disgust, during the last three months? He 
alluded to the recent trial and execution 
at Hertford. What imputations might 
not be cast on the national character, if 
they judged of us as critically as the hon. 
and learned gentleman was now judging 
of the Emperor of Austria, when they 
read the eulogiums which had been pub- 
lished in this country on a hardened, un- 
confessing, convicted murderer? Would 
it be fair to make use of this transaction, 
as an argument to impeach the national 
character of this country? What would 
the hon. and learned gentleman think, if 
as a pendant to the picture which he had 
drawn of the trials at Milan, the trans- 
actions at Hertford were to be critically 
commented upon in a foreign assembly, 
and converted into an argument against the 
character of the British people? - Such 
an argument would be quite as fair, and 
quite as-much to the purpose, as the ar- 
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gument which had been employed by the 
hon. and learned gentleman. 

The next point to which he would ad- 
vert, and he should do it in a word, was 
the observation of the hon. and learned 
member upon his question last session, on 
the subject of Switzerland. The answer 
which he had given to the hon. and learned 
gentleman’s question, he had given at the 
time, in perfect sincerity ; and when the 
hon. and learned gentleman said, that he 
ought to have been better informed, by 
so well paid a mission, upon the subject, 
that argument certainly did not apply ad 
hominem, whatever other merits it might 
lay claim to. If the quantity of infor- 
mation derived, was to depend upon the 
payment of the mission, he, upon that 
principle, ought not to have been in- 
formed, for he had reduced the costs of the 
mission by one-half [alaugh]. In point 
of fact, however, he had not been informed 
in the slightest degree as to the reports 
in question, when he had given his answer 
to that effect, to the hon. and learned 
gentleman, and it was only on going to. 
his office, about a quarter of an hour after, 
that he had found the same detail of facts 
upon his table, which the hon. and learned. 
gentleman had opened in _ his. speech, 
coming, perhaps, from the very same 
source from which they had come to the 
hon. and learned gentleman. As to the 
reports of an Austrian prince having been 


in view at any time for Switzerland, he 


believed there was not a shadow of a foun- 
dation for the story. For the charge of 
harbouring conspirators, and the remon- 
strances, he would only thus much, that 
if the accusations had been true, the re- 
monstrances were justifiable. But he be- 
lieved, that both the hon. and learned 
gentleman and himself, had been misled 
in what that statement of facts, as it was 
called, contained; and that a great part. 
of the stories circulated abroad had been 
founded upon the solicitations of ill. 
disposed persons in Switzerland: herself, 
who desired—and there were some whony 
he knew to be capable of such a purpose, 
—who desired to bring the great powers of 
Europe upon their country ; because they 
themselves, in the objects,of some, par- 
ticular faction, had been defeated. The 
more he reflected upon the subject, the 
more he was convinced that such had been 
the fact; and as to the Austrian prince, 
he believed such an idea had never existed. 
but in the brain of the drawer up of those 
state papers, which had furnished him 
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‘with his information as well'as the hon. and 
‘learned gentleman opposite; and had, in 
fact, teased every court in Europe which 
would takethe trouble to look at the writer’s 
Jucubrations. With respect to Germany 
herself, as regarded those circumstances 
upon which the hon. and _ learned 
gentleman had commented, he certainly 
could hardly conceive a more inconvenient 
arrangement, than that power of the 
German diet to interfere with all the states 
of which Germany was composed. But, 
the independent state (Wurtemberg) to 
which the hon. and learned gentleman 
alluded, this independent state which had 
been interfered with, was part, let it be 
recollected, of the German federation. 
He himself thought the principle was bad ; 
but it was not fair to call an application 
of ita flagrant outrage. The power in 
question might, or might not, have been 
exercised improperly as regarded a par- 
ticular state; but still it was the law. 
‘And, even under any circumstances, was 
it to be said, that, wherever there had been 
an improper interference with a paragraph 
in a newspaper, we, England, were to blot 
out of the map of that state, Europe, and 
to say ‘we would have no alliance with it ? 
The hon. and learned gentleman must give 
up the old world, and look only to the new, 
if-he meant to establish any such a prin- 
ciple. He knew that it was meintained 
by some, that England ought to set her- 
self up as a barriet for all Europe, against 
principles of a despotic tendency; but 
he could not be persuaded, that it was 
the policy of England to do lightly any 
act which might plunge herself and all 
Europe into a bloody and unceasing war. 
Of all the wars—and unhappily we had 
experienced but too many varieties of 
them—of ail the wars which we had seen, 
and which had brought desolation in their 
train, the wars of opinion had been de- 
eidedly the most fatal.; and a single spark 
flashing unhappily from the hasty zeal of 
England, might light up a conflagration 
on the continent, which no after-exertions 
could extinguish; might lead to a con- 
test of opinions and principles, which 
would divide all the nations of Europe, 
and only terminate, probably, with the 
total destruction of one of the contending 
factions. Was this, then, an object for 
England to aim at?) Was this to be laid 
down as the intent by which ministers 
were to regulate their conduct ? Or might 
they be allowed to say, ‘that their object 
was peace ; be the component parts of that 
VOL. X. 
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peace more or less perfect? To see 
England moving steadily on in her own 
orbit, without looking too nicely to the 
conduct of the powers in alliance with 
her: to see her content with her own 
glory, and by that glory exciting other 
nations to arrive at the same advantages 
which her peculiar system had bestowed 
upon her; but not, by a wild crusade, or 
endeavour, to force those advantages upon 
free countries, converting blessings into 
curses as respected them, and courting 
danger and difficulty as regarded hergelf ? 
It was this course which he took to be the 
true policy of England. It was with this 
view to peace, while peace might be main- 
tained, that his Majesty’s government 
had acted, and were prepared to act. But 
it did not follow, hecause they forbore to 
seek for difference, that when it came, it 
‘would not find them on the alert ; or that 
the strength which had slumbered would 
be the less effective when called into 
action, 
He did not know that, in what had fallen 
froin the hon. and learned gentleman oppo- 
site, there were any other points, on 
which he needed to detain the House ; but 
he would just say a very few words, with 
reference to those observations respecting 
Ireland, which had been made by the hon. 
seconder of the address, at the conclusion 
of his speech. With regard to Ireland, 
he wished it to be understood, that his 
sentiments were what they had ever been, 
He retained all his old opinions with re- 
spect to that great question; and. fully 


believed, that sooner or later, those - 


opinions would make their way in that 
House ; but he differed from the opinions 
which had been laid down by the hon. and 
learned gentleman opposite. There was 
no word, which, in parliamentary oratory, 
was more bandied about than the word 
“ inconsistency ;” and, in general, thie 
person who charged another with that 
offence, did not measure the consistency 
of the accused by his own, but by some 
arbitrary standard that he had chosen to 
set up. Now, it might be an absurd 
opinion to hold, that in the present state 
of public feeling in England, the Ca- 
tholic concession could not (to use the 
common parlance) be carried as a “ go- 
vernment” question, and that the public 
men of the country did not afford the 
materials for an administration, united 
upon that point, and upon other questions 
of paramount importance. - But, if that 
“— of his was absurd, it was not an 
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opinion of the present day; it was the 
opinion which lre had always expressed in 
that house; and “ inconsistency,” as he 
took it, was the differing, not from others, 
but from one’s self. The hon, and Jearned 
gentleman, however, on the opposite 
bench, and another individual in another 
oe had thought it expedient to charge 

im with inconsistency in his conduct, 
with respect to the catholic question ; and, 
by rather a whimsical choice, they had 
both laid hold of that particular period of 
his public life, in which he had enjoyed the 
best opportunity for showing what. his 
sentiments upon that question really were. 
It was said of him, that in the year 1812, 
he had been willing to become part of an 
administration, which was to consist of 
the marquis Wellesley and himself, and 
other gentlemen on the same.side of the 
House; that that administration would 
have been an administration united upon 
the Catholic question ; and that therefore 
it was inconsistency for him to act with 
any government otherwise constituted. 
Now, whoever might be the historian that 
had referred to this passage of his (Mr. 
C’s) life, he had looked, by some acci- 
dent, at only part of the transaction. If 


he had examined one side of the page as | 
| learned member opposite, had gone chiefly 


carefully as he had the other, he would 
have found (continued the right hon. 
Secretary ) <‘ that, in the year 1812, when 
his royal highness the Prince Regent was 
genciously pleased to instruct the marquis 

ellesley and myself to form a govern- 
ment, the stipulation of marquis Wellesley 
had been, that he should make proposals 
te some of the gentlemen on the opposite 
side, and my stipulation—what was it? 
Was it to exclude the Protestant faction, 


as it is called, altogether? No; but it was | 
| apprehension. 


that I should be at liberty to make similar 
proposals to.lord Liverpool, which, ac- 
cordingly, I did.” Such, then, had been 
his (the right hon. secretary’s) expression 
of his opinions; not when he had been 
called upon to join a government, but to 
form one. It was true, that lord Liverpool 
and his friends had declined taking office 
with that government; and also that he 
himself had not thought it necessary, 
upon that refusal, to give the thing up 
altogether: but his choice had been a 
government composed of mixed elements ; 
and his opinion was still, that if the Ca- 
tholic question was to be carried, it would 
be carried by an administration which 
made it, not a government question, but 
a general one. He didstill hope that the 
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prejudices of Englishmen might in time‘be 
reasoned down; and that in time the Ca- 
tholic question might find that support in 
the country, which, he was sorry to say, 
he did not think it found at present. But, 
by whatever hand, or at whatever period, 
that question should be brought forward, 
it would receive from him, whether in or 
out of office, the best support which he was 
able to give it. But it would still find him 
believing, that nothing was to be gained. 
by attempting to carry the point in theway 


‘of a government question; and that (if 


that were a? there did not, more- 
over, exist materials at the present mo- 
ment, sufficient to form an administration 


concurring upon that subject, and upon 


others also on which it would be necessary 
for them to agree. 

He had said, and he meant to keep his 
word, that he would not travel into any 
part of the Speech from the throne, which 
had not been touched upon by the hon. 
and learned gentleman. There was one 
most important point in it, which he 
should therefore leave at rest, feeling that 
it was not because its value was under- 
rated, that it had for the present been 
passed over by the gentlemen on the 
other side, The speech of the hon, and 


to matters of foreign policy; and he had 
endeavoured to explain to the House, the 


‘course which, upon that head, Govern- 


ment had pursued. The Speech from the 
throne contained an account by ministers 
of their stewardship, and of the policy 
which they had pursued, since the House 
had last met ; and if, upon that statement, 
they did not come forward to challenge 
approbation, at least, they were prepared 
to meet criticism without dread or 


Mr. Bright protested against being un- 
derstood to concur in the system of 
policy which had been adopted with res- 
pect to our West-India Colonies. 5 

Mr. Canning said, that the language of 
the Speech fen the, Throne was, of 
course, to be understood as compre- 
hending the sentiments of ministers on 
that subject, and that the whole question 
would be open to discussion at a future 
opportunity. . 

Mre Secretary Peel said, that. as the 
hon. and learned gentleman opposite had 
inferred, from a part of the Speech from 
the Throne, that measures were recom- 
mended introductory to the admission of 
the Catholic claims, he was anxious not to 
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be misunderstood ona question of so much 
importance. As his right hon. friend had 
taken an opportunity of expressing the 
opinions which he was known to maintain 
on that subject, and his intention and per- 


severance in them; he (Mr. P.) trusted |. 


that he might also be permitted to take 
the same opportunity of repeating the de- 
termination, which he had so often ex- 
pressed in that House, of opposing those 
claims, whenever they might be brought 
under the consideration of Parliament. 
Mr. Hume expressed his regret at 
hearing the observations which had fallen 
from the right hon. Secretary opposite, 
with respect to that unfortunate country, 
Ireland.’ He had, in- effect, declared, 
that the same ruinous system of policy 
which had so long distracted, and divided 
Ireland, was still to be persisted in. This 
was a lamentable declaration, on the part 
of ministers, in whom that House was 
called upon to place its confidence. He 
complained that there was no distinct 
statement in the Speech from the Throne 
as to what taxes were to be taken off, and 
what amount of relief was to be afforded 
to the country. The Speech was as lame 
in its composition, as it was possible for an 
public document'to be. They were told, 
that arrangements had been made for that 
purpose, but there was no mention of any 
thing to lead them ‘to conjecture what 
class would have the immediate advantage 
of the intended relief. The fears of the 
country ought to be instantly assuaged by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, by 
stating what taxes would: be taken off. 
Not a moment should be lost in giving the 
House and the country proper satisfaction 
upon this part of the Speech. His object 
in rising was merely to protest against its 
being understood, that because they were 
silent, they felt no disapprobation what- 
ever. 
‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that it was his intention at a very early 
riod of the session, to lay before the 
ouse the view which his majesty’s mi- 
nisters had taken of the state of the fi- 
nances, and of the course of measures which. 
they thought it advisable to adopt for 
the future. He therefore thought, that 
under these circumstances, neither the 
hon. ‘gentleman, nor the House would 
consider that he was wanting in proper 
respect, if he declined entering at present 
into any specific statement of the mea- 
sures which it was his intention so shortly 
to submit, and which he trusted would 
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prove satisfactory both to the House and 
the.country. 
The Address was agreed to nem. con. 
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Vacrant Act.] Mr. Littleton said, 
that he was requested by his hon. friend, 
the member for Stafford (Mr. Chetwynd), 
to move for certain papers which were 
intended to show what had been the ope- 
ration of the Vagrant act, which had 
been passed last session. ‘That act had 
been the object of much clamour, which 
arose from the said act having been mis- 
understood. By obtaining the passing of 
that act, his hon. friend had saved the 
counties of England and Wales the sum 
of 100,000/. annually, which had been 
heretofore expended in passing vagrants 
from one part of the country to another. 
To his hon. friend also belonged the 
credit of having consolidated about fifty 
acts relative to vagrancy into one act. 
When the subject should be discussed, he 
believed it would be found that the 
clamour to which he had alluded had 
been excited, not so much by the law, as 
by the indiscretion of some magistrates 
who had administered it. He then moved 
for a return of the number of persons 
committed under the vagrant. laws to the 
respective prisons in England and Wales, 
specifying the particular act of vagranc 
for which each person was committed, 
from the Ist Jan. 1820, to the Ist Jan. 
1824; likewise for a return of the sums 
of money paid by the treasurers of coun- 
ties in England and Wales, for the pass- 
ing of vagrants, from the Ist Jan. 1820, 
to the Ist Jan. 1824.— Ordered. 


ADDRESS ON THE Kinc’s SPEECH AT 
THE OPENING OF THE Sesston.] Mr. 
Rowland Hill having brought up the re- 
port of the Address in answer to the: 
eo Speech, 


r. Hobhouse said, that with respect: 
to that most important part of the Speech’ 
from the Throne which related to foreign. 


affairs, he rose to protest against it being 
supposed that he, as an independent 
member of parliament, had concurred in 
the least degree in the Address. If he 
could have agreed to that address, he 
would have considered that he had dis- 
graced himself—he would consider him- 
self unworthy the constituents he had the 
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honour td represent—he would ‘consider 
himself unmindful of the renown of their 
ancestors.. He had two questions to put 
to the right hon. gentleman opposite. He 
had attended with the utmost anxiety to 
the speech of the right’ hon. gentleman ; 
all Europe, indeed, was attending to what 
he said ; ‘conscious that, on his words de- 
pended, in some degree, their very fate. 
The point to which he would, in the first 
place, direct himself to the right hon. 
gentleman, was with respect to South 
America. The right hon. gentleman, in 
the course of his speech had touched on 
that important point so lightly, as not to 
satisfy any person who had heard him, 
save his own colleagues, who perhaps felt 
the policy or the convenience of having 
the thing kept secret. The right hon. 
gentleman had said, “ that he considered 
it a matter of grace and favour to Old 
Spain that she should be allowed the op- 
portunity of attempting to recover the 
possession of her colonies in South Ame- 
rica. He certainly agreed with the right 
hon. gentleman, that Spain of herself 
should have the right of recovering her 
colonies if she could exercise it—if the 
king of Spain were master of the re- 
sources of his country—were master of 
his capital—were master of his crown— 
of none of which he considered him mas- 
ter—he might, under such circumstances, 
be allowed, without any interference 
on the part of any other state, to at- 
tempt to recover his trans-atlantic posses- 
sions. But, when 70,000 French troops 
were stationed in Spain—when every 
port of any consequence from Gibraltar 
to Cadiz was in the hands of the French 
—when every fortress was in their pos- 
session—he would ask the right hon. gen- 
tleman, whether it was not a farce to 
talk of the Spanish government at all? 
He hoped the right hon. gentleman did 
not mean to say, that because at the 
present moment there was no movement 
in Spain—because the constitutional party 
was put down, and the expression of free- 
dom was for:a’‘moment suppressed, .that, 
therefore the king of Spain was free. The 
contrary was obvious to every body. If 
he were: a prisoner in the hands of the 
Cortes, how much more so was he now ? 
He was hemmed round with foreign 
bayonets; and every body who was ac- 
quainted with the state of Spain, knew, 
that if the French army were to with- 
draw from that: country to-morrow, the 
mafgpnente king—unfortunate he meant, 
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only-with respect to his bad character; 
and his loss of all possible respect—would 
be driven from his throne. Under these 
circumstances, without wishing to extract 
from the right hon. gentleman any secrets, 
which he might not feel himself at liberty 
to disclose, he would yet ask him, and he 
conceived that the right hon. gentleman 
was bound to give a decisive and satis- 
factory answer, whether the nominal king 
of Spain would be allowed by this coun- 
try.to seek to recover his trans-atlantic 
possessions, whilst French troops remain- 
ed in possession of Spain? The House 
had heard a great deal during the Jast 
session from the right hon. gentleman, 
disclaiming and denouncing the idea, that 
French troops should be permitted’ to 
occupy Spain. State papers to that effect 
had also been published; yet the right 


ihon. gentleman, now that the French 








troops actually did oceupy that country, 
did not say one word on the subject ;_ he 
did not intimate that he had even asked. 
the French minister, viscount Chateau~ 
briand, how long it was the intention of 
France to keep possession of that coun~ 
try. Of 100,000 who had marched to 
invade Spain, 70,000/were left behind: 
that army occupied the capital, and every 
position of the slightest importance. It 
certainly was a matter of great import~ 
ance to ascertain whether the French 
troops were to remain in the permanent 
occupation of Spain. The right hon. 
gentleman, although he had not impart- 
ed any information to the House on ‘that 
most interesting subject, had nevertheless, 
he hoped, not overlooked it. He hoped, 
too, that the right hon. gentleman, as an 
English minister, would take care to have 
better assurances on that head, than the 
word of the French minister, or even of 
the French king—that king, who had 
pledged his sacred word and honour, that 
the army, which was called the Army of 
Occupation, should never be suffered to 
cross the Pyrenees to act offensively 
against Spain [Hear, hear!]. After the 
scandalous violation of that solemn pledge: 
—after the open breach of faith and ho- 
nour—after the commission of a palpable 
and downright falsehood, such as would 
have covered any gentleman in private 
life with shame, little, if any reliance was 
to be placed on the word of that king, or 
of his minister Chateaubriand, however 
solemnly and gravely pledged.—The next 
point to which he would wish to call the 


attention of the right hon. gentleman, re- 
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lated to'a ptoclamation issued’ by ‘sir 
Thomas Maitland, Lord High Commis- 
sioner of the Ionian Islands. Now, con- 
sidering the importance of this personage, 
and the many titles which in regular gra- 
dation were attached to his name, it was 
really a matter almost difficult of belief, 
that he could have published a document 
such as that to which he was now 
alluding. It was a document which one 
would be alniost disposed to think was 
written in a drunken frolic, bearing about 
it nothing but signs of intemperance and 
folly. His excellency had thought proper, 
by that proclamation, on account of 
something which had occurred, and which 
he ‘had not distinctly stated, to put two 
islands under a quarantine of thirty days; 
but he had done worse, he had taken oc- 
casion in that proclamation to thunder 
forth his anamethas against men who were 
struggling for freedom—who were fight- 
ing for that which even sir Thomas Mait- 
land might be supposed to have some 
respect for { Hear, hear!]. The procla- 
mation complained, that some Greek ves- 
sels; under the command of a person, who 
called himself prince Maurocordato, had 
committed a flagrant violation of territory, 
and to prevent the government of the 
Ionian Islands from being in any manner 
accountable for the terrible slaughters 
and atrocities which on that oecasion, 
and on many others; had marked the con- 
duct of the persons engaged in the war, 
the: measure of quarantine had been 
resorted to. He (Mr. H.) considered 
that as a direct attack upon the Greeks; 
it’ was a Most uncalled-for attack, and he 
would wish to know, whether his majesty’s 
government ‘at home had received that 
proclamation, and whether such a mea- 
sure was authorised or approved of by 
them? He had received a letter very 
recently from Ithaca on the subject, and 
from that letter, it appeared, that the 
flagrant violation of territory to which 
the proclamation alluded, was caused, not 
by the Greek chief, but by the conduct 
of the Turks. Prince Maurocordato, of 
whom sir T. Maitland thought fit to 
speak in so slight and so insulting a tone, 
had done every thing he could on the oc- 
casion to restrain his men, and had made, 
and was willmg to make, every possible 
apology to the government of Great Bri- 
tain.» The facts of the case were these : 
——a Greek squadron had taken a vessel 
belonging to the Turks: whilst the 
Greeks were in the act of boarding, they 
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were fired upon by a detachment of Turks 
from the shore at Ithaca: the Greeks 
upon this landed, and in fair fight putanum- 
ber of their assailants to death. That was 
the whole of the case; that was the viola- 
tion which sir T.' Maitland so vehemently 
condemned; taking care at the same 
time to pass over in perfect silence vari- 
ous infractions of the violation of territory 
committed by the Turks. The hon. gen- 
tleman concluded by saying, that in 
stating, the matter, as it came under his 
immediate observation, to the House, he 
did not mean, in any possible way, to 
throw blame upon the government at 
home: he did not mean to say, that they 
in deed or in thought had sanctioned 
this extraordinary act; and he trusted 
that they would show that they did not 
participate—that they did not approve of 
the denunciation of sir. T. Maitland; be- 
cause a denunciation of that public nature, 
if suffered to go abroad uncontradicted, 
might be of the most serious injury to the 
cause of the Greeks at this most interest~ 
ing period of their fate. He had the ori- 
ginal Italian proclamation in his hand, 
and was ready to present it to the right 
hon. secretary. ; 
Mr. Secretary Canning said, that he 
should. feel happy to give to the hon. gen- 
tleman who had just sat down, or to any. 
member of that House, every information 
in his power to give, which he could with 
safety disclose. He should confine him- 
self simply to the questions put by the 
hon. member: and, first, with respect to 
the independence of South America, the 
hon. gentleman complained, that he had 
not last night entered more minutely into 
details ; and here he must say, that the 
hon. gentleman seemed to have confound- 
ed a statement of principles with a’state- 
ment of facts. The part of his speech to 
which the hon. gentleman alluded, had 
been in reply to that part of the speech 
of the hon. and learned member which re- 
lated to South America. ‘What he had 
said last night respecting the relative in- 
ternational situation of a mother country 
and her colonies was this—that in princi- 
ple, a mother country had a right, if she 
thought she had the power, to endeavour 
to recover possession of any colonies, 
which had, by any effort of their own, 
thrown off her dominion ; and that no 
other country in‘amity with her, would, 
upon the naked principle, be justified in 
intercepting her efforts, or interfering, in 
the first instance, to endeavour to prevent 
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them. She had a right, bond fide, to a 
resumption of her colonial possessions, if 
she were in a condition to reclaim them, 
and it would not be correct in a friendly 
power to prevent her. When he said 
correct, he meant upon the strict principle 
of the law of nations, for circumstances 
might render it correct to go to war, and 
the interference, in the first instance, 
might be deemed a declaration of war. 
This was the abstract principle he had 
stated, and which he maintained; other- 
wise they would be avowedly interfering 
with a legitimate right not abjured by the 
mother country, and would be aiding the 
governed against the governor. The hon. 
gentleman had gone on to put certain 
ssible violations of neutrality. Now, 

e would not follow the hon. gentleman 
by arguing upon assumed probabilities, or 
possibilities, which might demand a de-~ 
— from the abstract principle he had 
id down ; but he would most distinctly 
state, ‘that Spain, that Europe, knew most 
“ unequivocally, that whilst England ad- 
mitted the right of. Spain to recover her 
late American possessions, she denied the 
right of any. foreign power to interfere in 
aid of the mother country in the attempt 
[Hear, hear!]. With respect to the ul- 
timate intentions of France, with regard 
to the military occupation of Spain, he 
felt a difficulty in satisfying the hon. gen- 
tleman, in consequence of his observation, 
that the British government ought not to 
give credence to the declarations of the 
French king, or of his minister; for he 
knew not how to satisfy the hon. gentle- 
man if he refused him access to the offi- 
cial channels of communication which the 
government had always maintained with 
the other powers in amity with them. 
But, if the hon. gentleman would permit 
him to resort to the regular information 
of his office, he could inform him in re- 
ply, that the government had the most 
ositive assurances from the court of 
rance, that.they did not.contemplate the 
permanent occupation of Spain. He gave 
credit to those assurances, and would 
continue to do so, notwithstanding the 
doubt which the hon. gentleman had cast 
upon them. And when he stated this, he 
begged also to say, that he retained all 
the sentiments he had last year expressed, 
respecting the French aggression upon 
Spain ; but, whilst he retained those sen- 
timents, he must be permitted to add, that, 
the vice of the aggression apart, the con- 
duct of the French armies (always sepa- 
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rating their conduct from the principle of 
their entrance) was as unexceptionable as 
it could possibly have been, under any 
circumstances of military conflict. He 
doubted whether history furnished a si- 
milar example of the discipline of a fo- 
reign army engaged in the invasion of an- 
other state ; or rather, as in this instance, 
called in by invitation, to assist a predo- 
minating party in putting down. a rival 
faction. He hoped he had said enough 
to explain the principle he had laid down 
respecting Spain and her colonies : he de- 
nied the right of England to interfere: he 
equally denied the right of any other 
power to interfere in the contest. How 
far a species of connivance to blind the 


plain meaning of his principle might here- 


after be set up by one power or another, 
he could not say, and he would not now 
argue. He wished to be judged solely 


‘upon the principle, according to its plain 


and fair construction, and that he thought 
enough to argue on the present occasion. 
As to the hon. gentleman’s second - ques- 
tion, he had only to repeat, with the same 
confidence he had stated it last year, that 
he apprehended there was no danger of 
the permanent occupation of Spain by 
France. If a question were put to’ him, 
how long the duration of that occupancy 
would continue, he should reply, that that 
was an event so entirely dependent upon 
circumstances, as to render it impossible: 
for him to give an immediate answer; but 
there was one question to which he\was 
ready at the moment to give.an explicit: 
answer, If he were asked, Ought the 
French army to evacuate: Spain to- 
morrow ?—as. a friend to humanity, he 
must say no. With respect to the affairs 
of Greece, he believed he was in posses- 
sion of the requisite information upon that 
subject. He had not at present, although 
he had received the document, an exact 
impression upon his memory of the facts 
of the outrage to which sir Thomas Mait- 
land’s proclamation referred ; but he be- 
lieved them to be these: A small Greek 
squadron had pursued some Turkish ves- 
sels into the harbour of Ithaca, where the 
crews of one of the latter landed; they 
were pursued ashore by the Greeks, who 
butchered, in cold blood, 90 out of 120 
Turks, of whom the crew was composed. 
This scene'occurred on an island guarded 
by British neutrality ; and he left it to the 
Housoushe-left it even tothe hon. mem- 
ber—to say, whether the government of 
the Ionian Isles could possibly pass over 
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in silence a transaction of that descrip- 
tion, He had only, in conclusion, to say, 
that his majesty’s government, at home 
and abroad, had endeavoured, under all 
circumstances, to act between the con- 
tending parties with an even and impartial 
hand, ever since its neutrality had been 
declared. That outrages on both sides 
had been committed was as clear as it 
was to be lamented ; but not the smallest 
desire had been evinced by the British 
authorities, to incline the balance either 
to one side or the other. 

Mr. Western expressed his surprise at 
the declaration of the right hon. gentle- 
man, thatgaif he were asked, whether the 
French army ought to evacuate Spain to- 
morrow, his answer would-be no. Such 
a declaration opened the door to other 
powers to prolong the continuance of a 
daring aggression upon the rights of an 
independent state, according to their no- 
tions of the indefinite duration of motives 
of humanity. It was his intention, last 
evening, to have moved an amendment to 
the address, had not his hon. and learned 
friend (Mr. Brougham) anticipated what 
he had to say, in the able and eloquent 
ageneh which he had made on the occasion. 

e was decidedly opposed to the policy of 
the present cabinet respecting our foreign 
relations, founded as it was upon a deter- 
mination to preserve peace at all events. 
He appreciated the value of peace as 
much as any man could do; but still he 
could not go the length of the right hon. 
secretary, in looking calmly upon aggres- 
sions like that of France against Spain, 
and in considering the infringement of the 
right of an independent nation to regulate 
its Own Concerns, as a matter of little im- 
portance tu the interest and security of 
the British empire. Such an interference 
with the internal policy of an independent 
state, as it had been our misfortune. re- 
cently to witness, would have called forth 
the strong reprobation and decided op- 
position of our sturdy ancestors; and he, 
for.one could see no reason why we should 
abandon the heroic policy which they had 
bravely pursued at every hazard, in vari- 
ous periods of our history. The princi- 
ples which the Holy Alliance had avowed 
on different occasions, and particularly 
in the state papers which they had sent 
forth from Laybach, had opened the eyes 
of every man in the country, except his 
majesty’s ministers, to the infamous na- 
ture of their designs. - It would be in the 
regollection of the House, that when the 


ee 
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hon. member for Yorkshire had moved 
for the production of those papers, iord 
Castlereagh had objected to the motion, 
on the ground, that.the papers in ques- 
tion contained nothing more than a pro- 
mulgation. of principles on which there 
was no intention of acting, and the ,mo- 
tion was in consequence negatived. , The 
House had, however, recently seen the 
principles then promulgated carried into 
practice ; and, what was more important, 
had seen them carried into practice, with- 
out any attempt at resistance from the 
British government, He should not press 
this point any farther at present : he mere- 
ly mentioned it, that it -might not be sup- 
posed that he concurred in the approba- 
tion which had been bestowed on the po- 
licy of the present cabinet., He could 
not describe the painful mixture-of sur- 
prise and indignation by which he was af- 
fected, when he had heard the right hon. 
secretary declare last night, that we ought 
not to interfere, eyen if the minor states 
were going to be annihilated. He agreed 
with him fully, when he said that it would 
be Quixotic in us to become the cham- 
pion of all the minor states upon every 
case of grievance which they had to ad- 
duce; but it was one thing to become 
their champion, and another to remon- 
strate against manifest injuries which were 
inflicted upon them. To uphold the 
cause of the weak against the strong, to 
watch over the relative interests of the 
different states of Europe, and to hold 
the balance of power between. them with 
an impartial hand, was formerly the dis- 
tinguishing pate and policy of Great 
Britain; and he trusted that we should 
soon return to it, notwithstanding the 
temporary aberration we had made from 
sound principles, under the guidance of 
the present cabinet. 

Colonel Palmer said, that he rose under 
the strongest feelings of shame and indig- 
nation, to protest against the conduct of 
his majesty’s government: he had not 
opposed the address against the general 
sense of the House, but being convinced 
that not only Europe, but the world at 
large, had never yet been. reduced. to 
such a state of actual and prospective 
misery as at the present moment, and that 
such state was to be imputed solely to the 
conduct of the British government, he 
considered it to be a duty to:his country, 
as a member of that House, to declare his 
opinion upon the subject. _ If it were true, 
as the ministers had told them, both in 
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and out of parliament, and more especi- 
ally in a late speech-of the right hon. se- 
éeretary, that the country had been so long 
prepared for war, they had sacrificed its 
honour and most vital interests, by suf- 
fering France to conquer Spain: if it were 
false, they -had equally betrayed their 
duty, by deceiving the country to support 
the system of their government. But, 
whatever the real state of the nation, the 
conduct of his majesty’s ministers towards 

in had been wholly indefensible; as, 
looking to the avowed intentions of France 
and the Holy Alliance, neutrality on the 
part of England was impossible, and could 
not be maintained: for what had been the 
fate measure of the ministers in sending 
consuls to South America, but an act of 
hostility to those powers, which, if not re- 
sented, would be a further proof, if any 
were wanting, that if England had acted 
with firmness. at the°Congress, and de- 
clared herself the ally of Spain, France 
would not-have dared to invade her? If, 
en-the other hand, after. abandoning 
Spain, the country was.to be involved in 
war for the independence of her colonies, 
what excuse could be made for the minis- 
ters, who might have secured the liberties 
of both ata less expence to the nation, 
than had already been incurred by the 
active measures to which their crooked 
and inconsistent policy at last compelled 
theni? .The ministers in the last session, 
to cool the ardour of the. people in the 
cause of Spain, had declared, that any in- 
terference in her behalf would involve all 
the expences of the former contest. But 
he (colonel.Palmer) had then stated to 
the right ‘hon. gentleman, what he now 
repeated, that no such expence was 'ne- 
cessary: all that honour and policy re- 
quired .of England was, .to render Spain 
the assistance which her means afforded ; 
and those means were more than adequate 
to the object ; for to bave sent but half 
the force of our naval peace establish- 
ment, lying ready in our ports, tothe 
defence of Cadiz, would have prevented 
all the disasters to the cause of Spanish 
liberty, which the consummate folly or 
treachery of the British government ne- 
cessarily led to, Yet this straight and 
prudent policy, which every consideration 
for the honour and interests of the nation 
demanded, had been termed Quixotism 
by the right hon. gentleman. Would 
that his conduct, as minister, could have 
borne the same comparison! but, unfor- 
tunately, it had betrayed.all the insanity 
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of the character, without a spatk of that 
chivalrous feeling, which, however roman- 
tic in its. origin, or thankless in-the end 
to the mind of the right hon. gentleman, 
was, in his (col. P’s) opinion, the best 
foundation of a great or. good name, 
either for states or individuals. ..The 
right hon. gentleman, too, in- his late 
speech, further. to mark the distinction 
between his Quixotic opponents and him- 
self, had openly declared, asthe mioister 
of England, that in. the conduct of. poli- 
tical affairs, the grand object of his con- 
templation was the interest of his own 
country. And what had been the result 
of this most wise and liberal policy, but 
to combine the whole world against her ? 
For, where was the nation wherein, both 
with the government and people, the name 
of England was not justly. held in detes- 
tation? She was-necessarily hated by all 
the governments of Europe, as the only 
nation wherein that liberty of the. press 
existed, which, if not destroyed. itself, 
must ‘eventually destroy their. tyranny ; 
and she was equally hated by all other 
nations, because, in every instance of a 
struggle for liberty, whether in-France, 
since the commencement of her revolu- 
tion, or latterly in. South America,-in 
Greece, in Italy, or in Spain, the British 
government had invariably opposed: it. 
Thus England, through the system of its 
ministers, was the enemy. of the whole 
human race; and, whilst the right hon. 
gentleman had been exhibiting himself 
about the kingdom, trumpeting .in all di- 
rections the praises of himself and-col- 
leagues, there was. not a nation but ab- 
horred them, nor a power in Europe that 
was not pledged to destroy the liberties 
of the country committed to their hands. 
And, after all his fine speeches, what, in 
fact, had been the measures of the right 
hon. gentleman to oppose France and the 
Holy Alliance up to the.total destruction 
of Spanish liberty by the fall of Cadiz?. 
Nothing whatever, but intemperate abuse 
of their conduct, and.a positive declara- 
tion of strict neutrality. . This was not a- 
Quixotism certainly; nor did he know @ 
parallel to such conduct in history or ro- 
mance. The only resemblance he could 
find to it was in the case of the late atro- 
cious murder, wherein the Holy. Alliance: 
was the bold villain who. went straight to 
his purpose, whilst the right hon. gentle- 
man was the humane and consistent ac~ 
complice, who, after furnishing the rope 


and sack, resolved, ‘come what may,” to: 
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have no shere in the transaction; for pre- 
cisely with. the same feelings that this 
miscreant had hung back whilst the deed 
was perpetrating, so the ministers of Eng- 
Jand, who had gone hand-in-hand with 
their accomplices in their plot against li- 
benty for the last thirty years, now stood 
aloof, whilst their victim was expiring 
under the blows. of its assassins. As to 
their accomplices, compared with them- 
selves, they were honourable, upright 
characters; for their conduct had been 
consistent throughout ; and whilst he de- 
tested their policy, in justice to their 
private characters, and what he believed 
and knew upon the subject, he could not 
agree in all the odium cast on persons, to 
whom every allowance was to be made 
for those prejudices and impressions 
which, however hostile to the liberties of 
mankind, were inseparable from human 
nature, and would be felt equally by 
others, under similar circumstances. For 
the same reason he could excuse the mi- 
nisters of those despotic powers, who 
were, in fact, their slaves; but he could 
find no excuse for the ministers of Eng- 
land, who were not the slaves, but the 
tyrants of the.Crown and people, and 
of all others the most base and cruel that 
ever infested the earth. Even the king 
of Spain, madman or monster as he was, 
had been less base and inhuman; for his 
conduct had been consistent with the feel- 
ing of bigotry and divine right; but, 
where had been the Consistency or the 
humanity of ministers? For at once to 
have declared against Spain would have 
prevented a struggle equally disgraceful 
and deplorable in its consequences to the 
victors and the vanquished. But, what 
had been the refined policy of England’s 
minister, and of that: heart which, by its 
own account, beat so high for the interests 
of humanity, but to create this confusion 
of horrors in Spain by the means of a 
treacherous neutrality; and, having so far 
_ succeeded, it was now to perpetuate the 
miseries of that wretched country, to pre- 
vent France from reaping the fruits of 
her victory. _So much. for the humanity 
of the right hon. gentleman; and as to 
consistency, let him reconcile his prayers 
for the Spanish constitution, and his con- 
temptuous answer to the Regency, with 
his subsequent. congratulations to Ferdi- 
naud on his suecess, and the treatment of 
the patriots who sought for refuge in 
Gibraltar. When he had answered this 
rn of apostacy from radicalism. to 
VOL. X. . 
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divine tight, let him answer the charge 
of ultra-apostacy from divine right back 
to radicalism, in now declaring for the 
patriots of South America, in the teeth 
of the Foreign Enlistment bill, expressly 
enacted against them. And now as to 
the real situation of the country, he re- 
membered that long since, upon a ques- 
tion of the same nature in that House, it 
had been told by an hon. and leading 
member of the landed interest, that ‘it 
was time to speak out, and look the dan- 
ger in the face.” If that had been his 
opinion then, what did he think now? 
when during eight years of a peace esta- 
blishment, no reduction whatever had 
been made of the burthen of the public 
debt; when, in spite of all the retrench- 
ment which, session after session, had been 
forced upon the ministers, the load of 
taxation still pressed too heavily upon all 
classes to admit of any increase; when, 
such was our state of real weakness, that 
the ministers, who in the last war expend- 
ed millions upon millions to deliver Spain 
from the power of France, now suffered 
her to fall without even an attempt to 
save her: when France herself, whom so 
lately in conjunction with our allies, we 
had humbled to the dust, was now again 
on foot, more great, more powerful, and 
more inveterately our enemy than ever ; 
and lastly, when these same allies, who 
first combined with us against her liber- 
ties, were now combined with France 
against the liberties of England—and the 
storm so long gathering around, was now 
at last ready at any moment to burst 
upon its head ;—if, in such a state of 
things, so humble an individual as him- 
self might venture to speak out, and look 
the danger in the face, the hon. member 
believed he could state the cause, and the 
only means to remove it; but he should 
no longer trespass on the House on the 
present occasion, but reserve for a future 
opportunity the delivery of his sentiments 
on that subject. 

Mr. Hume said, that he merely rose 
for the purpose of preventing a miscon- 
ception from prevailing with. the.public, 
in consequence of what had fallen that 
evening from the right hon. secretary. He 
had himself received information. from the 
Ionian Islands, fully corroborating that 
which had just been stated to the House 
by the hon. member. for Westminster. A 
letter, which he had received from Ithaca, 
led him to believe, that the statement of 
Sa hon, secretary was far from cor- 
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rect ; for, instead of the Greeks firing first 
upon the Turks, the fact was, that the 
Turks had first fired upon the Greeks from 
the shore. The objection to the Procla- 
mation of sir T. Maitland was, that it held 
up the Greeks, not merely as the first, but 
as the only violators. In the course of 
the hostilities between the Turks and their 
noble and gallant adversaries, many atro- 
cities had undoubtedly been committed on 
both sides ; but tliey did not begin with 
the Greeks, but with their enemies. No 
man ‘in England had at one time been a 
warmer friend to revolutionary principles 
than sir T. Maitland, and all that he ( Mr. 
Hume) wished was, that he should hold 
the balance evenly, and not allow it to in- 
cline to the stronger side. He felt per- 
suaded that it was the desire of ministers 
that the neutrality should be equally ob- 
served towards both the contending par- 
ties. He knew that the Greek govern- 
ment had with the utmost readiness, stated 
their anxiety to make amends for every 
violation of that neutrality which had 
been alluded to; and certainly they could 
not do more. He most sincerely wished, 
in justice to those brave men who were 
now gallantly struggling for their freedom 
that sir Thomas Maitland had not issued 
his proclamation, until all the facts of the 
case had been regularly laid before the 
government. In conclusion, he felt it to 
be his duty to protest against the parti- 
ality which the Ionian Government had 
shown, in opposition to the cause of genu-" 
ine freedom. 

’ Sir TJ. Lethbridge said, he should not 
have addressed the House on the present 
occasion, had it not been for the allusion 
which had been made by the hon. colonel 
to an expression which he had used in the 
course of the preceding session.. He was 
well aware of the observation he had then 
made, when speaking of the situation of | 
the landed interest. He certainly had 
said; that he considered it the wisest course 
if the country were in danger, to look that 
danger inthe face, and to meet it resolutely 
and manfully. He had felt as strongly as 
any persen in the House or out of it could 
fee], the severe distress that pressed on 
the landed interest ; and he was happy to 
find, that a great change for the better 
had taken place in the situation of that 
important class of society. He entire] 
approved of what was said in the Speed 
from the throne on that subject. It was 
pleasing to him to observe that a considér- 
able amendment’ had taken place in of 
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state of agriculture. He hoped, and he 
believed there was every reason to sup- 
pose, that that great interest was not im- 
proving by mere accident, or through the 
agency of temporary circumstances; but 
that it was advancing in prosperity, in con 
sequence of causes that would give per- 
manency to that prosperity. With res- 
pect to our situation as it regarded our 
foreign relations, he must say, that he 
thought this country stood high in the 
opinion of Europe, and of every other 
part of the world. Instead of the British 
character being detested (as his hon: 
friend had rather strongly stated) by the 
other nations of Europe, and by the world 
in general, he must contend, that at no 
former period did the character of Great 
Britain stand on higher or more enviable 
ground. As to the affairs of Spain, he 
should have considered it a most fatal de- 
termination of this country, if she had 
interfered with the Spanish cause ; and he 
thought the result of the policy pursued 
by England had been most fortunate for 
Spain and for this country. The line of 
conduct pursued by ministers had'been 
the best for England, as well as for the 
parties concerned in the contest; and 
however strong the feeling of a party in 
this country (he believed a very small one) 
might be for war, he conceived that it was 
the duty of the representatives of the 
people to give to ministers all the support 
in their power, when they saw them exer- 
cising their functions, in that prudent 
manner which had conferred such signal 
advantages on the country. | He cordially 
approved of the Address, in answer to the 
Speech from the throne. 

Mr. W. Smith said, he could not let 
this opportunity pass without expressing 
his most anxious hope and wish, that no- 
negotiation for the termination of the dif- 
ferences between Russia and the Porte 
might be successful, which did: not leave 
the Greeks in a better situation than that 
in which it found them. He regretted 
that the situation of the right hon. seere- 
tary did not permit him to do that. 
which he was sure would have been con+ 
sistent with his inclination; namely, to 
give an assurance to the House, that this 
country would not be'a party to any ar- 
rangement which did not protect the 
Greeks from the barbarous revenue of one 
power, and the insatiable ambition of: the 
other. 

The address was then’ agreed to, nems 
con. , 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, February 6. 


Consuts.] Mr. Hume askedthe right 
hon. secretary for foreign affairs, when he 
intended to effect his long promised re- 
form, respecting British Consuls abroad ? 

Mr. Canning replied, that he would 
submit a motion on the subject to which 
the hon. member alluded, during the pre- 
sent session, and at no distant period... In 
the mean time, he might perhaps remove 
the hon. gentleman’s uneasiness on one 
preraior point, by telling him that he 

already reduced the consular salaries. 

Mr. Hume said, that it was net so much 
the amount of the salaries, as the manner 
in which they were paid, that he objected 
to., He disliked the system of consular 
charges upon goods imported. 


’ Spain-~Foreign Policy. 


AustRIAN Loan.] Mr. James begged 
to direct the attention of the right hon. 
secretary, for a few moments, to the sub- 
ject of the Austrian Loan. When the right 
hon. gentlemen laid on the table a copy of 
@ convention entered into between the 
Emperor of Austria and his Britannic 
Majesty, respecting the setttlement of the 
Austrian Loan, he . fully expected that it 
was the intention of the right hon. gentle- 
man merely to submit that document to 
the House for its sanction. But he had 
since ascertained, to his great surprise, | 
that the agreement had actually been ra- 
tified by both the contracting parties. He 





wished the right hon. gentleman to answer 
this question—whether he did not think | 
that he had acted illegally and unconsti- | 
tutionally, in advising his majesty to agree | 
to.that convention without consulting the 
House? [A laugh]. That might, per- | 
haps, appear to bea very radical view of , 
the case ;.but he felt it his duty to state, | 
that he conceived the right hon. secretary | 
to have assumed a power which even Mr. | 
Pitt, in the plenitude of his authority, had | 
_ never dared to assume. | 
Mr, Secretary Canning said, he would ' 
give the hon. member the answer which 
he required. The hon. member had asked 
whether he (Mr,.C.) did not think that he 
had acted illegally and unconstitutionally 
in.regard to the convention, a copy of 
which had been laid upon the table. The 
answer was ‘‘ decidedly not:”’ Ifthe hon. 
member thought ; otherwise he was of 
course at liberty to bring the subject be- 
fore the House; but then he hoped that 
e hon. member would give notice of his 
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intention, and not proceed to. discuss a 
matter connected with the privileges of 
the Crown, at a moment when the House 
was quite unprepared to entertain such a 
delicate question. 

Mr. James said, that he was not compel- 
led to give a notice, and asit was not likely 
that any business would come before the 
House that evening, he thought the mat- 
ter might as well be discussed at that time. 
He repeated that he considered the con- 
duct of the right hon. secretary illegal. 
If ministers had the right to give. up the 
claim of the people of England to a large 
sum of money justly due to them, without 
consulting the House of Commons, then, 
pari ratione, they were entitled to levy 
taxes in like manner. It was stated, in 
one of the articles of the convention that 
his majesty was entitled to sue the empe- 
ror of Austria in his own court for the re- 
covery of the debt. Had that been done? 
He supposed it was very unlikely that any 
thing further would be obtained from Aus- 
tria, and he therefore hoped, that in justice 
to other bankrupts, the name of the em- 
peror would appear in the Gazette. 


Spain—Foreicn Poricy.] Lord Nu- 
gent observed, that since the House had, 
by agreeing to the address to his majesty, 
sanctioned the policy which government 
had adopted with regard to Spain, he 
thought they ought to be put in posses- 
sion of the means of judging how far that 
policy had been fairly carried into effect. 
For that purpose, he considered that the 
production of some papers was necessary ; 
namely, copies of all the correspondence 
which had taken place between this govern- 
ment and sir William A’Court during the 
period intervening between the entrance 
of the French troops into Spain, and the 
surrender of Cadiz; and also copies of all 
communications made by the Spanish Go- 
vernment to sir William A’Court, during 
the same period, with his answers. He 
wished to know whether the right hon. 
secretary intended to lay those papers be- 
fore the House, or whether he would con- 
sent to their production. 

Mr. Canning replied, that he did not 
intend to lay the papers alluded to upon 
the table, and that his vote, if they were 
moved for, must depend upon the case 
which the noble lord might make out for 
their production. 

Lord Nugent then gave notice, that on 
Thursday next he would submit a motion 
on the conduct of: ministers with respect 
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to the late war in Spain, and with re- 
ference to their professed neutrality. 


Roman Caruotic Buriats.] Sir 
John Newport moved for copies of the 
communications which had been received 
by the lord lieutenant, respecting the 
right of burial in Ireland, as regards 
Roman Catholics and Dissenters from the 
Established Church. The right hon. 
baronet. anticipated no resistance to his 
motion, as he was convinced the tran- 
quillity of Ireland depended materially 
upon the question to which it related. 

Mr. Goulburn said, he was always loth 
to appear to withhold information; but 
the. house would be aware that there 
might be circumstances under which dis- 
closure could only tend to do mischief. 
He relied upon the candour of the right 
hon. baronet in giving credit to him (Mr. 
G.) for sincerity, when he stated his 
belief, that the papers in question were 
likely to revive disputes, without for- 
warding the object which the right hon. 
baronet had in view. The right hon. 
baronet wished to repeal the statute of 
the 9th William III., which applied to 
burials in the church-yards attached to 
decayed monasteries. He said nothing 
upon the main question, whether the 
statute ought to be repealed, or whether 
it ought not; but it was an object which 
could no way be aided by the production 
of the papers in the possession of the 
Jord lieutenant; while their publication 
would certainly revive differences which 
were now ina way to be forgotten. 

Sir John Newport, since the matter 


was referred to his candour, thought | 


it due to public justice, and to the people 
of, Ireland, that the papers should be pro- 
duced. If there had been imprudences 
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were interested in it, the house, he 
trusted, would go with him, if he pressed 
the production of the papers to a division. 

r. Grattan thought it would be better 
to postpone the question; and give a re- 
gular notice. The gentlemen ‘on his side 
the house were taken by surprise, not 
having conceived that the papers would 
be refused. The question was one, as he 
viewed it, of the highest importance to 





Ireland. If it was not soon put at rest, 
there would be no burial without an affray. 

Mr. Abercromby said, that of all the 
frightful questions which had been mooted 
in Ireland, this was decidedly the most 
terrific. He so far went along with the 
right hon. Secretary for Ireland, that if 
he thought the question likely to be 
settled satisfactorily, he would not ‘call 
for the production of papers which con- 
tained an inflamed view, perhaps, of past 
disputes; but then, so far frem seeing 
any disposition on the part of government 
to take measures of itself for putting the 
difference at rest, he understood the right - 
hon. Secretary to suggest, that what had 
passed had set it at rest already. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that he was mis- 
understood by the hon. and learned 
gentleman. He had spoken only of '‘par- 
ticular differences as in a way to be set 
at rest; not of the general question. 

Mr. Abercromby said, that the right 
hon. gentleman still stated no intention on 
the part of government to take measures! 
Under such circumstances, the house was 
bound to proceed itself, and consequently 
to call for the fullest information. ‘Fhe 
vital importance of the question was 
admitted. - There were doubts upon it in 
every way: doubts as to the law; doubts 
as to the practice. A specific course by 





parliament was necessary ; and he-there- 


committed, let them lie upon those who | fore should support the motion for’ the 
ought to bear them, namely, that part of | production of documents. 


the episcopal and ecclesiastical body in 
Ireland, which had attempted to strip the 
people of the right of burial according to 
the forms of their religion, His object 
was not that which the right hon. secretary 
had stated, He wished certainly to re- 
peal the statute, the 9th William III, ; 
but he wished also to secure the right of 
burial, generally, according to the forms 
of their religion, to the Catholics and 
Dissenters from the Established Church 
of Ireland, When it was considered, ihat 
this question was of all others the most 
calculated. to excite public feeling, and 
that sixenths of the Irish population 


| Mr. Peel thought it would be well to 
separate the general question, of burial, 
from the immediate question before the 
house, namely, the production of papers. 
Upon the general question he should 
reserve his opinion; but he thought that 
the papers’ ought not to be: produced, — 
Mr. Calcraft supported the motion, 
The documents. in question were not 
private; and the only difference was, 
whether members should obtain them 
personally, or whether they should come 
regularly before the House. ' 
The House then divided: For producing 
the papers, 39,...-Against it; 564. 
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Robinson, sir G. 
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Staunton, sir G. 
Tennyson, C. 
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TELLERS. 





Hume, J. Calcraft, J. 
Hutchinson, hon.C. H. Newport, sir J. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, February 9. 


SourH America.] The Marquis of 
Lansdown wished to say a few words 
upon a subject, to which their lordships’ 
attention had been drawn some days ago 
by his Majesty’s Speech: he meant that 
part of the Speech which alluded to the 
independent provinces of South America. 
It was by no means his wish to run any race 
with his Majesty’s ministers on this ques- 
tion; and if it appeared to be their in- 
tention to take that step which good 
policy: seemed to require, namely, the 
recognition of the provinces which had 
separated themselves from Spain, he would 
be- found most anxious to afford every 
facility for that purpose; but being im- 
pressed with the great importance of 
the independence of these provinces to 
the commercial interests of this country, 
he must deprecate any thing like un- 
necessary delay. With the view, how- 
ever, which he had taken of this question, 
-he could not now venture to make any 
motion for promoting the important object 
to which he had referred; but, calculating 
on what he had heard, not so much in 
their lordships’ House as elsewhere, that a 
communication had been made to the 
government of Spain, an answer to which 
might in a short time be expected, and 
also that some communication, would, pro- 
bably, soon be received from the consuls 
who had been sent out from this country to 
South. America, he thought it could not 
be long before he should. feel bimself at 
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liberty to submit some proposition to their 
lordships on the subject, if his Majesty’s 


‘| ministers did not, as he wished should be 


the case, bring forward some measure 
themselves. He was weil aware, that, in 
the actual state of affairs, sufficient reasons 
might exist for preventing his Majesty's 
ministers from coming to an immediate de- 
cision on this question, and was therefore 
desirous of avoiding any thing like pre- 
cipitation. He would accordingly now 
give notice, that on some day in the 
month of March, he would, if not an- 
ticipated by his majesty’s ministers, move 
an address to his Majesty, praying hia 
to take such measures as may be necessary 
for the recognition of the provinces of 
South America. which have separated 
themselves from Spain. 

Irish Trapse.] The Marquis of 
Lansdown stated, that he wished to move 
for copies of two papers, the first of 
which was calculated to show the-state of 
the intercourse between this country and 
Ireland, with respect to the cotton trade, 
and the increased intercourse, notwith- 
standing the distress which had prevailed 
in Ireland. He meant to move for an 
account of the cotton goods imported 
into, and exported from Ireland, between 
the 10th July, 1822, and 22nd February, 
1823. The other paper would exhibit the 
extraordinary effect which had been pro- 
duced by the reduction of the duty on 
spirits, and to which he wished to call the 
attention of all those who doubted the pos-’ 
sibility of improving the revenue by taking 
off taxes. The account he meant to move 
for was, for the quantity of: spirits which 
had paid duty between the 10th Oct. 1822, 
and the‘lith February, 1823; and he was 
informed that it would be found that the 
sum paid in the last quarter of the account, 
at only two shillings per gallon, exceeded 
that which had been paid during the same 
quarter of the preceding ~~ when the 
duty was five shillings. Thus the effect 
of taking off three shillings per gallon of 
duty on spirits, had been not only to in- 
crease the consumption, but to produce’ 
an augmentation of the revenue. The 
noble marquis concluded by moving for 
the accounts he had described, which 
were ordered. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, February 10. 


IMPRISONMENT UNDER THE VAGRANT 


Act.} Mr. Hume said, that be. had a. 
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‘the press; and he was satisfied that there 


petition to present to the House, which 
he considered of peculiar importance, as 
it related to an interference with the 
liberty of the subject, to which the coun- 
try of late had unfortunately become too 
much accustomed. The petition came 
from an individual who complained of the 
improper use made of the discretionary 
power vested in the magistrates. by the 
vagrant act of last session. The petitioner, 
on the 7th of last September, was return- 
ing in the evening to his own house from 
Clapham, where he had been upon private 
business. In passing through one of the 
alleys of the metropolis, he was accosted 
by a woman, who asked him if he knew 
the .way to Brick-lane. Whilst he was 
answering her question, the watchman 
came up, accused them of violating the 
decency of the place, and took them both 
off immediately to the watchhouse. It 
was evident, from what the watchman 
said as he was taking the parties to the 
watch-house, that he had apprehended 
them for no other purpose than. to extort 
money; for he repeatedly observed to 
them, that he only got five shillings for 
sppeshending them, an observation which 
led the petitioner to believe that, if he had 
manpenes to have had ten shillings in his 
pocket, and to have offered them to the 
watchman, he could have freed himself 
from the charge without any difficulty. 
The point to which he chiefiy wished to 
call the attention of the House, was the 
conduct of sir Danie] Williams, the ma- 
gistrate before whom the petitioner was 
brought the ensuing day. The watchman 
was sworn, and told his story ; and upon his 
oath alone, both the petitioner and the 
woman who had accosted him, were con- 
demned to one month’s imprisonment and 
hard labour at -the tread-mill; both of 
them disclaiming all exposure .of their 
persons, and the watchman himself admit- 
ing, that the alley in which he found them, 
was a dark lonely place ; that there was no 
light either from the moon or lamps ; and 
that he had been obliged to look at them 
closely with his lamp, before he could disco- 
ver what they were doing. Now, under any 
interpretation of the clauses of the vagrant. 
act, relative to indecent exposures of the 
person, he thought this was a harsh deci- 
sion ; especially. as both the parties whom 
it affected, affirmed that there was nothing 
indecent in their dress and gestures. The 
conduct of Mr. Swabey and sir D. Wil- 
liams, with respect to.cases of this nature 


had been fully detailed to. the.public by. |, 





was no man, let his opinion be what it 
might regarding the vagrant: act, who 
would state his approbation of the man- 
ner in which those justices had exercised 
the discretionary powers which they re- 
ceived under it. [Hear, hear.] He was 
sorry to say, that there was no regulation 
by which it could be ascertained when 
bail could be taken and when not,‘ but 
that it remained a question which the ma- 
gistrate determined according to his own 
pleasure. They all knew that in a recent 
case, which excited general disgust and 
abhorrence, an eminent prelate was ad- 
mitted to bail, though his guilt was esta- 
blished by the most satisfactory evidence. 
In a case, however, of still more recent 
date he believed it occurred only three 
days ago, an individual who had_hitherto 
borne an unimpeachable character was 
apprehended, on a charge of receiving 
plants into his nursery, knowing that they 
were stolen from the royal gardens at 
Kew. Men of the first respectability 
came forward to speak to the general cor- 
rectness of his conduct, and bail was 
tendered to any amount for his appearance 
to answer the charge at the sessions. But. 


no ; the magistrate would not hear of 


bail, and to prison;the man went like a 
common felon. Such a surprising diffe- 
rence in the practice of the. magistrates 
made it necessary that some superintend- 
ing power should be diligently employed 
in observing it. As the secretary of state 
for the home department was the person 
who appointed the magistrates, and who 
was authorised to suspend them in case of 
misconduct, he thought that this superin- 
tending power should be exercised by, as 
it was undoubtedly vested in, that depart- 
ment. He knew that it was impossible 
to lay down rules for the guidance of 
magistrates in all cases; but that..very 
impossibility rendered it doubly impera- 
tive on those who appointed them, to 
employ great care and diligence in select- 
ing proper persons to fill such situations. 
It was well worthy of notice, that in every 
case but.the present, in which parties had 
been committed to prison under the yag- 
rant act, for improper exposure of their 
persons, relief had been granted them up- 
on application tothe home secretary. In 
this case, however, .no relief had been 
granted by the right hon.,secretary ;_per- 
haps because none had been ever asked 


for. The petitioner, after .his case was 


desided by sir D. Williams,:was taken to 
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the tredd-mill. He was sent there on the 
Monday, and it was Thursday before he 
was enabled togive any of his family inti- 
mation of the fate which had befallen him. 
His friends, knowing him to be a man of 
good character, immediately obtained a 
warrant, and brought him again before sir 
D. Williams, for the purpose of appealing 
from his decision to the- sessions. This 
step could not, however, be taken without 
incurring an expense of 15/., and for the 
repayment of that sum his labour for the 
next year was mortgaged to his friends. 
The sessions came on: the appeal: was 
heard, and the prosecution was in conse- 
quence quashed. Such was the case with 
respect to the petitioner; but what was it 
with respect to the woman, who was 
committed along with him? She could 
not muster 15/. to pay for the liberty to 
appeal, and was in consequence compel- 
led to submit to the punishment to which 
she had been sentenced. ‘I ask,” con- 
tinued the hon. member, “ what kind of 
justice this is? We have laws to protect 
us from injury, but if we have not money 
to purchase their protection, it appears 
that their protection will not be given to 
us.” He contended, that if the right hon. 
secretary, would not, or did not, superin- 
tend the conduct of the magistrates whom 
he himself appointed, the’ house must 
undertake that duty. He did not mean 
to say that the right hon. gentleman 
would not have given relief to the petiti- 
oner, if it had been applied for; but he 
meant to say this, that the house was 
bound to prevent the recurrence of cases 
which rendered application to him neces- 
sary on this part of the subject. He had 
put this petition some time ago into the 
hands of the right hon. secretary, in order 
that he might inquire into the particulars 
which it detailed ; and if, in the course of 
that inquiry, the right hon. secretary had 
discovered any circumstances of extenu- 
ation in this infraction of the law of the 
and and the liberty of the subject, he 
should be happy to hear them. The cir- 
cumstances which ‘this case developed 
could not fail to suggest certain conside- 
rations, as ‘to the manner im which ‘the 
paid magistrates of the metropolis per- 
formed their duties. -He was sorry to say 
that they appeared Jax in their duty, when 
compared with the magistrates of the city 
of London. He had received a ‘printed 
paper from one ‘of the’ sheriffs, which 
showed how cautious the latter magistrates 
were of sending “individuals ‘to a place 
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where their character must almost inevit- 

ably contract a‘ stain, and where, if-virtu- 

ous, they ran a great hazard of being 

contaminated by the infamous society 
with which they were compelled to min- 
gle. The paper to which he had alluded 
was a comparative statement of the number 
of commitments and convictions from 
London and from Middlesex. During 
the year ending in last December, there 
had been 1,652 persons committed by the 
magistrates of middlesex. Of the persons 
brought to trial out of this number, after 
suffering all the contagion of bad exam- 
ple, 478 were acquitted: against 195 
bills were not found: and 26 were not 
prosecuted ; so that there was an aggre- 
gate of 699 commitments in one’ year, 
without adequate cause, to that sink of 
iniquity the Old Bailey. Now he would 
ask, was it nothing that 700 persons should 
be thus submitted to the hazard of moral 
pollution? Would those call it nothing 
who were always preaching up the neces- 
sity of giving a high tone to the moral 

feelings of the lower orders? What he 
principally complained of was this,—that 
the stipendiary magistrates were guilty of 
inattention to the cases which‘came before- 
them, and that they did not employ requi+ 
site diligence in sifting the evidence sub= 
mitted to them. During the same period 
of time in which these 1,652 commitments 

took place in Middlesex, there had been 
420 commitments by the magistrates of 
London. Out of this number only 79 
were acquitted, though there’ were’ 35. 
cases in which bills were notfound. Hewas 

informed that the proportion of acquittals 
to commitments, was larger in the last 

year than it had been for many previous 
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| years ; but even so, it was not one-fourth 
| of the’ number of commitments, whereas 


in Middlesex it was very nearly one-half. 
Ashewasuponthis subject, he would cur- 
sorily remark, that it was his intention, ina 
very short time, to move for areturn of the 
number of persons committed from each 
police-oftice, specifying the numbers com- 
mitted by each magistrate ; and he should 
make that motion, in’ order to give’ the 
public proper materials on which to form 
their opinion of ‘such men‘as Mr. Dyer, 
Mr. Swabey, and ‘sir D. Williams.. In 
making’ these’ observations, he had no 
wish to cramp the magistrate’ in the 
proper discharge of his: duty, all he want- 
ed was, to’ make them: feel that their 
authority ought to be kept: under proper 
control. . The’ sole’ object for which he’ 








-had addressed the. House was, to submit 
to it what recempence it would afford the 
petitioner, for the stigma which had been 

xed on his character by the inconsiderate 
conduct of sir D. Williams. That was one 
of the points which the petitioner urged in 
~ his petition, He also implored the House, 
to afford him such redress as would enable 
him ta repay his friends for the pecuniary 
exertions which: they had kindly made in 
his behalf, without mortgaging his labour 
for the ensuing year. As to the woman, 
let them again and again consider the un- 
fortunate situation in which she had. been 
placed. The person with whom she was 





accused of having violated public decency | 
-was declared to be not guilty of such an | 
offence. ‘ What, then, was her crime, and | 
for what was. she to be imprisoned? If, 
she was innocent, could any thing be 
more unmerited than the treatment which | 
she had received? He was aware, that 
before the last vagrant act, it was left in| 
the discretion of the magistrate to com-| 
mit individuals as vagrants on the oath of 
a single person. That discretion, he | 
thought, ought not to be continued: and | 
as the act would expire next September, | 
if it were not renewed this session, he 
trusted that some amendment would be 
made-to it, depriving the magistrate of this | 
discretionary power. The power wasnotso | 
likely to be exercised under the late acts, as | 
it was under the present: for it ought not | 
to be forgotten, that the present gave the | 
police officer a reward of five shillings for | 
every vagrant he apprehended, and thus | 
offered him a premium for every infraction | 
he might make on theliberty of the subject. | 
He then moved that the petition be 
brought up. 

Mr. Dawson declared his intention of | 
not replying at present to the arguments 
which the hon. member had urged against 
the vagrant act. That act would expire 
in the course of the year, and on the mo- 
tion to renew it, if any such were made, 
its merits and demerits would be fairly 
taken into consideration. He had in- 
quired into the circumstances of this case, 
and he could assure the House that the 
petitioner had no hardship to complain of. 
It appeared that he was going to his home 
at.a very late hour in the night, when he 
met with the woman in question, who was 
well known as a common prostitute. At 
the time the watchman caught them, they 
were guilty of as open an exposure of 
their _ as could possibly be imagin- 
ed. e watchman deposed te the facts : 


| 
| 
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the petitioner did not venture’ to deny 
them ; all he said was, that the watchman 
had trumped up the story to extort 
money. That could not, however, be the 
case, as he was not entitled to, nor did 
he receive the five shillings for their ap- 
prehension. He therefore trusted that 
the House would not think that the ma- 
gistrate had acted improperly upon. this 
occasion. He would only add, that the 
merits of the case had not been entered 
into at the sessions ; since it was quashed 
upon a legal technicality. 

Mr. Littleton rose to caution the House 
against attributing to his hon, friend, the 
member for Stafford (Mr. Chetwynd), 
who had framed the vagrant act, any 
harshness which the magistrates had shown 
in carrying it into execution. The object 
of his hon. friend had been to mitigate 
the severity of the former vagrant act ; 
and he was sure that any gentleman who 


would turn his attention to the subject, - 


would see that it was considerably miti- 
gated. Formerly, the magistrates had 
the power of sentencing to transportation 
for seven years; at present, they could 
not sentence to more than two years’ im- 
prisonment. Formerly, whipping could 
be inflicted by the order of one magis- 
trate; now, it could not be inflicted, ex- 
cept by an order of a bench of magis- 
trates at the quarter sessions. He then 
proceeded to defend the principle of the 
vagrant act, and to request hon. gentle- 
men to withhold their attacks upon it un- 
til his hon, friend, the member for Staf- 
ford, who was now absent from indisposi- 
tion, was present to answer them. 

Mr. Secretary Peel observed, that the 
hon. member for Aberdeen had adverted 
to a great many subjects, the importance 
of which he did not mean to undervalue ; 
but he was sorry, on account of their im- 
portance, that.he should have introduced 
them when presenting a petition, without 
giving a previous intimation to those who 
might have afforded some explanation, if 
the facts had been clearly stated to them. 
The communication of the: hon, gentle- 
man to him (Mr. Peel) had rather misled 
him than otherwise. He certainly had 
placed the petition in his hands, and had 
stated that he was going to present it; 
but he did not say that he. intended to 
comment on the conduct of the magis- 
trates, or to introduce any observations 
with reference to the home department. 
This individual had never sent any peti- 
tion, praying for a remission of his sen» 
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tence, neither had the woman made any 
representation on the subject; and there- 
‘fore he had no opportunity of applying 
to the Crown. Some cases had, undoubt- 
edly occurred under the Vagrant act, 
which he had deemed worthy of exami- 
nation and interference; but of the case 
now under consideration, he knew no- 
thing, and therefore he had not taken any 
steps respecting it. He wondered, how- 
ever, that the hon. member should at- 
tack.the discretion of the magistrates on 
this oecasion ; at the same time he ad- 
mitted, that the subject was very proper 
to be inquired into, but not in this inci- 
dental manner. The petitioner was ac- 
cused of an indecent exposure of his per- 
son; and, the fact having been sworn to, 
he was committed. Now, what did he 
allege against the witness in his petition ? 
He said, that watchmen were proverbial 
for their poverty, cupidity, and ignorance. 
Therefore, as it was a common proverb, 
that watchmen were distinguished by po- 
verty, cupidity, and ignorance, no person 
ought to be convicted on the oath of one 
of them [A laugh!]}. It was very well 
for the petitioner. to explain his idea of 
the probity of those persons; but, if a 
watchman of good character swore before 
a magistrate that he saw persons offend- 
ing against the law, the magistrate must 
of necessity convict. It was another 
matter, whether it was fitting that the ma- 
gistracy should have such a discretion as 
that. which they enjoyed under this act. 
That was a very different question. The 
hon, member had referred to the home 
department, with respect to the reward 
which was allowed for convictions under 
this act. Now, it was very true, that by 
the late act, the sum of 5s. was allowed : 
but by the former act, the reward was 
10s.;.. so that there was a diminu- 
tion, instead of an increase of reward, 
upon conviction. He, however, thought 
that this was-not to be considered as a 
positive fine, to go to the minor officers’ 
of justice in all cases; and, soon after the 
passing of the act he had seen the ma- 
gistrates, and had impressed on their 
minds, that it was a matter of discretion 
whether the-fine should or should not be 
granted, to the officer. It was for them, 
in exercising that.discretion, to consider 
whether the individual had acted from a 
sense of public justice, or merely from a 
desire of receiving the reward; and he had 
directed them not to certify to the parish, 
inany case where the individual making 
‘ VOL, X, 
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the allegation seemed to be actuated by 
the desire of gain. Certainly, when the 
Vagrant act came under the considera- 
tion of the House,—although he knew 
the intention of the hon. member who 
brought it in was entirely to benefit the 
public, and the public, he conceived, 
ought to be much obliged to him—still 
there were some parts of it on which he 
meant to submit certain amendments ; 
and particularly the clause relative to in- 
decent exposure [Hear!]. He thought 
there was not a more flagrant offence than 
that of indecently exposing the person, 
which had been carried to an immense 
extent in the parks, where virtuous fe- 
males had been shamefully insulted :, but 
wanton exposure was a very different 
thing from accidental exposure. There 
ought, therefore, to be a more distinct 
and definite line drawn between exposure, 
the effect of accident, and exposure, the 
result of intention.. At present, there 
was no discretion. On conviction, the 
magistrate must commit for amonth. His 
object was to invest the magistrate with a 
discretionary power, which would enable 
him to commit for ashorter period. Such 
an alteration might be effected without 
trenching on the principle. He agreed 
in the observation of the hon. gentleman, 
that great care ought to be taken in the 
selection of persons to act as stipendiary 
magistrates; and he must take some cre- 
dit, both on behalf of his predecessor and 
himself, for acting on those principles 
which were likely to ensure a proper and 
efficient selection. Formerly, almost any 
individual was considered eligible for the 
office. But lord Sidmouth and himself 
had laid it down asa sine qué non, that those 
who were placed in the situation of sti- 
pendiary magistrates should have prac- 
tised three years at the bar, and must, 
therefore, enter on the duties of their of- 
fice with a competent knowledge of the 
law. He never knew of any arrangement, 
with respect to the appointment of sti- 
pendiary magistrates, except that of se- 
lecting those persons who were the best 
recommended, and requiring that the 
parties should have practised at the bar. 
The hon. gentleman had commented on 
the conduct of some of those who held 
this situation, when acting in their magis- 
terial capacity. He had introduced the 
names of Mr, Dyer and of Mr. Swahey. 
He thought it would have been as well, 
when the hon. gentleman had ‘mentioned 
to pin, that ‘he would present this peti- 
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tion, if he had also stated, “‘ I mean to 
introduce those cases, and I now give 
you the intimation, that you may have an 
opportunity of arranging what you may 
have to say on the subject.” But, as 
these cases were not properly before the 
House, he thought it would be as unwise 
as it was unnecessary to notice them fur- 
ther; and therefore he would avoid that 
topic. The hon, gentleman had observed, 
that Mr. Dyer had taken moderate bail 
ftom one individual, whilst he had refused 
to receive bail from another. But the 
hon. gentleman did not seem to have in- 
quired as to the distinction that might 
have existed between the cases. He had 
not stated, whether the one case might 
not have been a misdemeanour, and 
therefore bailable ; whilst the other might 
have come under the provision of a sta- 
tute that was imperative on the magis- 
trates. Now, he must contend, that in 
the case where bail was refused, the ma- 
gistrate had no discretion to exercise ; 
and, though in the other case the moral 
offence might have been deeper and more 
degrading, yet the magistrate must deal 
with it as the law directed; he could 
not proceed to consider the moral dis- 
tinctions between crimes. As to the 
committals by the magistrates, the prima 
Jacie statement of the difference was very 
important, and deserved inquiry. But, 
on account of its importance, the hon. 
gentleman ought to have given notice 
that he meant to bring it forward. He 
had not stated whether any of the com- 
mittals were in execution in a point 
which was of great importance. He 
had merely said—so many were com- 
mitted, and so many convicted. But, 
supposing that a part of those persons 
were committed in execution, it was im- 
possible that there could be any subse- 
quent conviction, This was important to 
be considered, and the hon. gentleman 
ought to have ascertained the fact. As, 
however, the hon. gentleman would, in 
the course of a few days, move for ac- 
counts on the subject, it would be better 
that the whole question should then be 
debated. When the hon. gentleman 
brought forward a distinct motion on the 
subject, he should be ready to meet it, 
and to give to the House every informa- 
tion which could, with propriety, be call- 
ed for; as he could assure the House, 
that government had no motive what- 
ever, for mystery or concealment. 

The petition was then brought up, It 
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purported to be the petition of Williant 
Lotcho, a Jabourer; and set forth, 

« That the Petitioner is a young man 
who has been bred up under an uncle as- 
a labourer; that, until the 8th of Jast 
September, his sobriety, diligence, and 
honesty were never called in question; 
nor his character impeached for any one 
blameable act in the neighbourhood where 
he was born and bred; that the Petitioner; 
on Sunday the 7th. of last September, paid 
a visit to a friend at Clapton, with whom 
he stayed till past eleven in the evening, 
wher, on passing through a thoroughfare 
called Angel Alley, on his way home to 
Essex-street, Whitechapel, he was ac- 
costed by a female, who inquired of ‘him. 
her nearest road to Brick-lane, Spital- 
fields ; that, while he was giving her the 
required direction, the watchman came 
up, and, charging the woman and the 
Petitioner with an indecent exposure of 
their persons, took them both to the 
watch-house ; that the petitioner, on the 


| same day, was taken before sir Daniel 


Williams, knight, Justice of the Peace, 
sitting at Lambeth-street, Whitechapel, 
who, upon the single oath of the watch- 
man, convicted the Petitioner, under the 
Vagrant Act, of being a rogue and 
a vagabond, and adjudged him, with the 
unfortunate woman, to one month’s con- 
finement and hard labour in the House 
of Correction, Cold Bath Fields; that 
the Petitioner (with the woman) ‘was 
accordingly committed on the same day to 
the House of Correction, where he was 
confined until the next succeeding 
Thursday, during which time be was daily 


compelled to work at the Tread Mill; in 


the interval between Monday the 8th and 
Thursday the 11th, the friends of the 
petitioner having been informed of his 
distressing situation, waited wpon sir 
Daniel Williams, and from their repre~ 
sentation of his past. conduct and cha- 
racter, he was, on the latter day, brought 
from prison to Lambeth-street office, and 
was allowed, with two friends, to enter 
into a recognizance to prosecute an appeal 
against the conviction; the Petitioner's 
appeal came on to be heard at the Quarter 
Sessions on Thursday the 4th day of last 
December, when the conviction was 
quashed ; the Petitioner humbly but ear- 
nestly implores the attention of the 
House to the serious and crushing inju- 
ries of which he has to complain ; in the 
first place the Petitioner solemny affirms 
that the eath of the watchman was wholly 
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false, and a very slight attention to the 
facts of the case must convince every 
reasonable man that nothing like indecent 
exposure could possibly, in such a situa- 
tion, have taken place; the offence was 
sworn to have been committed between 
twelve and one o'clock in the morning, in 
@ narrow, dark alley, when the inhabi- 
tants had retired to rest, when no win- 


ow-lights were to.be seen, and when the 


moon was only three days old; indeed 


‘the watchman distinctly admitted, on 
-gath, that but for the light of his lant- 
‘horn he should not have been able to 
perceive .either the woman or the Peti- 


tioner ; second, that the Petitioner was 
‘not left in doubt as-to the real motive of 
his accuser, for, as the latter conveyed 
him to the watchhouse, he complained of 
being allowed no more than five shillings 
for all his extra trouble; and the Peti- 
tioner is well persuaded that, had he 
‘possessed ten shillings at-the time, he and 
the woman might have gone where they 
pisneen ; the character and liberties of 

ritish subjects.being thus made to de- 
pend on the single and unsupported oath 
of a watchman, who belongs to a class of 
men proverbial for their,poverty, cupidity, 
-and ignorance, is to reduce Englishmen 
to the alternative of either submitting to 
extortion or to the infamous_labours of 
the Tread Mill; third, that the Petition- 
er, although innocent. of any offence, has 
been convicted, and branded with the 
odious character of rogue and vagabond, 
by which he has been undeservedly sunk in 
the estimation of those whose good opinion 
it was his pride as well as his interest to 
panwere fourth, that the Petitioner 

ing too poor to prasecute an appeal 
without assistance, is now indebted to 
another person in the sum of fifteen 
pounds, advanced for that purpose, for 
which the- earnings of his daily labour is 
mortgaged for at least a year to come; 
while the unfortunate woman, destitute 


. of all pecuniary resources, was compelled 


to work out her month at the Tread Mill; 
the. Petitioner having been thus injured 
in his character, and ruined in his circum- 
stances, without being guilty of offence, 
humbly prays, That the Heuse, which is 
constituted as the best refuge for the 
poor and the oppressed, will grant him 
such redresss and relief as to its wisdom 
and justice shall seem meet.” 

. Mr..Hume, in rising to move that the 
petition be laid on the table and printed, 


-wished to make a few observations on 
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what had fallen from the right hon. secre- 
tary. The petition averred, that the ac- 
cusation rested on the statement of one 
man, and he argued, that his vdice, in 
rebutting the accusation, was as geod as 
that of the person who advanced it: he 
denied the correctness of the ascusation 
altogether. In what he had addressed to 
the House, he begged leave to say, that 
he had not attached the slightest blame 
to the Home-office. On the contrary, he 
had observed that he believed every thing 
to be properly conducted. As to the 
course of proceeding which was to be 
adopted when a motion or a.petition was 
to be brought forward, if the right hon. 
secretary wished to hear his (Mr. H’s) 
speech before he delivered it to the 
House, he would readily oblige him. Jt 
would, however, be somewhat inconve- 
nient, if all the observations which must 
necessarily grow out of such a subject 
were submitted to the right hon. secre- 
tary. With respect to the committals, 
the individuals he had mentioned were 
committed for trial. As to the case im- 
mediately before the House, they had, 
he thought, heard enough from the right 
hon. secretary to show that the individual 
had been hardly treated. The law, if 
allowed to remain in its present state, was 
calculated to produce very great incon- 
venience. He-would ask, in going through 
the streets of London, crowded: as they 
were with females, whether one of them- 
selves might not be placed in the same 
situation as this individual? If any 
of them were asked by a woman to point 
out her road, he would not be much of a 
gentleman if he refused that act of 
politeness. The petitioner stated, that 
he was so accosted, and there was no evi- 
dence to prove that such was not the 
fact. The right hon. secretary had ad- 
mitted, that the law wanted revision, and 
he hoped the public would benefit by the 
admission. 

Mr. eel had never meant to say, that 
the petitioner’s was an accidental expo- 
sure. There were some exposures.which 
might be accidental: but, he thought, 
assuming the guilt of the petitioner— 
(Mr. Hume—* Assuming the guilt !’’] 
— Yes, the hon. gentleman had assumed 
the petitioner’s innocence on his own al- 
legation. Now, assuming his guilt, he 
could not think he had been hardly dealt 
with. 

Ordered to be printed. 
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Stats oF Iretanp.] Lord Al- 
thorp said, that perhaps some apology 
would be required cf him, for calling 
the notice of parliament to a portion 
of the empire‘with which he had no 
connexion whatever. But he thought 
he had an opportunity of doing some 
good, by seriously applying himself to the 
consideration of the state of Ireland ; and 
he felt that it was as much the business 
and the duty of English as of Irish mem- 
bers of parliament to use their utmost ex- 
ertions for the benefit of the people of 
that country. He hoped, therefore, he 
should not be supposed to have travelled 
out of his line, in undertaking the intro- 
duction of this subject [Hear!]. It was 
his intention at a later period of the ses- 
sion, to submit a motion on the state of 
Ireland generally, and therefore he now 
called for certain papers which were in- 
timately connected with that subject. 
The chief points on which he required 
information were—the aimount of the re- 
venue’ of Jreland—the situation of the 
church, as to the number of resident 
clergymen—and the mode in which the 
Jaws, allowing Roman Catholics to hold 
certain offices, had been executed, toge- 
ther with a specification of the offices 
whioh they were so entitled to fill. As 
to the revenue of Ireland, it might be 
said, that information on that head could 
be procured from the papers now before 
the House. But, every one must know, 
that unless it were brought together in a 
smailet compass for general observation, 
it would not be ‘attended with that good 
effect which ought to be derived from it. 
If, therefore, there was no objection, he 
would move for ‘‘a return of the gross 
and nett amount of the revenue of customs 
and excise in Ireland, for two years, end- 
ing 5th Jan, 1824; distinguishing the dif- 
ferent articles on which it was charged.” 
He would next move for “ a return of the 
amount of money levied by grand jury 
presentments, for the same period.” © To 
that he conceived there could be no ob- 
jection, as those presentments formed a 
part of the charge of Ireland, and it was 
desirable that its extent should be known. 
The next point on which he would call 
for information respected the residence of 
the clergy. He conceived it to be impos- 
sible for any hah to look to the state of 
Ireland, and not feel the necessity of hav- 
ing a resident clergyr If, as they must 
all be convinced, ‘it was of great import- 
ance to have a good resident clergy in 
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this country, it was infinitely more im- 
portant, situated as Ireland: was, that 
there should be an efficient resident clergy 


‘there. The landed proprietors in Eng- 


land were far more numerous than those in 
Ireland, and it was of primary importance, 
that men of fortune should be induced, as 
far as possible, to reside in the ‘latter 
country, and to do every thing in their 
power to promote its welfare. He could 
quote the instance of a reverend person 
who had lately, and he believed very pro- 
perly, been promoted to the see of Lime- 
rick, to prove the utility of a resident 
clergy. That reverend person, during 
his residence in his parish in Limerick, 
had acted so prudently, that notwith- 
standing the confusion which reigned 
around, no outrages had oceurred in that 
particular parish. He was not at all ac- 
quainted with Dr. Jebb, the bishop to 
whom he alluded: but he knew that 
what he had stated was founded on fact. 
He should move for “a list of the pa- 
rishes in Ireland, with the names of their 
respective incumbents, and distinguisli- 
ing those where the incumbents were 
non-residents.” Another point, and a 
very great one, on which he would move 
for information, was’ the state of the 
church property in Ireland. No person 
could suppose that he cherished any wish 
to weaken or overturn the church estab- 
lishment of Ireland or England. On the 
contrary, in any arrangement which he 
could possibly propose relative to the 
church property in Ireland, his whole de- 
sire would be, not to injure but to benefit 
the church establishment. He, therefore, 
thought it very important to know what 
quantity of land was at present the pro- 
perty of the church; and with that view, 
he would move for “ an account: of the 
number of acres belonging to the church 
in Ireland, distinguishing such as form 
part of glebe-lands. ‘His next motion 
would be for a paper to show how many 
Roman Catholics had been employed: in 
those official situations which by law they 
were empowered to fill. By the act of 
1793, there were only seven exceptions, 
with respect to offices which Roman Ca- 
tholics might fill. All offices, but those 
specially excepted, they were eligible to 
hold. He wished, therefore, ‘to have it 
stated, how many Roman Catholics had 
been appointed to those“offices’; because 
it would very much depend on the mode 
in which government had appointed Ro- 
man Catholics to such offices, whether 
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that body were likely to be satisfied 
with the situation in which they were 
now placed, so far as related to the 


execution of the law in question. He 


should therefore move for ‘an ac- 
count of the number of Roman Catholics 
appointed to the situation of assistant 
barrister in Ireland, with the dates of 
their appointments; and an account of 
the number of Roman Catholic barristers 
who have enjoyed patents of precedence 
in Ireland, for the last five years.” 

The account relative to the Irish reve- 
nue, and that respecting presentments by 
the grand. jury, were ordered, without 
observation. On the motion, for an ac- 
count of the number of parishes in Ire- 
land, distinguishing those in which the 
Incumbent was not resident, being put, 

Mr. Goulburn said, he did not rise to 
offer any opposition to the motion, be- 
cause no person who had heard the sen- 
timents uttered by him when the affairs of 
Ireland were under discussion last session, 
could doubt that he felt very deeply the 
importance of the residence of the clergy 
in Ireland, and that he was most anxious 
for the enforcement of that system. He 
had pledged himself, in a former session, 
to do every thing in his power, and the 
Jord, lieutenant had given him every as- 
sistance to enforce the residence of the 
clergy. It would be his duty, in a few 
days, to give notice to the House that he 
would ‘introduce a bill, containing such 
provisions as he hoped would prove com- 
pletely effectual for that purpose. 

Mr. Hume suggested the necessity of 
making some alteration in this motion. 
if carried as it was now worded, a clergy- 
man might be returned as resident who 
remained only one month on his living, 
although he was absent during the other 
eleven. He wished the return to be made 
under four distinctive classes, specifying 
these incumbents who had been resident 
for 3, 6, 9, or 12 months. 

_ Mr.-Croker did not know how a return 

of this kind could be made, without ap- 
plying to each individual clergyman. If 
the clergyman resided long enough to sa- 
tisfy the general law, he must be returned 
as a resident. The bishop could only take 
notice of those clergymen who did not 
comply with the law. 

Mr. Hume observed, that the clergy- 
men, might make the returns. - There 
were only 1,280 pote and dne post 
might carry out all the blank returns. © 
- Mr. V. Fitzgerald said, if the amend- 
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ment were agreed to, founded, as it evie; 
dently was, on the argument, that some 
clergymen whoresided but amonth on their 
livings might be returned as regular resi- 
dents, it would be casting a most unde- 
served stigma on the bishops of Ireland, 
The pains that had been taken by the go- 
vernment of Ireland to enforce residence, 
the division of parishes, and the appoint- 
ing resident incumbents to do the duty of 
those cures which were formerly united, 
sufficiently proved the anxiety of the go- 
vernment of Ireland on this subject... 

Mr. Hume defended his proposed 
amendment, and denied that he was.cast-. 
ing any stigma on the bishops of Ireland. 
As to the delicacy of calling for such an 
account, he thought the House ought to, 
observe little or no delicacy in calling for 
returns, 

The amendment was withdrawn, and 
the original motion agreed to. On the 
motion for the papers giving the number 
of acres belonging to the church of Ire- 
land, distinguishing the glebe lands, 

Mr. Goulburn doubted whether such 
returns could be produced under the pre- 
sent imperfect admeasurement of districts 
in Ireland. 

Sir J. Newport believed there was not 
a bishop in Ireland who could not tell 
pretty nearly what land he let to his te- 
nants. .The information, he thought, 
might be obtained without the smallest 
difficulty. 

The motion was agreed to. On the 
motion fora list of Roman Catholics ap- 
pointed assistant barristers in Ireland, 

Mr. Goulburn asked how government 
should know whether persons were Ro- 
man: Catholics or otherwise, unless in 
those cases where the law had imposed an 
oath ? i 

Mr. Hume said, that nothing was more 
easy than to put the question to eath in- 
dividual. , 

Lord Althorp believed the return would 
be short. He thought no Roman Catho- 
lics had been appointed; but he saw. no 
difficulty in making it. A man’s religion, 
in Ireland, was as much a matter of noto- 
riety as his profession. 

Mr. Croker was not sure that. the pa- 
per called for might not’ be obtainable; 
but he knew that the state of the law as 
to religious profession: in .lreland would 
throw serious difficulties in the way. of 
other objects contemplated by the noble 
lord opposite.. The act of 1793 was. the 


7 act which gave the. means of ascer~ 
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‘taining whether a man was a Protestant 
or a Papist. He had himself witnessed a 
curious instance of the general impossibi- 
dity of getting at that fact. Formerly, a 
Protestant could not vote at an election 
in Ireland without taking an oath that he 
was not a Papist. Subsequently, the law 
upon that point had been altered, and a 
Papist was allowed to vote upon taking 
the oath of allegiance. A Catholic, on 
coming up to vote towards the close of an 
election, found, when he had got upon the 
hustings, that he had lost his certificate of 
.the oath of allegiance. It happened that, 
as the numbers stood, every vote was of 
consequence. Upon which the man said, 
“If 1 cannot vote as a Papist, I will vote 
as a Protestant; and actually did so; 
there being no law which bound him to 
declare his faith. As to the return, how- 
ever, now called for, he believed it was to 
be got at ; because Catholic assistant-bar- 
risters in Ireland took an oath, as they did 
in England. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that the infor- 
mation mizht be obtained, and there was 
no objection to giving it; but he de- 
cidedly objected to establishing a pre- 
cedent for putting questions to individuals 
as to the religion they professed, 

Sir F. Burdett saw a great diversity in 
the objections of the gentlemen on the 
other side, and no force whatever in any 
of their objections. The right lion. se- 
cretary seemed to fear the establishment 
of a‘species of inquisition, which was'to 
demand men’s opinions and professions, 
calling them forth against their will; but, 
in fact, the inquiry now contemplated 
would be gratifying to every person con- 
cerned in it. 

The motion was agreed to. 


> 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, February 11. 


Bank Nores.1n CrircuLatTIon.] 
Mr. Manning regretted, that he had not 
been present yesterday, when an hon, 
member had moved for a return of the 
amount of Bank notes and Bank post bills 
in circulation. He had not the slightest 
wish to conceal any thing on the subject 
of the motion of the hon. member; but, 
after the Bank Restriction act had expir- 
ed, he was not aware that the House had 
any right to cali upon that establishment 
for any such returns. It had been pro- 
vided by the bill of 1797, that certain ac- 
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counts should be laid before parliament, 
quarterly, and should also be inserted in 
the Gazette; but, since the circulating 
medium had. been changed to gold, of 
course those documents were no longer 
needed. The Directors were perfectly 
ready to give the hon, gentleman any 
information he desired, for his private 
satisfaction;. but they were clearly of 
opinion, that he had no more right to 
demand the account he had moved for, 
than he had to call for. copies of the 
books of any private merchant or banking- 
house. He hoped this practice would not 
be drawn into precedent; but he had ne 
reluctance in stating that the amount of 
Bank notes, and Bank post bills now in 
circulation somewhat exceeded twenty 
millions. 

Mr.. Grenfell said, he differed at all 
points from the hon. gentleman as to the 
duty of the Bank of England. It seemed 
to him, that in the present state of the 
country, it was the imperious-duty of the 
House of Commons, for the sake of the 
public interest, from time to time to as- 
certain the amount of Bank notes in cir- 
culation. In moving for the paper now 
alluded to, he had been influenced by no 
feeling of hostility towards the Bank, but 
by a strong sense of public duty. It 
seemed as if the hon. gentleman had totally 
forgotten the millions of money with 
which the public entrusted the Bank of 
England, and for the satisfaction and se- 
curity of the public, it was absolutely ne- 
cessary to know how the Bank conducted 
its business, and whether it was or was not 
in a state of solvency. If, before 1797, 
the House had been better informed upon 
the subject to which the motion referred, 
the catastrophe which had then happened, 
would never have occurred. It was very 
important that this point should . be 
brought to issue, and for this purpose he 
would move on Tuesday next, for the ac- 
counts he had annually applied for, re- 
specting the issue of notes by the Bank of 
England. 

Mr. Manning repeated, that, as a, mat- 
ter of courtesy, the directors had no ob- 
jection to furnish hon. gentlemen with 
such information as they might need for 
any parliamentary purpose. 


QUALIFICATION OF JURORS BILL.] 
Mr. Western rose for the purpose of 
moving for leave to bring in a bill to make 
an alteration in the. law. respecting the 
Qualification of Jurors, The hon member 
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said, that though the alterations he had 
to propose were important, he did not ap- 
prehend that any strong objection would 
be urged against them. Various changes 
in the qualifications of jurors had taken 
place, from time to time, as the value of 
money had altered, but they had never 
been less adapted to the circumstances of 
the country than at the present moment. 
The qualification, in the country, now 
consisted of land, and it might be either 
freehold or copyhold. In London and in 
Southwark it was different; for there per- 
sonal property conferred a right to sit 
upon juries: in the City the amount was 
100/., and in the Borough only 40/., but 
this was regulated by a special provision. 
Out of those places, personal property to 
any amount conferred no qualification ; 
and 102, value, whether of freehold or co- 
pyhold, was often attended with extreme 
poverty, so as to render it impossible for 
the party to attend without great loss and 
inconvenience. The hon. gentleman went 
on, from documents befcre him, to detail 
several instances of parishes in which the 
number of persons qualified to act as 
jurors bore no proportion to the amount 
of property ; in one instance the rental of 
a parish was above four thousand pounds, 
and only one person residing in it was 
qualified to serve as a juryman. In the 
last year the bill he now proposed to in- 
troduce had gone through its second 
reading, and the blanks had been filled up 
with the qualifications he wished to sub- 
stitute for those now in operation. He 
did not see that any great difficulty could 
arise in ascertaining the amount of the 
personal property of an individual, in 
order that it might be decided whether he 
was or was not liable to be called upon to 
attend the assizes, or elsewhere, where his 
services might be useful to his country. 
If the holding of land to the extent of 
80/. a-year were not deemed too much, he 
thought the amount of personal property 
might be fairly enough fixed at 400/. in- 
asmuch as a tenant of land of the yearly 
rent of 80/. per annum, to cultivate it 
properly must at least possess a personal 
estate to the extent of 400/. The hon. 
member then stated the various clauses of 
his bill, and said, that the measure which 
he had to propose, besides adapting the 
responsibility of serving on juries to the 
property and respectability of the popula- 
tion in a more just ratio, would include a 
trifling alteration as to the age required 
by the existing regulations ; and he trust- 
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ed that it would have the effect of calling 
forth an enlightened and extremely eligible 
class of persons to serve on juries, who 
were at present excluded, but who were 
well able to add to the support and strength 
of those laws which had raised this coun- 
try to the proud station which we at 
present held among the nations of the 
world. The right hon, secretary had in- 
formed the house last evening, that the 
object of the bill which it was his inten- 
tion to introduce was the consolidation of 
numerous laws which were now scattered 
over the Statute-book. But, in fact, al- 
though in all times, from the Conquest 
down to the present moment, the legisla- 
ture had turned its attention occasionally 
to this subject, there was very little to 
complain of as to the vagueness of the.law. 
for there was scarcely any law respect- 
ing juries which was not comprised in 
those two acts passed in the 4th and 5th 
William and Mary, and the Ist Geo, II. 
Certainly, as far as principle was concern- 
ed, there was nothing to be found outside 
those two acts. He would not detain the 
House longer at present, but reserve him- 
self for any discussion which might arise 
upon the details of the bill, for the bring- 
ing in of which he now asked the permis- 
sion of the House. 

Mr. Leycester seconded the motion of 
his hon. friend with much cordiality. . The 
principle upon which the qualification of 
jurors had been fixed might be classed 
among the antiquated prejudices of the 
feudal system, and was totally at variance 
with the present advanced state of civili- 
zation ; because it went to exclude.a large 
body of men, who -were not only »vell 
qualified by education, station, and in- 
tellect, but were also willing to take their 
share in the burthensome duties, of that 
service. Another strong recommendation 


- of this measure was, the prospect it would 


afford of speedily establishing a third 
assize. This measure would render the 
duties of juries in the aggregate -less 
onerous with a third assize, than before 
they had been with only two. It would 
remove the only obstacle which at pre- 
sent impeded the establishment of a third 
assize. He did not anticipate any difli- 
culty upon this last point on account of 
the judges; for, without adding any ex- 
pense in the way of salary, or a single 
member to the number of the judges, it 
was only to make a more economical use 
of their judicial means—it was only to 
dispose with, more prudence of their 
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judicial forces. They had only to get rid 
‘of the unaccountable respect which had 

revailed for the number four, as being 
the best suited for judicial decision. Why 
it should be so, any more than five, three, 
or one, he could not discover. As it was 
‘an even number, it would seem to be less 
‘suited for decision than three, which, in 
‘case of differing opinions, must leave a 
‘majority. It was clear that four judges 
“were not necessary to sit in each court ; 
and, fortunately for the present question, 
the custom. upon which that number pre- 
‘vailed was by no means invariable. The 
number had been reduced within the time 
of legal memory, from six.or seven down 
‘to four. Why not reduce it to one? But 
supposing objections to be taken to that 
reduction, there could be none to the 
plan of leaving three judges on each of 
‘the benches, and by that means there 
would be three judges whose services 
-would be available for the circuit on the 
third assize, without producing the least 
‘inconvenience to the business of West- 
minster-hall. Upon the question of the 
‘usefulness of a third assise, there could 
‘not be adoubt remaining. In the present 
winter they had seen the advantages of a 
third assize in the home circuit; for not 
only had many innocent men been set at 
liberty, but an atrocious murderer had 
been brought to punishment who would 
otherwise have been allowed to have dis- 
graced society for months longer.. The 
motion of his hon. friend was of great 


importance, and he was anxious for its - 


success, not only on its own account, 
but as a sure and. safe stepping-stone 
to that most ‘important measure, a third 
assize. 

Captain Maberly said, it was necessary 
for the House to consider what a situation 
they might be placed in by the bill which 
the hon. mover proposed to introduce, 
and that which the home secretary of state 
had also given notice of. The right hon. 
secretary proposed to consolidate all the 
laws relating to juries while the hon. gen- 
tleman was bringing in a bill to amend a 
particular disposition of those laws. Let 
them suppose the hon. gentleman’s bill 
to have passed into a law, and.the.bill of 
the right hon. secretary introduced. Now, 
either the bill of the right hon. secretary 
would contain the provisions of the hon. 
gentleman’s bill, or it would not. If it 
contained them, there would be two bills 
with the same enactments: if not, there 
would -be all the laws respecting: juries 
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consolidated in one bill, with the exéep- 
tion of une bill. 

Mr. Western undertook that no incon- 
venience, like that which had_ been anti- 
cipated by his hon. friend, should arise 
a introduction and progress of his 

ill. 

Mr. Lockhart would not oppose the in- 
troduction of the bill: but it was a measure 
which required great deliberation, and it 
was important that the House should hear 
the observations of all the members upon 
it. The remarks of an hon. member upon 
the general composition of juries were 
such, that he could not yield his entire 
concurrence to them. He could not 
agree that the old principle of juries was 
founded in prejudice, or that it was merely 
an error of the feudal system, which con- 
fined the selection of special juries to the 
class of freeholders. He rather thought 
that their ancestors had acted from a just 
and proper sense of the subject. Expe- 
rience had shown, that the. view which 
had been taken of the subject in ancient 
times was a sound one, and perhaps the 
best which could be devised, -to protect 
people from the encroachments of des- 
potism; to secure the rights of subjects 
against the power and influence of the 
Crown, and the interests of their property 
from injustice one among another. The 
epithet prejudice could only be ascribed 
fairly to that which had produced evi- 
dently bad consequences; whereas that 
system had proved to be efficient above 
all others, in opposing the intellect and 
public virtue of the community to the 
tyranny of rulers; and it had secured to 
us the only free constitution, worthy of 
the name, which existed in the world. He 
did not feel inclined to oppose the propo- 


| sition of the hon. gentleman,. because it 





went to place the system of juries in a 
position more fairly proportioned to the 
property and intelligence of -the people. 
All he feared was, that the class by which 
that most invaluable blessing had been 
maintained hitherto might be too far 
overlooked. He admitted that they might 
not equal in expertness and ingenuity 
some of the enlightened classes which the 
kingdom contained. Their understanding 
was of a peculiar kind; there was init a 
sort of vis inertia, which was not likely to 
run after the prevailing follies and fancies 
of the times. The old yeoman was a 
sturdy character, not easily to be moved 
even by the threats of power, when power 
was more dangerous than it was in these 
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days, as many instances in history proved. 
He wished the house to guard itself against 
the exclusion of that old and valuable 
¢haracter. In that point of .view he 
dreaded any alteration which would in- 
duce a laxity of attendance ‘by the yeo- 
‘then upon the assize and sessions courts; 
and it would be seen in the course of the 
discussion upon the details, how far they 
might expect that result, by an alteration 
which made personal property an equal 
qualification with real property, in the 
qualification of jurors. ‘There was another 
‘consideration, of vital importance as to 
this part of the subject ; which was, that 
the -attendance of the yeomen on the 
gissize courts, to witness the administra- 
‘tion of justice, was of the greatest ser- 
vice in enlightening’ their minds upon the 
Subject -of their just rights, by which 
“means they were enabled to enhance, on 
‘feturning to their homes, the common 
stoek of common sense, which had :sup- 
sported-the prosperity and happiness of the 
country in times past, and contributed 
-greatly to-its present glory and strength. 
‘ Mr. Secretary Peel said, he did -not 
“intend to oppose the introduction of the 
‘bill. of -the -hon. gentleman; in : fact, «in 
“many parts-of it he concurred; :at least 
‘he thought the. whole subject well. worthy 
~of serious consideration, He thought at 
the-same-time, with his hon. friend who 
‘had just spoken, that. no alteration should 
‘+be-made in the system without much con- 
sideration ;:though some of the reasons 
sarged‘by his hon. friend-against an altera- 
‘tion, ‘tended to bring him (Mr. Peel) toa 
-direetly contrary:conclusion. If his hon. 
-friend-contended, and as no one »would 
‘doubt, that the trial by jury was an im- 
portant-instrument fora diffusion of the 
‘knowledge of the law throughout all parts 
“of the community, this was surely a 
reason for extending the privilege of 
serving-on juries beyond the class to which 
‘it was now -confined. The ‘hon. »mover 
thad proposed:to admit, as a qualification 
for serving on juries, the possession of 
—— property toa certain extent ; and 
‘he had observed,: that this. principle was 
“admitted already in corporate towns. But, 
‘he: doubted in the first place,.whether the 
chon. gentleman didnot propese at first: to 
admit too large-a class, and..whether. the 
‘possession of a particular amount of per- 
‘sonal-property would not be found a very 
‘uncertain and embarrassing rule to go by. 
‘The ‘hon. gentleman proposed, that the 
possession of .100/. of personal property 
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‘should not.only be a sufficient qualifica« 


tion, but that;the owner should be entitled, 


or, if she pleased, compelled, to serve on 
the juries. 
delicate point to leave to the subordinate 


But, would.it not be a very 


officers of any:parish or borough to as- 
certain whether or not each man claiming 
or being compelled to serve was worth 
1007.2 [Mr. Western said across the 
table * 400/.”] It was no matter: -he 
was arguing upon the principle; which 
implied something too inquisitorial in the 
functions of the summoning officers. 


Surely it would be better to adopt some 


known test by which qualifications were 
now ascertained—either the book of as- 


‘sessments to the parochial and county 


rates, or those of parliamentary taxation. 
Every one-rated at 1001. or 2001. house 
rent, should be eligible. ‘There :were 
other questions of difficult solution which 
‘would meet with proper discussion when’ 
the House should come to the details of 
the bill; but into which it:would be very 


sinconvenient to go, during the absence 


of the attorney and solicitor-general.’ The 
bill:might be introduced and allowed to’ 
the committee, and rest there until the 


aivival.of the bill of which he had given 


notice at the same stage ; at which time, 
to. save the inconvenience to which allu- 
sion had been made by another -hon. 
member, if the House thought fit, the 
bill of the hon. member for Essex might 


-be incorporated with the other. 


Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


CATTLE [LL-TREATMENT BiLt.] Mr. 
Martin, of Galway, rose to move for leave 
to bring in a bill to extend to other ani- 
mals the privilege and protection which 
the House, under a bill which he had 
brought in, had afforded to cattle. To this 
bill he did not apprehend much objection, 
as it merely would extend the principle of 
the bill for preventing cruelty to cattle, to 
dogs and cats, and monkies, and other 
animals. [A member asked Mr. Martin 
whether he included rats!] . No, he did 
not mean to include rats, Gentlemen 
must have read in the public papers many 
horrible instances of cruelty perpetrated 
upon animals with impunity; and one in 
particular, of an unfortunate dog that 
went.into a shop, and was scalded with a 
kettle of boiling water, and sent eut to die 
in the streets. In other instances, dogs 


had been rubbed with oil of vitriol, and 

sent out to perish in excruciating tor- 

ments. Without pretending to more sen- 
K 
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‘sibility than other gentlemen,’ there was 
no man who heard him, he imagined, who 
would not wish the same protection’ to be 
applied to other animals, as to cattle. 
Another object he had: in view, was to 
make cruelty to’ cattle a misdemeanor. 
It was an offence that might be often tried 

‘with advantage before a jury and a bench 
of magistrates; and though a fine’ of 5/. 
or imprisonment for three months, on 
summary conviction: before a magistrate, 
might be punishment sufficient in ordinary 
cases,’ there were some atrocities that 
would deserve more signal punishment. 
Only a few weeks ago, a set of ruffians 

‘had amused themselves with driving some 
worn-out horses into a fire; and he himself 

‘remembered a case in which a wretch had 
lighted a fire under a horse, and actually 
kept it up until the bowels were burned 
out.: The hon. member quoted several in- 
stances in which barbarities of a very 
horrible description had been perpetrated 
upon animals: and concluded by stating 
that his object was, to make such conduct 
misdemeanor. 

Leave ‘was given to bring in the bill. 


Bear Baitine.}: Mr. Martin said, 
that the second bill which he should move 
for leave to bring in, would require little 
detail, He would move for “ leave to 
bring in a bill to prevent Bear-baiting and 

-other cruel practices.” There was some 
hesitation in putting the question, as Mr. 
Martin-had not provided aseconder. Mr. 
Martin expressed a hope that some gen- 
tleman would second: it. Some one 
having seconded it, and-the question being 
put, 

Mr. Secretary Pee} said, he was as 
ready as any one to do justice to tlie mo- 
tives of his hon. friend, and he did not 
object to the first of the bills that had 
been proposed to amend the law for the 
protection of cattle from wanton cruelty ; 
but the bill which it was the purpose of 
the-present motion to introduce, was an 
extension so important, that he was sur- 
prised his hon. friend did not: think proper 
to enter into the details by which he might 
conceive it was called for. The hon. 
gentleman proposed to prohibit certain 
cruel sports. Now, if the hon. gentleman 
laid: down the general principle, that no 
pain-should be inflicted on animals, be- 
yond. such as was necessary in putting 
them: to-death for the support of man, his 
legislation would be consistent; but he 
was certainly not fair in’ selecting partial 
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instances to legislate on, in which the 
members of the House, the parties legis- 
lating, did not happen to be interested 


Bear Baiting. 


[hear !]. 
vindicate the cruelty with which the 
sports in question were probably accom- 
panied; but at the same time it was im- 
possible for him to forget, that those who 
would have to pass this bill, for the pur- 
pose of putting an ‘end to the. sports in 
which the poor found amusement, were in 
the habit of pursuing other sports at- 
tended with just the same cruelty to 
animals. The House had last session re- 
fused to amend the Game laws, on the 
express ground, that, by affording a mode 
of amusement to country gentlemen, they 
afforded them a motive to residence on 
their estates. The advantages of this re- 
sidence he did- not mean to undervalue; 
but, while they thus directly encouraged 
the wounding of animals in shooting and 
hunting, they could not with any decency 
pass.a partial law against the same sort of 
cruelty, when perpetrated by a lower 
class of people, nor could they make it 
penal to encourage the antipathies of two 
animals in Bear-baiting, when they encou- 
raged precisely the same antipathies in 
fox-hunting. Let them abolish fox- 
hunting and partridge shooting, and they 
might then abolish Bear-baiting. If, in- 
deed, the hon. member alleged that, for 
purposes of police, it was necessary to 
abolish a particular kind of amusement, 
because it brought together disorderly 
characters, or led to riots, he should have 
given the allegation the consideration it 
might deserve; but on the ground of 
cruelty, it was manifestly partial‘and un~ 
just to propose it. Who could say that 
hawking was less cruel than Bear-baiting 
or fishing? Nay, fishing added treachery 
to cruelty; while, in Bear-baiting, the 
victim was at any rate brought fairly to 
the stake, and the late Mr.-Windham 
used to assert, had a sort of pleasure in 
contending against his natural enemies 
the dogs. Fishing was a cruel fraud prac- 
tised on innocent and defenceiess animals. 
On what principle, too, did we retain 
animals in confinement at all? An un- 
fortunate monkey, that.was taken and 
shut up in a cage, and exhibited for gain, 
was surely ill-treated; and it might be 
questioned, whether the condition of such 
a monkey was not as wretched as that of 
the bear. He should protest against an 

partial measure on the subject, whic 

would interfere with the amusements of 





It was. impossible for him to 
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the poor, while it did not interfere with 
the sports of the rich as, by making such 
a distinction, they opened the door to 
great injustice and oppression. 

Mr. Martin said, he should defend those 
gentlemen who amused themselves with 
shooting, hunting, and fishing, . against 
being confounded with the miserable 
wretches who pursued the brutal sports 
which he’ proposed to prohibit. He 
wished to stop cruelty as far as he was 
able: he wished te prohibit those cruel- 
ties which public opinion would follow 
him in saying ought to be prohibited. It 
was the opinion of all well thinking people 
out of these walls (and he was happy to 
say, that there were out of the House, 
millions of well-thinking people in this 
country), that cruel sports. ought to be 
ae There was not a part of the 

ingdom that he was not in correspond- 
ence with, and he knew that to be the 
general opinion. There was no incon- 
sistency in not prohibiting field-sports and 
in putting down the gross and atrocious 
eruelties which depraved the morals of 
the people. Bull-baiting was already pre- 
vented. He begged to call to the recol- 
lection of the right hon. gentleman a 
law now existing, which prevented every 
one of these sports, or rather of these de- 
liberate acts of cruelty, in a particular 
part of the metropolis. He alluded to 
the Mary-la-bonne act, which made it ille- 
gal to bait a bull, orto hold a bear fight, 
monkey fight, or dog fight in the parish 
of Marylabonne. He wished to know 
whether his right hon. friend meant to re- 
peal that act ; and, if he did not mean to 
repeal that clause in the Marylabonne 
act, which made it illegal for bears, dogs, 
and monkeys to fight and massacre each 
other, he saw no reason why those dis- 
graceful sports ought not to be abolished 
in every other part of the kingdom. 
Hunting and shooting, in his opinion, were 
amusements of a totally different character. 
Many gentlemen who indulged in those 
recreations had been the foremost to sup- 
port his bill for preventing cruelty to 
animals. A gentleman of his acquaint- 
ance, remarkable for the strength of his 
nerves, had, nevertheless, experienced 
nausea at the stomach, upon seeing a bull 
which had been baited. The upper lip 
was torn, and part of the tongue hung in 
shreds down the wretched animal’s cheek. 
Honourable gentlemen ought really to at- 
tend these sports themselves, before they 
decided that a bill of this kind ought not 
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to be introduced. He was informed by 

the police-officers, that the greatest vaga- 

bonds in the world were in the habit of 
attending these sports. He felt satisfied, . 
that such sights tended to degrade the 

character of Englishmen; and he was 

convinced also, that if the House did not 

accede to his motion, their decision would 

not be supported by the general voice of 
the country. He was persuaded that, if, 
the population of London could be polled, 
on this’ subject, there would be a thou- 

sand to one in favour of his bill. 

Mr. Lockhart thought he could relieve 
the hon. gentleman from the necessity of 
pressing the House to any decision on 
the subject. _ The hon. gentleman had al- 
ready obtained Jeave to bring in a bill to 
amend his act for preventing cruelty to 


| cattle, by extending protection to other. 


animals. Now, as he himself admitted, 
that bull-baiting was illegal by the ope-, 
ration of his own measure, it was evident 
that if his amendment were carried, the.- 
bears to which the hon. gentleman wish- 
ed to extend protection, would be in- 
cluded in the words “ other animals.” 
It would be wholly unnecessary, there- 
fore, to protect bears by a specific enact- 
ment. . 
Mr. Martin acquiesced in the sugges- 
tion of the hon. gentleman, and consented 
to. withdraw his motion. 


Lecacy Duties.] Mr. Hume rose. 
to move for several returns, with a view 
of bringing the subject of the Legacy 
Duties under the consideration of the 
House ata future period. The right hon. 
the chancellor of the exchequer had, he 
said, shewn an anxiety to place commer- 
cial regulations on a footing of sounder 
policy than had been hitherto acquiesced 
in, and he trusted that he would not deem 
the subject to which he now adverted un- 
worthy of his attention. .Legacy taxes. 
had been admitted by all who had written 
on the subject, to be taxes on the capital 
of the country, and they ought, therefore, 
to be repealed at as early a period as pos- 
sible. The extent to which these taxes 
were levied, was not perhaps generally 
known. He had moved last year for re- 
turns of the amount of nett revenue de- 
rived from probates and administrations 
of wills, and the House would perhaps 
be surprised to learn that from the year 
1797 to the year 1806, no less a sum than 
22,124,0002. had been levied from the 
public in the legacy duties, which, upon 
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might be considered as so much taken 
from the capital of the country. The 
amount of legacy duties for the year 
1822 was 1,000,793/., and one of the ob- 
jects of his present motion was, to obtain 
the return for the year 1823, in order to 
ascertain the amount of capital taken an- 
nually from the public, There was ano- 
ther circumstance to which he wished to 
call the attention of the House. Not 
only was this tax pernicious and impolitic 
in itself, but, from some neglect on the 
part of the public officers, the mode of 
Jevying it was extremely vexatious to the 
blic. It had recently come to his 
nowledge, that claims of 12, 14, and 15 
years standing had been made upon the 
public, for duties on the probate and ad- 
ministration of wills, A gentleman told 
him yesterday of a case in which an in- 
dividual, who was the fourth in succession 
to whom the property devolved, had been 
obliged to pay 80/. legacy duty, the ori- 
ginal executor and the two succeeding 
executors having died without any notice 
to pay the duties being given, and a 
period of upwards of twenty years having 
élapsed. If the government suffered ar- 
rears to accrue in this manner from the 
neglect and carelessness of its own officers, 
the public ought not to be subjected to 
those harassing and vexatious claims. If 
individuals were prevented by the statute 
of limitations from recovering a debt un- 
less claimed within a given period, the 
government ought not to possess the 
right of harassing individuals, after a 
lapse of seven years, for arrears which 
had not been claimed, through the neg- 
lect of the public officers. Another ob- 
ject of his present motion was, to obtain 
a return of the number of probates and 
administrations which had been taken out 
in England in the last three years, and of 
the number of inventories, as they were 
termed, which had been taken out in 
Scotland. It ought to be known, that 
by law, the officer was bound to report 
the probate from Doctors’ Commons with- 
in fourteen days from the time of admi- 
nistration, yet, for some reasons for which 
he could not account, and for which he 
believed there was no excuse, six weeks 
generally elapsed before the probate was 
reported. A case had been mentioned to 
him, yesterday, of a gentleman who had 
come up to London, from a considerable 
distance, to administer to a large proper- 
ty, and who wished to pay the legacy 


sound principles of political econonty, ’ 
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duty before he returned into the country: 
He was told, however, at the Stamp 
Office, that he could not do this, until the 
probate was reported from Doctors’ Com- 
mons, and he was obliged to wait five or 
six weeks before he was allowed to pa 

the tax. This was a grievance whick 
ought undoubtedly to be redressed.; since 
it was the interest of the public that taxes 
should be paid as speedily as. possible, 
and that no impediment should be thrown 
in the way of their payment. He.was 


quite satisfied that the chancellor of the 


exchequet would see the necessity of re- 
medying this inconvenience, and that he 
would also acquiesce in the expediency of 
limiting the period at which the public 
should be liable to’ claims for arrears of 
legacy duties. He concluded by moving 
for ‘*a return of the amount of revenue 
derived from the stamp duties on lega- 
cies, probates, administrations, and testa- 
mentary inventories, in the year 1823, for 
England and Wales, Scotland and Ire- 
Jand.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
no objection to the motion of the hon. 
gentleman, and he did not think it neces- 
sary, on the present occasion, to trouble 
the House with any observations on the 
general question. of the policy of legacy 
duties. The House would naturally see 
that this was 4 subject of very consider- 
able importance, affecting, as it did, a 
revenue of not less than a million per 
annum. With respect, however, to the 
particular point to which the hon. mem- 
ber had adverted, namely, the grievance 
to which individuals were exposed in con- 
sequence of being called upon to pay ar~ 
rears of legacy duty, which had not been 
claimed for many years, he was ready to 
admit that some strong cases of hardship 
had been brought under his notice. These 
cases had arisen, not from any disposition 
in the parties to evade the payment of 
the legacy duties, but from the imperfect 
provisions of the law at its first enact- 
ment, and the imperfect regulations under 
which the law had been acted upon, so 
that that notice had not been given which 
every public body, whose duty it was to 
collect taxes, was bound to give. In the 
year 1812, many alterations and improve- 
ments in the mode of collecting the lega- 
cy duties had been adopted, the result of 
which was, that every person now received 
a fair and immediate notice of the amount 
of duty he had to pay. It was perfectly 
true that the officers, acting under the 
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new system, had. called. upon ‘parties to 
pay arrears of legacy duty, which had 
not been claimed under the old regula- 
tions, and this was no doubt. in some in- 
stances, a grievance, -because the execu- 
tors, who were in. strictness of law liable 
to pay, might. not be liable to find the 
legatees. The Treasury had, however 
taken steps, which he trusted would 


.effectually remove all cause of complaint 


on this subject. 
The motion was agreed to. 


Conpuct or Potice Orricrers—MI- 
CHAEL M‘Can.] Mr. Grattan rose, to 
move for copies of the proceedings before 
a coroner’s jury on an inquest held on the 
body of one M‘Can. It appeared from 
the information which he had. received, 
that the unfortunate sufferer was an agent 
employed in the collection of rents, in the 
barony of Strathbane. He was returning 
to his home, when he entered a public- 
house, where he met several of the te- 
nants from whom he was to receive rent. 
Two police-officers came afterwards into 
the same house, and caused a riot and af- 
fray, in the course of which the agent was 
killed. The hon. gentleman said his in- 
formation went on to state, that an inquest 
had been held on the body, at which two 
surgeons attended, who swore that the 
death of the deceased was occasioned by 
an inflammation of the bowels; and that 
upon this evidence the jury acquitted the 
police-officer, notwithstanding the dying 
declaration of the victim, who said that he 
had been killed by the police-man. The 
hon. gentleman did not know whether the 
police-man was still at large, or whether 
any proceedings had been taken against 
him. He was, however, induced to make 
the present motion, in the hope of calling 
the attention of the magistrates to the 
conduct of this description of men, who, 
in the county where this transaction oc- 
curred, were notorious for the commission 
of violent and illegal acts. They were 
often taken up, and sometimes remoyed ; 
but never, that he had been able to learn, 
discharged. The consequence was, that 
the public had no confidence in the admin- 
istration of justice, as regarded them; 
and it was with a view to remedy the ex- 
isting abuses, by the adoption of some ul- 
terior measures, that he now moved “ for 
copies of the proceedings on the coroner's 
inquest held on thebody of Michael M‘Can, 

at Vicarstown in the Queen’s County.” 
. Mr. Goulburn thought, that without 








going into the facts, of the case, the hom 

gentleman would: agree that it was not at, 

present adviseable to adapt such measures, 

as he had prepouey He had received no, 
r 


information from Ireland respecting this, 
case ; but even supposing the statement of 
the hon. gentleman to be, as it probably 
was, quite correct, still he thought that 
upon general principles, his motion ought 
not to be acceded tg.. An individual had. 
come by his death in a public-house, and. 
the coroner's jury had been of opinion 
that he died in the course of nature, Sup- 
pose the police-officer had actually mur-. 
dered this man; he would ask the hon, 
gentleman, whether he thought by the 
publication of the evidence on the inquest 
he was more likely to obtain justice on the 
criminal, or whether he would not rather 
enable him to shape his defence so as to 
evade it? The hon. gentleman knew very 
well, that the verdict of the jury did not 
preclude the trial of the police-officer; 
and even at this moment he might be in- 
dicted by the family of the deceased, or 
the local government might interfere, if 
they saw any necessity for doing so. He 
would ask the hon. gentleman, knowing 
as he did, the state of the part of Ireland 
now alluded to, whether he did not think 
that the publication of the evidence which 
henowsought, might not be highly injurious 
by giving the accused an opportunity of 
getting out of the way, or adopting some 
of the other expedients which were too 
frequent in that part of the country for 
eluding the pursuit of justice? He was as 
anxious as the hon, gentleman could be to 
see the police-officers punished whenever 
they. acted improperly, and no less desir- 
ous that they should be protected in the 
faithful discharge of their duty. 

Mr. Grattan was only desirous to excite 
a proper degree of attention to this sub- 
ject, and if the right hon. gentleman would 
promise to take the case under his own 
care, and adopt such proceedings as might 
be necessary, he would gladly leave it in 
his hands, and withdraw his motion. 

Mr. Goulburn, would not pledge him- 
self to commence a prosecution ina case 
of which he knew nothing, but he would 
make inquiries into it, and what the jus- 
tice of the affair required should be done, 

Mr. Grattan expressed himself satisfied, 
and withdrew his motion. 
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Burdett said, that seeing the secretary for 
the home department in his place, he 
would present a petition with which he had 
been-entrusted by Mr. Martin Stapylton, 
a magistrate in the North Riding of York- 
shire, The right hon. gentleman had 
probably-seen and heard something of dis- 
putes regarding the tread-mill among the 
magistracy at Northallerton, the majority 
of whom had been in the habit of sending 
persons before trial to this very degradin 
and laborious employment. An act ha 
been passed during the last session upon 
this subject, and it had been accompanied 
‘by a general explanation, that prisoners 
committed for trial were not fit objects of 
such a punishment. Nevertheless, the in- 
dividuals in question had persevered in the 
former practice, which appeared to the 
petitioner both illegal and oppressive. He 
therefore prayed the interposition of par- 
liament: and in the opinion of the hon. 
baronet, it was Joudly called for, to put a 
stop to a proceeding unwarranted by the 
spirit of the law of the land, as it inflicted 
punishment before a jury had decided that 
any guilt existed. He trusted that some 
effectual steps would: be taken without 
delay to correct the misinterpretation that 
prevailed in some quarters, and which was 
daily leading to acts of the grossest in- 
justice. He hoped that some effective 
measures would be adopted, either to 
amend the law, if a mistake prevailed upon 
the subject, or to correct the practice if it 
were illegally persevered in. It ought not 
for a moment to be suffered to exist after 
this exposure of its oppression and in- 
justice. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that the sub- 
ject had been recently before the court of 
King’s Bench, and it would be premature 
to discuss it at present, more particularly 
as the hon. member for Shrewsbury had 
given notice of a specific motion upon the 
subject. He readily agreed, that if the 
application of the tredd-mill before trial 
were not illegal, it was at all events deci- 
dedly impolitic. The chief benefit of its 
discipline was, that it inflicted a stigma, 
and a disgrace, a moral punishment, which 
would be lost if it were used before trial. 
Upon a principle of justice therefore as 
well as of expediency, he thought the 
punishment of the tread-mill ought not 
to be inflicted before trial. 

Sir F. Burdett said, he could not con- 
ceive the slightest doubt upon the illega- 
lity of the punishment before trial. It 
was a compulsory punishment upon men 
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not proved guilty of any offence. The 
Judges of the Court ‘of King’s bench had 
evaded the real question; and had not de- 
termined upon the main pointat all ; they 
had merely said, that ‘a prisoner was only 
entitled to the county allowance if he re- 
fused to work. But, suppose the case of 
a person so refusing to work; the mis- 
chief of this sort of punishment was worse: 


in its principle to es than the injury: 
e of the inability: 


sustained by the examp 
and obstinacy of any prisoner. He would 
repeat, that the practice was highly ille- 
gal, because the prisoner was in general 
entitled te bail before-trial, if he cquld ob- 
tain it. If it was his misfortune to be un- 
able to obtain the necessary bail, was it 
not quite enough that his lot must be im- 
prisonment, without painful labour being 
coercively superadded ? If it was the lot 
of a prisoner to be long committed before 
trial, his confinement and this tread-milt 
might amount to a far greater punishment 
than could be inflicted upon him, ‘even if 

uilt were legally established against him. 

esides, they should bear in mind, that 
the new system of prison discipline pre- 
cluded the prisoner from receiving: what- 
ever sustenance his friends could afford 
him; and, was he before trial to be so 
placed, as to have to encounter the pri- 
vation of a gaol allowance inadequate to 
fair human sustenance, or be exposed to 


a severe personal punishment ? After this: 


he hoped that common sense and decent 
feeling would prevent a repetition of such 
injustice. 

Mr. Peel said, that between: him and 
the hon. baronet there was no material 
difference of opinion, Whatever, he re- 
peated, might be the strict law, upon 
which he was not prepared or qualified to 
decide, he had not‘a moment's doubt ‘as 
to the inexpediency of placing persons on 
the tread-mill before they had been found 
guilty of any crime. © < 

Mr. Stuart Wortley said, that the ma- 
gistrates at Northallerton felt a strong 
conviction that they were acting legally 
in the course they had pursued. The 
Court of King’s-bench had satisfied them 
that they were right [“ No, no”’}. Such 
appeared to him to be the result of the 
decision of the judges. The hon. member, 
however, agreed. in the inexpediency of 
such committals, and should be happy to: 
see the matter finally settled by a distinct 
enactment. 

Mr. James contended, that it'was not 
correct, to state that the Court of King’s- 
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bench had decided the question. The 


judges had not met it, but had determined 

most humanely, that the magistrates might 

starve the prisoners to death, if they did 

not consent to work at the Tread-mill, 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


ARTIZANS-~MACHINERY—CoMBINA- 
tion Laws.] Mr. Hume said, he was 
well aware that the subject he was about 
to bring forward was one of the greatest 
importance, and attended, perhaps, with 
more difficulties than any he had hitherto 
ventured to touch. His object was no 
less than to submit to the House the pro- 

iety of appointing a committee to take 
into consideration the various laws which 
intimately concerned, in fact, the major 

art of the population of the empire. 
'wo. years ago, after presenting a petition 
signed by 15,000 persons, in London only, 
besides several other petitions from the 


country, he had given notice, that he 
. should bring forward this question in the 


session that had last expired. He had 
found, however, that the subject had 
already been partially taken up by others, 
and that it was surrounded with more 
formidable difficulties than he had at first 
anticipated. At the end of last session he 


-had_ given notice. that he would, early in 


the present, fulfil his undertaking ; and he 
had done so by the advice, and in hopes 


_of the assistance, of a distinguished indi- 


vidual, whose recent loss the kingdom had 
to deplore [hear, hear!]. The late Mr. 
Ricardo was so well acquainted with every 
branch of the science of political econom ys 
formerly, and until he had. thrown light 


. upon it, so ill understood, that his aid on 
such a question would have been of the 


utmost value. When he remembered the 
manner in which his lamented friend had 
always delivered his opinions, and the 
candour of moderation he invariably dis- 
played towards his opponents, he might 


-boldly assert, that there was not a mem- 
-ber on any side of the House, who would 


for a.moment deny the extent of the loss 
the country had thus sustained [hear, 
hear ! from all parts ef the House]. The 
general interest of the community was the 
single object he ever had in view, and 
through good report and bad report, he 
had pursued. it with the meekest spirit of 
humility, and the most liberal spirit of 
inquiry. With regard to the principles 
which Mr. Ricardo was so capable of ex- 
pounding,. now that time had worn away 
many of the ruder prejudices against them, 
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he might say, that not a few of those op- 
ponents, who had Jong theoretically re- 
sisted his doctrines, would at this time, 


though perhaps somewhat unwillingly, 


allow, that many of his predictions had 
been fulfilled. It was doubtless pre- 
sumptuous in him to touch matters which 
his late friend had already so ably treated ; 
and he only had given notice originally of 
his intention to bring this great subject 
under the consideration of A a House, in 
the hope and expectation, that he should 
have enjoyed the benefit of his aid and 
counsel, 

He was well aware that ministers, during 
the last session, had manifested a dispo- 
sition to simplify the more complicated 
laws, and to repeal others which, though 
venerable from their antiquity, were no 
longer suited to the altered circumstances 
of the country. He therefore introduced 
the present question under favourable 
auspices ; and, although it certainly was 
involved, that difficulty ought not to pre- 
vent the House from entertaining it for 
the public benefit. .It would not be for- 
gotten, that one of the most important 
measures to which Mr. Ricardo had di- 
rected his attention, was the Spitalfields- 


act, and those who were friendly to the 


principle of the change he suggested, still 
did not wish to remove the restriction, 
until it was seen what parliament intended 
to do on the subject of the emigration of 
artizans. In some points he (Mr. Hume) 
fully concurred with those adversaries of 
its repeal, and he was not Jess satisfied, 
that it was the duty of the House to take 
care that the question of the emigration 
of artizans was fully, and by no means 
hastily considered [hear, hear!]. His 
prepesition was more comprehensive than 
e had originally intended it to be. It 
had been his design to review, in the first 
lace, the laws preventing artizans from 
eaving the country; and, in the second 
instance, to consider how far the laws re- 
stricting the exportation of machinery 
ought to be continued, modified, or re- 
pealed. At the request of various mem- 
bers on all sides of the House, he had 
since agreed to add a third branch of in- 
quiry, by no means the least important ; 
namely, those statutes which interfered 
with contracts between master and servant, 
commonly called the Combination laws, 
they would be found to be more widely 
extended than was generally supposed. 
He hoped that at this time of day it was 
unnecessary for him to dwell upon the 











advantages of an inquiry of this kind; 
but it might be satisfactory to some hon. 
members, to state a few of the circum- 
stances, ‘that would be fully established'by 
investigation, and on which would mainly 
rest the arguments in favour of a change in 
the present system, 
“As to'the first head of inquiry, he had 
no hesitation in asserting, that every law 
ought to be repealed which shackled any 
man. in the free disposition of his labour, 
-provided that ‘free disposition did not in- 
“terfere with any vital interest, and thereby 
endanger the political existence of the 
‘state. As far as possible every man ought 
to' be allowed free agency. He could not 
express his notions upon this point in any 
‘language so appropriate as that employed 
‘by Dr. Adam Smith, when adverting to 
the question of labour. His words were 
«¢ ‘The property which every man has in 
‘his own labour, as it is the original foun- 
dation of all other property, so it is the 
most sacred and inviolable. The patri- 
mony of a poor man lies im the strength 
and dexterity of his hands ; and to hinder 
‘him from employing this strength and 
dexterity in what manner he thinks 
oper, without injury to his neighbour, 
is‘a plain violation of his most’sacred pro- 
‘perty.” As the law stood at’ present, a 
gentleman of property might go over to 
fatice, or to any other country, and there 
‘spend ‘his whole substance, or he might 
‘annually draw his income from ‘England 
Scotland, or Ireland, and disperse it 
‘abroad without the slightest responsibility. 
‘Now, laws, to be just, ought to be general ; 
‘but the poor man, whose whole ‘wealth 
consisted in the art he had learned, and 
the strength he enjoyed, was unable to 
‘apply that art and that strength to the 
‘best advantage. By law, he could not 
‘go abroad, where greater encouragement 
might be offered. He was liable to be 
‘stopped on his road: and if any man be- 
fore.a magistrate ventured to depose that 
he had reason to believe that a certain 
artizan intended to go abroad, that magis- 
trate might imprison the artizan, until he 
had given good security that he would not 
quit the country. He was thus unjustly 
deprived: of those rights which others ‘of 
more property, but of less intrinsic value, 
‘enjoyed. Such a principle at the present 
‘day could not be defended; though the 
time had been, when the sound doctrines 
‘of political economy were not understood, 
and when a permission to artizans to emi- 


grate was looked upon’ as injurious. "" 
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despite ‘of all penalties, it was now found, 
that artizans could not ‘be restrained: a 
fine of one, two, or even five hundred’ 
pounds was insufficient to restrain them. 
Ifthe mechanics were starving, and po- 
pulation redundant, the law-was’still inex- 
orable; and he was compelled to remain 


in wretchedness in his own country, in- 


stead of being allowed to earn an honest 
subsistence abroad. Of late years, emti- 
gration had been recognised : nay, it had 
been countenanced by the legislature. 
Large portions of our redundant -popula- 
tion had been sent to the Cape, to Ame- 
rica, and elsewhere ; because it was found 
that the labour of these people could 
not be beneficially applied’ in *Great 
Britain. He- maintained, that it was 
grievously unjust not to allow artizans to 
make the best use of their time and their 
talents, by removing to countries where 


they could find employment. ‘This was 


certain, ‘that the individuals would never 
think of leaving their native country, ‘ur- 
less they were induced to do so by increase 
of wages or a general improvement of 
their condition ; ‘so‘that all those of the 
same class whom they left behind would 


‘be in‘a better ‘situation by their absence. 


This was an ‘unchallengeable, “and ‘most 
satisfactory conclusion. ‘The restrictive 
laws had long existed; but of late: th 
had only existed ‘to be violated ; and it 
was the business of “parliament to take 
care that suclracts as were not, and ‘ought 
not to be obeyed were repealed. 

The second branch of inquiry might 
appear to many of a more doubtful nature ; 
namely, the propriety of allowing ma- 
chinery to be exported ; but it would be 
found on inquiry,’ asa part of our com- 
mercial system, to give way before the 
sounder, more liberal, and more -en- 
lightened principlesof late years adopted. 
Perhaps this division of the subject might 
require more time and more testimony 
than either of the others; but ever 
facility would, of course, be afforded, both 
to'those who opposed,.and to those who 


‘supported the modification of the law; 


and it would be’ for ‘the : House: at large 
finally to ‘decide upon the important. 
question. He was quite ‘satisfied that 
the change ought to be made: it was well 


‘known that ‘machinery was now exported, 


and that great establishments had been 
raised in various parts of the world. Why 
then, instead of clandestine-exportation, 
should not this country become the 
great manufacturer of ‘machinery, . thus 
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adding to the rest a most important 
application of ingenious industry? ‘The 
rude materials were cheap; and upon 
no branch of trade was there so large 


. @ profit; so that, by a change of sys- 


tem in this respect, we should at once 
employ capital, engage industry, encou- 
rage ingenuity, and promote even the 
general commerce of the nation. If, 
therefore, it could be shown, as he had no 


doubt it would be shown, - that the policy’ 


of our laws had compelled foreign states 
to erect manufactures of machinery at a 
very high rate, and that they would wil- 
lingly purchase machinery from us if they 
could do it free from danger, the valuable 
addition which would be so made to our 
commerce would be a sufficient reason for 
making some alteration in the present 
system. He could not help mentioning 
another strong inducement to the taking 
of some such measure.. There was 
scarcely a single mechanical improvement 
that was not immediately protected by a 
patent. To obtain that patent a specifi- 
cation of the improvement discovered 
must be made out in such clear terms, as 
to enable any other machinist to under- 
stand it. Our own manufacturers could 
not, it was true, infringe the patent ; but 
the Patent-office was open to the world, 
any foreigner that chose might obtain a 
copy of the specification; and, on re- 
turning to his own country, might take 
advantage of the skill of English workmen, 
to carry into effect the directions it con- 
tained. Thus, in fact, by our present re- 
strictive law, we deprived ourselves of the 
profit we might otherwise acquire by the 
manufacture of machinery. He hoped 
he had made his intentions on this head 
sufficiently clear. 

On the next branch of the subject, 
which related to what were usually termed 
the Combination-laws, he intended to be 
very brief. For many years past, the 
country had been burthened by a system 
of’ laws preventing the labouring classes 
of the‘community from combining toge- 
ther against their employers. Their em- 

loyers, who, though few in number, were 
powerful in wealth, might combine against 
them, and might determine not to give 
them more than a certain sum for their 
labour. The workmen could not, how- 
ever, consult together about the rate they 
ought to fix on that labour, without ren- 
dering themselves liable to fine and im- 
prisonment, and a thousand other incon- 
veniences which the law had reserved for 
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fthem. The masters, on the other hand, 
could combine against the men ; they were 
comparatively few in number, possessed 
every advantage of power and station, 
and could, at any time, agree among 
themselves, what rate of wages they would 
allow. The master shoemakers, the 
master saddlers, and many others, had 
adopted resolutions for this purpose ; so 
that, in fact, the operators were com- 
at at the mercy of their employers. 

f course, this gross inequality in the law 
had been a source of perpetua) dissatis- 
faction. Some of those persons, who were 
well satisfied with the state of things, 
without knowing exactly what that 
state was, professed to feel pride that, in 
the eye of the British law, all were equal 
—that high and low, rich and poor, were 
alike protected. It might be so theoreti- 
cally ; but, practically, and, in many in- 
stances, the case was directly otherwise. 
In this instance, the men were not pro- 
tected against the injustice of their mas- 
ters, while the masters were protected 
from the combinations of the men. It 
was said, that if these laws were repealed, 
there would be nothing but rioting and 
quarrelling between the masters and the 
men ;. but this he denied, on the authority 
of persons conversant in trade, who in- 
formed him, that a strike for wages never 
took place, except in cases where the men 
found their wages insufficient for their 
support, or under other circumstances of 
severe extremity. They were compelled 
to strike; so that the masters brought 
the evil upon themselves. It was also 
very important, in relation to this point, 
to mention, that it was the decided 
opinion of the hor. and learned member 
for Peterborough (Mr. Scarlett) that if 
all the penal laws against combinations 
by workmen for increase of wages were 
struck out of the Statute-book, the com- 
mon law of the land would still be amply 
sufficient to prevent the mischievous 
effects of such combinations [hear, hear !]. 
The hon. and learned member had pro- 
mised to be in his place to state this opinion, 
and he was sorry to observe that he was 
absent. However, among lawyers he be- 


| lieved there was no doubt upon the point. 


It was of great importance to consider, 
therefore, whether these needless laws, 
creating so many heart burnings, and so 
much discontent, might not be safely ab- 
rogated. Ifthe common law was adequate 
to all useful purposes, wliy had not these 
— been repealed long ago? The 
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common, but not the very sensible, an- 
swer was, that it was difficult to deal with 
the subject ; but he doubted whether so 
much difficulty would be found as was an- 
ticipated. It was clear that the workmen 


liked the present system ; for at a meeting _ 


of the Spitalfields’ weavers within the last 
fortnight, it had been carried by accla- 
mation, that they were content that no 
change should be made. If there were 
any gentlemen who were aware of any dis- 
advantages that would result from the 
sweeping away of the whole system of 
combination laws, he hoped they would 
take the trouble to lay them before the 
committee. He was fully aware of the 
difficulty of the subject, and of the pre- 
judices which they would have to en- 
counter in the examination; but he 
trusted that they should be able to over- 
come them all, if they met with the as- 
sistance of his majesty’s ministers, and cs- 
pecially of that right hon. gentleman the 
president of the board of trade, who had 
taken such an effective part in removing 
the restrictions by which the commerce of 
the country had been long fettered. 
Without that assistance, he was aware 
that they could do nothing ; but with it 
he was‘sure that they could effect a great 
and lasting benefit to the community.— 
‘The hon. gentleman concluded with 
moving, 

“ That a select committee be appointed 
to inquire into the state of the law in the 
United Kingdom, and its consequences, 
respecting artizans leaving the kingdom, 
and residing abroad; also, into the state 
of the law, and its consequences, re- 
specting the exportation of tools and 
machinery ; and into the state of the law, 
l and its effects, so far as relates to the com- 
bination of workmen, and others, to raise 

‘wages, or to regulate their wages and 
‘hours of working; and to report their 
opinion and observations thereupon to the 
House.” 

Mr. Huskisson rose, not for the pur- 
pose of opposing, but of concurring in 
the present motion. He wished, however, 
to.have it distinctly understood, that he 
-held himself at liberty, on every part of 
this subject, to form his opinion upon the 
evidence which might hereafter be sub- 
mitted to the committee. He acknow- 
ledged tbat, in much of the general 
reasoning of the hon. member for Aber- 
‘deen, he fully concurred. On the first 
chead of the proposed inquiry which re- 
lated to the granting permission to arti- 


zans to go abroad, he must confess that 
he entertained but little doubt. It ap- 
peared to him, that from the moment that 
-the policy of our laws, no matter how 
numerous cr how long enacted, was 
called into question, the onus of proving 
their necessity rested with those who un- 
dertook to maintain them; and when he 
spoke of necessity, he used the term in 
reference to the great and paramount in- 
‘terest of the community, and not to the 
convenience of any body of individuals, 
who either had, or fancied that they had, 
an interest in the employment of our 
artizans. He said, that every man was 
entitled to carry that talent which nature 
had given him, and those acquirements 
which his diligence had attained, to any 
market in which he was likely to obtain 
the highest remuneration, unless it could 
be shown that there was some paramount 
and overwhelming necessity against it. 
With respect, therefore, to the law on this 
subject, the question was, first, whether 
it was necessary, and then whether it was 
just and practicable? With regard to its 
necessity, he did not feel himself called 
upon to say a single word more than this ; 
namely, that it had led to nothing else 
but perjury, as any man might now go 
abroad, who chose to swallow the custom- 
house oath. It was not just ; because, the 
severe penalties it contained prevented 
those artizans, who had failed in turning 
their acquirements to advantage abroad, 
from returning back with them to their 
native country. He knew that at this 
very moment there were many manufac- 
tories in France, in which not merely the 
workmen, but also the masters who em- 
ployed them, were British-born subjects ; 
and he also knew, that many of the indi- 
viduals so engaged abroad, would, in the 
fluctuations to which their trade had been 
exposed, have willingly returned to Eng- 
land, had they not considered themselves 
proscribed by this very law. He therefore 
repeated, that upon this branch of the 
subject he himself entertained but little 
doubt; he thought, however, that it ought 
to undergo investigation, if for no other 
reason, at least for this—that it would 
tend to remove many idle prejudices 
which at present prevailed regarding it.—- 
With regard to the free exportation of 
machinery, he agreed with the hon. mem- 
ber, in thinking, that public opinion was 
more divided. For his:own part, he hal 
no hesitation in stating, that in general 





he concurred in the opinions: which the 
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hon. member had expressed upon it ; and 
he would further observe, that if it were 
determined to permit the emigration of 
artizans, it would be more difficult than 
ever to prevent the exportation of ma- 
chinery, as the machinery was in general 
of their invention. He could wish the 
attention of the committee to be directed 
to this point—can this part of the law be 
made effectual? He knew that at this 
very moment, machinery of the most 
cumbrous nature was exported from the 
country; and he agreed with the hon. 
member, in saying, that with the supe- 
riority which our artizans possessed over 
those of other countries in the manufac- 
ture and erection of machinery, we ought 
to take into consideration the demand 
for it which would be immediately created 
by allowing it to be freely exported. On 
that part of the subject, however, he 
wished to reserve himself until he had 
heard all that could be stated by those who 
were most interested in it; at present he 
had a strong opinion, that the country 
would be much benefitted by such a mea- 
sure as the hon. member for Aberdeen 
appeared to contemplate. 

With regard to the combination laws, 
he must observe, that it was a question 
of great extent and of great difficulty, 
and one which would require great in- 
dustry, on account of the complicated 
system of law which it would be necessary 
to unravel. From the best attention which 
he had been able to bestow upon it, he 
[was convinced, that the laws against com- 
binations had tended to multiply combina- 
tions, and that they had greatly aggra- 
vated the evil they were intended to re- 
move. From the moment those laws were 
made, the workmen saw the injury which 
they inflicted on them, and immediately 
began to consider by what means they 
could be best evaded. It was no slight 
objection to those laws, that they created 
between the employer and the employed, 
relations diametrically opposite to those 
which ought to exist, for they created 
jealousy, ill-will, and discontent, instead 
of that feeling of good-will that was cal- 
culated to make each party stand by the 
other in any period of mutual distress. 
To relieve itself from the numerous ap- 
plications which the House received in 
periods of distress from the manufacturing 
interest, calling upon it to interfere be- 
tween the masters and the men—to re- 
move from the Statute-book some laws 
which were too oppressive to be executed, 
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and others which it was impossible to 
execute —he thought that this inquiry 
ought to be instituted. He had pot 
studied the question sufficiently to be able 
to say, that if all the combination laws 
were removed from the Statute-book, the 
common law would be able to meet all 
combination ; but he should suppose that 
if a workman engaged to finish a given 
quantity of work in a given time, and did 
not finish it, there must be some law to 
punish him for his breach of engagement. 
So, too, in case of a conspiracy to deter 
individuals from working at a given rate 
of wages. It would be incumbent on the 
House to look narrowly into the subject : 
strong prejudices existed regarding it. in 
the manufacturing districts, many of which 
had been engendered by the law itself, 
and ought therefore to be carefully and 
tenderly removed. He could not conclude 
without thanking the hon. member for 
Aberdeen, whose industry and diligence 
could be exceeded by no man’s [hear, 
hear] for having undertaken this arduous 
task. He was not at all surprised that the 
hon. member for Aberdeen, in proposing 
this inquiry, should have regretted the 
loss which the House had sustained by the 
death of his valued friend, the late Mr. 
Ricardo —a gentleman, whom he had 
also had the pleasure of reckoning among 
his friends. There was no man who 
esteemed more highly the acuteness and 
ability of Mr. Ricardo than he did, and 
no man who more sincerely lamented _ his 
loss. In all his public conduct there was 
an evident anxiety to do what he thought 
right, to seek the good of the country, 
and to pursue no other object; and his 
speeches were always distinguished by a 
spirit of firmness and conciliation that did 
equal honour to himself and to his country. 
In conclusion, he remarked, that he was 
convinced that tke diligent inquiry of the 
committee would produce a report which 
would enable the House to retain what 
was useful in the laws to which the motion 
referred, to clear from the Statute-book 
such of them as were useless, unnecessary, 
and impracticable, and to substitute in 
their stead such amendments as would 
best promote the commercial interest and 
glory of the country. [Hear, hear. ] 
The motion being agreed to, Mr. Hume 
named the following committee, observing 
that he should be happy to receive the 
assistance of any other members who 
were disposed to attend it—Mr. Hume, 
Mr. Huskisson,. Mr. C. Grant, Mr. S. 
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Bourne, Mr. Attorney General, Mr.) Treasury, its duties had also hither- 
Grey Bennet, Mr. Dawson, Mr. D. Gil- | to been wholly executed by deputy; but 
bert, Mr. Bernal, Mr. F. Lewis, Sir H. | it was the intention of government that 
Parnell, Mr. G. Philips, Mr. P. Moore, | this course should no longer be observed, 
Mr. Littleton, Mr. Stuart Wortley, Mr. | but that it should be executed altogether 
Birch, Mr. Pares, Mr. T. Wilson, Mr. by the principal. ‘The measures recom- 
Egerton, sir T, Acland, and Mr. Hob-| mended by the committee being now un- 
house. dergoing a revision in order to their being 
carried into effect, a gentleman of the 
HOUSE OF LORDS. Treasury had, in the mean time, been ap- 
: pointed to the office of King’s Remem- 
Friday, February 13. brancer. But this was a temporary ap- 
SINEcURE PLACES —KtNno’s REMEM-| pointment, which had solely for its object 
BRANCER.] Earl Gresvenor moved for an | the execution of certain duties which, 
account of pensions, sinecures, and re- by law, must be performed until the 
versions granted during the last year. The | office be finally regulated. With regard 
motion, he observed, was precisely thesame | to the office of Justice-general of Scot- 
as that which he had made last session, | land, that was also one in which regula- 
with the exception of the necessary dif- | tion was to beapplied as speedily as pos- 
ference of the dates. This motion being! sible. The regulation of the office of 
agreed to, the noble earl proceeded to ad- Clerk of Parliament lay chiefly with their 
vert to certain offices, the abolition of | lordships’ House, and he had-no objection 





“thought that no time ought to be lost in 


which had been recommended by the 
report of the finance committee. Ac- 
cording to public rumour, a new appoint- 
ment to the office of King’s Remembrancer 
of the Exchequer had been made, in direct 
violation of the principle laid down in the 
report of the committee, which recom- | 
mended, that that and other offices exe- | 
cuted by deputy should be abolished when 
the present interest vested in them should 
cease. The noble earl also referred to the 
offices of Clerk of the Pells and of the 
lord justice general of Scotland, and 
wished to know whether any regulations 
had been adopted with respect to them. 
As to the office of Clerk of Parliament, 
he recollected that the noble lord oppo- 
site had last year recommended the ap- 
pointment of a committee, which would 
have to inquire into the duties of that 
office, parts of which, he understood, it 
would be proper to preserve; but he 





regulating it, and every other office of the 
same description. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that the 
whole of the circumstances to which the 
noble earl had alluded, as exhibiting a 
violation of the principle established in 
the finance report, were unfounded. Some 


of the offices referred to were to be regu- |. 


Jated under the authority of parliament. 
‘One of these offices, that of Clerk of the 
Pells, had very important duties, which 
had hitherto been discharged by deputy. 
With regard to the office of Kirg’s Re- 
membrancer of the Exchequer, tlie regu- 
lation of which was undertaken by the 





to the subject being taken into considera- 
tion in the present session. 

The Marquis of Lansdown observed, 
that it had been recommended, that bills 
should be introduced for regulating the 
offices referred to in the report of the fi- 
nance committee, and he should have ex- 
pected that they would have been brought 
in for that purpose as soon as possible, in 
order that the regulations might be made 
by act of parliament. As yet, however 
no such bills had come before the House. 

The Earl of Liverpool reminded the 
noble marquis, that by the act of Parlia- 
ment already passed, it was competent for 
the ‘Treasury to make, in the offices pointed 
out, such regulations as appeared to be 
called for. This was to be done on the 
responsibility of the Treasury. What 
regulations ought to be made in the office 
of Remembrancer of ‘the Exchequer, or 
any other office, could not be explained, 
until the alterations which might be ne- 
cessary should be ascertained; In the 
mean time, it was certain, that no ap- 
pointments were made to offices of this 
description, except such as were perfectly 
temporary, and indispensable for the exe- 
cution of particular duties. 


TreaD-MiLL.] The Marquis of Lans- 
down wished to take notice of a-report 
which had reached him, connected with 
the subject of prison discipline in general, 
but more particularly with the enforce- 
ment of hard labour previous to convic- 
tion. Nothing of this kind was understood 
to be contemplated by the act which came 
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from the other house of parliament, and 
he was certain that none of their lordships 
who sat on the committee to which the bill 
was referred ever supposed that such an 
interpretation was to be given to the law. 
It was clearly understood, that the punish- 
ment of the tread-mill was never to be 
enforced except on conviction. On this 
subject, there had been no difference of 
opinion in the committee, and had it ever 
been supposed that any doubt could arise 
in the breast of the magistrates as to the 
sense of the clause authorising the em- 
ployment of the tread-mill, he was fully 
convinced that it would not have hesitated 
to add a clause, making it penal for 
any magistrate to sanction such a princi- 
ple as that of punishment before convic- 
tion. He would refer to the words of the 
clause, which had been adopted in the 


’ presence of twenty peers, among whom no 


doubt, whatever, prevailed as to its mean- 
ing. The clause made provision for the en- 
forcement of hard labour as a punish- 
ment for convicts in prisons, and for the 
fair employment of others, The word 
‘* employment,” being contradistingvished 
from hard labour, was a sufficient expla- 
nation of the meaning of the clause. He 
knew not whether any correspondence had 
taken place between the magistrates who 
entertained doubts on this question, and 


the home secretary, but certainly there | 
| the ship, and of 60 cents per ton upon 


could be in the legislature only one opi- 
nion on the meaning of the act. He hoped 
this misunderstanding would be corrected, 
and that a species of punishment, liable to 
no objection in itself, should not be per- 
verted by an undistinguishing application: 
It was of the utmost importance, that the 
ignominious stamp of the punishment 
should be held. up as a disgrace to be at- 
tached exclusively to guilt; and all per- 
sons in authority ought to be restrained 
by an express law, from otherwise apply- 
ing it. 

"The Earl of Liverpool completely con- 
curred with the noble marquis in all that 
he had stated on this subject. He per- 
fectly agreed with him, that if the punish- 
ment of the tread-mill was applied pre- 
vious to sentence, such application was a 
viclation of the letter of the law. The 
‘distinction between employment before, 
and punishment after conviction, was most 
material ; and he would freely say, that if 
any doubts really existed among the ma- 
gistrates, they ought to be removed alto- 
gether by an act of parliament, if neces- 
gary. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, February 13. 


Reciprocity or Dutizs—SuHiPrinc 
InrEREST.]: The House having resolved 
itself into a Committee on the Reprocity 
of Duties act, 

Mr. Huskisson adverted to the object 
of the Bill of last session on this subject, 
enabling the king in council to place the 
shipping of a foreign state on the same 
footing as the shipping of Great Britain, 
—— in the ports of that foreign state 

ritish shipping experienced similar advan- 
tages. His majesty bad been also empow- 
ered by the same statute toimpose counter~ 
vailing duties in case any foreign state im- 
posed duties upon any goods or shipping of 
thiscountry arriving in the ports of that fo- 
reign state. It had been found necessary to 
exercise this last power with regatd to the 
United States. Notwithstanding the act 
of 1822: had settled the permanent inter- 
course between our West India Islands 
and the United States, it appeared that 
the latter had continued the alien duty on 
the tonnage of the vessels as well as on 
the cargo, and it became requisite, there~ 
fore, for our own pretection, to impose 
countervailing duties to the extent of those 
enforced in America, An order in coun- 
eil had accordingly been issued, establish- 
ing a duty equal to 94 cents per‘ton upon 


the cargo. This step had certainly been 
taken by the British government with re- 
gret and reluctance, for it was of course 
very desirous that the duty should be 
abated in both countries. He was hap- 
py to say, however, that the difference 
was at this time a matter of negotiation 
between the two countries, and that it 
had been entered into. on both sides 
in an amicable spirit, with a view merely 
to secure mutual interests, The step taken 
by the king in council had not been the 
result of, nor intended to produce, ill-will 
in the United States. It had been called 
for by the justice of the case, and would 
be gladly retraced whenever the opportu- 
nity was afforded.. The right hon. gentle- 
tleman proposed three resolutions, for- 
mally to effect the objects he had stated. 
Mr. Robertson expressed his decided 
disapprobation of the whole system of re- 
ciprocity of duties. He insisted that the 
course ministers were pursuing would be 
the ruin of the shipping interest, and es- 
pecially called the attention of the House 
to the opinions delivered by the late Mr. 
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Marryat, whose long experience had sup- 
plied him with practical knowledge of the 
utmost value upon this great question. 
To the visionary theories of a speculative 
cabinet he had opposed the clear deduc- 
tions of fact, and had shewn incontrover- 
tibly that in the years 1821 and_ 1822, 
22,000 ton of shipping had been built less 
than in the two preceding years; that 
125,000 ton less had been employed, and 
$,000 fewer seamen employed as a school 
for our navy. The president of the Board 
of Trade had combated this statement by 
a reference to the arrivals in Great Britain, 
forgetting that the increase in those arri- 
vals was to be attributed partly to the im- 
proved intercourse with Ireland, and 
partly to our connection with the Con- 
tinernit, which enabled hundreds of small 
vessels to make many short voyages in the 
course of the year. As to reciprocity of 
duties, Prussia, Russia, and the northern 
powers, might be happy to join in the 
scheme, because it promoted their inte- 
rests essentially ; they could find mate- 
rials and labour for ship-building at half 
our expence, and yet their vessels would 
be admitted upon the same terms as our 
own. With America, however, the case 
was different ; she had already seen that 
her interests drew the other way, and 
while she laughed at the simplicity of 
Great Britain, she was too wary not to 
avail herself of the advantage it afforded. 
It had from time immemorial been the po- 
litic practice of every nation to tax foreign 
shipping, in order to prevent interference 
in any particular branch of trade. The 
carrying trade was the life and soul of the 
British navy, and the system now pursued 
would cut it up root and bfanch, and it 
was astonishing that the president of the 
Board of Trade was not aware of the con- 
sequences of the course he recommended. 
He yet trusted to see the House roused to 
a sense of the danger of the country from 
gross inattention to the interests of our 
shipping and seamen. 

Mr. Huskisson said, he had not ex- 
pected that on this occasion the principle 
of the bill of last year would be disputed ; 
and, though quite prepared to justify all 
that had been done, he did not think that 
he was-now called upon to do so. . What 
the resolutionsproposed to do was, infact, 
in favour of the. system which the hon. 
member so strenuously advocated. 

The resolutions were then agreed to. 


GRowING Crors—IRELAnp.] Lord 


' ances under which Ireland laboured. 
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Althorp rose to move for leave to bring 
in a bill to amend an act passed in the 
year 1816, enabling landlords in Ireland 
to distrain, as in England, the growing 
crops of their tenants., To this measure 
he could see no objection; for he was 
sure that the landlords themselves could 
have no desire to exercise this odious 
power, although, perhaps, their agents 
might. The object which he had in view 
was, to take from the effect of the act of 
1816 all farms, the rent of which did not 
amcunt to 10/. a year. The landlord 
should still be left the same power as be- 
fore of distraining cattle. This appeared 
to him to be an act of humanity to the 
poorer classes in Ireland; and it would 
have also a collateral advantage; for it 
must be manifest to every one acquainted 
with the condition of that country, that 
one of its principal evils arose from the 
great subdivision of farms, and the ten- 
dency of this measure would be to pre- 
vent so great a subdivision, and thereby 
remove to that extent one of the a 

e 
should therefore move, ‘‘ That leave be 
granted to bring in a bill to amend so 
much of the 56th of Geo. 3. c. 88, in so 
far as it applies to the distraining on 
growing crops in Ireland.” 

Sir J. .Newport seconded the motion, 
and remarked that, as an act of justice 
and humanity to the people of Ireland, 
the House should remove the power of 
oppression which at present existed. 

Mr. Goulburn said, he did not rise for 
the purpose of opposing the motion. He 
LShould be sorry to oppose any motion 
which it was alleged was likely to afford 
relief to the people of Ireland ; but at the 
same time, he did not mean to pledge 
himself to give his support to the measure 
in its future stages, or, on the other hand, 
to state that he should give it his opposi- 
tion. But it was worth the consideration 
of those who introduced the measure, to 
examine whether there were any circum- 
stances that rendered the extension of 
the measure necessary to Ireland and not 
to this country.; and they should also 
consider whether in giving what appeared 
an advantage to the suffering tenant, by 
depriving the landlord of the means of 
recovering the sum which was due to 
him, they did not impose a greater evil 
upon the tenant himself, by destroying 
that credit which the landlord might 
otherwise have been disposed to give him. 
It was perfectly true, that the process of 
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distraining was_one of those cases which 
might easily be depicted as extremely op- 
pressive; but if you deprive the landlord 
of the power of recovering, Jet it also be 
remembered that you destroy, in a great 
degree, the confidence which he might 
be disposed to place in his tenant. How- 
ever, he should offer no opinion at present 
on the merits of the bill, nor as to the 
course which he might feel it necessary 
to adopt at a future period. 

Mr. Grattan said, the measure proposed 
by the noble lord would not take away 
from the landlord the power of recover- 
ing his rent; it only altered the time. 
What the noble lord had proposed, was 
perfectly fair; namely, that a keeper 
might be retained on the crop whilst it 
was growing. In the part of Ireland to 
which he belonged, and where there were 
resident gentlemen, there was no disposi- 
tion to distrain the growing crops; so 
that whatever it might be in other parts 
of Ireland, the neighbourhood to which 
he belonged was exempt from the evil. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


SourH AmeERicaA.] Sir J. Mackin- 
tosh rose to give notice of a conditional 
motion of a very extensive and general 
nature. He did not know when he should 
bring it forward, but he believed it would. 
be on an early day in March. It had re- 
ference to the relations existing at pre- 
sent between this kingdom and those 
countries in South America which had 
formerly belonged to the throne of Spain, 
‘and which had now, and indeed for some 
time past, become independent. He was 
unable to specify what the nature of his 
motion would be, or on what day he 
should bring it forward. He should 
therefore allow his majesty’s ministers 
further time to make their arrangements ; 
and should be happy to be relieved from 
the necessity of making his motion at all, 
by their taking some salutary measures 
on the subject in the interim. 


_________________} 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
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Usury Laws Repear Bit.) On the 
motion, that this billbe read a second time, 
- Mr. Davenport rose to give to it his 
most decided opposition. The country 
had grown -great and had_ flourished 
under the present system of law: where, 
then, was the, necessity of altering it? 
Besides, the alteration proposed would 
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be. particularly disastrous to persons 


-with small landed estates, and would 


absolutely ruin all those who had bought 
them ten years ago, when land was 
high, and” when there was no objec- 
tion to leaving part of the purchase 
money unpaid upon them. This bill might 
raise, but it could not lower, the present 
rate of interest; and as he felt more for 
the borrower than he did for the lender, 
he could do no less than move, as an 
amendment, that this bill be read a second 
time this day six months. 

Mr. Bransby Cooper rose to second the 
amendment. The laws for the regulation 
of the interest of money, which it was the 
object of the bili to destroy, were, he 
said, in consistence with the whole of the 
English laws which had reference to em- 
ployments in which chance was concern- 
ed. The same principle applied ‘to in- 
surances. In the preamble of the bill, 
there were no arguments in its favour. He 
thought it much better that the interest 
of money should be regulated by the pre- 
sent laws than, that all those salutary pro- 
visions should be swept away. 

Mr. Hume said, after the observations 
which had fallen from the hon. member 
who spoke last, he should be sorry that 
the bill should go to a division, without 
some explanation being afforded of the 
mistake he had fallen into. The hon. 
member had said, that the Usury laws 
were consistent with the laws of England. 
Now, the whole tendency of modern le- 
gislation, as of the ancientlaws, was, to 
give the greatest freedom to bargains, 
and, to all sorts of mercantile transac- 
tions. The greatest benefit that had been 
conferred upon the country by any admi- 
nistration for the last thirty years, was 
that which had resulted from the enlight- 
ened policy of the present administration, 
in breaking down the absurd restrictions 
with which commerce had been previously 
shackled. The hon. member had referred 
to insurances; and it certainly did sur- 
prise him, that any one should adduce a 
reason which would lead toa result so 
contrary to that which he aimed at. 
There was no law to prevent underwriters 
from taking any premium on a_ policy 
which they might agree on with the in- 
sured. The analogy of the Usury laws 
indeed, should lead them to fix certain 
rates of insurance, without reference to 
circumstances; as, for instance, that the 
premium to.the West Indies should be 5 
per cent, to the East 7, and so en, which 
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should never be varied according to the 
vessel, or to the season, or toa state of 
war and peace. The opposition to this 
bill was dictated by an erroneous view of 
the interests of the borrowers of money ; 
whereas it was evident, that the freedom 
of contract was as advantageous to the 
borrower as it was to the lender, in the 
same manner as the freedom in policies of 
insurance was beneficial to the under- 
writers and to the insured. What would 
their situation be. if, according to the 
idea of the hon. member, the rate of pre- 
mium were fixed, instead of varying, as it 
now did, from 1 to 50 per. cent? He 
agreed that in the cases of contracts for 
lending money as in other contracts, they 
should be such as could bear to meet the 
public eye, and that fraud and deception 
should be punished ; but this they would 
be under the common law. He entreat- 
ed the House, therefore, to press forward 
this measure, as the season for passing it 
was peculiarly favourable, at a time when 
the ordinary rate of interest was at be- 
tween three and four per cent, and thus 
much below the rate fixed bylaw. The 
country was much indebted to the hon. 
and learned serjeant, for his perseverance 
in urging forward this bill, and he hoped 
he would now reap the reward of it. 

Sir J. Wrottesley said, he should take 
leave to say a few words on the subject 
before the House, which was one of the 
most important that could be agitated, 
especially to the landed interest. The 
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money at a great disadvantage. But, it 
should not be forgotten, that when they 
gave redeemable annuities, those annuities 
might, in time, be taken up. The per- 
sons who now lent money to the landed 
interest at 3Z ‘per cent, would, if those 
laws were repealed, change their demand 
with every fluctuation. Now they would 
have four, now five, now six per cent. In 
short, there would be no certainty in the 
money market. If, in time of distress, 
the landed interest. could borrow money 
at 5 per cent, what would become of the 
commercial interest? In proportion as - 
the security they had to offer was worse 
than that afforded by the landed interest, 
would the lender demand a more exorbi- 
tant rate—not less, perhaps, than ten or 
twelve per cent. In fact, the mercantile 
and manufacturing interests would be re- 
duced to the utmost distress, if those laws 
were repealed. Let the House also con- 
sider the situation in which the govern- 
ment would be placed. During the last 
war, whilst the mutiny at the Nore was 
raging, when the Bank Restriction act 
was passed, and when the public funds 
were under 50, no difficulty was experi- 
enced in borrowing money: but he was 
convinced, if those laws had not then 
existed, that government would not have 
been able to raise the money which was 
absolutely necessary to carry on the af- 
fairs of the nation. They would not have 
had that preference in the market which 
they ought always to have; and they 
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measure now before them was, to sweep | would have been compelled to pay an in- 
away the laws which had been sanctioned | terest of 10 or 12 per cent. If, therefore, 


by. the. experience of years. During that 


time, the uniform practice of the govern- | 


ment of this country had been to prevent 
extortion and usury, by enacting those 
laws which some individuals now wished 
to be repealed. This country, instead of 
being injured, had been greatly benefitted 
by. the Usury laws. Since the period of 
the last act, that of queen Anne, there 
was no country in which capital had 
accumulated to so great an extent as it 
had done in England; and yet they were 
now called upon to repeal laws, which 
brought the whole capital of the coun- 
try into the metropolis. If they were re- 
pealed; it ought not to be on mere 
theoretical grounds: some practical good 
should be pointed out as likely to be ef- 
fected by the measure. He contended, 
that those laws had done no practical in- 
jury to the landed interest. In times 
of: distress, it was true, they borrowed 











the repeal of those laws was calculated to 
starve the merchant and manufacturer, 
and to beggar the government, the House 
ought to throw out this bill, and that, too, 
by such a majority as would induce the 
learned gentleman never again to bring it 
forward, — 

Mr. J. Smith said, that the hon, baronet 
seemed to fear that the mercantile and 
manufacturing classes, and even the go- 
vernment itself, must suffer by the repeal 
of those laws. Now, without entering 
into much argument on those points, it 
might be enough to‘state, that the laws 
against usury had been done away all 
over Europe, and that no harm had oc- 
curred either to governments or to indivi- 
duals; but, on the contrary, it was to be 
believed that the interest of all parties 
were much improved by that repeal. One 
or two circumstances had come under his 
own observation, which. proved that those 
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laws had occasioned the most destructive 
effects to families in this country, by com- 
pelling them to raise money by way of 
annuity. Money, like every other com- 
modity, ought to be allowed to fetch its 
just value in the market. Now, if an in- 
dividual wanted to borrow money, which, 
if these laws were not in existence, he 
might procure for seven per cent., he 
would be obliged, in his endeavour to 
evade those laws, to pay 13, 14, or even 
15 per cent. The hon. baronet had only 
to refer to the evidence given before the 
committee, and there he would find those 
facts distinctly proved. The hon.-baronet 
expressed some fears as to the situation 
in which the commercial body would be 
placed, if this bill passed. Now he (Mr. 
S.), as one of that body, must say, that 
he had not the slightest apprehension on 
the subject. He could solemnly assert, 
that he never had met a man for whose 
judgment he had ‘any respect, who enter- 
tained a doubt on the question. 

Mr. Grenfell said, that the chief argu- 
ment against the bill was, that the effect 
of the repeal of the usury laws would be, 
to raise the interest of money. Now, in 
Holland, there never had been any re- 
straint on money dealings; and he could 
state from his own experience, as well as 
from history, that there was no country in 
Europe where the rate of interest had 
been and was so low as in the United 
‘Provinces. He hoped, therefore, that his 
majesty’s government would countenance 
this measure, which was in perfect unison 
with the liberal course of policy they had 
recently adopted. 

Mr. Huskisson said, he had been a mem- 
ber of the committee to whom this subject 
was referred in 1818, and who had re- 
ported their sentiments to the House. 
The opinion he had formed in that com- 
mittee he still entertained. Indeed, he 
had never varied from it. He need hardly 
say that it was entirely in unison with the 
object of the learned serjeant. He con- 
sidered the Usury laws as only calculated 
to add to the difficulties of borrowing mo- 
ney, to increase litigation, and to encou- 
rage fraud, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that when this question was brought be- 
fore the House last session he voted 
against the proposition, not because there 
was any advantage in the principle of the 
existing laws, against which, on the con- 
trary, many arguments could be advanced; 
but because he was not prepared to say 
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that the moment had arrived when parlia- 
ment ought to repeal those laws. He did 
not think that the opposition-to the mea- 
sure was now So strong as it was last year ; 
and if it were desirable at all that those 
laws should be altered, he conceived the 
present period was as good as could be 
selected. 

Mr. Calcraft said, it would be very dif- 
ficult, he was aware, to defend those laws 
in point of principle; but, in point of 
practice, he must say that it would be 
dangerous, without a great deal more con- 
sideration, to alter those laws in a coun- 
try where there was so general and so be- 
neficial a distribution of capital, and where 
money was to be had at all times at a low 
rate of interest. If the learned gentle- 
man with whom this measure originated 
thought, while government was in the 
market, that any change of the law would 
make the loan of money cheaper to indi- 
viduals, he was very much mistaken. He 
believed the repeal of those laws would 
raise the price of money to government, 
instead of reducing it. Gentlemen seemed 
to suppose, that by carrying this measure, 
individuals would be saved from ruin, be~ 
cause they would not then be obliged to 
get into those annuity contracts under 
which so many families suffered: they be- 
lieved that a complete end would be put 
to all ruinous money contracts. But it 
was utterly impossible to hope for ‘any 
such result, unless, at the same time that 
those laws were repealed, they contrived 
to alter the conduct and temper of indivi- 
duals. By repealing those laws they 
would facilitate the borrowing of money 
by extravagant persons, without confer- 
ring any advantage on the steady and in- 
dustrious part of the community, whom 
they ought especially to protect. He was 
not on the committee—[ The hon. member 
was here reminded that he was a member 
of the committee.] If he was an the 
committee, he had certainly forgotten thé 
circumstance. He had, however, read 
the evidence; and if he had known that 
the learned serjeant’s brat, which had 
been bandied about from session to ses- 
sion, was to have been taken up by go- 
vernment, he would have brought down 
that evidence, and proved that it did not 
bear out the view of those who supported 
this measure. No advantage had been 
pointed out. that would at all warrant 
them in embarking on such a speculation. 
There was no country, not even Holland 
— in which wealth had so greatly in- 
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creased as it had done in England, during | 


the period when those laws were in ope- 
ration. . 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow certainly could 
not congratulate the hon. gentleman op- 
site on.the strength of his memory, for 
had undoubtedly been a member of the 
committee ; and it was equally certain that 
he had attended it. It was scarcely ne- 
cessary for him to make any observations 
on the objections which had been made to 
this measure, after what had fallen from 
hon. gentlemen opposite, and his right 
hon. friends near him. The hon. gentle- 
man who seconded the amendment had 
fallen into a great mistake about the origin 
of the Usury laws. Much of his venera- 
tion for those laws seemed to be founded 
upon a notion of their great antiquity ; 
but he would probably be surprised to 
learn, that the taking of interest for mo- 
ney at all was proscribed by our early 
statutes as being contrary to Christianity. 
This was the uniform language of our 
early statutes. It had been said by the 
hon. baronet opposite, that the landed in- 
terest would be borne down by this mea- 
‘sure; that in ordinary times money might 
be readily obtained upon mortgage; and 
that in seasons of difficulty recourse might 
be had to the system of raising money by 
redeemable annuities. Undoubtedly re- 
deemable annuities could be resorted to: 
they had, in point of fact, been resorted 
to; but at what rate of interest? Why, at 
the ruinous rate of 10, 12, 13, and 14 per 
cent., for two, three, or four lives. This 
was the remedy which the hon. baronet 
preferred ; this was the ruinous expedient 
of which he was so much enamoured! 
Not only had this expedient been resorted 
to at a period of difficulty, but estates had 
been actually sold at a time when scarcely 
a purchaser could be found in the market. 
He was satisfied, that the repeal of the 
Usury laws would be so far from being in- 
jurious to the landed interest, that no class 
of the community would derive more essen- 
tial benefit from that repeal than the agricul- 
tural class. The objections which had been 
made to the measure, on the ground of its 
being injurious to the commercial interest, 
were equally unfounded. As to the. ex- 

edient of borrowing stock to replace it, 
it had been no less ruinous than that of 
resorting to redeemable annuities. An 
hon. friend near him had mentioned a case 
to him—and this was far from being a so- 
litary instance—in which a person had lost 
30 per cent by borrowing stock to re- 
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place it. The object of his bill was, to 
place money contracts on the same footing 
as all other commercial transactions; to 
afford a full, fair, and open competition in 
the money market, and to allow persons 
to make their own bargains with respect 
to money, as they were at present allowed 
to make them with respect to all other 
commodities. 

Mr. Baring said, that, after the general 
concurrence of sentiment which seemed . 
to prevail on this subject, it was scarcely 
necessary for him to trouble the House 
with any observations. He could not, 
however, forbear saying a few words on a 
subject of such importance, involving, as 
it undoubtedly did, a change in our laws 
of very considerable importance. But 
though it was a change of considerable 
importance, it was a change which would 
produce no immediate effect ; and it was 
because it would produce no immediate 
effect, that he conceived this to be the 
proper time for legislating on the subject. 
They were not now legislating on the 
subject of fixing the value of money ; and, 
perhaps, a more favourable opportunity of 
doing away with those laws had not oc- 
curred in the last half century. It had 
been said, that a vast accumulation of 
capital had taken place, notwithstanding 
the existence of these laws. The fact 
was, that the accumulation of capital 
had gone on increasing, because the 
Usury laws as far as capitalists and monied 
men were concerned, were wholly in- 
operative. The invasion of these laws 
was so easy, that the monied interest had 
never been affected by them. Not so, 
however, the agricultural interest ; and it 
was not without surprise, therefore, that 
he found this measure most vehemently 
opposed by that very class of the com- 
munity, which, above all others, it was 
most calculated to benefit—he meant the 
country gentlemen. He really hoped, if 
it were only for the advantage of hearing 
what could be urged against this measure 
and that an opportunity might be afforded 
of removing the prejudices which were 
entertained against it, that this bill would 
be suffered to go further. Even if it were 
not possible to remove the prejudices of 
the country gentlemen, and to satisfy 
them that the measure was calculated to 
promote their interests, nothing would be 
more easy, when this bill came into the 
committee, than to restrict its operation 
to all classes of the community, except 
the agricultural; so that it might not ex~ 
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tend to the loan of money upon mortgages. 
With respect to the interests of the mer- 
chant and the manufacturer, there could 
be no doubt of the utility of the repeal of 
these laws, It was equally certain, that 
the landed interest would be relieved, 
even above all other classes, by this 
measure; but, if they could not be per- 
guaded of it, they might be exempted 
from its operation. What was the pre- 
dicament in which the landed interest 
stood, during the whole of the last war, 
by the effect of the existing laws? While 
these laws were wholly inoperative upon 
capitalists, who coold: evade them, and 
upon the government who were borrowing 
af an usurious interest during the whole 
progress of the war, the landed proprietor 
could never raise a sixpence except by 
the most desperate usury, and while the 
rate of interest passed from 5 per cent to 
54 or 6 per cent with respect to other 
capital, it passed at once from 5 to 14 per 
cent with respect to landed security. The 
country gentlemen, therefore, were, in fact, 
more interested in the repeal of this 
measure, than any other class of the com- 
munity. 

Captain Maberley said, the hon. member 
for Wareham had asserted that, the policy 
of this measure was not borne out by the 
evidence given before the committee. 
Now, he had within these few days re- 
ferred to that evidence, and he begged 
leave to differ entirely from the opinion of 
the hon. member. He should give his 
cordial support to a measure, which he 
believed to be founded on the soundest 
ptinciples of commercial policy, and in 
the expediency of which the most en- 
lightened statesmen, as well as practical 
men, had equally concurred. He need 
only refer to such names as those of the 
late sir Samuel Romilly, the late Mr. 
Ricardo, Mr. Sugden, and Mr. Roths- 
child. 

Sir W. de Crespigny expressed his en- 
tire concurrence in the policy of the mea- 
sure, 

Mr. J. Martin considered the Usury 
laws injurious to all classes of the commu- 
nity; but more especially to the agricul- 
tural interest. 

‘The House divided: For the second 
reading 120. For the Amendment 23. 
The bill was then read a second time. 


Deputy REMEMBRANCERSHIP OF THE 
Excnequer.] Mr. Baring requested to 
be informed of the circumstances under 
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which Mr. Vincent, after the death of the 
late deputy remembrancer, Mr. Steele, 
had been appointed to this office. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that Mr. Vincent's appointment was tem- 
porary. The law which came into ope- 
ration at the death of Mr. Steele, did not 
provide for the abolition of the office of 
deputy remembrancer, or fix the manner 
in which the duties of that office should 
henceforward be performed. It only re- 
quired that, whenever that event took 
place, the lords of the Treasury should 
determine what should be the future du- 
ties of the office, and what should be the 


extent of the emolument arising from it. 


The lords of the Treasury, accordingly, 
upon the death of Mr. Steele, lost no time 
in calling upon the barons of the Exche- 
quer and on the chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, to report to them as to the na- 
ture of the office; but the fact was, that 
the duties of it, from the nature and con- 
stitution of the Exchequer, wereabsolutely 
necessary to be continued until some new 
system could be arranged ; and it was not 
very easy to decide by what system the 
business would be best done, and with 
least expense to the public. Pending this 
inquiry, however, Mr. Vincent had been 
appointed. He was required himself to 
erform the duties of the place, and al- 
owed no deputy ; and he was directed to 
receive the accustomed fees for the pre- 
sent, not keeping them for himself, but 
paying them into the consolidated fund ; 
the lords of the Treasury of course re- 
serving to themselves the power of giving 
him an adequate compensation for his 
labour. For himself, he was most anxious 
to regulate the office in that way which 
should be most conducive to the publie 
service; and, whatever difficulty there 
might be in determining the precise mode 
in which the necessary duties should be 
executed, there could be no doubt they 
would be performed at a considerably less 
expense than they had been heretofore. 
Mr. Baring professed himself satisfied 
with the explanation, and trusted that the 
new arrangement would amount to a 
complete remodelling of the Exchequer. 
It was high time that the country should 
get rid of a system of keeping accounts so 
cumbrous and s0 inefficient, that it might 
almost disgrace a tribe of Indian savages. 


Dry Rory Suips.] Mr. Hume rose 
to present a petition connected with the 
charges for the navy. . The petitioner was 
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a gentleman of the name of Burridge, 
who had lately written-upon the subject of 
. “ Dry Rot ;”-and the petition stated very 
extensive injury accruing of late years 
from that disease to our shipping; inso- 
much, that nearly one-half the vessels in 
the navy were more or less visited by it ; 
and several ships, the Lord Nelson, the 
Lord Howe, the Queen Charlotte, and 
others, had lately, upon a survey, been 
found to be entirely destroyed. The pe- 
titioner added, that it would appear, upon 
calculation, that, owing to this disease, the 
number of sea-worthy ships which at pre- 
sent composed our navy, was smaller than 


that which we had maintained in the year’ 


1793 ; and prayed that the board of ad- 
wiralty would take means to repress the 
evil, He (Mr. Hume) was desirous to 
know what the admiralty was prepared to 
do in this matter, which seemed to him to 
be one of the very highest importance. It 
was quite certain, that the English oak 
had not been used formerly to decay, as 
it did now. As for the coal tar, which 
had been supposed a remedy, he under- 
stood that it did nothing but mischief; it 
injured the health of the men, and did no 
good to the timber. He was informed 
that ships built in America, from wood 
felled at the season when the sap was not 
in the tree, were not subject to dry rot; 
or -at least, not in the same degree with 
those built by us, from wood felled when 
the sap was in it. Whatever might be 
the merits of the petition, he thought 
there could be no doubt that the subject 
was one which demanded the fullest at- 
tention and discussion, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he would put it to the hon. member, whe- 
ther this was a convenient moment for 
presenting such a petition. 

Mr. Hume said, he had no wish what- 
ever to interfere with other business; and 
would therefore present the petition upon 
another occasion. 


Navy Estimates.] The House hav- 
ing resolved itself into a committee of 
supply, id 

Sir George Clerk rose, to bring forward 
the Navy Estimates for the present year. 
He said, that after the great reductions 
which had already taken: place in our 
naval department, he did not apprehend 
that any further ones were likely to be 
proposed. The vote called for this year 
was about 320,000/, more than had been 
taken last, because it was necessary to 
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make some small addition to our present 
force. He anticipated no objection to 
this from the gentlemen on the other side, 
because their complaint for some time 
had been rather that our naval establish- 
ment was too low. The unsettled state 
of some parts of the world to which the 


commerce of England was now, with — 


every prospect of advantage, extending 
itself, would fully account for the trifling 
additional expense which was contem- 
plated; and in addition to this considera 
tion, there was the probability that the 
piratical depredations in the West Indies, 
which now were entirely stopped, would 
recommence if our strength in that quarter 
was withdrawn; and the necessity for 
maintaining our power in the Meditere 
ranean, as long as the present disputes 
existed between Turkey and her Greek 
dependencies, With respect to the peti- 
tion which had been presented by the hon, 
member for Aberdeen, the subject was 
already under the consideration of the 
beard of admiralty, who were not blind 
to its importance. The fact was, in some 
measure, that from the great exigencies 
of the late war, it had been found neces- 
sary to build ships without those precau- 
tions which would have been used under 
circumstances of full leisure, Timber 
had been used, in many cases, which was 
not sufficiently seasoned. We were now, 
however, using every means to avoid the 
evil to which the hon. member had alluded. 
Ships were built under cover; the timber 
employed was perfectly dry ; and the coal- 
tar—as to the harmlessness of which he 
had understood the hon. member to be 
satisfied—was made. use of, and, as was 
believed, with good effect. Independent 
of these precautions, an experiment, was 
now making, whether the dry rot might 
not be prevented by immersing the wood 
in salt water before it was worked up; and 
he begged to state, that the comptroller 
of the navy, whose information upon the 
matter was much better than his own, 
would be fully prepared to answer, if ne- 
cessary, all the allegations in the hon. 
member for Aberdeen’s petition... The 
hon. baronet concluded by stating, - that 
the extra charge of 320,000/. incurred, 
was to meet the cost of 4,000 additional 
seamen (making our establishment, from 
25,000 men, 29,000, including a force of 
9,000 royal marines), together with cer- 
tain expenses arising out of the increased 
price of provisions ; and by moving ‘« That 
a sum not exceeding 885,950/. be granted 
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for wages of the said 29,000 for 13 lunar 
months, at the rate of 2/. 7s. per man 
per month.” ’ 

Mr. Warre wished to put a question 
with respect to the arrangements respect- 
ing. the. preventive service, which had 
established a sort of gendarmerie. upon 
our shores. The high duties imposed in 
time of war were, now that France and 
England were at peace, operating as such 
a bounty upon contraband trade as no 
vigilance could withstand, and producing 
actually a regular guerilla warfare between 
the government force and the smugglers. 
We had now no fewer. than 1,700 men 
employed in the preventive service, patrol- 
ling upon-our coast. He wished also to 
know if, in case of any addition being 
made to the force appointed to the coast 
blockade, the additional forces would be 
put under the same commands as at pre- 
sent. There was one ship of war sta- 
tioned in the Downs to watch over a line 
of coast so extensive, that the officer who 
there held control was either on horse- 
back or in the boat, night and day con- 
tinually, for weeks together. This he 
might do from his zeal and anxiety to 
complete a system of his own creation ; 
but it was too much for the country to 
receive from the service of any one man. 
His only object, however, in rising, was, 
to know if any, and what portion of this 
additional force was to be put under the 
command of the gallant officer to whom 
he had alluded. 

Sir G.. Clerk said, that it certainly was. 
the intention of government to continue 
the system of the preventive service as at 
present established, which, notwithstand- 
ing the remarks of the hon. member, had 
operated -with most complete success. 
There had been one violent and bloody 
affray upon the coast of Kent, which had 
been much dwelt on by the opponents of 
the system; but it was merely the last 
desperate effort of the smugglers in that 
part, to defend their unlawful occupation 
against the encroachments of the preven- 
tive service. It was very true that cap- 
tain M’Culloch had his whole heart in the 
success of the system, of which he was 
the contriver, and that his duties were of 
a very weighty kind, his command reach- 
ing in extent fram Chichester, westward, 
to the Isle of Sheppy, eastward. Of the 
additional force now asked for, 630 sea- 
men. were to be placed under the super- 
intendence and direction of that officer. 
The narrowness of the. channel in this 
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division made the running of spirits more 
easy than in other places. But he could 
safely say, that the greater part of the 
smuggling now carried on took place 
without the limits of the coast blockade. 
He admitted, that the high duties on 
spirits, rendered necessary by the large 
amdunt of taxes which must of necessity 
be raised, offered a great inducement for 
smuggling, and therefore the preventive 
service. naturally operated less effectively 
in those parts of the coast which offered 
the greatest facilities for the introduction 
of spirits. 

Colonel Davies doubted the last propo- 
sition of the gallant officer, that the 
amount of taxes could be augmented by 
such enormous duties on foreign spirits. 
And whether the surest mode of aug- 
mentation would not be considerably to 
reduce the duties ; which would also enable 
them to get rid of that most expensive 
system of coast-blockade. By returns 
for which he had moved last session, it 
appeared that the expense was no less 
than 600,000/. in the collection of that 
branch of the,revenue only. It was his 
intention, before long, to show how the 
revenue might be benefited, and the es- 
tablishment reduced, by the adoption of 
a more reasonable policy. It was in vain 
to look for the extinction of smuggling to 
the | prep nidy service. Those who vio- 
lated the laws by the introduction of con- 
traband goods considered that there was 
no moral offence ; consequently there was 
no direct dread of ignominy in the pun- 
ishments which they had to fear. ere 
was nothing so prolific of crime {the laws 
concerning poachers always excepted ) as 
the laws which went to the prevention of 
smuggling. As to the interests of the 
revenue, he pledged himself on a future 
day to prove that they were materially 
injured by the continuance of the present 
high duties. 

Mr. Hume said, he was not satisfied 
with the addition of the navy, nor did he 
like the mode in which the accounts were 
laid before the House. _ It was impossible 
to choose any method in which mischief 
would be more likely to arise, than the 
combining of the preventive service, with 
the regular means of defence for the coun- 
try. The House was kept from knowing 
the limits of either branch of the service ; 
and if it were not so; it was next to im- 
pore to ascertain the expense of col- 
ecting the revenue, and conse uently, 
they were without the power of deliberat- 
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img upon the propriety of keeping up pat- 
siculet kinds rf ‘aiid ehey. ven i: 
ceeding altogether upon an erroneous prin- 
ciple. Formerly the naval estimates were 
kept entirely distinct from the charges for 
collecting the revenue. The naval offi- 
cers on their different stations were at 
hand, and frequently assisted in the cap- 
tion of smugglers. It was no advantage 
to the character of English seamen to be 
identified with the collectors of the reve- 
nue: it was calculated to lower, rather 
than improve them. They would be 
anxious, for the sake of the additional pay 
and the milder kind of discipline, to get 
into that line of the service. He was 
anxious the House should know what was 
required for the defence of the country, 
and the exact force that was employed in 
the prevention of smuggling? and he 
should also be glad to have specified the 
expense attending the coasts of Scotland 
andIreland, and whether it was to continue 
the same or to bereduced. He should be 
glad to hear it stated why it was necessary 
in the present year, to maintain a navy 
of 29,000 men. He remembered very 
well that, in the year 1817 or 1818, 
when ministers were urged to reduce the 
then existing establishment, a noble lord, 
now no more, used to say, * Recollect 
the situation in which we are placed: we 
cannot come back to the peace establish- 
ment of 1814, the affairs of the country 
are not yet settled ;” but he also remem- 
bered that the noble lord invariably held 
out the pros that, when that tranquil- 
lity should be established which he ex- 
pected would have been the result of his 
measures, then a considerable reduction 
would be made; and now he could see no 
reason why this augmentation sliould take 
place. Last year the House consented 
to an increase of 4,000 men, in conse- 
quence of the situation in which the coun- 
try was me Se to be placed. At that 
time a confidence was reposed in minis- 
ters, because no one could say how soon 
hostilities might have been commenced ; 
the House were then ignorant of the in- 
tentions of ministers, and it was “impossi- 
ble to say how soon the country might 
be called upon to arm. But now things 
were quite different. Peace had been re- 
stored in Spain. The South American 
provinces were likely to remain undis- 
turbed and unmolested. The manifesto 
of the president of the United States has 
set that question at rest. Thanks to him 
for that—but not tous. If we had had 
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the manliness to speak out, much that had 
passed would have been prevented. But 
we were afraid to speak out: we were 
afraid of the Holy Alliance, who seemed 
determined to extend their arbitrary pow- 
er over all the countries of Europe. But, 
if we were afraid to speak out our opinions 
and, if ministers had made up their minds 
that come what may, the interests of the 
country must be attended to; and, if they 
were still of opinion, that those interests 
were best consulted by preserving peace, 
then he would say, that unless the govern- 
ment were in possession of some informa- 
tion (and the House had seen how defici- 
ent they had sometimes been in that re- 
spect) which they had not disclosed, 
there could be no necessity whatever 
for maintaining such a fleet. If, in- 
deed, they had any such information, 
let them speak out boldly, and not talk of 
the paltry necessity of a coast blockade. 
He was as anxious as any man to see our 
navy on a respectable footing ; but before 
it was further augmented, he should like 
to hear some good reason assigned. 
was irreconcileable in those who had pro- 
claimed the prosperous state of the coun- 
try, and the probability of that prosperity 
not being disturbed, to call for this aug- 
mentation of men. He considered it a 
wise policy to have, preserved peace, and 
he wished, by husbanding our resources, 
to place the country in a condition best 
calculated to secure the continuance of 
peace, or to vindicate its interests and cha-- 
racter, in the event of its being attacked 
by any foreign power. What motive, what’ 
apprehension, justified the proposed in- 
crease, he was at a loss to discover; as 
yet no reason had been given by those 
who “et sea it. England at this mo- 
ment had more. ships and more men em- 
ployed in her navy, than all the other 
powers of the world could, if united, fur- 
nish. Surely, then, the country had a 
right to know upon what grounds an in- 
creased expenditure, to such a consider- 
able amount, was called for. The fact 
was, that from the system lately carried 
into effect in the management of the navy, 
parliament might pass resolutions, and the 
Board of Admiralty might issue orders, 
but it was impossible to get men. That 
difficulty had been felt very considerably 
for some time past ; and, in consequence, 
ships commissioned for foreign service, 
had been detained for weeks, not having 
been able to obtain their complement of 
seamen. What was'the'reason of this dis- 
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inclination to enter a service once the 

ride and boast of the British people? 
He wasconvinced that it|proceeded from the 
regulations that had recently been acted 
upon with regard to that branch of the 
public service. By the tendency of those 
regulations seamen found themselves shut 
out from even the hope of promotion ; no 
matter how distinguished and exemplary 
their services. All hope and energy was 
destroyed in that class of officers, from 
whom formerly our most experienced, and 
most valuable officers were taken. It was, 
however, but fair to say, that some devi- 
ation had, within the last three months, 
taken place on that head, and that some 
old officers had been appointed to ships. 
But the principle must be altogether 
changed, if the character of our navy was 
to be maintained. We must get rid alto- 
gether of that radical evil, which confined 
promotion to rank and influence. It was 
formerly the pride and the boast of every 
man who entered the navy, that he had 
open to him all the gradations of promo- 
tion—that talent and service were sure 
to conduct to reward and distinction. 
We were wont to contrast the character 
of our service with those of France and 
Spain, where no man was promoted unless 
he could boast high connexions at court, 
or could display a certain number of quar- 
terings on hisescutcheon. And yet, that 
very principle ofexclusion which was then 
so much deprecated, was now acted upon, 
and constituted the radical defect in the 
management of our navy. Would it be 
believed that there were actually Orders 
in Council existing at this moment, which 
disqualified certain classes of officers from 
ever looking to promotion? He held a 
copy of one of them in his hand, and be- 
fore he read it, he took upon himself to 
say, that if twelve naval officers were cho- 
sen by Jot out of 500 in our service, ele- 
ven out of that twelve would declare, that 
such a principle of management must 
speedily bring utter ruin to that valuable 
branch of service. The order to which 
he alluded, was dated the 19th of January 
1808. It was provided by that order, 
that no master or other warrant officer 
should look forward to promotion beyond 
that grade, with the exception of the 
schoolmaster. It was most strange that 
the schoolmaster, a man from his pursuits 
not devoted to the duties of a sailor, was 
the person in whose favour the exception 
was made, while masters, quarter-masters, 
and seamen, expert and conversant with 
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all the necessary qualifications, were ex- 
cluded. For them, no matter what was 
the nature of their deserts or services, 
there was no hope; and yet that had not 
been the opinion or the practice of some 
of the most distinguished officers in that 
branch of service. What had been the 
conduct of lord Howe with regard to that 
description of officers? That meritorious 
and highly distinguished commander ac- 
tually promoted his master, on the victory 
of June, 1794, acknowledging that the 
success of the action was more to be attri- 
buted to the master than to himself. In 
what a situation should we find ourselves, 
if, by acting on a principle of exclusion, 
except where rank and connexion inter- 
posed, we closed every prospect of better- 
ing their condition, and of obtaining 
promotion in the profession to which they 
had devoted themselves, to the great 
body of British seamen! It had been the 
subject of deep regret with the country at 
large, that a principle so opposed to 
those proud feelings which, in former 
times, had given an impulse to our naval 
arms, was so generally brought into prac- 
tice. These were the practices which 
demanded the consideration of parliament, 
and the reform of which would give great~- 
er efficiency to our naval force, than any 
resolutions which went to increase the 
numerical amount. Remove those radi- 
cal defects, and with 20,000 seamen, well 
officered, and the corresponding number 
of ships, the country would have an effi- 
cient navy, fitted for any exigency. He 
believed, that that principle of exclusion, 
as affecting warrant officers, was confined 
to the naval service, and was notacted upon 
in the army. Was there any bar toa ser- 
jeant being made a commissioned officer ? 
He understood there was none; and that 
it was the practice, when such a person 
signally distinguished himself, to promote 
him. Upon what principle, then, was the 
warrant officer in the navy to have all 
hopes of preferment shut out, while pro- 
motion was open to military non-commis- 
sioned officers? These were considera- 
tions which must be brought before that 
House, until a complete change in the 
system was effected. Were that change 
effected, and proper advantages held out 
to seamen, in place of difficulty in making 
up the complement of men, numbers 
would flock to the standard of that first 


arm of our defence, whenever the public 
exigencies required an increase. But ad- 
ministered as it now was, with their hopes. 
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and expectations paralysed, the navy was 
revo oid looked upon as a kind of for- 
lorn hope. Many causes contributed to 
produce that impression : first, the abo- 
minable system of being compelled to 
serve for life; next, that of impressment, 
the remembrance of the dreadful effects.of 
which (though not acted upon in peace) 
it was impossible to efface. Then came 
the system of discipline, which placed at 
the discretiun of unfledged boys, the pow- 
er of flogging any man they pleased, with- 
out the intervention of a court-martial. 
He felt quite aware of the difficulty that 
attended the discussion of such a question; 
but, whatever were the difficulties, it 
would become the duty of that House to 
grapple with them. He must repeat, that 

e saw no ground for the proposed in- 
crease; and though he knew that many 
members of that House (himself equally 
prepossessed) felt a strong-disinclination 
to reduce such a favourite branch of ser- 
vice; yet, under all the circumstances, 
though he stood alone, he would, unless 
good reasons were assigned, divide the 
House. Better at once agree to a naval 
war establishment, than to go on from 
year to year, in passing resolutions for a 
progressive augmentation. He should 
therefore meet the proposition with an 
Amendment, that’ 25,000 men be substi- 
tuted for the 29,000 proposed, in the 
grant before the committee. 

Sir George Clerk observed, in reference 
to the statement of the hon. member for 
Aberdeen, that in the year 1817, his 
majesty’s ministers had held out the hope 
of still further reduction in the naval 
branch, he could positively say the hon. 
member was mistaken. Indeed, there 
was no sentiment more general in that 
House, and with the gentlemen on the 
other side, who generally voted with the 
hon. member, than the apprehension that 
at that period the naval force was reduced 
lower than the public service warranted. 
It was, in fact, reduced below the state in 
which it stood at the hon. gentleman’s 
favourite epoch, the year 1792. The hon. 
gentleman had assumed, that no reason 
had or could be assigned for the augmen- 
tation at present proposed, except the de- 
mands of the coast blockade. Now, it 
was in the recollection of the committee, 
that in Proposing the resolution, he had 
adverted to the necessity of such an aug- 
mentation, from the state of affairs sehen & 
without any prospect of hostilities on our 
part, naturally grew out of the ns 
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of the South American continent, our own 
colonies in the West Indies, and the 
actual war waging between Greece and 
Turkey. It was impossible for so formid~ 
able a power as Great Britain to allow 
the quarrels arising between inferior bel- 
ligerents to interrupt her merchandise in 
the other hemisphere ; and as large a force 
as the whole of the addition now asked, 
would be less than was required to restrain 
the petty piracies within the West-India 
seas. The difficulty of getting men for 
the ships, he was happy to inform the hon. 
member, was only imaginary—no ship had 
suffered any considerable delay on that 
account. As to the impressment which 
bound men to the service for life, the hon. 
member must be ignorant of the regula- 
tion which limited the period of service, 
in time of peace, to three years. When 
the exigencies of the state required it, 
men must be compelled to serve in the 
navy. In referring to the orders in 
council, the hon. member had neglected 
to quote a very important exception, 
which opened the line of promotion to 
masters whoshould distinguish themselves. 
The fact was, that no class of naval officers 
was so valuable as the masters, and there- 
fore all that could be done in the fair re- 
gulations of the service, was done to re- 
tain them in their situations ; but this was 
not without duly warning them, that in 
accepting the master’s warrant, they ex- 
cluded themselves from the direct line of 
promotion. The rules of the service gave 
as much facility to a foremast-man to ad- 
vance himself as ever. As to unfledged 
boys enjoying too much power in the 
service, the present regulations did away 
all grounds for any such complaint. No 
midshipman could pass for lieutenant, un- 
less he was nineteen years of age; and no 
officer could obtain a captain’s commission 
unless he had served two years as lieuten- 
ant. This was all that he thought it 
necessary to say at present. If the hon. 
member chose to make the other matters 
of his speech the subject of a specific 
motion, of course he was at liberty so to 
do; but, after the triumphant answer 
which had been given to him in the course 
of last session by his gallant friend behind 
him (sir G. Cockburn), it was not very 
likely that he would return to the attack. 
[Cheers]. 

Mr. Bernal ‘said, that if those cheers 
were intended to signalize the triumph of 
the gallant officer over his hon. friend, 
that opinion was allowable to those who 
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thought with the gallant officer; but if 
they went beyond that, and presumed that 
the House or the service would be satis- 
fied, ie could assure them, from the little 
experience he had had, that no speech 
could be more unsatisfactory to those who 
were chiefly interested; namely, the 
officers of the navy. He was aware that 
the’ present regulations prevented raw. 
boys from the indiscreet exercise of 
power, as commanders, in a greater degree 
than before, and he believed that the con- 
dition of the service was a thousand times 
better than ever it had been; but still 
there was much to correct, especially in 
regard to the principle upon which ap- 
pointments were at present obtained. He 
could not, however, altogether agree with 
his hon. friend, that there was no cause of 
dread, and no reason for any alteration 
in our naval equipments, arising from the 
unsettled situation of the world. On the 
contrary, it appeared to him, that the 
political horizon was full of signs and in- 
dications of approaching danger. He was 


therefore willing to leave the naval pre- 
parations of the country to the discretion 
of ministers, as he had all his life ap- 
eh a that subject with the greatest 


elicacy and caution. 

Sir George Cockburn said, he would not 
appeal to either of the hon. members, to 
know whether the speech which he had 
had the honour of making to the House 
in the course of last session was satisfac- 
tory or not to the officers in the service. 

ere were Several able and experienced 
officers in the House: if they were pre- 
pared to say, that there was any thing in 
the’ remarks which he had then: made 
which was disagreeable to the service 
generally, let them get up and assert it 
manfully. He himself was intimate with 
Some officers of the service, and probably 
had had as much éxperience to guide him, 
as to'the general opinion of what he then 
said, as either of the hon. members. What 
he had then advanced, he now repeated ; 
namely, that while the road of promotion 
was kept open to merit and enterprise, 
however obscure the station and origin of 
the parties, the navy would‘ feel no 
jealousy whatever at seeing persons of 
rank and condition promoted among them. 
Let not the committee believe that the 
employment of officers of high rank and 
Connexions was the source of any mean 
or undue. jealousy in that service. On 
the contrary, the navy felt proud'in hav- 
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that it re-acted on all the members of the 
service. It was gratifying, it was useful, 
to have’ naval officers in that House [a 
laugh, and’hear, hear!]. Never was the 
British navy in-a higher state of efficiency 
than it was at that moment. Never were 
our ships, with reference to a peace es- 
tablishment, better manned. Never were 
our officers more capable of sustaining 
and extending its character and its glory ; 
never were more pains taken that men in 
command should possess the qualifications 
that fitted them for an able discharge ’of 
their duties. There was a mischievous 
practice of those good old times to which 
the hon. member alluded, which now 
existed no longer, of boysin their mothers’ 
drawing-rooms being put on a ship's books, 
and thus serving their time without ever 
being at'sea. It was in the memory of 
many persons, that in the Americat war, 
we had post-captains of seventeen years 
of age; but now no man could be made 
past till he was of proper age. Then it 
was in the'power of an admiral to‘make 
his son, or his nephew, a lieutenant: at 
sixteen or seventeen years of age; but 
now there‘was a difficult examination to 
go through, and if the candidate was not 
sufficiently skilled in navigation to sail the 
ship without the assistance of the master, 
he could not be amade lieutenant. With 
regard to the masters, of the impediments 
to whose promotion the hon. member 
complained, it was to be observed, that 
no other officer could become so at once ; 
a lieutenant could not be made, nor could 
pursers or surgeoi’s attain their respective 
ranks, without going through the previous 
steps in the royal navy; but a master, if 
he had sailed in a merchant ship and was 
competent,might be madea master at once; 
and on that account it was thought but 
just that to that rank he should be re- 
stricted, unless he distinguished himself. 
With respect to discipline, the hon. mem- 
ber should not mislead the House by as- 
serting that boys might flog the men ; that 
power was in the hands of the captain 
only; and as it was a power necessary, 
the House would see‘ that it could not be 
lodged in more proper hands. When the 
committee bore in mind the number and 
the manner in which men were congre- 
gated on board ships, and the positive 
necessity of enforcing obedience and re- 
gularity, they would at once feel that 
such a power must be lodged somewhere, 
and they would find, that every vigilance 
me exerted to prevent any abuse. : 
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- Sir F. Ommanney supported the resolu- 
tion. 

Captain Maderly stated, that whether 
he looked to the assurances of the Speech 
from the throne, which held out hopes of 
the continuance of peace with foreign 
powers, or to the states of South America, 
now assuming an organised form of go- 
vernment, and therefore likely to be re- 
lieved from those disputes with neutrals, 
in which infant communities struggling 
for freedom were likely to be involved, 
he. saw no ground for the proposed 
augmentation. Spain, without the assist- 
ance of a foreign power, could not renew 
war in South America. Our commercial 
intercourse, which had perhaps in the dis- 
turbance of revolution suffered, was now 
to be superintended by consuls, sent out 
for that special service. The natural ex- 
pectation was, therefore, that the inter- 
ference of naval officers would not be ne- 
cessary as heretofore. What reason, there- 
fore, existed for such an increase? The 
finance committee, whose reports were on 
the table, never contemplated a naval 
peace establishment above 19,000 men. 

_* Mr. Hume asked, why ministers had 
allowed six British ships of war to remain 
in the Tagus, doing nothing, while there 
was only one at Lima?—Let the Board 
of Admiralty answer that. What cause 
was there at present for an extension of 
our naval force in South America? 
While the South American colonies were 
in confusion, and privateers were fitted out 
from those colonies, to attack the trade of 
all countries—then, where were our ships? 
Then, indeed, there might have been some 
cause for apprehension; but then, no 
efforts were made. Now, that those states 
were independent ;—now that their inde- 
pendence was acknowledged to a certain 
degree, what fear could there be of their 
ships meddling with our trade at sea? 
As-to the question, respecting the pro- 
motion of masters in the navy, he readily 
admitted, that if they were not qualified, 
they ought not to be promoted, and al- 
lowed to take the situation of lieutenants. 
But the order in council to which he had 
alluded, declared that they were not 
eligible even to be examined. If there 
was an order in council which stated that 
if masters were meritorious they should 
be promoted, Jet the gallant officer pro- 
duce it, and he would not say another 
word on the subject. In all that he had 
said, his only object had been to uphold 
the navy, by advising that pre-eminent 
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| merit should always meet with its reward; 
which, if matters continued to. be con- 


ducted as they had lately been conducted, 
it would not do. He had not met with a 
single naval officer who was not of opinion 
with himself respecting it. He begged 
the hon. baronet to put the question to 
any naval officers except those who were 
looking out for personal advantages ; and 
he would soon ascertain the impression 
that had been made upon the navy, by 
what had fallen from the hon. baronet 
last session, respecting the expediency 
of promoting young men of rank and 
family. The general belief certainly was, 
that the hon. baronet had said, that 
when a young man of rank and family 
left the comforts of his home, and en- 
gaged in all the fag of the naval service, 
government were bound to promote him. 
If the gallant officer had said, that a cer- 
tain proportion of such persons ought to 
be promoted, he (Mr. H.) would not ob- 
ject to it; but he could show that a much 
greater than the proper proportion had 
been so promoted. He thought that he 
proved himself the best friend to the ad- 
ministration, when he pointed out what 
appeared to him to be abuses, in order 
that they might either be explained or 
corrected. To return, however, to the 
main question. Nothing that had fallen 
from any hon. member had _ altered his 
opinion with respect to it. His majesty 
had told parliament, in the speech from 
the throne, that there never was a greater 
prospect of continued tranquillity ; that 
all the foreign relations with this country 
appeared to be of the most amicable cha- 
racter. Why, then, was there an increase 
of 4,000 men in the proposed grant? He 
would take the sense of the House on the 
resolution; convinced as he was, that 
while it was our duty to maintain an ade-~ 
quate navy, it was also our duty to ab- 
stain from extravagant expenditure, and 
to husband our resources until the arrival 
of a time when we might be required to 
avail ourselves of them to their fullest 
extent. 7 
Sir G. Cockburn wished still more par- 
ticularly to deny the bold misrepresenta- 
tion which had been made of the opinions 
which he had delivered in the last session. 
What he had most distinctly stated was, 
not that every young nobleman, or other 
man of family, ought to be promoted such 
an assertion would have been most absurd, 
The whole of his argument had been, that 
if it were proved that sufficient attention 
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was paid to merit and service, the navy 
would not be jealous at seeing men of 
rank and family not only in their profes- 
sion, but get oninit. As to the advice 

iven him by the hon. gentleman, not to 
Fisten to those naval officers about him, 
who, expressed themselves satisfied with 
the proceedings of the naval administra- 
tion, he might return that advice, and re- 
commend the hon. gentleman, not to listen 
to those naval officers by whom he was 
addressed, and who, he might depend 
upon it, were, on the other hand, dissatis- 
fied. He repeated, that, what he had said 
last session f 
presented, and he confidently appealed 
on the subject to the hon. members who 
had heard him. 

Mr. Secretary Canning confirmed the 
accuracy of what had just fallen from his 
_ hon, and gallant friend. His hon. and 

gallant friend had never said—no man in 
his senses ever could think of saying— 


ad been most boldly misre- | 








that the claim of individuals of rank and | 
family to promotion in the naval service , 


was a matter of course. His hon. and 


allant friend had said nothing like it. 
e substance of what his hon. and gallant | 
friend had last session said was, that 
it was for the good of the naval service, 


that it was for the good of the whole 





profession, and even that it was for the’ 
good of that part of the profession which | 
had nothing but its services to depend | 


upon, that its general respectability 
should be maintained by a due mixture 
in it of men distinguished by birth as 
well as by service; and that, provided a 
due proportion of promotion was given to 
merit and service, those who-by their 
merit and service had earned that promo- 
tion, would look without grudging on the 
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just expectations of those, whose only hope 
of distinction arose from their merit and 
services. Some just excitement ought to 
be resorted to, to obtain the co-operation 
of those who, instead of injuring the navy 
by causing a proscription of talent and 
services, were the cause of a great good, 
by the sentiment which they diffused 
throughout it, and by rendering it a pro- 
fession not only of men of gallantry and 
of skill, but.of gentlemen. With regard 
to what had fallen from the hon. member 
for Aberdeen, respecting the inexpediency 
of any increase of our naval force, at a 
time when his majesty, in his speech from 
‘the throne, had expressed himself so 
strongly as to the probability of the con- 
tinuance of peace, he begged to say a few 
words. Undoubtedly, there never was a 
time in which his majesty’s government 
were more thoroughly justified, by the 
assurances of our foreign relations, -in 
looking for a continuance of peace than 
the present moment. But it was equall 

true, that there never was a time in whic 

so many points of importance were 
agitated; and «in which it became the 
British government more vigilantly to take 
care that the continuance of peace should 
depend, not only on the dispositions we 
experienced, and on the assurances we 
received, on the part of foreign countries, 
but on the conviction impressed on all 
parts of the world, that we were able and 


ready to maintain our rights by war. It 


‘was impossible to look at the three great 


promotion of the others. Andwhy? Be- | 


cause the character of every individual in 
the service materially depended on the 


general character of the service. In the. 


naval service, as, happily in all classes in 


England, eminence must be combined of 


self-created’ merit, with original claims. 


| 


The observation of his hon. and gallant | 
friend had been, not that an invidious pre- | 


ference ought to be held out to induce 
young men of rank and family to enter 


the navy ; but that, without some promise | 


of reward, it could not be expected that 
they would leave the ease and indulgence 
of their homes, and that they could be 
allured to do so only by such a partial 
expectation of promotion, as would at the 
same ‘time ‘not be inconsistent with. the 





naval stations ; he meant the Mediterra- 
nean, the West Indies, and now South 
America, and to contemplate the possible 
occurrence of events which might render 
a vigorous interference on our part ne- 
cessary, and not be convinced, not only 
that it was the duty of the Admiralty to 
take care, that, in that event, the naval: 
force of England on those stations should 
be equal to that of any other nation, 
friendly or otherwise; but that it might 
be necessary to provide means, by which 


_ the naval force of this country, on any of 


those stations, should outweigh that of 
any other nation; and, for that purpose, 
that there should be other stations from’ 
which additional strength might be at 
pleasure derived. If any’ person would: 


‘calculate’ the strength which would be 


necessary to meet the demands to which’ 
he had alluded, in the -event of, their ov- 
currence, that person would find; that-the 
proposed vote.was not only not: beyond: 
that necessity, but that its limited ‘nature’ 
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afforded abundant proof, that the state 
of the world gave his majesty’s govern- 
ment additional confidence in the con- 
tinuance of peace ; without which confi- 
dence such a proposition would be in- 
sufficient. 

Mr. Hume observed, that after what 
had fallen from the right hon. gentleman, 
he would not press his amendment to a 
division. 

The original resolution was then put, 
and agreed to, 





. Crercy Resiwence Bittp—IRELAND.] | 
Mr. Goulburn rose to move for leave to | 
bring in a bill to compel, as far as was | 
possible, the residence of the clergy of | 
Ireland upon their benefices. He did not | 
thiak it necessary upon this occasion to | 
detain the House very long by explaining | 
the particulars of the measure which he | 
proposed. No one would deny that the | 
residence of the clergy was, in all coun 
tries, beneficial to the inhabitants ; but it | 
was obvious, that the practice was still | 
more necessary in Ireland, because the | 
greater the difficulties. under which that | 
country laboured, the more requisite was | 
it that a vigilant attention should be | 
paid to the wants of its inhabitants. | 
There was another point of view in which | 
the residence of the Irish clergy seemed | 
no less important; not only were they | 
called upon to perform the offices of reli- 
gion, but, in consequence of the absence 
of the gentry, they were required to mi- 
nister to other than the spiritual wants of 
the people. ‘The object of the bill which 
he proposed to introduce was, to effect 
this. In some cases he was aware that 
the residence must be dispensed with. 
These were either when the incumbents 
were compelled to reside on other parts 
of their benefices, or where the infirmities 
of nature caused their absence. He pro- 
posed to limit these eases to such as were 
strictly unavoidable; and to take care 
that an adequate provision should always 
be made for the administration of the in- 
cumbent’s duties. By an adequate pro- 
vision, he not only meant that persons 
should be employed, who should be duly 
qualified, by their moral character and 
acquirements, to be ministers of religion, 
but that their stipends should be suitable 
to the duties they would be expected to 
perform.; ‘He would shortly state, that 
the form gf.the bill would. be in most re- 
spects similar to the existing law on the 
ame subject in England. It would con- 
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siderably narrow the grounds upon which 
a plea of exemption. could be allowed, 
and provide that the stipends of the cu- 
rates should be proportioned to the value 
of the benefices, and to the extent of the 
population under their care. The House 
would probably excuse him, from stating 
seriatim, the several provisions of the bill, 
and he thought he should best consult its 
convenience, by moving for leave to 
bring ina bill “‘ to amend the laws for 
enforcing the residence of Spiritual per- 
sons on their Benefices.” 

Sir J. Newport expressed his readiness 
to concur in any measure which should 
be’calculated to carry into effect the ob- 
ject of the right hon. gentleman, and he 
thought the best means of accomplishing 
that object would be by preventing the 
beneficed clergy from holding pluralities, 
There were instances in which clergymen, 
already holding five, or six, and even ten 
benefices, had obtained faculties by which 
they were permitted to unite to those be- 
nefices, three or four more parishes. By 
a reference to the episcopal. returns, it 
would be found that lord Clifford, in the 
deanery of Armagh, held four parishes, in 
which duty was performed, and that he 
was in possession of 388 acres of glebe; 
he held also four other parishes, and in 
right of them 297 acres of glebe; but, in 
these latter parishes, no duty was per- 


formed. There was also another living 


in another diocess, consisting of five pa- 
rishes, in none of which there was a glebe 
house, although there were 240 acres of 
glebe land. In the diocess of Clogher 
there was enjoyed in right of a living, 
1,300 acres of glebe land, though there 
was no glebe house; and in that of 
Meath, five vicarages, containing 2,600 
acres were in the same situation. . The 
only way, he thought, of procuring the 
residence of the clergy would be by doing 
away with these monstrous pluralities, as 
he would call them, The law, as it stood 
upon the Irish Statute-book, prevented 
the bishops who were inclined to do so, 
from dissolving these’ unions. The bishop 
of Cloyne had publicly expressed his re- 
gret, that he was prevented from doing 
so by the act of the 21st of Geo. 2nd, 
which forbad such dissolutions, that the 
value of ecclesiastical dignities might not 
be diminished. 

Mr. Hume expressed a hope, that in the 
event of the bill in question being passed 
into a law, care would be taken to insert 
a clause depriving the bishops of. the 
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power of granting faculties. By such a 
regulation, the right hon. secretary might 
do some good ; but, so long as they went 
on in the present course, all they could 
do was to keep patching and piecing a 
system which must eventually crumble 
and fall to pieces. He felt satisfied that 
nothing effectual could be done, until 
they new-modelled the whole church sys- 
tem in Ireland: until they reduced the 
sums paid to the clergy at least by one- 
fourth, nothing effectual could be done. 
Let them look to the history of this coun- 
try, and they would find what had been 


done. More acts of parliament had been | 


passed in this country, for the purpose of 
regulating the clergy, than had been 
passed with reference to any other public 
body of men. He used the words “ pub- 
lic body,” because he considered the 
clergy to be public servants. He repeat- 
ed, that many acts of parliament had been 

assed, and much trouble had been taken, 
in order to make them do their duty, but 
without effect. In Ireland it was useless 


to introduce new regulations, unless they 
teok some such steps as had been already 
pointed out. 

Mr. Dawson said, he felt bound to ob- 
ject to any interference with church pro- 
perty in Ireland. That property ought 


to beheld as sacred, as the church pro- 
perty of England, and was entitled to 
equal protection. If once they meddled 
with the one, inroads would soon be made 
upon the other also. He wished also to 
protest against insinuations which had 

een thrown out, that the Irish clergy did 
not.do their duty. If gentlemen looked 


about them, they would find that the | 


Irish clergy did their duty in a most ex- 
emplary manner, They were assailed on 
all sides, but still they persevered in one 
undeviating, straight-forward course, Let 
any man look to the Irish clergy, either 
as ministers of the gospel, as magistrates, 
or as citizens, and, in each capacity, he 


would have reason to praise their moral | 


and upright conduct. It might so happen, 


that a parish was neglected, or that an 


anion existed which ought to be dissolved ; 
-but the right hon. baronet must be aware, 
that ina great many instances the union 
of parishes had become indispensable ; as 
it was found impossible to procure an at- 
tendance at the churches which would be 
established by a subdivision. This, how- 
ever, was a matter which had not escaped 
the: attention. of: the. bishops of Ireland. 
They .had found it necessary, in some in- 
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stances, to dissolve unions; and, no doubt, 
they would continue their inquiries as far 
as they were found necessary. But he 
stated at once, and broadly, that it would 
be impossible to dissolve all those unions. 

Colonel Tench said, that the Bill about 
to be introduced was of vital importance 
to Ireland ; its object being to ensure the 
permanent residence of competent persons 
in the different paruchial districts. He 
deprecated the alterations proposed by 
gentlemen on the other side—alterations 
which, if once introduced into the sister 
country, would soon extend themselves to 
England, and at once create a revolution 
in the whole Church property of both 
countries. He did not pretend to deny 
that there existed abuses which required 
amendment, but then these abuses must be 


| approached, not rudely, but cautiously ; the 


alterations called for, must be made by a 
delicate hand; they must be effected, not 
suddenly, but slowly, and with the utmost 
circumspection. 

Mr. Butterworth said, he had good rea- 
son to believe, that in Ireland many per- 
sons frequented Roman Catholic chapels, 
and ultimately” became Roman Catholics, 
solely because they had no Protestant 
churches to goto. He had himself seen in 
Ireland the ruins of many churches, which 
had been allowed to go to decay, in conse- 
quence of this union of parishes. He 
hoped something wauld be done to remedy 
the evils caused by these unions, and by 
other parts of the existing system in Ire- 
land. 
| Mr. Goulburn said, he felt it necessary 
to object to the two points dwelt upon by 
the hon: Gentlemen opposite ; namely the, 
reduction of pluralities, and the interfer- 
ence with the -Church establishment of 
Ireland. The question with respect to the 
church livings in Ireland had been so ably 
supported and opposed elsewhere, that it 
_ was unnecessary to discuss it on that occa- 
sion. With respect to the other evil al- 
luded to, he was happy to state that the 
subject had not escaped the primate of 
Ireland, who fully felt the inconvenience 
| of pluralities in many instances; and he 
| had laid downa rule, that where the union 
was dissoluble, the occupant was not al- 
lowed to hold any other. This was enough 
to shew that the state of Ireland was not 
what it was a hundred years ago; and he 
was sure both the right hon. baronet, and 
the hon. member for Montrose, would 
agree with him, that at no time had great- 
er improvements been made in our 
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Church establishment than within the 
above period. That improvements were 
required, he did not deny ; but it would 
be idle, and worse than idle, for any man 
toexpect that astate of things such as 
was desired could be brought about at 
once, and by a single act of parliament. 
They must proceed cautiously, and by 
degrees; otherwise they oa do injury 
instead of good. He should, in a few 
days, have to lay before the House a 
measure instituted by an Irish bishop 
(though he believed the measurewould ori- 
ginate in the other House), for the repeal 
of aunion by act of parliament. This the 
reverend prelate did at his-own expence. 
[A laugh:] Gentlemen on the other side 
might laugh, but this was no uncommon 
circumstance. There was not an Irish 
prelate who would not adopt a similar 
course, under similar circumstances. The 
clergy of Ireland had the power to increase 
as well as to diminish unions: and, within 
a few years, they had dissulved many. It 
was in the power of the prelate, with the 
consent of the incumbent, to erect a 
chapelry, or separate curacy, in a union ; 
and this had been donein several instances, 
the bishop making an allowance to the 
curate during the life of the incumbent. 
Whatever opinions might be entertained 
upon the general question, upon this at 
least all must agree, that it was necessary 
to take such measures as would securea 
resident clergy, or else provide an efficient 
curacy with an adequate stipend. 
Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 


——————___E_— 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, February 17. 

Game Laws AmenpMENT BILL.] 
Mr. ‘Stuart Wortley rose, in pursuance of 
notice, to move for leave to bring ina 
bill to amend the laws for the preserv- 
ation of Game ; and, thoughhe knew, he 
said, that the House was anxious to get to 
the very important business that was fixed 
for the evening, he could not pass over 
his motion without some remarks; for 
there could be no subject more important 
to the comfort, to the morals, and-the well 
being of the people of this country, than 
that to which it related. He professed 


himself, from_his station in life, to be a’ 


country gentleman, and had been a strict 
preserver of game in a part of the county 
where’ it was extremely difficult to pre- 


serve it; yet he was persuaded, that the. 


fears of bis brother country gentlemen on 
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this subject were perfectly unfounded, 
and was convinced that these laws might 
be so amended, as‘to enable individuals, 
who were anxious to preserve their game, 
to preserve it with greater ease and satis- 
faction to themselves, and with less preju- 
dice and detriment to the country, than 
they could ever hope to do under the 
present system. Game had hitherto 
never been considered in this country as 
property, but had been protected by a 
code of law peculiarly its own. Now, the 
first principle of his bill was, to bring 
game as near to property as it was possi- 
ble, consistently with the nature of it, to 
do. From this first principle followed a 
permission to dispose of game in open 
market; for, after the evidence which 
had been submitted to a committee of 
that house, and which had since been 
promulgated throughout the country, it 
would be madness tu suppose that game 
was not sold, and as regularly supplied to 
the market as any other luxury. Indeed, 
after the report of the game committee, 
no delicacy of feeling could prevent any 
man from purchasing. game ; and it was 
quite evident that no blame could possi- 
bly attach to any of their friends in large 
towns, who thought fit so to purchase it. 
He did not apprehend -any of the evil 
consequences which some gentlemen an- 
ticipated from legalizing the sale of game. 
His bill would make game the property of 
those who were owners of the land; his 
intention, however, was, that no persons 
should kill it but those who had licenses to 
do so. His intention also was, to do 
away with all qualifications, or rather to 
reduce the law respecting them, as near- 
ly as possible, to the state of the law in 
Scotland, which he had never heard com- 
plained of by any one connected with that 
country. By the law of Scotland, every 
man who had a plough-gate of Jand, had 
a right to give other persons leave to 
come and shoot on it. He should not 
now enter into the inquiry what quantity 
of land should give this right. He should 
also propose,that every personhaving acer- 
tain quantity of land might appoint as many 
persons as game-keepers to kill game, as 
he pleased. At present, lords of manors 
only, had aright to appoint game-keepers ;' 
and a.lord of a manor could only appoint ' 
onegame-keeper, with a right to kill game, 
though he might appoint others to pre-' 
serve it. Persons who trespassed to kill 
game he should make liable to a pecu- 
niary penalty,to be leviedsummarily: and 
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if, when warned to leave a property, they 
did not go off, they would be liable to be 
apprehended. If they refused to give their 
names they would be liable to be appre- 
hended; and if they gave false names, 
they would be liable, on information, to 
severer penalties. He placed much re- 
liance on the change of feeling which 
would be produced by making game proper- 
ty saleable inalawful manner; and it would, 
he imagined, ere long, become as disre- 
putable to steal game as it was to steal 
wood or turnips. The house might be 
desirous of knowing how the bill would 
deal with those persons who now carried 
on an occupation which led them into 
more vice and misery than any other 
occupation, he meant poaching. On those 
who went out at night to kill game he 
would impose a penalty, or imprisonment, 
which would go on increasing till the third 
conviction, which would subject the offen- 
der to transportation. After the first 
offence, he proposed that the offender 
should be bound in recognizances, and 
securities of his friends, that he would not 
again offend in like manner. The same 
plan was resorted to in other cases, and it 
was always found to have the best effect ; 
for nothing was so likely to prevent a man 
from violating the law, as the idea that 
his friends were bound over for his good 
behaviour, as well. as himself. He was 
not aware that it was necessary for him 
now. to enter further into details. The 
guiding principle of the bill, he repeated, 
would be, that game should be brought 
as nearly as possible to other property. 
He saw an hon. friend of his (Sir J. Shel- 
ley) opposite to him, and he entreated 
him and others who thought, that because 
there was game now, there was not likely 
to be any if any alteration were made in 
the law, to consider whether the present 
mode was likely long effectually to pre- 
serve it, whether poachers were not dail 
and hourly increasing, and in spite of their 
heaping law on law, and severity on 
severity. He knew some - gentlemen 
had said respecting the evidence taken 
before the committee, that it might be all 
very true, but that they heard nothing of 
the kind before. Now, he took leave to 
assure them, that the more they made in- 
quiries on the subject, the more they 
would find the evidence to be strictly true. 
He concluded by moving “for leave to 
bring in a bill, to amend the laws for 
the preservation of Game.” . [Hear, 
hear.] 
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Sir J. Shelley did not rise to oppose 
the bringing in of the bill ; but he must.in 
the outset, protest against the principle 
on which it proceeded. If this bill was 
carried, game would soon disappear, and 
those field sports to which country gen- 
tlemen were so much attached, would be 
effectually destroyed. On the second 
reading, he should certainly take the sense 
of the House upon it. He begged of his 
hon. friend to put off the second reading 
for some time. Gentlemen in various parts 
of the country were extremely anxious on 
the subject, and an opportunity ought to 
be afforded them to state their sentiments. 
Let not gentlemen suppose that game 
alone would be affected by the proposed 
alteration. The fact. was, that if it were 
carried, fox-hunting also would be de- 
stroyed. 

Mr. S., Wortley was desirous to obtain 
the opinion of all persons who were con- 
cerned in the measure, and with that view 
would allow as much time as he could 
conveniently. But his hon. friend would 
recollect, that besides the class he had al- 
luded to, there wasavery large body of per- 
sons, namely, the public, who were inte 
rested in this measure. It was undoubt- 
edly of importance to that body, that the 
question should be decided as early as 
possible. 

Nae was then given to bring in the 
ill. 


Conpuct or Ministers—NEuTRA- 
LITY BETWEEN FRANCE AND SPAIN. } 
Lord Nugent said, that in laying before the 
House the grounds of the motion of which 
he had some days ago given notice, he 
must begin with stating, that he did not 
mean to animadvert on the vote to which 
the House had agreed on the first night 
of the session. This, however, he must 
say—that with respect to that part of the 
address of his majesty’s ministers which 
regarded the neutrality. of this country 
between France and Spain, he felt en- 
tirely with his hon. and learned friend 
(Mr. Brougham), who. on that night had 
so forcibly and so eloquently expressed 
his sentiments—he felt with him, that it 
was very difficult indeed to concur en- 
tirely in the terms of an address which 
could see nothing but a subject of con- 
gratulation in the result of the policy pur- 
sued by this country during the war which 
had just terminated. He thought, on the 
one hand, that the policy which govern- 
ment professed to adopt towards Spain, 
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was, from the outset, very little suited to 
the high and energetic tone which this 
country ought to assume to herself; and 
on the other, he could not help thinking 
that our conduct, in not adhering to that 
intended policy, had been most insincere 
and unworthy. He could not persuade 
himself, but that the course taken by mi- 
nisters had been most hostile to the cause 
of Spain—that cause, with reference to 
which they had expressed. themselves de- 
termined to remain neutral on several oc- 
casions. This country had been exposed, 
in consequence, to the reproaches of 


every friend of liberty, and to the scorn | 


and contempt of those powers who had, 
unfortunately, triumphed against the free- 
dom of Spain. The result had been as 
injurious to the interests of England, as 
to, those of the. conquered country: He 
could not but deeply lament, that Spain 
had been allowed. to fall almost without 
a blow. She was not ruined by the actual 
hostility of this country; but by being, 
as he believed she had been, deceived by 
the hollow professions of neutrality which 
were held out by this country. He did 
not think he could fail in making out a 
case for the production of the papers 
which he meant to conclude by calling 
for. 

He thought it right to state, that in the 
course of his observations he meant not 
to contradict, in any respect, that part of 
his majesty’s speech in which it was said, 
«that, in the strict neutrality which he 
determined to observe in that contest, he 
best consulted the true interests of his 
people ;” but he would argue, that in the 
course of those transactions, the govern- 
ment of this country had made themselves 
parties against Spain, at the most critical 
and important moment of her history. 
The last session had come to a close, 
without this House being able to look 
fairly at the character of the neutral policy 
as it was called, which had been adopted. 
Unanimous as they were at that time, in 
their disapprobation of the unjust and 
violent aggression which was then medita- 
ted against that state, it was impossible 
for them to foresee the conduct which mi- 
nisters meant to pursue. They were pre- 
pared for ministers declining to take any 
part in a foreign quarrel, although in that 
quarrel were involved questions of princi- 
ple most important to England—most im- 
portant to all freestates— questions of prin- 
ciple.on which, indeed, the independence 
of all free states mainly rested: but they 
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were not prepared then fora gratuitous 
departure froma professed neutrality— 
they were not prepared for a course of con- 
duct which was every way injurious to our 
interests. ‘The language of ministers had 
led them to suppose, that if they did not 
take that more generous part which ap- 
peared to some better befitting the an- 
cient character and liberal policy of -this 
country, they would not, at least, descend 
secretly and covertly to become the par- 
tizans and assistants of France in her un- 
principled aggression. How far they had 
done so, was now to be inquired into. The 





_ useless regrets which had been expressed 
| by the other side of the’ House—the vain 
| lamentations which had been poured forth 
| over the fate of Spain—were but a poor 
, atonement for the evils which, he believed 
| this country had ‘so mainly contributed to 
| bring upon her. They could not disguise 
|from their own feelings this fact—that 
owing to the course which had been‘taken; 
ministers must be considered as the prin- 
| ciple spoliators of the peninsula. ‘They 
had given to the French those advantages 

| which they well knew how to make use of ; 
‘and, by doing so, they had giver up ‘the 
strongest grounds of the prosperity’ and 
security of their country. : 
He meant not to advert to what had 

' taken place last year—he would not touch 
on the many compliances which were then 
unfortunately made by ministers on ques- 
tions of principle the most essential to our 
welfare as a free state—he would not al< 
lude to the abandonment of all those real 
and effective means which this ‘country 
possessed, of giving a support worthy of 
England to those rights—of giving a sup 
port worthy of ‘England to that constitu- 
tional system of Spain, to which, be it re- 
membered, we gave our solemn sanction, in 
1812. He would not ask now, whether, 
if a bold and decisive tone had been used 
at the congress at Verona, it would have 
saved Spain, without the necessity of this 
country embarking in a war: neither would 
he ask whether, ender any given circum- 
stance, it became England to stand by 
patiently, with her eyes shut to the cool 
disregard with which his most christian 
majesty treated our protest. These ques- 
tions had been decided last year, and he 
would notintroduce them now. ‘He would 
merely demand, was this system of neu- 
trality the fit policy for this country to 
pursue? He believed it was'so consi- 
dered by the great -bulk‘of the English 
people, All that he meant ‘to say was, 
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that this ground, low and humble as it un- 
questionably was, ministers had since 
abandoned. What was considered at 
Verona as a possible ground for the inter- 
ference of this country, if it occurred, had 
actually taken place; Yet we had not 
only not opposed France, but we had ab- 
solutely assisted her. We had allowed 
some of the most important privileges of 
our trading system, and even the hon- 
our of our flag, to be invaded with im- 

unity. -The possible cause of our tak- 
ing part in this war was foreseen at 
Verona. That cause was, if circum- 
stances imparted to it the character of -a 
war of annexation. That was looked 
upon as a ground which would inevitably 
lead us to take a part in the contest. It 
was evident, from various acts of the 
. French government, that the war did 
assume that aspect. No sooner did the 
duke d’Angouléme become aware of the 
difficulty of advancing into Spain — no 
sooner was he made acquainted with the 
vast expense which was occasioned by 
that servile body in Spain whom he had 
himself agreed to support—than, by a 
we edict, he had declared his object to 
eto take possession of Spain. He 
alluded to the edict published at Andujar 
in the beginning of August last. The 
duke d’Angouléme had then declared the 
power of the Spanish regency at an end, 
and he had called for the military, as 
well as the civil authority of the go- 
vernment to be placed in his hands. Did 
he blame the duke d’Angouléme for this 
act? .No. He believed it was founded 
in humanity, and was demanded by the 
most urgent and immediate necessity ; but 
he must say; that it was a declaration, as 
strong as terms could make it, that the 
réal object of the war was the annexation 
of Spain as a province of France. This 
was not a mere vain empty proclamation 
on his part. The edict of Andujar was 
not in general circulation through Spain, 
when, in point of fact, the French flag 
was hoisted on almost every town in the 
Peninsula. They certainly could not 
praise’ the good faith of France on that 
occasion; because, on crossing the 
Pyrenees, a proclamation was issued by 
the invading army, promising the Spanish 
nation, ‘that no flag but the Spanish flag 
should be hoisted in such towns as might 
be garrisoned by the French. But, no 
sooner was the proclamation: of Andujar 
published, than the whole character, ap- 
wa and object of the war with 
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Spain was altered; and the duke d’An- 
gouléme became virtually viceroy of the 
Spanish provinces. But the British ca- 
binet had declared, in those famous notes 
of instruction (of which they had heard 
so much last year) from the right hon. the 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, to 
the duke of Wellington, that ‘ come 
what come may, this country would 
never assist France in the invasion of 
Spain.” But how was this declaration ad- 
hered to? On the issue of that question 
he would rest his case. ‘ Come what 
come may, this country would never assist 


France in the invasion of Spain,” was a 


tolerably strong phrase; and he remem- 
bered the cheers with which that declara- 
tion was received, when it was propounded 
to the House by the right hon. secretary 
as part of his instructions to the duke of 
Wellington. But, in less than a month 
afterwards, what was their surprise, and 
that of the poor, sacrificed, betrayed 
people of Spain, to see the British mi- 
nister, accredited to the Spanish govern- 
ment at Seville, throw himself into the 
hands of the dike d’Angouléme and the 
French government; and_ stating the 
ground of that step to be, an act which 
the Spanish cortes had done in the man- 
agement of the internal affairs of Spain! 
The moment sir W. A’Court withdrew 
himself from Seville, it might be said that 
this government had published a procla- 
mation against the liberties of Spain. - A 
distinct indication of a hostile feeling was 
thus manifested. Was that withdrawal, 
or was it not, an indication of a hostile 
nature? Did sir W. A’Court withdraw 
himself from the Spanish government, in 
accordance with instructions which. he 
had received from home? If he did not 
act in consequence of instructions from 
home, why was he continued? Having 
withdrawn himself under such circum- 
stances, and at such a moment, when 
perhaps the fate of Spain hinged on the 
conduct of this country, why was he not 
recalled—why was he not impeached by 
ministers, if he had acted without orders? 
If he took this step in consequence of in- 
structions from home, then he contended 
it was contrary to all our professions, to 
all our arrangements, to all our previous 
declarations, to ail our pledges of good 
faith. 
This country appeared to have evinced 
a hostile feeling towards Spain, because 
the cortes, in the legal exereise of their 
paquenionsble authority, had “declares 
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the king, for a time, incapable of exer- 
cising the royal functions, and appointed 
a regency for the special and only purpose 
of removing the seat of government to 
Cadiz, where the king was again to be 
restored to his authority. In doing that 
act, the cortes exercised their undoubted 
right. Were they, the parliament of 
England, the persons who ought to ques- 
tion the legality of such a proceeding, in 
common with sir W. A’Court? Did they 
forget the act of the British parliament 
in 1810-11? In adverting to that subject, 
he felt the delicacy of the ground on 
which he trod; and God forbid that he 
should for a moment think of introducing 
in the same sentence the name of our 
late sovereign—a sovereign generally re- 
vered and beloved, who, at the close of a | 
long reign, was struck with the heaviest | 
calamity that could afflict our nature— | 
God forbid that he should be capable of | 
introducing his name along with that of a 
wretch, who, unfortunately placed on a) 
throne, was the scourge and abhorrence 

of his people—who visited them with the | 
basest ingratitude for alt that they had | 
done, and for all they had forborne to do 
—who afforded the most finished specimen | 
that perhaps ever existed in human nature, | 
of all that was base and grovelling, perfi- , 
dious, bloody, and tyrannical. And there- | 
fore he was a fit object for the tender | 
sympathies of those powers who vene- | 
rated divine right and adored legitimacy ! | 
The circumstances which led to the con- | 
duct of parliament in 1810, and those on | 
which the cortes had acted in 1823, were | 
different: but, the exercise of power was | 
the same. Now, had the cortes of Spain | 
that power, or had they not? And was | 
sir W. A’Court a fit judge of the circum. | 
stances under which that power ought to 

be used? If, in 1810, the minister of 

any foreign court had withdrawn himself | 
from London, on account of the Regency 
act—if the Spanish ambassador had ob- 
jected to that measure, and cited it asa 
reason fur quitting the metropolis—if he 
had said, that he was accredited to the 
king, and not to the regent, should we 
not have considered such a minister as 
either insane, or as having been instructed 
by his government to manifest a hostile 
feeling? He would not advert to the 
case of the convention parliament, which 
was a self-constituted body. The cortes 
had not assumed such a power as that par- 
liament had wielded. The cortes dis- 
tinctly said, * the king is incapable for a 
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time to exercise the royal functions, but 
we will provide for his immediate restora- 
tion, when he is in a place of safety.’ 
¥et it was on this account that sir W. 
A’Court abandoned the Spanish govern- 
ment, to which he had been accredited. 
Then came the three celebrated notes 
of the allied powers — England, in the 
person of sir W. A’Court, following in 
the train of those three powers, whose 
principles she had previously disclaimed, 
and against whose conduct she had pro- 
tested. Yes, she had followed in their 
train at an humble distance, but with the 
most fatal effect. He did not think that 
ministers could be insincere enough, and 
base enough, to warrant this proceeding ; 
but certain it was, that sir W. A’Court 
had not been recalled, to answer those 
charges, which, if this country had not 
acted with the basest duplicity towards 
Spain, they were bound to investigate. 
No set of men were so’ particularly in 
terested in examining the conduct of sir 
W. A’Court throughout these transactions 
as the ministers of this country. He 
hoped that much better opportunities 
would be given to that House, by the 
production of the correspondence with 
the Spanish government, to ascertain 
clearly what the real conduct of sir W. 
Any thing which he 
could state on this subject must rest only 
on bare assertion; and, whatever credit 
the House might be prepared to give to 
his statement, it could not be considered 
as a ground for any proceeding when 
tangible documents were producible. Full, 
however, as sir W. A’Court was of his 
unabated desire to mediate, at any mo- 
ment, in a spirit friendly to Spain, he 
always contrived to place himself in a 
position where mediation was impossible. 
He allowed the time to pass away, when 
the government left Seville, until the 
blockade of Cadiz was commenced, which 
effectually prevented him from proceeding 
to that place, and he knew very well that 
Cadiz alone was the proper spot for nego- 
tiation. Where was sir W. A’Court from 
the period of the government leaving 
Seville, until the period of the invest- 
ment and blockade of Cadiz? He was 
at Seville with the French army — the 
army of the faith, and the servile army. 
He was at Seville, where he must have 
known the encouragement which he was 
giving by his presence to the,servile army. 
He would state a circumstance which 
would-show the effect sir W. A’Court’s 
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resence had on the servile party. No 
ess a proposition was made to him by an 
infuriated and sanguinary mob, headed 
by their priests, than that he should be 
made governor of Seville in the name of 
the absolute king! The offer was declined, 
by his stating, that if so preposterous a 
prapors! was again made to him, he must 
eave Seville. But why, he demanded, 
had he remained one moment in Seville 
with the French army, the servile party, 
the priests, and their mob? He must 
have remained under the impression that 
this government was taking a decided part 
against the liberties of Spain. This was 
done in the teeth of the professions we had 
made of our anxious inclination and wish 
to come forward, at any moment, with a 
proffer of mediation, in a friendly dispo- 
sition towards Spain. Now, what was 
the immediate effect of sir W. A’Court’s 
conduct. The immediate effect of his 
withdrawing himself from the government 
of Spain, and the reason he assigned for 
so doing, was this —the hint which he 
thus offered, very intelligibly, was imme- 
diately taken by every traitor in Spain, 
from one,end of the country to the other ; 
the army commanded by Morillo imme- 
diately deserted; that general also de- 
serted, stating, by a public proclamation, 
that the grounds for his treachery were 
the same that had influenced the proceed- 
ings of sir W. A’Court, and that the con- 
duct of that individual, the conduct of 
the British minister, was the cause of his 
treason to his country. Here they saw a 
base wretch defending the treason he had 
committed against the freedom of his 
native land, by reference to the conduct 
of the minister of England. There was 
one part of the conduct of sir W. A’Court 
to which he could not but refer. He was 
bound to believe that sir W. A’Court 
meant well, meant charitably and gene- 
rously, in the attempts he made, in more 
than one instance, to induce the Spanish 
generals to withdraw from the contest 
after the treason of Ballasteros. He had 
given this advice to general Alava—a 
man whose patriotic, honourable, and 
high-minded character, stood not in need 
of his praise. What he was about to relate 
on this point, he would begin, by stating, 
upon.his honour, that he had not heard it 
directly or indirectly from that gallant 
officer. He had it from general notoriety, 
and as such he would state it, although 
he was never more certain of the truth of 
any given fact. General Alava, it was 
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true, had never expressed any decided 
concurrence in the abstract principles of 
the Spanish constitution; but he had felt 
nobly and honestly, that from the moment 
Spain was threatened with a foreign at- 
tempt to disturb her institutions the cause 
of those institutions became identified with 
herself, Faithful, therefore, to his duty 
—true and loyal to principles which could 
only at such a time be questioned by those 
who sought the overthrow of Spanish in- 
dependence—general Alava had withstood 
the temptation held out to him, to save 
his own most valuable life from the wreck 
of his wretched country; and, who was 
the person who had tried to persuade this 
officer to save himself from the sinking 
cause of Spain—secretly to withdraw him- 
self from her, and so extinguish her last 
hope? It was sir W. A’Court, whom he 
(lord N.) was bound to believe had done 
this upon principles of the purest gene- 
rosity, and out of the deepest personal 
attachment to an individual, whose pa- 
triotism he admired, but who must never- 
theless, at the same time have forgotten 
—what general Alava himself did not for- 
get—that the withdrawing of such a per- 
son from Cadiz at such a time, could not 
fail to be imminent danger, if not de- 
struction, to the cause of liberty—to 


‘hasten on the fate of Spain, while yet, by 


possibility, it might be protracted, and 
to subject his own character to the re- 
proach, the abomination, and the indelible 
infamy, which had blasted the names of 
Abisbal, Moriilo, and Ballasteros. He 
repeated his conviction, that sir W. 
A’Court could have been moved to this 
act by nothing but a zealous and most 
generous wish to save the life of one of 
the best men in Spain—of a man whose 
connexions with British influence and 
honour had made him peculiarly an object 
of sympathy, both here and in his country; 
but still, was it fair, or within the duty of 
sir W. A’Court, as the representative of 
England—was it within his duty—the 
man who, to say the least of it, had kept 
studiously aloof from co-operating with 
the constitutional government—who had 
kept himself aloof at Gibraltar—who had 
placed himself in a distant position from 
Cadiz—who at best had been but a cold, 
sullen, non-conducting medium between 
the last sighs of expiring Spain and the 
sympathies of this country? Was it worth 
sir W. A’Court’s while, even to save such 
a man as general Alava, to strike a last 


| blow at the Spanish constitution ? 
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It was with great unwillingness that he 
trespassed so long upon the time of the 
House, and he would not continue to do so 
fone moment longer than was absolutely 
necessary : but, there were one or two 
facts within his knowledge which might 
not be generally known to honourable 
members. He asserted—and it was a 
fact which he believed ministers would not 
deny—that overtures had been made at 
Madrid, by the cortes and acting govern- 
ment of Spain, to sir W. A’Court, offering 
to recognise the independence of Spanish 
South America, upon terms most advan- 
tageous in every way to Great Britain? 
Was the right hon. gentleman opposite 
prepared to deny that this was the fact? 
Then he should assert, until he was con- 
tradicted by the right hon. gentleman op- 
posite, that such overtures had been made, 
and upon the terms which he had de- 
scribed ; and yet the English government 
had.rather preferred to risk all the danger 
and distress which might occur between 
England and the absolute government of 
pen upon that subje¢t—all the disputes 
which, perhaps, before twelve months 
were over our heads, might plunge us into 
a war which would extend through all 
Europe ;—we had thought proper to risk 
all this, rather than accept the-proposition 
of the constitutional party. He asserted 
—let it be contradicted !—that the cortes 
had repealed the ancient Spanish laws, 
restricting foreign commerce ; that they 
had acknowledged, in the most liberal 
manner, the claims of the British mer- 
chants, and had gone on to make a pro- 
vision for the liquidation of those claims: 
indeed, upon that point, we had had an 
assurance, and received a congratulation, 
Jast year in the king’s speech. These 
things had been offered as an earnest of 
the desire of Spain to make the mediation 
of England in her cause, not merely an 
act of. justice and humanity, but of in- 
terest ; but we had neglected them all, in 
order to gratify the more important con- 
sideration of enabling France to restore 
Ferdinand to the throne, and of allowing 
him fully to gratify all the hellish, mur- 
derous passions, which had been in action 
ever since he had been permitted to leave 
Cadiz, to glut his vengeance with the ex- 
patriation or destruction of all those who 
had dared to give Spain those free in- 
stitutions, which our own government had 
acknowledged for her in 1812. 

The rest—besides the blood—which we 
had conceded to France, might be stated 
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shortly. We had allowed a blockade to 
be formed by France, of such a nature 
that we ourselves, in the very mid-day 
of our maritime power—masters as we 
were of the sea, and asserting rights upon 
it which, until now, we had never recog- 
nized in any foreign state—as we our- 
selves had never instituted, or pretended 
to institute—a blockade, by which not 
only the whole English commerce had 
been excluded from the ports of Spain, 
but the seat of her government invested, 
and our own minister shut out from po- 
litical communication. All this, which 
was a concession perfectly new and un- 
precedented, we had conceded, without 
remonstrance, to the successful ‘ambition 
of the French. The right of search, too, 
had been given, and still without remon- 
strance, under circumstances which af- 
forded no pretext even for such. a pre- 
caution, English merchant vessels had 
been boarded and detained, under every 
circumstance of violence and insult. Their 
captains had been detained prisoners upon 
the decks of French ships. In more than 
one instance, this had occurred-at sea— 
not only in the neighbourhood of the 
port of Cadiz, but more than one degree 
of west longitude from it.* English ships 
had been detained, which had entered 
Cadiz previous to the blockade. They 
had lain there, with cargoes on board; to 
the ruin of their owners, without’ the 
means of applying for aid to any po- 
litical authority of our own; and, when 
application had been made upon the 
subject to the French admiral, it had 
been refused with every measure of 
incivility and insult. It might be asked, 
why representations had not been made 
to the regular authorities? For this 
plain reason—because there were no 
British authorities in Cadiz at the time— 
because the British minister, instead. of 
remaining to protect, at least, British in- 
terests at Cadiz, had withdrawn himself, 
and was passing his autumn at Gibraltar 
—because the British consul at Cadiz, 
Mr. Brackenbury, instead of being at his 
ee had also withdrawn, and was passing 

isautumn in England—because there was 
no one at all, in short, at Cadiz, to whom 
representations could be made, except a 
merchant, a Mr. Egan, acting'under the 
title of vice-consul, but without authority, 
without instructions, without influence, 
without support, or any means of inter- 
fering effectually for the protection of 
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And this-really was-not all. He did 
not know how the House might feel as to 
a’ circumstance which he was about to re- 
late; but he perfectly remembered what 
he himself had felt at hearing of it; and, 
avowing that those feelings had been 
feelings of shame and of disgust, he still 
trusted they were only such as must 
be natural in the breast of any man, who 
felt keenly and delicately for the honour 
of the country of which.he was a member. 
Let the House hear the fact, and judge. 
Mr.. Appleton, the American chargé 
@affaires, at Cadiz, was. preparing a pro- 
test to the duke d’Angouléme in the 
matter of certain American vessels de- 
tained at Cadiz. Two English captains 
of merchant ships, who. had entered 
Cadiz and taken in their cargoes prior to 
the blockade by the French being de- 
clared—who were lying in the harbour to 
the ruin of their owners, and saw no means 
of application, nor British authorities to 
apply to—these captains went to. Mr. 
Appleton—to the American minister, and 
entreated, as a favour, that he would have 
the goodness to include their names in his 
protest. Here, then, was the British flag 
asking protection from the . Americans 
against the French! for the Americans, 
they were our brothers in origin and in 
feeling. He trusted he should always 
think of them as he thought of them now— 
with the warmest interest and admiration. 
He hoped, at some period, to see Eng- 
land and America linked in the bonds of 
the closest interest and amity, forming a 
rallying point for the rights and liberties 
of the world; and he trusted that the 
time at which he should behold this was 
not very far distant: but he might be 
allowed to feel some jealousy—some 
slight humiliation—at seeing the interests 
ef the British flag abandoned by the Bri- 
tish-minister, and seeking, though protec- 
tion from America, yet still protection 
from a foreign power. For the effect of 
this inglorious policy, as regarded Eng- 
land, we need now look only at the Spa- 
nish ports, to see all the commerce of the 
country under the control and in the 
hands of:France. French vessels, he was 
informed, were admitted duty free into 
every port of Spain, while heavy duties 
were still levied upon the ships of Great 
Britain. Bilboa, Malaga, Cadiz, Barce- 
Jona, Carthagena, all were garrisoned by 
the soldiers of France—Bilboa,and Malaga, 
which -had. Jong been the seats of. British 
factories; Cadiz, perhaps the most formid- 
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able point for a naval force in the world ; 
Carthagena, proverbia!ly the finest har- 
bour in all Spain. He said * proverbi- 
ally,” because there was a Spanish pro- 
verb which said—in the metaphoric. style 
of that country—that there were but 
three safe harbours in Spain—*‘ June, 
July, and Carthagena.” Then there was 
Barcelona—the key, in a military view, 
of the whole country. Barcelona was in 
the possession of the French, as well as 
all those other places which. we had 
thought it worth our while, but’a very 
few years since, at the expense of so 
much blood and treasure, to wrest from 
them. The family compact, which was 
considered the ground of one -of the 
longest and severest contests in which 
this country had ever been engaged—by 
this policy, the family compact was re- 
stored. Every object of our war with 
Buonaparte had been gratuitously aban- 
doned. Whatever state. of things in 
Spain was to be preserved—if it was fit 
to leave Ferdinand at liberty to sate him- 
self with the blood of the best men that 
his country had ever produced.—It was 
surely at least the duty of England to 
prevent Spain from becoming a province 
of the French empire; and no less so to 
vindicate her dignity and her rights in a 
manner which, unhappily, she had totall 
neglected to do. It was because he felt 
that, in this transaction, the interests of 
England had been sacrificed, her honour 
tarnished, and her conquests abandoned, 
that he moved for papers to give the 
House full information upon the subject. 
There was a document which he believed 
to have been presented. to the right hon. 
gentleman opposite; but, as he did not 
know the fact positively, he had not in- 
cluded it in his motion. The document 
to which he alluded was a state paper, 
sent during the last few days of the Sp - 
nish government at Cadiz—a paper sent 
to admiral Jabat, to be laid before the 
right hon. gentleman opposite, as a pro- 
test against the whole conduct of sir W. 
A’Court,- since the Spanish government 
had left Seville. If in the course of what 
he had said, he had expressed himself too 
warmly, he could only-beg pardon of the 
House, entreat them to atttibute the 
error to a degree of feeling’ upon the 
subject, which he could not disguise from 
the. House or himself.to be one of the 
deepest and most serious description. The 
ae lord concluded. by moving, 

«* That.an huinble Address be present- 
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ed to his majesty, that he will be graci- 
ously pleased to give directions, that there 
be laid’ before this House, Copies of all 
Instructions to His Majesty’s Minister 
plenipotentiary at the Court of Spain, 
with a view to his conduct in the War 
between that country and France, from 
the period of the entrance of the French 
troops into Spain to that of the surrender 
of Cadiz, inclusive; also, Copies of all 
Correspondence between His Majesty's 
Minister Plenipotentiary and the Spanish 
Government, with respect to the media- 
tion of Great Britain during the same 
period.” 

Mr. Secretary Canning said, he merely 
rose to answer one or two questions 
which had been put to him by the noble 
lord opposite, before the debate went any 
farther. Looking from the period at 
which the Spanish government left Se- 
ville, to the surrender of Cadiz, the noble 
lord had asked; whether sir W. A’Court, 
during that time, had acted upon in- 
structions, or upon his own personal dis- 
cretion. The answer was, that sir W. 
A’Court had acted, in some degree, upon 
both. Government had endeavoured to 
foresee every case which was likely to 
arise, and had furnished sir W. A’Court 
with instructions, in every such case, how 
to act; but that gentleman had also been 
made fully aware, that if circumstances 
should arise which the caution of minis- 
ters had not enabled them to foresee, the 
greatest confidence was placed upon his 
personal discretion, and he had been ap- 
ptised that, supposing any case of a new 
and unprecedented nature to occur, the 
safest course for him would be to repair 
to Gibraltar, and either remain there until 
he should receive instructions, or proceed 
to any other spot at which his services 
might seem to be required. It so hap- 
pened, that none of the cases foreseen by 
government did occur, and that a case 
did occur—upon which he should not 
dwell now, because he did not mean, in 
the present stage, at all to argue the 
question. A case did occur, which no 
wisdom of man could have foreseen; 
namely, ‘the deposition, for a limited pe- 
riod, of the king. Sir W. A’Court, cer- 
tainly, had not been prepared for this 
event; and it-would be rather a high de- 
mand upon the sagacity of ministers, to 
say, that'they should have anticipated it: 
under-such circumstances, sir William, of 
course, acted for the time upon his own 
discretion. It was true that sir W. 
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A’Court’s. continuance for a short period 
at Seville had been misconstrued by a 
factious party at that place, and that they 
had attempted to make him an instrument 
in their hands: but, when the noble lord 
stated this, he ought to have added, that. 
he had refused to become the instrument 
that was desired, On quitting Seville, 
sir W. A’Court had made it known to go- 
vernment that he should remain as near 
Cadiz as he could. He had gone to San 
Lucar, and from thence to Gibraltar; 
and had at once intimated at home, on 
his leaving the seat of the Spanish go- 
vernment, that there were two cases 
in which, if he had no instructions, 
he should act forthwith upon his own 
view—that, if he received any notice that 
his presence in Cadiz would conduce to 
the personal safety of the king, he should 
proceed there; and that he should take 
the same course, unless he was instructed 
to the contrary, if he heard that the king 
was restored to the functions of govern- 
ment. Instructions, however, had reach- 
ed sir W. A’Court; and when the proper. 
time came, he and his colleagues should 
be ready to justify that instruction which 
forbad sir W. A’Court to put himself into a 
blockaded place. The blame of that 
course, if it was blameable, belonged to 
himself and his friends, The course, 
such as it was, they were ready to sustain 
and to justify. But he thought that, be-~ 
fore the debate went any further, it was 
right that sir W. A’Court should, upon 
that point, be entirely exonerated. 

Mr. Sturges Bourne said, that if the 
British Government had been guilty of 
the breach of neutrality which the noble 
lord would ascribe to them, he thought 
they should not only have heard of it at 
home, but it would have been loudly pro~ 
claimed abroad; yet, strange to say, this 
was the first intimation he had heard of 
such a charge. He had expected the 
noble lord would not have confined him- 
self to a general charge, but would have 
pointed out the particular instances upon 
which he founded his accusation, and then 
he should have been able to follow him. 
The country would, at least, give the go 
vernment credit for having prevented a 
war, which would haye gone from one end 
of Europe, probably, to the other, and 
brought England into the contest. That 
fact was absolutely certain, with the 
greater proportion of the Spanish popu- 
lation. But it was worth while to examine 
a little further the circumstances under 
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which this country would have been com- 
pelled to go into action, if she bad inter- 
fered with an armed force. Had we gone 
to war for Spain, we must have acted 
either as principals or as auxiliaries. As 
priocipals, no one had ever contemplated 
our engaging in the contest; and as aux- 
iliaries, who was it that we should have 
been acting with? With Abisbal, Mo- 
rillo, and Ballasteros, Would England 
have been contented to see her troops led 
on by such generals as these ? What her 
fate would have been if she had, it was 
not very difficult to determine ; and as re- 
garded the resignation by the Spaniards 
of the chief command, it would be reco]— 
lected, that even under the duke of 
Wellington, so late in the Peninsular 
contest as after the battle of Salamanca, 
when that great general had delivered 
Portugal, was still in the midst of victory, 
and the Spanish government was ready 
to invest him with the direction of its ar- 
mies, Ballasteros, on that very account 
alone, abandoned the cause of his country ; 
and his defection at that time was not a 
matter of indifference for the English 
commander was crippled immediately, and 
general Soult had wintered in the south of 
Spain instead of the duke of Wellington. 
It was an obvious case, that nothing could 
have been more dangerous than a war 
under such circumstances and with such 
commanders. There was, in fact, but 
one opinion on the subject throughout the 
country, and it was in vain for him to 
dwell upon it.—He should now come to 
the charges brought by the noble lord 
against his majesty’s government and sir 
W. A’Court; and never in his life had 
he been more surprised than at the in- 
stances which the noble lord had selected 
in support of.his arguments. The first 
charge was, that sir W. A’Court had not 
proceeded at once to Cadiz, and this was 
considered a proof of a violation of neu- 
‘trality. But let the House consider that sir 


W. A’Court was accredited to the king of | 
| cerned, that their advice had not been 


Spain, at Seville.. There he ceased to be 
king, and there, consequently, sir William’s 
credentials fell to the ground. This rather 
appeared to him the very reverse of the 
suspicion which was charged upon him. 
The king was deposed for a time and dur- 
ing that period sir W. A’Court had no 
authority ; for whilst the one ceased to 
be king, the other ceased to be accredited. 
It appeared to him that nothing could 
hhave been more wise. than for sir W. 
A’Court to have:gone to.Gibraltar.—The 


Neutrality between France and Spain. 


| proved. 


for. 
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next charge was the advice given by sir 
W. A’Court to a distinguished Spanish 
officer, general Alava; but he could not 
see with what justice that could be made 
an accusation; for, even according to the 
noble lord's own shewing, that advice was 
given in a private capacity, and not 
as a minister of Great Britain. The 
third charge, however, was of a. still 
more extraordinary nature. It was: ac- 
tually that this country had permitted 
the blockade of Cadiz. And where was 
it laid down that a neutral power had 
authority to prevent one nation from 
blockading the ports of another? And 
was it we, of all people, who were to 
strike so readily at the right of blockade 
~—we who had been so notorious for the 
rigid enforcement of it? These, as it 
seemed to him, were the three grounds, 
or at least the three principal ones, upon 
which the noble lord had moved for the 
production of most important documents ; 
namely, that the secret instructions of the 
King to his ministers plenipotentiary, 
should be laid before the House of Com- 
mons, and, through the House of Com- 
mons, before the eyes of all Europe. For 
himself, he thought there. was not the 
slightest case made out for production of 
such documents.—The right hon. gentle- 
man then went on to vindicate the pro- 
ceedings of the right hon. foreign secre- 
tary from any imputation of unfairness to 
the cortes, or of partiality for the inte- 
rests of their opponents. It was difficult 
to conceive how any such charge could 
be made against them, when, throughout 
all the transactions of that momentous 
period, the advice which had been com- 
municated from the British Government 
to that of Spain, by sir W. A’Court, had 


| been given without any contemporaneous 


communication with the French patty. 
That the advice was sound—that it was 
wisely given—subsequent events had fully 
Most unfortunate had it turned 
out for Spain, and many of those con- 


taken. If it had been taken, no man who 
heard him could doubt that Spain would 
have been enabled to retainva freer con- 
‘stitution than at present she could:hope 
The proposals of his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters had failed of success, and the re- 
sults were but too well known.. Yet 
‘though their mediation was rejected, that 
did not preclude the interposition of sir 
| W. A’Court, upon the occurrence of any 
oppertunity in which his services were 
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likely to be useful. Accordingly, up to 
the last moment, he had used’ his- best 
efforts to induce the Spanish Government 
to avoid war. But they ought to consi- 
der’what was the situation of the British 
Government in the meantime. Inpre- 
serving that neutrality which reflected so 
much -honour on the wisdom of their 
councils, had they no obstacle to over- 
come? Was it nothing to have to resist 
the solicitations of one belligerent who had 
beset them for theaid of their interference, 
and that, too, at a time when the general 
feeling at home might be assumed, from 
icular demonstrations, to be strongly 
opposed to that neutrality? Difficult as 
were the duties of that station which his 
right hon. friend now filled, at any time, 
and peculiarly difficult as they were at 
that particular time, they were not a 
little aggravated by the obstacles to 
which he had referred. What strength 
must have been required to hold the scales 
even between the two parties, when there 
was thrown into one of them, this almost 
overpowering weight of opinion !. At the 
very time that the noble’lord was express- 
ing his dissatisfaction at the treatment of 
Spain ‘by the English government, the 
French had manifested against them the 
same kind of uneasiness and discontent. 
What better proof could there be that the 
conduct of his right hon. friend was just 
such as, for the best interests of his own 
country, could be wished—that he had 
turned neither to the right nor to the left 
—that he had gone forward in that honest 
and manly course which would be his ful- 
lest justification with the House, and the 
subject of his praise in time to come? In 
the absence of all reasonable ground for 
the motion of the noble lord, he would 
beg leave to move as an amendment, .to 
leave out of the motion all the words after 
the word ‘that,’ and to substitute these 
words—* This House is duly sensible of 
the advantages derived to this country 
from that neutrality in the war between 
France and Spain, which his majesty at 
the beginning of that war declared to have 
been-his determination to observe, and 
which appears to this House, under cir- 
cumstances of’ peculiar difficulty, scrupu- 
lously and inviolably maintained.” - 

Lord Nugent rose to reply. He said 
that the right hon. gentleman who had 
just sat down had mistaken much that had 
fallen from him; and it appeared to him, that 
if the right hon. gentleman disapproved of 
the motion, the most obvious course would 
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have been to have met it with a direct 
negative : but he had no right, he admit- 
ted, to complain of the mode in which any 
gentleman might please to express his 
Opposition to any opinion of his. own. 
From the remarks of the right hon. gentle- 


‘man upon the motion, he seemed to sup- 


pose that the offer of the English court 
was simply an offer resting upon the dis- 
position of the Spanish government for its 
success, the condition being merely that 
of altering the constitution. | Certainly, 
he could not speak with the certainty of 
official information, because the papers 
were not now before the House; but, un- 
less he had been egregiously misinforméd, 
the offer made by the right hon. the fo- 
reign secretary to the Spanish government 
was of a three-fold nature. The first part 
of that offer was immediately assented to 
by the cortes; the second was of a kind 
which, consistently with national honour 
could not be subscribed by the cortes; the 
third, consistently with the constitution 
which they were sworn to maintain, could 
not be accepted. The recognition of the 
independence of the South American 
States was the first of these propositions; 
and, as he understood, it was instantly 
conceded by the cortes. The second was 
to exact a pledge from them that no in- 
jury should be done to the person of the 
king, or of any one of the royal family. 
As no violence had at that time been done 
to the king of Spain or to any one of his 
family, it would have ill behoved the go- 
vernment of Spain to have given a pledge 
which, as it presumed danger to the king’s 
person, was inconsistent with their honour. 
The third proposition required a promise 
from the cortes, which this government 
must have known it was impossible for the 
cortes to give. It required, that the next 
cortes which should be called should con- 
sent to modify the constitution, according 
to the suggestions of the British govern- 
ment. Now, he would put it to thie 
House, or to any other parliament which 
had ever sat in it—he would put it to any 
constituent body that had ever represented 
the rights of a free state—if the cortes then 
acting could have pledged themselves to 
any act to be done by a constituent body 
not even in existence? When that offer 
was made, the Spanish court was atSeville; 
and upon the retiring to Cadiz, sir W. 


_A’Court removed first to San Lucar and 


then to Gibraltars In absence of the 


papers they were left to.conclude that he 


withdrew from Seville as soon as the offer 
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was made; but, for three weeks after the 
departure of the Spanish court, sir W. 
‘A’ Court remained in Seville, while it was 
in the occupation of the French army and 
the Servile party, until the news arrived of 
the blockading of Cadiz. It was then, for 
the first time, that sir W. A’Court vouch- 
‘safed an answer to the representations of 
the cortes, as if he was undetermined what 
‘to do—as if he had waited for an accident 
to move him; and this accident, which no 
sagacity of his could have foreseen turned 
‘up. ‘See now,” he then said, with an 
pre amon very unlike his former delay, 
** how hopeless is your case—the French 
troops are in possession of your territory 
—French ships have blockaded Cadiz, and 
are watching the mouths of your harbours 
—nothing remains to you but timely sub- 
mission.” This did not seem like the con- 
duct, which, in these circumstances of po- 
litical adversity, should have been observed 
with respect to the cortes and the Span- 
ish pe As nothing that had offered 
in the course of the debate had shaken the 
grounds upon which he rested his motion 
he was bound in duty to divide the House 
‘upon it. Should it be rejected—and he 
wasfree to own that he had reason to ex- 
pect that it would be rejected by a formid- 
able. majority——he would then move 
another resolution, upon which it was not 
his intention to offer a single remark, still 
less to divide the House. He merely 
wished to have his opinions upon this mo- 
mentous subject recorded upon the Jour- 
nals. 

The question being put, “ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the question,” the House divided: 
Ayes 30: Noes 171. Majority against 
lord Nugedt’s Motion 141, 


List of the Minority. 


Baring, A. Ingilby, sir W. 
‘Burdett, sir F. Maberly, J 
Bényon, B. Maberly, ‘W. L. 
‘Brougham, H. Mackintosh, sir J. 
‘Campbell, hon. J. Marjoribanks, 8. 
Cavendish, H. . Palmer, C. F. 
‘Denison, W. J. Robarts, col. 
-Denman, T, Russell, lord J. 
Bileer E White, L. 
Grattan J. Wail, B. 
‘Graham, S. Wood, M. 
Hume, J.” Wilkins, W. 
Hutchinson, hon’C.H. Wilson sir R. 
Hamilton, lord A. ‘TELLERS, 
Honywood, F. Hobhouse, J. C. 
Hurst, R. Nugent, lord 


_ Mr. Sturges Bourne’s motion being then 
coe “That this House is duly sen- 


Neutrality between France and Spain. 
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sible of the advantages derived to this 
country from that neutrality in the war 
between France and Spain, which his ma- 
jesty, at the commencement of that war 
declared his determination to observe, and 
which appears to this House to have been, 
under circumstances of peculiar difficulty, 
scrupulously and inviolably maintained,” 
Lord Nugent proposed, by way of amend- 
ment, to leave out all the words after 
‘s This House,” in order to add the words 
‘is of opinion_that the system of strict 
neutrality which his majesty determined 
to observe in the late unjust war under- 
taken by France against Spain, and which 
a consideration of the financial state of 
this country alone induced the House to 
approve, has not been maintained in a 
spirit consistent with his majesty’s avowed 
intentions, with the just expectations of 
this House, or with the honour of the 
country :—That, while the House laments 
the event of that war, as dangerous to the 
rights of all independent states, it is of 
opinion that his majesty’s continued desire 
to mediate in behalf of Spain has. not been 
carried into effect :—That, deeply impres- 
sed as the House is with the: importance 
of manifesting the sincerity of those pro- 
fessions, it. has reason to apprehend that 
an effect hostile and injurious to the con- 
stitutional government of Spain, and en- 
couraging to its enemies, was produced 
by the conduct of his majesty’s minister 
plenipotentiary, in abandoning at Seville 
the government to which he was accredit- 
ed; and that by his continued absence 
from the seat of that government, after 
its removal to Cadiz, opportunities were 
neglected of profiering with effect those 
good offices which his majesty had profes- 
sed ‘himself ready at any time to renew, 
and which might have averted calamities 
so deplorable to Great Britain as the suc- 
cessful invasion of the rights of a free 
country, the occupation by the French of 
the capital, fortresses,and great commercial 
ports of Spain, and the establishment of 
a French influence destructive of the bal- 
ance of power, and highly prejudicial to 
the best interests of this country,” instead 
thereof.—Mr. Sturges Bourne’s motion 
was agreed to, without a division. 
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GULATION Bitt.] Lord Althorp, in 
moving for leave to bring in a bill for the 
P 
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cheaper and morespeedy fecovery of Small 
Debts, said, he did not deem it necessary 
to make any long observations on the pro- 
posed measure, as the bill had _ been 
brought into the House last session, and 
had been printed and circulated widely 
through the country. There were in the 
bill which he should now, with the leave 
of the House, introduce, a few trifling al- 
terations only, which had been adopted 
at the suggestion of the persons to whom 
the bill had been submitted. As there 
might be some gentlemen present who 
had not read that bill, he might state 
briefly its object and enactments. All 
the tradesmen who were examined before 
the committee of the House on the re- 
covery ofsmall debts, agreed in saying,that 
as to all debts under 10/. it was not now 
worth any tradesman’s while to prosecute. 
In many kinds of business the majority of 
book debts was under 10/.; so that to all 
those persons there was an absolute denial 
of justice, and the creditors depended en- 
tirely on the honour and honesty of their 
debtors. That this was a state of things 
that ought to be remedied, there was, he 
supposed, no question ; the only question 
would be, whether the means he proposed 
for removing it were the proper ones. ‘To 
put an end to the evil arising from such a 
defective system of law, he would propose 
that in every county in England an asses- 
sor should be appointed to the sheriff, who 
should make a circuit through the differ- 
ent towns of the county, holding a species 
of assize at such of them as the justices 
in quarter sessions assembled should ap- 
point. He likewise intended that the 
cases should be decided by the interven- 
tion of a jury. The noble lord then 
moved, ‘for leave to bring in a bill to pre- 
vent delays and expenses in the proceed- 
ings of county courts, and for the more 
easy and speedy Recovery of Small Debtsin 
England and Wales.” 

Mr. J. Smith seconded the motion. The 
hon. member said, he had witnessed the 
evils resulting from the expenses attend- 
ing the present system of recovering smail 
debts ; indeed, if he were called on to 
state the greatest oppression which the 
poor endured, he should mention the 
vexation and expense suffered in the re- 
covery of small debts. He had knownan 
instance of the effects of it in his own fa- 
mily. A servant of his had been arrested 
for a debt of 17/.6s. The debt had been 
originally 3/. 8s. and the man being en- 
tirely ignorant of law, and having made 





no defence, the mere costs of proceeding 
to judgment and execution had amounted 
to 14/. Now, he would leave the house 
to judge whether any thing could be more 
oppressive than such asystem. Individuals 
were, under its operation; forced into gaol, 
as was the case ultimately with the indivi- 
dual to whom he had alluded, who was ar- 
rested for 171. 8s, The solicitor who en- 
forced the process, and who was a very re- 
spectable man, had declared, that not a day 
passed io which he had not a similar duty 
to perform; namely, that of arresting indivi- 
duals fordebts which were raised to an enor- 
mous magnitude on account of the costs. 
Many persons sued for small debts made 
no defence to the action, because they 
knew that if they did, they would involve 
themselves in still greater difficulties. The 
noble lord could not, he thought, doa 
greater benefit to the lower class of trades- 
men than by persevering in this measure, 
to which he sincerely hoped no opposition 
would be offered, 
Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


RecoveRyY OF PENALTIES BEFORE 
MacistrRaTEs.] Mr. Davies Gilbert rose 
to move for leave to bring in a bill for the 
moreeftectual Recovery of Penalties before 
Magistrates, and for facilitating the exe- 
cution of warrants. The hon. gentleman 
said, that in cases of conviction before a 
magistrate for certain offences, without 
entering into the large question, whether 
it was fit to extend or narrow the summary 
jurisdiction of magistrates, the bill which 
he proposed would be confined to the re- 
medying of two defects, which every one, 
he imagined, would be desirous of seeing 
removed, The first was, as to those fines 
which were directed by law to be levied 
by distress on the goods of the offender. 
As the law stood, when such a fine was 
imposed by the magistrate, he had no 
power to detain the offender till it was 


| seen whether or ne he had any goods on 


which distress might be made; so that in 
the case of vagrants and others who could 
remove themselves meanwhile out of the 
jurisdiction of the magistrate, it was some- 
times impracticable to inflict any punish- 
ment in the cases which most deserved it. 
He proposed, therefore, to enable the 
magistrate, when oath was made that it 
was believed the offender had no goods 
and chattels, to detain him until inquiry 
was made. The second defect was one 
that had been recently discovered. It 
had been decided, however, by the courts 
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of law, that when a warrant was directed 
to a constable, A. B, by name, he might 
execute it any where within the jurisdic- 
tion of the magistrate, but that if it was 


directed, as most warrants were, to the | 


constable of such a parish or township, 
not naming him, if, in the execution, he 
overstepped the boundary of his parish or 
township but an inch, he was lable to an 
action of false imprisonment. He pro- 
posed, therefore, to amend the law, so as 
to make it lawful to the constable of a 
parish described in a warrant, to execute 
it any where within the jurisdiction of the 
magistrate issuing it, as if he were named 
in the warrant. 
Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


Bankrupt Laws.] Mr. W. Courtenay 
rose, in pursuance of the notice he had 
given yesterday, to move for leave to 
bring in a bill ** to consolidate and amend 
the Laws relating to Bankrupts.” As the 
House must be aware of the nature of 
those laws, and of the necessity of re- 
vising them, he would not enter into any 
general view of the subject. It would, 
however, be proper to make one or two 
observations on the nature of the pro- 
posed measure. One of the main objects 
of the bill would be, the consolidation of 
the various acts relating to this subject, 
in, order to present, at one view, the 
whole state of the law—to point out clearly 


who were the persons liable to be sub- | 


jected to its operations; what were the 


acts which brought them under its con- | 


troul ; and what the power granted by the 
different statutes. 
meant to propose for consideration, some 
alterations in the existing law. He would 


not state the whole of the alterations he | 
contemplated, but he would briefly ad- | 
In the first | 


vert to one or two of them. 
place, he would propose a clause on a 


very important point; namely, the allow- | 


ing persons, under certain restrictions 
and limitations, to declare themselves 
bankrupt, which, on account of the cri- 
minal character attached to the act of 
bankruptcy, as the law now stood, they 
were disqualified from doing. He ad- 
mitted there were circumstances under 
which this could not be allowed; but, 
under particular restrictions and limita- 
tions, it might be carried into effect. He 
should also propose some alteration with 
respect to the manner in which certificates 
were to be obtained and granted. He 
felt very great difficulty in legislating on 


ce} 


In addition to this, he | 
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this point. It would be wrong towards 
the creditor, if the certificate were too 
easily obtained, and it would be a great 
hardship if the bankrupt were deprived of 
it by the obstinate conduct of a single in- 
dividual. He hoped, however, that means 
might be devised to meet the difficulties 
of the case. At all events, he should 
propose a clause on that point. The 
learned gentleman then moved for leave to 
bring in the bili. 

Mr. J. Smith thought the country was 
under great obligations to the learned 
gentleman for the measure which he was 
about to introduce, and of which he en- 
tirely approved. But, considering the 
situation in which he was formerly placed, 
| as chairman of the committee on the bank- 
| rupt Jaws, and in justice to those with 

whom he then laboured, he must say, that 
| the measure which the learned gentleman 
| now proposed was identically the same in 
| principle with that which he (Mr. S.) had 
brought forward some time ago. He had 
given up much time to the consideration 
of this subject; but, however well he 
might understand it, he did not pretend 
to possess tliat legal knowledge which 
would enable him to form a bill of such 
a description as would meet all objections. 
The main object of this bill was one which 
a clever and intelligent solicitor of the 
| city had long been endeavouring to carry 
into effect. He alluded to Mr. Freshfield, 
who had for two years given his advice and 
| assistance, almost gratuitously, on this 
complicated subject. He, therefore, 
| should be sorry, if a question of this kind 
were taken out of his hands altogether, 
' without stating how much benefit had 
been derived from Mr. Freshfield’s exer- 
tions, The learned gentleman had al- 
luded to one or two clauses which he 
meant tointroduce. One of these he was 
| afraid would meet with considerable oppo- 
sition. Hé alluded to that which related 
to the obtaining of certificates ; and which 
would prevent the withholding of that 
necessary document from the bankrupt at 
the pleasure of a single creditor. No 
clause could deserve more serious congsi- 
deration than this; because, to his own 
knowledge, some most grievous hardships, 
he would say most abominable acts of in- 
| justice, had been suffered by bankrupts, 
| in consequence of the conduct of indi- 
vidual creditors who had large demands 
on them; and who had kept their’ certifi- 
cates from well-meaning bankrupts, and 
condemned them to want and misery for 
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the remainder of their lives. He could 
instance many cases of that sort; and he 
hoped that an end would be put to so op- 
pressive a practice. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow approved of the 
consolidation of the bankrupt laws into 
one system. The decisions under the 
various acts had rendered a very compli. 
cated system of law necessary. He joined 
most cordially in the tribute which his hon. 
friend had paid to a gentleman, not a 
member of that House. He knew that 
individual well, and was aware how much 
his valuable time had been devoted to this 
subject. The measure which that gentle- 
man’s industry had so great a share in pro- 
ducing, was, he conceived, the foundation 
of the present. 

Mr. Abercromby said, that if the inten- 
tion of his hon. and learned friend was, to 
make an alteration in the existing acts by 
leaving out certain parts of them, and 
thus altering, in many respects, the law, 
he-had, undoubtedly, imposed on himself 
a duty of extreme difficulty; because 
there was nothing so difficult, after all the 
decisions under those laws, as to say, that 
he would embody all that was necessary 
in his consolidated act, and at the same 
time preserve untouched those decisions. 
It was an arduous task, and he heped the 
public would have no cause to complain 
of bis hon. and learned friend’s labours. 
He entirely approved of the alteration 





which the learned gentleman meant to in- | 
‘such importance to the parties, that they 


troduce. It was an approximation to the 
Scotch cessio bonorum, and tended to re- 
move that absurd doctrine which prevailed 
under the existing law ; namely, that com- 
mitting an act of bankruptcy was to be 
treated as‘a criminal act. As hehad gone 
so far, the learned gentleman, in his opi- 
nion, ought to alter the whole shape of 
the bankrupt laws, and give to them a 
character more adapted to the present 
state of society, and better suited to the 
great extension of the commercial affairs 
of the country. 
Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


CRIMINAL JUDICATURE OF THE ISLE 
or Man.] Mr. Curwen rose, pursuant 
to notice, to move for documents relative 
to certain alterations which had been 
made by the duke of Athol in the Crimi- 
nal Law of the Isle of Man. The question 
was of vital importance, not to that island 
alone, but to all the islands appertaining 
to Great Butain ; for, if a change of this 
kind-were allowed to be arbitrarily made 
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in the Isle of Man, similar changes 


might be made elsewhere. He would,-in 
the first instance, state what was the con- 
stitution of that Island. There was, first, 
& governor appointed by the Crown; 
there were also an attorney-general,: 
three dempsters who were law officers, a 
clerk of the rolls, a high bailiff, a bishop, 
and a vicar-general. These were the: 
council of the governor. There was next 
the House of Keys, composed of 24 mem- 
bers. These formed a body, by the con- 
sent of which laws were altered, changed, 
and amended; and, having received the 
approbation of the Crown, those laws had 
full force and authority. The Keys were 
a Court of appeal from the decision of the 
dempsters, who were common-law judges: 
and for the purpose of deciding appeals 
from the inferior judges, had been ac- 
customed for centuries to assemble in what 
wascalled the Tinwald. Court. The dukeof 
Athol had,. however, entered the Tinwald 
Court some time since, and stated, that 
he was instructed, by his majesty’s go- 
vernment, not to summon the Keys in fu- 
ture to attend the general gaol-delivery 
in the Tinwald Court. He informed 
them, that he would discontinue summon- 
ing them to act as a criminal court, by 
the order of the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department; and, in the 
same breath in which the communication 
was made, the Court was dissolved. Ap- 
plication was made, as it was a subject of 


might be allowed to discuss it; in order 
that they might remonstrate with the go- 
vernment, or appeal to this House. This 
was refused. Application was next made 
for a copy of the speech, which was pro- 
mised; but, up to this day, he believed 
no copy of the speech had been granted. 
In this way he (Mr. C.) accounted for 
his not having introduced this subject by 
a petition, or a representation of the facts 
by the parties aggrieved. Now, a Court 
of Keys would soon be held ; but in what 
situation would the judges be placed? 
The first step would be to demur to the 
Court’s competence to try. The judges 
had, on the one hand, three or four 
centuries of precedent for proceeding: as 
they had been accustomed to do; and 
there was opposed to them the zpse diwit 
of the governor ; for they had neither the. 
opinion of the secretary of state, nor of 
the law-officers of the Crown. Under 
these circumstances, th judges would be 
called on,. contrary te the established: 
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forth of law, to try prisoners. If they re- 
fused, they would be immediately placed 
in opposition to the governor, and might 
be dismissed without ceremony. ‘There 
was no court in which they could be im- 
peached—no place in which their cause 
could be argued. They might at once be 
dismissed for doing an act which they 
conscientiously thought right: One of 
them had already been removed, without 
any form of trial; and there was no 
court to which he could appeal. But, 
suppose the judges did not demur, and 
that any man was convicted criminally 
before them, and the sentence was carried 
into execution. Then he would say, 
looking to the decision of lord Mansfield, 
in the case of the imposition of the 43 
per cent duties, after a constitution had 
been given to the island where they were 
levied, that they ought to be indicted for 
a legal murder. He knew this had been 
described as an act of vengeance against 
the Keys, because they were not as sub- 
servient as they ought to be; but this 
was an erroneous view of the case. The 
Keys were no more than any other four- 
and-twenty persons. It was, in fact, an 
attack on the rights of the whole people 
of the island. When the island was in 
the hands of one individual, who might 
appoint the law officers and turn them off 
as he thought proper—who also had the 
nomination of jurors, persons probably 
selected from his own under-tenants, over 
whom he had perfect control—was not 
the existence of such an establishment, to 
which there was an opportunity of ap- 
pealing, of very great importance for the 
preservation of the rights of the people ? 
Was it not, besides, a very salutary check 
on the ignorance of juries? He hoped 
government would suspend the assembling 
of the next. Tinwald Court, until the law 
was clearly settled on this subject. The 
hon. gentleman concluded by moving, 
‘* That an humble Address be presented 
to His Majesty, that he will be graciously 
pleased to give directions, that there be 
Jaid before this House, Copy of the In- 
structions to his Grace the Duke of Athol, 
Governor in Chief of the Isle of Man, 
directing him to exclude -the Keys from 
further attendance at Courts of Tinwald, 
for the purposes of General Gaol De- 
livery, agreeablyto the ancient custom and 
constitution of the Island, which requires 
the concurrence of a majority of the Keys 
to confirm and sanction the verdict of the 
Jury.” . 


Criminal Judicature of thé Isle of Man. 
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Mr. Secretary Peel said, he felt some 
difficulty in meeting this motion, because 
he had not only to contend with the 
hon. gentleman opposite as a member of 
that House, but he had also to contend 
with him as a key, and consequently under 
all the disadvantages necessarily arising 
from a want of the hon, gentleman’s local 
information and experience. The hon. 
gentleman had dealt with this question 
both as a member of that House, and as 
a member of the insular legislature; and 
though he might feel satisfied that he 
should be able to answer the call of the 
hon. member in his more general ca- 
pacity, he certainly did not feel himself 
equally prepared to contend with him in 
his capacity of Key. He had to observe, 
in the first place, that the form of the 
hon. member’s notice was somewhat in- 
accurate. He.had given notice that he 
meant to move for a copy of the Instruc~ 
tions to the duke of Athol to make alters 
ations in the Criminal Law of the Isle of 
Man. Now, who would not suppose from 
this notice, that he (Mr. P.) had given 
some arbitrary instructions to make aw 
alteration in* the criminal law of that 
island? He would shortly explain to the 
House the question upon which he was 
called upon to decide: it was a-question 
of law, namely, whether the House of 
Keys, which was thé popular branch of 
the legislature, was entitled to be called 
upon to act upon every jury trial that 
took place in the island. If, as the hon, 
member contended, the popular branch 
of the legislature was also, by the local 
constitution of the island, a branch of a 
criminal court, he (Mr. P.) would cer- 
tainly give him an opportunity of discuss- 
ing the policy of allowing a court to be 
so constituted; for he should; without 
delay, move for an act of parliament to 
deprive them of the right, and clear all 
doubts upon the subject. .That the po- 
pular branch of the legislature should sit 
upon every jury trial, and control the 
decision of the jury, was so monstrous 
an anomaly, that it ought at once to be 
put an end to. The question of law, how- 
ever, having arisen, as to whether the 
House of Keys did form a part of the 
Court of Gaol Delivery, he (Mr. P.) had 
referred the case to the Recorder of Li- 
verpool, who was attorney-general of the 
island. That gentleman took the subject 
into his consideration, and gave a-decided 
opinion, that there was no ground for 
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the: House of Keys; and that a verdict , 
delivered by a jury in the Court of Gaol | 
Delivery, would be binding in point of | 
law, without any reference to the Keys. 
The governor of the Isle of Man, how- 
ever, wished to receive distinct in- 
structions from the government on this 
subject; accordingly he (Mr. P.) had 
laid all the documents connected with the 
case, which were extremely voluminous, 
before the attorney and solicitor-general; 
who had confirmed the opinion which had 
been previously given by the attorney- 
general of the island. So far from having 
issued any arbitrary instructions, to make 
any alteration in the criminal law of the 
Isle of Man, he had merely transmitted 
the opinions of the law officers of the 
Crown to the governor-general. He had 
acted upon the best authority to which 
he could refer upon a point; and he had 
certainly no doubt himself, that the 
House of Keys did not form a part of the 
Court of Gaol Delivery. It was, undoubt- 
edly, possible, that that opinion might be 
erroneous; but the proper course, by 
which that question could be tried, would 
be, to bring it, by way of appeal, before a 
higher court. Upon these grounds he 
should resist the motion of the hon. gen- 
tleman.—The second point of the hon. 
member’s complaint would be disposed of 
in amoment. It was said, that one of 
the judges of this court in the Isle of 
Man had been removed from his office. 
The fact was, that the individual had been 
accused of corrupt conduct; and, on an 
inquiry, conducted before the council of 
the island, it had appeared that there was, 
at least, sufficient grounds for causing 
him to vacate his situation. — With respect 
to the third point dwelt upon by the hon. 





member—the residency of the Isle of 
Man attorney-general, he thought that 
it was dehors the question before the 
House, and ought to come on in the 
shape of a specific motion; at the same 
time he feared that the House of Keys 
would scarcely get a very eminent British 
lawyer (and with no other, for an attorney- 
general, as he understood, would they be 
content) to reside constantly in the Isle 
of Man for a salary of 500/. per annum. 
On the whole, it seemed to him that he 





had made out a full parliamentary ground 
for refusing the papers moved for by the 
hon. member. 

Mr. Abercromby said, that the argu- 
ment on which his hon. friend relied, 
namely, the length of time during 





which the House of Keys had assisted in 
the administration of criminal justice in 
the Isle of Man, had received no answer 
from the right hon. gentleman. . It had 
not been denied that their claim was 
founded in a long-continued usage. 

Mr. Secretary Peel observed, in ex- 
planation, that it was the opinion of the 
attorney-general, that the House of 
Keys formed no part of the court of gaol 
delivery, though it had been occasionally 
referred to in cases of corrupt finding. 

Mr. Abercromby said, that the point to 
which he was anxious to call the attention 
of the House, was the practice. This 
was stated by his hon. friend to have been 
along and uninterrupted usage, and to 
this statement he had heard no contra- 
diction from the right hon. gentleman. 
All that he could collect from his state- 
ment was this—that a doubt having arisen 
on the subject, and application having 
been made to him on the subject, he had 
called in to his assistance the opinions of 
the law officers of the Crown, and that 
the result of those opinions was, that the 
attendance of the House of Keys was an 
usurpation arising from an _ alleged 
necessity, and founded upon a supposition 
of corruption in the judges of the criminal 
court. But, thissingle fact alone showed 
most strongly the vast importance of the 
subject. On the one hand, we had a 
very narrow assemblage of people, who 
contended they had a clear and undis- 
turbed right; and, on the other hand, 
a practice of some extent was admitted, 
the origin of which practice was founded 
upon the necessity of some control over 
a supposed corruption. Supposing, then, 
this to be the case, there arose the very 
material question, who were to be the 
substitutes? According to the state- 
ment of the secretary of state, the sub- 
stitutes were to be the very judges who 
were considered so corrupt. This showed 
most strongly the strange administration 
of justice in that Island, for the purity of 
which, according to the existing practice, 
there seemed to be no security. . But his 
next objection to the course which had 
been adopted, was a very strong one. 
Admitting that the opinion of the 
attorney-general for the Island, and the 
law officers of the Crown were correct, 
which he did not mean to doubt, still he 
should say, that in fairness these people 
had a right to be heard, before the de- 
cision of the secretary of state had been 
pronounced. The correct course would 
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have been to have said, ** This is our | 


opinion ;- but if you wish, you shall have 
an opportunity of being heard.” And 
even still he could: wish the secretary of 
state would stop the proceeding, and give 
them an opportunity of being heard before 
the council. Only one side of the ques- 
tion had been heard, namely, that on the 
part of the Governor; and he therefore 
thought no further step should be taken, 
-until the other had also obtained a hearing. 
The privy council, no doubt, would be 
-the proper place. 

The Attorney-General said, that the 
case had been laid before himself and his 
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Sir James Mackintosh said, he had 
listened with great attention to the state- 
ment of his hon. friend, the mover, and to 
the explanations which had been given by 
the right hon. the secretary of state, and 


| his learned friend the attorney-general, and 
_he was reduced to the necessity of stating, 


learned colleague, and, upon a full in- | 


spection of the documents, they were 
clearly of opinion, that at no period in 
the history of that Island did the Court of 
Keys form a part, by right, of the court 
of gaol delivery ; at no period did they 
form, of right, a constituent part of that 
tribunal. But the House of Keys, not at 
a very remote period, but about a hundred 
years ago, had usurped the right of 
arraigning the conduct, and summoning 
before them, and fining the court of gaol 
delivery, for whatever they considered im- 
proper. The hon. member asked, whether 
they did not attend the court? He 
answered ‘‘ Yes;” but they had no power 
.todoso. They were never members of 
that court, and the power which they ex- 
ercised was an usurpation. He appre- 
hended that the right hon. secretary of 
state, had never given any instructions 
on the subject. The opinion of the 
attorney-general of the Island was first 
taken ; then it was considered advisable to 
ascertain whether: the law officers of the 
Crown concurred with him; and, when 
their opinion had been taken, it was 
forwarded to the governor of the Island. 
His hon. and learned friend opposite had 
said, that these parties had a right to be 
heard ; but the House must consider that 
this opinion to which he ‘had adverted was 
given twelve months ago, and since that 
time an ample opportunity had been 
afforded them of making their appeal. 
But the hon. mover seemed to think that 
House a fitter tribunal to appeal to, than 
that which had been constituted by the 
law of the land. His opinion, and that 
of his learned colleague was, that the 
claim of the House of Keys was not 
founded in law; but, if others were of a 
different opinion, there was an obvious 
course by which that right might be fully 
ascertained, 





that he was by no means satisfied with the 
explanations that had been \given. He 
should leave out of the argument al- 
together the question as to whether the 
practice, contended for on the one hand, 
and opposed on the other, were or were not 
inconvenient or inexpedient. He did not 
object to the reformation of the practice, 
but to the mode in which it was attempted 
to be introduced. He and his friends 
objected to the measure, because there 
did not seem to be a sufficient degree of 
feeling for the claims of a respectable 
provincial legislature, which, although 
subordinate to parliament, had a right to 
substantial justice at their hands. He 
considered that his hon. friend was en- 
titled to the gratitude of the country, as 
well as of that particular island, for bring- 
ing the question before the House; nor 
could he agree in the justice of the charge 
which had been made against him, of de- 
parting from the original notice of his 
motion ; for surely so important an altera- 
tion in the only criminal court in that 
island was to all intents and purposes, 2 
change in the criminal law of the land ; 
and he thought the terms of the motion 
were perfectly applicable to such achange. 
His learned friend, the attorney-general, 
had said, that they had had ample time 
to appeal, as the opinion of the law offi- 
cers of the Crown had been given twelve 
months ago; but his learned friend had 
not told the House at what time that 
opinion had been forwarded, or when the 
first step was taken by government. The 
formal notification which was given on the 
9th of this month was what they had to 
deal with. His hon. friend, the mover, 
himself a member of the House of Keys, 
who was peculiarly bound to contend for 
their claims in parliament, and who might 
justly be supposed acquainted with the 
usage and practice of the island, had 
stood up in his place in the House, and 
stated that the usage had always been, that 
a majority of the House of Keys had 
been always essential to a decision. of the 
court of gaol delivery. Their presence 
was always considered essential to the 
execution of the sentence of the supreme 
court. He only re-stated the opinion of 
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his hon. friend, for he himself pretended | 
to no information on the subject; but his | 
learned friend had not contradicted that 
statement ; for all he had said was, not 
that the practice did not exist, but that it 
was an usurpation. His learned friend 
had stated, that they were not members 
of the court; but the House had not now | 
to determine whether, technically speak- | 
ing, they were members of the court, but | 
whether their concurrence had been con- | 
sidered necessary to the establishment of | 
averdict. And he should here take leave 
to say, that an usurpation exercised for a 
century was a matter not lightly tobe dealt 
with, in considering a court of criminal 
judicature, and the privileges of a subor- 
dinate legislative assembly. It appeared 
to him, that the proper course would 
‘have been, for his majesty’s privy council 
to have given them due notice, before 
they had pronounced their definite opinion 
upon the act, and have afforded them an 
opportunity of discussing the subject fully, 
and explaining their rights. The expe- 
rience of the right hon. secretary must 
have convinced him how different a case 
it would have been if these parties had 
had a right of appeal before a judgment 
had been pronounced, instead of sending 
them before the privy council with a pre- 
judice against them. He thought it a 
ittle too much to call upon the House to 
repose implicit confidence in the opinion 
of the attorney-general of the Island, or 
the law officers of the Crown, and par- 
ticularly when all information on the sub- 
ject was refused. He thought that in a 
‘case of so much importance, affecting the 
privileges of a legislative assembly, it 
would have been more becoming to have 
laid the information before the House. 
‘However, he did not mean to say that he 
might not hereafter be of opinion that the 
whole proceeding was right ; but, as yet, 
he certainly felt that no satisfactory ex- 
planation had been given ; and, if his hon. 
friend should persevere in taking the opi- 
nion of the House, he should certainly 
give him the assistance of his vote. 
The Attorney. General said, in expla- 
nation, that he thought he had given a 
‘full contradiction to the statement of the 
hon. mover, that the presence of the | 
House of Keys, or a majority of them, | 
was atvany time essential to the validity of | 
‘any verdict. ‘Such was not the case. On | 
an inspection of the documents submitted | 
to him, he was of opinion, that they had 
no such right as that which they claimed. 
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Mr. W. Courtenay said, it appeared to 
him, that the real question which the 
House had to determine was, whether his 


right hon. friend, the secretary of state, 
_had acted properly in the course which 
he had pursued [cries of “ no, no”}. He 
contended that it was; for all those who 


had spoken on the other side of the 
House, had put the question in that shape. 
What the secretary of state had to do was 
this: to declare how practically the judi- 
cature of the island was to be adminis- 
tered; and he had very properly, ex- 
ercising a sound caution, intrenched him- 
self under those wise guards which his 
situation afforded him. What was to be 
done? How was the governor to act? 
Was the administration of justice to stand 
still, or was the secretary of state to 
hesitate in giving him the best advice he 
could procure? It appeared to him, that 
he had no other alternative but the course 
he had pursued. The question was, whe- 
ther the governor was bound to summon 
these parties or not? He should not dis- 
cuss the question as to the propriety of 
the House of Keys forming a part of the 
criminal court. The only point was, whe- 
ther they had exercised this usage right- 
fully, or whether they should be now 
deprived of it. ; 

The House divided. Ayes 28: Noes 
26.—Majority for the motion, 2. 
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Game Laws.]° Earl: Grosvenor stated, 
that a petition praying for an alteration in 
the Game Laws had been put into his hands, 
but as there was some irregularity in the 
wording of it he should abstain from pre- 
senting it. He should, however, avail 
himself of the opportunity to say a few 
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words on this subject, which he was happy 
to find had attracted attention in another 
place; and their lordships would agree 
with him that nothing could be more 
entitled to serious consideration, when it 
was ascertained, that nearly one half, or 
at least one-third of thepersons confined 
in the gaols throughout the country con- 
sisted of individuals committed for viola- 
tions of the game laws. Such was his 
sense of the paramount importance of the 
subject, that had it not been taken up in 
another place, and especially by a gentle- 
man so well qualified, on account of his 
personal consideration as member of a 
great county, and his connexion with his 
majesty’s ministers, to give weight to the 
change recommended, he should have 
submitted a proposition of a similar kind 
to their lordships himself. Under these 
circumstances, however, he hoped that 
the proposition made elsewhere would 
have the support of the government and 
both Houses of Parliament. The change 
in the law which was proposed appeared, 
to him to be of all others that which was 
best calculated to remove the enormous 
evils to which the state of the legislation 
respecting a had given birth. He 
was aware that many objections would be 
urged to the alteration; but he was con- 
fident that they would not be found of 
sufficient weight to counterbalance the 
advantages which must arise from the 
projected amendment of the law. Some 
persons were of opinion, that authorizing 
the sale of game would diminish its 
quantity. This he believed would be 
found to be an erroneous view of the 
subject. It was at present always to be 
purchased when wanted, and the only 
effect of legalizing the sale would be, to 
render it less dear. It was also said, that 
any interference with the sports of the 
field would render the country gentlemen 
less disposed to reside on their estates. 
He well knew that it was common for the 
country gentlemen to take great pleasure 
in these sports; but they had other oc- 
cupations of a far more important nature, 
in which it was equally common for them 
to be engaged, and which he was per- 
suaded would always render them as de- 
sirous of residing in the country as their 
love of fieldsports. But, instead of having 
the effect of diminishing game, he was 
convinced the change would increase it. 
Aristocratic pride might be offended at 
the opportunity which every person would 
have of procuring game ; but those who 
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had already lowered their aristocratic 
pride so far as to sell that game, surely 
need not take alarm at the-measure pro- 
posed. He trusted their lordships would 
turn their serious attention to this im- 
portant subject, before the bill came from 
the other House. 
Se 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Thursday, February 49. 


Wine Dutizs.] Mr. 7. Wilson, in 
presepting a petition against the present 
igh duties on foreign wines from Mr. 
James Warre, a wine-merchant in London, 
called the attention of the chancellor of 
the exchequer to it, as proving beyond a 
doubt that, in matters of revenue, two 
and two did not always make four. It 
appeared from the statement of the pe- 
titioner, that in 1801, when the duty was 
8s. 9d. per gallon, the sum paid into the 
revenue was 2,307,000/. and that from the 
year 1821 down to the year 1523, the 
average sum paid was only 1,927,000/. 
though the duty was nearly doubled. He 
called upon- the right hon. gentleman to 
increase the comforts of the people by re- 
ducing these duties, and thus allowin 
them to have their wine at 3s. and 3s. 6d. 
instead of 6s. a bottle. 

Mr. Hume expressed his surprise that 
the right hon. gentleman had not taken 
some notice of the observations made by 
the hon. member for London. He trusted 
that the right hon. gentleman would give 
the House some information on this point 
on the 23rd; and that.if he did not then 
give some prospect of having these duties 
reduced, some hon. member would bring 
forward a specific motion for their reduc- 
tion. He was convinced that by taking 
off half the duty on French wines, the 
quantity consumed would be more than 
doubled, and that the benefit to the re- 
venue would in consequence be consider- 
able. Besides, smuggling would be pre- 
vented ; and by that means a sum of a 
million a year now expended on the pre- 
ventive service, would be entirely saved to 
the revenue of the country. 


Bank oF ENGLAND—BALANCES AND 
CHARGEOF MANAGEMENT.] Mr. Gren- 
fell, in rising to moye for the production 
of the papers which he had annually moved 
for, respecting the Bank of England, said, 
that before he proceeded to remark on the 
accounts which were the object of his 
motion, he would, with the permission of 
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the House, state very shortly the reasons 
which induced him to forego calling on 
the Bank for the production of a part of 
the papers which had been originally com- 
prehended in his notice, he meant, an 
account of the amount of Bank-notes and 
post-bills actually in circulation. At 
the time when he had first intended to 
move. for those accounts, he did not an- 
ticipate that there would be any objection 
to the production of the accounts, which 
would bring the account of Bank-notes 
in circulation from March last, down to 
the present time. However, subsequently 
to the notice he had given, an hon. di- 
rector had stated that the Bank had an 
objection to the production of the account 
of the amount of notes in circulation. His 
hon: friend had stated the objection of the 
‘Bank to the production of such an account 
to rest on this ground—that since the re- 
sumption of cash payments by the Bank, 
that body discharging all demands upon 
‘it according to the ordinary law, it was 
‘precisely the same as calling upon any in- 
‘dividual merchant or banker to furnish 
the House with an account of the amount 
‘of his acceptances, as to call upon the 
Bank to produce an account of the actual 
amount of its circulation. He could not 
agree to the justness of this parallel. 
When he considered the great public 
trust reposed in the Bank—when he con- 
sidered that thirty millions were entrusted 
to the Bank annually to pay the dividends 
‘to the national creditors—when he con- 
sidered that the whole of the revenue of 
the country might be, according to law, 

aid by the different revenue departments 
mto the Bank of England—and when he 
remembered all the other exclusive privi- 
leges which the Bank enjoyed, the like of 
which no private establishment could boast 
of ; he could by no means admit, that it 
stood in the same situation as an ordinary 
mercantile establishment. “On the con- 
trary, he held it to be the duty of the 
House to call upon the Bank, from time 
to time, to render an account of its issues. 
But, as he thought it might not be expe- 
dient to press for the production of the 
account, he should not at present perse- 
vere in his motion. There was also as 
yet unrepealed the Stamp act, which di- 
‘rected that the Bank of England should 
yearly produce to the Stamp-office, the 
amount of its notes in circulation weekly 
for the preceding year, that the sum might 
be calculated which it should pay in lieu 
of stamp-duty. If that bill were not re- 
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pealed, the Bank would be soon called 
upon to produce the amount of its circu- 
lation without any special order of the 
House ; but in the same bill it was direct- 
ed, that when cash payments should be 
resumed, some other principle of commu- 
tation would be established. As that sub- 
ject would, of necessity, soon come under 
the consideration of the House, he should 
not now press for an account of the notes 
in circulation, but should confine himself 
to those annual accounts, to the produc- 
tion of which no objection would be made. 
These accounts were the statement of the 
balance of public money in the hands of 
the Bank, and of the charge made by the 
Bank for the management of the- public 
debt. As to the balances of public money 
those who recollected the discussions in 
the House on the subject, would know 
that formerly they had fluctuated from 
ten to twelve millions, and that in the last 
four or five years, in consequence, as he 
believed, of what had been said in the 
House, they had been reduced to an 
average of about four millions. From this 
reduced amount of balance, however, the 
Bank, he was prepared to contend, derived 
a larger profit, than the service they ren- 
dered to the public deserved. The public, 
it would be remembered; were paying the 
Bank 3 per cent interest on fifteen 
millions, the whole original amount of 
the capital of that corporation. Calcu- 
lating on this rate'of interest, the profit 
of the Bank on the four millions was 
120,000. per annuin. Now, if the sum 
were lodged in the hands of any private 
banker, he would think himself liberally 
paid by 20,000/. per annum. The public, 
therefore, lost on this account, and the 
Bank gained 100,000/. a year.—Now, as 
to the charge for the management of the 
public debt, he would repeat, after the 
most attentive consideration, that on this 
head also a very considerable saving might 
be effected. In the last year, the charge 
for the management of the public debt was 
nearly 260,000/. a-year. In speaking of 
this charge, he could never mention it 
without doing justice to the Bank, by 
saying, that no service could be perform- 
ed with more advantage to the public, 
and credit to those who executed it. 
But, however perfectly it was performed, 
it might be overpaid, and ‘instead of 
260,000/., he had no doubt, that by 
160,000/. a-year, the’ management of 
the debt would be very amply and li- 
berally paid. Here, then, under proper 
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regulations, would be another annual 
saving of 100,0004 It was, he knew, 
contended by the Bank, that under their 
charter, strengthened by the act of 1808, 
they had a right to the sum now paid for 
the management of the public debt, and 
that it would be a breach of faith to re- 
duce it. A case had been some years ago 
laid before the Attorney and Solicitor- 
general on this subject, and their opinion 
was undoubtedly in favour of the inter- 
pretation of the Bank. He, however, 
need not say, that the. opinions of legal 
gentlemen, very much depended on the 
mode in which cases were drawn up. 
There were two points connected with 
that case, which, if he had drawn it up, 
he would have stated in such a manner as 
would, he thought, have given those 
learned persons a different view of the 
subject. He did not pretend to speak 
from his own knowledge of the law; but 
he was fortified in his opinion on this 
matter by the concurrent opinion of a 
very high authority. The late Mr. 
Horner, when the act of 1808 was passed, 
had stated, that there was nothing in the 
act itself, or in the circumstances under 
which that act was passed, that prevented 
the public from revising the system, and 
reducing the sum paid to the Bank for 
managing the public debt.—The hon. 

entleman concluded by moving, ‘* That 
there be laid before this House; 1. An 
Account of the aggregate amount of all 
Balances of Public Money in the hands of 
the Bank, including the money taken from 
the Exchequer by the Bank in Exchange 
for Exchequer Bills deposited at the Ex- 
chequer ; and including also, the balances 
of the Accountant General of the Court 
of Chancery, Unclaimed Dividends, and 
Lottery Prizes, and all other Public de- 
posits, on the Ist and ]5th days of each 
month, for the year 1823; stating the 
average amount of the whole, made up 
from the said days.” 2. “ An Account 
of money paid or payable at the Bank of 
England, for the management of the pub- 
lic debt in the year 1823; together with 
an Account of all Allowances made by 
the Public to the Bank, or charged by 
the Bank against the Public, for transact- 
ing any Public service in the year 1823, 
describing the nature of the services, and 
the amount charged thereon in the said 
year, and including thesum of 4000/., under 
the denomination of ¢ House Money,’ or 
* House Expenses,’ and also the sum of 
1,898/, 3s. 5d. under the denomination of 
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‘ Charges of Management on South Sea 
Stock;” and stating the aggregate amount 
of the whole.’ 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that with respect to what had fallen 
from the hon. gentleman, as to the right 
of calling upon the Bank to furnish an 
account of the Bank-notes issued, he 
confessed he thought it would be ex- 
tremely hard upon the Bank to expect, 
under the circumstances in which they 
stood towards the public, that they should, 
as a matter of course, furnish such an 
account. He would not go so far as to 
say, that there might not .be circum- 
stances which would justify the House in 
calling for such an account; but he could 
not concur with the hon. gentleman, as 
to the justice or expediency of calling for 
it as a mere matter of course. With re- 
spect to the other topics which the hon. 
member had introduced, as he had no ob- 
jection to his motion, he did not think it 
necessary to enter into them at any 
length. The subject was not before the 
House, and no practical result could 
follow from discussing it on the present 
occasion. The hon. gentleman had stated 
most accurately, that within the last few 
years, the balances in the hands of the 
Bank had been greatly diminished, and 
rendered available to the public service. 
The Bank had most readily acquiesced in 
the arrangements by which the amount 
of those balances had been diminished. 
With respect to the charge for the ma- 
nagement of the public debt, he did not 
quite understand whether it was the in- 
tention of the hon. gentleman to call upon 
the House to express any specific opi- 
nion as to the expediency of reducing 
that charge. He would not pretend ty 
offer any decided opinion upon a question | 
of law, but it certainly did appear to him, 
that the grounds upon which the law offi- 
cers of the Crown had given their opi- 
nion as to the right of the Bank to claim 
an adherence to the agreement made in 
the time of Mr. Perceval, were most solid 
and substantial. He could not think, 
therefore, that the House would be justi- 
fied in calling upon the Bank, whether 
they would or not, to manage the public 
debt ata reduced charge. The House 
would recollect, that some years ago, the 
Bank consented to a reduction of charge 
with respect to all that portion of the 
public debt which exceeded a given 
amount, by way of general compromise, 
As long as the Bank charter lasted, he 
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thought, that in fairness, that compromise 
ought to be binding on the public. Look- 
ing, as‘he did, to the fact, that the Bank 
had, under circumstances of great public 
difficulty; contributed most essentially to 
the welfare of the country, he thought 
they ought not to be looking out for every 
possible opportunity of straining the law 
to their prejudice; He felt, therefore; 
that it would be unjust in the public to 
call upon the Bank to accept, during the 
remainder of their charter, a less sum 
than they were entitled by their agree- 
ment, to receive for the management of 
the public debt, in the discharge of which 
duty they had so essentially contributed 
to the public service. 

Mr. Hume said, it was of véry great 
importance, that his majesty’s ministers 
should take immediate steps to free them- 
selves from the trammels in which they 
had long been held by the Bank. As the 
interest of money was now nearly on a 
level with what it was when the Bank 
lent a large sum to government, he hoped 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
not listen to any application for a renewal 
of the Bank charter, but would pay off 
every shilling that had been borrowed 
from the Bank. It would not be diffi- 
cult to do that, as the 3 per cents were at 
par. Let the country gentlemen recollect, 
that the Bank were now acting as pawn- 
brokers on a large scale, and were lending 
money on estates—a system entirely con- 
trary to the original intention of that in- 
stitutiun. The intention was, that they 
should be ready, on any emergency, to 
discount for the public interest, for the 
benefit of trade and commerce. Now, 
what did this body really do? They kept 
Wp discounts above the current rate of the 
day. They kept up the rate of discount at 
4 per cent, when every where else it could 
be obtained at 3 per cent. He could not 
accedetotheopinion of his hon. friend, that 
it was inexpedient to call for an account 
of the issues 6f Bank-notes. He thought 
the House ought to have before it a re- 
turn of the amount of discounts effected 
by the Bank. He only wanted the amount 
of the discounts, he did not seek for the 
names of individuals. It was said, that 
this monopolizing company had given 
great assistance to the country, and that 
trade and commerce could not go on 
without them. But what assistance had 
they given? Circumstances were now 
changed; and, without any aid from 
them, trade and commerce were going on 
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as well as they ever had done. Let go- 
vernment pay them off the fifteen million 
which the public owed them, and if they 
afterwards wanted loans, the Bank would 
advance them money enough for 2} or 3 
per cent. . The country gentlemen would 
thus receive effectual relief; for the Bank 
would not know what to do with their 
money, and must lend it at a very re- 
duced interest. He hoped, before the 
expiration of the charter, that a regular 
inquiry would be instituted into the whole 
subject. He did not pretend to be a man 
of deep legal learning; but he would 
state a fact or two on the subject of the 
charges demanded by the Bank, for ma- 
nagihg the public debt, which were wor- 
thy of notice. The bargain, which the 
chancellor of the exchequer now argued 
ought not to be broken, had taken place 
in 1800, and a bill had passed in 1808, 
creating a new bargain, in which it 
was declared, that as the amount of thie 
public debt had very much increased 
since the year 1800, it was reasonable that 
the Bank should have an increased allow- 
ance for its management. The debt had 
increased one-third, that was from 600 to 
800 million, and the terms of the bargain 
were therefore altered for the purpose of 
granting to the Bank a proportional it- 
crease of allowance for the charge of ma- 
nagement. There was no ground, there- 
fore, for the assertion, that the bargain 
between the Bank and the public could 
not be altered ; and, as the allowance was 
increased in 1808, it was equally reason- 
able that it should be reducéd now, when 
circumstances called for its reduction. 
He wassatisfied, that by making such @ re- 
duction, 150,000/. might and ought to be 
saved, which now went out of the pockets 
of the people. 

Sir H. Parnell said, that he thought 
the House should no longer delay to turn 
its attention to the expediency of renew- 
ing the charter of the Bank of England. 
Heretofore, it had been the regular cus- 
tom to renew the charter several years 
before the existing charter had expired. 
The last renewal was made when the ex 
isting charter had eleven Years to run: 
The present charter had nine years only 
to continue, and he felt very anxious to 
prevent the making of any agreement be- 
tween the government and the Bank for 
a renewal, without a full examination of 
the policy of again conferring upon the 
Bank of England any exclusive privilege. 
The practice had been, for governntent to 
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make a secret arratigement with the 
Bank; to submit it immediately to the 
proprietors of the Bank for their appro« 
bation; and to call upon the House the 
next day to confirm it; without affording 
any opportunity of fair deliberation. So 
much information had been obtained upon 
the banking trade, and upon the nature 
of currency in the last fifteen years, that 
it was particularly necessary to enter 
upon a full investigation of the policy of 
renewing the Bank charter, before any 
negotiation should be entered upon be- 
tween the government and the Bank ; 
and he trusted the government would 
not commence any such negotiation, 
until the sensé of parliament had been 
taken on this important subject. 

Mr. Manning said, he did not mean 
to oppose the hon. membet’s motion. 
The Bank had ever shown the greatest 
readiness to lay its affairs before the 

lic. He had no objection whatever 

to the account of the public balances 
in the hands of the Bank, nor to the 
atnount of the charges for managing 
the public debt, being produced. With 
respect to the returns made to the 
Stamp-office, which had been alluded to 
by the hon. mover, they would undoubt- 
edly be continued for public purposes, 
The hon. member for Aberdeen had 
thought it quite right that the amount of 
the issues of Bank-notes should be laid 
before the House: but, surely, it was 
rather novel to ask for a list of bills, or 
to inquire into any retail transactions of 
a banker. If they once entered into this 
minute examination, he saw no mode of 
revetiting a constant recurrence to it. 
he hon. mover had spoken of the large 
sums that were made by the Bank for the 
management of the public debt; at the 
satne time that he did not deny the ac- 
curacy and promptitude with which the 
public business was conducted. The ma- 
nagement of the debt was not, however, 
overpaid ; for it should be observed, that 
the Bank were obliged to run the risk 
of forgeries in the transfer of stock. The 
charge for managing the public debt was 
exactly 7d. in the hundred pounds, which 
was no very exorbitant sum: The hon. 
member for Aberdeen had censured the 
Bak for lending monéy to the landed in- 
terest, as being a practice opposed to the 
‘principles on which that establishment 
was founded. Now, the fact was other- 
wise. They were empowered by their 


charter, to purchase lands, manors, and 
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hereditaments ; and an act had been pass- 
éd in the time of king William, for the 
éxptess purpose of encouraging the Bank 
to lend money on land. After all the 
complaints of gentlemen in this House on 
the subject of agricultural distress—after 
the repeated statements that they could 
not get any relief from the country 
bankers, it was surely rather’ hard to 
blame the Bank for granting that ac- 
commodation which could not be obtained 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Ellice said, that the hon. ditector 
had totally mistepresented the argument 
of his hon. friend, the member for Aber- 
deen. His hon. friend had not made it a 
ground of charge against the Bank, that 
they had advanced money to the landed 
interest; on the contrary, he had con- 
tended, that if the government paid off 
the debt tothe Bank, that corporation 
would be enabled to lend their money at 
a cheaper rate. With respect to the 
propriety of that House requiring from 
the Bank a statement of the amount of 
their notes in circulation, he admitted, 
that if the Bank were merely a corporate 
body, without any extraordinary privi- 
leges, like the Bank of Scotland, they 
would have no right to call upon them 
for such an account. But, the situation 
of the Bank of England was an exception 
to all general rules. It was a great mo- 
nopolizing body, enjoying privileges which 
belonged to no other corporation, and to 
no other class of his majesty’s subjects. 
Those privileges were granted for the be- 
nefit of commerce; but, instead of em- 
ploying their capital for the advantage of 
trade, as was intended on its original es- 
tablishment, the whole conduct of the 
Bank had been directly opposed to the 
commercial interests of the country. It 
was difficult, he knew, to find a set of 
men in that House to take this view of 
the subject; because the system of the 
Bank was in favour of the great capitalists. 
If a great capitalist went into the market, 
the conduct of the Bank did not affect 
him in borrowing; but it did affect the 
rate of discount between an individual 
and his banker, and it sensibly affected 
men of moderate capital. While others 
would be content to discount for 34, the 
Bank kept up the rate to 4 per cent. 
As the Tariff of the Bank of England was 
a rule to all the other banks in the coun- 
try, every person who went for discount 
to his banker, was obliged to pay 4J. 
per cent for it, because the Bank thought 
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proper to charge that sum. He wished. 


it to be seen, but, for himself, he did 
not believe, that of the legitimate ye 
—commercial bills—in which the Ban 

ought properly to vest their money—he 
did not, he said, believe,-that their secu- 
rity of that description amounted to half 
a million; and that only among the worst 
bills that came into the market. And yet 
it was said, that the House had not a right 
to ask the amount of the Bank paper in 
circulation. In his opinion, it was most 
necessary to:ask that question, that the 
country might know what it had to trust 
to. Suppose money to be suddenly 
wanted, how, under the present circum- 
stances, must the Bank proceed to raise 
it? Why, either they must sell Exche- 
quer bills, and so distress the government; 
or call upon the landed interest, and so 
distress the country gentlemen. There 
was really an aversion to disclosure about 
the Bank, which he did not know how to 
account for. The director who had 
spoken last had said—‘* Would you ask 
us the amount of our discounts?’’? And, 
why not? Was the Bank of France in a 
jot the less credit, because it stated an- 
nually, not only the amount of its dis- 
counts, and of its paper in circulation, 
but actually of the profits which it de- 
rived, and of the bullion it had in its 
coffers. He took, of the whole question, 
the same view with his hon. friend near 
him; and, if ever it was in the power of 
the country to repay the Bank advances, 
he trusted that the opportunity would not 
be lost, of making government indepen- 
dent of that body. Such an arrangement, 
as it seemed to him, was particularly de- 
sirable, before the question of the renewal 
of the Bank charter came on. He hoped 
that that exclusive charter would never 
again be granted; and that the conduct 
of the Bank during the last ten or twelve 
years would make government ver 

cautious how they entertained any suc 

proposition. The right hon. the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer had protested 
against the idea of straining any point to 
the prejudice of the Bank. He thought, 
however, that the Bank had very little to 
complain of, when their stock, after all 
their past profits, was at 238. Upon the 
question, however, of the incompetency 
of the House to interfere with the ma- 
nagement of the public debt, he differed 
entirely from the right hon. gentleman. 
With respect to the agreement between 
the Bank and the public as to the ma- 
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nagement of the public debt, there was a 
part of the correspondence with Mr. Per- 
ceval, in 1808, which very much strength- 
ened the view which his hon. friend, the 
member for Aberdeen, had taken of the 
case. Mr. Perceval’s words were these :-— 
“ Under this disposition I am strongly in- 
clined to give way to the suggestions of 
the Bank, as regards the manner of ar- 
ranging that part of the public debt, so 
far as it applies to present circumstances, 
or to circumstances expected to occur 
within a short period.”” It was evident, 
from these words, that it was not the in- 
tention of the government to preclude the 
House from any future consideration of 
the subject, or any alteration in the terms 
of the agreement, which circumstances 
might subsequently render necessary. 
At a time when reductions had been 
made in every department of the public 
service—reductions which, in many cases, 
operated with great severity, as a tax 
upon the income of men who had served 
the public—the country had a_ right to 
expect a reduction in the inordinate al- 
lowance made to the Bank for the ma- 
nagement of the public debt. 

r. Pearse contended, that the con- 
duct of the Bank did not deserve the 
censure which {had been passed upon it. 
The directors had not been induced, to 
refuse the accounts, because they were 
afraid to produce them, but because they 
did not conceive it fair, or warranted by 
the occasion. With regard to the balan- 
ces, four millions sounded high in a round 
sum: but the House was mistaken, if it 
supposed that the Bank derived such vast 
advantage from it. The total was made up 
of various small sums under sixty different 
heads of account; and therefore could 
not be productive of very great profits. 

Mr. Baring said, he thought it was 
premature to be discussing at the present 
moment the question of renewing, or not 
renewing, the Bank charter; but if any 
persons believed that the country would 
be able to get on without any such esta- 
blishment as a Bank, or without an 
establishment a good deal like what the 
Bank was at present, he differed from such 
persons in opinion, and he thought that 
they would find themselves mistaken. 
With the management of the public debt 
he would not meddle, for it. was a subject 
which had been already canvassed over 
and over again. The question of the 
balances, as it seemed to him, had always 
been most unfairly stated by the hon. 
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member who had opened the debate. It 
did not appear to him, that the sum of 
120,000/. was more than they were enti- 
tled to; for one of the items in the corres- 
pondence between the Bank and Mr. 
Perceval was, that the Bank should receive 
a compensation at that rate; so that the 
balances being now four millions instead 
of six, he thought that the sum of 120,000/. 
was not more than the Bank had a right 
to receive. Another part of the complaint 
against the Bank was, that they lent their 
capital at the rate of 4 percent. It was 
undoubtedly true, that at present the 
public could receive no advantage on 
these terms; but the House were bound 
to remember the time when the Bank did 
lend at 3 per cent, and that, too, at a con- 
siderable advantage to the public. With 
respect to the loans of money by the Bank 
upon mortgage, there was no doubt that 
under existing circumstances, the country 
gentlemen had been greatly benefitted by 
the practice: but, at the same time that 
he fully admitted the extent of the present 
advantage, he was compelled to consider 
the principle as in the highest degree 
doubtful. And he thought it, indeed, a 
course the most likely that could be taken 
to carry the country, at some future 
period, back to the distress and evils of a 
paper system. If the country, while we 
were in a state of peace, was to be kept 
iff readiness for a state of war, an efficient 
bank was just as necessary to us-as an 
efficient army andnavy. But, if the Bank 
should have twelve or thirteen millions of 
capital vested in mortgages, in addition to 
the burthen of the dead weight, they 
would be but ill-able to render the coun- 
try any assistance, should we be compell- 
‘ed to enter into a war of any importance, 
where a great exertion would be required ; 
so, that, although he was perfectly sensi- 
ble of the partial advantages conferred by 
the system of loans on mortgages, yet he 
trusted that the House would not shut its 
eyes to the public danger that might arise 
from the practice. It was impossible for 
him to mention the ‘subject of the naval 
and military pensions, without recalling to 
the attention of the House the constant 
and decided warnings which the Chancel- 
Jor’ of the “Exchequer had received, 
against entering on so extraordinary a 
‘project. From no man of sense, had he 
‘received the least encouragement ; and he 
really believed the right hon gentleman 
had been drawn into the scheme, merely 
from a desire to screen his predecessor 
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from exposure. He could never believe 
that the right hon. gentleman could ever 
have originated such a proposition ; par- 
ticularly when he recollected the sound, 
and enlightened, and liberal opinions, 
which he had heard him, with so much 
satisfaction, deliver in that House. He 
conceived that the greatest possible sacri- 
fice had been made by the public, when 
that bargain was made with the Bank. It 
was worth to the Bank nothing short of a 
million and a half. They might talk of 
120,000/.: but, let any man only take the 
trouble of putting pen to paper, and he 
would find that there had, at least, been a 
sacrifice, on the part of the public, of a 
million and a half [hear, hear!]. Atthe 
time when the contract was made, the 
government undertook to get money from 
the Bank, for five years prospectively at 
74. Thus we borrowed at 74 and paid at 
90, and very possibly we might have to 
pay at par. It was a strange financial 
operation, by which the country was to 
borrow at 74 and possibly redeem at 100. 
He knew the answer-that would be given 
to this statement, ‘* the stocks have got 
up, it is true, but might they not have 
fallen ? and if so, would not this have been 
a good bargain on the part of the public?” 
But, let the question be considered in 
what-manner it might, still he thought the 
measure most impolitic and injurious ; 
for, if the country had been drawn into a 
war then the bargain would have been 
good for nothing ; inasmuch as the Bank 
would have been choaked with the burthen 
of it, and would have been unable to ren. 
der the country assistance ; and, if it was 
expected that we should remain at peace, 
then, he contended, the one million and a 
half had been completely thrown sy 
However, he must again repeat, that he 
completely exonerated the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer from any blame in the 
arrangement ; and he sincerely trusted, 
that nothing would induce him again to 
renew a financial operation of that de- 
scription. Let any gentleman only look 
to the balance-sheet of this year, and he 
would see how perplexing and unintelligi- 
ble this operation was. He defied any 
gentleman in that House, not connected 
with the Treasury, to explain what was its 
precise meaning or tendency. If any 
country gentleman, wishing for informa- 
tion on that subject, and not acquainted 
with its technicalities, should take up that 
paper with a view to inform himself, he 
must throw it down in disgust, unable to 
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discover its meaning. There was another 
circumstance to which he wished to call 
the attentionof the House. It had been 
suggested as being desirable to pay off the 
debt due tothe Bank. Now, it appeared to 
him quite useless to pay off the debt 
for the purpose that had been alleged, 
namely, that of rendering the government 
independent of the Bank. But in the pre- 
sent state of the money market, he saw 
no difficulty in accomplishing that object ; 
for the government could render them- 
selves independent of the Bank in five 
minutes, by borrowing the fifteen millions, 
which were duetoit, Onthe subject of 
the sinking fund, it would perhaps be 
more convenient to remark after the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had made his ex- 
posé of the finances of the country, but it 
appeared to him, that the best application 
of that surplus of the revenue would be 
to the payment of those claims on the 
country which must be paid in money ; 
either to defray the sum which was due to 
the Bank (if that were considered neces- 
sary ), or the payment of Exchequer Bills ; 
but he protested altogether against its pre- 
sent application, namely, the repaying at 
100 what we had borrowed at 50 or 60. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney said, that though 
the right of the House, now that the 
Bank paid in specie, to call on them for 
a return of their notes in circulation might 
perhaps, be questionable, he thought it 
matter of great public interest, that the 
amount should be periodically known ; as, 
in point of fact, the Bank issues, payable 
in specie or not, had an immense influence 
on all money. transactions: and he would 
put it to the Bank Directors themselves, 
whether, in continuing to give the public 
such information, they would not consult 
their own convenience, and indeed safety : 
as any alarm which at any time might 
arise, might bring the same sort of ruin 
on them, as took place in 1797, and be 
infinitely increased, by an exaggerated 
idea of the amount of their notes in cir- 
culation: the effect of concealment then 
having been, that Paine had estimated the 
notes of the Bank at sixty millions, when 
it was found they were only nine. 

Mr. Maberly said, he considered the 
profit which the Bank of England derived 
from the management of the public debt 
much more then they had a right to re- 
ceive; and he thought it would be very 
adviseable that a committee should be ap- 
pointed to examine the matter, and de- 
termine what profit the Bank should re- 
ceive; and if, as had been stated, 100,000/. 
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was sufficient for them, he could see no 
good reason why they should receive 
200,000/. He was ready to give them a 
fair and liberal remuneration, but he was 
not prepared to give them any thing they 
might demand, They might talk as long 
as they pleased of the Bank lending money 
to the public at 3 per cent; but he be- 
lieved, if a committee were appointed, it 
would be satisfactorily proved, that they 
received 5 or 6 per cent. He could not 
say positively that, according to their 
charter, they were not entitled to it; but 
if there was not an express stipulation to 
the contrary, he would not allow the Bank 
more than a fair and reasonable profit. 
He thought the chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer should take some legal opinion 
upon the subject; and, if no doubt was 
found to exist upon that point, the Bank 
should not be allowed to receive more 
than a fair remuneration and a liberal 
profit.—On the subject of the dead weight 
he could never speak without deprecating 
that contract with the Bank, as most im- 
politic and unwise; and as a measure by 
which an enormous gain was given to the 
Bank, and an enormous loss was sustained 
by the public. It was a\most wanton 
bargain, by which the country had suf- 
fered considerably. 

Mr. Monck said, he did not conceive 
the Bank was enabled by its charter to 
lend money on mortgages. He knew the 
word “pledges” was introduced ;. but 
that referred to gold and silver, and mer- 
chandize belonging to merchants, and if 
mortgages had been contemplated, the 
would, no doubt, have been Getetdael. 
Nothing could be more dangerous to the 
public, than for the Bank to invest its 
capital in mortgages. What would be 
the situation of the country in case of a 
war, if the capital of the Bank was tied 
up in mortgages the Bank would be 
coming down to that House, having in- 
vested, perhaps, twelve or thirteen mil- 
lions of capital, with a statement of their 
distresses; they would be abliged to stop 
payment in money: and then we should 
see renewed all the evils from which we 
were only now recovering. If any illus- 
tration were wanted of the state of things 
which he was endeavouring to describe, 
he might advert to the failure of the 
country banks in 1815. Many of those 
banks were solvent in effects; but for 
those effects they were unable to get 
money, and thereby desolation was spread 
around the entire coustry, They now 
found the Bank of England exactly fol- 
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lowing in their footsteps. If the Bank 
themselves were to be the only sufferers, 
he.should not complain; but their con- 
duct would affect the country at large. 
The only security against the catastrophe 
which had occurred in 1797, would be, to 
institute a proper inquiry into the state 
of the Bank. If that inquiry had been 
made at that unhappy period, the calamity 
to which he had alluded would never 
have occurred. The Bank of France had 
been most properly cited as an example, 
for they not only furnished a statement of 
their accounts, but a committee was ac- 
tually appointed to sit in judgment on 
them, to ascertain their profits; and they 
were not allowed to divide more than their 
due. ._He could see no other means 
whereby the evils of 1797 could be 
avoided, than by compelling the Bank to 
ublish an annual account of their issues. 
‘It had been stated, that it was desirable 
there should be some great company like 
the Bank to lend money to the public ; 
but did we not know that there were many 
companies who would be glad to do it on 
more advantageous terms? It had also 
been asserted, that the Bank had main- 
tained its credit for twenty years; but, in 
the year 1797, they were compelled to 
stop payment; and God forbid that such 
another twenty years should ever return! 
He hoped that, when the Bank charter 
came to be considered, its renewal would 
not be granted, as a matter of course ;- for 
he was quite persuaded that in the city of 
London, twelve merchants could be found 
whose security would be just as unques- 
tionable as that of the Bank, and who 
.would be glad to do the public business 
gratuitously. He therefore saw no reason 
whatever why we should make a com- 
Hument of 2 or 300,000/. a year to the 
ank, 
The motion was agreed to. 


Gao, Laws AMENDMENT BILL— 
Treap-Mitt.] Mr. Secretary Peel 
rose, pursuant to notice, to move for leave 
to bring in a bill to amend the Gaol act 
passed in the last session. It had been 
found, upon carrying that act into execu- 
tion, that there were one or two particulars 
which impeded its operation, and to amend 
it in these respects was the object of his 
present motion. In the first place, the 
act as it now stood required certain things 
to be done at the general quarter sessions 
in each county. The counties of York 
and Lincola being divided into districts, 
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and the perlodical administration of justice 
in those counties being under a different 
regulation, there were no general quarter 
sessions, and therefore, until by a new 
enactment they should be included in the 
act, they could not. be brought under its 
operation, Another of the amendments — 
which he proposed to introduce was, to 
give to local magistrates a power of com- 
mitting prisoners to the county gaol at 
once, instead of to the district prisons. 
He. was convinced that the more this 
practice was reduced the better; and it 
would be still more advantageous, if there 
were only one gaol in each county, to 
which all the prisoners should be com- 
mitted. As far as he had been able to 
gather the general wish of the inhabitants 
of the districts he alluded to, they would 
prefer having their prisoners committed 
to the county gaol, and would willingly 
pay the expense of carrying them thither. 
The uniformity of discipline which pre- 
vailed in county gaols could never be at- 
tained in smaller prisons; while any 
abuses which crept into the former would 
be more readily discovered and corrected, 
The prisons of the local jurisdictions 
sometimes contained no more than four 
or five prisoners; they were not subject 
to the same visitation as the county gaols ; 
nor was it possible to place them under 
that inspection which was so easily applied 
to a larger number. There was also 
another topic which he intended to in- 
clude in the bill. Great difference of 
opinion prevailed, with respect to the 
compelling prisoners who were committed 
for trial, to Jabour in the same manner as 
those who were under sentence. He had 
no hesitation in saying, that he thought 
risoners ought not to be kept to hard 
abour before trial; but, for the purpose 
of removing all doubt and difference of 
opinion upon the subject, he should in- 
sert a clause to thateffect. An hon, gen- 
tleman (Mr. G. Bennet) had given notice 
of his intention to propose a measure 
remperting this particular subject, but 
as he understood that to be only in case 
he (Mr. Peel) did not take some steps 
in it, the hon. gentleman would now pro- 
bably not think it necessary to fulfil that 
intention. He concluded by moving for 
leave to bring in a bill to amend the Gaol 
act of the last session. 

Sir £. Knaichbull concurred entirely 
with the right hon. secretary, in the 
amendments which he proposed, and de- 
pregeien the practice of keeping prisoners 
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to hard labour before trial. There was, 
however, another, and no less objection- 
able practice, namely, where prisoners who 
had been sentenced by the court to im- 
prisonment, but not to labour during that 
imprisonment, were still made to labour, 
upon the principal that they ought to pro- 
vide for their support as long as they were 
within the prison. He thought that some 
remedy for this illegal practice ought to 
be provided in the proposed amendments. 

Sir T. ring took that opportunity 
of complaining of the hardship and injustice 
which was experienced by the land-own- 
ers in being compelled to pay the whole 
expence of the administration of criminal 
justice in each county. That expense 
was entirely defrayed out of the county 
rates, and Rad undergone so rapid an in- 
crease within the last fifty years, that it 
was now a very important charge. He 
had looked into the accounts of his own 
county for some years past, and, without 
troubling the House at any length, with 
the particulars of the great increase, he 
would merely state, that in the year 1761 
the charge for printing was 33/. 18s.; 
while in 1819, it had increased to 1,200/. 
The salary of the clerk of the peace in 
the first mentioned year was 300/. per 
annum, and now by means of additional 
fees, it amounted to 1,300/. He was 
aware that at present there was no other 
source but the county rates from which 
these expenses could be paid, but he 
trusted that the right hon. gentleman 
would recognize, among the alterations 
which he proposed, the principle, that 
this expenditure should be borne by the 
nation at large, and not be taken from the 
land alone. He hoped that a committee 
would be appointed ‘to inquire into the 
best mode of relieving the land-owners 
from this charge, and that at the same 
time an inquiry would be made into the 
mode of assessing the poor-rate, which 
might be considered as an item of the 
county-rate. , 

Colonel Wood rose also for the purpose 
of suggesting to the right hon. gentleman 
an alteration in the consolidated gaol act 
of the last séssion ; he meant so far as re- 
lated to the classification clauses. Ifthey 
were to be carried into execution, it could 
only be done at an expense which the 
smaller counties were ill able to bear, and 
which moreover appeared to be quite un- 
necessary. In Breconshire, the county 
which he had the honour to represent, the 
gaol consisted of four yards, four day- 
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rooms, and six cells; an estimate had been 
made of the sum it would cost to make the 
alterations required by the consolidated 
gaol act, and it was found that at the least 
it would take $,000/., or the amount of four 
county-rates; while it was quite certain 
that one half of it would never be occu- 
pied. In the adjoining county of Rad- 
nor, the gaol consisted of two-yards, two 
day-rooms, and four cells; the only pri- 
soner was sentenced to two years impri- 
sonment, and he had petitioned to be trans- 
ferred to the other county gaol, in order 
that he might not be kept in solitary ¢on- 
finement. He trusted that, seeing the 
number of prisoners in the gaols of the 
Welsh counties, which, for the honour of 
the principality, he was glad to'say were 
very few, those gaols would be exempted 
from the operation of the classification 
clauses. 

Mr. Hobhouse rose for the purpose of 
calling the right hon. gentleman's atten- 
tion to the injurious consequences of ‘the 
introduction of the tread-mill into the 
prison discipline. Notwithstanding the 
reports which the right hon. gentleman 
had received respecting it, he (Mr. H.} 
thought that a mere inspection of the 
machine was sufficient to ‘prove its inade- 
quacy to the purpose for which it was in- 
tended. All the persons sent to it were 
exposed to the same degree of labour; 
without any allowance bemg made -for 
difference of strength and constitution. 
The committee on prison discipline had 
furnished even a more cogent reason why 
punishment should be in some degree mo- 
dified, when they denounced it as a dan- 
gerous instrument of oppression in the 
hands of wanton and ignorant persons. 
He was happy to see the promptitude 
with which the secretary of state for the 
home department had met the gross mis- 
application of this system in a recent-case 
where magistrates had contended for the 
power of dooming persons to the tread- 
mill before trial. How any’ living beings 
could, for one single instant, have ‘pres 
sumed that they were justified in such a 
misapplication, appeared to him a most 
extraordinary phenomenon. And ‘(said 
Mr. Hobhouse) I must be allowed -here 
to say, that if the magistracy of this king- 
dom evince such a promptitude to exercise 


| powers of harshness and oppression, and 


unless such a spirit be met by the resis- 
tance of this House, and of the ‘govern- 
ment, that body, which have, perhaps too 
hastily, been called a blessing, will dege- 
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nerate into one of the greatest curses with 
which the people of this country could be 
afflicted, It is too much the case for 
wistrates to consider themselves, not as 
magistrates merely, but as parcel and part 
of the government; and therefore it is 
that 1 feel it highly creditable to the right 
hon, secretary, that he has given them 
this. Jesson—that, when they assume a 
wer in which they are not justified by 
w, by him they will not be counte- 
nanced. In what code of legislation in 
any country—in what usage of their own 
—could they have found even a pretext 
for such a course? It.is no excuse for 
men bound. to execute justice, that they 
thought they were right. If their own 
consciences were silent they had the same 
‘means that were open to every other per- 
son of consulting those, who were con- 
versant with the statutes of the countr 
before they proceeded to act upon a 
an assumed power. And here he could 
not help suggesting a hope, that the right 
hon. secretary would direct his attention 
to those punishments, latterly introduced 
into our prisons, where men not sentenced 
to that kind of punishment were placed 
in solitary imprisonment. He did 


hope that the utmost circumspection 


would be.exerted in watching the opera- 
‘tion of the new system, lest it might be 
converted, in the hands of ignorant and 
wanton persons, inte an engine of dread- 
full oppression. 

Alderman Wood could not coincide in 
the fears of his hon. friend, as to the ap- 
prehension of any excess of punishment 
from the introduction of the tread-mill. 
That system of labour had been in prac- 
tice in the city of London for the last hun- 
dred years, on the commercial quays; and 
he, therefore, could not see any reason 
to suppose that that portion of labour 
which was voluntarily undertaken by the 
labouring classes, could operate prejudi- 
cially as a. species of prison discipline. In 
the gaol of Newgate a severer kind of 
labour was made applicable to the wants 
of the prison, and no bad effects had been 
experienced from it. With respect to 
‘the proposition thrown out by the hon. 
member for Somersetshire, he should only 
say, that complaints of expense came 
With a very bad grace from a county 
whose prison and eae prison discipline 
had been the subject of censure in a par- 
liamentary report. As to the expenses 
attendant on the administration of crimi- 
nal justice, he begged to say in answer to 
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the hon. baronet, that, with the exception 
of the expenses to witnesses, which lay 
with the judges, the remainder was under 
the control of the local magistracy. The 
city of London met its expenditure, great 
as it was. Why should not Somersetshire? 
on what grounds, was the country at large 
to be burthened with expenses, incurred 
for local purposes ? 

Sir C. Cole stated the severe hardship 
which the new law imposed upon the 
counties in Wales. The greatest number 
of prisoners that he ever knew to have 
been in the gaol of Glamorganshire were 
18. The annual average was six; and 
yet, under the classification of prisoners, 
the expense to the county would be 5000/. 
He trusted some exception would be 
made in favour of the Welsh counties thus 
circumstanced. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that in reply 
to the observations of the hon. baronet, 
the member for Somerset, he should only 
observe, that he would willingly attend to 
any suggestion which would afford the 
best means of giving the fullest informa- 
tion to parliament, on the subject to which 
the hon. baronet had alluded. But he 
was persuaded that, for a due control 
on the expenditure which local burthens 
created, the local magistracy was best 
calculated to devise the means. To place 
such a duty on a public officer for the 
country generally, was, in his judgment, 
most objectionable ; and would lead to a 
much larger expenditure, and to a less : 
efficient check. He must be allowed to 
add, that if great burthens arose in coun- 
ties from the expenses of criminal prose- 
cutions, the certain method to reduce the 
amount, was by: a salutary and efficient 
system of prison regulation. With res- 
pect to what had fallen from.his hon. 
friends, the members for the principality, 
with every disposition to attend to the 


particular cases, he felt great difficulty in 


admitting the principle that there should 
be no classification of Welsh prisons. In 
his present view of their objections, how- 
ever, he should merely throw out as a sug- 
gestion, that though it was impossible to 
admit the exemption claimed, yet he 


thought the difficulty might be met, by 


three or four Welsh couhties combining 
to erect a prison for themselves. The 
purposes of classification would, in that 
case, be fully answered. With reference 
to what had fallen from the hon. member 
for Westminster, he really wished that 
hon. gentleman would take the trouble to 
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eruse the returns, which would shortly 
be laid on the table, on the subject. He 
(Mr. P.) had caused a most minute in- 
quiry to be made, and the weight of in- 
dividuals subjected to the | pgrrenyn of 
the tread-mill to be noted; from which 
it would appear, that so far as increased 
weight was an indication of good health, 
the punishment could not have operated 
injuriously. As the labour was only for 
the short period of a quarter of an hour 
at a time, nothing could be more easy, if 
it were found necessary, than to give to 
the robust man -two turns, and to the 
weak man only one. Indeed, the pecu- 
liar advantage of this punishment was, 
that it could be graduated. If it were 
said, why, then, was it not? the answer 
might fairly be, that the magistrates did 
not find any ill effects on the parties sub- 
jected to this discipline. On the whole, 
he considered the tread-mill as an ad- 
mirable contrivance, and that no system 
of labour could be devised which was so 
little liable to abuse. It was not neces- 
sary for him to defend the general con- 
duct of the magistrates of this country. 
He believed there was only one single 
case of a misconstruction of the act, and 
that was in the north riding of Yorkshire ; 
but to remedy that, he should introduce a 
clause to exempt a prisoner from the la- 
bour of the tread-mill prior to his con- 
viction. - 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


Juries Laws ConsoLipATION BILL. | 
Mr. Secretary Peel said, he had next to 
address the House on a subject of consi- 
derable importance; namely, the conso- 
lidating, and in some degree amending, 
the various acts relative to the summoning 
and challenging of juries. It was wholly 
unnecessary, in this period of our history, 
or in that House, to pass any eulogium 
on that great barrier of public security. 
Neither would it be supposed that any 
measure he was about to introduce was in- 
tended to weaken, in the slightest degree, 
the efficiency of that admirable system. 
Hlis object was, to consolidate all-the 
various statutes now in existence, and in 
some particulars to amend the jury enact- 
ments. When he assured the House 
that there existed no less than fifty differ- 
ent statutes applicable to the summoning, 
the qualifications, and the challenging of 
jurors, the very existence of such a fact 
would shew the propriety of consolidating 
all those various enactments into one act. 
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There were also many of those enactments — 


which had been partially repealed,or whose 
provisions had, in the progress of time, 
been madea dead letter. Looking at the 
titles of some of these statutes, it would 
be difficult to ascertain that they bore 
the slightest reference to the impanelling 
of juries, so mixed up were they with the 
most incongruous subjects. They would 
find the title of one of those acts to ex- 
press itself a provision for the recovery 
of small fines, and also for the summon- 
ing of jurors. Another they would find 
to express itself an act for the regulation 
of vagrants, the exporting of leather, and 
the ease of jurors. Another went to pro- 
vide for the payment of seamen’s wages, 
the prevention of clandestine traffic in silk 
mixed with stuff, and the summoning of 
persons from juries. Then came a fourth, 
for the exemption of apothecaries from 
filling the office of scavengers, and cer- 
tain exemptions also from serving on 
juries—so vague and incongruous were 
the acts of parliament which regulated 
the qualifications and the duties of that 
most important duty. It must, therefore, 
be an object of general satisfaction to 
extract from these various statutes, which 
amounted to twenty at least, all that was 
valuable and necessary. So far as to the 
acts which regulated the summoning of 
jurors. He did not believe that those 
which referred to the challenging of jurors 
amounted to so many, but still they were 
numerous. With the permission of the 
House, however, he would bring in the 
bill, and when printed, an opportunity 
would be afforded for examining those 
amendments which it was impossible for 
him at present accurately to describe. 
He trusted that there would not be found 
in it a single provision, the effect of which 
would not be an amendment of the pre- 
sent system. But, the chief amendment 
would relate to an extension of the quali- 
fication of jurors. The bill would also 
contain some enactments, having in view 
more effectually to compel the attendance 
of jurors, and thus to equalize the bur- 
then of the duty on the community. It 
would likewise provide the means of 
taking from subordinate officers, such as 
constables and ‘tithing-men, the naming 
of jurors. Magistrates would have the 
power of checking the returns of such 
subordinate officers, of inserting the names 
of all persons qualified to be jurors, and 
of punishing the omission of such names. 
He would defer any further remarks until 


ms a 
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the measure should be before the House, in 

a printed form; and would now move for 

leave to bring in a bill ‘to consolidate 

and amend the laws relating to the im- 
anelling of Juries.” 

Sir J. Newport expressed his earnest 
hope, that some similar measure would be 
extended to Ireland, where the abuses on 
‘the subject were such as almost to amount 
to a surrender of the administration of 
justice into hands wholly unfit to hold it. 
When the measure should be brought 
before the House, he would take an op- 
portunity of stating which of its provi- 
sions might be advantageously applied to 
Ireland. He did not believe that the 
same bill could be made to embrace Ire- 
Jand. For many reasons, the measure 
must be separate. But with the local 
knowledge which he possessed of the 
great evil of the law, as it now existed in 
Ireland, and of the gross oppression 
which was the result of the lax adminis- 
tration even of that law, in consequence 
of the subordinate hands into which the 
administration of justice fell, and of the 
prejudices and local jealousies which 
operated to its perversion, he should not 
be doing his duty were he not to claim 
for Ireland the benefit of some similar 
measure. 

Mr. Wodehouse highly approved of the 
measure, and dwelt on the expediency of 
introducing a bill to enforce the attend- 
ance of special jurymen, who, in many 
counties, were very negligent of their 
duty. He was desirous also that returns 
should be regularly made of: the persons 
summoned to serve as special jurymen, 
especially in the courts of Middlesex. 
Disclaiming the slightest intention of 
casting any reflection on the learned per- 
sons presiding in those courts, he could 
not help thinking, that in some of them, 
especially in the court of Exchequer, 
there was a considerable laxity of pro- 
ceeding on this subject: He repeated his 
entire approbation of the proposed mea- 
sure. By a steady and quiet attention to 
such subjects, though no noisy fame 
might be attached.to it—the right hon. 
secretary would confer the greatest be- 
nefit on the country, and one which the 
great body of the people would duly 
appreciate. 

Mr. Hume observed, that he had last 
session moved for returns respecting this 
subject. He had long been perfectly sa- 
tisfied, that the composition of. juries 
ought to be left to chance; that:was, that 
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the members of them ought to be drawn 
by Jot or ballot: for if the honestest man 
that. ever lived were: entrusted with the 
selection of a jury, it would be impossible 
that strict justice could be done. It was 
with great pleasure, therefore, that he 
heard of the modification of the existing 
law, which the right hon. gentleman pro- 
posed; and he trusted that he would in- 
troduce into it a provision for appointing 
juries by ballot. If ever there were grounds 
forany legislative proceeding, the right hon. 
gentleman had laid those grounds. Nor’ 
did they stop there; they extended to the 
necessity of subjecting the whole statute 
law to the same simplification. It was 
well known that a noble lord, now no 
more, had proceeded a great way in the © 
simplification and consolidation of the 
statute law. With the disposition which 
his majesty’s government seemed now to 
entertain, he could see no difficulty in 
carrying so desirable an object into effect, 
and of reducing the five-and-twenty massy 
volumes, in which the statute-law was 
now spread out, into a space which would 
enable every man to ascertain how far, in 
any particular proceeding, he was or was 
not violating that law. In making some 
inquiries recently respecting the preroga- 
tive courts (a subject which it was his in- 
tention shortly to bring under the consi- 
deration of the House, in consequence of 
the exorbitant fees which he found 
charged on the recovery of property in 
those courts), he found that, in an act of 
parliament passed so late as 1813, which 
had been introduced by lord Stowell and 
sir John Nicholl, and which had for its 
object the regulation of tithes, clauses 
were introduced wholly unconnected with 
the subject, and relating to the employ- 
ment, and to the exceptions to the em- 
ployment, of proctors in those courts. 
This afforded an additional proof of the 
necessity of revising, simplifying, and 
consolidating our Statute-book. 

Mr. George Lamb did not mean to op- 
pose the right hon. gentleman’s motion, 
nor would he have risen at all, had it not 
been for what had just fallen from the hon. 
member for Aberdeen.. He must. say, 
that he regarded with some jealousy these 
consolidation acts. They were seldom 
purely such. There was always some 
new provision which appeared so desira- 
ble, that flesh and blood could not resist 
introducing it. For instance, the right 
hon. gentleman no sooner: proposed a 
consolidation of the jury_laws, than the 
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hon. member for Aberdeen brariched out 
into: @ proposition for consolidating the 
whole of the statute-laws of England. As 
far.as he could judge of the a 

roposed by the right hon. gentleman, he 
Fa not dissent ‘iden them hee he must 
say, that every new act of this nature 
seemed only to create, instead of to re- 
move doubts. What had been the case 
that very evening? Scarcely two sessions 
had elapsed since a general Prison law bill 
had been passed, by which it was said 
that that subject was set at rest; yet now 

arliament was applied to to agree to a 
Bill to amend the provisions of the former 
act. He admitted that there was much 
confusion in the Statute-book, owing, ina 
great measure, to carelessness in the for- 
mation of many of the statutes, and espe- 
cially of the old ones ; but this was a sub- 
ject which ought to be treated with con- 
siderable caution. As to the evils of the 
jury system, he certainly should not ob- 
icv to their being remedied by a separate 

ill; but really that system seemed to 
him to work so well, that it might be 
safely left in its ancient form. It was im- 
possible to know where these consolida- 
tion acts were to end. One observation 
had always struck him; namely, that 
whenever the legislature passed one of 
these consolidated acts, it had always 
the effect of reviving some absurd and 
oppressive, but until that period, obsolete 
statute. 

Dr. Lushington said, he was very un- 
willing to engage in the present discus- 
sion, but he could not allow the observa- 
tions which had just been made to pass 
without remark. His hon. friend who 
spoke last thought that parliament ought 
to be satisfied with the existing statutes, 
in the confusion in which they were; and 
conceived that there was danger in con- 
solidating them, because in the operation 
some error might creep in, which it might 
be afterwards necessary to rectify: The 
answer to this was, that here was a great 
existing evil; so great, indeed, that it 
was almost impossible, on any given sub- 
ject, to ascertain what the statute-law was. 
He would venture to assert, that there 
was no lawyer in the land, however learn- 
ed—not even the noble lord at the head 
of the law in this country—who could say, 
with reference to any subject, that there 
might not be some statute respecting it, 
of which he had no knowledge. Tlie 
multiplicit and confusion of our statutes 
constituted ope of the:greatest grievances 
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conceivable. And if so, why should not 
a remedy be applied? Was the appre- 
hension, that something might creep in 
of which it would be afterwards desirable 
. to get rid, to operate in Senay sya 


ment from such an undertaking t was 
contended, that if a consolidation of the 
statutes were to be effected, the country 
would lose the benefit of the decisions 
which had taken place on the law as it 
stood. But he would appeal to any 
lawyer, whether, in suits of law, cases 
were not cited by the counsel on both 
sides without end ; and with equal earnest- 
ness and confidence, until the unfortunate 
judge was overwhelmed with contradic- 
tory decisions on the point before him? 
Was not that a great grievance? There 
was another. Not only was the law in 
many respects unknown to those whose 
duty it was to study it, but the commu- 
nity at large were wholly ignorant of it. 
Many were the persons who. had. been 
executed for acts which, before the com- 
mission of them, they did not know were 
capital offences. As to the bill for amend- 
ing the gaol act, leave to bring in which 
had that night been granted; it was not 
wonderful that a measure which had oc- 
cupied the legislature for two sessions, 
and which was of so difficult and compli- 
cated a nature, should be found to have 
some defects requiring correction. It 
would be highly advantageous for the 
magistracy of the country if the statutes 
were simplified and consolidated. At 
present they were obliged, what with sta- 
tutes and reports, to have almost a law- 
yer’s library, the value of which was 
about a thousand guineas. He was. con- 
vinced that the more the subject was con- 
sidered, the more apparent would be-the 
hecessity of sonsalidating the existing 
statutes. 

Sir E. Knatchbull was much in favour 
of a consolidation of the laws relating to 
the impanelling of juries; although he 
was not at present prepared to admit the 
necessity of extending the qualifications 
of jurors. 

Leave was granted to bring in the bill. 


CatHoLic DrsABILITIES—PERSONS 
in Orrice IN IRELAND,]. Mr. Gratian 
rose to submit a motion to which he 
could not anticipate any reasonable objec- 
tion. It was merely for: some returns as 
to the names and religious profession of 
certain individuals filling particular offices 
in Ireland ; and his motion was, in effect, 
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concurrent with that of whicha noble lord 
had recently given notice. The house 
were well aware that, in 1793, an act was 
passed, declaring Roman Catholics, as 
wellas Protestants, eligible to all offices 
and posts in Ireland, with the exception 
of such as were therein by name excepted. 
Now, the immediate object he had in view 
was, to show how this statute had been 
acted on, and who had been omitted-out 
of its operation since 1793. And he 
really did believe that these returns would 
go far to demonstrate what was the real 
cause of the political evils which had so 
long afflicted Ireland; for they would 


prove, that, out of the many offices which ' 


the act declared Roman Catholics compe- 
tent to fill, there was hardly one to which 
a Roman Catholic had been admitted. If 
it had not been for this most unjust and 
invidious sort of exclusion, © Ireland 
would not have been agitated by half 
the troubles which had befallen her; 
and such anevasion of the act of 1793 was 
productive of more harm than all the penal 
statutes that oppressed her. At all 
events, if Parliament were to repeal the 
latter to-morrow, the repeal would 
scarcely effect greater benefit to that 
unfortunate country, than the due obser- 
vance of this equitable act would ensure to 
her. Of 74 trustees of the. Linen board, 


not one wasa Catholic. The directors of. 


the Bank of Ireland ‘had the management 
of a great portion of the Catholic property, 
and yet not a single directorwas a Catholic. 
He would move *‘ That there be laid before 
this House, a return of thenames of the 
personsholding the following offices or 
appointments in Ireland ; distinguishing 
those who profess the Roman Catholic 
Religion—barristers, commissioners of 
bankrupts ; barristers, commissioners of 
insolvent court; barristers, commis- 
sioners of inquiry-into fees, &c, of courts 
of justice ; barristers, taxing officers of 
Jaw courts; barristers, counsel to the 
crown for thesix circuits, for the assizes 
of 1828; barristers, counsel to the cus- 
toms, excise, commissioners of stamp 
duties, and othgr government offices; 
barristers, magistrates (with salaries) of 
police of the city of Dublin ; barristers, 
commissioners of . appeals in revenue 
causes; chief magistrates under the insur- 
rection and constabulary acts; trustees of 
the Linen board; = inspectors of 
prisons ; governor, deputy governor, and 
directors, of the bank of Ireland: scho- 
lars. of Trinity College; commissioners 
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for distributing the grant to the lord 
lieutenant, for promoting education; 
commissioners of general board of health ; 
commissioners of inland navigation ; com- 
missioners for auditing public accounts ; 


-commissioners of customs ; Commissioners 


of excise ; commissioners of stamp duties; 


‘commissioners for paving and lighting the 
city of Dublin; commissioners for erect- 


ing fountains in the city of Dublin ; 
commissioners for preserving the port of 
Dublin ; commissioners for wide streets 
in the city of Dublin; crown solicitors ; 
clerks of the crown ; clerks of the peace.” 

Mr. Goulburn said, it had not been his 
good fortune to be in the house when 
notice of this motion was given, and it was 
only by accident that he ‘had seen it in 
the paper. But, as it stood there, it was 
‘by no means so detailed as the metion 
now submitted ‘by the hon. gentleman ; 
for it was there described as a “return of 
the names and religious persuasions of all 
persons connected with the general admi- 
nistration of justice, receipt and manage- 
ment.of the revenue, the general manufac- 
ture and education of Ireland” He 
thought that every body, upon reflection, 
must seea sufficient reason for his refus- 
ing these returns. It would be the first 
time that this house, by an order of its 
own, had ever thought fit to call on certain 
bodies in the community to make a return 
of the religious \persuasion of the various 
‘persons of whom they were composed, or 
of those of the officers they employed. 
Hon. gentlemen must be aware, that even 
in the case of the common population 
returns, which it was considered expedient ~ 
to make at stated periods, an act of parlia- 
ment was always passed to authorize 
the degree of power necessary to be exer- 
cised, in order to. get such returns prepar- 
ed. Yet, ina motion of this inquisitorial 
nature, it was thoughtsufficient that an hon. 
member should merely come down and 
move the ‘returns as matter almost of 
course. It had, indeed, been the policy 
of the legislature to require, that the can- 
didates for certain offices in the state 


-should make a profession of faith before 


they were allowed to enter upon ‘them, 
but such a test was never required of 
those who had already entered, and were 
in the enjoyment of offices. This would 
be a principle-quite new to our constitu- 
tion, and dne which he would-ever oppose. 
‘The'motion called for the return, not only 
of grand jurors and petty jurors, but also 
of'all persons connected with the adminis- 
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tration of justice. Now nothing could be 
‘more unreasonable than that, in such re- 
turns, should be included individuals 
whose services were purely honorary, and 
without emolument.. He had no objec- 
tion, however, to a return that should be 
confinéd to those who had already taken 
the test oaths. In the stamp and other 
departments, there was no necessity for 
inquiring into the religious persuasion of 
the officer ; and, during his own connexi- 
on with Ireland, had he made it a rule to 
forbear, in cases of such appointments, 
from inquiring at all into the religious or 
political opinions of the party. On the 
grounds he had stated, he should resist 
the motion. 

Lord Althorp said, that when the 
House considered, that five-sixths of the 
people of Ireland were Catholics, and that 
scarcely one of them had been appointed 
since the year 1793 to those offices which, 
by the law, they were eligible to fill, they 
could not suppose it was the mere effect 
of chance. Much more fair was it to say, 
that it was the effect of that exclusive sys- 
tem which had been so long acted on in 
Ireland, and which had produced so many 
‘misfortunes. The right hon. gentleman 
had.said, that he never considered the re- 

‘ligious opinions of persons whom he 
igure to offices; but, if that princi- 
ple had been acted upon in Ireland, how 
could the House possibly account for the 
fact, that so very few Catholicshad been 
-appointed to offices of emolument in Ire- 
land. The right hon. gentleman had said 
that the motion would, if granted, lead to the 
exercise of inquisitorial power. Now, there 
was nothing inquisitorial about it. Was 
it not perfectly notorious who were Catho- 
-lics and who were Protestants? The ob- 
-ject of the motion was one of considerable 
importance. In Ireland, the returns 
moved for might not be of so much im- 
portance, because there the exclusion of 
the Catholics was perfectly well known ; 
but in England the fact, was otherwise, 
-and it was of great importance that those 
returns should be laid on the table of that 
House, in order to show to the people of 
.this country the real extent of the Catho- 
lic grievances. For his own part, he was 
not-at all aware, until he had made parti- 
cular inquiries, of the small number of 
Catholics who-had been appointed to of- 
fices.of honour or of emolument in Ireland. 
The returns would tend to shew how few 
were excluded by law,.and- how many 
were excluded by prejudice. Such. was 
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the wretched state of Ireland, that her 
people were considered a degraded caste ; 
and so they were likely to continue, as 
long as the penal laws remained what they 
were. The returns would shew this coun- 
try the importance of Catholic emancipa- 
tion. They would also shew how Ireland 
was really governed. He could not see 
any fair objection to the motion. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, that the noble lord 
had in a great degree anticipated the ob- 
servations which he intended to have made. 
The object in view was, to ascertain 
whether the act of 1793 had or had not 
been carried into effect. How could the 
House come at that fact, save by the 
returns which his hon. friend had moved 
for? The House hada right to be ac- 
quainted with the fact, whether Roman 
Catholics had or had not been admitted 
to those offices to which, by law, they 
might have been appointed. He had the 
act before him—he saw the offices to 
which Catholics might have been ap- 
pointed. On the other hand, he had a 
document, under the hand of a gentleman 
of respectability, stating that Catholics 
were not admitted to any one of those 
offices. 

Mr. Goulburn: Without meaning any 
disrespect to the gentleman who made 
a statement, I must say, that it is not the 
act. 

Mr. Hobhouse resumed: The right hon. 
gentleman might be right: the question 
was one of importance ; conflicting asser- 
tions were made ; and the returns which 
had been called for could alone show who 
was right. : The noble lord had said that 
nineteen out of twenty of those appoint- 
ed were Protestants; and an hon. friend 
below him, had stated, that they amounted 
to 49 out of 50. . As to what the right 
hon, gentleman had said, that that House 
had no right to inquire as to who were 


Protestants, or who were Catholics, was 


it not the daily practice of that House to 
make inquiries? Would the right hon. 
gentleman take upon him to say, that the 
persons who held offices in Ireland would 
object to answer the question as to their 
religion? No, they would answer with 
alacrity : these inquisitorial horrors exist- 
ed only in the imagination of the right 
hon. gentleman. . The object ‘of the. mo- 
tion was, to show, how completely the re- 
ligion of a man operated as a bar to hon- 
our, and to emolument. The people of 
Ireland were, like the people of England, 
and like every other people in the world, 
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fond of influenée and of honours, felt the 
bitterness of degradation and unjiist ex- 
clusion. ‘The Hote had a right to be- 
come better acquainted with the system 
carried of in Ireland. It was the expres- 
sed wish of the sovereign, on his visit to 
that country that no difference on mat- 
ters of religion should prevail—that no 
unjust preference should be given. Had 
that wish been carried into execution ? 
Did no unworthy preference prevail ? 
These were points which the returns now 
moved for would establish one way or the 
other. The fact, he believed could not 
be doubted, that a very insignificant party, 
compared to the population at large, en- 
grossed the honours, the influence and the 
emoluments of Government. Of the 
offices in the law, which were open to the 
Catholics, there were eight open to Catho- 
lic barristers, and 13 other offices con- 
nected with the administration of justice ; 
and yet not one of those offices was filled 
by a Catholic. When the House reflected 
upon the fact, that Ireland had, from the 
dawn of her history, displayed great talents; 
that her people, naturally atdent and as- 
piring, cultivated the science of eloquence ; 
that at the Bar some of the most eloquent 
of its members were Catholics—they 
could not fail to see the injustice and the 
impolicy of that exclusion. Forty-nine 
out of fifty offices in Ireland were filled by 
Protestants. What, then, with that fact 
before them, could the House think of 
that equal participation—that even-handed 
justice—which ministers were so much in 
the habit of boasting of having dealt out 
to the people of Ireland? The right hon. 
gentleman had objected, that some of the 
appointments were merely honorary ; but 
the Irish, like the rest of the world, thought 
something of the honour, as well as of the 
more substantial emoluments of office. 
The excuse which theright hon. gentleman 
had given for his opposition to the motion, 
was at least a very suspicious one; and, 
without meaning any thing personally dis- 
respectful to him, surely it was not quite 
the true one. The fact was, the right 
hon. gentleman did not like that there 
should be laid on the table of the House 
a reeord shewing that not one Roman Ca- 
tholic had been admitted to any of those 
numerous offi¢es to which they were 
equally competent with Protestants, under 
an act of Parliament. How many Roman 
Catholics there must be, the right hon. 
gentleman very well knew. 
Mr. Goulburn said, he- really did not. 
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Mr. Hobhouse.—Then, if the tight hon. 
gentleman did not know, he ought to in- 
quire how many Roman Catholics were 
employed by the government in any offi- 
cial appointments in Ireland. Could any 
knowledge be more necessary for the se- 
cretary for Ireland? The return now 
moved for would shew, that all the boast- 
ings of parliament, as to what they had 
done for Ireland since 1793, were vain; 
that they had only kept that predominat- 
ing party in power, which claimed not 
only power, but arms also, exclusively. 
To that party arms had been given, which 
never would be laid down but with their 
power; and, indeed, it was only last ses- 
sion, he believed, that one of their peti- 
tions from Londonderry honestly set furth, 
that having won their rights at the era of the 
glorious revolution, by the victories which 
their ancestors had gained under king Wil- 
liam, they could not be expected to surren- 
der the arms with which those rights had 

een won. Having never before spoken 
upon the subject, the House would pardon 
him for trespassing upon their attention. It 
was his opinion, that Englishmen could 
not too often enter into the discussion of 
Irish affairs. They should consider Ire- 
land as an integral part of their country, 
and watch with common solicitude over 
her interests and her rights. He hoped 
the right hon. gentleman would not per- 
sist in objecting to the motion ; if he did, 
undoubtedly it would be renewed; the 
House must have the returns. He hoped 
that that part of the government who pro- 
fessed more liberal views towards Ireland 
would act a candid and manly part, and 
would not resist the production of returns 
which would place in a striking point of 
view, the effects of that deplorable sys- 
tem of misrule which had been so long 
upheld. To expose that system would be 
to insure its downfal. Was it to be en- 
dured, that the people of Ireland should 
be for ever treated with insult and injus- 
tice?—If such a system were persevered 
in, could they expect the friendship of 
Ireland? He did not say that they would 


not receive it, but of this he was sure, that ° 


they would not deserve it. He hoped the 
right hon. gentleman would re-consider 
the grounds of his objection, and would 
be guided by the opinion of his more 
liberal friends. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
could see no reason why the motion should 
be granted, aa as it did, a princi- 
ple which would call upon every man 
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state what his religion was: he would 
therefore concur with his right hon. friend 
In opposing it. He rose principally for 
the purpose of setting the last speaker 
right in one point, and to assure him that 
there did not exist in his majesty’s govern- 
ment any disposition to exclude the Ro- 
man Catholics from their fair proportion 
of patronage in the offices to which they 
were by law eligible. He would mention 
two instances in which Roman Catholics 
had been appointed to situations: one of 
them, Mr. Troy, to that of inspector of 
customs at Liverpool ; and the other, Mr. 
Mahon, to the office of commissioner of 
stamps; and he believed that the noble 
Jord at the head of the Treasury did not 
know whether they were Catholics or not. 
This of itself would show that there was 
no disposition to exclude Roman Catho- 
lics from office by any previous inquiry as 
to their religion. 

Mr. Hume said, that the instances stated 
by the right hon. gentleman were only 
exceptions to the general rule. He was 
glad the right hon. gentleman had stated 
the fact, because it went to shew that ap- 
pointments made by the Treasury here 
were more likely to be regulated by a 
fairer standard than appointments made 
in Ireland. What he wished was, to have 
power taken out of the hands of that 
faction in Ireland, who were always ready 
to abuse it. On a former occasion he had 
stated in that House, that few, if any, 
Catholics were appointed to offices of emo- 
lument in Ireland. The right hon. secre- 
tary for Ireland had said, he was wrong; 
but it now turned out, that the right hon. 
gentleman knew nothing at all about the 
matter. His charge was, that the people 
of Ireland were irritated and offended, be- 
cause the few were preferred, and the 
many were neglected. He would ask 
whether the opposition that was given to 
the motion, was not likely to confirm the 
suspicions which already existed? The 
right hon. gentleman had talked of inquisi- 
torial power. Was it inquisitorial, to ask a 
question which would be answered vo- 
luntarily and with pleasure? He could 
have wished that the conscience of the 
right hon. gentleman had been equally 
tender, with respect to the various acts 
of oppression which he (as the organ of 
government, had carried into effect in Ire- 
Jand—a country which suffered under more 
than Turkish degradation. [Hear!]. Yes, 
it was his firm opinion, that the Greeks 
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-holding’a situation in a public office to | were not so much oppressed—so keenly 


insulted—as were the miserable people of 
Ireland. The state of Ireland was one 
which demanded inquiry, and witha view 
to that inquiry, information was sought. 
Upon what ground of justice could it be 
refused? Did the right hon. gentleman 
and his friends think that refusal.could fail 
of exciting disgust and irritation? If the 
demand of his hon. friend was unreason- 
able, he would not have supported him. 
That part of the ministers who enter- 
tained liberal views towards Ireland, had 
commenced a new and promising era: he 
hoped they would persevere in it, and that 
their liberality and good sense would in- 
duce them not to refuse hearsay informa- 
tion as to the state of that country, He 
could assure them, that if the motion were 
resisted, it would not be the last time it 
would be brought forward. 

Mr. Agar Ellis thought the motion 
ought to be acceded to by the secretary 
for Ireland, if it were only for his own 
satisfaction; for as he did not seem to 
know the proportion in which the offices 
were divided between Protestants and Ro- 
man Catholics, he ought not to refuse 
that which would give him correct in- 
formation on the subject. It ought not 
to be suffered to go forth to the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, that no motion tend- 
ing to give them the same advantage us 
their Protestant fellow-subjects, in situa- 
tions to which they were alike eligible, 
could obtain the sanction of that House. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, it was unfor- 
tunate for the inference drawn by the 
hon. member for Aberdeen, that the two 
Roman Catholic appointments spoken of 
were not originally made by the English 
government. They were originally made 
by the Irish government, and in the late 
arrangements by the Treasury, they were 
continued. So that it was unfair to infer, 
that these were exceptions to the general 
rule of the Irish government. ; With re- 
spect to the motion before the House, he 
would say, that if the object was; to show 
that the Roman Catholics had not their 
fair share of patronage, the present mode 
was a bad one. Let the.object be fairly 
stated; let it be shown, if it could be 
shown, that Roman. Catholics, being in 
other respects equally eligible in point of 
qualification were excluded solely, be- 
cause they were Roman Catholics, and 
let the onus of answering such a case rest 
with the government. But, he could not 
think of endeavouring to come at such an 
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object, by adopting a principle which 
would say to every man in a public office, 
*¢ Are you a Roman Catholic, or are you 
a Protestant?” But, suppose it could be 
shown that the greater portion of the ap- 
pointments to public offices took place in 
favour of Protestants ; still, seeing that the 
great mass of property—he would not say 
all—-was in the hands of Protestants, he 
could not see anything unfair in it; 
unless it could be shown, that Roman 
Catholics with superior, or even equal, 
| a srt were refused to make way 

or Protestants, If such a case could 
be made out, let it be fairly brought 
forward; but no tangible object could 
be gained by. bringing forward the ques- 
tion in its present shape. An allusion 
had. been made to the Linen Board. 
There were 74 members of that Board; 
it might so happen that they were 
all Protestants ; but then it should be re- 
collected, that the Linen trade was almost 
entirely confined to the north, which was 
the Protestant part of Ireland; a fact 
which would go pretty clearly to explain 
what had been stated with respect to that 
Board. But the return which the hon. 
gentleman had moved, even if granted, 
would be insufficient; for it ought in fair- 
ness to state, not whether Protestants 
were appointed to offices, but whether 
Protestants had been unfairly selected, 
and in what instances Protestants were 
preferred to Catholics of superior qualifi- 
cations. He was surprised that the hon. 
gentleman had not carried his motion 
further, in order to ascertain the particu- 
lar faith of various occupations and pro- 
fessions. For instance, he might wish to 
know of what religion werethe ironmongers 
in Ireland, and whether the majority of the 
barbers were Protestant or Catholic. 
There was, in fact, no end to the inquiry, 
if it were once commenced. 

Sir J. Newport said, he could very easily 
imagine the object of those who maintain- 
ed the fitness of exclusion, and thereby 
kept Ireland a divided people, in resisting 
this motion. They wished to hoodwink 
the natives of England, by making them 
believe that the question was of small 
importance, because it only applied to 
the offices included in the act of 1793. 
As long as the odious distinction was pre+ 
served, the act of 1793 would be inade- 

uate; and it was very important to show 
that at this moment, with very few excep- 
tions, the Roman Catholics were not in 
possession of any of the advantages then 


Persons in Office in Ireland. 
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conceded. The right hon. gentleman 
who spoke last, had taken great credit 
for the appointment of two Roman Ca- 
tholics; but, under what administration 
had those offices been filled: up? This 
was a very material inquiry, when so 
much stress was laid upon the matter, 
The truth was, that both Mr. Troy and 
Mr. D. Mahon had been selected by the 
government of 1806 [Hear, hear! from 
the Opposition benches, and ‘ no, no,” 
from the Ministerial]. He maintained it 
as a fact: he had good reason to know 
it, and was prepared, if necessary, to 
prove it. But, giving to the present mi-+ 











nistry whatever credit was due for this 
proceeding, at all events, it filled up but 
two appointments with Catholics, while 
all the rest were indisputably Protestants. 
It only showed the distress of the present 
government, when they were obliged to 
resort to these two instances ; with which, 
however, in truth, they had had nothing 
to do. The object of the hon. mover was, 
to prove how fallacious was the statement 
of the noble earl, at the head of the cabi- 
net, when he declared, that he anxiously 
desired to See Roman Catholics partici- 
pate in all the benefits of the constitution, 
to which, by the existing law, they were 
entitled. This assertion ought to be put 
in comparison with the fact; and that 
purpose would be accomplished, if the 
documents now required were laid upon 
the table. It might be very true, that 
the trustees of the linen board were need- 
less; it might be very true, that no talent 
was wanted to render a man fit for the 
situation; yet those individuals possessed 
an honorary rank in the country, .and en- 
joyed, besides, great influence and pa- 
tronage. As to property, were not such 
men as lord Fingal, and sir E. Bellew, fit 
to be appointed trustees of the Linen 
board? The Roman Catholics of Ireland 
had watched the progress of the late lord 
Avonmore; they had seen him, by birth 
only the son of a woolcomber, rise to be 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer, and a peer 
of the realm. Why should they not enjoy 
the same opportunity of advancement ? 
Why were they not allowed the opportu- 
nity of distinguishing themselves, and of 
illustrating their names and families? At 
present, insult only was heaped upon 

them: they were excluded from their 
rights ; and, what was still more grievous, 

they were told that they ought to be con- 

tented and happy in their degradation. 

It was impossible that the people of Ire- 
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land should not be acutely sensible of all 
they endured, and take no interest in the 
prosperity of that state, whose wants they 
were compelled to supply, but whose be- 
nefits they were not permitted to share. 
Mr. Secretary Canning said, that the 
latter part of the right hon. baronet’s 
speech had turned upon topics, in some 
of which he felt with him, though he did 
not think the present moment exactly 
suited to their discussion. The last topic, 
as it went to show the interest which the 
humblest individual might feel in the 
question of eligibility to the highest office, 
and that therefore the hope of such office 
should not be shut out from any, was one 
which addressed itself to the feelings of 
all, and the principle of which he had 
often exhausted himself in upholding. 
But, the subject of discussion was not 
now, whether new privileges should be 
granted—whether all the offices of the 
state, from the highest to the lowest, 
should be open to Roman Catholics? On 
that point he perfectly agreed with the 
right hon. baronet. What he had always 
sought on behalf of the Roman Catholics 
had been eligibility ; but, the motion now 
under consideration went to actual elec- 
tion, What he had so long contended 
for was, that there should be no bar be- 
tween the Crown and its subjects—that 
there should exist no religious disqualifi- 
eations ; but he had never conceived that 
the effect of accomplishing that object 
would be to point the attention of the 
Crown to one class only, and to make it 
acrime in the administrators under the 
Crown to distribute office fairly and im- 
partially. The advocates for the Catholic 
claims asserted, as a general principle, 
that all the king’s subjects were equally 
eligible, but that statutes had supervened, 
limiting unjustly the power of the Crown 
to reward meritorious services. ‘The ob- 
ject, therefore, was, to remove those dis- 
qualifying statutes; and as the hon. mem- 
ber for Westminster had said, in refer- 
ence to a passage of great beauty, to 
_ enable the rays of the royal bounty to 
shine equally upon all. It was singular, 
therefore, that the right hon. baronet did 
not see that the mode of inquisition he 
wished now to be set on foot was directly 
contrary to the principle on which the 
Catholic question had been promoted, 
and to the usual policy of parliament on 
all subjects of the same nature. By the 
law of the land, certain persons, not Ro- 
man Catholics, could not be employed in 
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offices of the state. What eg-ewere: 
An annual indemnity bill. But, did the 
House ever think of instituting an inquiry 
to ascertain who were benefitted by that 
indemnity ? Was not the true policy of 
parliament not detection, but conceal- 
ment? The same policy had been adopt- 
ed with regard to the Catholic question. 
The endeavour had been, not to make a 
distinction, but, as far as possible, to con- 
found it, and to unite all under one deno- 
mination. Far, indeed, were the friends 
of concession from wishing that any man 
should be required to declare whether he 
was a Catholic or a Protestant. What, 
then, was the motion intended to do, but 
to put this very question? and to such a 
question, he would, under no circum- 
stances, consent; since, though innocent 
in the outset, it might hereafter be ap- 
plied to purposes of the worst descrip- 
tion. Let the House consider how the 
matter stood a few years ago. Until 
1819, no Roman. Catholic could attain 
certain rank in his majesty’s army; and 
many a pathetic appeal before that date 
had been made to the House on the bitter 
proscription to which so many millions 
were subjected. Supposing a motion of 
this sort had been then made, what would 
have been its effect? If carried, it would 
have subjected to punishment many Ro- 
man Catholics who had hitherto served in 
the army, by connivance. Thus the ap- 
plication now made was contrary to the 
policy of indemnity; contrary te the 
whole policy of toleration; and founded 
on a radical misapprehension of the state 
of the laws regarding the Roman Catho- 
lics. Laws had been superinduced to | 
control royal benevolence—laws which 
he wished and had laboured to remove 
in toto: but whether they were removed 
entirely, or only in part, his wish had 
been, and ever would be, that all parties 
should be united, instead of perpetuating 
the memory of offensive distinctions. —He 
objected to the present motion on another 
ground. As long as this kingdom was a 
monarchy, and the executive government 
had the distribution of offices under the 
Crown, it was not discreet in the House 
to inquire into the exercise of patronage, 
unless crime or fault. were imputed 
[Hear, from the Opposition}. He un- 
understood that cheer; and he undoubt- 
edly agreed, that it might be morally 
wrong for a government not to employ 
men. of a particular religious sect. But 
here a distinction was to be taken; and 
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he maintained that such was not the sort 
of moral wrong which ought to be investi- 
gated by this parliamentary inquisition, 
If the practice of naming Protestants 
only existed, it might be founded upon 
error and prejudice; but that error and 
that prejudice could not be corrected and 
removed by the proceedings of the House, 
but should be left to. the slow and sure 
operation of time. He did verily and en- 
tirely believe, that, in the present Irish 
goveroment, there existed a strong dis- 
‘position to admit toa fair share of pa- 
tronage, and to the service of the state, 
all who were qualified: aye, a disposition 
quite as strong and as genuine as, during 
that boasted administration to which the 
right hon. baronet had so often triumph- 
untly referred, and which he naturally 
enough thought was the best, the most 
enlightened, and the most liberal that had 
ever blest the nation with its counsels. 
To institute an inquisitorial proceeding 
like that now recommended, was not cal- 
culated to inspire either respect or confi- 
dence. The two offices filled by Catholics 
had not been brought forward with any 
other object than to contradict the posi- 
tion on the other srle; and if, on the 
part of the present authorities in Ireland, 
there was a desire to admit Catholics, as 
well as Protestants, to places of honour 
or emolument, it was very certain that it 
was not likely to be increased by motions 
of this kind, ‘which could only augment 
differences where they existed, and create 
them where they did not. In the con- 
scientious belief, that if this proposition 
were carried, it would be a firebrand 
thrown among those, at present too ready 
for conflagration; he should give it his 
determined opposition. 

Mr. Hutchinson said, that during the 
present session, endeavours had been 
made to shew, by details, that. Ireland 
had been badly governed, and that the 
Roman Catholics were a persecuted race. 
its warmest friends might, perhaps, at 
this moment, despair of success in bring- 
ing forward the — discussion; they 
might despair of inducing ministers to 
alleviate the miseries of Ireland, by pro- 
moting conciliation ; and therefore were 
resolved, as far as‘was possible, that the 
House and the country should be in pos- 


session of all the information cunnected | 


with the subject. For this purpose va- 
rious motions had been and would here- 
after be made, to shew, that the benefits 
' intended by the law, were withheld by 
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the practice of the government. If the 
present ministers did not determine to 
overcome their prejudices, and to give to 
persecuted millions their due weight in 
the constitution, the storm would at last 
inevitably burst and overwhelm valued 
institutions in the ruin it would occasion. 
The infatuated people of Ireland would, 
in time, see their interests: they would 
unite, and compel the minister to be just 
to their claims, or they would separate 
themselves entirely from Great Britain. 
He yet hoped to see the wounds of Ire- 
land healed by concessions for despair of 
redress and protection might at length 
drive the people to dangerous extremi- 
ties. 

Mr. Grattan said, that he had not 
brought forward his. motion. with more 
ceremony, because he really thought that, 
as it was only the consequence of papers 
already moved for by a noble lord 
(Althorp), it would not be resisted. He 
should divide the House, and not content 
himself with receiving merely a minis- 
terial negative. 

The House divided: Ayes 11, Noes 
38. ; 
List of the Minority. 


Browne, Dom. Lamb, hon. G. 





Cavendish, lordH.F.C. Monck, J. B. 
Ellis, G. A, Newport, sir J. 
Hamilton, lord A. Wood, M. 
Hobhouse, J. C. TELLERS. 
Hutchinson,hon.C.H. Althorp, viscount. 
Hume, J. Grattan, J. 
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Friday, February 20. 


Game Laws.] Lord Suffield, not 
having been in the House yesterday when 
a noble earl called their lordships’ atten- 
tion to the Game Laws, wished now to say 
a few words on that subject.. When the 
question as to altering the laws had for- 
merly been agitated, it was alleged, that 
sufficient evidence for forming an opinion 
did not exist. He wished, therefore, to 
remind their lordships, that they had be- 
fore them the report made to the House 
of Commons last session. That report 
had also been ordered to be printed for 
the use of their lordships’ House, and 
was accessible to them. However, when 
the bill for altering the game laws might 
come, as he expected it would,’ it was 
possible that some noble lord might even 
then insist that the evidence was not 
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sufficient. In that case it would be but 
candid in any noble Jord who might en- 
tertain such an opinion, to move for the 
appointment of a committee to hear fur- 
ther evidence. This would be the proper 
course for those to take who were not yet 
satisfied on the subject; but, if no pro- 
position for the appointment of a com- 
mittee should -be brought forward, it 
would be most unfair, in the progress of 
the bill, to raise any objection on the 
ground of want of evidence. He agreed 
in opinion with the noble ear] who ad- 
dressed their lordships yesterday, that 
the legalizing of the sale of game would 
not diminish it ; but, so enormous were the 
evils produced by the present system, that 
he would give his support to the proposed 
alteration, though its effect were to be 
to sweep every head of game from the 
face of the earth. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, February 20. 

Woot Tax—PertiTion ror REPEAL 
or.] Mr. T. Wilson, in rising to present 
a petition against the Wool Tax, said, he 
regretted that he was obliged to occupy 
the time of the House on such subjects ; 
but, while such impolitic and oppressive 
taxes remained, the House would of ne- 
cessity be continually besieged with pe- 
titions against it. 
pound on foreign wool was one that 
could be only justified by the most press- 
ing necessity, when every other object 
of taxation was exhausted. At the pre- 
sent moment, when the woollen manufac- 
tures of this kingdom had to come into 
competition in foreign markets with 
foreigners, who were subject to no such 
tax, and when the finances of the country 
could bear the loss of so inconsiderable 
a branch of revenue, the tax was utterly 
indefensible. The petition was from the 
merchants and factors of the city of 
London. 

Mr. Robertson observed, that the pros- 
perity of the agricultural interest followed 
that of the commercial interest, and that 
unless every facility was given td the 
commerce of the country, the landed 
proprietors, though their situation was 
undoubtedly much more prosperous now 
than it had lately been, would soon be 


plunged into greater difficulties than they 
ad yet. experienced. If the growth of 
wool were, in any given year, one-tenth 
greater than that of an average crop, the 


The duty of 6d. a) 
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price would fall 80 per cent., and if it 
exceeded an average crop by one-fifth; 
the price would fall 60 per cent. For- 
merly, large quantities of this commodity 
were exported, but now the grower could 
not export unless.the price of his produce 


sunk to 25s. or 30s. It was as much for 
the. advantage of the-agricultural as for 
that of the commercial interest, that this 
tax should be repealed. Wools at from 
1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. were formerly imported 
from the different countries of Europe, to 
the great advantage of the manufacturer - 
of coarse cloth, which was the article of 
most general consumption. The existing 
duty on the importation of these wools 
almost amounted to a prohibition. Com- 
pare the price of labour on the continent 
with the price of labour in this country ; 
add to that difference the amount of duty 
on importation, and we should then see 
the impolicy of this tax. At Aix-la- 
Chapelle, the price of labour was from 
10s. to 12s.; in Silesia, it was 93.: in 
Yorkshire, it was 16s. When to this 
difference in the price of labour was 
added the duty on importation of 20 to 
25 per cent, he would ask, whether it 
was possible for the manufacturers of 
this country to. compete with the manu- 
facturers of the continent? It was mo- 
rally impossible; and, in point ‘of fact, 
this country had lost the greater part of 
the continental trade. Since the year 
1822 the amount of our exportations in 
the article of wool had decreased up- 
wards of one fourth. Our coarse cloths 
were, in fact, prohibited in consequence 
of this tax in Italy, where nothing but 
coarse wool was now grown. Germany 
supplied Egypt and Turkey with coarse 
cloths, which she shipped at Trieste and 
Leghorn, and had completely driven us 
from the market. He begged to call the 
attention of the House to the state of 
America, in order to show the expe- 
diency of taking off the duty on the im- 
portation of the raw material. The 
population of the United States, before 
they were declared independent, amount- 
ed to two millions and a half;: at the 
present day, it amounted to ten millions. 
The population of the settlements of 
South America might be taken, at a low 
estimate, at seventeen millions; and if it 
went on increasing in the same ratio as 
that of the United States, might be ex- 
pected to amount to,60 millions in forty 
years. Here was an immense mart for 
our low-priced cloths, of which this coun- 
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‘try might avail itself, if the impolitic 
duties on the importation of the raw ma- 
terial were repealed. It was more espe- 
cially incumbent on the landed interest to 
encourage the commerce of the country, 
‘on the prosperity of which depended 
their only real prospect of relief. The 
great mass of the population of South 
America of ‘course consumed low-priced 
cloths; it was of the utmost importance, 
therefore, that a tax should be taken off 
which excluded our manufactures trom a 
consumption which would be almost un- 
limited in its amount. Not only the 
states of South America, but our own 
possessions in Asia, comprehending a 
population of a hundred millions, would 
afford a market for our manufactures, for 
which we might obtain the raw produce 
in return. With respect to long wool, 
his own opinion was, that it would be de- 
sirable to keep it in this country, allow- 
ing the short to be exported ; but, if the 
short wool were not allowed to be export- 
ed without taking off the duty on long 
wool, he should be ready to agree to the 
exportation of both those articles. He 
conjured the ministers, as they valued the 
staple trade of the country, to take off 
this tax, or else to be prepared for the 
rest of the world combining together for 
its utter destruction. 

. Mr. Alderman Thompson deprecated 
the impolicy of imposing high duties on 
low-priced. commodities. He concurred 
in the observations which had falleo from 
the hon. member, and thought the same 
arguments applicable to the duty on raw 
silk. He hoped the chancellor of the 
Exchequer would place that article on the 
same footing in which it was placed in 
France, by taking off the duty on import- 
ation. 

Mr. Alderman Wood observed, that 
unless the chancellor. of the Exchequer 
consented to the repeal of the duty on 
the importation of wool, the manufac- 
turers in this country had come to the 
resolution of employing agents on the 
continent to wash the wool, in order to 
effect. a reduction of the duties. The 
right hon. gentleman would greatly mis- 
take the true interests of the country, if 
he suffered this tax to continue a year 
longer. 

Sir J. Wrottesley called the attention of 
the House to the circumstances under 
which this tax had been imposed. They 
would all recollect, that, in the year 1819, 
when the eountry was in a state of pro- 
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found peace, and also indaily expectation 
ofaconsiderable remission of taxation, three 
million of new taxes were unexpectedly 
imposed upon it. Of this sum, part was 
raised by the imposition of a duty of 1s. 
6d. a bushel on malt ; and, as that tax was 
found detrimental to the agriculturists, it 
was thought proper to give them as a 
counterpoise toit, a protecting duty against 
the importation of foreign wool. Now, a 
considerable portion of the malt duty had 
already been taken off; and if the hon. 
member for the city would assist him in 
taking off the remaining sixpence, he 
would in his turn assist the hon. member to 
get rid of this tax on wool. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Coat Dutizrs—PETITIONS AGAINST. ] 
Mr. H. Sumner presented a petition, against 
the Coal Duties, from Bermondsey. He 
expressed his concurrence in the prayer of 
the Petitioners, and trusted that the 
chancellor of the Exchequer would take 
the subject into his serious consideration. 

Mr. W. Courtenay presented a similar 
petition from Exeter. _He observed, that 
the inhabitants of that city had always 
shewn themselves most ready to’ bear the 
necessary burthens which were imposed 
on them, but they felt most strongly on 
the subject of this tax. The great hard- 
ship of this tax was, that it pressed with 
increased severity on those who were al- 
ready exposed to the greatest difficulties 
from their local position. 

Mr. W. Smith presented a similar peti- 
tion from Norwich. The inhabitants of 
that city did not deny that they were in a 
state of great prosperity. The popula- 
tion of that city had increased from 
30,000 to 50,000, within the last twenty 
years ; but they felt the harshness of a 
tax, which had been justly the subject of 
complaint throughout the wholekingdom. 

Sir J. Acland‘ presented several peti- 
tions to thesame effect, from various towns 
in Devonshire. The petitioners com- 
plained of the tax as unequal, impolitic, 
and oppressive. As this was the last op- 
portunity he should have of noticing this 
subject before the chancelior ‘of the Ex- 
chequer made his financial statement, he 
would take the liberty ‘of pressing, most 
strongly upon the. right hon. gentleman, 
the expediency of taking off, either the 
whole, ora part of this tax. . He concur- 
redin the observation of the hon member 
for Exeter, that one of the most aggravat- 
ing circumstances attending this tax was, 
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that it pressed most hardly on those who 
were already placed in a situation of the 
greatest difficulty by their internal posi- 
tion. He hoped the right hon. gentleman 
would at least consent to place the inland 
and maritime counties onthe same footing. 
The duties on coals sent to a distant part 
of England amounted to 6s., whereas if 
they were sent to the continent the duties 
would not amount to more than 3s. 
There was perhaps, no tax of which the 
repeal would be more extensively benefi- 
cial : it would give relief to all the most 
important branches of the national indus- 
try ; for not anail could be driven, nor any 
manufacture carried on, without the agency 
of fire. There was another point to which he 
wished to call the attention of the right 
hon. gentleman, namely, the expediency 
of taking offthe duty on culm. This mea- 
sure would afford considerable relief, and 
he trusted the right hon. gentleman would 
not object to it. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Army EstrmaTes.] The House hav- 
ing resolved itself into a committee of 
supply, 

ord Palmerston rose to submit to the 
House a statement of the Army Esti- 
mates for the present year. He commenc- 
ed by saying that any gentleman who had 
looked into these Estimates, must see that 
there had been an augmentation of our 
military force, and an attendant increase 
ofcharge. In the first place, he should 
state, that there were six new regiments 
to be added to the force of last year, be- 
sides 200 men to be added to each of the 
three veteran battalions, making an aug- 
mentation of 4,560 men officers included. 
There would be an attendant increase of 
charge of 158,000/. However, since the 
estimates had been first made out, he had 
received more accurate information, and 
he thought he should be justified 
in stating, that there would be a 
deduction of 55,0001. from the vote 
he now proposed, The particulars of this 
deduction he should state presently, 
and this would reduce the increase to 
103,464/. In calling the attention of the 
committee to this increase, it would natu- 
rally be expected that he should give 
some explanation as to the cause of the 
proposed augmentation ; this he should be 
able to do in a few words. The aug- 
mentation was not proposed on account of 
any apprehension that the peace of Europe 
would be disturbed. It was not proposed 
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upon any anticipation that this country 
would be engaged in any foreign war, nor 
upon any alarm that its internal tranquil- 
lity would be interrupted. The ground 
upon which the Government felt it their 
duty to propose this augmentation, and 
upon which he trusted parliament would 
be disposed to accede to it, was solely 
and simply the present condition of our 
West India Colonies. Having pointed 
the attention of the Committee to that 


subject generally, perhaps he should best - 


discharge his own public duty, as well as 
best consult the convenience of the House 
by contenting himself with having shewa 
the general grounds of the increase, and 
abstaining to enter upon topies, interest- 
ing and important in themselves, but of 4 
magnitude sufficient to entitle theni to 4 
separate discussion, and not to be intro- 
duced as subjects for a collateral corsider- 
ation, when the Army Estimates happen- 
ed to be before the House.—Having this 
pointed out the general grounds, he 
thought it right to state, that every re+ 
gard had been paid to the most economi- 
cal arrangement of the proposed increase. 
The Government had determined that 
every officer of the six new regiments 
should be taken from the Half-pay List ; 
and not one was to be transferred by pro 
motion from any of the existing regis 
ments. It would be needless for him to 
say, that this had not been unaccompani- 
ed by a considerable sacrifice of feeling, 
as well on the part of the Government, 
ason that of the Commander in Chief. 
It would certainly have afforded them 
great gratification to have been able to 
have promoted those officers, who were 
no less entitled to promotion for their 
meritorious services during the war, than 
for their services, perhaps less glorious, 
but more irksome and just as valuable, in 
our distant colonies, since the return to 
peace. But the Government felt them- 
selves compelled to attend to considera- 
tions of a financial nature. His majes- 
ty’s ministers had often been taunted 
with a desire to extend their patronage, 
even at the risk of the public service ; but; 
ifever such imputations should-be made 
again, he should content himself with re- 
sag to this statement, and upon this 
fact 

vindication of the Government. The 
atrangement, then, which he had 
stated would produce an_ increase 
of men: to the- amount of 3,800, offi- 
cers included, and an increase. of charge 


e should confidently rest the: 
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of 172,000/. Against this’ was to be set 
a saving by taking officers: from the half- 
pay list of 18,000/. The sum of 139,000/. 
was occasioned by the raising of the new 
regiments, and the remainder arose from 
the cost of the return of certain regiments 
from India, which were charged upon the 
East India Company, .but which must of 
course be transferred to the estimates of 
the vear. In the staff of the general 
officers there was an increase of 5,800/. 
arising from the appointment of an addi- 
tional general officer in Ireland, and from 
the transfer to that head of what propetry. 
- belonged to it, but had been charged upon 
another department. In the public de- 

artments there was an increase of 8,800/. 
n the medical department there was a 
diminution of 584/.. In . the volunteers 
there was a very trifling variation from the 
last year. In the third class of estimates 
(for he. should say nothing now of. the 
troops in the East India Colenies) there 
was a diminution, as compared with last 
year, of 29,000/. Adding to this the 
55,000/. which he proposed to abate, 
there would be a saving on the whole of 
84,000/.. In the Military College there 
would be a deduction of 165/. In the pay 
of the general officers there was a diminu- 
tion of 13,6007. Inthe Casualties he con- 
templated a reduction of 5000/. Last year 
the casualties amounted to 12,000/. The 
Garrisons would remain nearly the same 
as last year, with a slight difference, per- 
haps, of 195/.. The full-pay of retired 
officers had been reduced 1800/., and he 
contemplated a still further reduction of 
10,000/. On the Half-pay and Military 
allowances there would be a deduction, as 
compared with last year of 17,000/.; on 
this head he expected to be able to make 
considerable deductions. In the out-pen- 
sioners of Chelsea and Kilmainham there 
was a decrease of 5,000/.; the reason of 
this deduction being so small was, that 
many had been lately thrown on the iist ; 
the In-door pensioners were nearly the 
same as last year. - In the Military asylum 
there was a decrease of 2,200/. On the 
Widows’ pensions there was an increase of 
$,600/.; this was occasioned by . the 
number of fresh cases. The House was 
aware that the widows of officers on half- 
pay were entitled to pensions, as well as 
those on full-pay. There was an increase 
on the compassionate list of 6,500/. In 
the superannuation allowances there was 
an increase of 3,683/., y arising from 
7” “le to this litt other classes of 
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the estimates. The Exchequer feés re- 
mained the same as last year. In .the 
veteran battalions there was an increase of 
19,000/. and 363 men. : The total balance 
would then stand thus—there was an in- 
crease of 4,560 men, and an increase of 
charge of 158,000/. Deduct from this 
the sum of 55,000/. to which he had al- 
luded, and there would remain a balance 
of 103,000/. He was intitled to take cre- 
dit for the sum of 60,000/. paid for the 
troops of the service in India. Accord- 
ing to the act, that must be paid into the 
Exchequer, and must of course be taken 
into account by the chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in the ways and means, and could 
not therefore be included in the estimates. 
Deduct, then, from the 103,000/. the 
sum of 60,000/. and the total: increase of 
expense would amount to 43,000/. and the 
increase of men 4,560. He should now 
move, “ That a number of land forces 
not exceeding 73,346 men, and also 3,354 
men for service in the royal veteran bat- 
talions in Ireland (exclusive of the men 
belonging to the regiments employed in 
the territorial possessions of the East In- 
dia Company), commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers included, be main- 
tained for the service of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, from 
the 25th of December 1823 to the 24th of 
December 1824, both days inclusive, being 
366 days.” 

Mr. Hume said, if the House were to 
be influenced by the speech of the noble 
lord, they would suppose that his motion 
was to be granted as a matter of course. 
It appeared to him, that the reasons as- 
signed by the noble lord for the proposed 
increase, were any thing but satisfactory. 
The noble lord seemed to think, that be- 
cause in the course of the last year, the 
House of Commons on account of the 
then disturbed appearance of Europe, 
had waived opposition to the votes, that 
they admitted the necessity of maintain- 
ing 69,000 men; which was the force of 
last year. Two years ago, when the House 
addressed his majesty, on the subject of 
reducing the establishments to the lowest 
possible state, the government said then, 
as they said now, that it was impossible 
to make any further reductions. How- 
ever they did, in the course of the follow- 
ing recess, make arrangements for reduc- 
ing 10 or 12,000 men. . Last year minis- 
ters were allowed to pass their own votes, 
because no one could say how soon the 
— of this country might be disturbed 
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by the aggression of France upon Spain. 
Bat,’ under what different circumstances 
do the House now meet the statement of 
the noble lord! The very grounds which 
he had ‘adduced for the increase were the 
strongest reasons why the House should 
oppose him. But let them consider, that 
‘on an average of ten years after the Ame- 
rican war our army did not amount to 
more than 33,000 men, whereas now we 
were called upon to vote 73,000. When 
‘we considered that in addition to this, we 
iad 19,000 nien in the artillery, veterans 
and marines, and that there were 77,000 
‘ynilitia enrolled for both countries, and a 
‘yeomanry amounting to 74,000, and sup- 
‘ported at an expense of 150,000/. year- 
ty; when we had a right to consider the 
country in the most promising state of 
tranquillity; when we had the secretary 
of state for foreign affairs again repeating 
‘to us the most cheering prospects of peace 
‘and declaring ‘that although there were 
certain elements of strife abroad which 
might by possibility, affect Europe, yet he 
‘apprehended no hostility to this country ; 
—when he considéred all these things, he 
could not consent to the proposed vote. 
“The prospect of disturbance abroad might 
be a very good reason for increasing our 
navy; but none whatever for augment- 
ing our military establishments. Ac- 
cording to the proposed vote, we were 
to have no less than 238,000 men ready 
to ‘be arnied for any emergency. He 
should wish to call the attention ‘of the 
House to the speech from the throne at 
the opening of the session. In that speech 
his majesty declared ‘‘ That at no former 
period has there prevailed throughout all 
classes of the community in this island, a 
more cheerful ‘spirit of order, or a more 
just sense of the advantages, which, under 
the blessings of Providence, they enjoy.” 
Now, the natural consequence of plenty, 
he should have’ supposed, would be, to 
make men satisfied ; but let the House only 
look to Ireland, and see what was its condi- 
tion. Let ministerssay whatthey pleased, 
sure he was that force would never pro- 
duce tranquillityinthat country. Ministers 
had neglected the only means in their pow- 
er to conciliate that country; but instead 
of conciliating, or restoring peace in Ire- 
Jand, additional force oak only exaspe- 
rate the people. He had once applied the 
term “ disaffected’? to the people of that 
country; but he now thought there never 
was aterm more misapplied. ‘They were 
attached to their king and their coun- 
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try, and would be subordinate and obedi- 
ent to the laws, if they enjoyed their 
equal protection ; and he was quite per- 
suaded, that if the House furnished his 
majesty’s ministers with additional force, 
they would neglect the only effectual 
means by which tranquillity could’be pre- 
served in Ireland, -and that they . never 
would adopt those sound. measures ‘by 
which they ‘could alone promote.the pros- 
perity of Ireland. In‘another part ‘of ‘his 
speech, his majesty declared that «he 
continued to receive from all foreign prin- 
‘ces assurances of their desire to maintain 
and cultivate the relations of friendship 
with his majesty.” Then, if we were per- 
fectly free from any ‘alarm ‘from foreign 
States, or a ‘disturbance ‘of our ‘domestic 
tranquillity, he thought ‘that 3,000 men 
might very easily be serit to the colonies 
out of the ‘60, or 65,000 men which we 
kept up last year, and that without ‘any 
increase, they could easily find sufficient 
force for that purpose. It behoved the 
government to put an end to the ferment 
and alarm which had been created in the 
colonies. The first measure to tranquillize 
the colonies would be, for the ministers ‘to 
speak out and declare what their inten- 
tions were. ‘Let it not be left to them to 
suppose what was to be ‘done. They 
should at once say—‘* We intend to eman+ 
cipate the slaves ;” or “ We donot.” Sus+ 
pense was'the worst state in which they 
could be left; because they would then 
be subject to the intrigues of designing 
men, for. he was told there were such per- 
sons amongst them; the best way would 
be, at once to make their declaration, and 
not to subject to perpetual'danger the 
lives and. properties of the ‘white popula+ 
tion. Therefore, instead of ‘increasing 
the army let the ministets make up their 
minds ‘as to what they ‘would’do. They 
could preserve tranquillity ‘without the 
addition of a single man. ‘There’ was‘not 
the least fear of disturbance, unless the 
disturbance was made by ministers them 
selves. In the course of last year no 
man contemplated an increase: of ‘our es- 
tablishments, unless the country went. to 
war. On the ministerial side of the:House, 
he ‘believed, they never ‘thoaght’on the 
subject at all; but he:knew that, ‘amongst 
members of the Opposition, it was then:a 
great question, ‘whether a pfoposition 
should be made to reduce the ‘then esta- 
blishment from 5,000 to 10,000 men? 
But now we had:a regular standing’army 
of 73,000 men, 19,000 Veterans and 'Ma- 
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rines, and 100 and odd thousand men 
ready for any emergency that might arise. 
He was one of those who thought that no 
British army should ever again be allowed 
to land on the continent of Europe. We 
had already seen the folly of endeavour- 
ing to make ourselves a military power. 
It would be much better for us to consult 
our maritime superiority ; and we should 
rather endeavour to come back to the si- 
tuation in which we once were. Let the 
House look to the great advantages which, 
at this moment, when the country’s indus- 
try was reviving, a further deduction of 
one or two millions in the expense of its 
establishments would give. Under the 
constitution, our system was radically a 
civil government; it was never intended 
to be a military one: but now, so exten- 
sive was our army, that there was scarcely 
a family in the country that had not one 
or more of its members in the service 
so that we might truly say the ancient 
habits and character of the country were 
changed—those habits, and that character 
which had producedsomuch prosperity and 
imparted such strength andglory. The no- 
ble lord had dwelt upon the state of the co- 
lonies; but yet neither he nor his friends 
near him had condescended to tell either 
that House, the country, or the colonists, 
what wasto be done.—By thebye, he could 
not allow himself to proceed further with- 
out adverting to the very loose manner in 
which these estimates were prepared. They 
had beenbeforethe House scarcely eight- 
and forty hours, and the noble lord had ad- 
mitted that within that time he himself had 
discovered various errors amounting to 
55,0002. There was an error under one 
head of 5,000/. another of 10,000/., and so 
on. Really, he did think that the noblelord 
was bound to take more care in submitting 
estimates for the deliberate consideration 
of parliament. There could be no excuse 
for such a loose manner of laying public 
accounts before the country. They were 
made up only to December last ; and. he 
could not understand what could have 
since occurred to produce.so great an al- 
teration. It shewed the necessity of that 
House directing their attention to the 
subject ; and he must say, that great be- 
nefit had already followed the increased 
vigilance which for the last few years had 
been given to these subjects.—The noble 
lord thad taken. considerable, credit for 
the reductions that had been effected. 
But, what were they ?, Why, the truth was, 
that our establishments were in this 
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general satisfaction every. where, as large 
as in the year 1817, when the whole of 
‘Europe was in a state of turmoil, and the 


elements of a protracted warfare had not 
yet subsided into. a calm. , In this year, 
when the speech from the throne had 
given such assurances of universal satis- 
faction, the country was called upon to 
add to the military. expenditure a sum, of 
43,000/. Was that House prepared to, 
say, that after so many years of continued 
tranquillity, and with such assurances, it 
was ready to accede to a peace establish- 
ment of between fourteen and fifteen, 
million, of which the military expenditure 
was 8,400,000/.?. There was no man 
more anxious than he was for the peace 
and prosperity of the West India colonies ; 
but he was not willing, under the pretext 
of their situation, to load England with a 
large increased expense. The amount of 
force for Great Britain was statéd at 
22,019 men, for distribution abroad 30,793 
and for Ireland 20,229. Were not the 
yeomanry and militia forces fully sufficient 
to allow a reduction of the home force? 
If there was a real necessity to increase 
the force in the West-Indies, and men 
were to be sent out, how came it that the 
noble lord did not propose a reduction of 
the cavalry and guards, which description 
of force was not applicable to the West- 
India service, and by so doing meet the 
expense of the new levies by such dimi- 
nution? If the present increase of torce 
was intended to be permanent, better have 
done with the West Indies altogether ; 
better leave the planter to provide as he 
could for his own interests, than entail: 
upon Great Britain a great expense, while 
the very necessity of employing such a 
force must ruin the colonists. The whole 
West-India property must cease to be 
valuable under such circumstances—the 
credit of the proprietors must be extin- 
guished, if these islands were to continue 
in the present state of fermentation. His 
majesty’s ministers, if they would be ex- 
plicit, need not such a force for such a 
purpose. Let them candidly come for- 
ward and state their actual intentions. 
By acting thus, they would, he was 
persuaded, put an end to the prevailing 
irritation, and pacify all parties. It was 
his sincere impression, that he should 
best discharge his duty by calling for the 
reduction of the standing army, and not: 
an increase of it. The’ House would re- 
collect what the finance committee had 
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said upon this subject. He would beg to 
read an extract frem their report on our 
military establishments : 

«Your committee have proceeded to 
investigate the principal establishments of 
the country, beginning with the army. 
In this department, the first object that 
ecg itself is the numerical amount of 
orce. 

“Your committee are deeply sensible 
of the extreme difficulty of ascertaining 
the precise point at which our military 
establishments should be fixed, on ac- 
count of political considerations, and 
others of a still more delicate nature, 
which must necessarily involve themselves 
in the question. In taking into conside- 
ration the peace establishments of the 
country, it must be remembered, that 
if on the one hand they are proposed 
to be kept in a state of complete prepa- 
ration, with a view of affording entire se- 
curity to the nation both at home and 
abroad, the continued expense must bear 
so heavily upon the resources of the 
country, as to preclude all hope of relief 
from the burthens of taxation and the 
Joad of debt incurred during a long series 
of protracted hostilities; on the other 
hand, if they should be reduced too low, 
the temporary gain in point of economy 
might be more than counterbalanced by 
the hazardous situation in which this 
kingdom, together with its numerous and 
distant dependencies, might eventually be 
en upon the breaking out of an un- 
oreseen or sudden war ; for which such a 
state of deficient military preparation 
might possibly offer no small temptation. 

* It is rather therefore for the executive 
government, acting on their responsibility, 
to propose, and for the wisdom of the 


House to judge, of a matter of this high. 


importance, than for your committee to 
offer an opinion; but they observe in the 
mean time with satisfaction, that upon a 
comparison between the estimates of the 
two last years, and those for the present 
year, much will appear to have been ef- 
fected in the way of reduction, both as to 
numbers and as to expense ; and they en- 
tertain a confident hope, that such further 
reductions will continue to be made, as 
may be found consistent with all the true 
interests of the country, neither erring on 
_,the side of absolute confidence on the 
Je ng duration of peace, nor giving way to 
_ at, warrantable apprehensions of danger and 
pagy ‘ression. ; ; 
.& Your committee, in ‘making a refe- 
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rence to the year 1792, desire to call the 
notice of the House to the low establish- 
ments of the latter part of that-year, which 
were deemed sufficient for all national pur- 
poses at that time, in the contemplation of 
a long continuance of peace ; and although 
many circumstancesare materially changed 
by events which have subsequently taken 
place, so as to prevent any exact parallel 
from being drawn between the two cases, 
especially in the amount of pecuniary 
charge, yet they submit that as near an 
approximation to that low scale of estab- 
lishment and expense as may be found 
consistent with our more extended pos- 
sessions, and with the augmented rates of 
various fixed disbursements, would be 
highly advantageous in relieving the 
burthens, and in supporting the public 
credit of the country.” 

That Report, it was evident, recom- 
mended a recurrence, as speedily as pos- 
sible, to the establishment of 1792. In 
what way had the recommendation of a 
committee of that House been acted upon. 
It had been acted upon by having at that 
moment a standing army, more numerous 
by 40,000 men than the establishment of 
1792. That establishment in 1792 did not 
exceed 33,000 men; our military peace 
establishment in 1824, amounted to 
73,000 men, exclusive of cavalry, veteran 
battalions, militia, and volunteers likely to 
be called out on any emergency. But, 
the committee would see, that if the 
exigency of the public service required 
the increase of force in the West Indies, 
that object could havé been fully an- 
swered without having recourse to the 
expedient of raising new regiments. 
Since 1792, it should also be recollected, 
the pay of the army had been doubled ; 
so that now the addition of any given 
number of men was made at double the 
expense of the former period. |“ No;” 
said the noble lord. ‘The calculation is 
wrong. Two and two do not make four 
in the army estimates, because the in- 
crease in the numerical force of each regi- 
ment, as now constituted, is met by the 
diminution of expense which was occa- 
sioned by the staff of the smaller regi- 
ments.” Upon that very shewing, then, 
why did not the noble Jord, in place of 
raising new regiments, with their expen- 
sive staffs, add so many men to each 
company of the existing regiments, 
whereby an increase, if necessary at all, 
would be given-at a very trifling expense? 
Some sessions ago, he (Mr. H.) had pro- 
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posed the reduction of fifteen regiments, 
and, if men were wanting, had shewn, 
that by the addition of fifty men to each 
regiment, or six or seven to each com- |p 


pany; the same amount of force would be 
obtained. The House did not at the 
time agree with him; but he was not the 
. less satisfied of its correctness and pro- 
priety. The noble lord had now called 
upon parliament to sanction the raising 
of six new regiments. Such a proposi- 
tion he must consider, under the circum- 
stances, as most improvident, extravagant 
and absurd. He had no doubt they 
would be given to meritorious officers to 
command. But his complaint was, that, 
in the present posture of public affairs 
both at home and abroad, they should be 
given to any persons at all. It was with 
astonishment he had heard the noble lord 
take such credit to himself for a reduc- 
tion of such a sum as 140/. under the 
head of the Military College. He believ- 
ed the noble lord was strict enough in 
some particulars; but his vigilance did 
not, he thought, go through the whole of 
the department. He was active enough 
in taking a review of arrears of years 
standing, something like the scrutinizing 
demands made for arrears of legacy 
duties, but the whole amount of whic 
would stand as nothing when compared 
with the expense about to be incurred by 
the proposed increase of his new regi- 
ments. Some check was undoubtedly re- 
quisite with respect to the granting of 
pensions. It did seem as if the whole 
power rested in the noble lord. It was 
with him to grant or to withhold. It was 
true, there was some other supposed con- 
curring body; but, like the House of 
Keys, as was shewn in the recent debate 
on the jurisdiction in the Isle of Man, its 
services were dispensed with. The pen- 
sion list had been very materially increased, 
and it required the most vigilant circum- 
spection to check its progress. Under all 
these considerations, he felt it his duty to 
move an amendment on the resolution 
proposed by the noble lord. He was 
aware that it was usual, when the House 
was in a committee to propose as an 
amendment, either a specific reduction of 
the number of men or of the amount of 
money ; and therefore it was, that, on the 
point of form, he felt some difficulty in 
ascertaining the proper mode of submitting 
an amendment, which embraced a general 
opposition to rhe proposed increase. He 
should, however, move as an amend- 
ment— 
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“ That as his majesty was graciously 
leased, in his speech from the throne to 
inform the House; that, ‘at no former 
eriod, has there prevailed, throughout 
all classes of the community in-this island, 
a more cheerful spirit of order, or a more 
just sense of the advantages which, under 
the blessing of providence, they enjoy: 
In Ireland; which has for some time past 
been the subject of his majesty’s particular 
solicitude, there are many indications of 
amendment, and his majesty relies upon 
your continued endeavours to secure the 
welfare and happiness of that part of the 
united kingdom: his majesty has com- 
manded us further to inform you, that he 
has every reason to believe that the pro- 
gress of our internal prosperity and im- 
provement will not be disturbed by any 
interruption of tranquillity abroad. His 
majesty continues to receive from the 
powers, his allies, and generally from all 
princes and states, assurances of their 
earnest desire to maintain and cultivate 
the relations of friendship with his majes- 
ty.—This committee cannot, therefore, 
agree to any increase of the number of the 
army since ldst year, but are of opinion, 
that a standing army of 63,000 regulars, 
exclusive of 19,000 of artillery, veterans, 
and marines, now embodied, and a large 
force of militia and volunteers ready on 
any emergency to be embodied, are 
sufficient, under all the circumstances of 
the country, to be kept up.” 

Mr. Brogden, the chairman of the com- 
mittee, thought, that unless a specific 
motion, either for a reduction of expense 
or of force was made, the hon. member 
should reserve his general proposition to 
be made in the House. 

Mr. Hume was aware of the difficulty, 
but to obviate it he should move, that 
after the word “ That,’ in the original 
resolution, all the succeeding words should 
be omitted, and his amendment substi- 
tuted. 

Mr. Gordon expressed his anxiety to 
offer a few observations, in answer to 
what had fallen from the rfoble lord rela- 
tive to the West-India islands. He could 
not say that he was one of the great body 
of proprietors connected with those colo- 
nies who were so much the object of 
indiscriminate abuse, both within and 
without the walls of that House, but he 
was to a degree interested in that impor- 
tant question, as he possessed some pro- 
perty in them. It appeared, :however, 
that.a considerable number of troops had 
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been already sent to the West Indies by 
his majesty’s government, in anticipation 
of the vote of the present evening; a 
number, he believed, amounting to about 
2,500 men. The noble lord had treated 
the question, respecting the West Indies, 
with great prudence. He wished the 
hon. member for Aberdeen had followed 
the noble lerd’s example. On the con- 
trary, that hen. gentleman had endea- 
voured to introduce a debate on a subject, 
on which, as by a general understanding, 
all other members had abstained from 
touching. He totally differed from the 
chon. member, in wishing-that his majesty’s 
«ministers would speak out on the subject. 
He wished them not to speak at all; and 
he trusted that in the end the peace and 
tranquillity, of the colonies in the West 
Indies would be securely established. But 
there were other reasons, besides those 
connected with the West Indies, which 
would induce him to — to a 

d augmentation of the military force 
TF ehe orca The hon. member for 
Aberdeen, had declared that therewasevery 
reason for believing that the tranquillit 
of Europe would long remain undisturbed. 
On that point he entirely differed from 
the hon. gentleman. The same reasons 
existed at the present moment that existed 
last year, for entertaining some appre- 
hensions on that score. The hon. mem- 
ber was of opinion last year, that the 
circumstances ; = which a = 
placed involved the probability of a dis- 
turbance of the er of Bunge. Were 
not those circumstances the same now as 
then? Although the French army .had 
put down the Spanish constitution, the 
condition of Spain was as threatening as it 
was last year, and that of her trans- 
atlantic possessions more so. On these 
grounds; it could scarcely be necessary 
for:him to say, that he could not vote for 
the amendment. 

Sir W. De Crespigny recommended 
moderation, oh the subject of the West- 
India:colonies. 

‘General Gascoyne warmly opposed the 
amendment. Considering the increase 
which this country had made of éolonial 
territory, he had long been satisfied that 
our army had been too much reduced ; 
and he believed that his majesty’s govern- 
ment were now as thoroughly convinced 
of that fact as he was. One of the evil 
. Consequences attendant on this excessive 
reduction was, that it was impossible to 
relieve our brave regiments abroad as 
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they ought to be relieved. Some of 
them had been eighteeen, twenty, and 
even twenty-four years absent, without 
relief. He held in his hand-a list of va- 
rious regiments, no one of which had 
been less than seventeen years out of 
their native country; and some of them 
even twenty-seven.. Thus were these 
brave men banished from their country, 
for a longer period than if they had been 
so many felons, The necessity of send- 
ing an increased force to the West Indies, 
had prevented much of the relief which 
these regiments would otherwise have 
experienced. Some of the troops sent 
were shipped off at a fortnight’s, some at 
nine days’ notice. Having such exten- 
sive colonies as we possessed, we were 
bound to supply them with such a military 
force as would ensure the preservation of 
tranquillity; and we were bound, at the 
same time, to do our brave troops the 
justice they so well deserved, and not to 
make them exiles for life. Another ars 
gument used by the hon. member for 


‘Aberdeen had been, that it was only ne- 


cessary to tranquillise Ireland, and that 
then we should not require the number 
of troops in that country which were 
now employed there. True; but how 
were we to effect this highly desirable 
object? Had the hon. member suggested 
any mode of effecting it? If he had 
done so, had parliament adopted it? It 
was evident that no plan that had been 
proposed on the subject had. been.consi~ 
dered feasible: but, before the tranquil- 
lity of Ireland could be. thoroughly as- 
sured, no one would think of withdrawing 
the troops which her present condition 
unhappily rendered necessary. The hon. 
member had also recommended a reduc- 
tion of the household troops, and the 
substitution, if requisite, of the militia 
and of volunteers. The first could not 
be effected unless parliament consented 
to reduce the whole military establish- 
ment of the country, which it would not 
do; and the militia could not be. consti- 
tutionally employed in the manner re+ 
commended by.the hon. member, unless 
in case of invasion. Upon a full. consi- 
deration of all the circumstances, he re- 
joiced that his majesty’s ministers had 
seen the necessity of an augmentation of 
our military force. There, was one thing, 
however, to which. he objected; namely, 
the selecting of officers, in the event of 
vacancies, from the half-pay.. The long 
procrastinated war, and_ether circum- 
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stancés, had induced the admission into 
the army of many persons: unfit, from 
family or education, for the military pro- 
fession ; and it was not desirable that such 
a system should be persevered in, It 
was highly desirable that those officers 
who were separated from their wives and 
families, and sent to such a climate as the 
West Indies, should, in the event of va- 
cancies, be promoted to them, rather 
than that those vacancies should be filled 
up from the half-pay. 

Mr. Wodehouse expressed his most an- 
xious hope, that whenever the subject of 
the West Indies should be introduced, it 
would be‘discussed in the most calm and 
temperate manner. With regard to the 
condition of some of the regiments sta- 
tioned in the colonies, it was a subject on 
which he had strong ‘private and personal 
feelings ; but, let every ‘hon. gentleman 
who heard him, recollect that what was 
at present his (Mr. W’s) case, might, at 
another time, be their own. He held in 
his hand a list of the number of deaths 
in one of the regiments stationed. at Bar- 
badoes. Since its embarkation from this 
country it had lost upwards of 20 officers 
and 500 men. Now, the circumstances 
under which the regiment was ordered 
éut were these :—It was sent, not asa 
relief, but as a reinforcement. In conse- 
quence of the ery at home for reduction, 
it was forced out at an unhealthy period 
of the year; and to that the great mor- 
tality which it had: experienced was to be 
attributed. Now, he would ask,: whether 
this was not an occurrence which demand- 
ed the most serious consideration? He 
spoke on the subject from a communi- 
eation which he had had with an hon. and 
gallant officer, formerly a member of that 
House,.‘a man as highly respected as he 
was ‘universally known—he meant sir 
Herbert Taylor. The hon. member ‘for 
Aberdeen ‘had thought ‘proper . to ‘say, 
that those °who ‘were on his (Mr. W’s) 
side of the House, followed their leaders 
without thought or. consideration. He, 
however, for one, although ‘he conscien- 
tiously supported his majesty’s govern- 
ment’ on most occasions, had formerly ex- 
pressed his opinion—an opinion which he 
still retained—that they had carried the 
reduction of our naval and military esta- 
blishments too far. He did not wish to 


arrogate to himself any peculiar wisdom: 
but unquestionably it now appeared, that 
his majesty’s ministers thought ‘with him ; 
and he concéived them to-be entitled to 
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the gratitude of the country for the aug 
mentation which they had made in our 
military force. In allusion to the jea-+ 
lousy which the hon. member for Aber- 
deen had expressed of a great standing 
army, he would willingly allow that such 
a jealousy, under certain circumstances, 
was highly constitutional ; but every case 
must be judged of by its peculiar cir- 
cumstances; and the real consideration 
ought always to be, what the various 
exigencies of the country demanded. 
He wished that he could place: the 
hon. member for Aberdeen under pro- 
per guidance on this subject. He 
wished that, without irregularity; he 
could refer him to the opinions expressed 
in another ‘place by a noble:baron, who 
had not scrupled to declare it to be his 
opinion, that the augmentation of the 
military force now proposed by his ma- 
jesty’s government was remap neces 
sary. lf the ‘hon. member would place 
himself under the guidance of that noble 
baron, ‘he:need not fear that he should be 
required to ‘support any unconstitutional 
principles. - 

Mr. Bernal wished to say a few words 
with respect to the quartering of troops 
in the West Indies, although he was not 
sure whether that belonged to the -noble 
lord’s department or ‘to head quarters. 
He knew well, however, that, when troops 
were sent to the West Indies, and espe- 
cially to Jamaica, by an extreme.error or 
oversight, they were not put in proper 
quarters, but were kept in:the neighbour- 
hood of Port Royal or ‘Kingston, instead 
of being.sent up ‘the ‘country, where -the 
atmosphere was healthy. This was a 
grave consideration, and ought to be in- 
variably attended to. Another fact was, 
that -the:troops were: not sent at the pro 
per season of the year. He perfectly 
agreed with the:hon. general who had re- 
cently spoken, that the system of relief 
was not sufficient. But, there had been 
a system of: favouritism.very injurious in 
its character. Particular:regiments, under 
the name of ‘crack regiments,” had-been 
treated with partiality.. Until:this:system 
of favouritism. was destroyed—until .all 
distinctions of corps were abolished—until 
no difference was made between fusileers 
and light. regiments—the existing evil 
would not be ‘effectually removed. -Of 
late years,.a-new practice had obtained 
of sending dragoons to the East Indies. 
Of this he approved; and it was ‘a:prac- 
tice which he thought might be extended 
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with advantage. On the question of the | 


expediency of a general'increase of our 
military force, he felt. some difficulty. 
He went.a long way with the hon. mem- 
ber for Aberdeen, in allowing that, if the 
circumstances of Ireland were diffefent, 
we might discharge a great part of our 
army. But he could not forget, that 
arrangements had already been made by 
government for supplying the West In- 





dies with these four thousand additional 
troops. If the House dissented from | 
the proposed vote, government would be | 
thrown into the most distressing dilemma. | 
He should abstain from saying a word of 
the-paramount importance of making the | 
state of the West Indies the subject of 
the most serious consideration. The 
time, however, must come when he and , 
all the members of that House, who had | 
an-immediate interest in the question, | 
must speak out; for silence, carried too 
far, became criminal. . But while he said 
this, he begged to say, that no man was 
more constitutionally jealous than himself 
of a great increase of our standing army. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, he felt that he 
owed: an apology to the Committee for 
addressing them on the present occasion, 
as he was afraid he must utter sentiments 


which would appear quite extraordinary, 
and antiquated in their nature, and which 
could expect to meet with no sympathy 


in that House, and he was afraid he 
should almost. be justified in adding, in 
the country at large. But it was his 
duty to speak his own conviction on the 
present important subject. . There. was 
one imperative duty on a zealous mem- 
ber of that.House, when he saw either a 
deficiency, or an excess of popular feel- 
ing; namely, to shew the people to what 
either must lead.. This was the duty of 
those .who. were: connected .with his ma- 
jesty’s government; and: it was. no less 
the duty of those who thought they were 
the more faithful representatives of the 
popular interest. He was one of those 
who, in the last session of parliament, 
complained that England did not assume 
the attitude which, in the then state of 
Europe, became a great and mighty na- 
tion. - We were able to give :the’ law to 
- all Europe, and we ought not to have 
truckled:to:her tyrants. As his majesty’s 
government: had, however, thought pro- 
er to decide: differently—as they had 
eft Spain to- her: fate—as they had de- 
clined the honour of standing in that at- 
titude, they ought not now to saddle the 
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country with the expense. As it was 
evident that we did not wish for an army 
to deter tyrants abroad, it was equally 
evident that we. wanted it to keep down 
the people at home. The House had 
been told, that it was ridiculous to sup- 
pose, in the present day, that this stand- 
ing army was kept up for any unconsti- 
tutional purpose ; but, he must look at it 
as he would at any similar proposition in 
any other age and in any other country. 
He knew that standing armies were’ al- 
ways employed for similar purposes. 
Reading our history, as all Englishmen 
formerly read it, he could never come to 
the conclusion to which, he was sorry to 
say, his countrymen seemed generally to 
have come; namely, to look at an aug- 
mentation of the standing army as a mat- 
ter of course, scarcely worthy of discus- 
sion, or only of such a discussion as that 
which had just taken place. The noble 
lord came down with a proposition to in- 
crease our standing army by 4,000 men, 
as if that were a mere trifle. Did not 
the noble lord recollect that, in times of 
the utmost pen a when . great 
changes were apprehended not only in 
England but throughout Europe, that the 
augmentation proposed in our military 
force was only half that now proposed ? 
The noble lord was aware, what a change 
took place in the prospects of this coun- 
try, from the year 1792 to 1793. Mr. 
Pitt, in 1791 and 1792, had almost pro- 
mised a continuance of peace; but, in 
1793, so much was the hemisphere of 
England overclouded, so necessary was. 
it considered, even by the most dispas- 
sionate persons, to provide against the 
contingencies which might occur, that an 
augmentation of our military force was 
generally allowed to be requisite. But, 
to what amount? Only to the amount 
of two thousand men. And yet the no- 
ble lord, at the present moment, when 
the House and the country were told in 
the speech from the throne, that there 
was no reason to apprehend any danger 
from foreign aggression, proposed to in- 
crease our military. force by 4,000 men. 
And on what pretext? Because. there 
were disturbances in the colonies which 
required to be allayed. Now, what was. 
the existing military force of the country? 
We had for Eogland and Ireland a regu- 
lar force of 42,000 men. If it was ne- 
cessary to send additional. troops to the 
West Indies, it seemed to him that we 
could spare some of our hdme force fox. 
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-that me ‘He denied: that this would 
‘materially disturb our arrangements ;. and 
if it were to do so, he should: be very 
‘glad if he could have disturbed the mili- 
“tary: arrangements of every government 
dm this country for the last fifty years. 
‘To return to the existing force: there 
“were 20,000 troops for England. He 
recollected that in 1818, when the mili- 
‘tary estimates were discusséd in the com- 
‘mittee of supply, tlie noble lord stated, 
‘that although the number of 26,000 was 
mentioned in the estimates as for the 
service of England, the fact was, that 
‘only 18,000 were actually available. But, 
‘at that time, all the manufacturing dis- 
tricts were in a state of disturbance. It 
would have been hazardous to say that a 
civil war would not take place in the 
course of twelve months. Yet the noble 
tord then thought eighteen thousand men 
-sufficient. for the service of England. 
‘But now, when according to the king’s 
‘Speech, there was no danger, foreign or 
domestic, 20,000 troops were demanded 
for that service. He really could not 
conceive how Englishmen, who in former 
days were accustomed to regard any in- 
1crease of the standing army as the fore- 
runner of the overthrow of the consti- 
tution, could now submit to be shouldered 
and elbowed in every street of every 
‘town by the military without remon- 
strance. He was really ashamed to go 
so far back into our history for examples ; 
but he could not help reminding the 
‘House, that Charles the Second proposed 
‘@ standing army of only 6,000 men ; that 
that'was the whole of the military force 
‘which that arbitrary monarch endeavoured 
te impose upon his people; and yet that 
his pensioned parliament—that parliament 
which had been branded with the imputa- 
tion of being ever subservient to his views 
was not base enough to permit the ex- 
istence of so large a force. From the 
first tinve that he had opened his mouth in 
that House, he had always expressed his 
Opinion, that it: was necessary to keep a 
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jealous and vigilant guard against the at-. 


tempts which were constantly making to 
increase the standing military force of 
the:country; and, to ‘the latest hour of 
his tife, he shoald continue to express the 
same opinion. It must be obvious to 
every man who would take the trouble 
to examine it, that nothing could be more 
one ta hers — of such at- 
tempts: ‘history of every country in 
woe had been ‘efiocred, wréved 
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that their natural tendency was the sub- 
version of constitutions; and he had no 
doubt, that if it was not checked, it would 
also overturn the constitution of England. 
The noble lord had not given the House 
any sufficient reason for the augmentation 
of the forces which he had proposed. It 
was not pretended to be necessary for the 
maintenance of tranquillity. Why, then, 
were 20,000 men wanted? Why was a 
greater force necessary at this period of 
profound repose, than: the usurper Crom- 
well had kept up for the purpose of main- 
taining by the sword that rule which he 
had obtained by the sword, and could 
only maintain by the sword? He did not 
mean to deny that some force was always 
necessary from which the reinforcements 
required for the service of the colonies 
should be drawn; but it did not follow 
that such force might not be limited. _ If, 
in the year 1818, 18,000 men were found 
sufficient, why was it proposed now to 
increase them? And, after all, it was 
not the number that was so objectionable, 
as the way in which the noble lord came 
down tothe House, and seemed to con- 
sider that the military force of the coun- 
try must be augmented as a matter of 
course, whenever his. majesty’s govern- 
ment thought proper to require it; and 
that such a proposition, so fat from ex~ 
citing any discussion, ought to be met 
with compliments on the wisdom of his 
majesty’s governments, and gratitude for 
the vigilant care which they took of the 
constitution,’ and of the liberties of the 
people. Looking, as he did, with anxiety 
and jealousy at all attempts like this, he 
could not help regretting that he had not 
the valuable assistance of some of his 
own friends, as well as of other honour- 
able members, who usually expressed 
; themselves unfavourably to such augmen- 
tations as that which he was now oppos- 
ing. The hon. member for Norfolk, who 
was one of that class of persons com- 
‘monly most zealous to aid such opposi- 
tions—he meant the country gentlemen 
—and who, if they were not induced 
by a wiser and more extensive view of 
the dangers with which a standing 
military force was fraught, had in ge- 
neral at least a strong instinct which 
prompted them to the protection of 
their own interests from the mischievous 
consequence of such a force—even that 
hon, member was found to advocate the 
proposed addition to the standing army.— 





It = alleged; that the state of Ireland 
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rendered a large military force always ne- 
cessary. Now he called upon the House 
to consider, that it behoved them to show 
by their vote of that night, how much 
they thought it necessary that a change 
should be made in the system which had 
been acted upon towards that unfortunate 
country. He wished most heartily that 
the government, instead of always at- 
tempting to put down the prevailing dis- 
contents there by force, would attempt 
to remove the causes of those discon- 
tents. He wished that Ireland should 
no longer be governed like a conquered 
country, nor the English inhabitants of it 
‘taught to-consider themselves as colonists, 
who could only hold possession of it by 
means of an extensive faction, and by the 
maintenance of an armed force. By the 
vote of that night,. it was proposed to send 
over 22,000 men to Ireland. Added to 
these, were. 32,000 yeomanry (to say 
nothing of the militia) exercised once a 
month ; and who, having arms intheir own 
hands, and being associated for their own 
interests, and conscious that they lived 
-only by the tenure of their swords and 
‘bayonets, were ready to act at a moment’s 
notice. There was besides a police of 
5,000 men; making upon the whole, ex- 
elusive ofthe militia, 55,000 armed men. 
And by this. simple engine of state, his 
majesty’s government thought they could 
justify all the wrongs which had so long 
been inflicted on that unhappy country. 
Instead of such a step, he would take the 
liberty of recommending a change of 
measutes; he would take the liberty of 
recommending an adoption of the princi- 
ples which had invariably succeeded in 
the government of great countries; he 
would take the liberty of recommending 
a resort to persuasion instead of to force ; 
he would take the liberty of recommend- 
ing a recourse, not to proseription, but to 
a.general dispensation of the favours of 
government ; he would take the liberty of 
recommending a return to the principles 
of the wisest and best of statesmen, and 
to try. if they could not henceforward as- 
sociate under a civil government, those 


who had hitherto been kept in a state. of 


separation under a military one. He beg- 
ged pardon of the committee for having 
trespassed sofar upon their. time,but it was 
necessary that the public attention should 
be called.to these points.. In-his opinion, 
the. people ‘of Engiand did-not. entertain a 
sufficient degree of constitutional jealousy 
with respect to. the standing army main- 
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tained in this country... His own: conésti- 
tuents were, perhaps, as much alive to the 
interests and liberties of their country as 
any people in the country; and yet, even 
they, he feared, werenot sufficiently aware 
of a project which had been going on for 
the last two years—he meant that of erect- 
ing barracks upon the site of the King’s 
Mews, in the: very heart of Westminster. 
It was said, that in that spot which had 
formerly been devoted to the amusements 
of the crown, it was-now intended to:pro- 
vide for the residence of: a. force, which 
might be made to overawe the people, if 
ever their rights should come-in collision 
with the: pretensions of the Crown. . He 
hoped the noble lord would favour him 
with a categorical answer to the question, 
whether it was really the intention. of 
government to convert the King’s Mews 
into military barracks? Jt was necessary, 
or at least it was fair, that, if this was in- 
tended, it should be known; for he could 
assure the noble lord, that it would. make 
no small stir—he hoped in the metropolis, 
but certainly in that part of it which was 
most nearly interested in the subject. 
Many of his constituents: had complained 
to him of the pecuniary detriment which: 
they experienced by the shutting up the 
thoroughfare at the Mews. This was cer- 
tainly unjustifiable ; but if, because it had 
been suffered, the noble lord thought the 
people would tamely endure the building 
of Latensiee wherever the government 
might think fit, he would find himself mis- 
taken. He knew that the noble lord:had, 
on a former occasion, when speaking on 
the subject of inland barracks, despised 
the antiquated: authority of Blackstone, 
and opposed to it the more enlightened 
wisdom of the present age.—-He begged 
pardon for the length: at which he had 
troubled the committee on this- subject; 
but he could not suffer the opportunity 
which was now afforded him of expressing 
his opinions on the augmentation of the 
military force—opinions which,.even if he 
should have the misfortune to: hold them 
singly, he was nevertheless convinced, 
were such as deeply concerned the pre- 
servation of the constitution. The absence 
of many of the hon. members who usually 
supported the view which he had taken of 
the question, was among themany lament- 
able proofs of the habit of supmeness.and 
insensibility to this subject, which. was 
adually creeping on where it had never ‘ 
ae been found. He should vote: with 
his hon. friend for the~ proposed: amend- 
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ment; and if it had been extended to 
sending the whole army out of England, 
and leaving the country under the pro- 
tection of the civil power only, he would 
have no less willingly supported it. 

Lord Palmerston said, that as far as he 
had been able to collect the opinion of the 
House, the hon. members for Westminster 
and Aberdeen werethe only gentlemen who 
intended to oppose the vote ; it was there- 
fore unnecessary for him to enter further 
into the-discussion, than to answer some of 
theobjections which they hadraised. In the 
first place, the hon. member for Aberdeen 
had seemed to consider the reinforcements 
for the West-India service necessary ; for 
although he had in the early part of his 
speech denied this, he had afterwards con- 
éededit. Buthehad said, that he consented 
to the estimates of the last year, only be- 
cause it was then expected that the coun- 
try might be engaged in a war, and that 
but for that probability he would ‘have pro- 
posed a reduction to the amount of 10,000 
men. The,hon. gentleman might, perhaps, 
allude to an opinion entertained by him- 
self.and his friends; but. the noble lord 
said, he felt it necessary, on his own part, 
to declare, that such an expectation form- 
ed ‘no part of the grounds on which he had 
solicited the vote of last year. On the 
contrary, the government had then de- 
clared its resolution of remaining strictly 
neutral, and he could not believe that the 
House had been induced to agree to the 


vote for any such reason: he was quite: 


sure that none such had been proposed by 
him. What were the means by which the 
hon. gentleman would have the reduction 
which he recommended effected? Why, 
he was of opinion, that if certain measures 
were adopted the military force at present 
in Ireland might be lines and applied 
to thereinforcement of the colonial service. 
Now, did any man in his senses believe, 
that if the Catholic question were set at 
rest to-morrow, it would have such a 


magic effect upon Ireland, that the force. 


employed there might be safely removed 
at once?—The hon. member had next 
prepeeed, that a reduction should be made 
in the cavalry and the guards. He (lord 
P.) was prepared to contend, that there 
was'not a larger number of men in those 
regiments than was fairly proportioned to 
the infantry. of the line; and that it was 
—— to reduce them without also 
reducing -the efficiency of that establish- 
ment, which even in‘time of peace, it was 
necessary -to keep up, that armies might be 
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‘formed if war should break out.—The hon. 


member had next alluded to the militia 
and yeomanry: but he must know very 
well, that neither of those forces could in 
any way be made serviceable for colonial 
reinforcements, Still, if nothing could’ be 
deducted from any of these sources, ‘the 
hon. ‘member had maintained that the 
augmentation of the army might be effected 
at a less expense, and that instead -of six 
new regiments, additions might be made‘to 
the old ones. _He (lord P.) was ‘quite 
aware that large regimental establishments 
were less expensive, in proportion than 
small ones; but, from the nature of the 
colonies, and the manner in which the 
forces were distributed, an addition of fifty 
men to each regiment, although it would 
increase the numerical force of the esta- 
blishment, would not add to its disposable 
force; because the addition would be 
made, in many places ‘where it was not 
wanted, and in others it weuld be inade- 
quate. The expense at which the new 
regiments were made was only’ that of 
the officers; and this it must be remem-’ 
bered, was less than it might seem -to be; 
for they were supplied from the half-pay 
list, and the additional expense was there- 
fore only the difference between full and’ 
half pay; which was not, as the term - 
would imply, one half, but in some in-* 
stances a third, and in others only a fourth. 
—The hon. member under the gallery’ 
(Mr. Bernal) had complained, that: the: 
system of quartering troops in ‘the ‘West 
Indies was not sufficiently attended to. 
The healthiness of the barracks had, howe. 
ever, long eccupied the attention of the 
government, and great pains had been 
taken by sending competent medical men 
to examine them, to precure the best opi- 
niohs respecting each station. He was 
aware that some stations had been found 
unfavourable to the health of the troops. 
The government had been engaged in 
making arrangements with the legislative 
body of the island of Jamaica, to alter 
those stations; and although some difficul- 
ties had arisen, he could assure the House 
that the subject had been by no means 
lost sight of. With respect to the time. 
and season at which troops were sent to 
the West Indies, it was true, that it was 
extremely desirable the reinforcements 
should arrive there at particular periods 
of the year.. The regiment to which his 
hon. friend (Mr. Wodehouse ) had alluded 
had unavoidably been sent under very 


unfavourable circumstances ; but this was 
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ane of the prejudical consequences arising 
from the forcein the colonies being brought 
to so low.an amount, that, when a rein- 
forcement became immediately necessary, 
there were no means ofsupplying it, but by 
sending a regiment from home, when per- 
haps the Government could not control 
the period of its arrival. The hon. mem- 
‘ber. for Westminster had said, that he 
was in the sole possession of peculiar 
opinions on the subject before the House. 
He did not think, from the hon. member's 
arguments of this evening that he was at 
all likely to lose the possession of those 
Opinions; and for his own part, as he 
would not willingly rob the hon. member 
of the exclusive credit to which they were 
entitled, he should say not a word against 
them. It was by no means his wish to 
ridicule that proper constitutional jealousy 
with which the people of England had al- 
ways regarded the establishment of a 


standing army ; but he would putit to the 


hon. gentleman, or to those who were sin- 
cere admirers and well-wishers of the con- 
stitution, whether it would not be better 
to reserye the expression of their opinions 
on the subject to a fit opportunity, and 
whether they did not, in fact, throw ridi- 
cule on the cause they wished to support, 
by introducing those opinions upon occa- 
sions to which they did not apply. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, that the noble lord, 
for the purpose of rounding a period, had 
exaggerated what had fallen from him. 


He did not say that he was in the sole. 


possession of the opinions he had ex- 
pressed ; and, at all events, the noble lord 
might have done justice to the conscien- 
tious motives which prompted that ex- 
pression, even though it had been as ill- 
timed as he. seemed to think it. He was 
quite satisfied, notwithstanding the ridicule 
which thenoblelord thought his { Mr. H’s.) 
injudicious support had thrown upon con- 
Stitutional principles, that they remained 
unhurt by it. Hewassurehe had donethose 
principles as little harm by his support, as 
the noble lord had done by his attack. 

. Colonel Davies thought the estimate an 
extravagant one, but he was still not pre- 
pared to go the full length of the motion. 

. Mr. Hume said, that the only oppo- 
sition to his amendment had been made 
on the part of military men, and whoever 
expected that military men would support 
a,teduction of the army? He-could not 


but regret that the constitutional jealousy 
which had formerly prevailed against a‘ 
standing army scemed to have altogether 
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ceased. The empty. benches which he 
saw around him bore too strong evidence 
of the fact. The ministers, left at their 
own discretion, proposed. to uphold a 
standing army of no less than 82,000 men ; 
and that, too, in a time of profound peace. 
He, however, left his amendment with the 
qaametitine, satisfied that he had done hia 
uty. 

Mr, Calcraft said, he differed with his 
hon. friend as to the propriety of a reduc- 
tion of ten thousand men. He thought 
he could convince his hon, friend, that the: 
amendment was not tenable, The only 
reduction which he could with any chance 
of success, propose, would be in the 
amount of the proposed augmentation, 
His hon. friend had said, that this was a 
constitutional question, Undoubtedly it 
was a-constitutional question ; and ao it 
had for years, been urged, on his side of 
the House to be; until at length, a redue- 
tion of the military farce to that point, 
below which it could not with safety to 
the country be reduced, had_ taken place. 
The absence of hon. members. could 
not be defended; but, undoubtedly, if 
their absence could be at all excused, it 
was on a question on which they had so 
often stated their sentiments, and had suc» 
ceeded in reducing the military force to 
that standard, which, ‘in their judgment, 
was necessary for the public safety. His 
hon. friend had said, that an hon. gentle- 
aan was not a fit juror on the present 
question, To him (Mr. C.), however, 
no objection of the kind could be made. 
He conceived himself a fit jurors; and_his 
verdict certainly should be against. his hoa. 
friend. 

The committee divided. For the origi- 
nal motion, 102; for Mr. Hume’s amend» 
ment, 10. 


List of the Minority. 
Grattan, J. Palmer, C. F, 
Guise, sir W. B. Wood, M. 
Hobhouse, J. C. Williams, W. 
Johnson, col. Wilkins, W. 
Ingilby, sir W. TELLER. 
Monck, J. B. Hume, J. 


Navy Estimares.] Sir, G. Clerk 
having moved, “That 57,6701. 15s. be 
granted for defraying the salaries and 
contingent expenses of the Navy-aflice for 
the year. 1824,” 

Mr. Hume took that opportunityef. 
calling the attention of the hon. baronet 
to a subject which was connected with. 
the vote before the committee. He un. 
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derstood, that great dissatisfaction existed 
among the lower class of workmen in the 
dock-yards, on account of the reduction 
which had been made in their wages since 
the .conclusion of the war; which reduc- 
tion they conceived to be much greater in 
proportion to the amount of their wages, 
than the reduction. which had taken 

lace in the salaries of the persons who 
fold situations above them, He did not 
know whether the attention of government 
had been called to the circumstance; but 
he had received information to the effect 
which he had stated. 

- Sir G. Clerk contended, that the work- 
men had no just ground of dissatisfaction. 
Until about a year ago the quantity of work 
had been reduced, instead of diminishing 
the wages or discharging the men; but the 
system had been recently changed, and a 
general reduction of 20 per cent in the 
price of labour had been effected. 

On the resolution, ‘ That 507,000J. 
be granted for defraying the charge for 
timber stores,”? &c, 

Mr. Hume begged to know, whether 
any remedy had been discovered, and 
what had been the result of ee recent 
experiments to put a stop to the progress 
of the dry-rot “A the wer ? nts 

Sir B. Martin said, that there was less 
dry-rot.in the navy at present than at 
any former period. Immersion of the 
wood in salt water was now practised, 
and the use of coal-tar discontinued. For 
the latter circumstance he was sorry ; be- 
cause he believed the use of coal-tar to be 
attended with good effects. It was quite 
certain that the dry-rot had greatly de- 
creased since the termination of the war; 
and he.was convinced that the ships which 
had been built since that period would be 
of longer duration than any which had been 
constructed before. In consequence of the 
allusion which had been made on a former 
occasion to Mr. Burridge’s book on the dry- 
rot, he had taken the trouble to read that 
work through, and he did not hesitate to 
say that it was fallacious from the begin- 
ning to the end. 

Mr. Hume observed, that he could not 
vouch for the teuth of all that Mr, Bur- 
ridge had advanced, but there certainly 
were some of his statements which de- 
served to be seriously considered, and he 
intended to bring them under the notice 
of the. House at a future period. He 


wished to receive information on two other 
points ; we the use of foreign: 


timber had m abandoned in ship- 





should be made. 
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building; and whether, in the: contracts 
which had been made by goverament, it 
had been stipulated, that the- timber 
should be felled in winter instead of the 
summer ?. 

Sir B. Martin said, that government 
had contracted for both foreign and native 
timber, but that no stipulation had been 
made that it should be felled at any par- 
ticular period, When the hon, member 
should bring the subject of the dry-rot 
before the House, ‘he woald show that the 
dry-rot had been most destructive to out 
shipping during the last hundred and fifty 
years, and that it had only begun to dis- 
appear since the conclusion of the war. 

Sir J. Wrottesley said, that the answers 
to the numerous inquiries he had made 
upon the subject showed, that the durabi- 
lity of timber was much greater if it ‘were 
felled in the winter, when the sap was 
down, than in the spring when it was 
tising, or in the summer, when it was up, 

On the resolution, ** That 52,809/.. 19s. 
1d, be granted for the salaries of the offi- 
cers, and the contingent expenses of the 
Foreign yards, for the year 1824,” 

Mr. Hume wished to be informed 
whether any persons had been sent out to 
Bermuda to report on the extensive 
works going on hina, and if so, what had 
been the result ? 

Sir G. Clerk answered, that Mr. Jes 
had been sent out, and that he had given 
a very favourable report of the place, asa 
station for shipping. 

Mr. Hume asked, whether eny other 
report had been made? : 

Sir G. Clerk said, that the report of 
Mr. Jessop was so satisfactory, and he 
was a man of so much skill and know~ 
ledge, that no other information » was 
needed. : 

Mr. Bright considered the naval es« 
tablishment in Bermuda of the utmost im- 
portance, and he had some doubts whe- 
ther ministers were about to ask for: mo- 
ney enough to continue the works. It 
would be thirteen or fourteen years ‘bee 
fore they would be completed; and as in 
the event of war, the island might be 
easily taken, it was very material that as 
soon as possible it should be put in a 
state of defence. He begged to inquire 
if ministers had done any thing with re- 
gard to the settlements made by the 
United’ States in the South of Florida ? 
He did not desire, however, that o ine 
convenient disclosures on the subject 
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Sir G. Cockburn said, that although of 
course-this country could not object to 
the United States making any establish- 
ment they pleased upon the coast of 
Florida, yet that ministers, as was their 
duty, had kept a watchful eye upon their 
proceedings. Thus much he felt himself 
at liberty to say. 

-. On the resolution, ‘‘ That 911,000. be 
oo for half-pay to naval officers for 

e year 1824,” 

«Mr. Calcraft begged to observe, that 
he thought the case of the midshipmen 
was avery hard one as to _half-pay. 
Whatever had been their services, or 
however they might be entitled by their 
skill and merit, it was often totally out of 
the power of the Admiralty to grant them 
any promotion. Now, it appeared to him, 
that it would be but fair and expedient, 
to select a certain number of midshipmen, 
on ‘the principle, for example, of iength 
of service. At present, very many in this 
class of officers were obliged to turn their 
attention to some other employment for 
subsistence, and thus, meritorious indivi- 
duals though they might be, they were 
lost to the service for ever. He con- 
ceived that a certain proportion might be 
selected, to whom half-pay should be 
given (and the whole amount could be 
but small), as a retaining fee, whenever 
the country might require their services. 

Sir G. Clerk said, that the subject was 
one of great importance, and had occu- 
pied the attention of the Admiralty; but 
there were many difficulties in the way. of 
it, and he was sure that the particular 
mode suggested by the hon. member 
could not be adopted. He might -add, 
that many promotions had of late been 
made by the Admiralty to lieutenancies, 
on the ground of length of service alone, 
and that in this way all the midshipmen 
had been promoted who had passed 
examination down to the year 1814. 

. Mr. Calcraft said, he was not at all te- 
nacious as to the mode in which the pur- 

he had in view was effected: but he 
certainly thought, that in some way or 
other, provision should be made-for a 
certain number of midshipmen; and he 
was convinced that no objection would 
be made by parliament to a vote of 5 or 
6,000/. for a moderate half-pay for this 
useful class. ' 

Sir G. Cockburn returned thanks as a 
naval officer, rather than as a member of 
the Admiralty board, to the hon. member, 
for the attention which he uniformly paid 
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to the navy, and pees to the meri- 
torious class of officers he had mentioned. 
The subject was one of great importance ; 
but, as his hon. colleague had said, it 
was beset with difficulties. fA; KP 
Mr. Hume wished to know, as:to th 
naval officers on half-pay in general, 
whether they were in the same situation 
now as they were after the American war 
—whether, for instance, a lieutenant or 
other officer could command, or take any 
situation, in merchant vessels, and under: 
what limitation, without running the 
hazard of losing his commission ? of 
Sir G. Clerk said, that a lieutenant 
might command a merchant vessel, with 
the leave of the Admiralty. |The leave‘ of 
the Admiralty was necessary ; because, by 
the regulations of the half-pay, which -had 
existed ever since the reign of Geo. 2nd, 
the officers of the navy on half-pay were. 
obliged to reside at a sea port; but the: 
leave was freely granted, with the excep- 
tion of the command of small: packets: 
where hire was taken. for. passengers; 
which was thought to be below the dig- 
nity of an officer: holding the rank of 
lieutenant in the navy. ' 7 
Mr. Hume.—Did the same regulation 
as to packets exist at the end of the Ame- 
rican war?) ; 
‘Sir G. Clerk.—Exactly the same. - 
Mr.: Hume.—lI understand that very- 
considerable fees are taken on the leave 
granted. ; 
Sir G. Clerk.—A fee is taken. © --- --* 
Mr. Hume.—This isa great- hardship’ 
‘on the officers of the navy, and should be: 
done away with. There was a return 
some time ago, of 19,0001. fees taken in’ 
this way. Officers of the army applying: 
for leave, pay no fees. Why, then, shou 
officers of the navy be subjected to.such’ 
a tax? The honourable and gallant: 
officer opposite had been understood: 
upon a former night to say, that mas-' 
ters of the navy had not- been more 
generally promoted, on account of their 
not being able to pass their examinations. : 
Now, he (Mr. H.) considered: this class. 
of officers to be a highly meritorious set 
ofmen. He found their total number-as: 
it stood in. the last list, to be 551 ; -since- 
which list, 76 had been. set. aside. Per- 
haps it would be better to retain them: 
for the service of the public, against their: 
experience and talents might be needed. 
There were now left, therefore, 475 mas- 
ters, 250 of whom were: at present em-' 
ployed in the merchant service,: or sub-- 
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sisting on the very small half-pay allowed 

them: If these: men should be wanted, 
so small:was the encouragement held out 

to them, that it might be a question how 
far they would be disposed to return to 
-the service. « Theirs appeared: a case of 
‘ considerable hardship.. 

Sir G. Cockburn observed, that if he 
-had been represented: to have said what 
had just been imputed to him by the hon. 
‘member, he coald only say, that if per- 
sons-would: look for information to that 
source whtich was constantly, and for the 

urpose, giving a wrong representation of 
what fell from: gentlemen in that House, 
‘he: was not answerable for such error. 
: What-he really did say, on a former night, 
-was, that the masters of the navy were a 
most usefol set of men. It was then ob- 
served to him, that originally, every 
master who’ chose it, and was judgéd 
sufficiently qualified, might rise to the 
-rank of lieutenant; but that that sort of 
promotion was now put a stop to. His 
-answer had been, that masters could stil] 
:-be promoted, and were now occasionally 
-_promoted ;: and that at one time only, an 
interval of two years, occurring about 20 
-years since, had this rule been interrupt- 
ed. That with regard to other persons 
‘rising to be masters, and he meant sea- 
men of course, no other restriction was 
imposed upon their promotion, but their 
sustaining a very strict examination as to 
ability. This was-what he had stated at 
the time ; and if he had been wrongly re- 
ported; as he generally was, it was no 
fault of his. - 

Mr. Hume said, he had seen no report 
ef the hon. and gallant officer's speech ; 
but such had been his understanding. 

» The several resolutions were then put 
and agreed to. 


eS 
-HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, February 23. 

Coat Dutizs— Petitions ror Re- 
PEAL.] . Numerous ‘petitions’ were pre- 
sented from various parts of the countr 
for the repeal of the «Duties on C 
Amongst others, 

'»Mr. Alderman Wood presented a pe- 
tition signed by between 3,000 and:4,000 
inhabitants of the city of London, against 
the: unequal: and: unjust tax-upon coals. 
‘He had: already said so-much upon the 
subject, that he should now only observe, 
that if these duties’ were not in the num- 
ber of those which the -chancellor ogethe 


Coal Duties—Petition for Repeal. 
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Exchequer meant to give up, he should 
think it his duty to give notice for a com- 
mittee on the subject, when he antici- 
= the support of those members who 

ad already presented petitions against 
the tax. 

Mr. Baring said, that when the worthy 
alderman moved for the committee, he 
hoped it would be with a view of inquiring 
into the whole. subject, as well the tax 
which was paid to the king as that aug- 
mentation of the price of coals which re- 
sulted from city management,. and which, 
from the debates in the common council, 
he was-led to believe amounted, by the 
charge of metage and the city regulations, 
to between 4s. and 5s. a chabbeoans 

Mr. Littleton said, that when the:time 
should come that this tax should be pro- 
posed for repeal, it would meet with his 
most decided opposition, unless it were a 
repeal of the most gradual nature. 

Mr. Alderman Wood said, the hon. 
member for Taunton had swelled the 
charge of metage, which was but 4d. to 
between. 4s. and 5s. To the 118 meters 
already appointed, the corporation of 
London had appointed 40 more to facili- 
tate the delivery of coals, and for which 
there would not be any addition of charge 
to the public. 

Mr. Baring observed, that he had not 
said, that the duties of metage amounted 
to 4s. or 5s. the chaldron, but that in 
consequence of the regulations adopted 
by the city, an additional 4s. or 5s. a 
chaldron was charged on the consumer. 

Mr. Grenfell said, it was a little too 
much, when petitions were pouring. in 
from all parts of the country against these 
duties, for the hon. member for Stafford- 
shire to rise and declare his opposition, 
because it would interfere with. the inte- 
rests of his constituents ; as if the interests 
of the collieries of Staffordshire and New- 
castle were to be every thing, and the in- 
terests of the consumers nothing. 

Mr. Littleton said, he had not stated, 
that he would oppose the repeal of the 
tax without quaiibcation: but had merely 
stated, that he would.oppose the measure, 
unless the repeal was attempted in the 
most gradual manner. 

- Sir M. W. Ridley said, it was importe- 


_ant that the whole subject should. be ia- 


quired into, embracing the mode of deli- 
very, ‘both at Newcastle and’ London. 
Much blame ‘had been ‘thrown on. the 
coal-owners in the north; but he would 
deny that they merited it. It'was stated, 
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that the su was stinted, and kept lower 
than the demand; but from the returns 
for the last six months, it would be seen, 
that every market-day there was 120 or 
= ships at market, and only 50 or 60 
sold. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


_ Country Courts Birt—Recovery oF 

Sm ALi serene Lord Althorp having 

brought in his bill, « for preventing delays 

and ex in the Proceedings of County 

Courts, and for the more easy and speedy 
y of Small Debts,” 

Mr. Hobhouse said, he fully concurred 
in all the eulogiums that had been so de- 
servedly pronounced upon the noble lord 
for this useful measure: but he 
wished to call the attention of the noble 
lord to two alterations which were entitled 
to his consideration. It was true, that 
they would more especially affect his own 
constituents and the city of London. The 
first amendment he would suggest, related 
to the alteration respecting the statute of 
limitation from six years to two; and he 
should propose, that creditors should have 
the power to renew their demand at the 
end of every two years, by filing an affi- 
davit at a small expense. In London and 
Westminster, where the persons who 
dealt with tradesmen frequently left their 
residence, those tradesmen would be sub- 
ject. to frequent losses if this were not 
done. The House was probably not 
aware that there was a society in West- 
minster, of tradesmen, who kept anaccount 
of the residences of different people who 
ewed. money to them, where information 
could be procured ; and lie had been in- 
formed by one of the leading porsons of 
that society, that they had upon their list 
at that moment no less than 2,000 persons 
whose residence they did not know; but 
the majority of whom were considered 
put jaymasters, if they could be found. 

he House would therefore see, that, under 
sach circumstances, these small debts 
would be irrecoverably lost. The second 
promt would be, to give the debtor the pri- 
vilege of suing, not at the residence of the 
debtor, for it would be impossible that 
they could follow people for small debts 
to York, and Lancaster, and Gloucester, 


and so on. He should not expect an an-. 


swer from the noble lord at t,. but 
he eonsidered these two points of such 
importance, that ‘he wished to take that 
opportunity of impressing them upon the 
attention: of the-noble lord ;. for, notwith- 
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standing all the praise that had been justly 
bestowed upon the measure, he conceived, 
it would be incomplete without them. - 
The bill was then read a first time 


Financrazk SITUATION OF THE CoUN- 
TRY.| The House having resolved itself 
into a Committee of Supply, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose to 
make his promised Exposé of the Financial 
Situation of the Country; and addressed the 
Committee as follows :* Sir, In conformity 
with the course which I adopted in the last 
session of parliament, I take the earliest op- 
portunity of opening to the House the view 
which his majesty’s government takes of 
the present situation and future prospects 
of our finances. In time of war, @ pro- 
ceeding of this kind is obviously imprac- 
ticable, because the various changes and 
exigencies to which a state of hostility ne- 
cessarily gives rise, render it impossible 
that his majesty’s government should be 
able, at so early a period, to present to 
the House of Commons any preeise esti- 
mate of the supplies which circumstances 
may make it imperative on them to re- 
quire in the course of the year. In time 
of peace, however, no such difficulty ex- 
ists ; and I think the Committee will agree’ 
with me, that itis of great importance 
that, at the commencement of the session, 
the House of Commons and the country 
should be made fully acquainted with the 
whole condition of our am Such a 
course enables the House to watch with 
more vigilance and jealousy (and of such 
vigilance and jealousy I am the last man 
who would coumpiain) any proposition 
which his majesty’s government may think 
proper to submit to it; and gives it an 
Opportunity of entering into a more atten- 
tive and detailed examination of all those 
great branches of incomé and expenditure, 
in the regulation of which the interests of 
the country are so deeply involved. [ 
feel, therefore, that, infollowing the course 
which I took last year upon this subject, 
I shall do that which is my duty, as well 
as that which must be most convenient 
and advantageous to the House and to the 
country. 

Acting, then, on this rinciple, and 
= a view to give the ittee the 

lest explanation in my power respecting 
the seemsion in whic i= finances now 
stand, and the measures which it appears 





* From the —_ edition printed for 
J. Hatchard and 
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to his majesty’s government most expe- 
dient.to propose for the adoption of par- 
liament, I will proceed, Sir, in the first 
place, to state to the Committee the re- 
venue, expenditure, and surplus of last 
year; and then to furnish them with the 
best estimate I can form of the revenue, 
expenditure, and surplus of that which 
has just.commenced. Having done this, 
in. the first instance, asa mere matter of 
detail, I shall then:call the attention of the 
Committee to those observations which 
appear to me to arise out of this state- 
ment of our financial situation ; and to the 
measures which it is my intention to pro- 
pose in consequence, 

-By.a document. which has been laid on 
the table of the House, the Committee 
are aware that the revenue of last year 
amounted to 57,672,9991., and the expen- 
diture to 50,962,014/., leaving a-surplus 
ef 6,710,9851. -From this, however, it is 
necessary to deduct 5,000,000/. being the 
sum which by the act of last session, was 
set aside for the gradual diminution of the 
national debt. The surplus, therefore, of 
the.last year, available for any immediate 
public purpose, is 1,710,985/. 

.. The estimate which I have to present 
to the Committee, of the revenue, expen- 
diture, and surplus of the present year, is 
as follows: — as 


The Customs, I take at +-++++ £.11,550,000 


The Excise, at ----+ee-seee eves 25,625,000 
The Stamps, at+-++-++++e-- sere 6,800,000 
The Taxes, including the Land and 

Assessed Taxes, at +++esesee - 5,100,000 


The Post Office, at >++++-++-+» + 1,460,000 
The Miscellaneous, comprehending. 
many minute sources of income 
. with which it is unnecessary at 
present to trouble the Commit- 
730,000 
The remaining payments of the 
Austrian Loan, at .+-++--+6. 1,500,000 
The’ payments on account of-the 
’ Half-pay-and Pensions’ annuity, 
at e®ereeeweeveeoeeeeeeeeeeven 4,620,000 
, : Shen mm 


Making a total of nhibtees-dedialen £.57,385,000 


The estimated expenditure of the year 
1824 is as follows :— 


First, there is. the charge on. the 
- Consolidated Fund for those per- 
. Manent expenses which do not 
depend on the annual votes of 
the House of Commons; name- 
ly, the interest and management 
ef the Public debt; amounting 
" FO. Severe veccessccncceses o£ +27,97 196 
VOL. X. ~_ 
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The interest ‘upon that class of Ex- 
chequer Bills which are. com- 
monly called Deficiency Bills, 
amounting tO ceerceseve ecco 

The annual and permanent charges 
on the Consolidated Fund for the 
Civil List, Parliamentary Pen- 
sions, &c. amounting to +--+. « 2,050;000 

The Half-pay Annuities, amount- 

ING tO Wereewreeee er eesecee 2,800,000 

‘And the Sinking Fund, amounting 
a apenas astehanithe cree 5,134,458 

Making a total of permanent Ex- 

__ penditure of -----+++++ seee £.38,057,654 

If to that we add the Supplies of 
the year, viz.—for interest on 
Exchequer Bills «+-«+++++++s 1,050,000 

Army Soe b DeWcs's Cede Saield 6s ree «7,440,945 

Navy Re Ceeoeeawetesessteseaernee 5,762,893 

Ordnance eceeeoe a Feseeeesstovene 1,410,044 

And Miscellancous +++s+-e+ee-ee* 2,611,388 

We shall find that the whole will — 
AMOUNL tO voeceereceevoese £.50,332,924 


100,000 











Let this be deducted from the amount 
of income which I have already mention- 
ed, namely, 57,385,000/., and there will 
remain a surplus at the end of the present 
year (after, applying 5,134,458/. to the 
reduction of the debt) of 1,052,076; so 
that we may estimate the surplus of the 


two years, the last and the present, at 


2,763,061 4. 

Having troubled the Committee with 
this detail of figures unaecompanied :by 
any observations, I shall now proceed: to 
state what it appears to me to be essential 
that parliament should take into conside- 
ration when looking at these accounts. 

In the first place, Sir, I beg the Com- 
mittee to compare the actual. receipts of 
te revenue for the year 1824 with the 
amount at which I ventured. to estimate 
those receipts at the commencement of 
the last session of parliament. . At that 
time, ! calculated that the Customs would 
produce 1(),500,000/.; and in doing so I 
did not think that-I took teo sanguine a 
view of the capabilities of the country, or 
that I was submitting to parliament an es- 
timate which there was not every fair rea- 
son to believe would be realized to its full 
extent ; and in point of faet, such has been 
the increase of our foreign commerce, 
owing to the adoption of that more free 
and liberal spirit of commercial policy, of 


which I have always been the advocate, 


and which I have had the satisfaction of 
finding readily supported by parliament, 
and owing to the increased facilities of 


consumption. which every one knows to 


pense in all parts. of the country ;—I 
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have the satisfaction to say, that I much | sanction of ‘parliament last. year, and 


underrated the produce of the customs in | 
the last year; for instead of 10,500,000, | 


the actual receipt was 11,500,000/. I 
flatter myself, Sir, that this is a state of 
things progressive in its nature, and which 
will fully warrant. the adoption of some 
measures proposed upon similar princi- 
ples, which I shall by and by describe, 
trusting that the experience of the past 
will give the Committee an assurance, 
that there is abundant reason for pursu- 
ing that course of free and liberal com- 
mercial policy, from which such benefits 
have already been obtained. 

The Excise does not exactly exhibit the 
same results; but I shall have no difficul- 
ty in showing the committee, that, al- 
though the actual receipta of the Excise 
in the last year fell short of the estimate, 
that circumstance can be satisfactorily ac- 
counted for. A reference to the official 
documents will prove, that it has by no 
means arisen from any deficiency in the 
consumption of exciseable articles during 
the last year; on the contrary, it will ap- 

r that there has been a considerable 
increase in the consumption of most of 
those-articles. 

The sum at which I estimated the Ex- 
cise of last year was, 26,000,000/.; the 
actual receipt was 25,342,000/. This dif- 
ference between my estimate and the 
amount really received, arose from some 
circumstances to which I did not advert 
when I formed the estimate, and which I 
will now explain to the Committee. 

In the first place, I omitted to advert 
to the fact, that a considerable drawback 
‘remained to be:paid on the stock in hatid 
of malt, when that duty was diminished in 
1822, amounting to 130,0004 Secondly, 
owing to the state of distress which had 
been represented (and I believe very fairly 
represented ) by.many persons, as existing 
in: those parts of the country where hop 
eultivation is principally carried on, his 
majesty’s government thought it advisable 
to see how far a temporary postponement 
of the payment of the duties due on hops 
might have the effect of relieving the 
pressure. The consequence was, that the 
hop duty, ‘which ought to have been re- 
ceived in 1823, and which exceeded 
350,000/., was not received at all; and that 
the only sum paid into the Exchequer last 
year on account of the duty on hops, was 
an-arrear of 47,000/. The diminution in 
‘the amount of the Excise,: was also in- 
creased by a measure which received the 





which I contemplate with the greatest sa- 
tisfaction; being persuaded that it must 
be ultimately aulaaion of much good ; 
—I-.mean the act which related to the 
distilleries:of Ireland and Scotland. Whew 
I.stated that it was intended to propose 
such an alteration in the law, I added, 
that it might probably occasion, in the 
first instance, a considerable reduction. in 
the revenue: but that, being unable at 
that time to say precisely what the: ex- 
tent of that alteration would be, I could 
not venture to assume the loss to the re- 
venue at any particular sum. The loss 
however which was. actually sustained, 
was not so great in Ireland and Scotland, 
asin England, where the operations of 
the distiller were suspended from his be- 
ing doubtful as to the effect of the new 
system : and I am warranted in declaring, 
that one of the main: objects which parlia- 
ment had in view in adopting that mea- 
sure has been effected ;—I mean the de- 
struction of illicit distillation. It is om 
this fact that I build my expectation, that 
by and by the loss to the revenue, pro- 
duced in the first instance by the diminu- 
tion of duty, will be amply compensated, 
not by an additional consumption of spi~ 
rits (for that is by no means desirable), 
but from its becoming practicable to bring 
the greater part, if not the whole, of the 
spirits which shall hereafter be made, 
either in Ireland or Scotland, within the 
operation of the duty. It is clear, that if 
that should prove to be the case, there 
can be no ground for supposing that the 
revenue will sustain any eventual loss ; 
and I trust that, although it would not be 
prudent on my part to assume'that the 
causes of that loss will immediately cease, 
I may confidently anticipate that, at no 
very distant period, this great branch of 
the public revenue will entirely recover 
from the temporary injury which it has 
suffered. weeny: ve 
These, Sir, are the three principal cir- 
cumstances which rendered the Excise, 
last year, less productive than I had anti- 
cipated. A reference to the document 
which I hold in my hand, will prove, that 
the deficiency sprung solely from the 
causes which I have described, and was by 
no means occasioned by any decrease of 
consumption: on the contrary, I can truly 
state, that of all the articles which pay 
Excise duty, there are very few indeed on 
which the duty eharged last year (for 
that, rather than the mere produce. of the 
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duty in any one year, is the real criterion 
of consumption), does not exceed the 
duty charged, not only in the preceding 
year, but on the average of the last three 
ears. With respect to auctions, beer, 
ricks and tiles, candles, coffee, glass, 
hides, there has been a considerable in- 
crease. In the article of hops there has 
undoubtedly been a falling off. It must 
be considered, however, that hops are a 
most fluctuating article, depending pecu- 
liarly on the contingencies of weather : to 
a degree indeed, of which persons unac- 
quainted with thecultivation of that article 
can scarcely form an idea. In licences 
there has been a small diminution ; in the 
last year they amounted in number to 
$01,193: and although there is an increase 
compared with the year which immediately 
preceded it, upon an average of three 
ars there is a decrease of about 8,000. 

n the article of malt there is also a dimi- 
nution; for which I confess I cannot pre- 
cisely account; for the quantity of beer 
charged with duty has considerably in- 
eréased, and I do not know how to recon- 
cile the facts of an increasing consumption 
of beer, and a decreasing consumption of 
malt. Perhaps it arises from the different 
periods of payment, which prevented the 
duty from coming into the Exchequer at 
the same time as last year; in addition to 
which it is perfectly well known, that the 
barley-harvest was not a very productive 
one, and that the prices during the latter 
part of 1823, were not so low as they had 
been for the last two or three preceding 
years. These circumstances may in some 
degree account for the diminution of the 
duty on malt, as compared with the prece- 
ding year ; but the receipt under that head 
still considerably exceeds what it was in 
some of the antecedent years. On paper 
there has been an increase; as also on 
pepper, and on printed goods; on salt a 
very large increase; on soap and starch an 
increase ; on British spirits there has been 
a considerable diminution, as I before ex- 
lained; but an increase on Irish spirits 
imported into England ; on foreign spirits 
an increase; on tea, tobacco, snuff, wine, 
wire, stone bottles, &c. an increase. So 
that it appears, Sir, that in the long list of 
exciseable articles, there are not more than 
four in which any diminution of consump- 
tion has taken place, while in all the 
others there has been a very considerable 
improvement. - And be it .observed, that 
whilst there is an increase in the consump- 
tion of last year, beyond that of 1822, the 
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consumption or that year itself exceeded 
the average of the three which immedi- 
ately preceded it. I am justified therefore 
in assuming that there isa gradual and 
progressive increase of consumption ; in- 
dicating beyond all possible doubt the 
truth of what was stated in the speech 
from-the throne, at the commencement 
of the present session,—that the country 
is in a state of unexampled prosperity. 
- The next item, Sir; to which I shall re- 
fer,.is the Stamps. I took them last year at 
6,600,000/.; andthey produced 6,800;000/. 
It is not perhaps a matter of great import- 
ance, but at least it tends to shew an aug- 
mented activity, and an increasing diffu- 
sion of business in the country. Tlie 
taxes, including land and assessed taxes, 
I took last year at 7,100,000/.; the actual 
receipt was 6,200,000/. This deficiency 
of nearly a million, I am very far from 
grudging, as it arose from-a measure which 
I believe gave universal satisfaction, and 
affurded very general relief,—I mean the 
repeal of a large portion of ‘the assessed 
taxes. The post-office which I had esti- 
mated at 1,400,000/. produced somewhat 
more than that sum. The last head, 
namely, the various items under the title 
of miscellaneous, which it is exceeding 
difficult at any time accurately to estimate, 
I bad taken at 600,000/. ‘They produced 
Considerably more, principally occasioned 
by the payment on account of the Aus- 
trian loan. : And this, Sir, is a subject on 
which I confess I wish to address a fe 
observations to the Committee, = ~ = = * 
I believe that when the subject of the 
Austrian loan was discussed in this House 
on former occasions, there were very few 
individuals who expected that this country 
would ever enjoy the repayment of even a 
portion of it. Indeed it is but fair to say 
that it was a question by no means of 
easy adjustment. For, although it is per- 
fectly true that we had an undoubted 
legal right to sell the bonds of his impe- 
rial majesty in the ‘market, and get what- 
ever they would fetch, yet, considering:all 
the circumstances that have occurred since 
the money was borrowed, 1 do ‘not think 
that, in point of equity, we should have 
pressed too heavily on Austria, if we had 
required the repayment of the whole sum. 
But although, as I have already observed, 
few persons in this country supposed that 
any part of the sum would ever-be repaid 
his majesty’s government were more:san= 
guine in their expectations; because they 
knew that the emperor of Austria felt that 
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his. personal honour was concerned in 
bringing the affair to a satisfactory adjust- 
ment; and becase they knew that they 
had to deal with a sovereign who, what- 
ever.had been said of him (and I have 
heard some very hard things said of him 
in this House), is as good and honourable 
a man as ever lived: nor do I believe 
there is to be found on any throne amore 
virtuous character. It is true that he 
has what we, living under a free govern- 
ment, may consider the misfortune, to 
rule over a country in which the people 
are subjected to the absolute rule of the 
monarch : and it is not unnatural that, as 
he is called upon to exercise.the powers 
of government under institutions so differ- 
ent from those under which we have the 
happiness to live, acts, which may in fact 
be merely the result of those institutions, 
should at times appear to us in a less 
favourable light. But surely this is no 
reason for loading him with personal im- 
putations, more particularly when it is to 
his personal sense of honour that we are 
indebted for the satisfactory arrangement 
that has taken place. That he had great 
difficulty in executing that arrangement 
no man can doubt; in the first place, it is 
not likely that the finance minister of 
Austria would be particularly desirous of 
banding over to this country a large sum 
of money, which he must have found it 
impossible to raise without pressing se- 
verely on the interests and resources of 
his own country. Nor is it probable that 
such a proceeding would be very popular 
in'that country, where the people cannot 
be expected to enter nicely into: those 
considerations of personal honour which 
Jed the emperor to make so considerable 
a sacrifice. So that upon the whole, I 
think we may justly look upon the arrange- 
ment which has been made, as highly cre- 
ditable to the character of the emperor 
of Austria; although by those who know 
less of his imperial majesty than we did, 
it may be considered as a Godsend. 

I have now, Sir, explained to the Com- 
mittee all the circumstances which appear 
to me to arise out of a review of the 
finances of this country in the last year: 
and [ must now beg the Committee to ac- 
company me in my estimates for the pre- 
sent. 

I take the Customs of this year at 
11,550,000/. ; being an advance of 50,0001. 
upon their produce in the last. I state 
the probable increase only at this sum, 
because { think that it would be very im- 
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pea on my part to be too sanguine, 
therefore found my calculation, not on 
any anticipation of increase in the gross 
revenue of the Customs, but on the dimi- 
nution in the charge of its collection by 
the consolidation of the Customs in the 
three parts of the kingdom. This saving 
has been produced by the ready adoption 
on the part of the government of those 
changes which had been recommended by 
that useful commission, at the head of 
which is a right honourable friend of mine 
near me (Mr. Wallace); and the labours 
of which I mean shortly to ask of parlia- 
ment to prolong; being sure the House 
will agree with me, that in the execution 
of the very diffieult task entrusted. to 
them, the members of that commission 
have acquitted themselves so faithfully, 
zealously, and honestly, that the country 
cannot yet dispense with the benefit of 
their services. 

The Excise I take at 25,625,000/., being 
rather more than the actual produce of 
last year. I ground this increase on the 
probable absence, during 1824, of those 
causes of deficiency which I have already 
explained to the Committee as affecting 
the produce of 1823, by the payment of 
the drawback on the stock in hand of 
malt, and by the temporary postponement 
of the Hop duties, to relieve the existing 
pressure. I will not now enter into any 
minute calculation of detail with respect 
to these various items, which, however, I 
am perfectly ready to explain whenever 
required; but I repeat, that I think I may 
venture to estimate the produce of the Ex~ 
cise duties for the present year, without 
any dangerof over-ratingit, at 25,625,000/. 

The Stumps I take at the same sum as 
last year, namely, 6,800,000. The as- 
sessed and Land Taxes I estimate at 
5,100,000/. In making that estimate, I 
proceed on the calculation that the asses- 
sed and land taxes of Great Britain in the 
years 1820 and 1821, prior to any reduc- 
tion of the former, averaged 7,510,000/, 
Since that period a reduction has taken 
place of 480,000/. in the agricultural horse 
tax; and of 2,216,000/. in the assessed 
taxes; making together 2,696,000/.; and 
if that sum be deducted from the 7,510,000/, 
which was the average produce of the as- 
sessed and land taxes of Great Britain in 
the years 1820 and 1821, it will leave, as 
the probable future produce of this branch 
of the revenue, the sum of 4,814,0002. In 
the present year, however, I have taken 
it at rather more, in consequence of an ar- 
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rear of 300,000/: which is yet to be te- 
ceived. The post-office I estimate. at 
1,460;000/.; the miscellaneous resources 
of income at 730,000/. On neither of 
these points does any explanation seem to 
be necessary. There is next the repay-~ 
ment of 1,500,000/. on account of the Aus- 
trian loan, to be received. in the present 
year; and 4,620,000/. from the trustees 
of half-pay .and pensions: making the 
whole of the estimated receipts for the 
year 57,385,0001, 

The next point to be considered is, the 
estimate of the expenditure. The first 
portion of it consists of charges on the 
consolidated fund of a permanent-nature, 
amounting to 38,057,654/., including 
5,134;458¢, for the sinking fund. The next 
portion consists of the supplies to be 
voted. It does not seem.to be necessary 
that I should make any remark on that 
part of the supplies which has already 
been voted by parliament for the army 
and the navy ; or on that part which it is 

robable will be voted for the Ordnance. 

t is sufficient for me to say with reference 
to these items, that the House of Com- 
mons has already, by a large majority, 
given its sanction to the two former ; and 
that I have no reason to suppose there is 
any thing in the Ordnance estimate, which 
when that grant comes to be proposed, 
will lead to.a different result. On the 
contrary, I believe it will be found, that 
every reduction has been made in that de- 
partment of the public service, which it 
will bear without impairing its real. effici- 
ency. But to the next item of the sup- 
plies, under the ‘head of Miscellaneous, I 
beg shortly to call the attention of the 
Committee. , 

I have already adverted to the unex- 
pected treasure that has found its. way 
into the Exchequer, through the medium 
of the arrangement which has been made 
respecting the Austrian loan ; and I can- 
not anticipate that the Committee will 
object to avail themselves of this treasure, 
for the purpose of effecting certain ob- 
jects of great national importance. I am 
persuaded, that they wiil not grudge to 
the State this opportunity of meeting 
some expenses, not of ordinary occurence, 
but which it would have been difficult to 
meet under ordinary circumstances. 

The Committee are aware, that a few 
years ago, an act passed, enabling certain 
commissioners to apply the sum of 
4,000,000/. in the building of Churches, 
That this was-a great:national object, no 
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man who values the church establishment 
of this country, and considers its close 
connexion with the constitution, can deny, 
In fact, it was a proposition. which met 
with scarcely any hostility, and which was 
sanctioned by a large majority of the 
House. That the measure was right in 
itself, there can be no doubt.. Ne doubt, 
the dispensation of that sum has been 
faithfully and wisely administered; and 
as little can it be questioned, that it has: 
been productive of great public advantage,: 
by furnishing to many of our countrymen 
in the humbler walks of life, the means of 
attending the service of the national 
church ;—means which, in consequence of 


|. the great increase of our population, were 


absolutely non-existent in many most ex- 
tensive parishes. Although, however, 
great good has been accomplished. in this 
respect, much remains to be done; and, 
in my opinion, there cannot be amore 
important object, or one more befitting. 
the parliament of a great and a religious 
country {which this is), than to apply a 
portion of the funds which we have, de- 
rived from unexpected sources, to the exe 
tension of the benefit which I have de- 
scribed, It is my intention, therefore, to 
propose, in the course of the present 
session, a grant of 500,000/. for that pur- 
pose. The manner in which this proposi- 
tion seems to be received byan honourable 
gentleman opposite, (Mr. Hume), does 
not surprise me, remembering, as I do, 
the light in which that hon. gentleman 
has always viewed the church establish- 
ment of the country; but I am neverthe- 
less sanguine enough to believe, that the 
House at large will be perfectly willing to 
sanction the grant, whenever it may fall 
to my lot to propose it for their consider- 
ation. : 

There is another national object, to 
which I own it seems to me to be very 
desirable that some part of this money 
should be applied;—I allude to that 
grandest and proudest residence of the 
sovereigns of this country,— Windsor Cas 
tle. I believe that the people of this 
country, who love Monarchy,—I mean 
constitutional monarchy,—and who take a 
pride in every thing which contributes to 
the real dignity of their sovereigns, will 
not consider it either inconsistent with 
their interests, or repulsive to their feel- 
ings, if a portion of the money in question 
should be applied to repair and embellish 
that noble and venerable structure. Let 
not the Committee suppose, that either 
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his majesty himself, or his majesty’s go- 
vernment, ‘have any wish to expend the 
public money without due caution. But 
on that object I must state in the first 
place, that Windsor Castle having so long 
¢eased to be the residence of the Court, 
stands in absolute need of an extensive 
repair—Some charge must therefore be 
necessarily incurred on that head. But 
it also appears to his majesty’s ministers, 
that, in order to provide adequately for 
the comfort as well as the dignity of the 
monarch, some alterations in the building 
are material, as well as some addition to 
the domain by which it is encircled. So 
far, however, from there being any dis- 
position to lavish the money, which it is 
proposed to apply for this purpose (as 
the gestures of some hon. gentlemen op- 
posite seem to indicate), it is the express 
desire of his majesty, that the direction 
of the expenditure shall not be under the 
sole control either of himself, or of any 
department. of the government ; but it is 
his majesty’s desire, that a commission 
should be appointed for that purpose ; 
and although I am not yet prepared to 
state, either the names of the proposed 
commissioners, or the extent of their 
powers, I can venture to say, that it will 
be appointed on the principle of selecting 
individuals without reference to the par- 
ties which divide this House; persons of 
acknowledged honour andintegrity, whose 
eharacter and qualifications will afford the 
amplest assurance, that the money will be 
laid out in a way that will do them and 
the country credit. The sum which it is 
intended thus to apply in the present year, 
is 150,000/,; and the same sum in the 
two following years; that is to say, 
100,0002. in the first, and 50,000/. in the 
second of those years, making altogether 
300,000/. 

~ There remains another object, to which 
I now wish to draw the attention of the 
Committee; and I think its propriety 
rests in some degree oe the same prin- 
ciple as that which I have already laid 
down, as applicable to Windsor Castle. 
In the course of the last session; during 
the discussions which took place on the 
munificent gift of the king’s library, and 
on the building which was to be erected 
for its reception, I think a very general 
feeling prevailed in the House, that, under 
the present improving circumstances of 
the country, we ought not to be niggardly 
in matters that regarded the promotion of 
the arts. .As a mere question of money, 
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I do not say that objections may not be 
urged against any such proposition as 
that which I am about to submit to the 
Committee. But taking a more enlarged 
view of the subject, looking at the inti- 
mate connexion of the arts, with all that 
adorns and ennobles man’s nature, it ap- 
pears to me to be consistent with’ the 
true dignity of a great nation, and with 
the liberal < of a free people, to 
give a munificent encouragement to the 
support and promotion of the Fine Arts. 
There being a fund, out of which such an 
object might be accomplished without 
any immediate pressure on the resources 
of the country, his majesty’s government 
felt, when a short time ago an opportunity 
presented itself, of procuring by purchase 
a splendid collection of valuable pictures, 
that many motives of a ‘high and liberal 
policy invited us to take advantage of the 
opportunity, for the purpose of Jaying the 
foundation of a National Gallery of works 
of art. Accordingly, a negotiation was 
opened with the representatives of the 
late Mr. Angerstein, which terminated in 
an agreement for the sale to the public of 
these pictures, for the sum of 57,€00/. 
I have already stated the principle on 
which his majesty’s government recom- 
mended this grant; and I have not the 
smallest doubt, that if a National Gallery 
had existed in former times, the liberality 
of individuals would long ere this have 
furnished it with as fine and beautiful 
specimens of art, as can be found in any 
part of the world. Unless, indeed, I am 
much mistaken, there is a valuable'col- 
lection at present in the possession of a 
high-spirited individual*, of acknowledged 
taste and judgment, which through his 
liberality, would be likely to find’its way 
to a National Gallery. Should this prove 
to be the case, I am sanguine in my hope, 
that the noble example would be followed 
by many similar acts of generosity and 
munificence: the result of which will be, 
the establishment of a splendid Gallery 
of works of art, worthy of the nation ;— 
a Gallery, on the ornaments of which, 
every Englishman who paces it may gaze, 
with the proud satisfaction of reflecting, 
that they are not the rifled treasures of 
plundered palaces, or the unhallowed 
spoils of violated altars. 

-- These-are the three leading items, for 
which his majesty’s government conceive 
that it is reasonable to ask parliament to 
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grant. special votes, arising out of the 
special resources which are now at our 
disposal. If the House should sanction 
the expenditure which I have thus pro- 
posed, the surplus left on the years 1823 
and 1824, will amount. together to about 
2,763,000/. . But before I proceed to ex- 
ag to the Committee, the view which 
is. majesty’s government take of the 
mode in which that surplus ought to be 
rendered available to the public service, 
I feel it my duty to bring under their con- 
sideration the matter, to which the present 
Committee more particularly refers. . 
The Committee must be aware that the 
state of public credit is such, as very 
much to reduce. the. interest of money. 
Looking to the situation in which the 
country stands with regard to her foreign 
relations, and finding that there are no 
visible, nor, as I believe, invisible grounds 
for apprehending any interruption of the 
tranquillity which: now exists in Europe, 
it becomes the duty of his majesty’s go- 
vernment to endeavour to avail themselves 
of the present low rate of interest, for 
effecting some reduction of that branch 
of the public. expenditure which is con- 
nected with the portion of our debt on 
which a higher interest continues to be 
paid ;—I allude to the 4 per.cents. The 
amount of this stock, in England and 
Treland, is about 75,000,000/.; on which, 
therefore, the annual charge at present is 
$,000,000/. And it is material to state 
how the law stands with respect to it,— 
as that law differs in some essential points 
from the law respecting the 5 per cents ; 
of which, under the sanction of parlia- 
ment, the interest was reduced two years 
Bars:icc 
wie the case of the 5 per cents no obliga- 
tionwas imposed upon government of giving 
notice to the holders of the stock of the 
intention to pay it off. .The consequence 
was, that it was competent to the House 
to take the course which they did take ; 
and to enact that all persons who did not, 
within four weeks after the passing of the 
bill for that apy dissent from the 
option given them of receiving 4 per cent 
stock instead of 5, should be liable to be 
paid off. On that occasion, it was very 
easy to adopt the principle of requiring 
the dissent of the stockholder instead of 
his assent; and every body knows the 
success with which the measure was at- 
tended. But with regard to the 4 per 
cents the law is different ; for it is specified 
in the act, that parliament shall give six 
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months notice to the holders of the inten- 
tion to pay them off. If, therefore, we 
were to apply the principle of dissent to 
the reduction of this stock, six months 
must of necessity elapse before we could 
know what money would be necessary to 
pay off those holders—who, speculating 
upon the possible change in the rate of 
interest to which money might in the 
interim be liable, might not be disposed 
to become parties to the proposal of ex- 
changing one description of stock for the 
other. What I propose therefore is, that 
notice shall be given of the intention to 
pay off (in a certain proportion and at 
six months from the notice) all the hold- 
ers of 4 per cent stock, except those 
who, in the course of six weeks from 
the. date of the notice, may consent. to 
receive 100/. of 34 per cent stock, for 
every 100/. of 4 per cents, and that the 
proportion to be paid off, shall be a third 
of the remainder, or a third of the whole, 
supposing none of the holders to express 
their assent to the exchange. I will il- 
lustrate what I mean by an instance :— 
supposing a third of the holders to assent 
to the exchange of stock, there would re- 
main 50,000,000/. of 4 per cents, of which 
I propose that one-third shall be paid off. 
If none of the holders should signify their 
assent to the exchange of stock, then.a 
third of the whole 75,000,000/. of 4 per 
cents will be paid off in the same manner. 
In the latter event, the sum required 
for the purpose would be 25,000,000/. ; 
in the former between 16,000,000/. and 
17,000,000/.. I ought also to state, that 
to induce the holders of 4 per cents to 
accept the 34 per cent stock, instead. of 
being paid off in money, it is intended 
that the 35 per cents, so created, shall 
not be liable to be paid off until five years 
from the 10th day of October next. 

It is impossible, as the Committee must 
be aware, to expect to accomplish an 
operation of so large an extent, unless 
some advantage be held out to induce the 
numerous individuals interested, to accept 
the proposal made to them; and I confess 
it appears to me, that the best mode..of 


offering this advantage is by the obliga- 


tion not to pay off the stock at an earlier 
eriod than that Ihave mentioned. This 
think much better than giving any thing 
of the nature of a bonus in money or in 
additional stock; because if the bonus 


were in the shape of money, the progress 


of the sinking fund would be interrupted ; 


} and if it were in the. shape of stock, an 
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inconvenient addition would be made to 
the nominal capital of the debt. 

In the case of guardians, trustees, and 

rsons absent from the kingdom, it is 
intended to propose that the same time, 
or the same proportional time, shall be 
allowed as was allowed on the reduction 
of the 5 percents. Assuming, then, that 
this plan is successful, the result of con- 
verting the whole of the 4 per cent stock 
into 34 per cent will be an annual saving of 
+ per cent on the interest of 75,000,000/.; 
or 375,000/. 

On the presumption that parliament will 
think fit to sanction this measure, I will 
now beg the Committee to accompany 
me a little beyond the present year; and 
see, on that supposition, how we are likely 
to stand at the end of the year 1827. I 
wish. to carry the attention of the Com- 
mittee to that point, not because I flatter 
myself that it can be in my power to cal- 
culate with prophetic precision the state 
of our finances; but in order to show 
generally what that state may be, if we 
remain at peace during that period. 

I say, then, that at the end of the year 
1827, we may be presumed to stand in 
point of revenue at least as well as we do 
at thismoment. But it is not extravagant 
to anticipate progressive improvement. 
We may reasonably expect such a result 
to follow from a progressive increase of 
the wealth and productive industry of the 
country ; whereas, if the unfortunate con- 
tingency of war should occur, and neces- 
sarily derange our present calculation, 
then parliament will, as it has done 
on former occasions (and never in vain) 
have to appeal to the public spirit of the 
nation for those exertions which may be 
necessary to carry us through the difficul- 
ties which we might have to encounter. 
Anticipating, however, no such interrup- 
tion of the public tranquillity, 1 think it 
will be advantageous for us to look at the 
prospects of the country beyond the mere 


year which is under our immediate review, 


im order that we may be better able to 
judge of the policy which it is wise to 
pursue, that we may proceed on sound 
principles, and that we may avoid those 
rash and precipitate resolutions, which, 
injurious as they are to private individuals, 
are doubly injurious to public commu- 
nities. 

I assume the statement which I ‘have 
made of the probable revenue of the pre- 
sent year, as the basis of my calculation 
of the probable revenue of the three fol- 
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lowing years. I do not think that it is 
necessary for me to trouble the Committee 
with a repetition of all the figures of that 
calculation, as I anticipate that most of 
the various items through the years.1825, 
1826, and 1827, will be nearly. the same 
as those of the present year. . I take the 
Customs, however, in the year 1826, at 
11,700,000/.; and in the years-1826 and 
1827, at 11,750,000/.; being an advance, 
in the first of those years of 200,000/., 
and in the last two of 250,000/., over the 
actual receipt of the last year. I. will ex- 
plain to the Committee whence I expect 
that advance to accrue. 

I have already observed, that I calculate 
in the present year on an increase of 
50,000/.in consequence of the diminished 
expense in the collection of this branch 
of the revenue; but there are other items 
of charge which intercept a part of the 
revenue in its progressto the Exchequer, 
and on which I mean to propose a reduc- 
tion. These are, certain bounties, which, 
for a considerable number of years have 
been renewed, from time to time, as in 
the view of parliament their continuance 
has been thought necessary, or as the in- 
terest of the parties concerned has in- 
duced them to urge it. I more par- 
ticularly allude to some bounties on the 
whale fishery, which amount to 50,000/. 
per annum, and which will expire of them- 
selves in the course of the present year. 
Looking at this bounty with the. best 
attention I have been able to give it, and 
strengthened in my own opinion respecting 
it by the assistance and advice of. my 
right hon. friend, the president of the 
board of trade (Mr. Huskisson), I am 
convinced that it is utterly unnecessary. 
It is impossible that such a bounty.can be 
indispensable for carrying on the fishery. ; 
for the sum of 50,000/. bears so small a 
proportion to the immense general .ex~ 
pense of such undertakings, that: it. is 
really absurd to: go on with so-exploded.a 
system; the effect of which. must be as 
insignificant, as the principle is impolitic. 
I do not mean, therefore, to propose the 
renewal of this bounty. Ga 

There are other bounties, which I pro- 
pose to deal with in the same way, on the 
curing of herrings, and fish of different 
kinds. It may have been very well to 
give such bounties years ago, when Bri- 
tish fisheries were.-less advanced than 
those of other countries ; and when some 
such premium was.necessary to enable us 
to-cope with our rivals in the market. 
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But that is not the'case now. ‘Our her- 
ring fisheries have ' gone on increasing 
every year, until we'are able to meet our 
aricient competitors, the Dutch, io all the 
markets of Europe. ‘ And we have done 
this, I am convinced, not in any degree 
in‘consequence of the bounty, but because 
it has been the interest of the fishermen 
and the curers, to pay more attention to 
the details of their respective occupations, 
and to use that care and skill which alone 
could ‘give them a solid advantage: 
Such being the case, I propose that these 
bounties also shall die a natural death; 
by which an annual saving of 70,000/. 
will be effected. 

There is another class of bounties, on 
the exportation of some of our domestic 
manufactures, which, whatever may be 
my opinion‘of their inutility and impolicy, 
Ihave always been disposed to touch with 
a delicate: hand:—I allude to the bounties 
on the exportation of linen. I know how 
strong’a feeling exists on this subject in 
Ireland; and: I am aware of the right 
which the Irish manufacturer has, to ex- 
pect, ‘that parliament will do every thing 
reasonable. to protect the staple manu- 
facture of : Ireland; and indeed to en- 
courage “every: species of industry in a 
country, where one great cause of the 
lamentable situation in which it is placed, 
is' a: want of employment, and the con- 
sequent absence of that general good un- 
derstanding which is always found to 
exist in» an industrious and occupied 
population. I am anxious, therefore, to 
approach the subject with great ten- 
derness, although 1 cannot shut my eyes 
tothe utter inutility of the bounties to 
which I have alluded. I wish the gentle- 
men ‘connected with Ireland to recollect, 
that: if: we give a bounty on:the ex- 
portation of. the manufactured article, 
exceeding in amount the duty on the raw 
material of which it is composed, we in 
effect invite the governments of other 
countries to tax that raw material, in 
exact’ proportion to the bounty which we 
give on the manufactured article; so that 
we tax ourselves for the benefit of the 
Exchequers of foreign states. Let us 
not believe, that we are the only people 
in the world possessed of common sense ; 
that other countries cannot see their own 
interests as well as we can see ours, or 
will fail to avail themselves of our short- 
sightedness. I am convinced, ‘therefore, 
that these bounties are not only .useless, 
but mischievous. But 1 shall.not: propose 
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an immediate and ‘sweeping abolition of 
the whole of them. What I mean to re- 
commend is, that the bounties on the ex- 
portation of linen of an inferior kind, up 
to seven-pence a yard, shall cease imme- 
diately; and that the bounties on the 
higher descriptions of linen shall decrease 
ten per cent generally, until, by this 
gradual course, the whole shall’ be abo- 
lished. By the determination of these 
bounties, a saving of 100,000/. a year will 
be effected ; and I am sure that in giving 
the revenue this benefit, we shall not only 
do no harm, but do positive good to that 
manufacture, of which those bounties 
have been erroneously supposed to be the 
main support. ? 

As to the other items of the revenue, 
the Excise, the Stamps, and so forth, they 
do not require any particular explanation ; 
except, that I do not think it prudent to 
calculate for the next three years on any 
increase of revenue arising from an in- 
creased consumption of exciseable articles. 
Not that I have any doubt that an increase 
of consumption will take place, but be- 
cause I do not consider it wise, in a matter 
of such importance, to make my anticipa- 
tions, however confident, the ground of 
financial calculation which might possibly. 
lead to disappointment. 

With regard to the expenditure of the 
years in question, I beg leave to make a 
few remarks. My estimates of that ex- 
penditure are so framed, as to. be quite 
safe from the danger of presenting too 
sanguine a view to the House. I know 
it has been supposed that on paper, and 
with figures, a chancellor of the exche- 
quer can always produce what results he 
pleases. Possibly that may be the case. 
I do not wish, however, to adopt such 
foolish policy. If it has ever been resorted 
to (which 1 do not mean to admit), it is 
in my opinion much to. be lamented, and 
is by no means deserving of imitation. I 
have no disposition to indulge or excite 
extravagant expectations; and I have 
therefore calculated. the expenditure of 
the years 1825, 1826, and 1827, at the 
same rate as the expenditure of the pre- 
sent year, except as far as it may be af- 
fected by the natural decrement of life. 
amongst those whose half-pay and allow-, 
ances constitute so large a portion of our 
present charge, and except as regards the 
miscellaneous votes, in which I assume a 
progressive diminution. The actual ex- 
penditure of every year will of course be 
— by.. parliament as the year 
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comes round; but, taking both that and 
the revenue at the amount which I have 
calculated, the result is, that there will 
be at the end of that period a total surplus 
to the following extent :—In the last year, 
the surplus was 1,710,985/.; in the pre- 
sent year, I estimate it at 1,052,076/.; in 
1825, at 372,346/.; in 1826, at 477,346/. ; 
and in 1827, at 522,346/. Adding all 
these sums together, it appears that at 
the end of the year 1827, we shall have a 
total surplus of 4,135,099. — The next 
question, Sir, is what we shall do with it? 
I think we may do a great deal of good 
with it. I am sure if we can, we ought; 
and I have no doubt the House will be 
very ready to support me in carrying into 
effect any good of which I can show the 
practicability. 

That which, at the first blush, seems 
the best mode of dealing with this surplus, 
is to allow it to go to the reduction of the 
debt. This would be the most immediate 
and obvious method of disposing of it. 
But there is no man who looks at the 
state of our revenue, and at the conse- 
quences which have followed from the 
accumulation of our immense taxation, 
who must not feel, that it is the obvious 
duty as well as policy of parliament, to 
avail themselves of every fair occasion to 
revise that system of taxation; to endea- 
vour, by acting on sound principles, to 
relieve, whenever it is practicable, the 
pressure on the people; and to place the 
commerce and revenue of the country, 
and consequently its power, in such a 
condition, that if, unhappily, we should 
be surprised by war, it should be found 
no light matter by any other nation to 
grapple with us. It is my intention there- 
fore to propose, that we should make use 
of the surplus which has accrued, and 
which will accrue, as the means of com- 
mencing a system of alteration in the 
fiscal and commercial regulations of the 
country, which I believe will, at its very 
outset, be attended with immense benefit, 
and which I am convinced, if wisély ap- 
plied and steadily persevered in, will leave 
us, at the end of the four years.to which 
E have confined my observations, in a still 
more flourishing condition than that in 
which we are at the present moment. 

The first article, Sir, on which I pro- 
pose a reduction of duty, is one which 
has already, in some degree, though inci- 
dentally, attracted the attention of the 
House. I do not promise that I ean do a 
great deal with respect to it; but I will 
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do all that circumstances will allow. 
The committee will recollect, that at an 
early period of the session, when I pro- 
posed to the committee of ways and 
means a vote with respect to certain an- 
nual duties on foreign spirits, a question 
arose as to the duty onrum. Two hon. 
gentlemen, the hon. member for Bristol}, 
and the hon. member for Aberdeen, both 
strongly urged me to reduce the duty on 
that article; the hon. member for Aber- 
deen indeed saying, that on the bringing 
up of the report of the committee, he 
would propose an amendment to that 
effect. I did not think it consistent with 
my duty, to explain at that particular 
period what were the views of his ma- 
jesty’s government on the subject. I 
thought, also, that if a reduction were to 
be made in the duty on the article, that 
was not the best mode of making it; and 
that it was desirable to make it on the 

ermanent, and not on the annual duty. 

therefore abstained from giving any an- 
swer to the hon. gentlemen ; not because 
I wished to act uncourteously to them, 
but for the reasons which I have just 
stated. I will now, however, observe, 
that it is my intention to propose a re- 
duction in the duty on rum, so as to 
relieve it from one of the peculiar diffi- 
culties under which it labours, by re- 
ducing that duty to the level of the duty 
on British spirits. No one, I presume, 
can think it desirable to reduce the duty 
on rum lower than the duty on spirits 
produced by British distillation. All that 
can be done with propriety is, to put them 
on the same footing. I propose, there- 
fore, to make a reduction of one shilling 
and three-halfpence a gallon in the duty 
on rum. I am aware, that there are cir- 
cumstances connected with the practice 
of levying the duty according to the 
strength of the spirit, which may prevent 
our bringing the two descriptions of 
spirits to exactly the same point of equal- 
ization. But then it ought to be recol- 
lected by those who are interested in the 
question, that the distillers of British, 
spirits are also liable to the malt duty; so 
that I believe, when the whole is taken 
together, the difference between these 
two interests may be considered as fairly 
balanced by. the proposed. reduction. 
Whether or not this diminution of duty. 
will have any important effect upon. the 
dealings in rum, I do not know.—It may 
be said, that it will not do much for the 
West Indies. Perhaps not. But I know 
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that the reduction is sound in principle ; 
and I am always ready to adopt a mea- 
sure that is sound in principle, even 
though I do not anticipate any extensive 
benefit from it in the first instance, be- 
cause I am satisfied that its result cannot 
be bad. A measure sound in principle 
may, or rather it must ultimately lead to 
good. If we cannot do all we would, let 
us do all we can. Let us give to the 

iculturists of Jamaica, and the other 

est-Indian colonies, the relief in the 
market, which is not only justified on 
general principles, but called for by their 
peculiar and pressing wants at the pre- 
sent moment. Without troubling the 
committee with the grounds of the esti- 
mate, I shall merely state, that I calculate 
this reduction of duty will cost the reve- 
nue about 150,000/. 

The next duty I shall mention, is one 
of which we have heard a great deal in 
the present session. We have heard a 
great deal of it this evening from a wor- 
thy alderman, one of the representatives 
of the city of London, who pressed upon 
us, very earnestly and naturally, the se- 
verity with which it is felt by his consti- 
tuents:—I allude to the duty on Coals. 
It is necessary for me, however, to explain 
myself fully upon this subject ; because 
the mention of the word ‘Coals’? may 
lead some persons to suppose that I am 
prepared to repeal] the duty on that article 
altogether. That is not my intention; 
and I will state to the committee why I do 
not contemplate so extensive a reduction. 

We have heard, Sir, from the hon. 
member for Staffordshire, and from others, 
the objections which are felt in the inland 
parts of the country, where collieries are 
situated, to any diminution of the duties 
on sea-borne coals. Now, I will not go 
so far as to say that if, from the long 
existence of particular but impolitic du- 
ties, various interests have grown up to a 
magnitude which they would not have 
attained if they had been left to free com- 
petition, we are, under no circumstances, 
justified in touching those duties, because 
by so doing we may incidentally injure the 
interests in question; if that principle 
were universally admitted, we should 
never interfere with any evil,—-we should 
never make any improvement in our com- 
mercial or financial system. But un- 
doubtedly we ought to take care, at any 
future period, when we may be imposing 
new taxes, not to get into such a predica- 
ment again; and I hope that such a 
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course will be found practicable. But, 
Sir, we are now in these difficulties. 
They have embarrassed us for above a 
century. This very duty on coals is a 
tax of long standing; it has been gradu- 
ally producing the evils which attend it ; 
and consequently we cannot deal with it 
at once. I do not think it fit and proper 
therefore to go to the extent of reducing 
the whole duty. But, Sir, if this duty 
cannot be entirely dispensed with, it may 
be advantageously modified. It presses 
very unequally. If it presses on various 
parts of the country, it presses with pe- 
culiar and unnecessarily aggravated se- 
verity on the city of London, and the 
neighbourhood. ‘The duty on sea-borne 
coals in the country at large, is six shil- 
lings a chaldron; in the port of London, 
it is nine shillings and four-pence. Now, 
although I feel difficulty in dealing with 
the whole duty at once, I feel none in 
removing that aggravated part of the evil 
which is applicable solely to the city of 
London, and to those consumers of coals 
who derive their supply from the city of 
London. I shall therefore propose to 
make a reduction of three shillings and 
four-pence in the duty on sea-borne coals 
brought to the port of London; thereby 
leaving the duty there, the same as the 
duty in other parts of the kingdom. I 
believe that this reduction will be ver 

beneficial ; and that it will be doubly so if 
accompanied by another measure, which, 
as it is founded on sound principles, 
ought to be carried into effect. The 
committee are aware that, at present, while 
on the one hand, sea-borne coals brought 
to the port of London, are subject toa 
duty of nine shillings and four-pence a 
chaldron, on the other hand there is a 
restriction on the importation into London 
of inland coals, either by the Thames, or 
by canals. No coals can be imported into 
London from the inland parts of the 
country, by being brought down the 
Thames, except on payment of a duty of 
ten shillings a ton, or chaldron, I do not 
exactly recollect which, but it amounts to 
a prohibition. With respect to the inland 
coals which may be brought to London 
by the Grand Junction and other canals, 
they are saddled with a duty of seven 
shillings and sixpence a ton, which is re- 
latively equivalent to the duty of nine 
shillings and four-pence per chaldron on 
sea-borne coals; and moreover it is pro- 
vided that no more than fifty thousand 
tons annually shall be imported into Lon- 
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don in that way. This absurd and un- 
meaning restriction is perfectly useless ; 
because the duty is so high, that, added 
to the charges of canal conveyance, it is 
quite sufficient to prevent coals from being 
imported in that way; and very little in- 
deed is brought, except what is used by 
a few individuals as a curiosity. I cannot 
possibly, therefore, conceive the use of 
continuing this restriction. As long as 
the coal-owners who send, and the ship- 
owners who bring coals to London, are 
saddled with the heavy duty of nine shil- 
lings and four-pence, I can see why they 
ought not to be exposed to the ruinous 
competition of inland coals. But, if we 
give the coal proprietors of the north of 
England, and the ship-owners, a reduction 
of more than a third of the duty on sea- 
borne coals, why should we not abolish 
this absurd restriction on the importation 
into London of inland coals; and allow 
the consumer an opportunity of obtaining 
them on the payment of a moderate duty ? 
That such a regulation would have a be- 
neficial effect, I can entertain no doubt. 
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who engage in this trade now possess, in 
common with all monopolists, to enhance 
the price of coals beyond their fair value, 
by stinting the supply, and proportioning 
it to their own interests, rather than to the 
wants of the consumer. The coal-owner 
may have a right to do this; but it is our 
duty to look after the interests of the 
consumer, and to say to him, “If you 
cannot get sea-borne coals, except at a 
price higher than you ought to pay, we 
will give you the opportunity of getting a 
supply of coals, at a reasonable rate, from 
another quarter.” I calculate, Sir, that 
the reduction of duty will increase the 
consumption both of sea-borne and of 
inland coals, so as not to occasion a loss 
_to the revenue to the full amount of the 
diminution of the duty. According to 
the present consumption, the reduction of 
duty which I propose would occasion a 
loss to the revenue of about 200,000/.; 
but, for the reason which I have just stated, 
I think we may estimate the actual pre- 
sumable loss at only about ]00,000/. 

In the earlier part of the observations 
which I have taken the liberty to address 
to the committee, I alluded to that part 
of the question which relates to a more 
free and liberal system of policy in matters 
connected with trade. To this division 
of the subject I will now particularly in- 
vite the attention of the committee. 
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There are, as of course hon. gentlemen 
are aware, various branches of our trade, 
which are encumbered, on the one hand 
with high duties in respect to importation, 
and on the other hand with.a number of 
restrictions and prohibitions in respect to 
exportation. Among these is.the article 
of wool. . As the law now stands (which 
law, as far as duty is concerned, is of 
very recent establishment), the duty on 
the importation of foreign wool is sixpence 
a pound; it having been originally a 
penny. The increased duty was imposed 
in 1819; not at all, as.it has been often 
but inaccurately stated, and as often de- 
nied by my noble friend at the head of 
the Treasury, and myself, as a duty. of 
protection, but as a duty of revenue. 
Whenever the parties who are interested 
in this subject have sought the abrogation 
of the law, they have always been told, 
«* You have no right to object to this duty 
so long as you require that the produce 
of the British wool-grower shall be con- 
fined to the consumption of this country.” 
This opinion we have never concealed, 
either in parliament, or from the persons 
engaged in the trade; to whom we have 
invariably said, * If you will consent to 
the removal of the impolitic restriction 
(as we consider it) on the exportation of 
British wool, we will propose. to parlia- 
ment the repeal of the duty on the im- 
portation of foreign wool.” This propo- 
sition led to much communication last 
year with the manufacturers in different 
parts of the country. Meetings were 
held, at which the subject was discussed, 
and various resolutions were adopted. 
As may be supposed, some difference of 
opinion was found to. exist respecting it. 
Some of the manufacturers thought, that 
the repeal of the duty would be less bene- 
ficial to them than the removal of the re- 
striction would be injurious; and there- 
fore were desirous that the matter should 
be left where it was, and that no alteration 
should be made. . They. were anxious in- 
deed to get rid of the duty, but not at the 
loss of the protection which they fancied 
the restriction afforded them. But. a 
majority,—I may.say a decided .majarity, 
—of the individuals interested in :the 
woollen trade,.were of. opinion . that. it 
would be advantageous to them to accede 
to the proposed compromise, namely, that 
the duty on the importation of foreign 
wool should be repealed, and the free ex- 
portation of British wool permitted. 

I confess, Sir, that on.the best and most 
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deliberate view I have been able to take 
of this subject, I cannot see what reason- 
able objection there ‘can be to the adop- 
tion of this alteration. A part of the 
plan, therefore, which I shall submit to 
the House will be, to reduce the duty on 
the importation of foreign wool from six- 
pence a pound, which it is at present, to a 
penny a pound, which it was before the 
year 1819; and to allow the free exporta- 
tion: of British wool on the payment of 
the small duty of a penny also; and. thus 
to put them upon a level, keeping the ba- 
lance even between the two, and sweeping 
away endless, needless, and, as I think, 
injurious, statutes of restriction, together 
with penalties, oaths, and heaven knows 
what besides, which are exceedingly in- 
convenient, and can produce no possible 
good. By these means the whole trade 
will be put upon a footing beneficial to 
both parties—the grower and the manu- 
facturer.. On that matter I feel none of 
the apprehensions of evil, which have at 
times been expressed by both parties. I 
am satisfied, that the consequence of the 
change will be a great extension of our 
woollen trade to every quarter of the 
world; and it is beyond my comprehen- 
sion how such a state of things can be 
otherwise than beneficial to the growers 
of wool in this country, who supply the 
raw material. I see nothing but good that 
can result from the repeal of the duty, 
and the concomitant removal of the re- 
striction; and I hope, therefore, that in 
endeavouring to accomplish these objects, 
I shall be supported by the House. The 
loss which I anticipate to the revenue from 
the proposed alteration is about 350,000/. 
- The next proposition to whichI wish 
to call the attention of the Committee is 
one which I own appears to me to be of 
paramount importance in this view of the 
subject ; I mean, as relates to the removal 
of restrictions :—I allude to the trade in 
silk, -The Committee are aware, that at 
present that trade is thus circumstanced : 
—there is a high duty on the raw material, 
and a positive prohibition of the use and 
consumption of the foreign manufactured 
article. I will advert to the latter of these 
considerations first, and ask, where is the 
advantage of retaining this prohibitory 
system? Where is the advantage of re- 
taining it, looking at it either with refer- 
ence to our intercourse with foreign na- 
tions, or with reference to our own domes- 
tic interests ? ee 

. For some years past there has prevailed 
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in this country, among our ablest states- 
men, and our most eminent writers on po- 
litical economy, and I may say indeed all 
men of understanding and reflection, a de- 
cided conviction that the maintenance of 
the prohibitory system is exceedingly im- 
politic. We have recently made some 
progress towards the removal of this evil. 
Are we to stop short ?. If we do stop short 
what will foreign nations say, and justly 
say, of our conduct? Will they not say 
that we have endeavoured to.delude them; 
that while we have met them with libera- 
lity in our mouths, we hated it in our 
hearts; that the whole end we had in view 
was to cajole them into. the admission of 
our own manufactures ‘into their territo- 
ries, while we continued, by adhering 
closely to an antiquated system, toexclide 
their manufactures from ‘our. territories? 
If our practice is to be so much:at vari- 
ance with our professions, it is impossible 
that any credit can be given to the latter. 
Whenever a foreign state imposes anew 
duty on any of our manufactures, his ma- 
jesty’s Government, as my right. hon. 
friend the president of the board of trade 
well knows, are immediately assailed with 
letters and applications from all quarters, 
calling upon them to make representations 
and remonstrances, in order to obtain. a 
removal of the duty; and a train of ad- 
verse consequences is predicted, should 
those representations and remanstrarices 
be in vain. What follows? Our ambas- 
sador is directed to state to the foreign 
court at which he resides, that the new 
duty is very injurious to British interests, 
and is viewed by this country in an unfa- 
vourable light. The answer made to him 
is,—*‘* It may be so ; but we cannot help it. 
It is impossible for us to admit your goods 
without duty, if you persevere in impos- 
ing high and prohibitory duties on ours,” 
After such a reply, the British ambassador 
must make hisbow, and retire; discomfited, 
if not ashamed ; for I defy the wit of man 
to invent an answer which will meet this 
powerful argumentum ad hominem of the 
foreign minister. Other countries must 
therefore conclude that we are. only en- 
deavouring to delude them; that it is all 
pretence and hypocrisy on our part ; and 
that we do not really believe there is 
practical soundness in the pemeng we 
abstractedly recommend. . I myself. am, 
however, well satisfied that those princi- 
ples are as sound in practice, as they: are 
in theory ;. and that we ought to take the 
first . opportunity. of adopting them, 
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There never was a more favourable oppor- 
tunity than the present for carrying those 
principles into effect, and for inviting fo- 
reign powers to act in conformity to them. 
It is time to cut the cords which tie down 
ecommerce to the earth, that shemay spring 
aloft, unconfined and unrestricted, and 
shower her blessings over every part of the 
world. If ever there was a time at which 
such.a policy could be adopted with the 
most favourable expectations of success, it 
is the present. Is not our revenue flourish- 
ing? Are not our manufactures in a state 
of universalactivity? Is not capital in eager 
search of the means by which it may be 
profitably employed? This is, therefore, 
the finest possible opportunity for the 
country to emancipate itself from ancient 
prejudices, and to make a new start in the 
race for national wealth and prosperity. 
On these grounds I am anxious to propose 
the adoption of this liberal system. But, 
give me leave to ask if there are not many 
other motives, independent of every 
eonsideration of a merely commercial 
nature, which must strongly increase our 
conviction of its expedieney ? In the first 
place, is it not perfectly well known, that 
in spite of all the guards and fences which 
we may place about them, these prohibi- 
tions are in point of fact evaded ; and thus 
become the foundation of another system, 
standing in opposition to the laws and the 
civil order of the state ? 

I remember, and I dare say there are 
many honourable gentlemen who have not 
fergotten, that when the hon. member 
for Aberdeen last year produced his Ban- 
dana handkerchief, even in this place, and 
having triumphantly unfurled the standard 
of stnuggling, blew his nose in it, and de- 
liberately returned it to his pocket, I re- 
minded the hon. member of that of which 
he did not seem to be aware at the time; 
namely, that there was not a gentleman 
near him who had not an absolute right 
to take possession of that handkerchief 
and export it to a foreign country. This 
may appear to be a ludicrous view of the 
subject; but I mention it only as afford- 
ing a practical illustration of the utter im- 
possibility of carrying our prohibitions into 
complete effect. Every one who has been 
on the coast, and has watched the arrival 
of vessels from the neighbouring conti- 
nent, must have frequently observed fe- 
males step out of them, apparently in a 
state of the most uncomfortable corpu- 
Jency, who, in time however, and without 
any surgical aid, were safely delivered of 
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their burthens, and returried to the natural 
slimness and grace of their own figures. 
This I believe to bea very common prac- 
tice; and in fact there is no end to the in- 
genious devices resorted to, to introduce 
contraband articles. But, Sir, there is 
something more. Is it ingenuity alone 
which is displayed? far from it.—It is teo 
frequently accompanied by fraud, and per- 
jury, and every bad moral consequence. 
We all know that crime begets crime. A 
progentes vitiosor always spring from it. A 
man who begins by being smuggler, gene- 
rally ends with being something much 
worse. Nemo repenté fuit turpissimus. A 
young man begins, perhaps, by bringing 
over a piece of silk, as a present to a female 
friend. This is an act, which in itself is 
not only innocent, but laudable. But we 
have converted it by our laws intoa crime ; 
and when a man has once accustomed 
himself to any violation of the law, he will 
not feel it very difficult to go a step fur- 
ther. He finds that he cannot effect his 
object without concealment. He ‘must 
deceive—he must take a false oath—he 
becomes familiarized with perjury. Hav- 
ing begun by making presents, he dis- 
covers that he may turn the practice to 
his pecuniary advantage ;—he smuggles 
ona larger scale. Finding that he makes 
a _— profit by smuggling gloves, shoes, 
silks, &c. he is tempted to embark in more 
extensive, more dangerous, and more cri- 
minal speculations. What is the conse- 

uence? You must fit out, man, and arm 
ships. As was observed the other even- 
ing in the House, you are absolutely 
obliged to maintain a navy, in order to 
keep contraband trade in check : you can- 
not help yourselves.—Battles, and blood- 
shed, nb murder ensue. All this, Sir, is 
very melancholy; and it is all for what ? 
For the fanciful notion that it upholds the 
interests of our silk manufactures! And 
after all, our silk manufactures are so 
highly thought of in foreign countries, that 
at this very moment, where a market is 
open to the goods of this country, upon 
equal terms with those of any other, I 
sincerely believe that British silk goods 
(at least =e | descriptions of them) 
would drive all their rivals out of the 
field. Now, if this be so, there is not the 
slightest pretence for saying that to 
change the system would be to injure our 
silk manufactures. Let us accompany the 
removal of the prohibition with a reduc- 
tion of the duty on the raw material ; and 
there is not a foreign country. that will 
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not be glad to take our manufactured, 
silks. I hope, therefore, that parliament 
will think it full time to throw down this 
hollow, gilded idol of imaginary protec- 
tion, and to establish on the foundation 
which it has so long usurped, the simple 
and well-proportioned statue of commer- 
cial liberty. For this purpose, I shall 
propose, first, a reduction of the duty on 
raw silk from the East. Indies; and the 
mention of the East Indies suggests to me 
another point, on which I wish to say a 
few words. Every body knows the im- 
mense advantages we derive from our 
commerce with the East Indies. Every 
body also knows the peculiar circum- 
stances attending that commerce. It 





is very singular, but very true, that 
whereas the original staple manufac- 
tory of the East Indies was that 
of cotton goods (for, from the cheapness 
of labour, and other causes, the finest 
fabrics were formerly made there), it has 
now been completely superseded by the 
cotton manufacture of England. The 
cottons of India are no longer preferred 
even by those who, from natural and 
ancient prejudices, might be supposed 
likely to prefer them. This change may 
perhaps inone sense be very beneficial to 
us; but it has been very severe in its. 
operation upon the unfortunate persons. 
in that country, whose. livelihood depend- 
ed on the sale of manufactures no. longer 
valuable. But, though apparently highly 
advantageous to Great Britain in one 
sense, it is, in another, very prejudicial to 
us. For whatever tends to contract the 
means of the East Indies to pay for our 
manufactures, must be in various ways 
highly detrimental to this country. 
Every thing, therefore, which tends to give 
the East Indies new means.of bringing 
their produce into consumption here, must 
be importantly beneficial ; and it is under. 
this impression, that, whilst I would ad- 
mit the manufactured silks of India ata 
fair duty, I would at the same time. pro- 
ose that the duty on raw silk from the 
st Indies, which is at present four 
shillings a pound, should be reduced to 
threepence a pound; and'that the duty on 
raw sik from China and Italy, which is. at 
present five shillings and sixpence a 
pound, shall be reduced to. sixpence a 
pound ; and that the duty upon Organ- 
zine silk, which is at present fourteen 
shillings and ten-pence a pound, shall be 
reduced to seven shillings and sixpence a 





pound. [shalt also propose that all the 
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prohibitions on the importation of foreign 
manufactured silks be withdrawn, as J] 
trust for ever; and for those’ prohibitions 
I shall propose to substitute the following 
duties:—on plain silk goods in the 
piece, fifteen shillings a pound ; on figur- 
ed silk goods (which are much more 
valuable), twenty shillings a pound; and 
on all other silk goods, thirty per cent. 
ad valorem. I shall likewise propose that 
shoes, gloves, and other articles of that 
sort, which every body knows are not 
now kept out at all, but which, being pro- 
hibited by law, are introduced into the 
country by fraud, be admitted. on paying 
a duty. of thirty per cent. ad valorem. I 
am not prepared to say, that with regard: - 
tothe lastementioned articles there oughtto. 
be no variation in the scale of duty; or 
that the duty ought always to continue: as 
high as Ihave stated it; but at all events: 
it is fair in the commencement to let the: 
advantage, if any, be in favour of the 
British manufacturer. The loss to the 
revenue by this diminution of the silk 
duties will, according to my calculation, 
amount to, about 462,0004 Without 
troubling the Committee with the details, 
I will merely observe, that in my esti- 
mate I make a very moderate allowance 
for the amount of duty which will be 
received after the proposed change has 
been carried into effect. 

It appears, then, Sir, that the total lose 
to the revenue upon the various duties 
which I propose to reduce, will stand 
thus :-— 

Rum, SOSeocccoovessovetosscor #.150,000 

Coals, SSOOTOHS OH SOCROESEHOOHSCOSECS 100,000: 

Wool, 000000000 Setceccccestevece $50,000 

Silk, COCO CCOSEOOOETORSECooeseueee 462,000: 


£.1,062,000 
This will be the whole of the annual 
decrease. If we multiply the sum of 
1,062,000/. by three, in order to ascer- 
tain the loss of the years 1825, 1826, 
and 1827, and to that add half that. sum 





_as the loss which will accrue in this pre- 


sent year, 1824, we shall find that 
the total loss down to the end of the 
amount be.deducted from the surplus to 
which I have before directed the attention 
of the committee, viz. 4,135,009/, the 
difference in favour of the Ex uer, at 
the end of the.yeav 1827, will bea ce 
of 418,000/. 

Such, Sir, is the extent of the proposi« 
tions. which I mean to submit to the 
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House. - There is, however, one point to 
which I wish to advert before I conclude, 
not because it forms any‘part of my plan, 
but because it has recently been brought 
under’ the consideration of his majesty’s 
government ;—I mean, the state of the 
law with regard to the duty on Salt. 
Many representations have been made to | 
us that no benefit is likely to accrue to | 
the country from the cessation, on the 5th 
of January next, of the remaining part of | 
the salt-duty, amounting to two shillings 
a bushel. It is certainly impossible to 
suppose,that, as far as the consumer is con- 
cerned, this small remaining impost, if it 
should becontinued,would have the effect of | 
inconveniently augmenting the price of 
the article, even to individuals in the 
humblest circumstances. I am, there- 
fore, not prepared to deny, that there 
may be many reasons for not carrying 
into complete effect the reduction of the 
salt-duty ; although I admit that, beyond 
all ‘doubt, the faith of government is 
pledged’ on the subject. All I mean now 
to say with respect to it is, that if it should 
appear to be a general feeling that no 
evil will accrue from the continuation of 
that small portion of the duty. I shall 
not have the ‘slightest difficulty in finding 
other articles on which a diminution 
of duty may advantageously be made; a 
diminution which may be taken as the price 
of the concession with regard tosalt. Ido 
not state it as any part of my plan; but, 
having received. from many quarters, some 
unconnected with, and unfriendly’ to, 





ministers, representations on the subject, | 


I should not act fairly if I did not say, 
that circumstances may call upon Parlia- 
ment to ré-consider their. opinion upon it. 
But, I-am bound, in candour, to repeat, 
that his miajesty’s government are un- 
questionably pledged to abide by the 
repeal of the remaining duty of two 
shillings a bushel on salt, if it should be 
insisted upon. 

Sir, I have now, I believe, gone through 
all the points to which I think it necessary 
to advert. It cannot but be exceedingly 
gratifying to the House to find, that after 
the reduction of taxation which has: 
already taken place during the last three 
years, amounting to upwards of eight 
millions, it is in our power to afford a fur- 
ther reduction, of above one million, in 
the ‘present year. Whether or not the 
propositions which I have just submitted 
to the House will be considered ‘by them 
important .and acceptable, I know: not ; 
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but I trust that they will at least believe, 
that the utmost care and attention have 
been bestowed by myself and by the other 
members of: his majesty’s government, to 
frame those propositions in a manner 
which appeared to us calculated to lead to 
the most important national benefits. It 
must be highly gratifying to the feelings 
of the House, to know that the country 
is at this moment in such a state of pros- 
perity : with an increasing revenue, de- 
creasing taxation, and a debt in the course 
of gradual and certain reduction. We 
see our country daily growing in wealth, 
in power, and in influence. In wealth, the 
result of sound policy, and considerate 
legislation ; in power, not abused for the 
selfish purposes of ambition and aggran- 
disement, but prompt enough to vindicate 
the national honour, and strong enough to 
uphold the national security; in influence, 
not arising from petty intrigues, or blus- 
tering dictation, but from the conviction 
entertained by other nations of the since- 
rity of our professions, and the honesty 
of our conduct ;—a_ conviction © whiclr 
makes them feel that the wealth, the 
power, and the influence of which we are 
so justly proud, may be regarded as the 
tests of steady friendship, and not as the 
menacing instruments of hostility and 
rivalry.—Sir, I am not arrogant enough to 
claim for his majesty’s government, still 
less for myself, the merit of having brought 
the country into this happy condition. 
There are many others who are entitled to 


share that merit with us.. I claim it, not: 


for individuals, but for parliament; for 


that calumniated, that vilified parliament, | 


which we were told was so essentially 
vicious in its nature and construction, that 
it was utterly impossible for it to extricate 


the kingdom from the depression and dis-’ 
tress in which it was recently placed. We 


were confidently told (how truly the result 
has shewn), that in Parliament there was 
nothing good; that its counsels were 
venal, its members corrupt ; in short, that 
unless all were at once turned topsy-turvy, 


and a new system of representation esta- — 


blished, it was impossible that parliament 


could contribute to raise the nation from t 
its difficulties, and relieve it from its dis-: 
tress. We now see the best, because the’ 


practical, refutation of this calumny, as I 
must always consider it, on the constitu- 
tion, in the improved state of the country. 
Parliament ma 


now contemplate with - 
roud satisfaction the result of ‘its own: 
abours, It may look around on’ the face: 
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of the country, smiling in plenty, and: 
animated with, what 1 hope soon to see, 
unrestricted industry. It beholds comfort 
and content, prosperity and order, going 
hand in.hand, and dispensing from the 
sacred portals of an ancient and constitu- 
tional monarchy, all their inestimable 
blessings amongst a happy,.a united, and, 
let us never forget, a grateful people. 
—The right hon. gentleman concluded, 
amidst loud cheers, with moving his first 
resolution relative to the paying off the 
four per cent annuities. 

Mr. Baring, in rising to offer a few ob- 
servations to the House, said, he could 
not but in the first place confess, that he 
had never heard, and he believed there 
never had been made of late years, so 
gratifying a statement as that which the 
House had just heard from the right hon. 
gentleman, The facts upon which that 
statement was founded had, no doubt, 
been most maturely considered, and 
without. a_ sufficient opportunity for 
examining the several particulars of which 
it was composed, it would be very pre- 
sumptuous in any man to give a hasty 
Opinion upon a topic which was, in every 
point of view, so truly important. He 
must, however, at the same time that he 
cheerfully bore testimony to the satisfac- 
tory tenour of the right hon. gentleman’s 
speech, and of the intentions of the go- 
vernment which it expressed, avail himself 
of this opportunity of stating, that several 
of the questions which the speech involved,’ 
and particularly that which had been last 
treated of, required the most earnest at- 
tention that could be bestowed upon it by 
parliament. There'were one ortwo points, 
the prominent nature of which struck him 
very forcibly, and to which he should now 
proceed to call the attention of the com- 
mittee. In the first place, the right hon. 
gentleman’s plan of finance seemed to him 
to want that certainty in the results, which 
it wassupposed would attend it, and without 
which. no plan of finance could be relied 
upon, or ought. to be-entertained. He 
had no doubt that the intention of the 
plan was, to preserve the credit of the 
nation in the best possible manner. It 
might be, that the multiplicity of its de- 
tails, rather than any want of clearness in 
them, had.prevented him from accurately 
comprehending the whole of its bearing ; 
but, as far as he had been able to under- 
stand it, it seemed that the supposed in- 
crpage. wae hardly to be calculated upon, 
rom the grounds proposed by the right 
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hon. gentleman.” In his estimate of the 

ways and means for this and the last year, 

the right hon. gentleman had stated that 

there was a surplus revenue to the amount 

of 1,710,985/. in the’ former, and 

1,520,076/. in the latter. Pursuing his 
calculation, he had supposed that in the 
year 1825 the surplus would amount to 
372,346/.; in 1826, to 477,346/. and in 
1827, to 522,346l. and. he concluded, 
therefore, that in the year last mentioned 
the surplus of the revenue would amount 
to 4,135,099/. And upon this statement 
he had called upon the House to make a. 
present sacrifice, in the way of repealing 
taxes, and adopting certain regulations in 
trade, to the amount of 1,052,076/. Now, 
he thought that the advantages had been 
too highly calculated, and that the reduc- 
tion was too rashly made. . For example, 

the right hon. gentleman had proposed to 

reduce the duty on coals from 200,000/. 
to 100,000/., and had calculated upon the 
increased consumption to justify so large 
a reduction. But, even if it should turn 
out that this was correct, it was obvious 
that the call for repeal of taxes was not 
made upon a fair estimate of the annual 
income, but that the addition of the sum 
to be received for the Austrian loan had 
been taken into the account. His objec- 
tion to the calculation therefore was, 
mainly, that the reduction of 1,052,076/. 
was intended to be in perpetuity, while 
the increase of the revenue by which it 
was proposed to be met, was to depend 
upon circumstances, the success of which’ 
no one could foresee. He thought there 
was no foundation whatever for the as- 
sumed surplus, and therefore that there 
was nothing to justify the reduction to the 
amount which was proposed. 

With respect to the reduction which:the 
right hon. gentleman proposed in the 4 
per cents, it must be remembered, that the 
measure would be examined out of doors 
with the most scrupulous accuracy. As 
it appeared to him at present, he thought 
it was a greater reduction than the means 
of the country warranted. There was, 
moreover, a very considerable mistake in 
the calculation. The right hon. gentleman 


, Stated, that. he was by law compelled to 
‘give six months’ notice of his intention to 


pay off that description of stock : he pro- 

osed; therefore, in compliance*with this 
aw, to give notice that the 75 millions of 
4 per cents should be paid off in October 
next, unless within six ‘weeks from: that 





i the persons entitled to it would con- 
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sent to take the amount of their respective 
stock at par in the 3£ per cents. The 
right hon. gentleman, in adopting this 
plan, should, however, be aware, that un- 
less he previously effected .a reduction in 
the interest of exehequer bills, there would 
be in the market a fund which would be 
held against him by the persons entitled 
to be paid off; because, as soon as the 
notice should be given, all the persons 
holding 4 per cent stock would prefer to 
receive the market price of their stock ; 
and exchequer bills, bearing an interest of 
4 per cent, but not being worth more in 
the market than at the rate of 3 per cent, 
they would invest their money in that 
kind of security. He could not, therefore 
see what advantage the right hon. gentle- 
man expected to gain by his measure. If 
the right hon. gentleman had reduced, as 
still he might, the interest of the exchequer 
bills, then he would reduce the value of 
that fund, the competition of which, with 
lis proposed scheme, would be so mis- 
chievous to the latter. He wished, how- 
ever, particularly that it should be ex- 
plained in the committee, upon what 
grounds it was, that the right hon. gentle- 
man made out that the annual reduction 
of 520,346/. would enable him to reduce 
the taxation to the amount of 1,052,076/. 
. There was one very important question 
which had been touched upon—he meant 
the introduction of foreign manufactures. 
To the principle of this he had no ob- 
jection ; but it would have been much 
more satisfactory, if the right hon. gen- 
tleman had, at the same time, stated, 
whether any communications had been had 
on this subject with other countries, and 
whether the advantages which the com- 
merce of such countries was to derive 
from it, was to be repaid by any reciprocal 
concessions on their parts. He (Mr. B.) 
did not say, that, even with such reci- 
procity, it would be expedient to adopt 
the measure at present: it would require 
great care and attention before it could 
be entered upon as rapidly as the right 
ow proposed, lest great injury 
should be done to many valuable branches 
ef our manufactures. In the first place, 
the silk-trade would be operated upon by 
this regulation; and he should not. be 
surprised if very serious consequences 
were to result from it. Setting aside the 


alteration which it would make in com- 
mercial speculations generally, a still 
greater inconvenience, he apprehended, 
would result to the silk-manufacturers. 
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This consideration he did not say should 
prevent the House from legislating upon 


the subject, if they thought fit; but it 
might be well urged as a reason why very 
great precautions should: be taken before 
it was finally resolved. upon. But, not 
only would the taking off a duty of 30 per 
cent upon the raw material have a con- 
siderable effect upon the manufacturers ; 
the preference which was always given to 
French patterns, and the superiority of 
that nation in the art of dyeing, might 
really do serious injury to this branch ‘of 
our trade. 
While he repeated, that his object it 
rising had been merely to obtain a fuller 
explanation of the means by which the 
right hon. gentleman thought that the 
certain reductions which he had stated 
could be effected from the hazardous 
surplus upon which he calculated, he 
must, however, say, that the statement 
of the right hon. gentleman was highly 
satisfactory; because it would convince 
the most incredulous of the advantages of 
the system by which the improvement had 
been effected, and by which the public 
credit had been preserved. Even those 
who had objected to that system—he be- 
lieved there were none such now, and 
that they had never been any other than 
the senseless populace, whose huzzaing at 
public meetings proceeded rather from ig- 
norance than from a national disapproba~ 
tion of it—would at length see, that the 
reduction of the just debt of the country 
had been brought about by the only hanest 
means which could ever have effected it, 
and that it never could have been other- 
wise done, but by shaking at the same 
time the eredit of the nation, and by the 
sacrifice of principles which ought never 
to be lost sight of. The country gentle- 
men, too, of whom, to do them justice, he 
had never heard one of them advocate the 
absurd and wicked projects to which he 
had just alluded, would be gratified to see 
that their firmness and ‘constancy had 
enabled them, not only to effect the re- 
duction of the national burthens; but to 
relieve themselves from those oppressive 
circumstances which had weighed so 
upon them. For himself, lie 
looked upon it as a subject of national 
pride and exultation, that, recovering 
from a Jong and expensive war, we were 
enabled to effect such improvements in 
the finances of the country, without the 
violation of any honourable principle, gr 


| of those moral ‘obligations by which so- 
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ciety was held together. iv did not, 
however, think that, flourishing as the 
financial condition of the country was, 
this prosperity could-in any way justify 
the system which had been pursued 
throughout the late war, and particularly 
the measures relating to the currency. 
The recovery, gratifying as it was, had 
been effected, it should be remembered 
at the expense of the fortunes of thousands 
of persons, who had been utterly ruined, 
and by the dreadful depreciation of the 
agriculture, by which respectable men had 
been reduced to beggary, and to breaking 
stones upon the road side. In no country 
erhaps, before, had so complete a revo- 
ution of property been effected by such 
means; and it would for ever remain an 
example of the miserable consequences of 
tampering with the currency, and a warn- 
ing against it in all future emergencies, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequersaid, he 
thought he had already explained fully 
the pen by which he meant to effect the 
reduction he had proposed; but as the 
hon. gentleman had not comprehended 
him entirely, he must have failed in that 
intention. It would be observed, that in 
the calculation he had made of the pro- 
duce of the last year, although he had 
taken the surplus at its actual amount, he 
had not estimated any increase of revenue 
on accountof the reduction. In the Cus- 
toms, also, he had assumed no addition on 
account of the progressive increase which 
might be reasonably expected: Nor had 
he, with respect to the assessed taxes, cal- 
culated upon any improvement in those 
which remained. He had made no such 
prospective calculation, nor had he, on the 
other hand, allowed for any increase of 
expenditure for the ensuing four years, 
trusting that the addition thereby to be 
incurred would be supplied by the natu- 
ral decrement which might be expected 
to occur in that period. Ifby any acci- 
dent not now to be foreseen, that event 
should happen which would necessarily 
everturn all calculations—he meant a war, 
the Government then must rely upon the 
public spirit of the country to enable them 
to meet the, expenses which it would 
bring with it. If, however, the tranquillity 
which at present prevailed should continue, 
the. calculations which he had made 
would be found, he trusted, quite correct ; 
and, at the end of the time to which they 
reached, the parliament would be enabled 
to judge of the operation of this improved 
system... If, any . deficiency were. then 
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found, it would be the time to supply it; 
but he thoughtin the interim he was en- 
titled to assume, notwithstanding the ap- 
prehensions of the hon. gentleman, that 
no such deficiency would be found. 

Mr. Baring said, he had not at all 
misunderstood the right hon. gentleman. 
He thought that the country would be 
placed in a very dangerous situation, if a 
war were to break out previous to Octo- 
ber, and it were then called upon to pay 
twenty-five millions. Instead of keeping 
up a large floating debt as the right hon. 
gentleman proposed to do, it would be 
better to employ the money as a sinking 
fund to purchase the 3 per cents above 
90/. 

_ Mr. Ellice rose to ask the right hon. 
gentleman a question referring to a parti- 
cular subject, in which, from his situation 
as the representative of one of the greatest 
silk-manufacturing towns in the kingdom, 
he felt peculiarly interested. The right 
hon. gentleman had stated, that he intend- 
ed to reduce the duty on silks immediate- 
ly. Now, he was afraid, that if the right 
hon. gentleman carried his resolution into 
effect, it would occasion the greatest 
inconvenience and distress amongst the 
silk-manufacturing population. He per- 
fectly agreed with the right hon. gentle- 
man in the expediency of ultimately re- 
ducing the duty ; but he protested against 
any great and sudden reduction which 
would materially affect the stock on hand. 
The right hon. gentleman must be fully 
aware, that the duty on silk amounted to a 
heavy per centage onthe value of the 
article. There had been made very large 
sales of silk recently, and some even dur- 
ing the last week ; the purchasere upon 
those’occasions would experience a very 
great loss, if the proposed reduction were 
suddenly to take place. And, not only 
would the purchasers of the raw material 
suffer, but all those persons who had a 
large stock of manufactured goods on 
hand. It would be peculiarly unfortunate 
if the reduction should take place at the 
present season ; because a large stock of 
goods had just been manufactured for the 
spring consumption. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he hoped the right hon. gen- 
tleman would declare publicly, that he 

would consent to postpone the reduction 

of the duty to some period when it would 

less seriously affect the owners of the raw 

article, and the manufacturers who had a 

large stock onhand. He trusted, at least, 





that. before the right hon, gentleman 
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decided upon a measure of such vast 
importance to a large class of individuals, 
he would listen to the representations of 
the parties interested. 

Mr. Maberly said, that, according to the 
computation of the right hon. gentleman, 
the surplus of the revenue in the year 
1823, amounted to 1,710, 985/., and in the 
or 1824 it would amount to 1,052,076/. 

ow, he did not think that the calculation 
of the right hon. gentleman was correct, in- 
asmuch asthe lasts um was madeup partly 
of amountreceived on account of the Aus- 
trian loan. But, saving the error which 
he had pointed out, it appeared to him 
that the case ofthe right hon. gentleman 
was a strong one. The right hon. gen- 
tleman, however, had not anticipated, 
what any person might well anticipate, 
namely, an increase of revenue, arising 
out of reduced taxation and the employ- 
ment of the people. If the right hon. 
gentleman could only devise a mode to 
give employment to the people of another 
country,if the government could but give 
encouragement to the people of Ireland 
—he had nodoubt but that in return they 
would find an increase of the revenues of 
that country greater than any person 
could anticipate; and, what was of 
more value than revenue, the esta- 
blishment of tranquillity, of public order, 
and of social happiness. He would not at 
at that moment say that the taxes which 
the right hon. gentleman proposed to re- 
mit were the best to be remitted, but he 
agreed in the principle which the right 
hon. gentleman laid down. It was an en- 
larged and liberal principle, from: which 
great benefits were likely to result. 
The right hon. gentleman had exerted 
himself to reduce the amount of taxa- 
tion, in a manner likely to produce great 
benefits to the country. But, at the same 
time, he was bound to say, that he did not 
think the right hon. gentleman had been 
as skilful as he might have been, with 
reference to the adoption of the best 
means of reducing that taxation. He 
would instance the mode of collecting the 
beer and malt duties: if the right hon. 
gentleman would act on a more judicious 
principle in the collection of those duties, 
he might save to the country 285,000/. 
a year; put an effectual stop to the fraud 
of mixing beer; and, ‘at the same time, 
promote the freedom of trade.. ‘The tax 
on beer and malt was one which ought to 
be reduced in toto as soon as possible ; 





because it was’a tax which ‘affected the | 
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working classes; for those classes were 
taxed one-sixth more than the higher or~ 
ders. The right hon. gentleman, whilst. 
he relieved that great class of the people; » 
who on every principle were entitled: to~ 
greater sympathy than the rich, might 
rest assured that the amount of the tax 
would be made up by the increase: of 
consumption.—There was another head 
of expenditure on which a great saving 
might be effected—he meant the ma- 
nagement of the public debt. If the 
question were still open—if the govern- 
ment were not bound—he would impress 
on the right hon. gentleman not to give 
to the Bank 100,000/, a:year more than 
was necessary to give them, of the public 
money. On looking at another point, he 
could not but press on the right hon. 
gentleman a great error into which he 
had fallen; and for which he had no ex- 
cuse. He had hoped, that papers would 
have been laid on the table of that House, 
respecting a most improvident bargain to 
which an hon. friend of his had alluded 
on a former evening, and in consequence 
of which the country had lost, according 
to the ‘calculation of his hon. friend, no 
less than one million and a half in money ; 
but, in point of fact, the loss was greater. 
He, of course, alluded to the contract for 
paying the half-pay and pensions. Had 
that bargain been made on the 2nd of 
February, 1824, instead of having been 
made in March, 1823, there would have 
been a saving tothe country of 1 ,698,000/.; 
for that sum had been actually lost to the 
country, in consequence of the bargain 
which had been made. For that error it 
was difficult to account, as it was impos- 
sible to defend it. The right hon. gen- 
tleman had no defence to make. He had 
been over and over again cautioned by 
the Opposition side of the House, not to 
commit the error. But their attempts 
were vain; he would go on; he would 
throw away the public money. It was 
impossible to justify the conduct of the 
right hon. gentleman. Viewing it in every 
oint, the bargain was monstrously unjust; 
it was unjust with reference to a state of 
peace; it was unjust with reference to a 
state of war. If he calculated on a 
continuation of peace, he had acted with 
his eyes open, against the most. manifest’ 
principles of policy ; if he apprehended a 
war, he blocked up the resources of the 
Bank, and would prevent it from afford- 
ing that accommodation to ‘the -public,’ 
the want of ’which,: in @-state of war,: 
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might prove so detrimental to the public 
interests... If the ‘right hon. gentleman 
ad proceeded in the plan, and sold the 
pole of the annuities, the loss to the 
untry would not have been less than 
ten millions. It appeared to him .most 
extraordinary, that a person, capable of 
making the statement they had heard that 
night, could possibly fall into such an 
error. .He could only explain the matter, 
by taking it for granted, that the right 
hon. gentleman had not consulted his own 
good sense, but had been led away by a 
desire to give the appearance of. support 
to the plans of that miserable financier 
Pris predecessor. 

Sir John Wrottesley said, he rose for 
the purpose of putting a question to the 
right hon. gentleman, which affected the 
interests of his constituents. He wished 
to know whether the -right hon. gentle- 
man intended to allow coals to be brought 
up by the Grand Junction canal to 
London, and what was the exact amount 
of duty they were to be subjected to? 
He would also put another question to 
the right hon. gentleman with respect to 
the four per cents. He understood the 
right hon. gentleman to say, that an in- 
stalment of one-third of the amount of the 
four'per cents was to be paid in October, 
and the other two-thirds at a fit time. 
There were, therefore, 25 millions to be 
paid in October. Now, he wished the 
right hon. gentleman to explain, in what 
manner the persons who would be entitled 
to the first instalment were to be selected 
from the other holders. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he would answer the different questions 
put to him by hon. members as distinct] 
as he could, and in the order in whic 
they had been ‘proposed. In answer to 
what -had fallen from the hon. member 
for Coventry respecting the time when 
the reduction of the duty. on silk 
was to take effect, his idea was, that 
the’ reduction should commence on the 
5th of July next. He conceived that the 
interval between the present time and 
that period, would be sufficiently long to 
enable those who. had large stocks on 
hand to dispose of them. At the same 
time, he felt it necessary to state, that he 
should: not consider himself bound to 
commence the reduction at that. particu- 
lar time; if, from the representations of 
the parties interested, it should appear to 
him to be desirable. to postpone the: re- 
duction ‘toa later period. His chief de- 
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sire was, to establish the principle of the 
reduction of the tax; and it made little 


difference whether: it were carried into 


full effect sooner or later. He would here 
observe in’ reference to what had fallen 
from the hon. member for Taunton, that 
it was certainly true that the surplus 
which he had calculated upon would not 
be established unless the payment had 
been made on account of the Austrian 
loan; but then it should be recollected, 
that an increase of expenditure had been 
proposed, in consequence of the receipt 
of that money. There were some inci- 
dental charges this year of a miscellane- 
ous nature, which would not occur in any 
future year. It would not be expected 
that he should particularize all these 
charges which were inevitable; one of 
them, however, had been occasioned b 
the operation of exchanging the Iris 
tokens for the regular coin of the realm, 
and .amounted to about: 100,000/. ' An- 
other:charge arose out of certain: claims 
on the part of the United States of Ame- 
rica, respecting some slave ships.. . With 
respect toa question put to him by an 
hon. baronet,.as to the duty on coals; he 
had not stated the duty on inland coals, 
but he would now say, that it was his 
present.intention to.Jay on those ‘coals. a 
duty of 1s. per ton. But if, on a more 
minute examination, it should appear that 
that duty was too much or too little, he 
did not consider himself bound to enforce 
it. What he wished to establish was, the 
principle, and to lay ao more duty on the 
article than it ought in fairness to. bear. 
Sir I. Coffin expressed his pleasure at 
finding that the country would soon be 
relieved altogether from the burthen of 
the salt-tax ;. for it was, with respect to 
the poor, a most a duty. © ©) 
r. Ellice said, he was happy to find 
that the right. hon. gentleman was willing 
to grant the persons interested in the silk- 
manufacture, time to make those arrange- 
ments which the proposed reduction of 
the duty sini necessary. An-hon. 
member had asked, how the chancellor of 


‘the Exchequer proposed to pay off a third 


of the 4 per cents:in October? Now, he 
(Mr. E.) thought that the -right-hon- 
gentleman had very clearly stated. how 
that. operation .would be: performed. 
There was to. be no selection, but each 
person was to.be paid off pro rata. He 
conceived that the statement which the 
chancellor of the Exchequer. had made 


that night would impede the operation 

















which he had in view. If the right hon, 
petene had only said that all those 
Iders of 4 per cents:who had not come 
into his arrangement should be paid off, 
gud then. had waited to see what would 
be the effect of this declaration, all would | 
have been well. But the plan laid down 
by the right hon. gentleman could not be 
paid to be free from embarrassments.. He 
said to the holders of the 4 per cents, * If 
you don’t consent to the alteration of your 
stock, I’ll pay you one-third in October, 
and at a future period the remaining two- 
thirds.” Now, the holders might refuse, 
or they might raise objections, or make 
demands which the right hon. gentleman 
could not adjust unless he called parlia- 
ment together in October. He did not 
mean to censure the right hon. gentleman 
for the proposed plan; on the contrary, 
his only apprehension was, that the right 
hon. gentleman might not be able to at- 
tain the object which he had in view. 
.. Mr, John Smith said, he gave the right 
hon. the chancellor of the seme full 
credit for having given this great and im- 
portant subject his most serious and at« 
tentive consideration, but there was still 
one weighty and oppressive tax which 
seemed to have escaped his attention; 
and upon that ground it was, that he felt 
it.necessary to obtrude himself upon the 
attention of the committee. The tax to 
which he alluded was the tax upon law 
ings; or, as.it might be fairly 
called, the tax upon justice. Recent cir- 
cumstances: had induced him to inquire 
more minutely into the law taxes, which 
were to be met with at every step, in our 
different .courts of justice, and he felt 
eonvinced, that matty gentlemen around 
him were not at all aware of the exorbi- 
tant amount to which they extended; or 
6f the: injurious effects which they pro- 
duced upon the peace, the morals ahd the 
happiness..6f.a great proportion of the 
= For. instance, in order to recover 
a debt of from. $/.to 4/; you must.expend 
3d. or 4d, more in stamps. In many in- 
stances, actions were brought which the 
poverty. of the parties did. not enable 
them to: defend;. and then the law said, 
4 because Low are unable to incur the ex 
pence:of .defending an action, .you must 
pay the sum-demanded, and. the addi- 
«ional expense of allowing it to go unde- 
fended. against . you.” He put it. to 


the committee, he put it to the right hon. 
the:chancellor of cong ee ee i 4 
ings which 


whether, this .was a state of 
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ought to be allowed to exist? It had 
been his misfortune, a short time since, 
in a case of bankruptcy, to have to answer 
a billin Chancery, which was at least three 
feet high, and contained 7,000 folio sheets. 
Now, he would leave it to the committee 
to consider what the expence of such a 
proceeding must be. It was not his in- 
tention to trouble the Committee by going 
into a detail of the various cases of hard 
ship and oppression which had come under 
his notice, both in courts of common law, 
and courts of equity, but more _particu- 
larly in the latter. One case, however, 


which occurred in a court of equity, he. 
felt it necessary to mention: it was the” 


ease of Roe v. Gudgeon. Mr. Roe called 
upon Mr. Gudgeon, to furnish certain aér 
counts, to which the defendant replied 
that he could not furnish them, as the pro- 
duction of them would cost him no less 3 
sum than 29,000/, [Hear] Was it fit,'he 
asked, that the most sacred of all our 
tribunals, the tribunal of justice, should 


_be open only to those who were capable 


of entering into a large expense? Surely 
justice, simple justice, should be open 
equally to the rich and the poor! He 
would appeal to all around him, whether, 
ata period like the present, when. our 
prosperity was increasing, and when we 
werereducing our taxation, we ought/not to 
take care that justice should be open to all, 
at a less charge thanjin any other country ? 
A celebrated writer had said, that <<‘ justice 
was that security which government gives 
to every individual for the undistutbed 
possession of every thing which a man 
holds most dear, his property, his honour, 
his character, and his life.” No man of 
common sense would wish to go to law, 
under the present weight of law du- 
ties; but sometimes he would be compel+ 
led to do so, for the. presetvation of his 
property, or what: was dearer to him, the 
vindication of his character. Yet. it was 
a well-known fact, that among the labour- 
ing classes of society; no man was, ever 
unlucky enough to get into.a law-suit with- 
out its being predicated by all his friends 
and neighbours, that. he was pretty sure 
to go to gaol before it was. terminated, 
When he called the notice.of the right 
hon. gentleman to the erying evils. of such 
a system of oppressive taxation: as.:this 
must be, he requested him to examine 
whether or no his statements were over+ 
coloured or exaggerated 2: All he called 
for was, inquiry. Let the right hon: gen> 
tleman only turn his attention. to: the sub- 
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ject, and he would find that hisstatements 
fell infinitely short of the fact. It’ fre- 
quently happened that persons in exalted 
situations, either from false ideas of dig- 
nity, or from attention to other ‘affairs, 
omitted to consider the situation of the 
labouring classes of society, as to these 
matters. It had been held by several gen- 
ese that if law proceedings were ren- 
“dered cheap, it would give encouragement 
to a spirit of litigation in the country. He 
believed no such thing. It was said, too, 
that if the expenses attending law pro- 
ceedings were diminished, there would be 
a greater number of suits instituted than 
there were at present. True; there would: 
pacauae many persons were at present, 
iged to submit to wrongs, because they 
could not afford the expense of seeking 
redress. He would venture to say, that 
there was not a man in that House who 
had attained the age of thirty, without 
having submitted to some injury to his 
property, rather than incur the still greater 
injury which he must sustain by entering 
into a law-suit. This was a circumstance 
of constant, nay of every-day occurrence. 
Tt had only happened to himself afew days 
ago. There were some hon. gentlemen, 
whom he did not now see in their places, 
who thought (at least he suspected as 
much from the language they held) that 
Jaw expenses were very good and useful 
things ; and their argument was, that no 
man, for instance, ought to contract a 
debt, the constant forerunner of legal 
charges, for that debt was the bane of all 
private and public happiness, and credit 
the ruin of those to whom it was given. 
But such hon.- gentlemen knew very little 
of the state of society in England; they 
did not seem to know that credit was the 
’ basis of our prosperity, and the founda- 
tion of all the property in the country. 
Without detaining the House with further 
instances, he would only mention that he 
knew a country shop-keeper who had, ut 
one time, 200/. owing to him from some 
labourers residing in the neighbourhood. 
They were unable to pay the individual 
that season; but the whole amount was 
punctually repaid at the subsequent har- 
vest—so untrue was it, as a maxim, that 
éredit ruined those to whom it was given. 
—He now came to another point, on 
which he wished to say a-word or two be- 
fore he sat down. He had heard with the 
utmost possible surprise, the proposition 
brought forward by the right hon. gentle- 
man to expend a sum of 800,000/.; namely, 
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$00,000/. in the improvements and: repairg 
of Windsor Castle, and 500,000/. in the 
building of new churches. [ Hear, hear.} 
Now, while there’ were any: distresses of 
the poor to be remedied, or any oppress 
sive burthens to-be lightened and relieved, 
so long would he oppose these iniprove- 
ments, and this application of the publie 
money, éven if he should stand in that 
House alone. [Cheers from the Opposi+ 
tion.) When so largea pevtioni-indoed, 
the largest portion—of the people of these 
kingdoms possessed not the means neces- 
sary to enable them to pay for the ex- 

nse of justice, he would maintain that 
it was sacrilege—and he had almost added 
a-yet stronger term—to apply the ‘sum 
of 500,000/. to the building of new 
churches. Let it be remembered :“ that 
mercy was better than sacrifice.” © Hear, 
hear.] Let them have some mercy upon 
their countrynien. Nor could ‘he refrain 
from observing upon such a proposition as. 
this, that there was something which ‘sa- 
voured too much of cant in this continual 
ery about building new churches. [ Hear, 
hear.] Reverting to what he had already 
said about the law duties, he was perfectly 
ready to admit, that ‘they were very pro- 
ductive; that they had brought in large 
sums to the Exchequer ; but their produc- 
tion had been in direct proportion to the 
misery of the people. He again pressed 
upon the righ hon. gentleman the sug~ 
gestions he had made, and was confident 
that when that right hon. gentleman con- 
sidered the effect of these most unjust 
duties upon the mass of the people, ‘1e 
would be impatient to repeal them. 

Mr. Calcraft felt, as no doubt the coun- 
try atlarge would feel, much obliged to his. 
hon. friend for having called the attention 
of parliament to the oppressions caused 
by the law taxes, to which suitors at law 
or in equity were subject. They were 
of a character the most odious and oppres- 
sive, and were among the very first evils 
of taxation, which the people of this coun- 
try had a right to expect would be now 
done away with. But he particularly 
wished to ask the right hon. gentleman 
what was meant to be done about the re- 
peal of the present duty on salt? The 
tight hon. gentleman had said nothin 
upon this point that was direct ; but ha 
merely thrown out an observation'or two 
upon the increasing amount of the duty. 
At the same time, the pledge, the solemn 
engagement that parliament was under to 
the people was not-to be for a moment for- 
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gotten : namely, thatonthe Sthof January, 
1825, this tax was to terminate; and he 
was still of opinion, that parliament ought 
to redeem its pledge, by taking especial 
care, that at the appointed time the duty. 
should be wholly remitted. He knew that 
there were persons who contrived to make 
their way to.the chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, who were not _ anxious for the 
continuance of the tax, but would be glad 
to see it increased; he knew also, that if 
this nest-egg was not repealed as promised, 
it would soon be increased beyond what 
it was at present. But the persons who 
so made their way to the right hon. gen- 
tleman were interested persons; . they 
were not the consumers. It was, how- 
ever, on the part of the consumers that he 

ke; and he besought the right hon. 
the chancellor of the Exchequer to cunsi- 
der what would be the effect of breaking 
faith with the country, with respect to 
this tax. He hoped that he would at least 
hear both sides, and that, before he took 
any step, he would ascertain whether, in 
the whole list of reductions made last year, 
there was one which had given greater or 
more general satisfaction than the reduc- 
tion of the salt-tax had done. As to 
the right hon. gentleman himself, he felt 
the question was safe in his hands; but he 
knew that there were persons whose ob- 
ject and interest it was, to advise a course 
of proceeding different from that to which 
parliament stood pledged. With respect 
to the various other topics touched upon 
by the right hon. gentleman in the course 
of his very long and luminous speech, he 
confessed that he was not at that moment 
prepared to follow him ; but he could not 
help saying that, upon the whole, he felt 
considerable disappointment, and was con- 
fident that the public would be equally so. 
As to the wool-tax, he had no objection 
to its repeal: but he thought the condi- 
tion upon which that repeal was to take 
place, would give rise to great dissatisfac- 
tion and apprehension in the minds of the 
manufacturers. In a-word, he had no ob- 
jection to the repeal, but he disliked the 
condition upon which it was to take place. 
The repeal of the coal-tax was a most 
judicious one: it was as unjust a tax as it 
was partial and oppressive in its operation. 
What could be more injudicious than to 
throw difficulties in. the way of a fair in- 
terchange of commodities between county 
and county, and to impose an additional 
tax upon a great part of the people, solely 
because they had not the good fortune to 
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live in acounty where a particular article 
was produced at a: cheap ime? As to the 
e 


repeal of the silk-duties, he confessed his 
incompetence to enter into the subject ; 
but, from what he had heard, he enter- 
tained little doubt that the competition to 
which that trade would be exposed, by 
the importation of foreign silks now con- 


templated, would be at first attended witha 


ruinous consequences. If this repeal were 


to be made upon terms of reciprocity, and: 


3 similar repeal were to take place abroad 
upon some other article, it would be @ 
different {matter. -He fully agreed with 
the right hon. gentleman as to the pro- 
priety of repesling the tax on the raw 
material.—That . measure would give a 
spring and elasticity. to the trade which 
it would never have otherwise experienced. 
He regretted to find, according to the 
views of the right hon. gentleman, that, 
up to the year 1827, the country was not 
to entertain a hope of any further reduc- 
tion of taxation. This certainly was a 
most disheartening view of affairs, both 
for the House and the coufitry. The right. 
hon. gentleman it appeared, had appropri- 
ated all that was to be expected from the 
growing income of the country during 
that period, to objects which did not em- 
brace any further reduction of the exist- 
ing taxation under which we laboured. 
He was sorry to find that this was the case ; 
because it was telling the public, that for 
the next four or five years they had no 
further alleviation, of their burthens to ex- 
pect. Why the right. hon. gentleman 
thought it fit to hold forth such a gloomy 
prospect to the country, he was at a loss 
to conceive.—He perceived that the sum 
of 500,000]. was to be expended in 
building churches; Unquestionably no 
man, who saw the necessity of building 
additional churches, would, for a moment, 
think of opposing such a grant. But they 
ought first to know what had been the 
effect of the late grant made for that pur- 
pose. They ought to inquire, if. the 
million of money granted for that purpose 
had operated as it was intended it should. 
They. ought to ascertain whether the 
numerous churches now existing, were 
fully attended. But he believed, it would 
be found that there did not exist for 
buildings of that kind, the demand calcu- 
lated on by the right hon. gentleman, who 
proposed the present grant. He would 
go further, and.say, that, according to his 
opinion, the 500,000/. in question, might 
be better employed, with a view to the 
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niorals and happiness. of the people, than 
in building churches. As to the sum pro- 
sed to be expended upon Windsor 
le, he felt obliged to differ from his 
hon. friend who spoke last. If the cir- 
cumstances of the country warranted the 
expenditure of such a sum, it could not, 
he thought, be better laid out. Windsor 
Castle was a vety ancient ‘palace ; and 
every one who knew its present situation 
must be aware that it would take the 
pa part of that sum-to repair the 
uilding itself. With respect to the re- 
peal of the tax on rum, the only objection 
which, in his view, could be-made to it 
was, that it was too scanty. He should 
be happy to see the 500,000/. expended 
in gid of the proposed repeal, instead of 
being applied to the building of churches, 
which we did not want. He must repeat, 
that upon the whole the public, he was 
convinced, would feel, and justly feel, 
disappointed at the right hon. gentleman’s 
statement ; for it certainly was dis- 
heartening to reflect, that, notwithstanding 
the flourishing statements made of the 
improvement in our agriculture, manufac- 
tures, and commerce; and notwithstanding 
the existing, and expected improvements 
in‘our revenue, the. people were to look 
for no further reduction of taxation during 
the next four years. He agreed with what 
had fallen from-his hon. friend upon the 
subject of the taxes on law proceedings. 
They amounted to nothing short of a 
denial of justice to a large and most de- 
serving a of the community. He 
regretted to state, that that tax, together 
with others which pressed with similar in- 
equality upon a portion of the population, 
did ‘not meet with that attention from the 
es) a their urgency demanded. 
That the country was’ improving in pros- 
perity he was happy to find: but those 
who did not attribute their prosperity, in 
@ great measure, to a reduction of taxation 
were grossly mistaken. The first object 
of parliament ought always to be, to di- 
minish the burthens of the people, and to 
increase their energies. For it was by the 
energy, the industry, the spirit, and the 
intelligence of the people, that the country 
had been able to work its way through its 
various difficulties, to its present state. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that no person was more convinced of the 
truth of the last assertion made by the 
hon. gentleman, or had more frequently 
urged the same consideration on the 
House. As to the different itenis which 
VOL, X, 
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he had selected in his statement, as proper 
for the purposes of improvement or re- 
duction, it was possible: he might have 
made, out of the number to be considered, 
a wrong choice. It might seem strange, 
but experience proved that there was as 
much difficulty to be encountered in de- 
termining what taxes ought ‘to bé taken 
off, as there was in ascertaining what might 
be put on, with the least possible injury to 
the public interest. He begged to assure 
hon. gentlemen, that it was matter of much 
difficulty to weigh the reasons for repealing 
one tax, against those which might be 
urged for the repeal of another. The 
principle upon which he had acted in the 
selection he had made was, that the 
result of his plan would enable parliament 
to provide the means of effecting, at a fu- 
ture time, a further reduction of taxation ; 
whereas he conceived that the repeal of 
those other duties and: taxes that had been 
adverted to, if effected, would not leave 
to parliament the means of future reduc- 
tion. He d to assure the hon. 
member for Midhurst, that the subject he 
had addressed, the committee upon, had 
not escaped his observation. He was 
quite aware that there was a degree of 
oppression about the operation of the law 
taxes. In balancing, however, one dut 
against another, he had been led to thin 
it would be more advantageous to begin 
by endeavouring to effect the other objects 
to which he had called the attention of 
the committee, than by attempting the at- 
tainment of other ends, which, however 
desirable they might be, would not enable 

arliament to repeal other taxes in future. 

he .course he had that night recom- 
mended he still considered to be that 
which would prove most’ beneficial to the 
public. 

Mr. Brougham said, he fully agreed with 
his hon. friend ‘near him, in thinking that 
the House and the country had a right to 
feel disappointment at the financial project 
just proposed by the right hon, gentleman 
opposite. But, before he went any further 
he was most anxious to guard himself 
against being misunderstood. He begged 
to assure the right hon. gentleman, that 
in using the word ‘ project,” he meant 
not to treat with the slightest disrespect 
the very sound and enlightened statement 
which he had made to the committee.‘ He 
gave the right hon. gentleman every credit 
for his sound‘and enlightened views upon 
thedifferent topics alluded to in his speech; 
but, as many-of them had been heard *by 
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him and his friends for the first time that 
evening, he could not of course pledge 
himself either way upon them. There 
were, however, several points which had 
his full concurrence. First, with respect 
to the repeal of the bounties on the Whale 
fisheries, and on linen, he thought there 
could not be two opinions. By this mea- 
sure, he understood a saving of 170,000/. 
would be made. This sum they gained 
in a manner to which no individual could 
object; and it was rendered still more 
valuable when they reflected, that the 
bounties, if allowed to exist, could be 
productive of good to no one branch of 
society ; while, on the contrary, their re- 
moval would produce benefit to those 
branches of our trade, at present affected 
by them. Then, with respect to the other 
alterations to be made, much would de- 
pend upon the time and manner of their 
introduction. The repeal of the silk duty 
would be looked upon as prejudicial to the 
interests of many, who had at present a 
large stock of that article on hand ;—and 
he entertained no doubt, that not many 
hours after the publication of the right 
hon. gentleman’s plan, upon this and other 
points much alarm. would be excited, and 
extensive claims made on the government. 
It would, however, be the duty of parlia- 
ment to keep a tight hand upon his ma- 
jesty’s government, and to act with the 
utmost caution in the issues which they 
might deem it necessary to make, in order 
to carry the proposed reforms into exe- 
cution. In cases where a country had 
long persisted in an erroneous system of 
policy, it frequently became as dangerous 
to retrace their steps as to proceed. It 
had been well said, that one of the miseries 
of a bad system of government or com- 
merce was, that they could not find their 
way back through former errors, without, 
during some intervals, doing still greater 
injury than would have been worked in 
the same space of time had the old system 
continued. But, if views of commercial 
improvement, founded upon such prin- 
ciples as the right hon. gentleman had 
been stating, could be carried into effect, 
consistently with the good of the whole 
nation, it would be the duty of the legis. 
lature stoutly and manfully to support the 
government in effecting them. Reserving 
his opinion, however, of the proposed 
measures in the detail, he wished to be 
understood as at present expressing his 
approbation of their principles only. His 
great objection to the project which had 
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been opened to the House was—not as.to 
the repeal of the fishery and linen bounties, 
for of that he must approve—not as to the 
repeal of duties which was to be effected 
on silk, by the taking off the duty on. the 
raw material, and thereby giving to our 
manufacturer the full benefit of the repeal 
—not as to the relief of the coal. duty, 
which was called for by so large a pro- 
portion of the people, and especially by 
those of this metrepolis and the adjoining 
counties—not as to the repeal of the duty 
on wool, accompanied by a prohibition to 
export the raw material—but his objection, 
at present was, to one or two points, on 
which he would offer a few observations 
to the House. He understood, then, that 
on the items specified, the right hon. gen- 
tleman reckoned that there would be a 
growing surplus for the present. year of 
about 500,000/., and about double that 
amount was to be calculated on some other 
branches of the revenue. Now, this being 
the statement of the surplus which was to 
be available to the right hon. gentleman, 
what were the effects that were to follow 
upon the execution of his plan? The 
only advantage that he (Mr. B.) could 
understand as arising from it was, that 
coals and silk would be cheaper ; wool 
would not be much affected. Now, the 
lightening the duty on coals was a very 
good measure, and would be extensively 
felt by the poor ; but the alteration of the 
duties on silk afforded no such general re- 
lief. Then as to rum; the proposed re- 
duction of duty was not even suggested 
to be for the relief of the consumer, but 
only of the producer; and as to any mea- 
sure which would have a tendency to 
render ardent spirits cheaper, he con- 
fessed he was one of those who would 
rather support that which should make 
them dearer, for the sake of public morals. 
But his anxiety for the West-India interest 
was of this kind—not that raising the 
price of a pernicious article would diminish 
the consumption (for he thought the con- 
sumption could not be diminished) ; but 
it was, lest the raising its price should only 
render the article so scarce as to create a 
contraband trade, and by such means still 
more effectually injure the morals of the 
people. With respect to coals—the only 
other subject on which all persons must 
be pleased on finding there was to be an 
alteration of duty—it was to be remem- 
bered, that it was a benefit that would 
not extend to the poor generally, but 
partially only ; to the poor of this city, 
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and of this and some other counties; it 
being clear that the poor of London were 
persons, for the most part, better able to 
pay for this article than the poor else- 
where. He felt, therefore, that however 
sound the principles were. upon which 
some of these duties were about to be re- 
pealed, the peer of the surplus re- 
venue that had been spoken of was not 
such as to justify the public in hoping for 
any present relief from the pressure of 
taxes; or to give them any confident ex- 
pectation, that in the course of a few 
years any other fund would be realized 
that would furnish the means of future 
and increased relief. There was yet one 
mode of obtaining for the people relief 
from the taxes that most heavily pressed 
upon them, which was not noticed in the 
statement of the right hon. gentleman, but 
which might be most advantageously re- 


sorted to—he meant, the appropriation of 


some part of the sinking fund. Now, a 
sinking fund, especially with compound 
anterest, he took to be one of those errors 
that were, he trusted, daily upon the 
wane. A very few years, vathegs months 
would not pass away, before a return to 
the true policy would sweep away this 
anomaly: and his majesty’s ministers 


“would grant—(grant he would not say, 


for it would be their duty to extend)— 
not ‘to the prayers of the people (for it 
would be their right), the full benefit of 
those just'and sound principles, and that 
comprehensive policy, the value and ne- 
cessity of which had been preached so 
long to them from that side of the House, 
and had been pressed upon them from 
out of ‘doors, day after day, by the dis- 
cussions of better educated, and better 
informed, and more enlightened persons 
than themselves [A laugh, and cries of 


$* Hear!” ]—Another topic on which he 


had to remark was, the manner in which 
part of that sum of two millions and a 
half, that were to be repaid us by a fo- 
reign power, was proposed to be applied. 
He could not help adverting to what the 
right hon. gentleman had said with re- 
» to the conduct of the emperor of 
that country. He,had no very accurate 
recollection of the words, but he did not 
remember to have ever heard any thing 
much more severe than what had fallen 
from the right hon. gentleman at the 
close of his panegyric—a panegyric .to 
which he was little prepared to hear such 
a peroration. The right hon. gentleman’s 
observation amqunted to this—so highly 
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honourable was this illustrious sovereign 
—so remarkably correct was he in his 
pecuniary dealings—so singularly distin- 
guished was he among his brother sove. 
reigns for his exact sense of honour—that 
the right hon. gentleman could do no less 
than utter an enthusiastic panegyric for 
what he called a perfect ** God-send ;” 
seeing that this emperor had had the com- 
mon honesty to pay us 2s. 6d. in the pound 
upon the money he had borrowed of us so 
long ago. From his experience of com- 
mon honesty (but he would not go quite 
so far as the right hon. gentleman had 
done in taking liberties with crowned 
heads) he was induced to thank God for 
the bounty which we had received. If 
he might go further, he would. humbly 
hope, that the effect of the panegyric 
that had been that. night pronounced, 
would be, to obtain from the same indivi- 
dual—he would not say another 2s. 6d. 
in the pound, for that would be too much 
to hope for—but another 6d. in the 
pound [A laugh!]. Sixpence in : the 
pound seemed, to be sure, a very little 
sum to talk about; but upon the large 
debt due: to a multitude of despairing: 
creditors, it would be a very considerable 
amdunt.. As the best sort of gratitude, in 
the mean time, that he conld evince for 
the bounty of Providence, he would no 
more.vote that the 500,000/. should be 
applied to the building of churches, than 
he would vote away to the same object the 
product of the sixpence in the pound if 
we had it. In saying this, he meant not 
the slightest disparagement to the es- 
tablished church of the country; nor did 
he mean to say that parliament would.do 
its duty, if it neglected to provide for the: 
country’s religious instruction. Letit be 
remembered, however, that parliament 
had already granted a million for building 
churches ; and had granted it with singu-. 
lar unanimity. What was still more im- 
portant to the present consideration than 
the absence of opposition to that grant 
was, the fact that the money was taken 
from the pockets of the people at a time 
when they were suffering the greatest pres- 
sure of distress, in the year 1817. [Several 
members “ No, no.”.|_ He must be al- 
lowed to say he believed it was in 1817, 
that the million.of money, for the purpose 
in question, and without a murmur, had. 
been paid by the patient people of this 
country. There was not a murmur from 
any of the classes from whom the money 
was raised—-not even fromthe Dissenters; 
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who, of necessity, were excluded from 
taking any direct. benefit in the object of 
the grant. Now, hethought it would be 
a most unjust réquital, for the candour 
and -liberality, which on that occasion 
had been displayed by the members of 
all the religious sects in the ‘state, to 
Seize the first windfall, or ** God-send,” 
as the right hon. gentleman called it, and 
say that it should be appropriated to the 
religious instruction of one class of the 
eomminity,—the same class of the com- 
munity for whose religious instruction the 
former million was voted; while the 
whole respectable and liberal body of 
Dissenters: in the country were to be ex- 
cluded from ‘any participation in the ad- 
vantage which was.to be derived from 
the: expenditure-of so large a sum. On 
that — were he to stand alone, he 
would oppose such a grant. But he was 


lappy to: find, that he should not stand | 


alone. He trusted the proposition would 
be powerfully opposed in the House, and 
he trusted:it w be powerfully opposed 
out of the Hause, He trusted, that those 
individuals toe whom he had alluded would 
assert their right to participate in the be-~ 
nefits to be derived. from so large an ex- 
penditure of the public money, and that 
they would prefer their just claims:to a 
parliament willing to deal. fairly by them. 
Instead of appropriating this money te 
building churches, especially after a 
million had so lately been voted for 
that purpose, how much better would 
it be, to appropriate it to the build. 
ing of schoolhouses. He believed 
that the: churches which had hither- 
to been built had cost on the average 
about 10,000/, It was probable, however 
that it might be intended to build others 
on a reduced scale, so that the half million 
would afford the means of building ninety 
or -a hundred churches. But with the 
same sum no fewer than 2,500 schools 
might be erected, There wasnot a parish 
in the country which might not be fur- 
nished with a school of some sort or other 
out of that sum, Such a scheme might 
be most advantageously carried into effect 
by commissioners chosen from men of all 
parties; who might be empowered to 
allow to any pai a sym for building a 
school, provided that parish would engage 
subsequently:to support it. But, as to the 
proposition for granting this 500,000/. for 
the purpose of building chapels, after the 
million that had already been employed in 
that way, although he might be in a small 
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minority in that House, he was sure that 
heshould be in a large majority out of 
that House in his opposition to it. He 
entirely agreed in opinion with bis 
hon. fend. the member for Wareham, on 
thé:subject of the salt-tax. The faith of 
the sight hon. gentleman, and the faith of 
liament, was pledged with respect to 
it; and it must, beyond all doubt, be al- 
lowed to expire at the period to which its 
continuance ‘had: recently been confined. 
It was not one of the least recommenda- 
tions of the abolition of the salt-duty, 
that one distinct branch of the collection 
of the revenue would be lopped off with 
it. Among those other burthens upon the 
people, to the diminution of which he 
could have wished the surplus revenue 
applied, were some of the assessed taxes. 
With a million of surplus, and with one or 
two millions drawn from the sinking fund, 
it would be easy, without diminishing the 
sum applied to commercial reform, to re- 
peal some of the most — assessed 
taxes. It would also be easy to repeal 
that which ought to be considered, not as 
@ mere impost, but as a financial exaction 
of the utmost enormity and injustice ; as 
acrying oppression contrary to every 
= of equity, he meant those duties 
y which the setae 4 in courts of 
justice. were rendered disgraceful, and 
which militated as much against every 
sound principle of legislation as they did 
against every sound principle of finance. 
The window-tax might most advantage- 
ously be diminished or remitted. It was 
well known that the revenue was in many 
cases incteased, by a diminution of duty 
on a particular article, and vice versa. 
The revenue derived from wine, for in- 
stance, had been much diminished by an 
increase of the duty ; and as the converse 
of the proposition, a diminution of the duty 
on coffee had been productive of :a much 
larger revenue. om these: different 
sources, therefore; namely, from ‘the 
million of surplus, from the sinking 
fund, and from a benefit to the revenue, 
to be derived from a judicious diminution 
of the existing duties, means might, he 
was convinced, be farnished of carrying 
the right hon; gentleman’s sound princi- 
ples still further, and of affording a large 
and substantial relief to a people oppress- 
ed by burthensome taxation. ty 
.-Mr. Hume said, he was glad of an 
opportunity of expressing his satisfaction 
at a great portion of the statement.of the 
chancellor of the Exchequer. The right 
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hon. gentleman, however, had only given 
an earnest of what he found himself 
bound to do for the country. He had 
‘declared, in an able and candid manner, 
the surprise which he felt, that the altera- 
tions which ke was. about to propose in 
our commercial policy had been allowed 
to remain so long unrepealed ; and he had 
characterised the system which had, for 
so.many years been pursued as something 
approaching to madness. The right hon. 
gentleman. had also very properly said, 
that the advantage of the steps which had 
been already taken in a liberal spirit of 
commercial policy was so manifest, that 
parliament ought not to stop ; but ought 
to goon. He begged, however, to ask 
the right hon. gentleman why he himself 
had stopped? He entirely agreed with 
the right hon. gentleman in all he had 
done. He was sure that all he had pro- 
posed to do would answer his most san- 
guine expectations. All he complained 
of was, that the right hon. gentleman did 
not go far enough. The right hon. gen- 
tleman had stopped at the half-way 
house. Did he suppose it would be satis- 
factory to the public to be informed, that 
our present large military establishment 
would certainly remain on the same foot- 
ing for the next four years, or that, for 
the same period of time, the aggregate 
reduction of our taxation would not ex- 
ceed a million? He was at a loss also to 
conceive why the right hon. gentleman, 
while he was giving relief to various 
classes of the community, did not turn his 
attention to that most oppressed and suf- 
fering class, the West-India proprietors. 
He might have relieved them, on his own 
principles, without any loss to the reve- 
nue. For his own part, he (Mr. H.) had 
anticipated a relief in the shape of a re- 
duction of the duty on sugar, of at least 
‘7s. per cwt. He was likewise at a loss to 
ascertain, why the right hon. gentleman 
did not, by a reduction of the duty on 
spirits in England, get rid of the half mil- 
lion of annual. expenditure for the preven- 
tion of smuggling. If the reduction of 
the. duty on spirits had been beneficial in 
Ireland and 
gentleman asserted, and no doubt truly 
asserted, why should it not be beneficial in 
England? On the article of beer, too, 
why should the lower classes be compel- 
led to a heavier ‘impost than, the 
higher? Why was not the tax on that 
article at least equalized ?. Why were the 
tich allowed to drink beer at 25s. while 
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the poor were compelled to pay 35s.? So 
also of the sinking fund. Why were we 
to maintain a sinking fund of seven mil- 
lions? The only argument in favour of it 
that had the smallest weight was, that it 
tended to support public credit. But, 
public credit was sufficiently good. It 
was in such a state, that it did not need 
any extrinsic aid. He thought, therefore, 
that the right hon. gentleman might fairly 
avail himself of the whole seven millions 
of the sinking fund. The relief from tax- 
ation, which such a step would . afford, 
would be felt bythe whole community. If 
the partial relief which therighthon, gentle- 
man proposed to afford would be advan- 
tageous, what would: be the effect of the 
relief to which he now alluded? He 
wished to see the home duty on rum re- 
duced to five shillings, and he thought it 
would be highly advantageous, if the 
same principle of reduction were applied 
to salt and coals. If the duties on: all 
these things were reduced, he’ was con- 
vinced that eventually the revenue would 
gain rather than lose. And although he 
allowed that the immediate effect of mak- 
ing spirits cheap might be morally injuri- 
ous, yet it would not long continue so ; 
for it was always the case, with reference 
to any dear article, that when accidental 
circumstances enabled the poorer classes 
to obtain it, they gratified themselves to 
excess; but as soon as it became easil 
accessible, it was comparatively neglected. 
In proof of this, let the usages of other 
countries be remarked. In France, where 
wine was cheaper than beer with us, there 
were no habits of general inebriety. The 
French were, in fact, a soberer people 
than the English. All the- arguments 
which the right hon. gentleman so 
properly urged, in support ofthe abolition 
of the duties on silk, applied with equal, 
and even with more force to the abolition 
of the duties on spirits. The same demo- 
ralization was occasioned by the conti- 
nuance of the one, as by the continuance 
of the other.—The right hon, gentleman, 
therefore, was called upon, on his own 
principles, to put an end to the one, as he 
A spe to.put an end to the other. -He 
really — the people would feel 
very much disappointed at what was in- 
tended to be done. All the assessed 
taxes ought to have been taken off. The 
sinking fund ought to be applied to that 
purpose. The consequence of the exist- 
ence of the assessed taxes was, that the 
mansions of our’ gentry were deserted. 
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What was it at present that could carry so 
many of our countrymen abroad? It 
could not be novelty. That was all over. 
Let the assessed taxes be taken off, and 
they would speedily return ; the general 
consumption would be increased, and the 
whole community would be benefitted. 
The right hon. gentleman was taking one 
step where he ought to take ten steps. 
The sinking fund would also enable govern- 
ment to get rid of that most iniquitous tax 
on law proceedings, which the hon. mem- 
ber for Midhurst had so justly charac- 
terised, and which fell principally on the 
poorer classes, If ali the taxes which he 
had described were removed, what relief 
would be afforded to the community ! 
The House of Commons would not do 
their duty to their constituents, unless 
they pressed the repeal of those taxes on 
the right hon. gentleman. How much 
better woulditbe, torepeal those taxes,'than 
to buy up stock at a loss of above 20 per 
per cent.! With regard to the payment 
made by the Emperor of Austria, he 
considered it quite monstrous that we 
should accept this half crown in the 
ound, as his hon, and learned friend had 
appily called it. If England were to re- 
ceive her just payment from Austria, 
principal and interest, it would amount to 
twenty-two millions. All that was to be 
id, however was two millions and a 
alf! And, instead of relieving the peo- 
ple with that sum, the right hon. gentleman 
propesed to apply a large portion of it to 
the building of churches! With whom 
could .such a preposterous notion have 
originated? He was sure the right hon. 
gentleman could not look the House in 
the face and tell them that this was a 
necessary measure. Of this, however, he 
was persuaded, that nine persons out of 
ten in’ the country would be hostile to the 
proposition. Many classes of the com- 
munity could have no participation in the 
supposed benefit to be derived from it. It 
was against the right hon. gentleman’s 
own principle. The right hon. gentleman 
inveighed against partial taxation, and 
here was partial expenditure with a wit- 
ness. Really, ifever any public propo- 
sition deserved to meet with universal 
reprobation, it was this. Unless the 
House refused to accede to the right hon. 
gentleman’s proposition, he should not 
consider them entitled to the right hon. 
gentleman's eulogy. He should not con- 
sider that they were a calumniated House, 
if they gave their support to such a partial 
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and unjust measureas that proposed by 
his majesty’s ministers. 

Mr. Robertson expressed his satisfaction 
at the course pursued by the chancellor of 
the Exchequer, which was calculated to 
give employment to the —_ ‘of the 
country, to increase the general consump- 
tion, and to improve the commerce, so'e8- 
sentially interwoven with our prosperity 
asa nation. The taxes selected for re- 
duction had this obvious tendency; and 
yet the hon. gentlemen on the other’side 
talked as if they had never looked be- 
yond the present hour, notwithstanding 
the lessons of experience so often placed 
before them. It was impossible to con- 
ceive that circumstances might not arise 
which would make it the interest of Ame- 
rica to oppose this country. ‘Suppose us 
to be plunged into a war with that or with 
any other state, the Sinking Fund was not 
at present in the condition in which it 
ought to be on the breaking out of a war. 
It was by protecting that sinking fund, 
andnot by be seapona on it, that we should 
be prepared for any emergency, and’ give 
the best excitement to the commercial in- 
terest of the country. It was tothat fund 
we owed the keeping down of: the rate of 
interest. And, not only was it calculated, 
in the various modes of its operation, to 
excite the commerce and industry of Great 
Britain, but it had a greater tendency to 
force capital into Ireland, than all the 
plans that had-been devised on the sub- 
ject. He therefore concurred in the view 
which the chancellor of the Exchequer had 
taken of the subject. 

Mr. Grey Bennet declared himself ready 
to avow at present, as he had often before 
done, that the persons who had changed 
the currency were those whohad committed 
the robbery. Never was there a measure 
fraught with so much mischief and fraud 
as that to which he had just alluded ; nor 
would it be a justification of the conduct 
of parliament, that because at one period 
they had robbed the creditor, at another 
they should rob the debtor. Under this 
system many persons had been reduced 
to beggary, not by any fault of their own 
—not by any of the accidents or misfor- 
tunes of life—but by an act of the govern- 
ment itself. It was true, that in many 
respects, the situation of the country ap- 
peared to have improved since the years 
1817 and 1818; but it was not to be in- 
ferred from thence that we were in a pros- 
perous condition. If the poor-rates had 
decreasedin many parishes, there were few: 
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persons, after all; in those parishes who 
‘did not require some relief, But, to what- 
ever extentimprovement might have gone, 
it was owing to the zeal, the talent, and 
the industry of the people at large, and 
not to the wisdom or integrity of the pre- 
sent administration. It was true, there 
were not wanting persons who ascribed it 
all to ministers ; but was not this the iden- 
tical parliament which had opposed the 
very system now adopted with so much 
applause ? Was not this the identical 

arliament which had sanctioned the 
ow, petty-fogging, dirty tricks of a former 
financier? And, was it too much to con- 
clude, that the same. House would bestow 
the.same applause on any other gentleman 
or on any other measure? No one could 
forget the votes respecting the value of 
the one-pound note—no one could forget 
the votes on the Bank Restriction, and on 
Mr. Peel’s bill: and no one who remem- 
bered them could doubt for a moment, 
that the House was prepared to take any 
step which ministers might propose. As 
to the question of religious instruction, he 
was as anxious for its general diffusion 
as any man; but it was a principle with 
him, that it should be general; that it 
should be on the most liberal and exten- 
sive scale; and upon that ground, that 
the Dissenters, as the larger body, should 
have the larger proportion. In pursuance 
of the same principle, he agreed ‘in the 
proposition of his hon. and learned friend, 
which preferred the founding of schools 
to the‘building of churches. If, instead 
of adopting such an obvious mode of im- 
proving the morals and enlightening the 
minds of the community, the right hon, 
pensremen persisted in his present plan, 


e would bring down upon himself the, 


question of the whole Church establish- 
ment in all its details. The people: of 
England would not submit tohave 500,000/. 
laid out in building churches, and layin 

a foundation for the increase: of churc 

patronage, without calling for an investi- 
gation of the whole establishment, from 
the archbishop downwards ; and the right 
hon. getitleman might be.assured, that no 
Opportunity would be lost, within doors 
and without, of raising such a clamour as 
would. make it necessary for ministers to 
abandon it, ‘ : 
Mr. D. Gilbert said, he rose merely to 
express his opinion on the expediency of 
suffering the salt-duty to: expire. If the 
duty were intirely off, a far greater quanti- 
ty would be. used for the purposes of 
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agriculture, and for many other pur- 


poses connected with the arts. In the 
glazing of — and even in glazing 
bricks for building, it might be used. 
As the right hon. gentleman had thrown 
out the subject as if with a view of sound- 
ing the disposition of the House, he had 
thought it his duty to express his opinion 
upon it. 
_ Mr. Baring wished to know from the 
chancellorof the Exchequer what arrange- 
ments he had made for paying off the 
twenty-five million which the government 
was bound to pay in October? It was to 
be presumed, that he had his machinery 
prepared for raising the loan that would 
be required. 

The: Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the sum would be raised by loan or 
Exchequer bills ; but the mode would de- 
pend, in a great measure, on the amount 
which would be necessary to pay off the 
dissentients. 

The resolutions, founded on the de- 
tails contained in the chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s speech, were then read and 
agreedto. 


. Army Estimartes.] The report. of 
the committee of Supply was brought up. 
On the first resolution being read, 

- Mr. Hume said, that the chancellor of 
the Exchequer had calculated the average 
expenditure for the next four years, on 
the present scale of 73,041 regulars, and 
if the present report. were agreed to, there 
would be no reduction for four years to 
come. At any rate, there were no cir-. 
cumstances to authorize the continuance 
of so large a force. The same reasons 
which were urged by the chancellor of the 
Exchequer, for a small reduction of taxa- 
tion would justify a much larger reduction. 
There was no’ other means than this of 
giving relief to the country ; and if the 
expenditure were not much more dimi- 
nished, there would be little or no good 
done. : The House were now to be called. 
on to vote 73,000 regulars with 19,000 ve- 
terans, artilleryand marines, makingatotal 
of $2,000 men, not 3,000 of which were at 
any time out of the country. Thus there 
were 92,000 men embodied at an expense 
of more than six millions a year. He re- 
membered that in 1817, lord Castlereagh. 
had admitted that seven millions was an 
extravagant vote ; and he only asked it for, 
that year on account of the disturbed state 
of-the country. :But the noble Jord had. 
then stated, that no less a sum than four 


° 
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millions would be votedf or charges wholly 
unconnected with that year. These four 
millions were made up of items that were 
never again to occur. The expenditure 
of the navy had been reduced, more re- 
duced perhaps than that of any other de- 
partment; the expense of the Ordnance 
had also been reduced: but putting bar- 
racks and all together, the expenditure for 
the army was now greater than in 1817. 
He was ready to acknowledge the liberal 
disposition of ministers as to commerce ; 
but there was an influence exerted some- 
where to make and keep England a mili- 
tary nation. Unless the House interfered, 
no alteration and no relief could be ex- 
pected. He recollected four years ago 
when ministers said the government could 
not go on if further reductions were insist- 
ed on ; and he had little hope now of any 
good being effected, for the House then 
applauded ministers for their representa- 
tion, and approved their conduct. The 
House would, therefore, do as the minis- 
ters wished; and unless they were dis- 
posed to make reductions, he was afraid 
the House would not compel them. If 
10,000 men less were voted, however, there 
would be an additional saving of half a 
million every year; and he should neglect 
his duty, if he did not urge the House to 
agree to such areduction. Last year a 
large expenditure had been permitted, 
because the whole of Europe was in a state 
of fermentation—but at present there 
was no ground for a similar expenditure, 
for his majesty’s speech talked of nothing 
but peace. He thought 63,000 men quite 
enough for the present year, and he 
should, therefore, move an amendment to 
the report— 

“ That as his majesty was graciously 
pleased in his speech from the throne 
to inform the House that, ‘ at no former 
period has there prevailed throughout all 
classes of the community in this island, a 
more cheerful spirit of order, or a more 
just sense of the advantages, which, 
under the blessings of Providence, they 


enjoy. 
__ € In Ireland, which has for some time 
past been the subject of his majésty’s par- 
ticular solicitude, there are many indica- 
tions of amendment, and his majesty re~ 
lies upon your continued endeavours to 
secure the welfare and happiness of that 
of the united kingdom. — 

“*¢ His majesty has commanded us, 

further, to inform you, that he has every 





reason to believe that the progress of our | 
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internal purty and improvement will 
not be disturbed by any interruption of 
tranquillity abroad. 38% 
«His majesty continues to receive 
from the powers, his allies, and generally 
from all princes and states, assurances of 
their earnest desire to maintain and culti« 
vate the relations of friendship with his 
majes 
6 


ty:? 
his committee cannot, therefore, 
agree to any increase of the number of thé 
army since last year, but are of opinion 
that a standing army of 63,000 regulars, 
exclusive of 19,000 of artillery, veterans, 
and marines, now embodied, and a large 
force of militia and volunteers ready ov 
any emergency to be embodied, are suf- 
ficient, under all the circumstances of the 
country, to be kept up.” 

Lord Palmerston said, that this ques- 
tion had been so fully diseussed on a for- 
mer night, that he should not trouble the 
House with re-arguing it. He rose for 
the purpose of setting right an error in 
the hon. member’s comparative estimate of 
the year 1817 and the present year. He 
seemed to think, that the estimate of thé 
former year was less than the present, 
when in fact we had, in 1817, 107,000 
men, at an expense of 6,664,000/. whilst 
in the present year the expense fell short 
of six millions. 

The House divided : For the resolution 
52; For the amendment 8. 
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Bear-Bartine.] Mr. R. Martin pre- 
sented a petition from the inhabitants -of 
Manchester, praying for the abolition of 
bear-baiting, badger-baiting, dog-fighting 
and monkey-fighting. The petition, he 
observed, was most numerously and. -re- 
spectably signed, and he felt proud of the 
honour of having been selected as the in- 
dividual to present it to the House. He 
had observed, on a former night, that bull- 
baiting was ar abolished ; happily, 
no man could now bait a bull without ex- 
posing himself to the penalties of a mis- 
demeanour. The petition was signed by 
upwards of 700° most. respectable indi- 
viduals, and particularly by the class of 

ersons belonging to the Society of 
Friends. It set forth, ‘That the peti- 
tioners, strongly impressed with a sense, 
not only of the cruelty which is inflicted 
on the unfortunate animals who are made 
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the subjects of various barbarous sports, 
such as bear-baiting, badger-fighting, dog- 
fighting, and so forth ; but being also per- 
suaded that the habit of beholding and 
promoting such. spectacles has a mis- 
chievous effect upon the moral nature of 
man, and often leads to offences of an 
atrocious nature; humbly pray, that the 
House may be pleased to take the same 
into their consideration, with a view to 
suppress such sports.” 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Tozsacco Dutizs.] Mr. H. Davis 
presented a petition from the manufactu- 
rers of Tobacco and Snuff in the city of 
Bristol, praying for a repeal of the duties 
on those articles. The petitioners, many 
of whom were large capitalists, complained 
that the encouragement given to smug- 
gling, by the high duties, rendéred it im- 
possible for the fair dealer to compete 
with the illicit trader. He could not 
state a stronger instance of the impolicy 
of high duties, than that, when the duties 
amounted to ls. 5d. the quantity, paying 
duty int Ireland, amounted to11,000,000/ds. 
whereas, when the duty amounted to 4s. 
the quantity amounted only to 2,500,000/bs. 
There could not be a more striking fact 


to shew that large duties were injurious. 
He trusted that, there- | 


to the revenue. 
fore, in justice to the public, as well as to 
those interests more immediately affected, 
the chancellor of the Exchequer would 
consent to repeal this most impolitic tax. 
Mr. Bright expressed his regret, that 
the chancellor of the Exchequer had not 
afforded more effectual relief to the public, 
by the repeal of taxes which were not only 
oppressive and impolitic in a financial 
point of view, but most injurious to the 
morals of the people. The right hon. 
entleman had described most eloquently 
ast night the progress of immorality, com- 
mencing in an invasion of the revenue 
laws, and ending in the commission of the 
most atrocious crimes. His description 
was most eloquent and ingenious; but 
why had not the right hon. gentleman ap- 
plied his own principle to'the repeal of a 
tax, which was perhaps a more fertile 
source of crime than any other branch of 
the revenue? The duties on tobacco 
amounted to 1,000/. per cent upon the 
original value of the article; the tempta- 
tion to smuggling was therefore great, 
and every artifice was resorted to, to in- 
troduce this article. It was a remarkable 
circumstance, that so, many large capi- 
VOL. X. 
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talists should come forward on the present 
occasion to petition for the repeal of these 
duties; a measure which could not fail to 
be highly advantageous to the smaller 
capitalists. It was a strong proof of the 
difficulties to which they were driven 
by the extent to which smuggling in this 
article was carried. In fact, the capi- 
talists in this branch of trade had, for 
many years, been conducting it without 
profit, or even at a Joss, from their inability 
to enter into competition with the illicit 
trader. He trusted the House would 
shortly take this subject into its serious 
consideration. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Woot Tax.] Lord Milton said, he 
had a petition to present from a numerous 
body of his constituents, from the woollen 
manufacturers of Saddleworth, praying 
for some modification of the duties upon 
Foreign Wool. He was sure it would be 
satisfactory to the House, at least to that 
part of it who took liberal views of com- 
mercial subjects, to hear the opiniong 
which the petitioners expressed. The 
expressed their hopes that now, when his 
majesty’s government were taking sound 
and enlightened views of the commercial 
interests of the country, the woollen ma- 
pufactures would not be neglected. He 
read this passage, with a view to show the 
House of Commons and the government, 
that when they took sound views of the 
interests of the country, their conduct was 
not misunderstood, nor their endeavours 
misinterpreted. He had felt great grati- 
fication, last evening, at that part of the 
chancellor of the Exchequer’s statement, 
which related to the commercial regula- 
tions of the country ; but he had felt much 
disappointed, and he was sure the country 
would by no means be satisfied, at the 
amount of taxation that had been reduced, 
or the articles that had been selected. 
He thought, that by the reduction of the 
duty on coals, a most undue preference 
had been given to the city of London— 
that portion of the community who stood 
least in need of it, because they possessed 
the concentrated wealth of the country, 
He knew the argument upon which the 
cererean, Nestea: ; but, ee all due re- 

ect to those who supported that prapo- 
shion, he must take ass to ie . that it 
would have been much wiser to have se- * 
lected a tax of more general pressure, and 
more open to objection [hear !]. 

v Stuart Wortley said, he wished to 

2 
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make a few remarks on the subject of the 
duties upon foreign wool. On several 
occasions he had taken a decided part in 
that question, whenever it was brought 
before the House, and now, after having 
bestowed considerable pains on the exa- 
mination of the subject, his opinion re- 
mained unaltered. The House was aware 
that’ there were two courses that might 
have been pursued ; the one was, to have 
continued the tax upon foreign wool, and 
the other to have allowed a free export 
trade; and he would have infinitely pre- 
ferred the continuance of the tax. And 
now, before the country and the House, 
he protested against the alteration of the 
law which was proposed last niet by the 
chancellor of the Exchequer. If the pro- 
tection were taken away, which the woollen 
manufacturers had so long enjoyed, it 
would be an act of extreme injustice, to 
prevent them from being heard. On the 
part of the manufacturers he demanded, 
not as a favour but as a matter of right, 
that before so important an alteration was 
carried into effect, they should be heard 
either before the government themselves 
or the House of Commons. A greater 
blow was never aimed at the prosperity of 
the woollen manufacturers than that which 
was contained in the proposition of the 
chancellor of the Exchequer. 


‘ Sixx Trape—DutTIEs on ForeIcn 
Sirxs.] Mr. ‘Ellice said, he had a pe- 
tition to present, which was the natural 
consequence of some of the statements of 
the chanceilor of the Exchequer last night. 
It was signed by all, or at least nearly all, 
the considerable silk manufacturers of the 
city of London, imploring the House to 
consider their situation balove they carried 
into effect the plan of the right hon. gen- 
tleman. The petitioners stated, “ that they 
have learnt with the utmost surprise, by 
the reports of the proceedings of the 
House, that it has been proposed to adopt 
so important a measure as that of a re- 
duction of from 5s. 6d. to 6d. per pound 
upon Italian and China raw silk ; from 4s. 
to 3d. per pound upon Bengal-raw silk ; 
and from I4s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. per pound 
upon Italian thrown silk ; and the admis- 
sion of foreign manufactured silk goods 
to importation in this country, without 
any previous communication with the 
several branches of the trade, all of which 
are thrown into the greatest consternation 
and alarm by the contemplated measure ; 
the ‘petitioners therefore humbly pray, 
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that the House will suspend its decision 
upon every point of this important ques- 
tion until the several branches of the silk 
trade have had an opportunity of submit- 
ting their sentiments to his majesty’s 
government, upon a subject affecting at 
Jeast 300,000 of his majesty’s subjects, 
and several millions of capital.” 


DELAYS AND ExPENSES IN THE CoURT 
oF CuHancerRy.] Mr. J. Williams said, 
that in rising to bring forward the motion 
to which he was about, on this second oc- 
casion, to gall the attention of parliament, 
he must observe, that if he thought ‘it 
could be expected of him that he should 
produce some plan, on the successful 
operation of which it became him to pro- 
nounce a confident opinion, he could as- 
sure the House, with great sincerity, that 
he would have withdrawn from the under- 
taking ; because, when the extent of the 
subject was considered, and the period of 
time during which the evils of the system 
had been suffered to accumulate, he should 
look upon that man-as rather bold than 
wise who would attempt to produce a 
specific remedy applicable to so complex 


‘acase. Indeed, the motion which he was 


about to lay before the House, and the 
observations he should feel it his duty to 
submit in support of that motion, rested 
on a principle directly the reverse. His 
complaint was, that too much had already 
been done on the subject of the court of 
chancery, with too little investigation and 
inquiry to warrant it. It had been a 
matter of surprise to him, and a cause of 
regret to the country, that so far back as 


eleven years ago, a measure of legislation 


had passed that House on the subject 
which he was about to introduce, without 
any distinct inquiry having ‘been in- 
stituted ; and he need not remind gentle- 
men, that now, in another House, a mea- 
sure was to be found, not in contempla- 
tion, but in the actual course of adoption 
— which measure exposed to the people, 
in all its nakedness, the harsh and pre- 
sumptuous proposition, that members of 
one House, because they were such, were 
competent to judge of abstract points of 
law. And it was a question, whether that 
measure did not nearly affect the consti- 
tution of the highest: court of this country. 
If it did, then he said, ‘that the House of 
Commons ought to exercise a most vigi- 
lant superintendance over that measure, 
instead of remaining: tranquil and idle 
spectators of its effects. Such was not 
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formerly the conduct of that House. 
Gentlemen must be aware, that in the 
reign of James the Ist, when there was not 
such a court of chancery as existed now— 
far, very far from it—when no measure 
was introduced into the other House 
which deserved deep consideration — at 
that time, accidentally almost, and, as it 
appeared, from the suggestion of sir 
nee Coke, an inquiry into the admi- 
nistration of justice was set on foot. At 
that period, some dozen of Cornishmen 
were brought up to plead to a trifling 
felony ; and on voluntary information then 
given, of an informality, together with a 
suggestion of the master of the court of 
wards, who wished that an inquiry, re- 
lating to the manner in which judicial 
duties were performed, should be institu- 
ed,—on so slight a ground as that ap- 
peared to be, on almost a matter of acci- 
dent, did the House of Commons of that 
day form itself into a grand committee of 
justice, and they proceeded with a rigor- 
ous and vigilant inquiry into the state of 
the administration of justice throughout 
the country, to the no small benefit of 
the people then, and long afterwards. 
Gentlemen knew that the chancellor of 
that day (and he spoke it with grief, when 
he recollected the splendid endowments 
of lord Bacon) could not clear himself 
from the charge of personal corruption— 
a charge of which, in these times, no hu- 
man being even dreamed. When the 


charge was pending against lord Bacon, 


as it appeared on their Journals, a mem- 
ber reported to the House, that “ the 
chancellor offered willingly to consent that 
any. man might speak freely concerning 
his court.’? They did so accordingly, 
and an inquiry took place, from which 
few of the legal dignitaries of that time 
escaped without censure and discomfiture. 
On such a slender ground was it, that the 
House of Commons deemed it necessary 


‘to form itself into a grand committee of 


justice.—But, at a much earlier period, 
the House of Commons did not feel it un- 
worthy of their attention to investigate 
the-cause of the delays which arose in 
the administration of the justice of this 
country. In the reign of Edward 3rd, a 
statute was passed (14 Edward 3rd, c. 5) 
which set forth, “that because divers 
mischiefs have happened, for that in divers 

laces, as well in the Chancery, as in the 

on aang Common-pleas, and in the 
Exchequer, before the justices assigned, 


and other justices, to hear and determine 





deputed, the judgments have been delayed, 
sometimes by difficulty, and sometimes by 
diverse opinions of the judges, and some- 
times by other cause, it is assented, estab- 
lished, and accorded, that certain persons 
shall be appointed to hear, by petition 
delivered to them, the complaints of all 
those who will complain to them of such 
delays. They shall have power to sum- 
mon the justices to show cause for such 
delays, and proceed to give relief to the 
parties aggrieved.” . This was done at the 
remote period he had mentioned ; because 
it was felt to be of vast importance to the 
country, that the administration of justice 
should be accurately watched ever in all 
instances. 

He might be permitted to remark, that 
this House had not, in modern times, suf- 
fered any measure connected with the ju- 
risprudence of the country to pass without 
a vigilant and jealous interference. He 
referred more particularly to what had oc- 
curred with respect to a recent enactment, 
having for its object the formation of a 
court, in which were to be adjusted the af- 
fairs of the most worthless part of the com- 
munity. He alluded—(according to the 
scale of morality in the city )—to those who 
had the least money. [a laugh. ] After two 
distinct reports had been made by commit~ 
tees of that House, and not before a court 
possessing a certain jurisdiction, certainly 
ajurisdiction of very trivial comparative in- 
terest, was formed for the purpose to which 
he had just adverted. Nearly at that time 
a noble friend of his (lord Althorp), not 
relying on his own personal character— 
not relying on his well-known talent 
for business—did not think it proper to 
introduce a bill, on a matter certainly of. 
importance, but which clearly demanded 
a distinct revision, without the most solemn 
and deliberate consideration of acommittee 
of that House, and a report from that com- 
mittee. It would be for others to decide 
on the necessity of the proposition he in- 
tended to bring forward: but thishe would 
say, that if this House had not embarked. 
in measures such as he had described, 
without maturely weighing and -consi- 
dering every part of the subject, they 
could not surely be expected to adopt a 
different course on a matter infinitely 
more grave and important. He was not, 
however, driven to analogies in arguing. 
this question; because it appeared, that 
inquiry into this subject was the order of 
the day. He had then before him distinct 
precedents on the point. It appeared, some, 





time back, to some person or other (no mat- 
ter whom), that, from the number of ap- 
peals which flowed in from a distant part 
of the kingdom, there must be something 
defective in the formation of the courts 
in Scotland, or in the manner in which the 
Jaws were administered. In consequence 
of this, a northern -expedition was fitted 
out, under the high authority of an act of 
parliament, and composed of several grave 
and learned men. This commission was 
to inquire whether all was sound in the ju- 
en of our northern neighbours ; 
and, by the 4th of George 4., cap. 85, 
they received the fullest, the most unspa- 
ring powers to perform that duty. By 
that statute “ fall power is given to per- 
sons to be named, to make inquiries into 
the forms of process ini the Court of Session, 
and the Court of Appeals; and they are 
directed to report, whether the present 
forms of process might be improved, by 
simplifying and shortening the forms of 
pleading and proceeding, by separating 
matters of fact from matters of law, &c. 
and they are also directed to set down in 
writing such alterations and amendments 
as shall seem necessary or useful. Power 
is given to them to call for persons, papers, 
and records, and their opinions are to be 
stated, through the secretary of state, to 
both Houses of parliament.” This was a 
wise and salutary measure, and it was only 
necessary to be acted on, in our own part 
of the country, with some little alteration, 
to produce the most lasting benefit. The 
alteration to which he adverted was, to 
substitute other persons in the room of 
professional men : for, notwithstanding the 
respect he entertained for the legal profes- 
sion, he must say, that their love of 
ancient form was vie likely to bias their 
opinion, He therefore would propose 
substituting a committee of this House; 
which was the best tribunal in the country 
for extended and useful inquiry and inves- 
tigation, in the place of a body of profes- 
sional men. The measure, he repeated, 
was a good and salutary one; and required 
only this alteration to be perfectly efficient. 
But it might be said, that what was safe in 
Scotland was not safe in England; and 
that although parliament had, on such a 
subject, legislated as he had described for 
Scotland, yet the House, in being called 
on to act thus for England, was placed in 
a very different situation. The difference, 
he contended, was all in favour of the 
measure he proposed, and pointed out, 
most imperatively, the f@cessity of adopt-. 
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ing it. Where the evil complained of was 
not so remote—where it was within their 
immediate reach—where this great and 
growing nuisance was mt spreading 
itself over the land—in a case like that, he 
asked, was the House furnished with such 
a precedent as to justify it in shutting its 
doors? Against legislation ? No ; but even 
against parliamentary inquiry. It was safe, 
and prudent, and right, toadopt a measure 
of this nature on the north of the Tweed ; 
but it was unsafe, and impolitic, and unwise 
to introduce such a practice south of the 
Tweed. To such mconsistencies must 
those be driven, who, if there were any 
such, meant to oppose his motion. He 
was not, however, aware that any honour- 
able members meant, that night, to set 
themselves against inquiry. 

He was fully aware of the difficulty of 
the task which he had undertaken. He 
needed not to be told, that he was igno- 
rant of the practice and principles -of the 
court of chancery, for he avowed it. 
Practice in that court, as an advocate, he 
certainly had had none; experience as a 
suitor, while he cuuld command the reme- 
dy of a pistol, he ‘would never have. 
(Hear, and a laugh.] But, if the people 
of England waited until some person came 
forward, with full experience in the court 
of chancery, to make the motion which he 
wasnow making, he feared that they would 
have to wait a very tedious time indeed, 
that they would have to wait until mo- 
tives of interest should cease to sway the 
views and conduct of mankind. Judge- 
ships, masterships, commissionerships, 
attorneyships, solicitorships,—these things 
danced before the eyes of learned gentle- 
men, and diverted theiv attention, and pre- 
vented them (he spoke generally) from 
perceiving those grievances which their 
clients, nevertheless, were no way pre- 
vented from suffering. Now, in spite of 
all the disadvantages under which he had 
to come forward, there was one point, at 
least, as to which no: man could stand in a 
better situation—while he would cautious- 
ly avoid stating any thing which he did 
not fully believe to be true, the facts 
which did reach him should have utter- 
ance as far as he had power. 

There was another difficulty which 
beset the case, as he was to enter upon it, 
and that was, the manner in which, on a 
former oceasion (and he presumed it was 
to happen — upon the present)—the 
manner in which his arguments had been 
met by the other side. Every succeeding 
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case which he had adduced had been 
treated as a sort of wonder—as though, 
for the first time in the hearing of man, he 
had been stating the fact that there were 
delays in Chancery as though he had 
been broaching some new subject, or 
producing some startling paradox, to the 
truth of which no well-constituted mind 
could possibly give its assent, without the 
adducement of most multitudinous as well 
as undeniable evidence. But, was the fact 
80; or was it fit to act as though it were 
so? Was every member of that House 
bound to dismiss his private information, 
as well as the plat notoriety of the 
grievance under debate? Was it just or 
right, that he should be met in argument, 
as though the evil he was deprecating had 
never been heard of,. when complaints of 
it met usin the courts, in our houses, in 
our streets; and when there was not, 
perhaps, a corner of the kingdom, ex- 
cept the House of Commons, in which its 
gtievousness was not felt, and admitted, 
and lamented ? 

A third difficulty still he had to 
struggle with, and he had no hesitation 
in repeating it, although it had been 
treated, on his former motion if not 


- as aninvention, as an exaggeration, and 


that was, the difficulty which he found 
in eliciting facts, andin dragging them to 
light. And he declared upon his honour, 
as a gentleman, standing where he did, in 
his place in parliament, that this difficulty 
to which he alluded was most strictly and 
absolutely true. Practically, as to facts, 
he had experienced every difficulty ; and 
he would endeavour to put the House into 
the way of seeing that such was the case. 
Subsequent to the notice which he had 
given of bringing on the present question, 
hearing of a particular case which seemed 
important to his argument, not as applied 
specifically to the evil of delay, for this 
particular case had been brought to a ter- 
mination rather within a period of twenty 
years [A laugh]—but rich in variety of 
proceedings and expense, and illustrative, 
besides, of that conclusion— not in chan- 
cery uncommon—to wit, that when vic- 
tory came, it brought ruin along with it. 
Having heard of this case and its great 
qualities, he had applied to the solicitor 
concerned. Hehad seen him ; had stat- 
ed his object; had said, that he meant 
to use his information in the House of 
Commons, and that he should feel himself 
entitled to detail, if not the particulars, 
yet the result of their then eonversation; 





and the effect of the conference had been, 
that the solicitor refused papers, and 
politely declined making any communica- 
tions upon the subject. In another case, 
a portion of which he should have to state 
to the House,—a short time subsequent 
to the last motion, which he had had the 
honour of making to the House, he had 
met with a solicitor—a man of perfeet res- 
pectability—who said (as he was inform- 
ed indeed in all quarters) that he had been 
extremely unfortunate in citing cases, and 
that he might, without difficulty, have 
obtained some which were greatly stronger 
and more striking: and, as a proof, had 
proceeded to give him the details of a case 
certainly most signal for the time of its 
duration, as well as for the number of at- 
tendances in it. He had not been able to 
read the whole case at the time to which 
he referred ; nor even if he had read it, 
could he be expected now to remember 
the circumstances ; but since he had given 
notice of his present motion, he had ap- 
plied for the details. Doubts in the mean 
time had arisen, either with the solicitor 
or the client ; and the very facts which in 
the first instance had been offered to him 
freely, the parties were no longer inclined 
to supply. He would state another 
instance to the same effect; for, on 
his side the question, single facts were 
not sufficient. During the last Christmas 
holydays, he had happened to be in a 
neighbourhood where there was a single 
woman wlio had a small fortune locked up 
in chancery, and who pending the pro- 
ceedings, was reduced to great distress, 
The case was a case pretty generally 
known. He had heard of it prior to the 
time to which he now referred ; and had 
called upon a solicitor, whom he knew 
formerly to have been engaged in the suit. 
The gentleman applied to recollected the 
case and spoke of it; but, “although it is 
very bad,”’ said he, ‘it is nothing at all 
compared to another that I have ;’and then 
proceeded to detail this new case—all the 
urgencies of his client—the great distress 
in which he had been plunged—and the 
anxiety with which he himself (the solici- 
tor) had in vain endeavoured to get judg- 
ment. Now, at the time of the conversa- 
tion in question, that solicitor had his 
peers and was willing to give them. It 

appened that he (Mr. W.) had been pro- 
fessionally engaged at the moment, and 
therefore unable to take them. He had 
recently written to the same party for 
the papers, and. was told, that since their 
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interview, he had taken time to deliberate ; 
and, on consideration, must decline to 
give any further information. There was 
another case which he should have to ad- 
duce to the House, and imperfectly, from 
a want of the necessary information. In 
this last case, the solicitor admitted the 
grievance. He even was not unwilling to 
give the particulars ; but, though not un- 
willing, he was afraid. He said—*“If I 
give these papers, I shall become a mark- 
ed man—I will not say in court, but cer- 
tainly in the surrounding offices, and my 
-business will be traversed and impeded.” 
He called the attention of the House to 
these facts; not so much from a desire to 
vindicate his own character as to the truth 
of the assertions which he made—though 
that he might be allowed to wish should 
stand well with the House and with the 
country—as from a wish to convince 
honourable members, that information up- 
on the subject, really was withheld, when- 
ever he had suggested that the informa- 
tion which was denied before the House 
he could command before a committee. 
The respectable body of solicitors put him 
in Ne of an observation which Mr. 
arr a applied to another class of in- 
dividuals—“ They are like cats, who will 
not put out their electric light until they 
have their backs rubbed.” The degree of 
attention, whatever that was, which it 
might be necessary to bestow upon these 
gentlemen, before they would give out 
their lights, would be best, as well as most 
pleasantly, he thought, administered to 
them before a committee. 

He should now come to those facts, and 
documents, such as he had been able to 
collect them, to which he trusted .more 
than to any statements, for support in the 
measure he proposed; but first, in an- 
swer to some observations made at a for- 
mer time, he wished to ask a single ques- 
tion. If, with his ignorance of the business 
of the court of chancery—that ignorance 
which justly was attributed to him—he 
had been able to bring before the House 
those facts which were contained in the 
papers upon the table—if he, with his ig- 
norance, could make out any thing like 
a case before the House, and (what now 
began to be material) a case before the 
country, how crying must thé evil reall 
be, and how much more glaring would it 
have appeared, if the subject bad chanced 
to fall into the hands. of persons of real 
information and experience? The first 
document to which he desired to refer was, 
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the return upon the table, containing an 
account of the number of appeals and re- 
hearings, from the time of the appoint- 
ment of the vice-chancellor in 1813 to the 
close of the last year. He saw that the 
paper embraced the years 1813 and 1823; 
whether it took in the whole of those two 
years he was not able tostate. Now, what 
did this return prove? There was a list 
of causes amounting to 168 or 169. A 
small number, three or four, had been 
withdrawn, or struck out by the consent 
of the parties concerned. . The causes be- 
fore the vice-chancellor, amounting to 84, 
were to be deducted. This number was 
nearly one half of the whole, that was to 
say, 85 was as nearly as might be, the 
number of efficient causes in ten years ; 
and, supposing that to be the éstimate, 
the appeals had been in the proportion of 
eight and a fraction in each year. He had 
stated on a former occasion to the House, 
that the business of the court was in ‘ad- 
mired disorder”—that it was difficult al- 
ways to say of any business when it would 
come on—that this was the cause of great 
expense and waste of time—just, in fact, 
as any private individual, who had suffered 
his accounts to run into arrear, found it 
difficult, if not impossible, to transact busi- 
ness with regularity. If hon. gentlemen 
would turn to the third page of the return 
upon the table, they would find, that after 
making deductions for causes struck out 
and withdrawn, there were twelve effective 
causes left upon the whole. Of these, 
there were three that averaged seven years 
eld, from the date of presenting the peti- 
tion to the time of the order; three which 
averaged six years ; and three which aver- 
aged about two months. Now, on what 
principle, when there were 104 appeals on 
the paper of the chancellor—on what prin« 
ciple, except. by some disorder in the 
general arrrangements of the court, did he 
find a cause of nine years standing by the 
side of a cause of two months? And yet 
such was the case, according to the paper 
which he held in his hand. Indeed, look- 
ing through the list, instead of any thing 
like good order or regularity of arrange- 
ment, he found nothing but disorder from ~ 
the beginning to the end. If the House 
would take an account, it would find, that 
in nineteen cases no order appeared to 
have been drawn up by the suitors, even 
after it had been pronounced by.the court. 
This was independent. of cases settled by 
the parties between themselves, when they 
were driven to compromise by the despair 
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of coming to any conclusion. No. 39—= 
third- page of the return—was the case 
of “ The Attorney-General v. Brooke.” 
The history of this case was curious, and 
it was yet one of the least of the examples 
which would be produced. It was heard 
before the lord-chancellor after an interval 
of six years, and his lordship decided it 
as to the merits, but took time to consider 
as to the question of costs; and during 
that time no order could be drawn up. 
¥or two entire years constant applications 
were made, term after term, for judgment ; 
and, at the end of that time, the parties 
compromised, despairing of obtaining any 
judgment at all. . 

_ He had thought it right, since, without 
facts, and abundant facts, he could do 
nothing, to bring before the House an ac- 
count of the business of the two last terms, 
with reference to original causes, appouls, 
and re-hearings, which were precisely the 
subjects to which the returns on the table 
would apply. He was happy to say, that 
as regarded original causes, appeals, and 
re-hearings, he could state precisely that 
which had been done. First, there stood 
the case of * Wienholt and Logan,” which 
had been heard, but upon which no judg- 
ment had been pronounced. Next, there 
was the case of “ Nunn v. Agutter,” again 
heardand no judgment pronounced. Then 
came, “ The Attorney-General v. Mans- 
field,” in which, upon hearing, an opinion 
had been intimated, but the question of 
costs was reserved, and therefore to the 
present moment there was no order drawn 
up, nor could the case be disposed of. 
*¢ Cox v. Lord Somers,” this was a case 
of re-hearing; it was heard, but no judg- 
ment given. ‘‘ Powell v. Monchett,”— 
this was a case of appeal; this was heard 
in part, but no judgment pronounced. So 
that, except with respect to the case of 
“the Warden and Fellows of Christ Col- 
lege, Manchester,” which did not take up 
half an hour in argument and opinion to- 
gether, except in that case, not a single 
final decision had been given. 

But, besides these circumstances, he 
was able, and he felt pleasure inbeing able, 
to state to the House, the number of times 
rr ‘in which these causes had ap- 
peared in the cause paper ; for every time 
of which the solicitor in the cause was, 
before hearing, entitled to a fee of 13s. 4d.; 
and from the hearing, downwards, he and 
the clerk in court, to a fee of 11, between 
them. It would be worth while to listen 
to the expense which this arrrangement, 
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or this want of it, had led to. The case 
of «« Wienholt and Logan’’ had been in 
the paper fifteen days. ‘ The Attorney- 
General and the Corporation of Bristol” 
was an appeal lodged in October-last; it 
had been twenty-four days in the paper, 
and not touched at all.‘ Campbell and 
Ward” was an appeal lodged in Easter 
term last, and had a precedency over other 
suitors, which he did not understand ; the 
precedency, however, went only as.far as 
the paper, where it had appeared fifteen 
days, and had not been touched. ‘ Pow- 
ell and Monchett,”’ heard and not decided, 
had been twenty days in the paper. And 
so far for the effect of documents, the 
statements of which he believed would be 
found to be authentic, and which, as re- 
garded the mere unnecessary expense 
which they showed affected the suitors in 
chancery, would be sufficient, hesubmitted, 
to warrant a revision of the arrangements 
of that court. Not that he meant torest, 
however, upon these general expositions ; 
because he knew it might be said, and, 
what was more, that it would be said, 
‘‘ that there.was no delay, no inconvenient 
delay; no expenditure, no unnecessary 
expenditure.” . Indeed, there-was nothing 
at all that he knew of which could not be 
declared, and with a certain degree of 
weight and authority, provided thespeaker 
stood in a right position in the House. 
The assertion became not a matter upon 
which reason and consideration was to be 
exercised, its truth or falsehood became 
a question merely of locality. And, theré- 
fore, while he felt that from some quarters 
very little indeed would be takentoamount 
to proof, he himself, standing in the wrong 
situation, could venture no proof even, 
which was not well authenticated. 

To come, then, to the citing of cases, 
in doing which he might seem to’ be some- 
what dilatory; but it would be recollect- 
ed, that he had to contend with both si- 
tuation and argument to bear him down. 
The cases which he should produce would, 
the weakest of them, hebelieved, produce 
great effect; upon the whole, they would 
be imperative for a — and a speedy 
change of system. e should begin, 
then, with the case of “ Dudley v. Free- 
man,”? and endeavour, as briefly ‘as possi- 
ble, to state the fact$ of it to the House. 
In the year 1783, a person of the name of 
Keeling made a. will in favour. of the 
children of a gentleman of the name of 
Freeman (Freeman, the defendant, being 
the eldest of these), and died. ‘The 
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plaintiff Dudley was heir at law, and trus- 
tee to the will; and, in the year 1784 
(Keeling having died in 1783), he filed a 
bill in chancery to execute the trusts of 
the will. In the year 1787, a decree con- 
firming the trusts of the will was passed; 
a receiver was appointed; and the pre- 
sent defendant, Freeman, was allowed for 
several years, first 100/. a year, and after- 
wards 200/. out of the proceeds of the 
estate. In the mean time, a doubt had 
been expressed, in a certain quarter, as 
to the validity of the limitation under 
which the defendant, Freeman, took; and 
Dudley. hearing of that doubt, in the year 
1812, filed a —— for the purpose of 
reviewing the decree of 1787. That peti- 
tion was put upon the file in 1812, From 
1812 to 1818, nothing whatever was done 
in it. In 1818, the matter, according to a 
point of form, which he had no doubt was 
correct—no judgment was given, on the 
ground that a petition was not the regular 
mode of proceeding. In 1819, however, a 
bill of review was filed. Inthe Lent of 1821, 
the question was argued in court; and, 
between that time and the summer of 1823, 
judgment was called for repeatedly with- 
out effect. The defendant’s whole expec- 
tations depended upon the result. The 
property consisted of 2,000 acres of land, 
and an accumulation of 20,000/. in money, 
which he had reckoned upon from his 
birth. At this time 1823, he was in a 
dangerous state of health, in consequence 
of irritation, uneasiness, and hope deferred. 
Certificates were sent by physicians stat- 
ing the urgency of the case. The feeling 
was so strong, that even magistrates of 
the county in which he resided—[he, Mr. 
Williams did not say that this proceeding 
was correct, but it had been resorted to] 
—had made remonstrances which were 
shown to the counsel in the cause ; and at 
last, after an immense number of attend- 
ances, time after time, upon aw 
to give judgments—he (Mr. W.) had ap- 
we to the solicitor in town for the num- 
er of these attendances, for the original 
attorney in the country had been literall 
worn out in the cause. [ Hear, hea] 
The thing was so. Men would die, an 
suits in chancery would survive. The 
town solicitor had refused to name the 
is¢ number of attendances; but. he 
could state with confidence, that there had 
not been less than forty ; a gentleman who 
was concerned in the cause had told him, 
that he had himself attended not less than 
sixteen specific appointments for judg- 
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ment. In the mean time, such was the 
anxiety of the client in the country, that 
he had urged his solicitor, over and over 
again to undertake special journies to 
London (incurring immense expenses in 
this way, which would not, on taxation of 
costs, be allowed by the master) in order 
to hear the case when these notices of 
judgment had beeen given: but the attor- 
ney came‘ and waited, and lingered, and, 
as he had come so he returned again, At 
length, on the 4th of June last, 1823, a 
motion was made in the House of Com- 
mens, on the subject of delays in the 
court of chancery. The debate was ad- 
journed ; and on the morning of the 5th, 
an intimation was given at the sitting of 
the court as to judgment in the case of 
** Dudley and Freeman.” The judgment 
was given in one sentence—given without 
reasons stated, and appealed against ; but 
eventually the parties, like wise men, 
agreed to compromise their difference. 
This, then, was the extent of the case of 
‘“« Dudley and Freeman.” 

_ The next case with which he would 
trouble the House was, ** Lord Moira and 
others v. Wyatt and others.”” This wasa 
bill filed by lord Moira and his trustees 
against the defendant, as the commis- 
sioners under the Charnwood-forest inclo- 
sure act, and the question turned on the 
construction of a clause in that inclosure 
act, as to the liability of lords of manors 
to contribute towards the expenses. _ The 
bill was filed in 1814, and the question 
came before the court of chancery in Ja- 
nuary, 1817, Sir Samuel Romilly. and 
another learned gentleman were counsel 
for the defendants. The case was very 
fully argued on both sides, and the court 
after expressing an opinion in favour of 
the plaintiffs, at last concluded to take the 
papers, and consider of judgment. The 
cause rested until 1819, when, in conse- 

uence of a determination of the commis- 
sioners to make their award, counsel were 
instructed to apply to the lord chancellor 
for judgment ; and the answer to this ap- 
plication was, that the papers in the cause 
were lost. This intimation, that the pa- 
pers were lost, was actually the answer 
received from the regular officer. Fresh 
papers then were furnished, and fresh 

reparation was made for fresh argument, 
The lamented sir Samuel Romilly being 
dead, and the other counsel in the cause 
having left the court, it was found neces- 
sary to appoint fresh learned gentlemen = 
nee the matter was again discussed. In 
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this state things rested until the year 1820, 
when the:solicitor in the cause received 
the intimation that the lord chancellor 
would ‘take the.act of parliament home 
with him, and give his judgment on the 
morrow; but never did tbe parties that 
morrow see!” The parties couid not 
move’; the motion only respected the con- 
struction of the enclosure act, and all that 
was:required was the award of the com- 
missionets ; yet, in fear, or rather in utter 
despair, of ever obtaining the judgment of 
the counsel, they came among themselves 
toa compromise. This could not be call- 
ed-justice ; and therefore they could not 
be wrong in terming it the failure of jus- 
tice. The very ground, the only ground, 
upon which the parties had any reason, to 
submit their cause, was ‘neglected by the | 
tribunal; all the expenses were wasted ; | 
the proceedings were absolutely null and 
worthless, 
Thenext case to which he wished to call | 
the ‘attention of the House, was one in 
which a gentleman, to whom he was per- | 
fectly well known, was interested, al-| 
though, as the case respected domestic | 
concerns, he should decline mentioning | 
the name of the individual. He did not 
suppose that any one woul suspect him 
ofinvention; but lest it might be supposed 
that he was exaggerating the circum- 
stances, ‘he took the opportunity of saying, 
that the gentleman in question had autho- 
rised hint to: refer any hon. gentleman to 
him, who wished to be still more exten- 
sively and accurately informed with res- 
pectto the facts. The gentleman in ques- 
tion married ‘a lady whose misfortune, for 
it:certainly -wes not: her fault, was, that 
im: Consequence of ‘some of the provisions 
inher father’s will}a portion of her pro- 
perty was lost to her, unless redeemed by 
the \interference of a court of . equity. 
This gentleman, like all other gentlemen, 
he believed, who married—but of: this 
subject he (Mr. W.) could not pretend to 
beso gooda judge as hishon. and learned 
friend opposite—took the-lady for better 
for worse, The'lady was certainly the 
better: part’ ofihis acquisition in marriage, 
and the suit in Charicery was the. worse, 
or to: use the superlative degree, which it 
most’richly: deserved, the worst. A bill 
was filedifor account, an answer was put 
in, and “there: was a decree The pro- 
ce begaw tavmove at this juncture 
withmmtaculous:rapidity. The gentleman 
was @ person of very competent under- 








standing : he had friendsin the:profession 
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of the law—he had a near relation who was 
a counsel, and he possessed no inadequate 
knowledge of the subject himself—he had 
all the advantages which his friendship and 
alliance with professional men could give; 
and although it seemed as if he would 
have no great time to abide in chancery, 
yet, with the perspective before him of a 
report from the Master’s office, exceptions 
to the exceptions, appeal to the chancel- 
lor (probably after an appeal from the 
vice-chancellor, or the master of the 
— appeal from the lord chancellor to 
the House of Lords, record remitted back 
again for another examination in the Mas- 
ter’s office, ditto repeated as to appeal 
and so on——rather than risk the chance of 
all this, the gentleman, as well acquainted 
with the subject, ‘and as intelligent as any 
gentleman:could be, and with the: most 
friendly. and powerful advice which any 
gentleman could command—from the 
mere dread of delays, did assent to a coms 


| promise, by which he deliberately aban~ 


doned one half of his claim: It was im+ 
possible to name a case which more clearly 
illustrated the practical merits of the sub« 
ject upon which he wasspeaking. 
The next case which he should submit 
to the attention of the House, im further 
illustration of the difficulties which he had 
experienced in prevailing ‘on individuals 
to furnish him with facts respecting cases 
the general merits, though not the details 
of which, were known from one corner of 
the kingdom to the other, related to a 
case on which, in the answer made to his 
(Mr. W’s) motion'on the subject in the 
last session’ of ‘ parliament, he was’ asked 
by an hon, and ‘learned friend for an ex« 
planation of some particular circumstances. 
The party to whom he applied for in« 
formation respecting ‘it, was in the pro- 
fession of the law; but not in practice: It 
was to be supposed, therefore; that he 
would be exempt from any undue -in+ 
fluerice. He was applied to for informa- 
tion at his: (Mr. W’s.) request, but he de- 
clined furnishing him with the facts of a 
case, the general nierits of which a learn- 
ed friend of his had communicated to him 
long ago. As be was in the’ profession 
of the law, he did not wish to name ‘him: 
Having thus declined to give any infor: 
mation, he (Mr. W.) had called upon him 
and urged him personally on the subject, 
but.to no purpose ; for: the individdal in 
question still distinctly’ declined to* make 
any communication with regard’to thé 
facts of the case‘alluded to. At length, 
2C 
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having one the matter upon hin— 
having shown him that he (Mr. W.) was 
in porsession of the principal proceedings 
- in the case, and having proved to him that 
he was not competent to withhold the in- 
formation which he possessed respecting 
it, this gentleman very reluctantly men- 
_ tioned the facts; not, however, until he 
= W.) had pledged himself to abstain 
rom using his name, except any hon. 
gentleman should suppose that those facts 
were not authentic, in which case he was 
authorised to refer such hon. member to 
the gentleman whom he had described, 
for personal. confirmation. The case 
itself was an action brought on an annuity- 
bond in the early part of the year 1817. | 
Soon afterwards a bill was filed by the de- 
fendant at law, for relief against the bond. 
A very short time before the summer as- 
sizes of 1817, a motion was made by the 
defendant at law, the plaintiff in equity, to 
stay the trial; which motion was refused 
on the ground of thenear approach of the 
assizes ; but an injunction was granted to 
stay execution. The trial came on in the 
summer assizes of that year. The plain- 
tiff obtained a verdict. Early in the fol- 
lowing term the plaintiff at law moved the 
court to dissolve the injunction. In the 
course of the term, the merits were dis- 
cussed at length, and the whole argument 
distinctly heard—that is to say, the 
grounds upon which the injunction was 
granted were argued and finally decided 
The matter stood for judgment that term, 
and there it stood for some time after. 
How long did the House suppose? For 
three years and a half. Frequent appli- 
cations were made by the counsel for 
judgment on the injunction. Meantime 
the papers were lost and found again. 
After the expiration of three whole years 
and a half, judgment was given for the 
plaintiff at law, on the ground that there 
was a legal defence, of which the other 
y might have availed himself at law. 
is opinion was against them on the point, 
but he would not send a case for argu- 
ment. It happened that one party, an 
obligee in the bond, in the course of those 
three years and a half, became bankrupt, 
and so did the other a few months after 
the injunction was dissolved, and the loss 
to the plaintiff, giving only a reasonable 
valuation for the annuity which thus 
failed him, could not be less than 10,0002. 
There was one consideration incidental 
to thiscase, which deserved more attention 





than he could at present stay to give it— 
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that consideration went to the constitu- 
tional right of interference in the jurisdic- 
tion assumed by this court. | If is had been 
stated in 1817, that there. was. no legal 
ground for the injunction in equity, and 
the argument upon that question had been 
completed, why was the injunction granted 
at all? Was it forgotten that there was an 
express statute of Edward 6th, which pro- 
vided—** that no matters determinable by 
the laws of the realm, shall be determined 
by other course than that of the same law 
in the king’s courts having determination 
of that law.”? Was it nota necessary and 
indispensable averment in every bill filed 
in equity, that the petitioner. was without 
remedy at law? Why should this court as- 
sume domination over the courts of com- 
mon law, against the authority and decree 
of parliament, and when that common law 
was declared, in so many ways, to be of 
sovereign authority in the realm?. This, 
however, was matter of too high import for 
him to deal with. He would,therefore,con- 
clude his remarks upon it, by saying, thatif 
the delays in chancery which were allow- 
ed on all hands to exist, were in any mea- 
sure owing to this straining exercise of the 
jurisdiction, the sooner its powers were 
altered the better, both for the interests 
of individuals, and the character of the 
jurisprudence of the country. It was per- 
fectly monstrous for a court to be allowed 
to interpose its authority, and usurp the 
power of deciding, to the exclusion of 
another court, possessed of much better 
knowledge of all the facts whether legal or 
circumstantial. He confined: his objection 
to the use-of that power in which the court 
of chancery itself admitted, as it had done 
in the case last cited, that the .party. had 
a legal defence, and dismissed the case, 
after considerable delay, on that very 
ground. ‘Fhe gentleman of whose sufferings 
he had thus spoken was affluent and sen- 
sible also, and contrived to avoid the worst 
effects which might have fallen upon him ! 
but no thanks to the court of chancery. 
The next case was one to which he had 
alluded already; the facts had been volun- 
tarily stated to him. He must, of neces- 
sity, confine himself to a partial statement 
of them, unless, his hon. and learned friend 
on the other side (Mr. Wetherell)-—whose 
appearance in his place, whether his ap- 
pointment were attributable. to general or 
special grounds of favour, gratified him 
very much—would condescend to assist 
him with more details. . The case was that 


of « Cobb. v. lord Mountford.” : The mo- 
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tion was of an interlocutory nature, one of 
those modes by which the court continued 
to please and tease its suitors. The mat- 
ter got into the paper in the shape of ex- 
ceptions, though the original was a_ bill 
filed for account, in the year 1812. It 
was heard in 1815. Asmany applications 
were made as his hon. and learned friend 
opposite might choose to admit; but his 
memory must have suffered a wonderful 
damage from forgetfulness, if he could not 
state enough to surprise the House. In 
the years 1813, 1814, 1815, and 1816, 
there were not less than fotty. Two of 
the exceptions were at length disposed 
of ; the other remained to this hour unde- 
termined, and in the mean time judgment 
was deferred. But this did not touch the 
body of the case, which was hung up on 
this interlocutory matter down to this 
ear, 1824; and there perhaps it would 
ang until another and more serious day 
of judgment should arrive, 
_ The last case to which he would refer, 
he should have to go into at more length, 
as it seemed to him to be the most com- 
eat illustration of all the questions which 
had brought forward. The case was 
that of ** Copis v. Middleton.” In 1703, 
a bill was filed for an account of the estate 
‘of Nott, deceased, and praying that cer- 
tain land, with a windmill, should b2 in- 
cluded and distributed accordingly, on 
the ground that it had been fraudulently 
conveyed: by Nott without considera- 
tion. In 1796, there was a decree 
for an account.. The matter then went 
into the Master’s office, and there it 
remained. How long did the house think 
it remained there? what would they think 
of nineteen years ? [ Hear, hear, ] In 1815, 
by'great good luck it found its way out 
again. « Not that he would have it under- 
‘stood, and he was anxious to save his hon. 
and learned friends opposite the trouble 
of arming themselves: with unnecessary 
objections, that there was any particular 
urgency used to bring the: matter on. 
He did not impute any part of this: delay 
to the persons—the cause slept merely 
because it was in chancery, where time 
was of little va" no account, and where the 
ignorant people would persist in saying 
and belieting that there on a great om 
of delay. By the way, if his motion were 
rejected, and if it should be resolved, 
that nothing ought to be done, he would 
make a suggestion which would perhaps 
be more worthy of the attention of the 
house’; namely, to have a flapper appoint- 
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ed to the court, whose duty it should be 
to awaken the causes from time to time— 
say, every three, five, or seven years—or 
according to any other division of time 
which should be consistent with- the 
feelings of the court. In 1815, the Mas- 
ter made his report, to which, of course, 
there were exceptionsbrought. In 1818, 
they were heard, and part of the question, 
as to the body of the cause, namely, as to 
the conveyance of the land, was. decided. 
The exceptions were handed over to the 
high court of chancery. But time, which 
passed so easily in the court of chancery, 
was performing its usual operations out 
of doors : the windmill, which was part of 
the subject in contention, felt its influence. 
This windmill passed out of existence—it 
only lived in history—it was to the cause 
what Troy was to the Iliad—it was for ever 
gone. Should the diligent traveller seek 
for it, he might, by zealous assiduity, 
discover the place where it once stood. 
But, while the learned brotherhood were 
waging their wordy warfare about it, in 
1818, it was level with the ground, and 
not worth the paper used in struggling 
for the right to it by the sagacious 
combatants. It was not from him 
that this representation came—though, 
of course, it could be nothing but the ig- 
noranceand folly of poor deluded wretches 
which could bring them to say that there 
was delay in chancery—it was a cry 
from people out of doors, who knew 
nothing of the beauties and excellencies of 
the chancery jurisdiction! The ignorant 
people of Chichester had, however, said 
as much ; and they had framed a carica- 
ture, in which they had contrived to throw 
ridicule upon the court of chancery,through 
the medium of this very windmill. He 
had seen the caricature. ‘The right hon. 
gentleman opposite (Mr. Huskisson) had 
represented the people of Chichester, in 
1814,and couldsay whether or not they were 
ignorant, very ignorant—or whether they 
were purely Beeotian. Theywerecertainly, 
however, not altogether without invention. 
They had represented the windmill inutter 
decay, with emblems of the causes ap- 
pended, which referred to the proceedings 
in chancery, and underneath was written 
“© Adhuc sub judice lis est” [a laugh]. 


-The right hon. and learned gentleman had 


produced this very caricature in the court 
of chancery, which gave no small elucida- 
tion’ tothe arguments for delay and post- 
ponement, together with their conse- 
quences, which obtained in those courts, 








This was, however, only the first act of 
the tragi-comedy. He begged the house 
to--observe, that he advanced nothing 
which had not for its basis arithmetic, and 
the accumulation of stubborn and undeni- 
able facts. He would now proceed to give 
them a specimen or two from the taxed 
bill of costs which he held in his hand, 
and which had been authenticated by a 
sufficient tribunal; and he would particu- 
larly beg the House to pay attention to 
the circumstance, that the bill of costs 
related to exceptions, which were merely 
interlocutory matter upon the fringe, as it 
were, of the cause ; and the items which he 
proposed to read, for the greater part oc- 
curred after the argument, in waiting for 
the judgment. ‘It commenced in Hilary 
term; 1817. « July-6,—Attending court, 
exceptions in the paper, 10s.; July 7, 9, 
10, ‘13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, the like, 
with 10s. each time; July 21, the like, 
when the exceptions were fully argued, 
andthe - Chancellor reserved his judg- 
ment, 1/.; term-fee and letters, 1/. 1s. 8d.” 
There was a due proportion of fees to 
counsel, who were equally -busy in seeing 
that nothing at all was done in the cause. 
Then came “ Refresher to counsel to get 
judgment—attending him; the like to 
another counsel ;?’ and then, (this was in 
Michaelmas term, 1818), ‘‘ To very many 
attendances in court this term to get judg- 
ment,’ when the lord chancellor frequently 
promiséd it but postponed his judgment. 
Term-fee and letters, 1/. 1s. 8d.” ** Easter 
term, 1819: Term-fee and letters, excep- 
tions in the Register’s book for judgment. 
No proceedings in the cause, 1/. 1s. 8d. ; 
attendance in court, 2/,;” and this was 
all that was done in this term; and so the 
client got over the other terms, in 1819 
and 1820, until Easter term in 182]. 
[** And very cheap, too” said a voice 
from the ministerial benches.] Very 
cheap, indeed; he was surprised to find 
the patierit escape so easily, it seldom hap- 
pened in that court he believed. “ Easter 
term, 1821.—It ‘being absolutely neces- 
sary that the lord-chancellor’s judgment 
should be obtained on the exceptions to 
the Master’s report, which judgment had 
been standing over from July 1818, draw- 
ing brief to counsel to bring his lordship’s 


attention to the matter, two sheets.”' 


“% Attending court, when the exceptions 
were ‘mentioned, and the chancellor said 
he would give his judgment on the 7th, 
the first seal after term: Attending ac- 
cordingly, when judgment was postponed 
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to the second seal, 19th instant—19th, the 
like, when judgment was further.postpon- 
ed.” «21st, the like’—*« 22d, the like.” 
‘sLetters—Term.fee in the case.” ““Trinity 
term—Attending: court-—judgment men- 
tioned. Many attendancesin this term, when 
judgment mentioned, but deferred.” *« Mi- 
chaelmas term, 1821—Attending court, 
when the chancellor promised judgment, 
term-fee, and letters.’’ And so it went on 
through Hilary, Easter, and Trinity term 
of 1822, and not one step nearer the judg- 
ment than before. .** Michaelmas term, 
1822.—Attehding court, when chancellor 
having said he wished the merits: to be 
fully argued on both sides again, case fully 
gone into—1 3s. 4d.; 25th. exceptions men- 
tioned, judgment postponed.” ‘** Easter 
term, 1823.—Refresher to counsel to get 
judgment on the exceptions ; many:attend- 
ances in court to get judgment, when chan- 
cellor, on mentioning, postponed thesame— 
term-fee and letters —no other proceed- 
ings in the cause.” ‘Trinity term, 1823. 
Refresher to counsel to get judgment ; at- 
tending court, when chancellor solemnly 
promised his judgment on Thursday next.” 
‘* Attending accordingly, when judgment 
further postponed to Tuesday, Ist July.” 
‘‘ July 1, attending court, when judgment 
given, and exceptions allowed.” [Cheers } 
Thus, for five entire years, on the excep- 
tions alone, were these parties tied up at 
an expense of not less than 200/., this being 
all upon the fringe of the main case,—mere 
interlocutory proceedings, which left the 
question as to the principal matter un- 
touched. This was the second act of the 
piece: the third remained for some time, 
he would not say how far, distant. Up 
to this period, no step had been taken to 
get the fund out of the court. What was 
the reason? Whose fault was it ? . Time 
was the offender. Was it miraculous that 
people should die, and that others should 
come after them who would forget all feel- 
ing of interest in it?) The good people of 
Chichester must have some notions of this 
kind, or they must indeed be more Beeotian 
than the choice of their representative 
would lead him to believe. ‘They natu- 
rally thought, that if the beginning and 
middle act had taken up thirty :years, it 
would be only dramatic for the next to 
take up another fifteen years. And thus 
they reached a proximate.probability that 
the whole fund would be speedily ‘swal- 
lowed up in that Charybdis of chancery 
the Dead Fund.. And:yet the simple peo- 
ple would talk of delay!) Who was:it that 
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could be so blind and malignant as to men- 
tion delay ? Undoubtedly, there could be 
no delay in chancery! At all events, there 
was a resting place there for the suitor, 
from which he could look down and dwell 
in reflection upon the delightful situation 
in which he stood, But no, there could be 
no delay—there were no emanations from 
that court but-those of equity, of perse- 
vering and unfailing prudence, of wisdom, 
and of the most righteous justice ! 

To touch the question more earnestly, 
jet the House consider well the cases upon 
which he had dwelt. Let casuistry elude— 
let bold and sturdy assertion overturn— 
those statements if they could. For him- 
self, he declinediallcredit which the House 
might be disposed to place in. his integ- 
rity: or his judgment, resting all, as it con- 
cerned the motion, upon the bare facts. 
He had been warned, in a most emphatic 
manner, of his signal ignorance upon the 
subject. He. had acted with becoming 
circumspection. He had taken extraor- 
dinary mo in grounding his observations 
on sufficient. truths. Here. he stopped. 
He would not aggravate the demerits of 
that ignorance with which he had been 
justly reproached, by . proposing for a te- 
medy any scheme of his own; and, in 
plain sincerity, he could not undertake to 
advise any thing, even though he should 
be asked, without having in the first place 
heard the arguments and suggestions of 
all parties, and without the use, afterwards, 
of the best lights which could be brought 
to clear the subject. A committee was 
the measure which, of all others, was most 
likely to meet with the views of all parties. 
The first attention of the House undoubt- 
edly should be given. to that question 
which had been touched upon by the hon. 
member for Midhurst last night (Mr. J. 
Smith), namely, the stamp duties on law 
proceedings. Let them but consider what 
was the amount of the practical evil re- 
sulting from that grievous load laid upon 
the transactions of justice. He would 
give them one criterion to guide their judg- 
ment, taken’ from the issuing of decrees 
from the’ Registrar’s office, It was well 
known to the professional gentlemenabout 

_him, that the mandatory part ‘of a decree, 
as it would also be found in the ‘returns 
now made to the house, was:compromised 
it @ very brief compass, and’ that, too, in 
eases which were of extraordinary extent 
inthe pleadings. But, by the: practice of 
the court, the copy taken from the regis- 
ter recited all the previous proceeglings. 
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So that he knew of one particular, ease in 
which the decree was set. forth in -ninety- 
four.sides, most of which must have been 
idle verbiage, as six. only. were ‘relative 
to the mandate of the decree... For the 
whole of ‘the matters in questidn: were 
stated, in the first instance, in: the billand 
answer, and were already on the records 
of the court. ‘Lord Kenyon, when here- 
buked a party. once for intraducing’ sur- 
plusage into an instrument, said that every 
word cost the suitor a shilling,. It was 
literally true that every folio. containing 
ninety words,.cost hina pound. Every one 
of these sides must be furnished to. the 
victorious party, which, with the whole 
expense of exemplifications and copies, 
amounted to a. considerable grievance, 
and was a very common: subject of com- 
plaint.. Ifthe hon. member for Midhurst 
thought it advisable to introduce a:mo- 
tion for the reduction of: stamp duties, on 
law proceedings let him praceed boldly, 
nor dread that he would be left in a fee- 
ble minority. The complaint of the 
charges in the Registrar's office had:some- 
times bees met by an assertion, that their 
high amount was caused. by the: sta 
duties. He had, however, been infoimmed, 
and he believed his information was core 
rect, that the charges for proceedings in 
the Registrar’s office were in general nine 
times as much as the stamp dities;. for 
that they were charged at the rate af 3s. 
per sheet, while the stamp duty: was only 
4d. per sheet. ._He had been furnished 
with the particulars of one.casé which he 
would mention here as illustrative of the 
enormous amount of the proceedings: in 
these offices. It was in. the cause of ‘*Chine 
nery and:Chinnery,” where the widow of 
one of the parties was: his administratrix, 
and was admitted by all! the! parties cons 
cerned to be entitled toasuniof 45/, This 
sum, although the cause, as related to her, 
was. entirely at am end, she: was! advised 
by her solicitor: not to receive it; because 
the expenses which must attend her pro~ 
curing an order for it would fariexceed 
its totalamount: © Andyet, with the know- 
ledge of: such facts as: these, they ‘were 
fearlessly: told, ‘that there was no grief, na 
suffering, no delay:in this court: “He-did 
not, however, upon this,’ any) more! than 
upon the other topics; pronounce any-opi- 
nion: he only submitted, ‘that it: proved 
the necessity of an inquiry. ©) 2001-3: 
The next subject he should: proceed to 
was wliat! occurtéd’ upon a: report:from 
the Master's office.! When:a decree shad 
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count should be taken, the object of it 
was, that the master should inform the 
court of the exact state of the property 
which was the subject of the suit, and par- 
ticularly when it happened to have be- 
longed to a party deceased. What the 
court wanted was this accurate account, 
not a statement of all the proceedings that 
might be taken in the Master’s‘office. But, 
instead of such an account, he was credi- 
bly informed, that the report contained, 
not only what was the total amount of the 
deceased’s property, but a voluminous 
schedule made out by the executor, be- 
ginning with the most valuable part of the 
property, and proceeding with a most ab- 
surd minuteness, down even to a pair of 
slippers. This schedule was frequently 
of enormous bulk ; it was required to be 
sworn to, and the ‘expense of the report, 
increased by this means, often amounted 
toten, twenty, thirty, and even fifty pounds. 
The only effect of this multiplication of 
statements, totally immaterial and irrele- 
vant, was, to vex and delay, and burthen 
the suitors. He wished not at this mo- 
ment to express any opinion upon this 
practice. He had no doubt the masters 
might find it a convenient mode of dis- 
charging the duty imposed upon them by 
the court, and they would continue to do 
so until the House or the country should 
think fit to interfere. To expect any re- 
formation in this and similar practices, 
they must begin with the court itself. To 
suppose that it would be effected without 
any such interference, would be a theo 
more vain than that notable folly of the 
hair-brained knight, who fancied that his 
squire would scourge himself to death as 
soon as his back was turned. The coun- 
try must wait till he knew not what time, 
if they waited until a reform in the prac- 
tice of the court should be begun by the 
court of chancery itself. The next in- 
convenience to which he wished to call 
the attention of the House, was the time 
which had been wasted in the Master's 
office. He did not state this without au- 
thority in black and white; because he 
knew well the disadvantageous conse- 
uences which must attend a contradic- 
tion here (whatever effect it might have 
elsewhere), if any such could be’ given. 
It seemed that the warrants grarited by 
the masters in chancery were somewhat 
similar to the judges’ summonses at' law. 
It was the practice of the Master’s office 
frequently to issue four of these’ suni- 
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monses in an hour. It ofteri happened, 
that there were four or five solicitors con- 
cerned for the various parties in the causes 
in which these warrants were issued ; and 
if they all attended, the jestle and bustle 
which ensued, and the wordy warfare which 
sometimes was on the point of assuming 
amore practical shape, from those who 
were quarrelling for the pre-audience, ren- 
dered the time allotted to the business of 
the warrant inadequate for disposing of it. 
Thus, though the attendance, upon these 
warrants, was often totally unprofitable 
for the client, it was not so for the soli- 
citors, who never failed to charge, as they 
were entitled, for their attendances. When 
he spoke of the profit of the solicitors, he 
wished, for the sake of that respectable 
body of men, to be understood, that he 
did not suppose they had any interest in 
preventing the correction of the abuses of 
which he complained. Every man knew 
that a were called upon to make very 
heavy advances in the earliest stages of the 
causes, for office copies of the several pro- 
ceedings, and fees to counsel. The longer, 
therefore, the decision of the causes was 
protracted, the longer they would be kept 
out of their money. This must be the 
cause of one of two things, either it must 
be supposed, that the solicitors were con- 
tent with the pleasure of working for no- 
thing, orthatthey made themselves amends 
for the postponement, by charging to their 
clients more than the strict rules of the 
court would permit. If it ‘could be sup- 
posed that they were so scrupulously, so 
romantically honest, beyond all belief 
even this was no reason why they should 
be thought anxious to support this sys- 
tem of delay ; and, for his own part, he 
thought it just and necessary to explain, 
that it was by no’ means his intention to 
impute to the solicitors of the court any 
sinister inclination to favour’ that- sys- 
tem. 

Having thus treated some of the de- 
tails, he should proceed to’ the leading 
subjects, and those of a more general na- 
ture, which, the further they were investi- 
gated, would prove still further, the ne- 
cessity of an inquiry into and a remedy 
for them.’ “ Not,” to’ use the words of 
the late lamented sir Samuel Romill >a 
remedy at the suggestion of official per- 
sons, and the friends of the ministers, as 
in the case of the appointment of the vice- 
chancellor ; but aremedy to be prescribed 
by the universal opinion of all men, and 
an inquiry at which the information of all 
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who were able to afford it, in every branch 
of the profession, should be brought to 
bear upon the question.” He now came 
to. subject, the very name of which was 
truly ominous, the Dead Fund. That 
fund, it: seemed, amounted to 1, 200,000/. 
It was true, that what had hitherto been 
done with respect to this fund had been 
done under the sanction of an act of par- 
liament ; and although it could not there- 
fore be now undone, there was no reason 
why it might not be more justly treated 
in future,, He understood the claimants 
were, in many instances, ready to come 
forward. It was not like the unclaimed 
dividends at the Bank, where persons in 
possession of stock died without having 
communicated that fact to any of their 
friends, and it was therefore impossible 
to find out the persons really entitled to 
the property. Inthe case of the Dead 
Fund, the claimants onal? knew very 
well what they were entitled to; but, as 
in the case of Chinnery, they were so tra- 
versed and thwarted by the delays and 
expenses of the court of chancery, that 
they relinquished in despair the attempt 
of preferring their claims, awed by the 
difficulty of establishing them. This, then, 
it would not be denied, was a matter which 
deserved the most deliberate considera- 
tion—whether it would not be expedient 
to adopt some mode by which relief might 
be given to.these claimants. It was a du- 
ty which the government owed almost to 
common honesty, that a public notice 
should be given to the claimants that they 
might know what remained to be divided 
among them, ' 

Again, on the subject of the proceed- 
ings in bankruptcy. Numerous represen- 
tations. had been made with respect to 
Separating his jurisdiction in this respect 
from.the lord chancellor’s duty. ere 
was this reason for it among others—that 
it was of comparatively modern origin. 
He knew it had been stated by that la- 
mented individual to whom he had before 
alluded (sic Samuel Romilly), that it had 
commenced with lord Hardwicke. It was 
true the statute upon which the interfer- 
ence of the lord chancellor in matters of 
Penkruptoy was founded, passed in the 
reign-of Henry VIIL, and its powers ex- 
tended by a statute of queen Elizabeth ; 
but it. appeared, that no chancellor had 
ever exercised the: power given by those 
statutes, until the time of lord chancellor 
(Nottingham. From the latter period, dur 
ing the offices of three chancellors, there 
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were not twenty instances. of inter- 
ference, up to the time when lord Hard- 
wicke became chancellor, The statute 
of George II. was then passed ; from that 
time the practice began, and had been 
continued until it had reached its present 
marvellous extent. If, therefore, it were 
true, as had been so often stated when 
complaints were made of the delay of the 
proceedings in chancery, that the court 
was too much loaded with business and 
overdone, how necessary was it that an 
inquiry should be made, without loss of 
time, into the expediency of severing this 
jurisdiction from the other powers of the 
chancellor ? 

He now came to the subject of the ap- 
peals in chancery. By a fiction of the 
constitution, every individual of the House 
of Lords, where these appeals were made, - 
was supposed to pemene a sufficient portion 
of legal knowledge, to make him a com- 
petent judge of the matters which the case 
appealed against contained. That this 
was a fiction of the coarsest description, 
could not be denied ; and, like every other 
fiction of this description, the further it 
departed from the truth, unless the result 
answered the purpose for which it was 
invented, the more flagrant was the ab- 
surdity which it created. As the lord 
chancellor was, generally speaking, the 
most learned law lord in the House of 
Peers, as well as one of the most ancient 
and weighty, the appeal was, in truth, to 
the lord chancellor there, against a deci- 
sion pronounced by the lord chancellor 
in some other place. His hon. and learned 
friend had formerly talked of this system 
being an appeal from Cesar to Cesar ; 
but it rather was, if he would allow him 
to change the expression, an appeal from 
Philip to Philip. Now, in the appeal from 
Philip drunk to Philip sober, there was 
some reason; because that monarch, al- 
though he was when drunk remarkable 
for the most brutal cruelty and rage, was, 
when sober, an example of wisdom and 
moderation. But, if the appeal had been 
from Philip sober to Philip sober, it would 
then have been a most marvellous absurd- 
ity.. With respect to the operation of the 
system, it had been by. no one more cor- 
rectly described than by the right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Canning), who had said, 
that it was dragging the. patient twice 
through the same sort of discipline. It 
appeared that when the vice-chancellor 
was appointed, there were 141 causes in 
the paper; in the last year there were 
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109; and now there were 104 appeals set 
down before the lord chancellor,’ So that 
little good seemed to have: been done in 
the way of: despatch; by the ‘exertions of 
the Jast mentioned officer. If this, too, 
was the proportion of causes, it might 
reasonably be asked, why the intermediate 
appeal could not be spared, and the causes 
at once carried’ to’ the House of Lords. 
Upon this point, also, he repeated what 
he had said before—that he did not wish 
to express his own opinion, bat he urged 
it upon the House as an additional reason 
to those which he had before stated, for 
the deliberation and inquiry which he 
thought was demanded. 

Another material point which he would 
mention was the expediency of separating 
the lord chancellor’s political from his ju- 
dicial character. In the-first place, ‘it was 
highly injurious to the public, that when 
that noble and learmed judge for the time 
being had before him the consideration of 
all the interest of the community, as a 
judge, he should’ be’ called away at any 

our; however inconvenient, to assist at 
the public councils, and decide upon the 
interests of the nation in’ gross. Inter- 
rupted thus, as under the existing system 
every chancellor must be, in the midst of 
an argument, let his attention and his me- 
mory'be what they might, forgetfulness 
must ‘ensue;: and not’ only time and 
money: would be lost, but perhaps'the in- 
téerests 6f the suitors might be still more 
seriously injured, ‘whenever the judge 
should conie back! again to resume the 
argument which had been interrupted by 
the'pursuits of avocations, and the con- 
sideration/of subjects so entirely different. 
But this objection lay upon ‘the surface, 
he would go ‘deeper and would ask, if 
that. unmeasuted panegyric which had 
been ‘bestowed upon a certain part of the 
constitution ‘were’ deserved, how it: could 
be denied, that the ‘political and judicial 
character: of ‘the lord-chancellor ought 
to be immediately separated?. It had‘been 
often said, that the effecting the indepen- 
denice of. the judges was: the consumma- 
tien of human wisdom: Now; if ‘this 
were so, and he did not deny it, for what 
reason, he’ asked, was it that. principle 
whieh’ applied to all the other judges, 
should not be made also to apply to the 
first judge of the'land?" For what ‘redson 
should not ‘the: same careful protection 


whieh had been extended’to preserve the 
independence and’ reputation of other 
judges, reach also to that ‘judge who, as 





he thought unfitly, continued to unite 
with the character of a judge, other duties 
which were‘not compatible with it. Let 
however, wiser men decide upon this point. 
He only. suggested-the matters which he 
thought ‘called for deliberation and in- 
quiry ; and that these were absolutely né- 
cessary was all that he had undertaken to 
say. ott soben 
- He’ was now about to bring to a close 
the observations with which ‘he ‘had 
troubled the House.’ He had endeavour- 
ed to avoid, as much as possible, the ob- 
jections which, on a former occasion, had 
een urged against him. It’was then said, 
or if not ‘said it was intiniated, that he 
had drawn all’ his information from the 
same source—that his facts all came from 
one single office, or'as, in compliment to 
his-hon, and learned friends latinity, he 
would call it, officma. Now, he could as- 
sure the House and his hon. and learned 
friend, not only that he had none’ from 
that office, but that he had no two papers 
fromthe same office. When, on’a former 
occasion, he had ‘thought fit to mention 
the name of that noble and learned Jord 
who, for the last quarter of a century had 
ruled over the'law, and (as his hon: and 
learned friend, the member for Winchel- 
sea said, and was but feebly contradicted ) 
over the politics of the country too,-what 
he had said met with a very strange re~ 
ception.’ On the one hand ‘it was con- 
tended, that: he need not have gone at 
such length into’ detail; om the other 
it was said, whenever he bore testimony 
to the talent and learning of that noble 
and learned lord, that it was: with some 
sinister intention—that his’ compliments 
al designed to oom the sting oe 
lay; -like the point of an epigram,’ in the 
tall His Seat anak ieibepe rion then 
the attorney general, now the: noble’ and 
and learned lord Gifford, had told him not 
to suppose, that any compliment ‘of’ his 
could add‘to the well-earned fame of the 
lord-chancellor. He ‘had therefore re- 
solved to be cautious on the present oc+ 
casion, and not ‘to incur a similar'rebuke, 
From the. commencement of his speech 
until the present moment he had cautious- 
ly abstained from paying any such com~ 
pliments, as well as from: mentioning: that 
noble and learned lord, farther’ than was 
incidentally necessary ;' nor did he intend 
to dé so in future, If} therefore, the same 
sort of dexterous tactic should again-be 
played off upon him: by some honourable 
gentlemen, it would not have the merit of 
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novelty, nor the excuse of being founded 
on fact. 

As far as he had been able to under- 
stand the bearings of this question he 
could not understand what objection could 
poreibly exist, to afford the inquiry which 

e asked for. -In the first place, to.take 
the supposition. that this inquiry, which 
the country was entitled to have, and 
which it would demand, had been granted ; 
and that upon such inquiry it had been 
found, that the machinery of the-system 
of the court of chancery was perfect, but 
that the agency was faulty ; then the most 
satisfactory conclusion would have been 
arriyed at, for it would be much easier to 
change the men, than to alter the system. 
But if, on the contrary, it should appear 
that the machinery alone was imperfect, 
then another inquiry must be proceeded 
in, as to the causes of that imperfection ; 
and, these discovered, then all the wisdom 
of the legislature must be directed to the 
task of providing a remedy for.them. If 
then, it should be found, that although the 
imperfections were known to exist, it was 
impracticable to approach them so nearly 
as to alter them, every man would have a 
reasonable and solid. cause for patience, 
and must bear as well as.he could, the 
evils for which no. remedy could be pre- 
scribed. _ If, on the other hand, this. 
should be denied, and an attempt should 
be*made to shut out all inquiry, solely 
for the purpose of screening the court of 
chancery, that court would gain nothing 
by such an attempt in the estimation of 
the country, and the House would lose in 
it-infinitely. But, allowing that the noble 
and learned lord who presided in that 
court was well entitled—and for aught he 
knew, he might be well entitled—to all 
the encomiums that had been so plentifully 


bestowed upon him on former occasions, . 


he would beg the House to permit him to 
put one question to them. . If underthe ma- 


nagement of a man so perfectly wise as the | 


noble andlearned lord wasrepresented tobe, 


suchbitter proofs of delay and expense had. 


been produced, what must the system be 
that had given birth to them? Let him 
ask.them also to.consider in what a luck- 
less‘condition would the people of Eng- 
land.be, if, without any amelioration, this 
system should be handed over, at some 
remote period, to.a chancellor of inferior 
talents..and virtue—since all men could 
not be the best ?: It would be seen that 
‘the more the present agents were.extolled 
the.more the system would be depressed ; 
VOL. X. 
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and this consideration : furnished the- best 
ground for inquiry—this was the founda- 
tion of his motion. 

When he had brought forward this mo- 
tion last year, he had been told, among - 
other things, that it was at too late a pe- 
riod of the session: he had remedied this . 
fault now, by bringing it forward thus 
early, and that, too, at atime. which wags 
more: particularly convenient. for its dis-. 
cussion, on account of the absence of all 
pressure of other public affairs. Not that he 
meant to say that this.subject ought, for 
its importance, to yield to any other, 
but that,.as the chief business of gentle- 
men since the commencement of the ses- 
sion had been to contemplate each other, 
there could be no reason why this question 
ought not now to be entered on.. . The 
people of England everywhere thought, 
and did not fail to.express that opinion, 
that they had.a right to. call for -an. in- 
quiry upon this topic. .Would any ho- 
nourable gentleman who had constituents 
deem it expedient to gainsay this. right? 
The labours of that House, to which. the 
people were entitled, could not.be better 
spent than in such. an inquiry. .He. was 
not, however, sanguine enough. to think, 
that because so many, and such powerful 
reasons existed for it, it would.therefore 
be entered upon; but.he knew that if this 
was not the day on which the inquiry 
would be obtained, that it was not very far 
distant; and he had no doubt that if the 
House now refused it, they would becom- 
pelled ere long to grant it. .He was per- 
fectly aware how. inveterate were the 
habits, how robust the prejudices against 
which this motion had to.contend. He 
knew too well how often, and by what . 
sort of men, this. attempt had been made 
before, and had failed, to suppose that he 
should now. succeed, to the extent. to’ 
which it was entitled... He bore. in mind 
that the most powerful and resolute man 
this country ever. produced—he. could 
mean no other than.the protector, Oliver 
Cromwell—had, as it appeared. by Whit- 
locke’s Memorials, caused.a petition to be 
presented to the parliament, praying “ that 
speedy consideration might be had of the - 
great oppressions, by reason of the multi- 
plicity of unnecessary laws, with.their in- 
tricacies and: delays, which tend to the 
profit of some particular men; but much 
to the expence and-damage of the whole.” 
And yet this attempt, made by this man 
when he.was at the zenith of his dominion, | 
and . days when lawyers were fewer, and 
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Jord-chancellors not so powerful, was 
made in vain. 
he (Mr. W.) was inclined to think, not 
t6 any defect in the grounds upon which 
he proposed it, but to the character and 
quality of the resistance which was 
made to it. He might suppose Oliver 
to have said, “I have met my king in 
the field, and have conquered him; the 
church I have new modelled, and cast at 
my pleasure; the people I have kept 
down, and still hold in subjection; and 
yet these ——— lawyers”—Cromwell did 
not perhaps use the epithet which he 
meant to have bestowed on them, because 
he was too great a hypocrite to swear— 
“these lawyers can baffle me; against 
them all my attempts are abortive, and by 
them alone I find myself defeated.” The 
hon, and learned member then, thanking 
the House for the patience with which they 
had heard him, concluded by moving, 

' “ That a Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the Delays and Expenses in 
the Court of Chancery, and the causes 
thereof.” 

Mr. sae Peel said, that in rising 
to offer a few observations upon the hon. 
and learned gentleman’s motion, he was 
fully aware of his total inability to follow 
him through the various details into which 


he had gone. He should therefore leave | p 


it to his hon. and learned friends near 
him, if they so thought fit, to enter into 
the legal points upon which the hon. and 
learned gentleman had touched; and to 


account, if they could account, for the | p 


delays which had taken place in cases 
with which they were not acquainted. 
But, in his view of the case, it was not 
necessary to enter into all those details in 
order to form a competent judgment 
upon the question [hear, hear! from the 
Opposition]; or if it was necessary to 
enter into such details, then a due notice 
ought to have been given, in order that 
gentlemen might have come prepared to 
enter fully into an inquiry of the cases 
quoted. But, as this was a subject which 
had for some time occupied the attention 
of the king’s government, he thought it 
right to put the House in possession of 
the views which his majesty’s ministers 
entertained upon it. And, in doing this, 
he begged to assure the noble lord, by 
whom he had been already irregularly in- 
terrupted [hear, hear! from the Opposi- 
tion benchés; but we know not to what 
Doble lord the right hon. Secretary al- 
luded], he assured that noble lord, that 


He inferred his failure, as. 
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it was not in his competence to prevent 
him from doing so. He had already ex- 
ressed his determination to avoid follow- 
ng the hon. and learned member through 
all his details, and would therefore come 
at once to what he conceived to be the 
main points of the question which the 
hon. and learned gentleman had advocated 
with an ability and a moderation which 
did him the highest credit. 

The main points for inquiry were the 
delays which arose in the process of the 
causes in chancery; the cause of those 
delays; and the remedy, or preparatory 
inquiry to be entered into. The hon. and 
learned gentleman had told them, that 
when delays and expenses in the court of 
chancery had been complained of on 
former occasions, gentlemen on his (Mr. 
Peel’s) side of the House had risen, and 
in a tone and manner which the hon. 
and learned gentleman said he had seldom 
seen equalled, denied the existence both 
of the one and the other. Now, for him- 
self, since he had had the honour of a 
seat in that House, he remembered no 
such denial. He did not mean to deny 
that great delay had taken place in the 
discharge of business, and that great hard- 
ship was the consequence. He reailily 
admitted, in answer to the first question 
ut by the hon. and learned gentleman, 
that the delays that had taken place were 
attended with many grievances. He ad- 
mitted the fact, although it would seem 
that the hon. and learned gentleman ex- 
ected a different reply. He admitted 
the fact without hesitation, because, as 
he contended, it went to prove, that the 
delay, which was not denied, was not to 
be imputed to the lord chancellor, or to 
any individual as matter of crimination. 
He could adduce for it other causes, 
which would demonstrate to hon. gentle- 
men, if they would give him their atten- 


tion but for a very short time, that the | 


delay was to be attributed to an increase 
of business in the court of chancery, with 
which, under present circumstances, no 
intellectual and no physical strength could 
entirely cope. 

Having admitted the delay, and being, 
indeed, quite unable to deny it, his next 
object, would be to prove that the cause 
to which it was to be traced was the 
enormous increase of business, of which 
he spoke. If any body would compare 
the amount of business in the court of 
chancery at this pefiod with its amount of 
business sixty or seventy. years ago, he 
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would find (without any very minute in- 
formation upon the matter) that, 2 priors, 
the presumption must be, that the business 
of the court had immoderately increased. 
In truth, it was impossible that the popu- 
lation of the kingdom should have in- 
creased in the ratio it had done, that it 
should have about doubled since the year 
1750, without causing a vast addition to 
the business of chancery. Could any 
body deny that that addition was mainly 
owing to the increase of population? Let 
the House look also at the increase which 
had taken place in the same interval of 
time in funded property, for example (a 
species of property that, he was informed, 
peculiarly induced an augmentation of the 
usiness of chancery), and they would 
find it to be in proportion to the increased 
population. Now, from the peculiar na- 
ture of suits relative to personalty, funded 
property originated many more suits than 
property that was real. Undoubtedly, 
then, the fair presumption was, that since 
the time of Jord Hardwicke, sixty or 
seventy years since, the population of the 
empire had so increased, as of necessity 
to increase the business of the court of 
chancery. Let the House observe how 
that presumption was fortified and con- 
firmed by some details that he would 
very briefly submit to them; and, seeing 
that the hon. and learned gentleman had 
dwelt so much and so forcibly on the im- 
portance of figures and facts, when he 
called the attention of the House to those 
details into which he had so largely en- 
tered, and by which he had excited so 
much merriment in the House, he hoped 
the House would show so much fairness 
to him, in his turn, as to listen attentively 
to a few facts, by which he proposed to 
establish the position he had assumed. 
And, first, he would take “‘ an account 
of the orders made upon hearing lunatic 
etitions,”? during three separate periods, 
dt-should be observed, that he proposed 
to take his data from documents that were 
already laid before the House. They 
were appended to the reports made by a 
committee, appointed by their own House, 
for the purpose of inquiring into these 
matters. It was very well known, that a 
chighly important part of the business of 
chancery arose upon discussions on Juna- 
tic go During the chancellorship 
of lord Hardwicke, from 1737 to 1746, 
‘the total number of orders made upon 
Junatic petitions was 484. During a 


similas interval of {en years, the number 
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of similar orders made: by lord Eldon, 
from the year 1801 to 1810, was 1,139, 
being an increase of more than double, as 
contrasted with the first of these periods ; 
for it was in the proportion of nearly 
1,200 to 500. . But, in the ten years elaps- 
ing between 1814 and 1823 the number 
of orders upon lunatic petitions made by 
lord Eldon was no less than 2,531; so 
that the present lord chancellor had made 
five times the number of orders that lord 
Hardwicke had made in a corresponding 
term of years. Now, it was to be re- 
marked, that he was not so much instanc- 
ing this as a proof of the quantity of busi- 
ness to be transacted in the court of 
chancery, as in the way of accounting for 
the delay that had been imputed. When 
the hon. and learned gentleman imputed 
delay to the proceedings of. chancery, he 
had said, indeed, that he meant no attack 
upon personal character. But he was very 
sure that the hon, and learned member 
would not deny, that his object in calling 
the attention of the House to the various 
papers and statements that he had read 
was, that the, House might draw this in- 
ference ; namely, that the delay in ques- 
tion was actually attributable to his noble 
and learned friend at the head of that 
court. [Hear, hear, and expressions of 
assent from Mr. Williams.] The hon. 
and learned gentleman said, ‘to be sure;” 
if to be sure” was his answer, he (Mr. 
P.) could only say he felt the more grati- 
fied in his position, that the business of 
the court had increased to an enormous 
extent. “ Appeals to the House of Lords” 
had created another very important duty, 
which had devolved upon the lord chan- 
cellor. In the'ten years, from 1750 
to 1760, the number of these appeals 
was 170; in the ten years from 1760 to 
1770, their number was 272. In the ten 
years from 1801 to 1810, they actually 
amounted to 492; so that the number of 
appeals from 1801 to 1810, a period of 
ten years, was equal to the number of ap- 


-peals heard inthe whole twenty years, that 


elapsed between 1750 and 1770. 

Now, another very heavy branch of 
duty was produced by the number of 
commissions of bankrupt, upon the issue 
of which it was for the lord chancellor 
to determine. From 1770 to 1779, the 
average numberof these commissions of 
bankrupt was 709 i each year ; from 1790 
to 1800, they increased. to the number of 
1,000 annually; but, during the last 
twelve years they had augmented to 2,000 
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per-annum ; that. was to say, that com- 
. paring the two periods, 1790 to 1800, and 
1810.to. 1822, they had doubled during 
‘the-latter: and thus another proof was 
furnished of the enormous increase of 
-business in the court of chancery, and 
especially of that which was to be per- 
formed by the lord chancellor. But he 
‘now turned. to another head of business, 
‘and this was connected. with “the num- 
-ber of bills filed, concerning orders made, 
‘&c.” and it appeared that there were filed, 
in the year 1800, 1,445 bills; in 1820, 
-2,071; in 1823, 2.27; thus showing, again, 
an increase in 1823, as compared with the 
number:in 1800, of nearly double, in the 
number of bills filed in chancery. 

:. Another most important thing to be 
observed. in this part of his-statement, and 
a matter to which he craved the most 
serious attention of the House, was the 
amount of property belonging to suitors 
‘lodged in the office of the accountant- 


general. In the year 1740, the total 


amount of balances, in money, in stock, 
and securities, in the hands of the ac- 
-countant-general of the court of chan- 
-cery, was 1,290,000/. In the year 1820 
‘these deposits amounted to 34,000,000/. 
Now, in respect to the extraordinary in- 
crease in these sums of money, he well 
knew it might possibly be argued, that 
the very amount of monies in the hands 
-of the accountant-general was one effect 
. of the delays ofchancery. He was aware 
that this argument might be used by the 
gentlemen. opposite, though it might be 
very difficult to ascertain what portion of 
‘such monies was accumulated by delay, 
-and what was attributable to the growing 
wealth of the country. With a view to 
-elucidate this subject, he would select 
different periods of 20 years each, and he 
should prove, that it had been the tenden- 
cy of events to double these sums ineachsuc- 
cessive period. Beginning, then, with the 


year 1740; it seemed that in that year, 


‘the amount in the accountant-general’s 
-hands was 1,290,000/. In the 20 years end- 
ing 1760, it had increased to 3,000,000/. In 
the next 20 years, ending 1780, it had 
doubled, and more than doubled, what it 
was in 1760, for it was 7,000,000/. Now, 
for the increase of these sums during these 
periods, thepresentlord chancellor was cer- 
tainly not responsible. But, between 1780 
and 1800,: they. were augmented from 
7,000,000/.. to: 17,000,000/. From 1800 
‘to 1820, they had increased.to 34,000,000/. 

Now, surely he had. brought conclusive 
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proof of the proposition that he had been 
endeavouring to establish ; namely, that, 
from whatever cause, the increase of busi- 
ness in the court of chancery, of late 
years, was too great for human strength 
to cope with. Taking the five criteria 
which he had assumed, lunatic petitions, 
orders, bills filed, appeals; and bankrupt 
commissions, .he thought it impossible to 
deny, that during the present chan- 
cellorship the business of chancery had 
increased four or five fold, When delay, 
therefore, was imputed.to the. noble and 
learned lord who presided over it, the 
House was bound injustice to him, and on 
every principle of common justice, to 
compare the quantity of business. which 
had devolved upon that noble and learned 
lord, with the quantity transacted: by. his 
predecessors. When he considered what 
were the claims upon the attention and 
time of that noble and learned lord, and 
what was the severe nature of the mani- 
fold business that he had to perform, he 
did hope that it would not be attributed 
to the feelings of private friendship and 
respect, that he.entertained for that noble 
and learned lord, but that the House 
would give him credit for a sincere and 
dispassionate declaration, when. he pro- 
‘tested, that he was astonished, not atthe 
quantity of business that was left undone 
by his noble and learned friend, but that 
human ability and strength could effect 
so much. Let them. only consider this 
fact—that in the course of ten years there 
had been presented to that. noble and 
learned lord 2,000 bankruptcy petitions 
annually, and it was really annoying to 
reflect upon the thousands of commissions 
that he had to issue. When a man con- 
sidered the amount, extent, and impor- 
tance of the different matters that.had been 
enumerated, let him ask himself, how it 
was possible for any one_ individual:.to 
get through such a multiplicity of busi- 
ness? But, let honourable gentlemen 
look at the attendance of the lord.chan- 
cellor in the House -of Lords. On this 
point he would cite two cases .only, the 
Berkeley and the Roxburgh. peerages. 
What was the nature of the noble and 
learned lord’s attendance.in the Berkeley 
case? Thecommittee of privileges in the 
House of Lords sat,.in one year, upon the 
Berkeley case for sometime, from 10 
o’clock till four every day. .The number 
of days upon. which, in that single case, 
the noble and learned lord was called: on 
to attend was. 34. The Roxburgh case 
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required of the same noble individual 36 
days’ attendance. for. the- hearing ; the 
appeal lasting 44 days. altogether : so that 
two cases alone called for the lord:chan- 


_ cellor’s attendance on. no less than 70 


days. . What was his noble and learned 
friend.to :do?.. How: was he to conduct 
himself on such occasions? Was he to 
refuse his attendance in the committee of 
privileges, andto withdraw himself? And 
if he duly attended his duty,in the House 
of Lords, was it matter of surprise that 
‘delays should arise.in the proceedings be- 
fore him in the court of chancery ; or 
‘was it to be imputed to him that lamenta- 
ble and injurious consequences sometimes 
ensued to suitors on that account? He 
had been informed upon, good authority, 
-and indeed by Mr. Cowper (a gentleman 
well. known, for his.intelligence and expe- 
rience, to all who were in the habit of 
attending ‘in the House of Lords),.that in 
the. Roxburgh case one counsel alone had 
occupied the Lords—how many hours did 
hon. gentlemen suppose? When. they 
‘blamed the noble and learned lord for. de- 
Jay, they were bound to inquire whether 
it was not just. possible, that counsel might 


-have some share in producing that delay. 


{Hear.]:. He observed those cheers, and 
well knew that he was at present. placed 


in something like the situation of Oliver 


Cromwell,who confessed that he had found 
quarelling with lawyers a somewhat dan- 


‘gerous engagement. But, when delay 


-was charged elsewhere, be it known that 


a. counsel, whose name he really did. not 
-know, had. occupied the committee of 
‘privileges in the House of Lords—not 
-eighteen minutes, as some might suppose, 
-—nor for. eighteen hours, as. others 


would anticipate,—but for eighteen days. 
Incredible as the fact might seem, it not 
only appeared upon. the. minutes of evi- 
dence taken. before the House of Lords, 


-but it rested upon the information, also, of 
‘their officer, Mr. Cowper. If there was 
-any. mistake in the statement, not onlyMr. 


Cowper but the Minutes were in error. 

What he had now stated, appeared to 
him to amount to a complete vindication 
of the lord chancellor, as far as related 


.tothe question of delay on his part, and 


to demonstrate that . such.was the present 


state of business.in the court.of chancery 
_ that it was impossible for abilities, how- 


ever great, or a constitution, however 


- strong, to.bear. the fatigues which the 


country.imposed upon the individual who 


«presided: oyer it [hear]. He was pro- 





ceeding step by step, and was always glad 
in the course of an argument, to hear how 
far those to whom he might happen to-be 
opposed concurred , with him ;-.and he 
therefore. hailed the cheers that proceeded 
from the other side. with pleasure. If 
gentlemen on the opposite.side would ad- 
mit, that what Saad stated was a.come 
plete vindication of the hon.,.and learned 
judge, he would admit to them, that they 
had made out a case of complete justifica- 
tion for inquiry and consideration, .in res- 
pect tohis court. It was quite impossible 
for him to deny, upon a review of all that 
had been said as to the constitution, the 
proceedings, and the delays of the.court 
of chancery, that the time was now come 
when the. whole of these matters should 
be thoroughly inquired into. . In the 
course ofthe last session, the attention of the 
House of Lordshadbeen drawn tothe state 
of the Appellate Jurisdiction ; and in the 
result of their inquiries, the Lords had 
come to the same conclusion at which he 
had arrived. . The words of their commit- 
tee were, “‘ There is now a manifest im- 
possibility that any. person holding the 
great seal can find the time that is requi- 
site for the execution of the offices. of 
Lord High Chancellor and of Speaker .of 
the House of Lords, and for the transac- 
tion of all the other business incidental to 
those high. offices.” With. a view, of 
remedying the evils that were occasioned 
by the state of the Appellate Jurisdiction, 
the committee.in question recommend- 
ed, * that a committee be instituted for 
the purpose of inquiring into the forms of 
proceeding observed. in the Scottish courts 
of justice.” That committee was formed; 
and he. would only say of.it, that it had 
terminated its labours with great success, 
and had given great. satisfaction to that 


part of the country to which those labours 


were more immediately addressed. In the 
concluding part. of their report the com- 


missioners entered into an explanation of 


the state of business.in chancery. . Many 
important alterations, upon this important 
subject, were then noticed as having been 
suggested ; but they concluded their 
report by declaring, that they could form 
no decided opinion upon these matters ; 
acknowledging, however, that many. re- 


commended especially, the removal, from 


the .business of the lord chancellor, of 


Junatic.. and. bankrupt petitions, _ They 


stated further, that all these were points 
of such great, importance, that they would 
recommend. their being. maturely consi- 
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dered. Since the time when this r 
was prepared, the attention of the lord 
Chancellor himself, he was authorised to 
say, had been directed to the same subjects. 
It was stated in the report, that the orders 
made by former chancellors, as to the 

of the court, were then under 
consideration. It was, indeed, then in- 
tended'to ascertain which of these were 
most conformable to the present practice, 
and when these should be submitted, the 
Lords ‘would determine upon such altera- 
tions as it might be deemed most expe- 
dient to —— 

Now, having stated thus much, he was 
further? prepared to say, that his noble and 
fearned friend had himself recommended 
the adoption of some alterations. That 
noble and learned ford had advised, that 
= ESS 

d issue, for t ose 
of considering and inquiring into tae awe 
sent condition of many im nt matters 
connected with the court of chancery: that 
it should examine into the state of its ju- 
Tisdiction, and into many of the points to 
which the proposed committee of the hen. | 
and learned tleman was to address, 
itself. Indeed, into all of those with one! 
exception only. ‘That-was, the political | 
a and the political character of the’ 

ord chancellor—a point which he (Mr. 
P.) considered to be a great one, and such | 
as neither the hon. and learned gentleman’s | 
committee, nor the commission that had 
‘been just adverted to, was properly com- 
petent to discuss. Sure he was, however, 
that the hon. and learned member would 
with him, that to divest the lord | 

cellor of the political duties of his 
office, would be to do an act that ought! 
not to be determined upon, except upon | 
the gravest and most careful delibe-' 
ration. He was equally sure that the 
‘hon. and learned gentleman would bear: 
in mind, that this objection to the in- 
‘vestment of the lord chancellor with po- 
litical and judicial powers, had not always 
‘been felt, even by those who thought 
‘and acted with that hon. and learned gen- 
tleman. This extreme objection to the 
‘union of political and judicial functions, 
‘in the case of a late noble and learned lord 
who once presided over the criminal juris- 
diction of this country (lord Ellenbo- 
rough), had undoubtedly not been felt 
even ~ fee thon. and learned gentleman 
himself. ‘Without meaning to apply any 
‘thing like the argumentum ad hominem 
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would only say, that in the case he alluded 
to, the objection really did not appear.to 
have operated with some members who 
might now maintain a different principle. 
But the hon, and learned gentleman 
roposed that a committee should inquire 
into the expenses of the court of chan- 
cery, and into its delays and the causes 
thereof. He had no hesitation in saying, 
that he believed very great benefit might 
be derived from soca inquiry. The hon. 
and learned gentleman had entered into 
the details of a case of great hardship; 
but it was possible that very objectionable 
forms might have been once used that 
were not now in practice. The hon. and 
léarned gentleman had found a case in 
which a bill in chancery consisted of 90 
folios, six only of which, he said, were re- 
levant, and the other 84, he observed, 
might well be dispensed with. Now, he 
had no difficulty in stating his belief, that 
the reduction of those 84 folios might be 
an important matter, not only in point of 
justice, but also in point of economy. 
Upon the subject of that fund which was 
called the ** dead money” fund, the hon. 
and learned member had asked, why 
should not the accountant-general of the 
court of chancery give, from time to 
time, an account of the monies in his 
hands, under these circumstances, on the 
same principle that the Bank of England 
published at stated intervals an account of 
unelaimed dividends remaining in their 
coffers? Really, without understanding 
any thing about such matters, practically, 
and speaking only as an unenli  srener wn 
without experience, he should say, that 
the hon. and learned gentleman’s sugges- 
tion was a proper one; and, indeed, he only 
claimed to reserve his opinion u it, 
upon a ground which the hon. and learned 
gentleman would not dispute, namely, lest 
any thing should arise that might induce 
him to think differently upon the expedi- 
ency of such a proposition. He had as 
little difficulty in declaring, that he 
‘thought the whole proceedings of every 
suit in chancery, from its institution to its 
termination, ought to be-narrowly watched 
and exactly traced; and that every stage 
(of course he was speaking prospectively’) 
ought to be accurately idered, in 
order to see how far the business might 
‘be expedited and the expenses retrenched. 
‘Great benefit undoubtedly might result 
to the public from: such a course of obser- 


vation. As-+to the bankruptcy petitions, 


they fermed-a part-of thelord ehancellor's 





‘to that hon. and learned gentleman, he. 
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duty which was not constitutionally inhe- 
rent in his office, but had devolved upon 
him by act of parliament. On this topic, 
he admitted that the lord chancellor 
toomucli business imposed upon him, and 
that the object of the commission which 
he had alluded to ought to be to inquire 
what part of that business could properly 
be abstracted from him. Upon this sub- 
ject, it was of importance to notice that 
@ great difference of opinion had prevailed 
among legal men. The late sir Samuel 
Romilly had differed from the hon. and 
learned mover, as to the propriety of con- 
tinuing to the noble and learned lord the 
jurisdiction in bankruptcy cases. 

As to the inquiry proposed by the hon. 
and learned gentleman he had no objec- 
tion to its being instituted, if it were in- 
trusted to the most competent authorities. 
As to the constitution of such a commis- 
sion, he well knew how difficult it was for 
a man to divest himself of his own parti- 
cular prejudices; and therefore, perhaps, 
the hon. and learned gentleman, would 
suppose, that his (Mr. P’s) only object 
was, to defeat his motion for a committee. 
He meant, however, to declare his own 
conviction, that a commission might be 
issued to inquire into the subject, and that 
it would answer the purposes of the public 
much better than a committee ‘of that 
House. That commission might be direct- 
ed to persons who, from the habitsof their 
lives, were peculiarly fitted to execute its 
objects—to the judges, to the high practi- 
tioners of the law, and to those who had 
retired from the judicial seat-——to lord 
Redesdale, and sir William Grant. [A 
laugh.] He did not see why his mention- 
ing the names of lord Redesdale and of 
sir W. Grant should have excited a laugh. 
He observed the dissent expressed by the 
hon. and learned gentleman; but that 
hon. and learned member was not in a si- 
tuation to see the sneers that had been 
oceasioned by the mention of those names. 
After retiring from their high situations 
with the universal approbation of their fel- 
low countrymen, if these enlightened in- 
dividuals could be induced to form part of 
such @ commission, much benefit might 
the country expect from the experience 
of those who had retired with such hon- 
our from the judgment seat. If to these 
were added some of the senior masters in 
chancery, could it be deubted that sucha 
commission would be better qualified to 
cotisider such grave matters, than any com- 


mittee-of that House which the hon. and 





learned gentleman could -:proposé? Now 
it was precisely sueh a commission that 
the lord chancellor hadadvised the Crown 
to appoint ; and he (Mr. P.) should sup- 
ort it, because he believed that it would 
be more effectual than any other. Deal. 
ing in perfect candour with the hon. and 
learned gentleman, he would tell him 
that such a commission as he (Mr. W.) 
had now proposed, and had last year 
proposed, would have the semblance of a 
crimination of the lord chancellor; and he 
for one would oppose any motion that 
should seem to criminate a judge who had 
presided for two-and-twenty years in the 
ceurt of chancery, with so much honour 
to himself and benefit to the country, as 
the present lord chancellor had done. 
aving said thus much, he would ab- 
stain from observing on the political cha- 
racter, and the great abilities of Jord 
Eldon. He knew that he would not be 
entitled to much attention, were he to 
speak of him iv a political sense. The 
House would remember that they had 
nothing to do, ws the present occasion, 
with the political character ‘of the noble 
and learned lord. His judicial character 
alone was under their consideration : and 
in that capacity the noble’ and learned 
lord was, a his judgment, enti- 
tled to the gratitude of the country. No 
man had ever been more exposed to the 
most base and unmerited obloquy than 
the lord chancellor had been. He( Mr. P) 
well knew, that the spirit and the princi- 
ples of men of honour would prevent that 
nobleman’s warmest opponents in: that 
house from giving their protection to such 
calumnies ; but misrepresentations of the 
most unjustifiable nature had been made 
in quarters which the lord chancellor 
d not possibly notice. He had been 
described asa man realizing enormous 
emoluments, and resisting every TT 
ata reformin the court over which he 
presided, by which those emoluments 
might be in the most distant manner af- 
fected. Never was a charge more un- 
founded than this brought forward. As 
to the profits of the chancellorship, they 
might be large, but, would any man in the 
country say, not upon views of a private 
nature merely, but upon the highest rea- 
sons of state, that such an officer ought 
not to besplendidly paid? Thefact was, 
however, that, during the Jast three years, 
the average produce of the lord chancel- 
lor’s whole emoluments had not amounted 
to more than 12,000/, ‘a. year. Surely 
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none of the hon. gentlemen opposite would 
grudge to'the laborious discharge of-such 
various and heavy duties such’ a remune- 
ration tothe lord chancellor of England! 
Let them only think of what vast impor- 
tance to the state it was, that a man 
should be tempted to remain in such an 
office, and relinquish that private and 
more. extensive .emolument which in 
another situation, he might realize. . The 
economy which would seek for a diminu- 
tion of: the lord chancellor’s income, 
would be a miserable economy. When 
any proposition had been made to relieve 
the ‘present lord chancellor from any 
part of the duties of his office, he had -al- 
ways proposed that the person selected to 
discharge it should be-paid by himself, 
individually.. What charge, then, could 
be more unjust than-the one which had 
been made ; seeing that the lord , chan- 
cellor: had directed, that the ‘salary of 
these deputies should be deducted from 
his. own income? Contrary to his:lord- 
ship's wish, parliament had determined 
that only one half of the vice-chancellor’s 
income should be provided by the chan- 
cellor; but this half, a sum of 2,500/., 
was : annually taken from his: lordship’s 
purse. When such base insinuations were 
thrown out against such an individual, the 

ublic had an interest in becoming ac- 
quainted with facts of this nature. Not 
long ago the office of the Secretary of 
Bankrupts was newly regulated, and, like 
the Bank of England, it had been previ- 
ously allowed a certain number of holy- 
days ; but the lord chancellor, with a 
view to the dispatch of public business, and 
for the benefit of suitors, had insisted that 
the office clerks should attend every day. 
It became, therefore, necessary, that they 
should be endowed with additional emolu- 
ments ;-and, from what funds did the 
lord chancellorof England provide them ? 
With a disinterestedness never known be- 
fore. under such circumstances, he had 
furnished them from his income ;—a ‘sacri- 
fice which, in three years, amounted to 
13,000/. paid to public individuals for the 
discharge. of their public duty. It had 
been stated, moreover, upon ‘authority 
which if now alive would give the state- 
ment the widest contradiction, that the 


lord. chancellor invariably despatched. 


lunatic and bankrupt petitions, because he 
derived emolument from their despatch. 
Now,-the fact was, that though the nature 
of these cases at all times. required the 
utmast expedition, he received not a sin- 
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: 








gle sixpence for despatching them. He was 
now. occupied in hearing a bankrupt peti- 
tion. He knew nothow many days the hear- 
ing had lasted; but this he knew, that the 
lord chancellor’s fee upon it, was 12s. 6d. 
and, was 12s. 6d. a fee that was to induce 
the lord chancellor of England, to com- 
mit a manifest injustice, by taking a 
bankrupt petition out of its course! The 
calumnies which he had noticed, he knew 
were not sanctioned by the hon. and 
learned gentleman who brought forward 
the present motion, nor by those who sup- 
ported him. The hon. and learned gentle- 
man admitted the integrity of the noble 
and learned lord; but the charge from the 
hon, and learned gentleman was, that the 
decisions of the court of chancery were 
attended with delay, tothe prejudice of the 
suitors of that court. To. that he would 
reply, that if there could be found an in- 
dividual highly gifted, who had filled that 
high, arduous, and responsible situation for 
more than twenty years ;.who, to unrival- 
led talents, to profound and varied know- 
ledge, had united unspotted integrity and 
honourable fame; if such an individual 
could be found, to the honour of his profes- 
sion and of his rank, he.should think, that 
in the eyes of the House, the recollection 
of his virtues, and of his honourable la- 
bours, would obliterate all minor faults— 
if any such could be brought home to his 
door. His faults, if he had any, pro- 
ceeded from an anxious and conscientious 
desire to promote the best purposes of jus- 
tice. In. whatever way the question was 
viewed, it must ‘be acknowledged that— 
“E’en his failings leaned to virtue’s side. ;” 
and the unwillingness of the. lord chancel- 
lor to pronounce judgment, not unfre- 
quently, perhaps, arose from a knowledge, 
that the effect of it would be, to raise one 
family to prosperity, and to. inflict ruin 
upon another. Allowances ought, in mere 
charity, to be made for human infirmity, 
even if the delay arose in-a few cases 
from. constitutional defect ; and, into the 
opposite scale should also be thrown the 
ready admission of-all parties, that the-in- 
dividual in question possessed as ‘many 
hightalents and as much spotless integrity, 
as had ever adorned the legal profession. 
Not only. did these delays arise from the 
enormous mass of: business, to. which. he 


had already referred, but they were pro- . 


duced sometimes by other causes. It was 
true, as the hon. and learned gentleman 
had. said, that . the. lord. chancellor. was 
sometimes called away-from-his: court, and 
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that a promised decision had sometimes 
not been pronounced. He could state 
instances in which the noble and learned 
lord had been called away from the consi- 
deration of causes in the court of chancery 
to attend to business of a different descrip- 
tion. He (Mr. Peel) himself had-fre- 

uently been the occasion of withdrawing 
the lord chancellor from the court over 
which he presided, to attend to the 
Recorder’s report; on which it was the 
duty of the lord chancellor to give 
his’ advice to his majesty. - The noble 
and learned lord was in this manner very 
frequently prevented from the contempla- 
tion of equity causes to the consideration 
of those cases in which were involved the 
question of life or death. It had fallen to 
his lot to send to the lord chancellor at 
therising of his court, to inform him, that 
on the ensuing morning his majesty would 
receive the Recorder’s report, containing, 
probably, forty or fifty cases. On pro- 
ceeding from the court of chancery, the 
noble and learned lord would, as was his 
uniform practice on such occasions, apply 
himself to the reading of every individual 
case, and abstract notes from all of them; 
and he (Mr. Peel) had known more than 
one instance, in which he had commenced 
this labour in the evening, and had been 
found pursuing it at the rising of the next 
sun. Thus, after having spent eight hours 
in the’ court of chancery, the noble and 
learned lord often employed -twelve or 
fourteen more in the consideration of 
cases which involved the life or death of 
the unhappy culprits. If, in consequence 
of the various duties which the lord chan- 
cellor was called upon to execute, some 
delay should arise in the proceedings in 
chancery, could it be imputed as blame to 
the individual, when it was known that 
his: whole time was devoted to the service 
of his country ? If, indeed, it were the dis- 
position of the lord chancellor to indulge 
in’ pleasures _ and idle amusements, he 
might justly be blamed for the delays 
which occurred in his court; but when, as 
was really the case, that: individual had 
for a period of two-and-twenty years, 
denied himself every indulgence, shunned 
every ‘pleasure, and secluded himself from 
the: society of the world, in order to 
devote his whole time to the performance 
of his public duties, it would be the most 
unjust thing possible to make it matter of 
crimination against him, that he was not 
able to compass the whole of them. He 
would admit, that no considerations of 

VOL, X. 








personal feeling ought toprevent the House 
from doing what it considered proper to 
be done, with regard to the question 
which had been brought before it ; but, 
on the other hand, when he recollected 
the speeches which were made last year, 
he could not, notwithstanding the mode- 
ration of the hon. and learned mover on 
the present occasion, get rid of the im- 
pression, that themotion before the House 
was a continuation of that of last year, and 
that such would be the inference which it 
would draw from the proceeding, and he 
therefore called upon the House to reject 
it. He was perfectly satisfied that if the 
House did so, the country would confirm 
its decision. The people of England were 
not ungrateful to those who had served 
them. When the House recollected, that 
the individual whose conduct had been 
made the subject of discussion, had for 
two and twenty years, administered justice 
in the highest court of the country ; when 
they recollected, that he bore the honoured 
name of Scott, which, notwithstanding the 
temporary obloquy which had been cast 
upon it, illustrated as it was, by the servi- 
ces of an Eldon anda Stowell, would shine 
conspicuously in the judicial annals of the 
country, he trusted that they would testify 
their confidence in his talent and integrity, 
by rejecting the motion, which had been 
brought forward ; and he was convinced, 
that the people of this country, would be 
generous, and just enough, to acquiesce 
in the decision of their representatives. 
{ Hear]. 

Mr. Abercromby said, that he would not 
have presented himself to the notice of 
the House, but for some observations 
which had fallen from the right hon. gen- 
tleman who had just sat down. He begged 
to offer his sincere congratulations to his 
hon. and learned friend upon the success 
which had attended his efforts; but the 
congratulations which he wished to offer 
to the public must, in consequence of 
what had fallen from the right hon. se- 
cretary, be subject to some qualifications. 
The right hon. gentleman had said, that 


‘it was the intention of his majesty’s mi- 


nisters to have proposed the appointment 
of a commission, whether the present mo- 
tion had been brought, forward or not. 
That declaration having been made, he 
was bound to give credit to it ; but he 
was sure that the public would attribute 
the institution of any inquiry into the pro- 


‘ceedings of the court of chancery, with a 


view to their amelioration, to the un- 
2E 
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daunted zeal and to the distinguished 
ability of his hon. and learned friend. 
The determination to which his majesty’s 
ministers had come would be regarded by 
the country, in no other light than asa 
capitulation at the opening of the second 
campaign. He was desirous of making 
a few observations with respect to the 
commission which was about to be esta- 
blished, because the right hon. gentleman 
had assumed a proposition the correctness 
of which, though he did not deny, he very 
much doubted; namely, the inability of 
the lord chancellor to perform all the 
functions of his office, as they had been 
performed heretofore by his predecessors. 
The right hon. gentleman had stated a 
variety of facts with respect to the increase 
of business in the court of chancery, and 
from those facts he had drawn the con- 
clusion to which he had just alluded, and 
which must either have been suggested to 
him by others, or have presented itself to 
hisown mind. The first point upon. which 
the right hon. gentleman had dwelt was, 
the increase of business in the lunacy de- 
partment. On that head, he would now 
repeat what he had stated last session, and 
which had remained uncontradicted be- 
cause it was incapable of receiving con- 
tradiction ; namely, that there was no kind 
of business which devolved upon the lord 
chancellor which, with few exceptions, 
occupied so little of his time, as matter 
of lunacy. The most important point to 
which a commission of inquiry could di- 
rect its attention, would be, to ascertai 

what had been the effects of the institution 
of the vice-chancellor’s court. It was 
highly desirable to know what had been 
the operation of that measure. He called 
upon ministers to consider the whole busi- 
ness of chancery in detail, to see how 
much was done in the court of chancery, 
how much in the vice-chancellor’s court, 
and how much by the master of the rolls; and 


then to declare, whether there was any. 


ground for saying, that the lord chancellor 
was unable to perform the duties of his 
office as they had been performed hereto- 
fore. He had always considered, that the 
vice-chancellor’s court would form a most 
important object of inquiry, and he had 
taken the pains to ascertain the present 
state of business in that court. He wished 
the House to bear.in mind, that no origi- 
nal cause was set down for hearing before 
the lord chancellor, he heard only cases 
of appeal. In considering the state of 
the business before the lord chancellor, 
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the number of bills was a circumstance of 
little importance, because the causes had 
originally been disposed of by the vice- 
chancellor and the master of the rolls. 
With respect to the master of the rolls, 
however, he was compelled to say (what- 
ever was the cause), that that judge had 
not done much ; indeed, he might call on 
his hon. and learned friends opposite to 
state, whether they had ever known in 
modern times a master of the rolls who 
had given so little assistance to the busi- 
ness of the court of chancery as the pre- 
sent master had done? The fact of the 
vice-chancellor hearing all the original 
causes was an unanswerable argument 
against the conclusion to which the right 
hon. gentleman had come, with respect to 
the inability of the lord chancellor to ex- 
ecute the duties of his office, as those dur 
ties had been performed by former lord 
chancellors. He would now inform the 
House what was the present state of busi- 
ness in the vice-chancellor’s court, which 
he had ascertained from personal inquiries. 
The demurrers had been heard up to last 
Hilary term. The original causes set down 
in last Easter term were now in a course 
of hearing. Further exceptions and di- 
rections had been disposed of up to the 
long vacation, The bankrupt petitions 
had been heard up to the same period ; 
and, according to the average rate of pro- 
ceeding, it was likely that, before the end 
of the present sittings, the whole of the 
causes filed in Easter term, and probably 
those filed in Trinity term, would be dis- 
posed of.—The right hon. gentleman had 
stated, that there was a great increase of 
bankrupt cases; but he had omitted to 
add, that a large proportion of them were 
heard by the vice-chancellor; aod fur- 
ther, that the hearing bankrupt petitions 
did, in a small degree, impede the ordi- 
nary business of the court, because they 
were heard at the end of thesittings, and 
only protracted the labours of the judge 


for a few days. Hence it appeared, that 


the vice-chancellor was now doing all the 
business which the lord chancellor used 
todo. When the vice-chancellor’s court 
bill was before the House, one of the great 
objections to it was, that after the esta- 
blishment of that court, every cause would 
be heard twice by way of appeal, and that 
a great additional expense and hardship 
would thereby be incurred by the suitors. 
That was an obvious argument, and one 
which it was difficult to.answer. It-would 


| #henetone reasonably be. supposed, that 
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évery difficulty consistent with the due 
administration of justice would have been 
thrown in the way of persons wishing to 
enter appeals from the decisions of the 
vice-chancellor. The contrary, however, 
was the fact. It was true, that when a 
decree was pronounced by the vice-chan- 
cellor in a cause, it was required, before 
an appeai from his decision could be heard, 
that.an opinion in favour of such a pro- 
ceeding should be signed by two counsel. 
Fhe object of that proceeding was, to guard 
suitors against entering appeals which 
were not ee! to be attended with suc- 
cess, and could only cause additional and 
unnecessary expense. But, in an impor- 
tant part of the business in chancery, 
namely, motions, the lord chancellor had 
dispensed. with any security against un- 
necessary appeals ; and parties who had 
been defeated in a motion in the vices 
chancellor's court, were permitted to hurry 
into the court of chancery, and. re-debate 
the question before his lordship.—There 
was another circumstance of extreme im- 
— with respect to appeals, to which 

e could not help: adverting. It would 
have been supposed, that.if any principle 
of equity should be held more sacred. than 
another, it ought to be this, that no appeal 
shouid be heard before a superior tribunal, 
except on the samedocuments aad grounds 
on which it had been argued:before the 
inferior tribunal.. But how did the case 
stand? Parties who had been unsuccess- 
ful in their motions upon affidavit before 
the vice-chancellor, finding.the weak parts. 
of their case, were in the habit. of prepar- 
ing fresh affidavits, and,. going, before the 
lord chancellor with an amended case, 
they. frequently, obtained from. him a con- 
trary decision to that which had. been 
given:in. the inferior court. The effect 
of such proceedings. was. extremely inju- 
rious to the reputation of the vice-chan- 


cellor, whose judgment was supposed to. 


be in opposition to that of the lord chan- 
cellor ; whereas, the two judges had.de- 
cided upon different. cases.—The same 
want of security against unnecessary. ap- 

eals which was so justly complained of 
in cases of motions, also: existed with re- 
i bn bankrupt petitions. The increased 


acility which was given to appeals operated, 


te the injury of suitors,.the delay of busi- 
ness,.and to the prejudice of the inferior 
judge. The right hon. gentleman had 
said, that the propriety of an inquiry into 
the delays in the court. of chancery, had 
frequently, been the’ subject of discussion 
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| in the House of Commons, and that the 
establishment of the vice-chancellor’s court 
was one of the expedients which had been 
adopted for the purpose of remedying the 
delays complained of. The right hon. 
gentleman was quite wrong on that point. 
The vice-chancellor’s court was not esta~ 
blished with any view to the state of busi+ 
ness in the court of chancery, but only 
with a view to the state of business in the 
House of Lords: and that was distinctly 
stated in the preamble, of the vice-chan- 
cellor’s court bill.—With respect to the 
propriety of an inquiry taking place into 
the proceedings of the court of chancery, 
he thought that no man could entertain 
a doubt after reading the bill of costs which 
had been produced by his hon. and learned 
friend. He would be content to rest the 
question upon that document alone. The 
test by which he would propose to try the 
conduct of the lord chancellor in his judi- 
cial capacity would be, by having a state- 
ment drawn up of the time.when the dif- 
ferent appeals were made; when. they 
were put into his lordship’s paper; how 
many times they had appeared there; 
when. judgment was obtained upon them ; 
and. what costs had been incurred. The 
bill of costs which his hon. and learned 
friend had produced spoke volumes. No- 
thing could. more clearly demonstrate the 
imperfections of the present system than 
that bill, every item of which had been 
allowed by the master.—He would now 
only trouble the House with a few obser- 
vations with respect to the commission 
whichit seemedwastobeappointed. The 
whole merit of that commission would de- 
pend on its compgsition, and on thein- 
tent and/object of those who appointed 
it. It: might, perhaps, be the effect of 
those habits which were acquired by every 
person who. took a part in the debates in 
that. House, but he. must. confess, that. he 
did not-place much confidence in the pro- 

ed. commission.. There was not a 
single, fact. which his hen. and learned 
friend had. stated, which could. be con- 
sidered as a discovery. Every thing which 
he had, stated. had long been perfectly 
notorious. to every. person who practised 
in.the court: of chancery.; and if it were 
known to.those who practised in the court, 
how much better must it have been known 
to the individual who presided there. The 
present lord chancellor had been in office 
during two-and-twenty years, and it was 
now;,in 1824, in the second year of the 
motion for inquiry, that acommission was 
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to be appointed for that purpose. These 
were circumstances which he could not 
dismiss from his mind. All the hon. gen- 
tlemen opposite, who had taken a part in 
the debate on his hon. and learned friend’s 
motion last session, had treated the ques- 
tion as if it were a personal attack upon 
lord Eldon. He could not help thinking 
that a feeling of that kind would be an in- 
gredient in the composition of the com- 
mission. It was consistent with human 
nature that it should be so. It was im- 
possible that the lord chancellor could 
divest himself of such a feeling ; and he 
did not find fault with him for not being 
able to do so. But, it should be recol- 
lected, that it was by his lordship’s advice 
that the commission was to be appointed, 
and it would, in all probability, be by him 
that the members would be named. He 

Mr. A.) would not trust his dearest 
riend with such a power, if he stood in 
the lord chancellor’s situation. He would 
say to him, “* You are the last man who 
ought to have any share in the appoint- 
mentof those persons.” It was impossible 
to place any confidence in a commission, 
which should be so appointed. It was 
absurd to suppose that a person connected 
so deeply as the lord chancellor was with 
the question, could be a person qualified 
to nominate the members of the commis- 
sion. The public would not believe that 
the object of a commission so appointed 
was to promote their benefit, so much as 
to defend the lord chancellor against 
any case that had been, or was likely 
to be, made out against him.—[Hear, 
hear. ] 

Mr. Lockhart suggested to the hon. 
and learned member for Lincoln, that 
it would be advisable to withdraw the mo- 
tion for the appointment of a committee, 
as such a proceeding would not preclude 
the House from again considering the ques- 
tion at a future period, if it should be 
thought proper so to do. He however, 
thought it would be improper to Jet the 
Jord chancellor have the nomination of 
the commission. 

Mr. Brougham said, he wished to state 
the reasons why he was disposed to 
approve of the withdrawing of the motion. 
If he thought by that step the House would 
part, with that most constitutional mode of 
inquiry into abuses of the description of 
those which had been brought under its 
notice—he meant the exercise of the inqui- 
sitorial functions of that House—he would 
not only express his disapptobation of the 
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withdrawing of the motion, but would feel 

ithisduty to divide the House on the ques- 

tion. But that would not be the case; 

the House would not lose its control over 

the subject which had been brought be- 

fore it, by meeting the question in the way 
which had been suggested. He not only 

congratulated his hon. and learned friend, 
the member for Lincoln, on account of the 

distinguished talent which he had that 

night displayed, surpassing, if possible, 

those which he had exhibited on the same 

occasion last year, but he also congratu-' 
lated the country, on the great practical 

benefits which had already resulted from’ 
his hon, and learned friend’s exertions in 

the great cause which he had undertaken. 

That the project of a commission had been 
suggested to him by others, he was bound 
to believe, because it had been asserted. 
That it would have suggested itself to the 
noble and learned lord’s mind, but for the 
exertions of his hon. and learned -friend, 
was another proposition, the affirmative of 
which he had not heard asserted, and the 
negative of which he most entirely and 
firmly believed. That the idea never 
would have entered entirely into the no- 
ble and learned Jord’s contemplation, but 
for his hon. and learned friend’s motion 
last year, he believed every man in the 
House must be satisfied of. Nay more; 
he believed it never would have entered 
into the noble and learned lord’s contem- 
plation, had it not been for the notice of 
the present motion.— With respect to the 
mode of inquiry which was to be adopted, 
he, personally, had no cause to complain, 
because it was the same which he had pro- 
posed last year, with respect to the Scotch 
courts. Every thing, however, would 
depend on the constitution of the 
commission. - That the - commission 
should be recommended by the lord 
chancellor, was one thing; but that tha3 
noble and learned lord should take upon 
himself the responsibility of naming the 
individuals who were to be charged with 
the functions of inquiring into his con- 
duct, really appeared to be a circumstance 
all butzincredible. That the Jord chan- 
cellor—who hesitated about all other mat- 
ters; who, on all other occasions, exhibi- 
ted so much of that indecision which his 
friends charged him with, in extenuation 
of other charges of a graver nature— 
should, without any doubtings, falterings, . 
or indecision whatever, make up his mind 
at once to take on himself the task of no- 

minating the judges who were to inquire: 
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into his judicial conduct, was one of the 
most remarkable anomalies, one of the 
most extaordinary inconsistencies that 
had ever came within his knowledge. 
He must say, for his part, that if the com- 
mission was to be nominated in the man- 
ner in which he supposed it would be, 
from what had fallen from the right hon. 
secretary opposite, his hopes of a benefi- 
cial result from their labours would be 
extremely moderate. He would wish the 
plan which was adopted with respect to 
the appointment of the commission to in- 
quire into the abuses of the Scotch courts, 
to be followed upon the present occasion. 
In that commission, together with persons 
in office in Scotland, were appointed in- 
dividuals who had no connexion with the 
* courts at all, who, because it was known 
that they were nominated by a noble lord 
who possessed the highest influence in his 
majesty’s councils, were morally certain of 
acquiring great weightand influence in the 
commission. - Now, : he firmly believed, 
that if the Scotch commission had been 
framed: without an infusion of members 
from this country, it never would have 
produced a report of the slightest conse- 
quence. to the House or the country. No- 
body acquainted with Scotland would dis- 

ute that the Scotch commission would 

ave been worse than useless, had it not 
comprised amongst its members persons 
who. were unconnected with the courts 
which were the object of inquiry. He 
understood that the present commission 
was.to'be composed entirely of persons 
connected with the court of chancery. 
Undoubtedly, there ought to be some 
persons connected with ‘the court of chan- 
cery in the commission; but, if it were 
to be composed wholly, or for the greater 
part, of persons who held offices or who 
peaiagh in that court, it would be the 
merest. mockery ever attempted to be im- 
posed on the country. It would-be use- 
less to appoint persons to act in the com- 
mission who, he would not say partook 
of the profits of the present system, but 
a been born and bred in the midst of 
it, had grown probably callous to its ef- 
fects, and would be inclined to look on 
some matters which he or the right hon. 
gentleman opposite, would be inclined to 
consider a monstrous abuse, as a very tri- 
vial affair. The only remedy which the 
House could have, if the committee. was 
to be appointed.in the manner which he 
had described, was, to provide that there 
should not be a report merely of, ‘the re- 
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sult of the inquiry, but that all the evi- 
dence which might be taken should be 
published, with the names of the witnesses 
{ ‘Hear, ” from Mr. Peel]. That certainly 
would be one check; but that was not 
sufficient; much depended on the man- 
ner in which the inquiry would be car- 
ried on. Iftwo persons were appointed 
whose objects were to shelter abuses and 
stifle inquiry, and two others were ap- 
pointed who really desired to elicit truth,. 
those two parties, although they would 
examine the same witnesses, would come 
to conclusions directly opposite to each 
other. Before,therefore,he could entertain 
any sanguine expectation of good accruing 
from the proposed commission, he must 
know something of its nature ; and he was 
here speaking rather of the individuals 
who were to compose it than of the in- 
structions they were to receive, which 
every body knew might be so worded as 
to meet, with apparent effect, the grie- 
vance complained of, and yet, when car- 
ried into practice, might be totally nuga- 
tory. Before he could look forward to 
any advantageous practical results from 
their inquiry, he must know whether the 
individuals selected to conduct it were 
qualified by their talents, knowledge, and: 
experience, for such a task ; and whe- 
ther they were likely to have grown cal- 
lous to the abuses they were appointed to 
investigate, from being long accustomed 
to witness them. If they were persons of: 
that description—if their lives had been 
passed amidst Jegal forms and technical 
subtilties,—then he> must: say, that he 
should look upon the ‘proposed commis- 
sion as nothing Jess than a mockery and a 
deception, and a fraudulent device to shel- 
ter from destruction abuses which were 
too flagrant to admit any longer of pallia- 
tion or defence... However, as the court’ 
of equity was not the only court in which 
abuses existed at present,—as there were 
delays in the courts of common law, ex- 
tremely distressing in themselves, but far 
less mischievous than those in the courts 
of charicery,—as there was another evil 
in all our courts still more pernicious than 
the delays in any of them,namely,the enor- 
mous expense of law proceedings—an ex- 
pense which was so notoriously overwhel- 
ming, as to induce individuals frequently to 
submit to unjust demands rather than obtain 
a ruinous triumph by contesting them—he 
trusted that all these grievances would be- 
come the objects of future inquiry, and, if 
the commisgion were properly constituted, 
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even of their investigation. 1f they were 
not submitted to its examination, he hoped 
that some honourable member would 
come forward with a. motion, to submit 
them to the examination of a distinct 
commission ; for the abuses in question 
were so inimical to the due administra- 
tion of justice, as to require instant sup- 
pression. For his own part, he could not 
help asking, would it not be better to be- 
gin with them immediately, than leave 
them for subsequent inquiry? Would it 
not be better at the very outset of the 
inquiry, in the first step of its progress, 
to add to the powers of this commission 


the power of investigating the abuses of | 


the courts of common law, and thus ta 
give the country the prospect of having 
the lesser evils under which it laboured, 
put in the same course of remedy that 
was going to be applied to those which 
were more severe and inveterate? An 
hon. and learned friend suggested to him, 
that the equity side of the court of exche- 
quer, as it was nearly the same, in practice, 
as: the court of chancery, should at. any 
rate form part. of the subject into whick 
the commission should be ordered to 
inquire. He was certain that it would 
richly -repay any attention the commis- 
sion might bestow upon it; and trusted 
that if it were ordered to inquire into the 
courts of common law, it would not fail te 
include in its labours both sides of the 
court of ex ver. Before he sat down, 
he could not. help saying a. word or two 
upon the defence which had been set up 
for the delays of the court of chancery by 
the right hen. secretary for the home 
department. Those delays, it was said, 
were occasioned. by the great. increase of 
judicial business that had taken place in 
that court, especially in. cases of lunacy 
and hankruptey. Now, the increase of bu- 
siness im the courts of common law, far 
exceeded the increase in the courts: of 
equity, but had not been attended by any- 
thing like a proportionate. increase in the 
time of transacting it. When lord Mans- 
field was alive, he was thought to have 
performed a great thing when he tried 60 
causes in. one sittings. ‘The late lord 
Ellenborough had net. tried, but had: seen 
set down for trial at ene of his sittings, 


no Jess than 588 causes, He allowed. such. 


@ pumber ta be rather extraordinary : but 
he could not. refrain from stating to the 
House, and. stating most. positively, that 
the average number at present was from 
300 to 400: for each sittings—-an: increase 
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of business which, he again repeated, far 
exceeded any that had taken place in 
lunacy and bankruptcy business in the 
court of chancery. He -knew that the 
House had sanctioned, and, as he thought, 
very unwisely, a measure to get rid of the 
arredr of business in the courts of common 
law ; but that arrear was very small, when 
compared with the arrear of lunacy in 
the courts of equity. The delay, too, in 
the courts of common law was very infe- 
rior to that in the court of equity. Indeed, 
in some cases, the courts: of common law 
acted with great rapidity and despatch. 
| His hon. and learned friend on the other 

side would recollect, that a case had been 








| tried at the last sittings on the 20th of 
December, in which the cause of action 
had not acerued on the 20th of the pre- 
ceding November. He knew that the de- 
cision to which the court then came, was 
not final upon every point in dispute, but 
when was any preliminary decision ever 
obtained in so short a time in the court of 
chancery ? He did not mean to’ say that 
there were no delays in the courts of com- 
mon law; by no means. He knew that 
there were too many, and was anxious: to 
remove them ; all he meant to say was'this, 
that the delays of the courts of common 
law vanished inte perfect insignificance, 
whenever they were compared with those 
of the court of chancery. Inconclusien, 
he expressed his gratitude to his hon, and 
learned friend the member for Lincolm, for 
the unwearied attentiom which he had be- 
stowedupon this question, and: congratula- 
ted him upon the gneat advantages. which 
he: had. shnaity obtained: for the public, 
in. obtainmg. from the ministers of the 
Crown an admission, that there. were 
abuses in the court of chancery which. de- 
manded reform. Reflecting, however,, that 
the ministers: had undertaken to: appoint a 
commission to take: the-subject into:consi- 
deration—recollecting: that the House had 
full. power to superintend. and control the 
proceedings-of that commission—consider- 
ing that the original question remained 
uncompromised by any thing which had 
taken place that evening—being left at 
full liberty to. form his opinion of -that 
commission, according to the manner in 
which, it might be constituted and perform 
its duties, he eould not. a counselling 
his) hon. and: Jearned friend; not to. take 
the: sense of the House-on the motion 
which, he had just made, but to wait.pa- 
tiently till:he saw the result, of the labours 
of the proposed: commission. 
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Mr. Secretary Canning observed, that 
after the recommendation with which the 
hon. and learned gentleman who had just 
sat down, had concluded his speech, it 
was not his intention to trespass long upon 
the time and patience of the House, But, 
as the speeches of two of the hon, and 
learned members who had followed his 
right hon. colleague, the secretary for the 
home department, appeared to turn almost 
entirely upon the effectiveness and sin- 
cerity of the proposed commission, he 
thought that it would be satisfactory not 
only to the House, but also to the country 
at large, to have an assurance, not only 
on the part of the noble lord who was 
thought to be most interested in this ques- 
tion, but also on the part of others of his 
majesty’s ministers,— an assurance which, 
for his own part, he most willingly gave,— 
that the inquiry into which that commis- 
sion was to enter should be as sincere, 
as impartial, and as effectual as it was 
possible for man to make it. Even if any 
disposition existed to trifle with so im~ 
— a subject, hon. gentlemen must 

e aware, that no government, in the pre- 
sent enlightened state of the age, could, 
after consenting to institute an inquiry, 
conduct it in such a manner as. to prevent 
it from arriving at a salutary and beneficial 
result. He, therefore, was of opinion, 
that to anticipate a satisfactory and auspi- 
cious conclusion to the labours of the 
commission, would be more consistent 
with candour and good feeling, than to 
augur nothing but disappointment, mock- 
ery, and deception. The points into which 
the commission would be more particularly 
instructed to. inquire would be; first, 
whether it was possible to lessen the time 
consumed ; and secondly, whether it would 
be possible to lessen the expense incurred, 
by suits in equity. The third point, which 
was, perhaps, the most important of all, 
would be, whether any portion of the 
business now discharged by the lord chan- 
cellor of England, could, without detri- 
ment to the public, be turned over to any 
other ; and if to any other, to what pub- 
lic officer? These points would form the 
principal subjects into which the commis- 
sion would have to examine; and he now 
stated them, not with any view of giving 
an opinion as to the results at which it 
was probable that the commission might 
arrive, but with a view of assuring the 
House, that into each and all of them, ex- 
amination would be instituted in a spirit 
of most perfect sincerity, and with the 
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most anxious desire on the part of govern- 
ment, to give full effect to any recom, 
mendations which it might conceive ne-~ 
cessary to make. With regard. to the 
constitution of the commission, upon which, 
after what had fallen from the hon. and 
learned gentleman who had spoken last, he 
might be expected to offer a few remarks, 
he would simply observe, that though 
it might not be difficult for him to describe 
the elements, stil] it would be difficult for 
him to name the exact individuals , of 
which it was to be composed, because 
some of those persons on whom govern- 
ment might be inclined to impose this 
duty, might, for various reasons, be not 
altogether disposed to undertake it. This, 
however, he could state, that it was the 
desire of government to place in this com- 
mission individuals who were best quali- 
fied by their age, knowledge, and long 
experience in legal matters, to discharge 
its functions ably and effectually—who, 
from their rank in life, would be enabled 
to declare their opinions without..fear, 
favour, or partiality, and who, from their 
past services to the state, would have aw- 
thority sufficient to recommend their .de- 
cisions to the favourable consideration of 
the House and the country. The hon. 
and learned gentleman who had spoken 
last, after hinting his dislike to this com- 
mission, and bis doubts as to its efficacy, 
had cursorily observed, that he should 
like the seheme of it better, were it.to 
comprehend within its range the various 
abuses in the courts ofcommonlaw. He 
asked the House whether, if his right hon. 
colleague’s proposition had gone that 
length, it would not have been asserted, 
that the object of it was, to divide blame 
by diffusing it over a larger surface, and 
to incumber inquiry by multiplying the 
subjects to which it was to be directed? 
His right hon. colleague had confined the 
inquiry within the limits he had mention-~ 
ed, in order to render it more effectual: 
not precluding the like inquiry into any 


other part of the system that was incum- 


bered. with the same defecis, but directing 
it to certain defined and positive evils, in 
the hope of being better enabled thereby 
to remedy and remove them. In doing 


80, his right hon. friend was but fulfilling 


the intentions of the different members of 
his majesty’s government ; and the House 
might therefure rely, not only on the pro- 
per formation of the commission, but. also 
on the proper execution of its duties; espe- 
cially when: it recollected, that:oxer both 
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‘it could-exercise a most speedy and effi- 
‘cient control.—As he had said thus. much 
‘upon the formation of the commission, he 
‘conceived that it would be most unfair to 
‘the noble and learned lord who was at the 
shead ofthe court of chancery, to let it be 
‘supposed that the project of this commis- 
sion had originated from any wish on_ his 
‘part to elude the present motion. It was 
‘not always prudent to examine too deeply 
into the springs of human action. In most 
cases it would be seen that the noblest 
deeds had sprung out of motives of a 
‘mixed nature. He would not, therefore, 
say that this commission would have been 
‘formed had the subject of it never exci- 
ted ower gt ae ee ; but this he 
‘wou 

‘meet the peril of the present day, or to 
‘get rid of the present motion ; on the con- 
trary, the date of its being first thought 
of was as old as the report of the House of 
Lords last year, in which the very ele- 
ments of the present inquiry were distinct- 
ly pointed out; in which this very scheme 
was almost expressly mentioned, and with 
-which, as the object of it more particular- 
‘ly fell under his department, his right hon. 
friend and colleague had been occupied 
during the greater part of last summer. 
‘Had the formation of this commission been 
announced to the House at the time that 
the hon. and learned member for Lincoln 
gave ‘notice of his present motion, his 
Majesty’s Ministers would have been ex- 
posed to the same imputations that were 
now thrown out against them, and also to 
the additional imputation, that it had been 
‘announced because they were afraid to 
meet the motion on its intrinsic merits. 
It was only due to the hon. and learned 
member to state, that the tone of his at- 
‘tack had. greatly facilitated the object 
which he had in view, with one exception, 
to which he should hereafter have occa- 
sion to recur—namely, the plan of the 
hon.'and learned member for separating the 
legal and political character of the chan- 
cellor there was scarcely any topic in his 
speech to which he should object ; indeed, 
no speech, that was necessarily of an ac- 
cusatory: kind, could have been more suc- 
cessful in leading to the issue to which the 
House seemed inclined to come, than the 
speech which the hon. and learned mem- 
ber had that evening delivered. He was 
himself sure, that even those who had 
come prepared to attack the lord. chan- 
cellor-with all:the artillery of eloquence, 
would be rejoiced to find that. at present 


d say, that it had not been devised to | 
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it was unnecessary. Every man, who was 

really anxious to shorten the delay, and 

to simplify the practice of the court of 
chancery, would feel satisfied in gaining 

his object, without assailing the character 

of the judge who presided in it, and would 

see, that to pursue his object further at 

present would be inconsistent with the 

conduct of a public-spirited: man, and 

would savour too strongly of individual 

persecution. The House would on that 

account be more and more satisfied, 

on reflection, with its decision of the pre- 

sent evening ; and would even now feel no 
slight pleasure in recollecting, that the 

character of the individual who had so 
long filled the high office of lord chancel- 
lor, would stand as unimpeached and un- 

blemished at the close of his long and va- 
luable career, as it had done at its com- 
mencement : and that, whatever might.be 
the result of the inquiry, no matter whe- 
ther lord Eldon was to. be the last 
chancellor of England who was to unite 
in his own person all the different functions 
which now belonged to that high office, or 
whether any means should be devised of 
collecting them into one effective whole, 
and bestowing them on a single individual 
—a consummation which he would much 
rather witness, than a separation of them 
held by different officers—he would stand 
before posterity with unsullied fame, and 
with the enviable reputation of having 
discharged his arduous duties in such a 
manner, as to entitle him to the applause 
and admiration of all his contemporaries. 
—He could not quit this subject without 
again remarking, that there was one point 
in the speech of the hon, and. learned 
member for Lincoln, from which he dif- 
fered most widely. He could never wish 
to see the legal and political character of 
the lord chancellor of England made dis- 
tinct and separate, considering, as he did, 
that in the appointment to that high of- 
fice, one of the proudest distinctions of 
the British monarchy had long. existed. 
On a former occasion, when the creation 
of an auxiliary tribunal to the court of 
chancery was under discussion in that 
House, from which he acknowledged that 
he had predicted that much evil and in- 
convenience would ensue, but regarding 
which he could not say whether his pre- 
dictions had or had. not been verified, 
from want of information on the subject— 
on a former occasion, he asserted, that he 
had. declared his. opinions. to-be inimical 


to the separation of the two characters.of 
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the lord chancellor. He thought that it 
was one of the noblest and most valuable 
prerogatives of the Crown of. England, 
that it could take from the walks of West- 
minster-hall the meanest individual—and 
when he used the word meanest, he used 
it not with reference to talents and intel- 
lectual - endowments, but to birth and 
original station in society—and place him 


, at once’in the head and front of the peer- 


age of England; and he never wished to 
see the day when the Crown was deprived 
of that beautiful prerogative which, though 
it formed the very essence of the monar- 
chy, was, at the same time, the surest sup- 
port and bulwark of the democratic part 
of our constitution. It was not, there- 
fore, for the sake of lord Eldon, much 
and highly as he respected that venerable 
nobleman, that he objected to the separa- 
tion of the legal political functions of the 
chancellor; but it was with a view of pre- 
serving to the monarchy, one of its most 
ancient and invaluable prerogatives, of 
keeping open the passage from the court 
of pie poudre to the woolsack; and of 
leaving to the gentlemen of the bar the 
opportunity of giving to the Crown their 
best services, and to the Crown the op- 
portunity of finding for them an adequate 
and suitable reward.. For his ewn part, 
he could not see any objection to the 
union of the two characters in the same 
individual, especially as. they were far, 
very far from being inconsistent with each 
other. When the advocates for their 
separation told him, that they saw a great 
objection to the making a political cha- 
racter a judge, he was inclined to ask 
them, what the situation of the country 
would be, supposing that there were placed 
at the. head of the hereditary magistracy 
of the land an individual unacquainted 
with its laws and institutions. Would nat 
such an occurrence lower the respect.in 
which they were now universally held 
throughout the country? And, if it did 
lower the standard of the magistracy and 
the dignity of the peerage, would it not 
be inflicting a severe and permanent in- 
jury on the constitution, instead.of cor- 
recting one that was comparatively trivial 
and temporary? It had not occurred 
‘twice in the history of our country, that 
the cold itepertiality of the judge had 
given way to the warmth of his political 
passions; and if in the long night of igno- 
rance in which so much of our annals were 
involved, not more than two instances of 
= Me % profligacy could be disco- 





vered, he thought ‘that he was not too: 
bold in saying, that at an era s0 intelli- 
gent as the present, such instances were 
not likely to occur again. To avoid, 
however, a contingency which he con- 
tended was remote and improbable, it was 
now proposed to convert the lord chan- 
cellor into a mere lawyer; to destroy all 
the ancient grandeur and dignity of his 
office ; and to degrade, as much as possi- 
ble, the race of men from which it had 
hitherto been usual to select that ancient 
and distinguished officer. To sucha pro- 
position he had formerly felt, and he still 
continued to feel, the strongest aversion. 
Differing, therefore, as he did upon this 
important point, from the hon. and learn- 
ed member for Lincoln, he could not con- 
sent to allow the commission to direct. its 
inquiries to the propriety of separating 
the legal and the judicial functions of the 
lord chancellor. As he agreed in almost 
every other point with the hon. and learn- 
ed member for Lincoln, he had thought 
it necessary to speak rather more fully on 
the only point upon which he differed 
from him. As to the object of the com- 
mission, the hon, and learned member and 
himself fully concurred—it was to shorten 
the delays, simplify the proceedings, and 
diminish the expense of the court of chan- 
cery. The right hon. gentleman- then 
concluded, amidst general cheering, by 
again rejoicing that the personal charac- 
ter of lord Eldon, of which he spoke in 
terms of the highest eulogy, had been 
treated with the respect due to it by every 
— who had taken a part in the de- 
ate. 

Mr. Brougham explained, that the right 
honourable gentleman had misunderstood 
him, in supposing that he had suggested 
that the courts. af cammon law should be 
included in the investigation of the com- 
mission about to be appointed. On the 
contrary, he had suggested, that a simul- 
taneous inquiry, by another commission, 
should take place into the state of those 
courts. 

Mr. Williams rose to reply, He ob- 
served, that he should have executed his 
duty in a very improper manner, if he had 
attributed pre-eminence to any plan of 
his own for improving the condition of the 
suitors in chancery. What he had wished 
to impress upon the House, and still more 
upon the country was, that the state of 
the court of chancery, from whatever 
cause it had arisen, was such as to call for 
the — serious attention and considera+ 
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tion of Parliament. After what had just 
fallen from the right hon. secretary, it 
would not be civil, candid, or decorous in 
him now to express the most remote ap- 
prehensions as to the intentions of those 
who had proposed the commission, and it 
would be perfectly idle in him at present 
to press any plan or object of his own, in 
opposition to the proposal that had 
been made ; for he had declined any other 
object, than to call the attention of the 
House and the country to the grievance 
under which the suitors in chancery la- 
boured. But the House would permit 
him to say—and he did it without intend- 
ing to give offence - -that it might be 
composed of certain elements (to use the 
right hon. gentleman’s own words) which 
eould not fail to create—he would not say 
a suspicion,—but a strong apprehension, 
that the inquiry would be productive of no 
beneficial consequences. He founded that 
opinion upon a presentiment which he had, 
that the commission might be composed 
of members of his own profession. Now, 
it was his opinion, that a worse composed 
commission could not be formed; especially 
if the members of it were to be selected by 
lord Eldon, orby the members of his majes- 
ty’s government. In saying this, he was 
strongly supported by former precedents. 
In the reign of James Ist, when the House 
had determined to form a grand commit- 
tee to inquire into the abuses of courts of 
justice, the king sent down a message to it, 
stating that he would institute the in- 
quiry himself. Sir. E. Coke, however, and 
the independent members who had pro- 
moted the inquiry, sent back their ac- 
knowledgments to king James for his gra- 
cious intentions, told him that they were 
very deeply obliged to him for his kind- 
hess, but that they preferred inquiring for 
themselves, having previously agreed in 
private, that the king’s offer of inquiry 
would only tend to stifle all inquiry what- 
ever. For his own part, he must say, that 
he knew no set of men who were so ena- 
moured of existing abuses, and so accus- 
tomed to mistake forms for substance, as 
the members of that profession to which 
he belonged. Could he forget the man- 
ner in which two commissions had acted, 
in which they had formed the principal 
part? Could he forget what the com- 
missioners appointed to examine into 
the fees taken in the courts of justice had 
done, or rather what they had not 
done ? Could he forget that, when sir 
Samuel Romilly denounced certain laws 
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as absurd to reason, and frightful to huma- 
nity,—when there was scarcely a man 
in the country that was not anxious to obli- 
terate from the Statute-book certain obso- 
lete enactments, which rendered an act 
committed one yard in the water a capi- 
tal offence, whilst they treated it as a tri- 
vial misdemeanour when committed one 
yard from the same place on dry ground— 
could he forget, that no man in the em- 
pire was found to controvert the propriety 
of repealing those sanguinary and incon~- 
sistent statutes, except those who had de- 
voted themselves to the profession of the 
law ? He regretted to state, that the learned 
judges of the land had opposed themselves 
with great pertinacity to the alteration; 
and he per find no other reason for their 
opposition than this—that as they had 
spent the whole of their lives in learning 
the knowledge of those laws which change 
would render valueless, they could not 
afford to lose the little stock of treasure 
which their plodding industry had at last 
acquired. And therefore it was, that he 
predicted, that if the commission were se- 
lected from those who had been accus- 
tomed to walk in the trammels of the 
law, the country would find that it was 
nothing else than mockery and deception, 
He had, However, no objection to letting 
the commission have a fair trial, under the 
eye of the House and under the eye of 
the country. If it should prove benefi- 
cial in its results, all would be well, he 
should be satisfied, and, what. was more 
important, the country would be content. 
If, however, at the end of a reasonable 
time, it should be found to be a commis- 
sion for screening abuses from inquiry, 
and not for inquiry into abuses, then he 
ventured to predict, that with tenfold 
force of argument, and with a hundred- 
fold force of remonstrance, public opinion 
would revert to this important subject. 
He was happy that he had at length ob- 
tained an admission, that inquiry was 
necessary He recollected, that during 
the discussion which they had on this 
same question last session, pompous eulo- 
giums were made, not, indeed, on the in- 
dividual who supported the system, but on 
the system itself. Ministers, however, 
had now found out, that it was in vain to 
shut their eyes any longer, and that, 
whether they liked it or not, they must 
Consent to some investigation of the abuses 
complained of. With regard to the 

of the right hon. gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Peel) he could not help observing, 
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that he had not se to the arguments 
which he (Mr. Williams) had urged, but 
had replied to the arguments which he 
had not urged. The right hon. gentleman 
had entered into a laboured eulogium of 
the lord chancellor, which he trusted 
would be as satisfactory to the person on 
whom it was made, as it appeared to be 
to the person who made it; but whatit had 
to do with any topics which he (Mr. W.) 
had introduced, he could not discover; 
nor had the right hon. gentleman had the 
kindness to inform him. He begged leave 
also to acquaint the right hon. gentleman, 
that he had never pronounced any opinion 
on the propriety of dividing the legal and 
political functions of the lord chancellor ; 
all he had stated was, that, in times of less 
emergency than the present, different opi- 
nions had been entertained on the point, 
and therefore it was, that he thought there 
might perhaps be a necessity for inquiring 
into it. In stating that question, he had 
only stated what he felt, when he said, 
that if it were wise that the other judges 
of the land should keep themselves aloof 
from political intrigues, it could not be a 
recommendation for the lord chancellor, 
the first judge in the land, to be identified 
as the head and front of the great predo- 
minant faction in the state. It was an 
exception to the general rule, and an ex- 
ception which, he conceived, created in 
the people an unfavourable opinion regard- 
ing the administration of justice. All that 
he had meant to say, and all that he 
believed he had said, on this point was, 
that it was fit matter for inquiry: he re- 
peated that opinion, notwithstanding the 
beauties of the present practice which the 
right hon. secretary had so elaborately 
detailed to the House. The hon. and 
learned member, in conclusion, observed, 
that if the present promises of ministers 
should prove insincere, and if their com- 
mission should appear to have screened 
abuse instead of detecting it, he should 
revert with increased strength of argument 
to the necessity of instituting an inquiry 
in the Commons House of Parliament, to 
which at that very moment he must own 
that he should give the preference. 
The motion was then withdrawn. 


AustRIAN LoAn ConvENTION.] On 
the motion for going into a committee on 
the Austrian Loan Convention, 

Mr. Hume begged to ask a question 
respecting the state of the Russian loan, 
as. we were-now to.accept of a composition 
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from the emperor of Austria. The go- 
vernment of Russia had borrowed three 
millions from this country, which he be- 
lieved had been employed to prepare for 
war with us. We hadcontinuedtopay the 
interest on that loan at 5 per cent., but 
were still told, that we should be indemni- 
fied. Now, what he wished to know was, 
whether there was any probability of re- 
payment ; because if there was not, this 
debt should be consolidated with our other 
debt, and the interest reduced like that of 
our other securities. If we were bound 
to pay that money, we should not at least 
be bound to pay 5 per cent for it when 
the interest might be reduced to 34. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he would readily answer the hon. member 
if it were possible. Only a short time ago 
this subject had attracted his attention, and 
he had looked into the acts and treaties 
relative to it. But, after doing so, he was 
not prepared to say how far there was a 
possibility of executing the purpose to 
which the hon. member had alluded. 

Mr. Baring said, that the engagement, 
relative to this loan, was a contingent 
engagement. “The debt had not been con- 
tracted, as was stated by his hon. friend to 
make war on this country; but for a pur- 
pose which he probably would approve of 
as little. It was money, borrowed by the 
empress Catherine, for the subjugation 
of Poland. Russia had .a number of 
old out-standing debts in Holland, and we 
had undertaken to pay one quarter, and the 
Government of Holland had undertaken 
to pay another, on the contingency of Bel- 
gium remaining attached to the Nether- 
lands. 

The House having resolved itself into a 
committee, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that hitherto the Joan to the emperor of 
Austria had been kept separately from the 
other 3 per cent consolidated annuities. 


As, however, a treaty had been entered 


into to annul the liability of Austria for 
this debt, in consideration of an advance 
of 24 millions, it would not be necessary 
to continue this arrangement any longer, 
If the committee, therefore, sanctioned 
the terms of this convention, the distinc- 
tion between this and the other parts of 
the public debt would cease, and the Im- 
perial annuities would be consolidated 
with the other 3 per cents. He would now 
move, 1, “ That the sum of £.2,500,000 
having been agreed to be paid by the 
emperor of Austria in full discharge of 
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‘the loans guaranteed by the said acts, the 
‘separate accounts of the annuities called 
‘Imperial annuities, granted by the said 
acts, shall cease and determine; and the 
‘said annuities shall be deemed part of the 
Funded Debt of the United kingdom, and 
‘shall be consolidated with the three pounds 
‘per centum consolidated annuities, payable 
‘at the Bank of England.” 2. ** That the 
commissioners of his Majesty’s Treasury 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland be authorized to issue and pay, 
out of the consolidated fund of the said 
United Kingdom, such a sum of money 
as will be sufficient to discharge the dis- 
count at the rate of 5/. per centum per 
‘annum, on payment of the said sum of 
2,500,000/. before the respective periods 
stipulated for the payment thereof.” 

Mr. Hume said, he was not prepared to 
support a resolution for sanctioning the 
terms agreed to by government. The 
committee was told, that Austria had con- 
sented to advance 2% millions to this 
country; but, by the mode in which the 
‘payments were made into the Exchequer, 
the receipts would fall considerably short 
of that amount. _ Hence there was not 
only an unfair diminution of our just 
claim, but even an unfair reduction be- 
low the amount actually stipulated for. 
Why, he would ask, were the contractors, 
Messrs. Reid, Rothschild, Baring, and Co. 
to receive 5 per cent for their discounts, 
when other persons were only receiv- 
ing 352 Why had such a preference been 
given to them over others—a preference 
which would cost the country upwards of 
50,0001 ? 

Mr. Herries replied, that by the papers 
‘on the table, the character in which the 
contractors stood towards the Govern- 
ment would be seen, and it would be made 
manifest, that government did not negociate 
with them as parties proposing to advance 
a loan to this country. In offering the 
terms agreed to, they had acted as the 
representatives of the emperor of Austria, 
for the payment of such a sum as he was 
disposed to grant, The rate of discount, 
in case ‘of the immediate advance of the 
whole sam, was as much a part of the 
original contract as the amount of the 
contribution itself. They submitted cer- 
tain conditions to the Treasury, of which 
this rate of discount was one, and Govern- 
ment had no option, but to accept or re- 
ject the whole. It was not in the pow- 
er of the Treasury to give less than 5 per 
tent, asthe contractors would not receive 
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less. The Treasury had no option. The 
terms were offered as a whole. They had 
been accepted ; and he would: answer the 
second question of the hon. member by 
stating, that the whole sum had been paid 
into the Treasury, and it only remained to 
pay the discount agreed on. i 

Mr. Hume expressed himself not satis- 
fied with this explanation. It was not 
stated in the paper laid before the House, 
that a bargain had been made with certain 
contractors, but that a treaty had been 
concluded with the emperor of Austria. 
No doubt could remain on this point ; for 
the chancellor of the Exchequer had re- 
peated it last night, and made it the foun- 
dation for uttering a very handsome eulo- 
gium on the generosity and honesty of the 
emperor of Austria. It was not stated 
that a bargain had been made in London 
with certain contractors, but that our 
Ambassador at Vienna had concluded a 
certain treaty with the minister of the em- 
peror. But, the right hon. gentleman now 
said, that we had made only a bargain with 
certain contractors, whose offers we were 
obliged to accept. In the correspondence 
which he held in his hand, he saw a certain 
letter from the right hon. gentleman, 
accepting the offer of the contractors ; but 
he did not see in it when that offer 
was made, nor what the terms were 
[Mr. Herries observed across the table, 
they were contained in a Treasury minute J. 


Then he (Mr. H.) would say, that one or 


other of the official papers was not correct. 
We either contracted to accept 2,500,000/. 
or some other sum. If this was the con. 
tract, the chancellor: of the Exchequer 
should have received this sum in advance, 
if it was to be paid in advance, on the 
same terms as it might have been had 
from other persons. The chancellor of 
the Exchequer had no right to give 5 per 
cent when he might obtain money for 34, 
or even less. A compact of this kind 
could not. have been forced on the 
Treasury; and he expected that some 
explanation would now be given. 

Mr. Baring said, that as he was one of 
the parties interested in the loan, he might 
venture‘on an explanation without taking 
any part in the decision which the House 
might come to with regard toit. He was 
independent of any opinion which the 
House might form as to a bargain made 
with the emperor of Austria. It was their, 
the contractors, business to attend to the 
price of the Austrian funds:when the bar= 
gain was made. The question had-twe 
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‘sides—one political, the other pecuniary. 
‘The money was to be paid at. London: 
‘the political part of the business was re- 
‘gulated at Vienna. Without the discount 
agreed to, it was not possible, with the 
‘amount of- Austrian Stock made over to 
the contractors, for them to make the 
‘payments. Their bargain was maue, on 
‘the understanding that the instalments 
paid in advance were liable to discount. 
“The discount of 5 per cent-therefore, was 
part of the original bargain. The govern- 
‘ment might accept it or not. There were 
two parties to every bargain, and the con- 
tractors would not have acceded, but on 
the condition which was now condemned. 
Austrian Stock , it was true, had risen 
considerably by discharging this debt ; but 
at the time the agreement was made, if 
500/. less had been offered, the bargain 
would most certainly not have been con- 
cluded. 

Mr. Secretary Canning thoughtthe hon. 
gentleman opposite had put a wrong con- 
‘struction on this transaction. Before the 
treaty was finally concluded, it was neces- 
sary to look to the means of payment, and 
this depended on the facility Austria had 
of borrewing, which again depended on 
her credit, the same as it did with all 
other powers, in the English market. It 
became the government, therefore, to con- 
sider on what terms the sum could be pro- 
cured in our market. The gentlemen who 
had contracted to pay it, stood between 
Austria and England ; and it was for this 
government to consider if the terms they 
offered were equivalent to the Austrian 
stock to be given. They had refused to 
give any larger sum. In agreeing to pay 
this sum they had made certain condi- 
tions ; and it was only for the Treasury to 
accept those conditions, or altogether re- 
ject the payment. It was part of the 
original agreement, in which these gentle- 
men undertook to pay us so much money, 
on receiving a certain quantity of Austrian 
stock, that they should receive discount. 

Mr. Hume said, that the explanations 
given were not satisfactory. It would 
have been easy enough for the ‘Austrian 
government to have given 100,000/. more 
stock, and then the contractors could have 
given more money. The emperor con- 
tracted to pay 2,500,000/.; but in fact.we 
had not got it. It was too bad, after 
giving up so much to him, that we were 
now to give-up a large sum to the con- 
tractors. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
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that the lién. gentleman seemed to mis- 
apprehend thé whole course of the busi~ 
ness, and to suppose that the treaty had 
first been concluded at Vienna, and the 
bargain made with the contractors after- 
wards. The proposal was, that Austria 
should pay 30 millions of her stock; but 
the treaty was not signed until it was as- 
certaiied' by what means this sum could 
be realized. ‘The contractors made an 
offer to advance the money for this stock, 
on certain conditions. They'were to pay 
it at certain distant periods; and if they 
paid it before, they were to receive 5 per 
cent discount. By this bargain we had 
got a large sum, when if it -had not been 
concluded, the whole might have ended 
in our’ getting no money at all,‘ which 
would have been a great deal worse than 
the bargain of which the honourable mem- 
ber complained. 

Mr. Warre said, he should like to see 
the Austrian state paper, in which the 
emperor acknowledging a debt of twenty 
millions, had the assurance to propose a 
composition of two and a half millions. 
He recollected that when the hon, mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Smith) 
brought forward a motion on the subject, 
the late lord Londonderry, in his peculiar 
manner, had treated the matter with great 
indifference, and said that * if we were to 
turn the whole country inside out, we 
could get nothing.” The right hon. gen- 
tleman had been more successful;° but 
what was two and a half millions -for- an 
original principal sum of six millions, and 
its accumulations, for which Mr. Pitt had 
said we could sue the emperor in his own 
court? The Austrian finances were said 
to have acquired such a degree ‘of elasti- 
city from his payment, that there was no 
knowing to what beneficial results their 
integrity might lead. He wished to see 


the state paper.in which the emperor ‘of 


Austria, who had been described as a man 
of such strict honour and fine feeling, was 
good enough to offer the payment of half- 
a-crown ia the pound, as a fair liquidation 
of his debt to this country. 

Mr. Secretary Canning said, thatthe in- 
formation which the hon. gentleman wished 
toobtain was'to be found in a long course of 
correspondence contained in the archives 
of the foreign office. He did not wish to 
take credit to himself for what was almost 
concluded before he came into office ; nor 
was he willing to incur’ responsibility 
for a measure which whatever its me- 
rits or defects might be, was chief- 
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ly the work of others; but he very much 

oubted whether, under all the circum- 
stances of the case, acting as an indi- 
vidual, he should have felt himself war- 
ranted in making any demand upon Aus- 
tria at all, It was a question, whether, in 
a court of honour, and as a transaction 
between man and man, such a claim could 
be considered binding; nor could he 
help considering it a little strange, that 
the only occasion upon which we had ever 
received one shilling of repayment should 
have been received with so bad a grace. 

For his own part, he did not wish to throw 
any discouragement in the way of such a 
novel practice. He would tell the hon. 
gentleman the transaction, which, in his 
opinion, had weakened our claim upon 
Austria. If, in private life, a man having 
a claim on another, and when all hope of 
getting payment had vanished, should on 
the settlement of a subsequent account, 
pay over a balance to him, that debtor 
would certainly feel himself acquitted of 
the former transaction. In 1805, to in- 
duce Austria to join the coalition against 
France, a subsidy was granted to her. 
Afterwards, the Austrians made peace 
with France, and there being an arrear of 
subsidy,due to her, this Government paid 
over that.arrear, although she was then 
at peace, and almost in alliance with 
France, and we were still at war with that 
country. If we conceived we had any 
claim against Austria, that was the time 
to have made the demand. We should 
then have kept our claim alive; but, by 
omitting to do sv, we had authorised 
the presumption, that former accounts 
were pretty much at rest. He did not 
say it as a minister, but as an individual 
he would say, that he should have consi- 
dered such a payment upon our part to 
have operated as a bar against any previ- 
ous claim. 

. Mr.' Hume was of opinion, that the right 
hon. gentleman had confounded a loan 
with a subsidy, in his mode of reasoning, 
for he ( Mr. H.) could see no inconsis- 
tency in the payment of a debt which be- 
came due to the emperor of Austria by a 
subsequent arrangement, though his. loan 
was not paid up, any more than he should 
in the case of an individual who had paid 
his bill, before he had settled with the 
other party for his mortgage. He should 
like to see: the account current of this ba- 
lance struck, and, as far ashe was capable 
of judging, there could be no objection to 
the production of suck an account. Af- 
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ter all the money which they had thrown 
away with such facility, they owed it to the 
circumstances of the times to investigate 
such matters for the satisfaction of the 
public mind. To come to the mode of 
payment; the chancellor of the exche- 
quer appeared to him to have mis-stated 
the question. He had said, that the bar- 
gain made by this country was, to receive 
thirty millions of foreign stock, but this 
was a mistake. The bargain was, to re- 
ceive two millions five hundred thousand 
pounds sterling, which the contractors 
were authorised to pay according to the 
terms of the agreement.— 
The resolutions were agreed to. 
————_—_ 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, February 25. 


Game Laws. Earl Grosvenor wished to 
say afew words onthe subject ofthe Game 
Laws, to which their lordship’s attention 
had already been called. Some noble 
lords might perhaps be desirous of hear- 
ing evidence to form a ground for any bill 
which might come before them, and for 
that purpose propose the appointment of 
a committee to examine witnesses. Their 
lordships must, however, be aware, that 
they had before them a report of the 
committee of the House of Commons, 
which was printed, and might be consult- 
ed at their pleasure. He undoubtedly 
thought that report quite sufficient to jus- 
tify their lordships in coming to a deter- 
mination on the measure. The evidence 
taken before the House of Commons was 
extremely full and satisfactory. If their 
lordships were to travel from one end of 
the country to the other, they would find 
in every market-town proof of the truth 
of the allegation in that report, that 
game was every where to be purchased. 
The sale, in fact, could not be prevented : 
and it appeared to him, that if the bill for 
legalising it should pass into a law, it 
would not have the effect of lessening the 
quantity of game, as some supposed, but 
the contrary ; for, if the game were per- 
mitted to be brought openly into the pub- 
lic markets, the reduction which would 
take place in the price would diminish the 
temptation to any illegal mode of procur- 
ing it. For the reasons he had stated, 
he should not move for the appointnient 
of acommittee, Indeed, he thought: all 
further evidence unnecessary. 

The Earl of Darnley concurred in the 


propriety. of making’ game property, and 
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of legalising its sale; but he could not 
agree with his noble friend in thinking, 
that their lordships’ House ought to take 
for granted all that appeared on the sub- 
ject of the game laws in the report of the 
House of Commons, As their lordships 
had the power of examining on oath, he 
wished his noble friend to consider, whe- 
ther it would not be advisable to institute 
an inquiry in that manner, and to see whe- 
ther the examination before their lordships 
would bear out all that was stated in the 
report of the other House. This hethought 
would be more satisfactory than leaving 
the matter as it now stood. He would 
wish his noble friend to consider, whether 
it would not be better to have evidence at 
the first, than at the second hand; and 
this was an advantage which could only 
be gained by moving for a committee. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, February 25. 


Spirits INrTERcoURSE—PSTITION OF 
Scotcu DisTiLvErs.] Lord Binning 
said, he held in his hand a petition from 
the Distillers of Scotland, who prayed for 
an equalization of the duties of Irish and 
Scotch Spirits. Irish and Scotch distil- 
lation was now the same, but Irish spirits 
were allowed by a liberal intercourse to 
come into this country, whereas Scotch 
spirits were excluded. From something 
which had fallen from the chancellor of 
the Exchequer in the course of last session, 
the Scotch distillers were led to believe, 
that they should be allowed the same ad- 
vantages ; and he was therefore anxious 
to call the attention of the chancellor of 
the Exchequer to the subject, and he 
hoped the prayer of the petition would be 
acceded to.’ 

Mr, Kennedy said, he could not omit 
the opportunity of bearing his testimony 
to the advantages resulting from the en- 
lightened measure of last year; but he 
greatly feared, that, unless the remaining 
part of it were carried into execution, name- 
ly, the equalization of the duties, a system 
of smuggling would spring up between 
England and Scotland, which it would be 
difficult to put down. He, therefore, 
trusted that the same spirit which influ- 
enced the chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in the course of the last session, would 
induce him to place the distillation of 
both countries on the same footing. 


Coinage—Decimal Scale. 


Comace—DecimaL Scarz.] Sir. John 
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Wrottesley rose to submit to the House — 
the motion of which he had given notice, 
namely, to inquire how far the coin of the 
realm could be adapted to a decimal scale. 
Hisapology for trespassing upon the atten-: 
tion of the House must be thestrong convic- 
tion which he felt of the necessity of the 
measure. The House must be aware, that: 
the interference of the legislature was ne- 
cessary to address the Crown upon a ques- 
tion of this kind, for the control of the 
currency was the prerogative of the 
crown. It had been said by the great com-’ 
mentator on the laws of England, Mr. 
Justice Blackstone, that ‘‘ as money is the 
medium of commerce, it is the king’s pre-: 
rogative, as the arbiter of domestic com- 
merce, to give it authority or make it, 
current. The denomination, or the value 
for which the coin is to pass current, is 
likewise in the breast of the king, and if 
any unusual pieces are coined, that value 
must be ascertained by proclamation.’? 
The measure, then, which he was about to: 
propose could not be carried into execu-. 
tion without an address to the Throne, if 
after mature deliberation, the Houseshould 
consent to his proposition ; without which 
deliberation he should not presume to-ask 
their assent. It must be manifest to the 
House, that this measure, if adopted, must 
be carried into execution at the same hour 
and moment, or a great degree of confu- 
sion must ensue throughout the country. 
A measure of this nature had been propos- 
ed some time back: he had not then the, 
honour of being a member of the House ; 
but, from the best information he could 
procure, he understood that an ounce of 
gold being then worth 99s. it was proposed 
to coin it into five pieces: The hon. bare- 
net, after a few remarks, which could not 
be distinctly collected in the gallery, pro- 
ceeded to remark, that after all the ex- 
perience which. he had before him of 
the effects of the recent change in the 
currency; considering the distress which it 
occasioned on the one hand, but on the 
other, the immense benefit it had produced 
to public credit, if the measure were again- 
to be brought before the House, with all 
the experience of the past before him, he 
should still give it his decided approbation. 
No one, then, could think that he had the 
slightest intention to propose any altera-. 
tion. On the contrary, he was most de- 
sirous that the currency should now re- 
main on what he believed was a solid and 
durable basis. Neither was it his intention. 
to propese any alteration in the gold or: 
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silver coinage, which maintained its cur- 
rency in @ manner essentially beneficial to 
the. commercial interests of the country. 
This subject might require more authority 
than he possessed, if it could be at 
all considered a visionary scheme ; but 
many of those who now heard him were 
aware, that a similar system had been 
acted upon for the last thirty years in 
France~-a circumstance which was of 
some importance, when they considered 
over how many countries France had ex- 
tended her conquests, and the anxiety on 
the part of that country to become ac- 
quainted with the coinage of different 
countries of Europe. In America, too, 
the system had been introduced, and it was 
even extended to the ancient kingdom of 
China. It could not, therefore, be consi- 
dered a visionary plan. The innovation, 
and the only one which he proposed, was, 
that the system of computation should, 
from a period to be determined, be con- 
ducted on simple arithmetic, and not on 
compound, which should rather be called 
complex arithmetic, as was now the case. 
The very system recommended itself from 
its simplicity. At present there were four 
denominations of coin in payment ;namely, 
pounds, shillings, pence, and farthings. 
He should propose, that three denomina- 
tions. should be substituted: and these 
should consist of pounds, double shillings, 
and farthings. .In order to bring up the 
latter denomination to admit of decimal 
calculation, he should propese, that a value 
of four per cent. should be added. The 
value of the penny at present, according 
to the papers on the table, would be, with 
the farthing, raised four per cent in value, 
1,696 ; or, in other words, in one hundred 
pounds in copper money, 42/. 8s. would 
be raised to forty-four pounds two shil- 
lings. In this way 100 farthings would 
sae a double shilling, and 10 double 
shillings, or 1,000 farthings, would amount 
to a pound; and pounds would he con- 
verted, arithmetically, into farthings, or far- 
things into pounds, by simply adding or 
subtracting three ciphers to the right hand. 
The convenience of such a modeof keep- 
ing accounts could not be doubted, and it 
had been adopted in France for thirty 
years.. Of course it would be necessary, 
to prevent inconvenience, that it should 
be carried into effect at the same moment 
all over the kingdom. This might easily 
be accomplished, by fixing some day for 
its absolute commencement, and enacting 


that, up to that appointed day, all trans- 
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actions should be in the old style. The 
hon. baronet concluded by moving, “ That 
an humble address. be presented to his 
Majesty, that he will be graciously pleased 
to direct inquiries to be made for ascer- 
taining the best mode of adapting the 
Coinage of the realm to a Decimal 
Scale.” 

Mr. Wallace did not deny that there 


‘were advantages attending the system 


proposed by the hon baronet, but whilst 
he made that admission, he was not pre- 
pared to assent to his proposition, believ- 
ing that the inconveniences that- would 
inevitably follow the change, would be 
very great, and of a character that the 
expected benefits. would not compensate. 
Besides, it was plain, that whatever were 
the defects in theory of our present sys- 
tem, it had been so Jong in practice, and 
the people were so habituated to it, that 
very little inconvenience was actually ex- 
perienced. Nothing could be more cor- 
rect than the course which the hon. baronet 
had pursued. It was, undoubtedly, the 
prerogative of the king to take charge of 
the coinage; but the very motion of the 
hon. baronet, tending as it did to create 
doubts, and to leave the public mind ina 
state of uncertainty, constituted its objec- 
tion. The subject of decimal calculation. 
had been frequently. before the House. 
It had been introduced at the time of the 
new coinage. It had its advocates, but he 
must also say, that there were opposed to 
the system some whose authority on ques- 
tions of this nature stood very high in that 
House. It was most true that the system 
had been adopted after the revolution in 
France ; but the hon. baronet would recol- 
lect, that it was adopted when. there was 
an overthrow of every previous: system, 
and when no existing interests. or prepos- 
sessions were to be contended with. - It 
had doubtless the merits of uniformity and 
facility, but habit and usage had given an 
equal facility in this country to the system 
that prevailed. Besides, there was a great 
objection to the proposition, when it was 
recollected, that such an alteration must 
principally affect the very description of 
persons, who, from. their situations in life, 
carrying on their dealingsin copper money, 
weil feel the alteration, and could not be 
made sensible of the benefit. .Adverting 
to the differencein the currency of England 
and of Ireland, he acknowledged that it 
wasa very serious inconvenience, intimated 
that it was his intention to propose some 
measure on the subject, and expressed 
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Weights and Measures. 


AAY] 
his hope that at some future period the coin 
of the two countries would be assimilated 
as well as their affections. 

Mr. Hume, adverting to the committee 
which sat in former years, of which the 
hon. member for Bodmyn was the chair- 
man,’ wished to know if their labours had 
terminated in any practical result? 
"Mr. D: Gilbert replied, that the ques- 
tion of weights and measures alone had 
been considered by the committee, but 
that of money had never been before 
them. 

‘Sir H. Parnell expressed his satisfaction 
at what had fallen from the right hon. 
master of the Mint, with reference to the 
coin’ of Ireland. He had himself given 
notice in the last session, that he meant to 
move for leave to bring in a bill on the 
subject, but he most cheerfully resigned 
the undertaking into the hands of one so 
much more competent to do it justice. 
Unquestionably, nothing could be more 
pregnant with inconvenience and injury 
than the present inequality in the coin of 
the two countries. 

' Sir J. Wrottesley consented not to press 
his motion to a division, though he trusted 
that the young members of the House 
would live to see the principle of his mea- 
sure carried into effect. 

The motion was negatived. 


ReEvENvE Inquiry.j The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer rose to move for leave to 
bring in a bill to continue the commission 


of Inquiry into the Public Revenue ; that | 
| him to bring in the biil, and to have it 


commission, which had been productive of 
sé much advantage in Ireland, and was 
now so beneficially employed in England, 
in irivestigating all affairs of revenue be- 
tween the two countries. In the course 
of: his observations, he said he should be 
guilty of great injustice to a former com- 
mission appointed by the Treasury, at the 
head of which commission was his. right 
hon. friend the: paymaster of the Forces, 
if he did not mention with the encomium 
it deserved, their report; especially that 
part of it which related to the Customs. 
It was a tribute due to that commission to 
notice the activity and knowledge which 
they displayed in the: report in question. 
The right hon. gentleman then moved for 
leave to bring in the bill. 

-Mr.: Hume asked, if it was the intention 
of those commissioners to direct their ex- 
ertions to the same subject which had oc- 
cupied them last year. There were many 
things in the Customs on this side of the 
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channel which deserved their. attention: 
equally with the Customs of Ireland. 

Sir C. Long acknowledged the gratifica~ 
tion which must be felt by himself and’ 
the other commissioners in receiving the 
tribute of praise which his right hon. 
friend had been pleased to pay to their 
labours. He was happy to say, that their 
exertions had been deemed most useful ; 
every suggestion which they had made 
had been adopted with entire success. It: 
was not for him to say whether their 
labours should be directed to the same 
subject again; but he was confident they 
would proceed with as much activity and 
perseverance as before wherever their 





exertions might be wanted. 





Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


Detays IN Cuancery.] Mr. Leake 
stated, that in consequence of what had 
passed last night respecting delays in the 
court of chancery, he considered it his 
duty, out of respect to the - House, 
although he believed it was not abso- 
lutely necessary, in point of form, that 
he should do so, to acquaint them, that it 
was not his intention to bring forward the 
measures upon that subject of which he 
had given notice at the end of the last 
session. 


Poor-Laws.] Mr. Nolan in moving 
for leave to bring in a bill to amend the 
Poor-Laws, said, thatit wasnot-his intention 
to enter into any explanation on the subject 
at present. If the House would alow 


read a first time, he would then move, 
that it be printed and read a_ second time 
at some period that would admit of a 
sufficient opportunity for considering the 
merits of the measure. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


WEIGHTS AND MEAsuREs. | Sir G. Clerk 
moved for leave to bring in a bill to estab- 
lish uniformity in Weights and Measures. 
He observed, that the bill which it was 
his intention to bring in, would be pre- 
cisely in the same: form as that of last 
year, and which had been lost, in conse- 
quence of its having been brought in at 
so late a period of the session. 

Mr. D. Gilbert seconded the motion. 
He said, that the bill of last session had 
been’ founded on the report of the com- 





mission appointed by the Crown, the 

‘recommendation. of which was, to take 

some natural measure as the guide, with 
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as little departure as possible from the 
existing standards. 

Leave was given, and the bill was 
brought in and read a first time. 


ComMERCIAL INTERCOURSE BETWEEN 
Great BriTAIn AND IRELAND.] Sir 
H. Parnell, in moving for papers to elu- 
cidate the act of last session respecting 
the Commercial Intercourse between this 
country and Ireland, paid a high compli- 
ment to the commission of Inquiry which 
had been employed so advantageously for 
the public in the latter country. Nothing 
could be more gratifying than to observe 
the success of their well-direeted labours. 
They had done all they could to make 
Ireland an industrious, and a happy people. 
He moved that there be laid before the 
House a copy of all orders that had been 
issued by the commission appointed by 
the Treasury, in pursuance of the Act of 
4th of George the fourth, for consolida- 
ting the several Boards of Customs and 
Excise in Ireland. 

The motion was then agreed to. 


Excisz.}] Mr. Hume, adverting to the 
statement made by the chancellor of the 
Exchequer respecting the duties on ex- 
ciseable articles in the course of the last 
year, observed, that a noble lord, in 
another place, had been in the habit, for 
some years, of introducing a statement of 
the duties on those articles, whenever 
they were on the increase. But, whenever 
they were diminished, no statement ap- 
peared. Now, what he wished to have 
was, a clear account of the produce of 
the duties on all exciseable articles, for a 
series of years—say ten, in order that the 
effect of certain legislative measures, in 
increasing or in diminishing their amount, 
might be distinctly ascertained. He was 
also desirous of having a similar return 
respecting the Custom duties, under a 
certain limitation. The hon. gentleman 
then moved, that there be laid before the 
House an account of the several articles, 
charged with the duties of Excise for 
the last ten years; distinguishing the 
British and West-India from the East- 
India sugar; stating the amount of duty 
levied on each article, and the quantity of 
articles each year ; and, also, distinguish- 
ing Great Britain from Ireland. 

At the suggestion of the chancellor of 
the exchequer, Mr. Hume omitted the dis- 
tinction in his motion respecting sugar, 
and it was then agreed to; as was, also, a 
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similar account of the Customs duties, 
with reference to all articles on which 


the amount of those duties exceeded 
50,0004. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, February 26. 

Oxtve GuELPH (STYLING HERSELF 
Princess oF CUMBERLAND.| Mr Scar- 
lett, in presenting a petition from a lady, 
who claimed descent from the royal fami- 
ly, and styled herself Princess of Cum- 
berland, expressed his regret at not see- 
ing the right hon. Secretary of State for 
the Home Department in his place. The 
petitioner declared, that she was lineally 
descended from George the Second ; that 
she was now a prisoner, residing within 
the Rules of the King’s Bench Prison, and 
she prayed protection and redress, and like- 
wise that she might be heard at the Bar of 
that House.—Ordered to lie on the table. 

Liven Trape—Bovunty.| Mr. Hume 
moved for ‘¢an-account of the number of 
yards of Linen exported from Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, at a price at and under 
seven pence per yard, and the amount of 
Bounty paid for the same in the year end- 
ing the 5th January 1824 ; as also the num- 
ber of yards, and the amount of Bounty 

aid for them; distinguishing those of 
Dugout, Scotland, and Ireland.” He 
wished the House to be acquainted with 
the bounty paid on those inferior linens, 
because he was anxious to show, that the 
operation of the chancellor of the Exche- 
quer’s repeal of the linen bounties would 
fall on the boroughs of that part of Scot- 
land which he represented. An hon. 
friend had asked him why he restricted 
his motion to linens of this particular va~ 
lue. He did so because the bounty on 
all linens of the value of 7d. a yard and 
under (a great deal of which was manu- 
factured:in Scotland), was to be immedi- 
ately taken away, while the bounty on 
linens of superior quality was to be re- 
moved gradually. ; 

Mr. al said, that the effect of the 
repeal of the bounty would not be felt by 
Scotland alone. The greater part of the 
coarse linens which were sent to the West 
Indies, under the denomination of Osna- 
burghs, and which were under seven pence 
a yard, were manufactured in the north of 
this country. The removal of this bounty, 
therefore, would have an injurious opera~ 
tion upon an interest which was already 
very much depressed. 
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Mr. Bright concurred in the propriety 
of bringing this subject under the consi- 
-deration of the House. 

Colonel Trench regretted that the 
chancellor of the Exchequer, for the sake 
of saving a paltry sum of 100,000/., 
should have adopted a measure which 
might be attended with irreparable injury 
to the rising linen manufacture in the west 
of Ireland. In the north of Ireland, the 
linen trade was in a state of vigour and 
manhood; but in the west of Ireland, it 
was in itsinfancy. Those who had read 
the reports laid before that House might 
judge whether, to the increase of that 
trade, they ought not to ascribe the peace 
and tranquillity of those parts of the sis- 
ter kingdom where it flourished. Im- 
mense mischief would be occasioned by 
the repeal of this bounty, and that for the 
paltry saving of 100,000/. He hoped, 
therefore, the chancellor of the Exche. 
quer would take the subject into his seri- 
ous consideration. His right hon. friend 
had began, he thought, at the wrong end. 
If the bounty were taken away at all, it 
ought to be from that branch of the trade 
which was able to bear the change, and 
not from that which was yet in its infancy. 
He knew, as a general principle, that 
bounties were objectionable: but the si- 
tuation of the west of Ireland was not one 
that would justify the application of ge- 
neral principles. A report on the linen 
trade had been made in 1822, and Mr. 
-Ogle, in his evidence before the commit- 
tee, had distinctly stated, that the remo- 
val of the bounty would be destruction to 
the infant trade. A bounty was, no doubt, 
an unnatural stimulus; but he was the 
better able to judge of its operation, from 
‘the observations he had made on the be- 
meficial effects of the small premiums 
which he had himself given to persons 
aneegen in this manufacture, The pu- 
nishment inflicted on the Irish manufac- 
turers had been brought on them by the 
fraud and roguery of certain wealthy mer- 
chants of London, one of whom had ex- 
ported a large quantity of bales of cotton: 
in the shape of Irish linen, with the name. 
of a Colerain manufacturer forged upon 
them. Here was a double injury. The 
consumer was cheated, and Ireland was 
in consequence to be deprived of the 
‘bounty. The right hon. gent. had said, 
that foreigners were as ready to tax the 
raw material, as we were to tax the ma- 
nufaeture by this bounty: but Ireland 
would soonnot want the raw material atall. 
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Owing to the exertions of a public-spiri- 
ted gentleman, she would soon produce 
flax superior to that of Russia or Holland, 
from her own seed, 

Mr. Maberly said, he did not rise to 
prolong the discussion, but he could not 
omit the present opportunity of making a 
few remarks upon this subject. He was 
happy to state, that he was confident Ire- 
land would derive a very great. advantage 
from the improved growth of flax in the 
present year. They had, as he was in- 
formed, been able to save their entire 
seed, which might be valued at ten pounds 
per acre; and, how different such a con- 
dition must be from that in which they 
lost their seed, he need not state, because 
it was manifest, that whilst that was the 
case, it was impossible for them to com- 
pete with France or Holland, or those 
countries where the seed was grown. It 
was to him a great source of satisfaction 
to have been, in some degree, instrumen- 
tal in sending that information to Ireland. 
The following up of that course would be 
of the greatest advantage to that country; 
and he hoped soon to see Ireland a raw 
producing country, which, he was quite 
sure, she was capable of becoming ; and 
if that should be the case, it would be 
most profitable to the poor famishing peo- 
ple of the south of Ireland, whose condi- 
tion was enough to meke one shudder ; so 
that he thought the hon. gentleman oppo- 
site need not be alarmed at the removal 
of a bounty of 10 per cent in ten years, 
One word now with respect to the classifi- 
cation of bounties, The great production 
of low-price bounties arose in Scotland, 
and if they were taken off, it would mani- 
festly do an injury to that country. He 
thought they should deat out even-handed 
justice to. Scotland as well as to Ireland, 
and toEngland too; andthat wasaconsider- 
ation whieh: d not be lost sight of by 
the chancellor ofthe Exchequer, Another 
point which hewished to beconsidered was, 
the propriety of taking off the duties upon 
hemp. This, he thought, would beacon- 
siderable advantage; and, indeed, a pledge 
had been given to that effect by the go- 
vernment, as was very well known by the 
right hon. gentleman opposite (Mr Wal- 
lace). There was no less a duty than 25 
per cent on hemp, which was an enor- 
mous tax on the raw material, and he was 
astonished how people who talked of 
liberal principles could maintain s0 
enormous a duty as 25 or 30 per cent on 
the raw material, Really, it was holding 
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‘out fine principles in one hand, and throw- 

ing them over with the other. Ifthat re- 
duction were to take place, the West 
Indies could be amply supplied with low- 
rate linens on advantageous terms; and 
if these duties were taken off, the West- 
India interest need feel no alarm on ac- 
‘count of the bounties. But, above all, he 
wished to impress upon the chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the House, the wis- 
dom as well as the justice of dealing 
equally with the three countries. 

Mr. Wallace said, he merely rose to re- 
move the impression that he had given 
‘any pledge as to the repeal of the duties 
on hemp. 

Mr. Maberly said, he did not mean to 
state that the right hon. gentleman perso- 
‘nally had done so, but most certainly a 
pledge to that effect had been given by 
the government most distinctly. 

The motion was agreed to. 


STATE oF THE REPRESENTATION OF 
EpiInBuRGH.}] Onthe Motion of Mr. 
Abercromby, a petition, which he had 
presented last year to the House, was 
read. It was signed by nearly seven thou- 
sand persons, and prayed for an Inquiry 
into the state of the Representation of 
‘Edinburgh. 

Mr. Abercromby then rose, to submit to 
the House his promised motion, and ad- 
dressed the House to the following effect : 
— Mr. Speaker ; in obedience to the wishes 
of a very numerous, intelligent, and res- 
pectable body of my fellow-countrymen, 
i presented to the House in the course of 
the last session, that petition which has 
just been read. At the time I received it, 
{ found the House occupied with various 
and urgent questions, and in the exercise 
of that discretion which was vested in me, 
i felt that I should best consult the inter- 
est of the petitioners by postponing their 
case toa season when I might obtain the 
patient and undivided attention of. the 
House. I was desirous that that petition 
should be again read, as it contains a clear 
and distinct detail of the present state of 
the representation of Edinburgh, setting 
forth, in a striking manner, the grievances 
of which they complain. It has seldom 
happened, that a petition has been presen- 
ted to the House containing more respect- 
ful, and, at the same time, confiding 
janguage; and, if the result of this 
night should: prove that that confidence 
jias been misplaced, I shall have the bit- 
ier mortification, to feel, that the failure 


Mr. Abercromby's Motion on the 
‘must be attributed to the weakness and 
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inefficacy of the advocate whom the peti- 
tioners have most. unwisely chosen; for 
it can never be supposed, that their fai- 
lure could arise from a want of strength, 
or truth, or justice in their case. I am far 
from being insensible to the difficulties 
with which I should have to contend, were 
I about to submit a proposition of reform 
of a general, extended, or comprehensive 
nature. I know I should have to strug- 
gle with the recorded votes of this House, 
I should have to oppose the settled and 
fixed opinions of many individuals, and 
some might think, I should have to en- 
counter still stronger obstacles, not merely 
political prejudices, but motives of self- 
interest. But, although the measure which 
I mean this night to propose, will be of 
a limited and qualified nature, still I shall 
have to struggle with some of the difficul- 
ties ina minor degree, which would at- 
tend the discussion of the larger question. 
However, I shall be sustained by the 
strong conviction which I feel, that the 
more the facts and the details of the sub- 
ject are agitated and canvassed, the more 
apparent to the public will be the truth 
aud justice of the proposition. I also 
know, that the case of the Petitioners is 
upheld by a great mass of public opinion ; 
and therefore it is, I feel myself justified 
in looking forward with confidence to ulti- 
mate success. The petition, Sir, which you 
have just heard read, was voted at a very 
large and numerous meeting of the res- 
pectable inhabitants of the city of Edin- 
burgh. It is true, they had not the good 
fortune to have had the sanction of the 
Lord Provost, the chief magistrate of the 
city, for that gentleman had been 
of opinion, that he should best discharge 
his public duty by withholding his sanction 
from a meeting of his fellow citizens, as- 
sembled for the purpose so distinctly and 
respectfully stated in the petition. How- 
ever, the petition was adopted, as I have 
already said, by a most numerous and 
inteliigent body of men, and it contains 
the signatures of some of the most res- 
pectable inhabitants of Edinburgh, and I 
am persuaded, that they have the acqui- 
escence and cordial wishes for success of 
a very large majority of the people of 
Scotland. The petition contains nearly 
seven thousand signatures. Now, so large 
and numerous a body would, from mere 
numbers alone, be entitled to the favour- 
able consideration of the House; but 
when I see who they are, I can baldly as- 
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sert, that there never was a petition which 
-more urgently called for, or on behalf of 
which public justice more loudly deman- 
‘ded, the fullest and the most serious con- 
sideration. . The body of householders in 
Edinburgh amounts to 21 ,000, of that num- 
-ber 10,168 are rated at five pounds rent 
and upwards. That number includes fe- 
males, and those who are rated for two 
residences. Now, considering how Edin- 
burgh is situated I am sure I may fairly 
deduct from that number one fourth for 
females and absentees, which will leave it 
7,626. Deduct for the sick 1,000, and of 
the remaining. number more than three- 
fourths have signed the petition. Then I 
‘say, that the petition, from the character, 
number, and situation of those who have 
signed it, demands your attention. When 
it was put to the vote at the meeting to 
which I have alluded, those who had the 
conduct of it came to a resolution, that 
there should be as few signatures as pos- 
sible of those who were rated at a less ane | 
nual rent than 5/.; and at five different | 
places which were appointed to receive 
signatures, persons who felt interested in 
the subject, stationed themselves and ex- 
cluded all those who were not so rated ; 
and although there might be a few excep- 


tions, still I am sure the deductions I 
have made are more than the fact would 


warrant. When I say they were anxious 
to exclude all those who were rated low- 
er than 5/. I do not mean to insinuate 
(nothing further from my intention) that 
they were actuated by. the false notion, 
that no man had a right to be heard in 
that House, whose annual rent was not to 
that amount, but they adopted that course, 
knowing the value that would be attached 
to their petition, if the persons to whom it 
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was confided were enabled to make that 
statement. At least it affords a strong | 
presumption, that the petitioners have all | 
enjoyed the advantages of education, that | 
they have fixed residences, that they are 
possessed of property, and are therefore 
interested in the tranquillity of the coun- 
try.—These were the grounds upon which 
that course: was pursued, and if I know 
any thing of this House, they will derive 
more satisfaction from the petition, on 
account of this statement, which. is per- 
fectly consistent with truth and fact. 
Having thus described the character of 
the petitioners, I shall now come to the 
actual state of the Representation of 
Edinburgh, and I beg the. House to. re- 





member I am. now. speaking of a City, 
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which contains 100,000 inhabitants. Out 
of this body, in how many does the House 
suppose is the right of election vested? 
Nominally, it amounts to 33, but practi- 
cally to 19 [hear !]. This representation is 
vested in the magistrates and town coun- 
cil of Edinburgh, who amount to 33 in 
number. . This body is formed upon the 
principle of self election, for, although 
they do not individually elect themselves, 
still, in their corporate capacity, the prin- 
ciple is self election. Perhaps the best 
illustration of it I can give, is this—I 
elect my successor, and the price I am 
paid, is the right of choosing his succes- 
sor. That is the nature of the practice. 
Then of this 33, nineteen is the majority. 
So that, in point of fact, these nineteen 
persons constitute the body who possess 
the efficient representation in the metro- 
polis of Scotland. There were, it was 
true, the deacons, fourteen in number, 
who were nominally elected by the incor- 
porated trades, amounting to about 700 
persons. But, in what manner did these 
trades exercise the right of return? Each 
trade choses in what was called long leet, 
six persons. From that list the town 
council struck out three, and out of the 
remaining three chose the deacon. Un- 
less, therefore, these trades were enabled 
to return six persons, in all of whom they. 
had equal confidence, it was impossible 
for them to return the actual representa- 
tive in the corporation whom they de- 
sired. : 

This is the state of the representation 
existing in Edinburgh. Such is.the sys- 
tem of exclusion from all political power 
on the part of the property, the intelli- 
gence, the public spirit of that  interest- 
ing population. How such a system can 
be defended—on. what pretensions it can 
be maintained—I declare myself wholly 
at a loss to discover. They will not say, 
that such a system is upheld on the prin- 
ciple of property—for. the persons who 
form these incorporations, are but ordi- 
nary tradesmen, in possession of not 
greater wealth. than usually falls to the 
share of that. description of persons. _ Nor 
will such a system be sustained by any 
attempt to claim for these nineteen per- 
sons, In possession of the representation 
of the city of Edinburgh, ‘a spirit of pa- 
triotism, beyond. the reach of ordinary 
men, an exclusion from all those.personal 
motives, which so.generally govern human 
conduct—an absence of all.those interest- 
ed feelings, which too generally influence 
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the exercise of political power, when that 
power is placed in limited and uncon- 
trolled hands, To. set up such an argu- 
ment with the hope of palliating such a 
system of representation, if representation 
it can be called, would only expose these 
worthy. magistrates to the scorn and the 
odium of he great body, not only of the 

opulation amongst whom they reside, 
ce of the people of Scotland. So 
strongly do I feel this, that, unwilling to 
expose the corporation of Edinburgh to 
the ridicule of the country, I shall not 
suppose it possible that such a defence 
will be hazarded. When we look to the 
¢omposition of this House, it is easy for 
men to ascertain what will be the proba- 
ble motives which will operate on a body, 
constituted as the town council of Edin- 
burgh is; we may come to such a know- 
ledge by merely reflecting on those ordi- 
nary inducements to which I have before 
adverted. Is it not likely that thus pos- 
sessing such a power, to the exclusion of 
their fellow-citizens, they will dispense it 
rather with a view to their own private 
advantage than to the general benefit? 
There exists in almost all cases a certain 
sympathy between the representative and 
the constituent, and ftom the tendency of 
that disposition, it is easy to form an opi- 
nion of the kind of solicitude that prevails 
as tothe direction the choice will take. 
Is it not likely then, from the frame and 
constitution of the council in Edinburgh, 
that those who really make the return, in 
place of sending to this House a member 
who would discharge his high trust in a 
fearless and manly manner, will look out 
for one who has comnexions with the dis- 
pensers of patronage and possesses a 
ready access to the Treasury. Is it not 
to be expected, that such a body will 
view measures, not with reference to the 
great interests of the community, but 
solely as such measures will affect their 
own interests, comforts, and worldly ad- 
vancement ? 

But, if these are the natural results of 
euch a system, arising out of its very 
frame. and composition, what does the 
conduct of this town council actually dis- 
close? I have never heard of even the 
slightest participation, on the part of that 


Dody, in the feelings, the wishes, or the 
interests of the citizens of Edinburgh. 
The public feeling of that populous city, 
and.of other parts of Scotland, have been 
on questions of high political importance 
powerfully excited ; yet, in no one. case 
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that I have ever heard of, have I been 
able to discover any participation of feel- 
ing—any congeniality of sentiment, or 
identity of interests, on the part of the 
council with the public voice. . When we 
hear of the body who possess the efficient 
representation of Edinburgh at all, it is 
only when they are at variance with the 
great majority of their fellow-citizens. 
Can it then, I ask, for a moment be main- 
tained, that a member who owes his re- 
turn to this House to that body alone, can 
be called the member for the city of 
Edinburgh, or that the body who returns 
him can be supposed to respect in this 
House the feelings and opinions of its in- 
habitants? The fact is otherwise. The 
whole history of the city of Edinburgh 
— that the people and the corporation 
ave acted upon different views, and been 
guided by different impressions. All those 
institutions of a local character, which 
had heretofore been under their control, 
have been rescued from that control; 
and the date of their being thus rescued has 
been the commencement of their prospe- 
rity. This is the feeling that universally 
prevails throughout the great population 
of Edinburgh. If any new institution is 
in contemplation, the first, the last expres- 
sion, amongst all men, Whigs or Tories, 
no matter—is, ‘‘ For God’s sake keep 
the business out of the hands of the town 
council.” Upon. what principle then, I 
ask, is it, that. while to such. a body the 
public voice of their fellow-citizens would 
not confide the superintendence of the 
most insignificant of its local interests, 
the legislature will give it the exclusive 
power of exercising the greatest pri- 
vilege that freemen can discharge ; namely, 
the power of returning a representative to 
the House of Commons? Of the election, 
or of the member so returned, the citizens 
of Edinburgh know nothing, until they 
see the return in the gazette. In what 
relation of a representative can a person, 
selected by the town council, stand to- 
wards the great majority of the inhabi- 
tants? He might set at nought their so- 
licitations: might utterly defy them; 
might vote against every measure which 
benefitted their interests ; and with per- 
fect security, provided he was backed by 
the nineteen members of the town council 
[hear, hear !]. Not even the slightest 
connexion existed between such a choice 
and the wishes of the ——- . lam 
by no means disposed to speak of that 


body, the town council, in language that 
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the whole facts of the case do not estab- 
lish, I know the names of the individu- 
als who at this moment compose it, and, 
therefore, if [ were capable of acting upon 
any personal prejudices, there is, at least, 
no ground for the imputation. Indeed, 
in speaking of them-as I do, I only re- 
peat what has been the uniform expression 
of all who have turned their attention to 
their conduct. It is proverbial, that 
there is nothing new under the sun, and in 
reviewing the proceedings of the corpo- 
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fortunes, were attracted by many.induce- 
ments to reside there, together with an: 
intelligent and numerous class of house- 
holders. In such @ constitution of a po- 
pulation, what danger, I repeat, can be 
apprehended from. an extension of the 





ration of Edinburgh, I know I am but | 
stating that which has been the opinion of | 
every man who has ever spoke or written | 
on the question. In the year 1658, on a} 
great clamour being raised, from the preva- | 
lence of gross and undisputed abuses, | 
even the council themselves passed a 
resolution, describing the evils of the 
practice that prevailed in perpetuating 
magistracies in the same persons, to the 
exclusion of good and meritorious citizens. 
This act I have taken from a very able 
mphlet, which has been recently put 
into my hands; and the statements of 
which, if I had any doubts on the subject 
of the abuses of the present system of 
mis-representation, would have entirely 
removed them. My original impressions, 
strong as they certainly were against the 
duration of such a system, have by the 
writer been most fully confirmed and 
strengthened. 
: I now proceed to themain consideration 
which this question involves: What dan- 
ger, I ask, can possibly be suspected to 
arise from the change in the system of 
representation in Edinburgh which the 
petition of its inhabitants claims? Let 
us see who the persons are, who, under a 
more popular state of the representation, 
would possess the exercise of the elective 
franchise.: In taking this view of the 
question, we: must remember the circum- 
stances that _—* influence society 
in the city of Edinburgh. It being the 
seat of the supreme courts of judicature, 
and the residence, consequently, of the 
profession of the law, that of itself attracts 
all the activity, intelligence, and public 
spirit (for which that body: is so peculiarly 
distinguished ) to the metropolis. ‘Sucha 
class must, a8 they do, indeed, possess a 
eontrolling influence over the public opi- 
nion of the whole.people of ‘that country.. 
There was also a highly distinguished 
university, with all theinfluence of its en- 
pe eonme professors. A‘vastn umber also 
of respectable individuals, having realized 
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elective rights [hear, hear!}. Is it pos- 
sible that there can be any other result 
but benefit, if the legislature were wise 
enough to make the concession? I say: 
that the anxiety and solicitude for that 
extension are deeply felt in Edinburgh. 
I say that such feelings are spreading with 
rapidity throughout the whole of Scot- 
land. They have, the House may depend 
upon it, taken deep root there ; and there- 
fore it is, that I ask thisHouse—is it wise, 
is it prudent, to refuse to the inhabitants of 
Edinburgh this concession, possessing 98 
they do such a controlling power over 
the public opinion of the country gene- 
rally? Is it right to leave them in that 
state of dissatisfaction and alienation 
which at present exists? The inhabitants 
regard themselves as treated unjustly, as 
degraded and insulted, in being restricted 
from that power which freemen value 
most highly. They consider it a blot 
upon the constitution of the country. 
Believe me, Sir, that, in the present state 
of public opinion, if we allow such feelings 
to increase, and the dissatisfaction to be- 
come more aggravated, we shall have 
reason to regret that we refused so gratify- 
ing, so just, so necessary a concession. For 
its adoption there exist the highest political 
considerations, unaccompanied with the 
slightest apprehension of any danger. Re- 
fuse it, and the consequence will be; that 
the'existing dissatisfaction will swell until it 
assumes a most formidable character. Let 
the House bear in mind what the state of 
the representation in Scotland is generally. 
It is in the hands of an oligarchy, with 
the people utterly excluded. I shall, by a: 
close analogy, endeavour to make it: 
intelligible to the English members. 1 
shall suppose, for instance, that the:repre~ 
sentation of the great cities of London, 
Westminster, Bristol, &c. were in the 
hands of a small.compact body of nine- 
teen persons. I shall fancy, that in the 
English counties no man, no matter what 
his property in the soil might be, :had a 
right to vote except the lords of:manors ; 
that these manorial rights were capable of 
being sold to strangers and others’having 
no connexion with the people ; that they 
were split so as to conyey elective rights 
under an implied agreement, equally 
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binding with an expressed one, on gentle- 
mén, to vote ina certain way; and lastly, 
that in place of the House of Peers, as ex- 
isting here, we had an hereditary aristo- 
cracy, a portion of which were delegated 
to the legislature, and therefore the great 
body of which looked to those arrange- 
ments of manorial rights, those oligarchi- 
cal privileges, as the chief means of secu- 
ring ministerial influence. The truth is, 
that there never has been one instance of 
an election'in Scotland, where the rights 
of the people, as the people, have ever 
been recognized. If the House were 
wise, it would hail with promptitude the 
opportunity of making, at this advanta- 
geous moment, an experiment so likely 
to be productive of benefit. But it is 
possible, that, as there can be no specific 
ground of objection to the proposition, so 
far as it applies to the population of 
Edinburgh, an objection may be made on’ 
the assumption, that it is a step in the 
progress’ of parliamentary reform, and 
that therefore it ought to be resisted. I 
must repeat here what I stated on a for- 
mer occasion, namely, that there is no obli- 
gation’on any member who supports the 
present proposition, to vote for the great 
question of parliamentary reform. But, I 
put this question to the House, and with 
confidénce await the answer : were England 
situated as Scotland is, as to the system 
of her representation ; were the people of 
this kingdom’ excluded, as the people 
of Scotland are, from all share in the 
elective franchise, then I:ask, is there an 
English member in this House who would 
venture to declare himself opposed to a 
reform:‘in parliament ? If that be the fact, 
then why should we say that to be right 


and expedient, with regard to Scotland,’ 


which, under the same circumstances, we 
would not venture to say was right with re- 
gard to England ? When the general ques- 
tion of reform has been discussed‘in this 


House, the language of its opponents has’ 


been, that the people already possess a 
full power in the constitution of this 
House ; and that an extension of that pow- 


er would be inexpedient. Insufficient as’ 


this power may be in the minds of those 
who are friendly to reform, the-very found- 
ing the objection to it, on the ground that 
the people possess at present a full share of 
that power, is an admission of the princi- 
ple, that they ought to possess the power. 
Why, then, should not that principle be 
extended to the people’ of Edinburgh ? 


The anti-reformers of England are bound: 
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to vote for the reform of Scotch represen-' 
tation on their own assumption. Scotland: 
is not represented in parliament—no, not: 
even as England is said to be. .I should 
like to see the man who would be bold: 
and daring enough to say, that if the re-' 
presentation of England were like that: of 
Scotland, there ought not to be reform. 
With what face can the House continue 
to withhold this first privilege of free citi- 
zens, namely—the right of choosing their 
own representatives? But then it is said 
that the people of Scotland are repre- 
sented by the parliament of England. 
Perhaps they are as well, or better repre-" 
sented by the English gentlemen than by 
their own members. But, are there no 
interests separate from those of the peo- 
ple of England to be looked after? Were 
there not obvious distinctions ‘ between 
this country and Edinburgh, that actually 
demonstrated the necessity of having in 
this House men who possessed the confi- 
dence, and who spcke the opinions of the 
Scotch people? Scotland had a different’ 
system of jurisprudence, and a different’ 
Church establishment. Much had been 
said of virtual representation; but, did: 
not these great interests require in that 
House at least five-and-forty members who 
were the object of the choice of the peo- 
ple of Scotland. At all events, in the 
case I at present press, where the demand 
for concession is urgent and the remedy. 
safe, I cannot anticipate ‘the objections to 
accede to it. . If there be in this country 
persons who will not rest satisfied without 
some great, thorough, and comprehensive 
system of reform—these are the very class 
of men who will rejoice in the refusal of 
this House to attend to the prayer of the 
present petition. For if it should go forth 
under the sanction of this House, that be- 
cause the general question is to be. resisted, 
every flagrant abuse is to be continued,’ 
lest the remedy may be considered a step 
in the general progress—if such are the’ 
anxious feélings of the people of Scotland 
on their interests, rapidly extending—if 
such, I repeat, is to be the determined 
conduct of this House, then, I say, it must 
prepare itself to find embodied against it 
all descriptions of reformers, I shall now 
move, Sir, ** That leave’ be given to 
bring ‘in a bill for the more effectual Re- 
presentation of the city of Edinburgh.” 
Mr. Stuart ‘Wortley. observed, that 
he had listened with considerable at- 
tention ‘tothe speech of the hon. and 
learned gentleman, “but had not been 
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able to discover the least argument for 
the alteration he proposed [hear, hear! 
from the Opposition benches]. He 
‘would repeat his assertion, that, in his 
judgment, the hon, and learned gentle- 
man had made out no case to induce the 
House to alter the constitution of the 
representation of Scotland. The House 
would bear in mind, that it was simply 
on the ground of the form of the repre- 
sentation in Scotland that the hon. and 
learned gentleman called for the alter- 
ation. He had made out no case of mis- 
management. He did not impute to the 
burghs or corporations of Scotland any 
overt act of corruption or venality. Had 
he established any charge of that charac- 
ter, then indeed there would be ground 
for the interposition of parliament. Had 
the hon. and learned member shown that 
these rights of the corporations of Scot- 
land, or that of the city of Edinburgh, 
were invasions of the more extended 
rights of the people, and that their pre- 
sent tenure was by usurpation? He had 
made no such attempt; because he well 
knew, that no such conclusion could be 
supported by facts. Since Edinburgh had 
been Edinburgh—since the boroughs of 
Scotland had been Scotch burghs, the 
same frame and constitution had existed. 
The hon. and learned gentleman, with 
this conviction, had rested his argument 
on other grounds. He had asked, whe- 
ther public opinion in Scotland, ought 
not to be gratified? But, if he had laid 
ee grounds, why should they stop here ? 
f Edinburgh was not properly supplied 
with electors, having only thirty three, 
what must be the state of eager, which 
had not a quarter of those votes? Why 
should they stop at the representation of 
Scotland? Was not the alleged evil as 
great in the close corporations of Eng- 
land? Did not the cities of London and 
Westminster return representatives, to 
the exclusion of a large majority of those 
who resided within those two cities ? Wh 
should the population of Liverpool, which 
was 100,000, have an elective body con- 
sisting of no more than 3,000? The right 
of voting was, in every case, limited to 
corporations, which consisted, some of 
more, and some of less numbers. But, as 
to the representation, he could not see 
the least reason for the-‘present motion. 
Edinburgh was unquestionably filled with 
an enlightened and moral population. Of 
all cities that a stranger could enter with- 
in the British dominions, Edinburgh pre- 
VOL. X. 
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sented the fewest objects for dissatisfac- 
tion and the most for admiration. Look- 
ing to the actual condition of Edinburgh, 
he must be allowed to say, that he never 
visited it without a proud recollection, 
feeling how strangers must be struck with 
the character of the people. Was it not 
creditable to the magistracy and the good 
government of the city to know that such 
was the general impression? Descended 
as he was from Scotch ancestors, though 
born and educated in England, and having 
some property in that kingdom, he had 
always participated fully in such a feeling, 
on his many visits to that metropolis. Such 


| comfort, such order, such decency in all 


its regulations; and these were the work 
of the town council! If this city were 
taken as an example of the defective na- 
ture of the Scotch burghs, it was badly 
chosen. But if representation in Scotland 
had actually worked as the hon. and 
learned gentleman had stated, what use 
would arise from the reform in Edin- 
burgh alone? None. But, viewed as a 
step in the progress of reform, as it was 
called, it was allowing the first insertion 
of the wedge. Before the House acceded 
to motions of that character, it was bound 
to reflecton those engagements, which had 
been ratified by the articles of Union be- 
tween the two countries. At that period, 
the integrity of the burghsand corporations 
was regarded with as much jealousy as the 
Church establishment of Scotland. When 
an attempt was made on the memorable 
riot in Edinburgh, so eloquently described 
in a novel written by the great person 
whom we do not know, he meant the 
Porteous Riot, as it was called, to inter- 
fere with the rights and practices of the 
corporations of Scotland, in the precise 
case of the rights and privileges of the 
corporation of the city of Edinburgh, the 
duke of Argyle, in his place in the House 
of Lords, held the following language :— 
‘‘ To pass the present bill, my lords, in 
the shape it is now in, is what I will be 
bold to say, and I say it of my own know- 

ledge, and of my own experience (but 
with all the respect that is due to this au- 

gust assembly ), it is what even the whole 

legislative body cannot do. I was in the 

parliament of Scotland when that part of 
the treaty of Union relating to the privi- 

leges of the royal burghs was settled, and, 

my lords, these privileges were put upon 

the same footing with religion; that is, 

they were not alterable by any subsequent 





parliament of Great Britain. It is true, 
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some moved, that they should be sub- 
mitted to such alterations as the parlia- 
ment of Great Britain should in time 
eoming, for good reasons, think fit to 
make. But, my lords, after a full debate, 
it was carried, that they should not be 
subject to any such alterations. The na- 
tion of Scotland, in all the proceedings at 
that time, treated with England as an in- 
dependent and free people; and as that 
treaty, my lords, had no other guarantee 
for the due performance of its articles, 
but the faith and honour of a British par- 
liament, it would be both unjust and un- 
generous, should this House agree to any 
proceeding that has the least tendency 
to infringe it.” Lord Hardwicke, who 
opposed the duke of Argyle, found it 
nevertheless necessary to agree to his 
grace’s general propositions, which he ac- 
knowledged in the following terms:—“ As 
I very much respect the noble peer,whe 
spoke last. I shall be likewise far from 
doubting of the truth of what he has ad- 
vanced with regard to.the tenderness 
which the last parliament of Scotland ex- 
pressed for the right of the royal burghs 
in that kingdom. I say, I shall be far 
from doubting it, because the noble lord 
advances it from his own knowledge. But 
these privileges must be always looked 
upon as privileges which the citizens of 
Edmburgh immemorially enjoyed, and of 
which they could not be deprived with- 
out injuring them, not only as citizens of 
Edinburgh, but as subjects of the king- 
dom. Had a bill been brought into par- 
liament for breaking their charter, dis- 
solving their corporation, or taking from 
them their right of sending a representa- 
tive to parliament; that, indeed, had 
been striking at essentials, and there 
would have been great weight in what 
was objected by the noble lord.”* Such 
were the privileges of the city of Edin- 
burgh. And what did the motion of 
the hon. and learned gentleman propose 
to do? To take those privileges from 
that city; to.destroy those rights which 
the constitution had imparted [hear, 
hear!]. He knew the meaning -of that 
cheer. It meant, that such privileges 
were not granted by the constitution: 
but, the fact.was, that privileges of that 
description were. trusts vested: in certain 
bodies for the good of the people. When 
once vested they could not be withdrawn, 
unless some case of gross abuse and mis- 
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conduct in the exercise of them were 
first established. The question for the 
House. now to determine was, whether 
they would consent to begin a system of 
reform, the progress of which, if it were 
once commenced, every man of the least 
sagacity could easily foresee. For his 
part, he for one, thought the House of 
Commons, as it was, sufficient for the go- 
vernment of this country. He had seen 
the House of Commons carry the coun- 
try through good andevil days: he had seen 
the House of Commons carry the country 
through war: he had seen the House of 
Commons carry the country through 
peace, until at Jast the hon. gentleman 
opposite were obliged to allow, that it 
was in the most flourishing and improving 
condition. With the constitution of a 
House of Commons which had so cone 
ducted the country he was perfectly sa- 
tisied, It was undoubtedly true, that 
there were some modes of returning mem- 
bers to that House which were irregular 
and anomalous; but, under the present 
system of representation generally, the 
country had risen; nay, Scotland had 
especially risen, in a manner which could 
not be believed by those who had not 
been in that country. He knew perfectly 
well, and so did the hon. and learned 
mover, that there were many persons 
in this country who were more inclined 
towards democracy than towards mo- 
narchy. By such persons, a change in 
the constitution of parliament was cer- 
tainly desired. But retaining, as he 
did, an attachment to a limited mo- 
narchy, wishing to see the king with a 
certain portion of power, the House 
of Lords with a certain portion of 
power, and the House of Commons, 
as at present, with a great share of 
power, hoped things would remain as 
they were. He was not desirous that the 
people should have all the power. Such 
were his views on the subject. He was 
far from believing, that the hon. and 
learned gentleman was fond of re- 
publicanism; but, such motions tended 
to cherish republican sentiments. They 
encouraged vituperation of the existing 
system. To accede to the motion weuld 
be the first step to the destruction of the 
elective rights of every corporation in the 
kingdom ; and it would be ‘much better 
for the hon. and learned gentleman to 
move at once for a removal of ali the 
rotten boroughs. He should meet the 
motion with a direct negative. Y 
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Lord John Russell expressed his utter 
astonishment to hear any honourable 
member contend, that the object of the 
motion was not desired by the people of 
Edinburgh, in the face of the petition of 
those very people themselves. _ That 
Scotland could be supposed solemnly to 
have stipulated at the Union, that nine- 
teen eect in the city of Edinburgh, 
should return a representative to the 
House of Commons, in. spite of, and 
sometimes in contradiction to, the remain- 
ing 21,000 of the respectable inhabitants, 
was so complete an absurdity, that he 
could not believe it ever entered any 
heads but such as were sometimes to be 
found in that House. There were some 
things which appeared so extraordinary 
and absurd at first hearing, that even 
. public meetings, at which frequently the 
most ignorant were present, rejected 
them; and they could be propounded 
only in the House of Commons. Of that 
description was the proposition of the 
hon. member for Yorkshire, with respect 
to the solemn stipulation to which he had 
adverted. The hon. member for York- 
shire had also discovered, that the consti- 
tution of the House of Commons was so 
admirable, that it had led the country 
through all its difficulties—through all 
the good and evil it had experienced, 
But, did the hon. gentleman mean to say, 
that the present state of the country— 
that its gradual recovery from the distress 
by which it had been nearly overwhelmed 
-—was at all attributable to the wisdom of 
that House? Why, when the distress. of 
the agricultural interest was at the highest, 
did ministers venture to say that they had 
any Proposition to make to remove that 
distress? On the contrary, was it not 
said by gentlemen on the Opposition side 
of the House, and at last acceded to by 
the gentlemen on the other side, that 
there could be no relief given, except b 
relieving the country from taxation 
Was not that proposition at first treated 
with scorn? And was it not said, that 
the natural course of events, seconded by 
the energy and industry of the people of 
England, would relieve us from any diffi- 
culties? And.that, in fact, was the case. 
What man of common sense was there 
‘but must see that it was so? We had 
also the advantage of living under some 
good laws, and it was owing to the secu- 
nity derived from the knowledge that 
those laws could not be violated, that the 
country flourished, even in despite of the 
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corrupt manner in which that House was 
constituted. The hon. member for York- 
shire seemed apprehensive, that the gen- 
tlemen on the Opposition side of the 
House were going to form a republican 
constitution; but he could not concur in 
that apprehension. From the constitution 
of some republics—that of Holland, for 
example—-such a motion as this could 
not safely be entertained; but, in this 
country, where there existed a House of 
Lords with great independent privileges, 
no danger need be apprehended. There 
being a King and a House of Lords en- 
dowed with large powers, and possessed 
of the respect and veneration of the peo- 
ple, the House of Commons belonged to 
the people, and the more the people were 
truly represented in it, the more satisfied 
they would be with the constitution ge- 
nerally. ‘ But,” said the hon. gentle- 
man, “if you grant this boon to Edin- 
burgh, why not grant it to Glasgow, or 
to Dundee?” And he (lord J. R.) was 
ready to do so, if as strong a case were 
made out. But, his hon. and learned 
friend had made out so strong a case for 
Edinburgh ‘that no other that he had 
heard could be compared with it. He 
had shown, not. only that Edinburgh was 
not represented, but that the country, in 
the centre of which it stood, was not re- 
prepeaey™ His hon. and learned friend 

ad shown, that that great and enlight- 
ened country was not represented; and 
he would himself add, with reference to 
the city of Edinburgh, from a personal 
knowledge of it, that, if there were any 
people among whom an experiment of 
parliamentary reform might be safely 
tried, it was among the inhabitants of 
Edinburgh, who were distinguished for 
their love of order, and for the enlighten- 
ed, calm, and deliberate view which they 
took of political subjects, They were 
under the influence of persons, the very 
reverse of wild in their principles, and 
whose abilities were such, that if they were 
in that House, they would be reckoned 
amongst its greatest ornaments. Those 
who knew Edinburgh, knew this to be 
the fact; and that if the people of that 
city were to be put in possession of popu- 
lar rights, theywould use those rights, not 
rashly, but with discretion and moderation. 
Hewasconvinced that no better beginning 
could be made in the coursé of amend- 
ment, than by acquiescing in his hon. 
and learned friend’s motion. 

Lord Binning declared, that the prin- 
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ciples which thenoblelord hadjustlaid down 
were such ashe could never subscribe to. 
The noble lord and those who thought 
with him on the subject of parliamentary 
reform, finding that they were unable to 
carry that question as a whole, were de- 
termined if they could, to accomplish it 
piece by piece; and they well knew 
that if they could, in any one instance, 
be successful, that case would stand them 
in stead as a precedent for further inno- 
vation. The noble lord had argued that 
a regard to the character of the House, 
and to the removal of the existing stains 
and spots on the face of its constitution, 
should induce them to restore it to its 
purity, by giving to the people of the 
city of Edinburgh, which the noble lord 
described, and justly described, as de- 
serving of every consideration, a greater 
share than it possessed in the representa- 
tivesystem of thecountry. Against this ge- 
neral principle heforone must protest. He 
willingly admitted, that in cases in which 
corruption and malversation were proved, 
that House was bound, and it had always 
shown itself ready, to apply a corrective, 
So far he was quite disposed to go. But, 
to the removal of such spots and stains as 
the noble lord alluded to, to the de- 
struction of close, or comparatively close 
corporations, in which, by institutions 
existing from time immemorial, the right 
of voting for members of parliament was 
confined to a certain number of indivi- 
duals, he for one would never consent. 
The noble lord had begun his speech, by 
expressing his surprise at what had fallen 
from his hon. friend the member for 
Yorkshire, on the subject of the debate, 
in the reign of George the Sécond, be- 
tween the duke of Argyle and ord Hard- 
wicke. But, could the noble earl, with 
all his ingenuity in ascribing various 
meanings to words, ‘rail the seal from 
offthebond.” (Could he deny that it was 
stipulated, by one of the articles of the 
Union, that the old chartered rights of 
boroughs in Scotland. should in all times 
be preserved and maintained? That was 
what the article stated; and it was out of 
the power of the noble lord, or the han. 
and Jearned gentleman, to get rid of the 

lain meaning of those words. But they 
assumed that the change they proposed 
would be for the benefit of Scotland. 
Thus they began by begging the ques- 
tion. Now he, and those who thought 
with him, doubted whether the change 
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They were sure that it would not tend to 
the benefit of Scotland to endeavour to 
make any change in the constitution ge- 
nerally, and above all in the constitution 
of the House of Commons.; and he for 
one, as a Scotchman, and as deeply inte- 
rested as any man could be for the happi- 
ness of his country, even if he thought 
the representation in Scotland bad, would 
not consent to amend it, if he thought, 
as he thought on the present occasion, 
that by so doing he should infallibly sub- 
vert the whole representative system of 
the empire. He by no. means meant to 
say that the present representative system 
of Scotland was the best that could pos- 
sibly be devised. He readily admitted, 
that ifthat House were about to settle a 
constitution for a new country, or to 
grant a new constitution to any country, 
it would not enter his head to frame that 
constitution in strict conformity to the 
representative system in Scotland. He 
would go a step further. If by any 
strange and extraordinary concurrence of 
circumstances, Scotland were to be com- 
letely divided and separated from Eng- 

and, a case would then arise as different 
from the present as light from darkness ; 
and it might justly become a matter of 
doubt, if the government of Scotland 
ought to be continued to be carried on, 
without considerable changes in the re- 
resentative system of that country. 

e hon. and learned mover had argued 

as if there were no public opinion 
in Scotland, or as if that public opinion 
had no weight. But the fact was. 
that public opinion had very great 
weight in that country. It operated 
powerfully on the representatives for 
Scotland ; and the doors of the House of 
Commons were open to receive, and the 
representatives of the empire at large 
willing to hear, all the representations 
that the people of Scotland might feel 
disposed to make: To him it appeared, 
that no case had been made out by the 
hon. and learned mover. - All those who 
argued the question took especial care to 
separate Scotland from England as much 
as possible in their consideration of it. 
Now, that was most unconstitutional. 
The representation of Scotland formed a 
component part of the representation of 
the empire. It was by the representatives 
of the empire. at large, that the liberties 
and happiness of the people of Scotland 
were protected and secured, The hon. 
and learned mover had been well remind. 


SoS reacted 


wanted to’ know why Edinburgh had been 
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ed by the hon, member for Yorkshire, 
that he had begun in the wrong place. 
But the fact was, as he had already ob- 
served; that the object was, to obtain that 
by piecemeal, which it was found im- 
practicable to obtain as a whole. For 
instance, Grampound was one of those 
spots and stains on the constitution, of 
which the noble lord complained. By 
taking away Grampound here, and Edin- 
burgh there, and Glasgow and so on, the 
advocates of what was called parlia- 
mentary reform, hoped they might 
eventually achieve their .object. He 


selected for the present: experiment ? 
The noble lord, indeed, had said, that he 
was very willing to take Glasgow too. 
Yes, and every other borough inthe king- 
dom, no*doubt. But he (lord B.) was 
talking to those who had no such object 
—he was talking to those who wished to 
uphold: the constitution—and to those 
persons he would observe, that there was 
nothing in the case of Edinburg which 
pointed it out as the place to be selected 
for this experiment. _ Why Edinburgh, 
and_not Glasgow ? The case of Glasgow 
was much stronger than that of Edinburgh. 
Glasgow was. only one of four boroughs 
represented by a single member, yet 
Gle ‘ow was more populous than. Edin- 
burgie: it was one of the largest manu- 
facturing towns in the kingdom ; it was 
the second place in point of population, 
being inferior in that respect only to Lon- 
don ; and yet thie great town, with all its 
population and all its commerce, had only 
the fourth share of a representative in 
parliament. If he were to choose be- 
tween Glasgow and Edinburgh on the 
present occasion, he would certainly pre- 
fer Glasgow, and give it'a member to 
itself; and he did not think the people of 
Glasgow were much obliged to the hon. 
and. learned gentleman for having left 
them’ in the lurch.—But the noble lord | 
seemed to think, that the measure, which | 
he considered a proper one in.itself, was 
rendered more proper by the respectable 
character of the individuals for whose 
supposed benefit it was to be adopted. 
The noble lord’ could not have more 
respect for the character of the inhabi- 
tants of his (lerd B’s.) native place than 
he had. He perfectly concurred in the 
praises which the noble lord had be- 
stowed on the people of Edinburgh. They 
deserved them all. But was it any argu- 
ment in favour of altering the institutions 
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of a place, that it happened to contain 
many virtuous and respectable persons ? 
On such a ground, it might be proposed 
to change the constitution of any place, 
not because there was manifest corrup- 
tion of a political kind, but because the 
people were morally good. But, where 
would be the end. of selecting places on 
the score of character? Would it be a 
wise principle to establish, that a change 
of political institutions was to be the re- 
ward of virtue and good conduct ; and 
that the House of Commons were to be the 
— and the dispensers of that reward? 
—He had heard with much pleasure the 
just encomiums which the hon. member 
for Yorkshire had bestowed on the cha- 
racter and conduct of the House of Com- 
mons. That hon, member had spoken of 
the House with a strong and a due sense 
of the benefits which it had conferred on 
the country. He had truly stated, that 
the Househad carried the country through 
good and through evil, through peril and 
difficulty, through a long and tremendous 
war ; and that they had at length brought 
it toa state of peace, and thank God! 
toa condition improving and prosperous 
beyond precedent. The noble lord, not 
being very well able to deny the result 
had contented himself with denying ‘that 
the House of Commons either had. or 
could possibly have had any share in pro- 
ducing it. He (lord B.) did not suppose 
that the hon. member fur Yorkshire meant 
to confine his praise to the House of 
Commons. He was sure that the hon. 
member did not mean to exclude from it 
the people of England whose conduct, 
throughout the whole of the late awful 
contest, could never be enough applaud- 
ed, and would be dwelt upon with 
pride by future historians, and held 
up as a brilliant example to other nations. 
But, that which he (lord B.) considered 
as the true test on the present occasion 
was, that during the whole of the period 
to which he had just alluded, the senti- 
ments of the House of Commons were in 
strict accordance with the sentiments of 
the people; and it was in that point of 
view especially, that he thought the en- 
comiums of the. hon. member for York- 
shire, on the House of Commons, peculi- 
arly justified—The hon. and learned mo- 
ver had begun his speech, by giving some 
account of the petition which had been 
— to the House, on the subject of 
is motion.. He had understood the hon. 
and learned gentleman to say, that great 
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pains had been taken to exclude from 
signing the petition all persons who were 
not rated at five pounds a-year. Now, 
really, it wasamost extraordinary proceed- 
ing-on the part of these popular leaders, 
these determined Whigs, to take upon 
themselves to put inquiries to the good 
people of Edinburgh on this subject “ Are 
you rated at five poundsa year”? ‘ No, 
only at four pounds ten.” “ Oh! then 
you must not sign our petition.” These 
gentlemen certainly resembled what the 
French called the .aristocracie populaire, 
and yet they boasted, that the petition 
was signed by six or seven thousand per- 
sons! Now really, he wished to know 
how, after all, the persons who were post- 
ed at various places to receive signatures 
could ascertain, that the persons offering 
to sign came within the prescribed limita- 
tion. The inquiry would be impracticable, 
if it were decent; and it would not be de- 
cent, if it were practicable. However, it 
appeared that, after great pains had been 
taken, after speeches had been uttered, 
and pamphlets published by persons un- 
doubtedly of eminent abilities and informa- 
tion, out of 21,000 persons, 6 or 7,000 had 
been induced to sign this petition to the 
House of Commons, praying for a change 
in. the representation of the city of Edin- 
burgh. So far was he, however, from be- 
ing overwhelmed by such an authority in 
favour ‘of the hon. and learned gentle- 
man’s motion, that the only thing that 
surprised him was, that the petition had 
not been signed ~ e much greater num- 
ber of persons.’ The nuisance complained 
of was, according to the hon. and learned 
gentleman, intolerable; the town council 
monopolized the rightsand privileges of the 
inhabitants of Edinburgh ; and yet, when 
& petition was prepared to be presented to 
the House of Commons, praying for an 
abatement of that nuisance, and a resto- 
ration of those rights and privileges, out 
of 21,000 householders,only 6 or 7,000 
could be prevailed upon to subscribe it! 
And, let it be recollected, that even from 
this number some deduction ought pro- 
bably ‘to be made, for those who perhaps 
signed their names twice over, or who did 
so, from ‘mere amusement and wanton- 
ness ; 60 that the friends of the petition 
had no right to say that it proceeded from 
even a third of the mhabitant household- 
ers.—But, if the petition actually had spo- 
ken the sentiments of a third of the inha- 
bitant householders of Edinburgh, was 
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the parliamentary reformers wished them 
to do, that they were asked to do it? If 
that were to be admitted, they would soon 
have numerous petitions, from towns, and 
even from counties in England ; some 
calling for extended qualifications ; others 
for qualifications which had not hitherto 
existed ; and others bewailing the exist- 
ence of any qualifications at all. Under 
such circumstances, he imagined it would 
be considered very praiseworthy in the 
House of Commons to stand out against 
s0 great a variety of demands; and he 
trusted they would show their opinion on 
the subject in the present instance. If at 
any time when the popular feeling hap- 
pened to be excited, the inhabitants of any 
district or town were to require a change 
in their constitution, and their requisition 
were to be listened to, parliament would 
never be at rest for amoment. The con- 
stitution would be altered every day at 
the popularis aura. There were abun- 
dance of deficiencies to be supplied. 
Where was the member for Leeds? 
Where was the member for Manchester ? 
Where was the member for Birmingham ? 
Where was the member for Sheffield ? 
Why did not the noble Jord remonstrate 
with his hon. and Jearned friend on his 
unjust partiality for the city of Edinburgh, 
when others stood so much in need of his 
assistance? Why was Leeds to be totally 
neglected and left unrepresented ? Why 
was not the ancient and medicinal city of 
Bath, with its $6,000 inhabitants, taken 
under the patronage of the hon. and 
tearned member for Calne? There a cor- 
poration of not more than. nineteen or 
twenty persons returned beth the repre- 
sentatives, and that corporation was con- 
fined almost entirely to the learned facult 

of medicine. According to.his (lord B's.) 
view of the question. He never would 
consent to disfranchise even the Bath 
doctors ; but, with that instance staring 
him in the face, ‘it was, surely, a little too 
much for the hon. and learned gentleman 
to come down with a grave complaint 
about Edinburgh, as if that were the only 
place in the empire so unjustly treated. 
Let Bath tremble if Edinburgh fall! for 
they stood in precisely the same predica- 
ment. The noble lord, the member for La- 
nark (lord A. Hamilton ), onthe two great 
occasions when he had brought under the 
notice of parliament the state of ‘the Re- 
presentation in Scotland, had followed the 
same course as that pursued by the bon. 
and learned gentleman to-night. In dis- 
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cussing the questions by the Royal Burghs, 
and oF the coamabes af Amt dy he had 
invariably told the House, to put out of its 
view the subject of parliamentary reform 
A long lecture to the same effect had 
been read by the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Calne [Mr. Abercromby across 
the table, denied that he had said a word 
of the kind.}] Such at least was the con- 
clusion to be drawn from what he had 
stated, and yet it was.clearly shewn that 
parliamentary reform, if it were good for 
any thing, ought to be extended to Scot- 
land. The hon. and learned gentleman had 
said for instance—‘‘ Thereisno rea son up- 
onearth, why you, the House, should not 
adopt this motion ; if you are consistent, 
you will approve it, because you uphold 
the mixed popular constitution of the Bri- 
tish empire.’ The conclusion was inevi- 
table ; the assertion was, that there was 
nothing popular in the elections in Scot- 
land, and, consequently, that parliamen- 
tary reform ought to be extended to that 
country, in order to make them. popular. 
He hoped thehon. and learned gentlemen, 
by this display of ingenuity, would not 
be led to fall into the common error of 
thinking the cases of Scotland and Eng- 
land separate and distinct; in point of 
truth, reason, .and justice, they were the 
same, although it might answer a tempo- 
rary purpose to represent them as differ- 
ent. The people of Scotland were influ- 
enced by the debates here, and the de- 
bates here were influenced, in return, by 
the people of Scotland, The press was 
perfectly free in Scotland, and though the 
church establishment might not be the 
same as that in England, the people ofboth 
were one in feeling and one in interest. If 
Scotland were to be considered a compo- 
nent part of the British empire, the argu- 
ment, if good for anything, applied to it 
in.every way. Ifthe people of Scotland 
valued the constitution under which they 
lived and flourished, they would not con- 
sent to this breach which the hon. and 
learned gentleman was anxious to make 
in that part which was most. assailable, 
and which ought, therefore, to be most 
strenuously and most carefully defended. 
The motion, if carried, coulddo no possible 
good to Edinburgh, which had so flou- 
_ Tished and improved under the govern- 
ment of a town council. Of that town 
council,and its members, he knew nothing: 
he only knew, that the city was under 
the greatest obligations to it; and he was 
not prepared to treat so important a body, 
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as if it were the corporation of some small 
borough which thought of nothing but 
eating and drinking, The greatest im- 


‘provements in Edinburgh had been car- 


ried on, under the auspices of the town 
council, and, owing to their exertions and 
superintendence, that ancient city now 
excited the admiration of all strangers, 
whether foreigners or Englishmen, . Upon 
this point he begged to appeal to those 
who had seen Edinburgh, at that most in- 
teresting moment when it was honoured 
with the presence of its sovereign.. Was 
there any thing at that time, which could 
lead to the supposition, that the misera- 
ble inhabitants were living under the rule 
of a petty, close, and narrow-minded cor- 
poration. He gave the present motion his 
most decided opposition, and he was pers 
suaded that the people of Edinburgh felt 
no sympathy with the bon. and learned 
member who had. introduced it. 

Sir J. Newport, in reference to what had 
fallen from the hon. member for York~ 
shire. on the claims of parliament, as the 
authors of the present prosperous state of 
the country, said, that he had lived long 
enough to remember the panegyrics rung 
out by its members upon the parliament 
of Ireland, previous to the union. It was 
said, that they were proceeding in. the 
best of all possible ways to secure the 
happiness the people of Ireland; in 
short, that nothing could be wiser or bet- 
ter than the measures they adopted. He 
would venture to say, that if the debates 
from the year 1790 to 1800 were gone 
through, it would be found that. nine- 
tenths consisted of eulogiums pronounced 
by the parliament of Ireland upon itself, 
How well deserved those eulogiums had 
been, it was needless for him to point out ; 
enough was known to make him and 
others very sceptical as to the justice of 
the praises which the hon. member for 
Yorkshire had so liberally lavished. The 
Irish parliament had accelerated its own 
downfall, by separating itself from the 
feelings and interests of the people they 

rofessed to represent; and it was not 
improbable that, in the case of England; 
the same cause would lead to the same 
effect. The noble lord who spoke last 
had. maintained, that the petition so re- 
spectably and so numerously signed, did 
not mail the sentiments of the inhabitants 
of Edinburgh. But, if this were true, why 
had no counter-petition been got up and 
laid upon the table? Sufficient time had 
been allowed; as the petition now before 
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the House had been presented last year ; 


and although the lord provost had refused 
to'summon the meeting at which it was 
agreed to, he might, perhaps, without any 
great ‘difficulty, have been induced to 
sanction, even with his presence, an as- 
sembly which had for its object the de- 
feat of the present motion [hear, hear !]. 
The noble lord had asked, why the case 
of Glasgow had not been brought for- 
ward to-night as well as that of Edin- 
burgh? The answer -was plain—because 
there was no petition from Glasgow. As 
to the signatures to the petition from 
Edinburgh, it could not be denied that 
per were those of people of character 
and property, since the greatest pains had 
been taken to exclude all others; yet, the 
opponents of the object in view now 
turned round, and the very men, who on 
all former occasions had ridiculed repre- 
sentations from what they termed the 
rabble, complained, that the petition upon 
the table did not come from the inhabi- 
tants at large, but only from a select class. 
The point for which the noble lord had 
contended was neither more nor less than 
this, that, because there are many blots 
and defects in the system of representa- 
tion, on that very account it was improper 
to commence a remedy.In other words, the 
worse the whole state of the representation 
was, the more fit it was to allow it to go on 
untilitarrived,if he mightso say, at the per- 
fection of evil. If the House rejected the 
present motion, and persevered in an ob- 
stinate refusal to listen to the just’ com- 
plaints of the people on the subject of re- 
presentation, it might in time exhaust the 
patience of the nation, and accelerate its 
own downfall [hear!]. “As soon as the 
right hon. baronet sat down, the ques- 
tion was called for from the Ministerial 
Benches. - 

‘Mr. Kennedy expressed ‘his surprise, 
that the right hon. gentleman, the: mem- 
ber for Edinburgh (Mr. W. Dundas), had 
not thought it worth his while to deliver 
his opinion upon the present occasion. 
Under all the circumstances, his silence 
was remarkable ; for the right hon. gen- 
tleman had ‘stated at a former time, : as 
would probably be remembered, that 
whenever this debate was brought on, he 
should not fail to be in his place to make 
the House acquainted with his sentiments. 
Perhaps the right hon. gentleman thought 
that his notions were pretty well under- 
stood and it was much better for him to act 
consistently, and say nothing ; feeling that 
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he had, in truth, no right to speak on the 
question, as he was not in fact the repre- 
sentative of thepeople of Edinburgh [hear, 
hear !}. He should not have troubled-the 
House this evening, had he not observed, 
that some hon. gentleman had made use of 
an unwarrantableargument connected with 
the act of union with Scotland. The 
same argument had been employed last 
year, but as it was then fully exposed and 
exploded, he had hoped that this’ year it 
would have heen abandoned as untenable. 
The hon. member for York, and the: no- 
ble lord had both stated that the rights of 
the corporation of Edinburgh were pre- 
served to them by the act of union, and 
consequently that the House of Commons 
was barred from interfering with them. 
This was the argument which neglected the 
clear distinction, between the various cor- 
porate privileges possessed by the town 
council, and the right of sending a mem- 
ber to parliament. The opinions of the 
duke of Argyle and: of lord Hardwicke 
had been relied upon by them, without 
troubling themselves to go to the fountain 
head, the act of union itself—in order to 
ascertain its provisions, and to see whe- 
ther they bore out what was founded upon 
it. It would be found upon due inquiry 
that the opinion delivered by lord Hard- 
wicke had no application to sending mem- 
bers to the House of Commons, but 
merely to the privileges of the corporation. 
The 22nd article of the act of Union re- 
lated to the return of the forty-five mem- 
bers for Scotland, fifteen of whom were 
representatives for the royal Burghs, : it 
then proceeded to say, * that the town of 
Edinburgh shall have a right to elect and 
send one member to the parliament of 
Great Britain.’ Here was no mention of 
the corporation: the ‘town of Edin. 
burgh” only was spoken of ; and, in ano- 
ther part of the act, the “ city of Edin- 
burgh”’ wasagain mentioned, also to theex- 
clusion of the corporation. There was no 
question, that an act of that kind ought 
to be construed strictly ; and, strictly con- 
strued, the ‘ town of Edinburgh,” and 
not the town council, had the right to elect 
the member to represent it in parliament. 
Such a proceeding was consistent, not 
merely with the wording of the act, but 
with common sense.—It was really a little 
too much to hear the noble lord endea- 
vour to depreciate the petition ; it was 
wonderful that he did not take a more 
manly course, as an open and strenuous 
opponent of reform in every shape. Why 
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should the noble lord endeavour to under- 
value the respectability and importance of 
the individuals who had signed the peti- 
tion? What did he gain by it? Nothing; 
because, whatever he might allege, it was 
not-te be contradicted, that they were 
most respectable persons and all possessed 
of property. The hon. member for York- 
shire had stated, that corruption was not 
even alleged, much less proved ; but with- 
out going thus far, was. it not enough ‘to 
say, that the city of Edinburgh was no 
longer what it was when the corporation 
was first composed? The inhabitants of 
that day did not exceed 12,000; but much 
as. they had increased since that date, 
they were still rapidly increasing, and the 
city proportionably growing in magnitude 
and importance. He might enter more at 
length into this subject ; and, if he did 
not. do so at present, it was not because 
he did not feel the strongest zeal upon the 

uestion, but.because the hon. member for 

orkshire, and the noble lord, had offered 
so little that ‘required reply, and because 
it was needless to argue self-evident pro- 
positions. One of those was, that reform 
in the city of Edinburgh was greatly 
needed ; and if it were not granted both 
there and elsewhere, the refusal would 
tend much to alienaté’the feelings of the 
people of Scotland from the House of 
Commons.—As no member rose toaddress 
the House, 

Mr. Abercromby rose to. reply. At 
least, Sir, (said the hon. and learned 
member) thus much has been gained for 
the.people of Scotland—that no honour- 
able member has ventured to vindicate the 
state of the representation of the city of 
Edinburgh. No one has had the hardi- 
hood to say, that he will undertake the 
defence of the existing representative 
system in Scotland. The hon. member 
for. Yorkshire has insinuated, that re- 
formers are generally republicans. At 
least, I am not a-republican; for the 
leading principle of the reform I contend 
for, is to produce such a gradual and 
wholesome change. in the representation 
of the people, as to arrest all danger of 
the establishment ofa republic. Those, 
indeed, may be truly called republicans, 
who, adhering to antiquated defects, and 
modern corruptions, refuse to listen to 
the voice of a well-informed people call- 
ing for a rational change and an easy 
remedy. . I] am well assured, that, as edu- 
cation has advanced in this country the 
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it will continue to advance, until at length 
the object is triumphantly attained. bo 
those who resist the motion of to night, 
and the prayer of the petitioners, really 
believe they can persuade the people of 
Scotland to think it safe and right, that 
they should be entirely excluded from all 
share in the representation? Does the 
noble lord, or even the hon. member for 
Yorkshire, flatter himself that he has 
powers of eloquence. sufficient to make 
the people believe, that a parliament 
composed of individuals with whose choice 
they had nothing to do, will promote 
their interests, maintain their rights, or 
conciliate their esteem ?. Do not educa 
tion and experience, on the contrary, teach 
them that, if they are to be secure in 
their liberty or their property, they must 
have a due share in the representation? 
All my calculations upon this great ques- 
tion are formed upon the rapid growth of 
knowledge, the progress of mental im- 
provement among all classes; and this 
House will find, that-unless some reform 
be effected, it will enjoy less and less the 
confidence of the nation. Asusual, when 
the. occasion ‘offers, the self-love of the 
House has been administered to this night, 
with a prodigality of compliment, and the 
hon. member for Yorkshire has - pro- 
nounced a panegyric which might have 
been received with more modesty and less 
violence of expression, had it been better 
deserved. He told us to look at the 
flourishing condition of the country and 
its unexampled prosperity ; and followed 
it up by a declaration, that that prosperity 
had been produced by the ability, wisdom, 
skill, prudence, and above all, by the 
purity of parliament. But, let me ask 
who leads in every great question, this 
House, or the country? I will limit my- 
self to the period during which I have 
been a member, and I say with the greatest 
confidence, that on all questions in which 
any thing has been gained to the public 
by the decision, the country has led the 

ouse, and not the House the country 
[hear ! from Mr. S. Wortley]. Does the 
hon. member for Yorkshire imagine that 
I do not know the use he is prepared to 
make of what I have just said? I was 
aware of the manner. in. which it would 
be applied by him, and I repeat, that 
whenever any thing beneficial has been at 
last dragged from this reluctant House, 
it has been accomplished by the exertion 
of the voice of the people, raised so loudly 
and so widely, that no man even dared tobe 
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deaf to it [hear!]. But does it follow, that 
because the concession has been extorted 
after a series of years, that it might not 
have-been obtained much sooner, had the 
‘nation possessed a due share in the repre- 
sentation. Had we not pogsessed a free 
press, and had not education made such 
rapid strides, the members of this House, 
fenced in by privileges, protected by 
power, and screened by corruption, would 
still have rejected the claim which they 
did not longer dare to deny. Some right 
hon. gentlemen whom I see opposite, ani 
who have not long been in office, must be 
dleeply. convinced of the truth of what I 
am advancing. It is to their praise—and 
I do not wish to withhold applause where 
it is due—that they have endeavoured 
more to consult public opinion! their la~ 
bours have been devoted, both before and 


since the commencement of the session,’ 


‘to secure popularity; thereby, give me 
Jeave to say, admitting the. superior in- 
fluence of the public, and the necessity of 
securing its favour. They may for the 
present, perhaps, accomplish their object 
by a good deal of artifice and some share 
of delusion; but this cannot succeed for 
ever; it must be seen through ere long; 
and though they may postpone it for a 
time, I believe that few of those whom I 
now. address are weak enough to suppose, 
that they can. at last avert the trial and 
decision of this great question of parlia- 
mentary reform. The people are every 
day becoming more and more convinced, 
that the only real security for all they 
cherish and esteem is to be found in se- 
curing to. themselves that weight in the 
representation to which they are entitled. 
A good deal has been said regarding the 
signatures to the petition I had the ho- 
nour of presenting last session, and it is 
not to be wondered at, that great efforts 
should have been made this night to do 
away with the effect of their numbers and 
respectability. . Persons of rank and pro- 
perty only subscribed it, in acquiescence 
with the often-repeated claim of this 
House, that those who had nothing to 
lose, and every thing to gain, should not 
be brought forward to demand a change 
in that representation, with which they 
had noconcern. And, after all that we 
have heard and seen on the subject of pe- 
titions for reform, is it for this aristocratic 
House now to turn round, and to taunt 
the people who remonstrate, with being 
aristocratic plebeians, and exercise an in- 


fluence over those who. are inferior to 
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themselves:? Yet, such was the language 
of the noble lord, who, as it suited his 
purpose, either exalted or vilified the 
most respectable classes in the city -of 
Edinburgh. It has been. observed, that, 
if this motion were carried, it would only 
be the beginning of a system of reform, 
and that the same principle must be fol- 
lowed up with regard to other places si- 
milarly circumstanced. I, for one, feel 
no difficulty in saying, that if I could 
succeed to-night—of which I cannot: have 
much expectation—I should be ready to 
co-operate, personally, with those. whe 
may think it expedient to go further. I 
admit, that the introduction of this bill 
might lead to the reform of other places; 
but, those who apprehend therefrom the 
dissolution of. the whole of the present 
system, must indeed think very poorly of 
their own cause, and very weakly of their 
own strength, if they mean to say that they 
could not stop at whatever point they 
thought fit. The argument, if such it 
deserve to be called, used against me and 
my hon. friends to-night, means no more 
nor less than this :—‘* We know the na- 
ture of the contest in which we are ens 
gaged: we know that public opinion and 
public knowledge are decidedly against us ; 
and our only chandt of maintaining our- 
selves is to resist with vigour the first at- 
tempt made toremove us.” Is not this, 
let me ask, a strong proof of infirmity ? 
They dare not even admit of inquiry; 
and that amounts of itself to an admis- 
sion of all with which we charge them. It 
is an admission, that will sink deep into 
the minds of the people of Scotland, and 
will lead to ultimate success on the part 
of the petitioners. Let it be remembered, 
that we live in times when the people call 
things by their right names—when they 
are no longer to be imposed upon by pre 
tences that might have satisfied their 
forefathers—when they know truth from 
falsehood, and can. distinguish between 
an argument and an assertion. To make 
them believe what has been advanced by 
the hon. member for Yorkshire, and sup- 
ported by the noble lord, you must. de- 
prive them of the use of their senses and 
of their understandings. You mustpre- 
vent them from either hearing, reading, 
or speaking ; for all are fatal to corrupters 
and corruption. When thus much is ac- 
complished, you may perhaps make the 
people give credit to these two proposi« 
tions: first, That they have no interest-in 
the choice of their representatives; 2nd, 
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That it is better that members of parlia- 
ment should be chosen by 19 suspected 

ersons, than by the whole body of the 
inhabitants. Give me leave to add, that 
the time will come when the House will 
be compelled to submit, and when it. will 
not be allowed the opportunity of yield- 
ing with a good grace. When a wise 
and politic minister sees public opinion 
gathering head against him, he will en- 
deavour to conciliate; and todo so in 
Scotland at the present time, is of the 
highest importance, even to those who are 
best satisfied with things as they are. In 
a country like this, while a free press 
exists, no efforts on the part of govern- 
ment can arrest the progress of public 
opinion; but the doctrine of to-night is, 
that though there is a great mass of pub- 
lic feeling in favour of reform, the tide, 
which cannot be turned, will be checked 
for a while by the sophistical and delu- 
sive argument of virtual representation. 

The House divided: Ayes, 75. Noes, 
99. Majority against Mr. Abercromby’s 
motion, 24. The result of the division 
was announced, amidst loud cheering on 
the Opposition side of the House. 


List of the Majority, and also of the 
Minority. 


MAJORITY. 


Dawson, G. H. 
Disbrowe, W. C. 
Davenport, D. 
Dawkins, H. 
Douglas, J. 
Downie, R. 
Dundas, rt. hon. W. 
Dunlop, James 
Denison, J. 
Fast, sir Hyde 
Eastnor, vise. 


A’Court, A. H. 
Alexander, J. 
Arbuthnot, rt. hon. C, 
Ashurst, W. H. 
Astley, sir J. D. 
Balfour, J. 

Baker, E. 

Bathurst, hon. 8, T. 
Blair, James 

Bourne, rt. hon. W. S. 
Brownlow, C. 


Bruce, R. Ellis, CG. R. 

Boyd, W. Ellison, C. 

Burgh, sir U. Eastecourt, T. G. 
Chetwynd, G. Fleming, J. (Saltash) 
Calvert, J. Forbes, sir C. 


Campbell, A. 
Canning, rt. hon, G. 
Cartwright, W. R. 
Cherry, G. H. 
Clerk, sir G. 


Fynes, C. H. 
Gilbert, D. G. 
Gladstone, J. 
Gordon, hon. W. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 


Clinton, sir W. H. Herries, W.C. 
Clive, hon. R. Holford, G. P. 
Cockerell, sir C. Holmes, W. 

Cocks, James Hotham, lord 
Copley, sir J. S. Huskisson, rt. hon W. 
Cotterell, sir J. G. Horton, R. W. 
Cripps, Joseph King, hon. H. 
Croker, J. W. Lamb, hon. W. 


Littleton, E. J. 


Cumming, G. 
Long, rt. hon, sir C. 


Curteis,E. J. 
- 
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‘Lowther, vise. 


Coffin, sir I. 
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Rogers, E. 
Ross, Charles 
Sandon, vise. ; 
Scott, hon. W. H.S.. 
Seymour, H. 
Somerset, lord G. 
Sotheron, F. : 
Stuart, W. (Armagh) 
Thompson, W. 
Thompson, J. L. 
Trench, F. W. 
Walpole, hon. J. 
Wellesiey, R. 
Wetherell, C. 
Wilson, W. WC. 
Wynn, C. W. 
Wortley, J. 8. junr. 
TELLERS, 
Stewart, Wortley, J. ’ 
Binning, lord F 
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Lushington, S. R. 
Macnaughton, E, A. 
Martin, sir Byam 
Magenni:, R. 
Martin, R. 

Miles, P. J. 
Monteith, H. 
Morland, sir-S. B. 
Mundy, G. 

Nichol, rt. hon. sir J. 
Nightingale, sir M. 
Paget hon. B. 
Palmerston, lord 
Peel, rt. hon. R. 
Peel, W. Y. 
Phillimore, J. 
Prendergast, M.G. 
Rae, sir W. 
Robinson, rt. hon. F. 


MINORITY. 
Althorp, vise. Marjoribanks, S. 
Baring, Alex. Martin, J. 
Baring, sir T. Milton, visc, 
Benyon, B. Monck, J. B. 
Bernal, R. Newman, R. W. 


Brougham, II. Newport, sir J. 


Bury, vise. Ord, W. 
Bentinck, ld. W.H.C. Palmer, C. 
Caleraft, J.  * Palmer, C. F. 
Carter, J. Pares, T. 
Chaloner, R. Pym, F. 


Portman, E. B. 
Ramsden, J. C. 
Rice, T. S. 
Ridley, sir M. W. 
Robarts, A. W. 
Robarts, G. J. 
Robinson, sir G. 
Rumbold, C. E. 
Russell, lord J. 
Russell, lord G. W. 
Scott, James 


Clifton, vise. 


Colborne, N. W. R. 
Creevey, T. 
Crompton, S. 
Evans, W. 

Ellis, hon. G. A. 
Farrand, R. 
Gaskill, B. 
Graham, 8. 
Grattan, J. 


Guise, sir B. W. Smith, John 
Gordon, R. Stanley, hon. E. C. 
Haldimand, W. Stanley, lord 


Stuart, lord P. I. C. 
Sykes, Daniel 
Tennyson, Charles 
Tierney, rt. hon. G, 
Warre, J. A. 


Hamilton, lord A. 
Heathcote, G. J. 
Heron, sir R. 
Hobhouse, J. C. 
Honywood, W. P. 


Hume, J. Webbe, Edward 
James, W. Western, C. C. 
Johnstone, W. A. Williams, John 


Lamb. hon. G. 
Leycester, R. 


Wyvill, M. 
Wrottesley, sir. John 


Lethbridge, sir T. Whitmore, W.‘W. 
Maberly, J. TELLERS. == 
Macdonald, J. Abereromby, hon. : F ; 


Mackintosh, sir J.- Kennedy, T. F. 
Bear BAITING AND OTHER CRUEP 
Sports.] Mr. R. Martin rose, aceord- 
ing to notice, and stated, that the mo~- 
tion. which he had’ to propose was, that a 
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committee be appointed to inquire how 
far cruel sports, if persevered in, tended 
to deteriorate and corrupt the morals of 
the people. This was a proposition 
which he thought it was only necessary to 
be stated, to command universal assent 
from those who heard it. He hoped too, 
that if it was disputed, it would be met 
with something else than witticisms. It 
might be said, that animals were not pos- 
sessed of those rights which man possess- 
ed; but he should contend, that though 
ebey, could not be said to possess rights 
in the same degree as men, yet that being 
placed under the protection of man, they 
were entitled, so far as was consistent 
with the use which was given to man over 
the brute creation, to be treated with 
kindness and humanity. He thought, 
therefore, that unnecessary cruelty to 
animals, if it did exist, should be put 
down, and if they asked the magistrates of 
London, of its vicinity, and of the united 
empire, they would tell them that it did 
exist,and ninety-nine toone of them would 
vote, that it should be put down, as tend- 
ing to corrupt the morals of the people. 
If animals could be contended to have no 
right to the. protection of man,.he still 
should contend, that the sports which 
were the object of his motion ought to be 
suppressed, as tending to corrupt morals, 
and endanger good order; and it was on 
this ssenad that he particularly founded 
his motion. He would tell the House, 
that the persons who were collected to- 
gether at the bear-baitings, and badger- 
baitings were the lowest and most wretch- 
ed.description of people. They were the 
horse-butchers of the vicinity of the me- 
tropolis, the butchers’ boys, the coal-por- 
ters—those were the description of peo- 
ple who frequented the bear-pits. When 

on. gentlemen said, that bear-baiting and 
badger-baiting were to be compared to 
fox-hunting and partridge-shooting, he 
would gravely admonish those gentlemen 
how they might hurt their own popularity 
when they said that they could not put 
down these cruel sports without putting 
down the field-sports, in which they de- 
lighted. It was making them dut to be 
as cruel and as monstrous as those mon- 
strous wretches the bear-baiters.. Those 
who sported on their own manors, or 
fished in their own streams, were a very 
different sort of men. He had known 
men as humane as men could be who fol- 
lowed the sports of the field. The gen- 
tleman who presided over Westminster 
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school had said, that the Westminster pit 
was the greatest mischief and disgrace to 
the neighbourhood of the school, as, he 
was sorry to say, the gentlemen of the 
school were too much in the habit of at- 
tending it. Bear-baiting and badger- 
baiting were essentially different from fox- 
hunting and shooting: the badger was 
brought out, not to be killed at once, but 
to be baited, day after day, till he was 
torn to pieces by the dogs. It was im- 
possible to put this on a footing with 
shooting or fox-hunting. He would just 
state one case which had occurred at the 
Westminster pit, it was a fight between 
an unlucky bear and a bull dog: the lower 


jaw of the bear was torn off, and he was 


then not killed and put out of pain, but 
allowed to languish in torment; the dog 
had its jugular artery cut, and died. ‘The 
wretched animals that survived one com- 
bat were brought out month after month. 
He had seen one that had lived two years ; 
its eyes were out, its lip torn off, and the 
keepers said that it was necessary to 
shoot it at last, as there was nothing left 
for the dogs to lay hold of. These sports 
were the amusement of the lowest rabble. 
—It might be said, that this cruelty was 
not the amusement of many. It was true 
that it was not ; and therefore there was 
the less reason for defending them, be- 
cause the many were annoyed by the few 
who practised those barbarities. He 
allowed, that if the thing were done pub- 
licly—if the animals were torn to pieces 
nd tortured in the open streets—the 
nuisance would be greater; but the an- 
noyance was great to any person of hu- 
manity to know, that at certain hours 
these horrible cruelties were going on, If 
this were to be called a right, he would 
say, that a right should not be allowed to 
exist so inconsistent with the happiness of 
others. It was asked, were they to inter- 
fere with the amusements of the people? 
He should be glad to see the man who 
would get up and say, that the bull- 
baiters were the people of England. The 
many were annoyed by these cruelties, 
and their feelings and happiness ought to 
be considered. If they wanted petitions, 
petitions would flow in trom every part of 
the united kingdom, supplicating them to 
put an end to the cruelty to animals. The 
other day he had presented a petition 
from Manchester on the ‘subject, and he 
thought it was a great honour that he was 
selected to present it, signed by 700 per- 
sons, and he was informed that the signa- 
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tures were most respectable. Amon 
them were all the resident physicians, an 
the physicians of the hospitals ; men infe- 
rior to none in science and knowledge of 
their profession, and seven clergymen of 

ood reputation for morals and learning. 
fie knew there was another petition 
coming from Liverpool, and if any hon. 
member would go and knock at the door 
of every man in London and Westminster, 
he would find a vast majority who would 

ray for the abolition of these cruelties. 
He should not trouble the House further, 
except to move, 

** That a Select committee be appoint- 
ed, to inquire, whether the practice of 
Bear-baiting, and other cruel sports, has 
a mischievous effect on the morals of the 
people.” 

' Sir R. Heron rose to give his utmost 
opposition to the motion of the hon. mem- 
ber, and he begged the House not to 
sanction such a petty, trumpery, and he 
would add, such a blundering kind of le- 
gislation. He would explain what he 
meant by the term “ blundering kind of 
legislation,” as that which had been 
adopted by the hon. member. In the 
course of the last session, the hon. mem- 
ber had said, that he would not touch 
upon bull-baiting, because he thought he 
was likely to be os ae init; and yet, 
the other evening he had gloried in the 
attempt to put it down.. This he would 
call a blundering mode of legislation ; for 
an hon. member to glory at one time for 
having attempted that which, a short time 
before, he had declared he did not in- 
tend. - Perhaps, the hon. member had in- 
tended to give the House one bull instead 
of another. He would oppose this motion, 
because he thought it went to trench 
upon the amusements of the — and 

t to be 
trenched upon unnecessarily. ‘The legis- 
lature had not shown itself very favour- 
able to the sports’ of the common people. 
He could not believe that the higher or- 
ders were cruel in their sports, or that 
the lower orders, who imitated those 
above them were cruel in theirs. The 
hon. member who brought this forward 
had either gone too far, or not far enough 
on this occasion. In his opinion, he 
went too far; but, on the hon. member's 
own principle, he would ask him:what he 
thought of cock-fighting? or what he 
thought of another kind of sport, in which 
he did not know whether the hon.’ mem- 
ber indulged ; ‘namely, ' that of torturing 
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an oyster by eating it alive? What did 
he think of fox-hunting? He was not a 
badger-baiter ; but he really thought that 
there was just about as much cruelty in 
torturing a fox to death, as torturing a 
badger. But the hon. member, after 
abolishing those sports, must ‘not rest 
there. He must carry his protection to 
animals still further, and move an humble 
address to' the throne, praying that his 
majesty will enter into a convention with 
the king of France, for the purpose of 
abolishing the torture of frogs in that 
country. He must also, upon the prin- 
ciple of this motion, endeavour to do 
away with the manufacture of ‘the Stras- 
burg-pie, which, as was well known, con- 
sisted of a certain part of a goose, the 
liver, after that animal had been kept in 
torture for a considerable time. Looking 
at the tendency of the present motion, he 
could not support such a petty and 
trumpery mode of legislation, and should 
therefore oppose it. 

Mr. W. Peel said, he gave credit to his 
hon. friend, for the excellent motives that 
actuated him, but hecould not avoid seeing 
the gross inconsistency and partiality of 
the law that was proposed, They who were 
daily in the habit of pursuing amusements 
which had some degree of cruelty (though, 
perhaps, not quite so much as those com- 
plained of), were called upon to suppress 
the amusements of others, on the ground 
of cruelty. Now, unless the members of 
the House were disposed to give up their 
sports, he saw not how they could inter- 
fere with the sports of others. Bear- 
baiting and badger-baiting might not be 
very favourable to morality; but the 
people might say that it was not very fa- 
vourable to morality for the higher classes 
to assemble on Saturday night, and con- 
tinue till Sunday morning at the Opera. 
If his hon. friend would legislate—for 
which he saw no necessity—he would 
recommend him to fly at higher game, 
and abolish all cruel sports. The existing 
law, if enforced, would put an end to the 
disorderly meetings which his lion. friend 
complained of, and he could therefore see 
no ground whatever for the motion. 

Mr. J. Smith said, that, although a 
part of the ridicule which had been di- 
rected against his hon. friend might de- 
volve upon himself, he should neverthe- 
less give the motion his support, and 
state the reason that induced him todo 
so. Nothing had been nce forward 
against the motion which could be fairly 
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called argument. Something had been 
said which amounted to this—‘* We are 
cruel ourselves, and it would be extraor- 
dinary for us to prevent cruelty in others.” 
That argument he could not use; for he 
was not conscious that he. was cruel. But, 
setting aside pleasantry and recrimina- 
tien, was not the honest truth this—that 
the cruel sports, to which his hon. friend 
had directed their attention, did great 
injury to the comfort, the happiness, and 
the good order of the people who fre- 
quented them? He had no experience 
personally of these sports; he had never 
attended them; but he understood, that 
those who frequented them were the 
lowest, the most unfortunate, and. the 
most ignorant of the populace. They 
ought, it was said, to respect the amuse- 
ments of the poor. No man was disposed 
to regard with a more favourable eye, the 
common people than he was; but the 
practices complained of were injurious to 
the real comforts and the happiness of 
those people. If they examined indivi- 
dually the history of those who attended 
these cruel sports, they would find them 
persons totally uneducated, that was, as 
to any moral or religious knowledge, and 
it might be an objection to his hon. friend’s 
motion, that while such a mass of igno- 
rance existed, they could not put an end to 
the. taste for such amusements, and that 
the only way to putan end to them and to 
the race of men who filled the courts of 
justice with criminals, and the transports 
with convicts, was to educate the people. 
So long as the negligence continued, the 
evil would continue; and he felt it his duty, 
as an honest man, to lose no opportunity 
of holding up the evils to the view of par- 
liament. He was sorry not to see pre- 
sent his hon. and learned friend the mem- 
ber for Winchelsea (Mr. Brougham) in 
his place, who was able so much more 
forcibly to urge on the House the duty of 
expending the superfluous money which 
he was happy to see they possessed, in 
some plan of general education. As, 
however, that was not likely to happen, 
he would support a motion, which would 
repress the evil, though it might hot re- 
move the root of it. 

Mr. Secretary Peel disclaimed any in- 
tention to throw ridicule on the motion. 
There was nothing ludicrous in the sub- 
ject, though there might be in the way of 
treating it ; and, if his hon friend himself 
smiled at the hon. baronet’s illustration of 
his ‘argument from the mode of eating 
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oysters, others-might surely be pardoned 
if their risible muscles were similarly 


affected. The argument. of the hon, 
gentleman who had last spoken, was this— 
uneducated people frequent barbarous 
sports. One of his own conclusions was 
perfectly just—‘‘ Educate the people ;” 
but it was no argument for a special 
enactment to repress a particular species 
of amusement. On the contrary, the 
converse of the argument might be main- 
tainable : in uneducated persons it might 
be said, an excuse can be found for these 
unphilosophical and barbarous sports; 
but educated men,. who could derive 
amusement from literature or other pur- 
suits, were the very individuals who ought 
to be punished for resorting to cruel 
sports. If his hon. friend began by laying 
it down as a principle, that ‘all animals 
were under the protection of man, why 
did he limit his claims? Why would he 
protect the rough bear and the strong 
bull, who had at least a chance with their 
adversaries, and leave the unfortunate 
hare, the partridge, -and the snipe, who 
could not resist their enemies, open to 
persecution ? Why did not his hon. friend 
put down fox-hunting, which was just as 
cruel as badger-baiting? He could not 
call upon the House to accede to the 
motion, merely on the melancholy story 
of an individual bear, or badger, that had 
been ill-treated. Every man who pur- 
sued field sports must know, that in the 
course of them a vast deal of unnecessary 
suffering was inflicted on the animals. It 
would be easy for him to detail five hun- 
dred instances in which animals had 
suffered extreme pain; but the House 
would not suffer its judgment to be mis- 
led by its feelings so far as to legislate on 
such grounds. If the House were to act 
on this principle, they might extend their 
cares over a very wide field, for there was 
not a single sport in which animals were 
concerned that was not in -its nature pro- 
ductive of pain and cruelty. How often 
might it occur, that aman of large for- 
tune, particularly attached to that particus 
lar sport, should challenge all England to 
a grand cock-fight? His hon, friend said, 
he would put down cock-fightiog. This 
was just what he (Mr. Peel) apprehended. 
His hon. friend would come to the House; 
session after session, now with some tale 
about a cock, and now with one about a 
bull, and call for enactments.on each ocear 
sion. ‘Why did he not attack horse-racing ? 
His-hon. friend seemed to say, that -he 
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desired him to doso. Now, he did not 
desire: his hon. friend, to do any such 
thing. What he desired of him was, that 
he would forbear legislating on such sub- 
jects altogether. They were too mi- 
nute-—-too much the property of local 
custom and regulation—to be fit matters 
for legislation. It was not that he meant 
to say the people might not be better 
without them; but even upon. that consi- 
deration, it did not follow that the enact- 
ment which his hon. friend desired, ought 
to take place. Much might be said (pur- 
suing this principle) in favour of a more 
extended and vigilant system of police, 
which, .by perpetually communicating 
between one town and village and another, 
might greatly tend to diminish crimes and 
to protect property ; but he had no hesi- 
tation in saying he liked the existing sys- 
tem with its imperfections better : he pre- 
ferred England as it was, to what it might 
be under such an alteration of her police. 
He liked even the wild luxuriance of the 
plant; and would be the last to cut and 
trim it down to the prime precise stan- 
dard which the hon. getleman’s proposi- 
tions would. go to establish. He would 
rather that the House should turnits eyes 
away, than-select the sports of the people 
for penal enactment. The fact was, how- 
ever, that cruelty was by no means the 
vice of England, generally. As to what 
his hon. friend had instanced about the 
scenes that took place,in the neighbour- 
hood of Westminster, he thought him in 
error upon that point also; for he (Mr. 
P.) would punish the educated, and not 
the uneducated individuals who attended 
on such occasions, upon the principle, that 
if mischiefs were created, they were at- 
tributable to those who should have been 
aware of the fact; and that the habits and 
morals of the. poor ever follow the course 
of the morals and habits of the rich. With 
singular inconsistency the hon. gentle- 
man stated, that those scenes were atten- 
ded only by the rabble; and in his very 
next sentence, he lamented the evil ex- 
ample they afforded to the patrician scho- 
lars of Westminster who were to be seen 
there. Could the hon. gentleman doubt 
who were the proper objects. of his cen- 
sure? But it was evident, that all this 
time the thing could not be prevented ; 
for nothing would justify magistrates in 
dispersing a crowd assembled to witness 
a sport that was not illegal, even if the 
exhibition of that sport was likely to lead 
to.some bad acts. On what principle did 
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his hon, friend forbear putting down 
Ascot and Epsom races, to which, how- 
ever, he annually withdrew himself, with 
many other members of the House? All 
the world knew that races: were scenes. of 
constant riot and confusion; but they 
were invariably attended by people of.the 
highest rank and character, as well as by 
the rabble. He would contend that such 
amusements ought to be allowed. After 
the toils of the day, it was proper that 
there should be sonie places of relaxation 
—some species of amusement. for the 
lower order; and if these were sometimes 
attended by shades of cruelty, it was far 
better so, than to introduce into the.coun- 
try one rigid system of undeviating mo- 
rality. But, admitting that all such things 
were wrong, it was not clear they could 
be repressed by laws. There were many 
virtues, such as benevolence and charity, 
and he believed humanity was amongst 
them, which could not be inculeated. by 
laws. The House must take care, in le- 
gislating, that they did not introduce 
worse evils than those which they at- 
tempted to cure. The arguments urged 
by the hon. thember, as to the poor taking 
an example from the rich, should teach 
him, that the effectual way to improve the 
niorals and amusements of the former, was 
to set about improving those of the latter. 
The House would do well not to give the 
world occasion to say, that the rich, in 
putting down the sports of the poor, pre- 
served their own: or that they 
“‘ Compound for sports they are inclined to, 
By damning those they have no mind to.” 

They would do well to take care, that 
in legislating for the abolition of cruelty, 
they did not introduce new vices among 
the people. He would like to ask his 
honourable friend, whether he really be- 


lieved that there were twenty bears kept’ 


for baiting in all England? [Mr. Martin 
seemed to express an assent.] If his hon. 
friénd could prove that there were twenty 
he did not think it would alter the case, 
as to the necessity of putting them within 
the protection of a statute. Nor could 


he understand how it happened, that his’ 


hon. friend, proposed to spare our alien- 
enemy, the bear, and to leave out of this 
amnesty those natural-born subjects, the 
hare, the partridge, and the pheasant. 
The powers of inquiry which this House 
possessed, were notoriousiy great; and, 
indeed, they had been not unaptly com- 
pared to the proboscis of the elephant ; 
which, possessing sufficient strength to 
j 
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tear up by its roots the oak of the forest, 
had yet a-capacity to select and lift up 
the minutest things. On the present oc- 
casion, he certainly did not think that 
those powers could be exerted by. the 
House with dignity, advantage, or propri- 
ety.. There was one species of cruelty to 
which his hon. friend had not adverted. It 
was however—and he said it with sincerity 
-—but too common; he meant the spinning 
cock-chaffers upon a pin, suspended at 
the end of a string. In common consist- 
ency his hon. friend should bring in a bill 
to prevent children in future from spin- 
ning cock-chaffers. Because he thought 
that on such a subject legislation was not 
necessary—would do no good, and would 
not conduce to the interest. of the brute 
creation, he should refuse his consent to 
such a legislative enactment as his hon. 
friend asked for. 

Mr. R. Martin replied, amidst cries of 
question. The sports, he said, which he 
had left untouched, did not equal in cru- 
elty those which he wished to prohibit, if 
they did, he would equally attack them. 
His right hon. friend therefore, had not 
answered his arguments. His right hon. 
friend, said, that shooting was as barba- 
rous as the practices of the Westminster 
pit, and as tearing animals to pieces. If 
this were the case, his right hon. friend 
might like to pay the Westminster pit a 
visit. He knew his right hon. friend was 
very partial to shooting, and indulged in 
it freely; and he did not see why he 
should not also indulge a little in the 
sports of bear-baiting. He was sure the 
keeper of the Westminster pit, when he 
should learn what his right hon. friend 
had said would appropriate'a box to the 
a hon. gentleman, and select sore 
white day for him, when he might. with 
decency attend. He was asked, why not 
go further, and deal with all kinds of 
sports? But this was no argument against 
him. If he could not save on a field’ of 
battle 900 men, why should he not save 50 
per cent of them ; and if he could not save 
50 why should he not save 25 or 20 per 
cent of them? The more there was to. be 
done, theless repugnance the Hous¢ should 
feel to permit him to do a little. He 
knew his right hon. ‘friend. was laudably 


addicted to devotion, that he attended. 


constantly to his Church duties, and he 
could not have done this without having 
heard the duty of humanity constantly 
enforced from the ‘pulpit., The, most 
learned divines, and divines tlie most res- 
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pected for piety, had dwelt the. more. for- 
cibly on this topic. Some of the. most 
learned divines of the city of London, 
with whom he was acquainted, -had 
thought to give themselves a claim to pre- 
ferment by teaching such doctrines ; but 
they would learn from the speech of the 
right hon. gentleman of that night, how 
much they were deceived. They thought 
they did not do their duty unless they en- 
forced humanity ; and many of the clergy 
had joined, perhaps to their cost, in peti- 
tions, which he had had the honour to pre- 
sent, to have this nuisance put down by 
law. He would not, for a very strong rea- 
son, press the subject toadivision. That 
reason was, a tenderness for the House, 
and a regard for its character. There 
were many gentlemen who had _ not arti- 
culated an opinion on the subject, who 
would vote against his proposition; and 
he did not wish. their names should go 
forth to the public in that majority, which 
he felt he should have against him. 
Though he believed he should not be -left 
ina very large minority,.and was quite 
sure he should be supported by some of 
the most distinguished. members of the 
House he would not press his. Motion to 
a division. The question was put, and 
negatived without a division. 


Cuurcu Rates 1n IRELAND.] Mr. 
Goulburn rose to move for leave to bring 
in a bill to amend the act of Geo. 1V. 
c. 68. relative to church rates in Ireland. 
The House would recollect, that an act 
was passed last session, to extend an act 
which already existed in England, to Ire- 
land. By the act as applied to England, 
there were certain powers vested in the 
lord chancellor of England, and the 
amendment which he now meant to pro- 
pose was, that the same powers should, 
with regard to Ireland, be vested in the 
lord chancellor of that country. The 
right hon. gentleman then moved for leave 
to bring in the bill. 

Sir J. Newport said, he had before ex- 
pressed his opinion of this bill and to that 
Opinion he should adhere. A more mis- 
chievous bill—a bill, more fraught, with 
oppression, or more calculated to do mis- 
chief—had never passed. Little time had 
been allowed, when the bill passed that 
House, to discuss or oppose it, and he 
had been surprised, on a reference. to do- 
cuments which he had found in another. 

lace, to see it stated, that,this. measure 
had undergone ample discussion in that; 
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House. It had made a great alteration in 
the parochial condition of the people of 
Ireland ; and he should propose, when the 
bill was brought in, a much more exten- 
sive amendment than that to be proposed 
by the right hon. gentleman opposite. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that the right hon. 
baronet could not complain that the bill 
had not been discussed, for it had been 
delayed night after night, at his own re- 
quest. He was convinced that nobody 
could maintain the present bill had caused 
any oppression, unless he was ignorant of 
the law as it stood before this act extend- 
ed to Ireland. 

Sir J. Newport said, he might be ig- 
norant of the aw as it at present stood. 
It was some years ago since he had made 
the law of Ireland his study ; but, of 
what it was before the right hon. gentle- 
man made all his innovations, he was not 
so ignorant as the right hon. gentleman. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 

x 

AustrIAN Loan Convention.] Mr. 
Hume said, that his object was, to ask for 
information on the early part of this 
transaction. He could not believe that 
his majesty’s government had come to a 
resolution respecting so large a sum of 
money, and to pay so large a discount, 
without some written proposal having been 
made. The House had had laid on their ta- 
ble the answer to the proposal of the con- 
tractors for the payment of 2,500,000/. ; 
but he supposed this proposal must have 
been written as well as the answer. The 


‘document, therefore, which he wished to 


have laid before the House was, a copy of 
the contractor’s proposal. It wa» not cus- 
tomary for the Treasury togive written ans- 
wers to verbal offers. The contractors 
and the emperor of Austria were both 
parties to this negotiation. The emperor 
either made us an offer to pay 2,500,000/. 
or he did not. If he had made an offer 
to pay us 2,500,000/. why did we accept 
of 90,0007. less? The fact was, and this 


should have been stated in the treaty, that 


it was to pay us a sum less by 90,000/. 
than 2,500,000/. The hon. gentleman then 
moved, “‘ That there be laid before this 
House a copy of the proposal of Messrs. 
Reid, ‘Irving, and Co. Baring, Brothers, 
and Co. and N. M. Rothschild, esq. for 
paying the: sum of 2,500,000/. into his 
majesty’s Exchequer, on behalf of the 
Austrian government, referred to in a 
copy of the Treasury minute, dated 12ih 
Oct. 1823, on the table of the House.” 
VOL. X. 


_- Austrian Loan Convention. 
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- The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he had flattered himself that recent dis- 
cussions had satisfied the mind of the 
hon. gentleman, that nothing had taken 
place in the transaction in question of a 
secret or objectionable nature; and he 
still hoped that what had been already 
said was satisfactory to the House gene- 
rally. Ifthe hon. gentleman wanted a 
precedent for the transaction, he could 
not gratify him; for upon consulting the 
records of the Treasury, he had not been 
able to find any relating to a matter of at 
all a similar character. The hon. gentle- 
man did not seem to understand this busi- 
ness, which had proceeded briefly thus : 
The Austrian government had proposed 
to give us a certain amount of Austrian 
stock: but that would have. been a most 
unsatisfactory mode of settlement; for if 
this government had taken stock, they 
must have gone into the market with it. 
What they could have done in that case, 
he really did not understand, though he 
bad no doubt they would have made but 
an indifferent bargain. This government 
would have been liable upon its sales to 
all the fluctuations to which the stocks were 
exposed. It was therefore thought the 
better plan to ascertain in what manner 
they could get at some money instead. The 
Austrian government agreed to this pro- 
position ; but, having no means of raising 
the requisite amount of money within 
their own territories, they employed cer- 
tain capitalists in this country. This go- 
vernment then desired to know what mo- 
ney those capitalists could afford to give 
for this stock; and it was perfectly true, 
that in the beginning of the transaction, 
and before an offer was finally made, 
some written communications had passed 
between the contractors and the Treasury. 
The contractors, at length, on behalf of 
Austria, produced their ultimatum ; and it 
had seemed to government much better 
to take what was offered than to say “If 
we cannot have all we want, we will have 
nothing.” He really thought there was 
no necessity for producing all those writ- 
ten documents that, in a preliminary stage 
of the.business, might have passed on this 
subject between government and the con- 
tractors ; and not conceiving that the 
slightest blame could possibly attach to 
government for its share in the transac- 
tion, he could.not feel himself justified in 
acceding to the motion. 

Mr. Hume still thought, that if such a 
a he spoke of was in existence, 
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the government ought to produce it | 
What he complained of was, that with this 
stock in their hands, they had not gone to 
the Bank or Exchange, and asked how 
much the public would give them for it. 
This was the usual practice. Govern- 
ment ought to have proceeded as it would 


got 30,000,000 of florins, or whatever the 
sum was, in Austrian stock ; who will give 
us most for it?” The chancellor of the 
Exchequer was not warranted in consider- 
ing thesupposed amount of twomillions and 





a half, equal to that specific sum of mo- 
ney; or in granting the contractors a dis- 
count of 5 per cent, when money was at 
4 per cent, and even less, all over the 
country. 

Mr. Baring wished to furnish that in- 
formation which his hon. friend seemed 
not to be in possession of. Undoubtedly, 
the offer alluded to did not exist as a do- 
cument. There was no written papers of 
the kind. It was, on the part of those 
gentlemen who were interested with him 
(Mr. Baring ), a specific proposal, in which 
the Treasury had finally acquiesced. After 
considerable discussions about the terms 


_of payment, before the offer was made, it 


was at last made verbally, not by himself, 
but by one of the parties. Therefore no 
such paper existed. In the first place he 
would observe, that he fully concurred 
with the hon. gentleman in that general 
principle which he (Mr. B.) had so often 
advocated ; namely, that transactions of 
this kind should be public. But, in the 
present case, there was no public opera- 
tion to be performed, because the Aus- 
trian minister of Finance had made up 
his mind to give only a certain amount of 
stock and the government of this country 
determined to acceptit. In the next place, 
the Austrian bankers at Vienna became, in 
the meanwhile, mixed up with the trans- 
ction. They had granted a loan them- 
selves to their government, and it was 
understood there should be no other with- 
out their consent. They therefore neces- 
sarily became parties to the transaction, 
and nothing could be done without their 
consent. Their government, again, could 
not send their stock here, through any 
other channel but the English govern- 
ment; nor would it have been decent in 
the latter, under the circumstances, to 
treat that stock in the public way that 


would have, been then requisite. The 


contractors saw lord Liverpool and the 


‘chancellor of the Exchequer in the first 
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instance; and the transaction became, in its 
completion, merely a verbal one. 

Mr. Maberly conceived, that the ob- 
jection of his hon. friend was directed 
rather against the principle of contracting 
loans in secret, than against the actual 
terms that had been obtained. The reco- 
very of the loan itself was, as the chancellor 
of the Exchequer had well described it, a 
God-send, for the emperor of Austria 
might in fairness have got rid of the whole 
thing, in consequence of the negligence of 
our government in omitting to press the 
claim. He thought, with the secretary of 
state for the foreign department, that the 
emperor of Austria might have got rid, with 
fairness and justice, even of the payment 
which he had now consented to make. 
At the treaty of Paris, the emperor had 
transferred to another power his domi- 
nions in the Netherlands, for the defence 
of which dominions this loan had been 
contracted. He had, therefore, a right to 
say to the government of this country, 
«I have parted with the Netherlands, and 
the debt which I contracted for them 
must go along with the ceded provinces.” 
In not using that language, the emperor 
of Austria had acted like a man of the 
highest honour. , 

Mr. Secretary Canning, after repeating 
his former eulogium on the honourable 
conduct of the emperor of Austria 
throughout the whole of this transac- 
tion, proceeded to show that the mo- 
tion of the hon. member for Aberdeen 
was founded on a mistake. That hon. 
member seemed to imagine, that the Bri- 
tish government had been in possession 
of the stock before there had been any 
intervention of the British bankers, and 
that it could therefore have gone into the 
market, and asked who would give the 
most money for the stock it had obtained. 
Now, this had never been the case. The 
Austrian government had wished to pay 
in a quantity of stock, and the British go- 
vernment to get paid in a determinate 
sum of money. When this became evi- 
dent to the Austrian government, it be- 
came a question with Austria, how she 
should change her stock into money; and 
the money question in the first case 
arose with the Austrian bankers. It was 
not until the English houses had placed 
themselves in the situation of representa- 
tives of the emperor of Austria that an 
negotiation had been commenced wit 
them by the British government, and 
during no part of that negotiation had 
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they ever been considered as parties pro- 
posing to advance a loan to it. The point 
of information, therefore, at which the 
hon. member wished to arrive, was found- 
ed upon an assumption of facts that never 
had any existence. 

Mr. Hobhouse asked a question relative 
to the nett amount that was to be paid 
into the Exchequer on account of this 
loan. : 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that the nett amount would be about 
2,200,000/., owing to some per-centages 
to be paid on it. 

Mr. James complained, that the money 
so long kept back by Austria should be 
so much diminished as it must be by the 
per-centage allowed to the contractors. 

The motion was negatived. 


PostaGE RATES— NEWSPAPERS IN 
THE CoLonies—New Post Orrice.] 
The House resolved itself into a Commite 
tee on the Postage Rates. On the resolu- 


‘tion relative to the rate of postage to the 
colonies, 


Mr. Hume rose to inquire, why news- 
papers were not sent as free of postage to 
the colonies as they were to the Isle of Man 
and toIreland? The high rate of postage at 
which they were charged prevented a free 
dissemination of knowledge between the 
parent state and the colonies. By returns 
which had been laid on the table, he ob- 
served that, for some time past, the num- 
ber of newspapers sent to our colonial 
dependencies had been regularly dimi- 
nishing. In 1810, the number of daily 
papers sent to them amounted to only 
383; in 1817, they had diminished to 
271, and in 1821, to 206. This was at- 
tributable to the high rate of postage 
charged upon them. A daily paper was 
charged 12/. 14s.; a paper printed three 
days a week, 7/. 14s. 4d., and a weekly 
paper, about 2/. 4s. He was authorized 
to state, by more than one newspaper 
proprietor, that it was their decided opi- 
nion, that if newspapers were allowed to 
go free of expense to the colonies, the 
loss which would accrue to the revenue 
from such a measure would be more 
than compensated by the increased num- 
ber of stamps which would then be used. 
He could find no act of parliament autho- 
rizing the government to levy postage 
upon newspapers going abroad; and if 
there was such an act, he should like to 
know where it was to be found. The hon. 


‘member concluded by moving a resolu- 
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tion, the effect of which was, to exempt 
newspapers from postage that were going 
to any part of the British dominions. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
served, that as he had not expected this 
question to come on this evening, he had 
omitted to bring down with him a memo- 
randum which would have enabled him to 
inform the hon. member, when the act of 
parliament was passed by which this 
postage was enacted. It was, however, 
an act of old date which imposed this 
postage, and which authorized certain of- 
ficers of the Post-office to apply it to their 
own use. He was sure that all who heard 
him would agree, that there were no pub- 
lic officers who deserved a liberal remu- 
neration more than the gentlemen en- 
gaged in the Post-office. Mr. Freeling 
was one of the most useful public officers 
in the country, and was therefore entitled 
to be most liberally dealt with. He had 
a fact to relate, which he thought would 
convince the hon. member that he would 
best consult the public convenience by 
withdrawing his motion. It would be re- 
collected that, in the last year, the com- 
missioners of-inquiry had received powers 
to inquire into the various fees and emolu- 
ments received by the different clerks in 
the Post-office. They were now engaged 
upon that inquiry, and he thought it 
would be greatly impeded, if the House 
should come to a resolution to repeal 
those acts. He therefore trusted that 
the hon. member would withdraw his mo- 
tion. If he did not, he must meet it with 
a decided negative. 

Mr. Hume said, he had no objection to 
to put off his motion, if any inconvenience 
was likely to arise from it; provided the 
right hon. gentleman did not mean to let 
the question drop. He trusted there 
would be no objection to the insertion of 
a clause in the act of parliament, author- 
ising the Treasury to carry such a mea- 
sure into immediate execution, if the 
commissioners of inquiry should recom- 
mend it. His object in suggesting such 
a clause was, to guard against the evil of 
postponing the operation to another year. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer disap- 
proved altogether of such a singular mode 
of legislation. They had no right to con- 
jecture what the commissioners might 
propose, and therefore none to adopt any 
proceeding founded on the anticipation of 
their judgment. 

Mr. Hume said, that all he wished was, 


to guard against the loss of a whole year, 
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in coming to what he conceived to be a 
beneficial arrangement. It was possible, 
that the commissioners might delay their 
report to a period of the session which 
would render it difficult, if not impractic- 
able, for parliament to act upon their 
suggestion. 

he Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 


he could not pledge himself as to the time. 


when the report would be made, but he 
was certain that no unnecessary delay 
would take place. 

Mr. J. Martin said, that as the postage 
rates were before the House, he wished 
to ask a question relative to a project 
which existed some years ago of building 
a new Post-office. He believed that 
140,000/. had been expended in pur- 
chasing land for the site of it. Now, was 
the idea of building it abandoned? If it 
was, the land ought to be sold, and the 
proceeds paid into the Treasury: if it 
was not, what had become of the plans, 
and when were they to be carried into 
execution ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ad- 
mitted, that this project had for some 
time past been in abeyance. By the act 
for building a new Post-office, the city 
had been compelled to advance a certain 
sum of money, and had actually advanced 


80,000/. on the security of two city bonds. 


In the course of last year, the proceeds 
of one of those bonds had been paid into 
the consolidated fund, and the other was 
now in the hands of the Post-master-ge- 
neral. It had been submitted to him by 
some individuals in the city, that as the 
city had furnished so large a sum, some 


‘measures ought to be taken for carrying 


the projected plan into execution, The 
consequence was, that he had taken the 
subject into consideration ; and, upon the 
best attention he could give to it, he 
had decided, that the interest of the 
public would be promoted by proceed- 
ing with it with as little delay as possi- 
ble. Plans had been submitted to him, 
which appeared fully equal to the pur- 
poses for which they were intended, and 
orders had been since given to compe- 
tent persons to execute them. Though 
much money had already been expended 
on this project, it would not be necessary 
for him to call upon parliament at present 


- for more. 


Mr. Baring wished to know whether 
the city had given the sum which it had 
been originally agreed that it should con- 
tribute. He had understood, that the 





whole of the money voted for this build- 
ing had been expended, as was predict- 
ed in the committee, in buying and 
clearing ground for its erection. Was 
this so or not? . 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the city had complied with all the 
terms which had been demanded of it. 
He was sorry to observe, that a large 
sum had been expended in obtaining the 
objects which the hon. member had just 
mentioned. 

Mr. Alderman Wood added, that the 
city had not merely complied with the 
terms exacted from it, but had also been 
30,000/. out of pocket by this project. 

Mr. Hume said, that there was another 
point to which he wished to call the at- 
tention of the right hon. gentleman. On 
Saturday, Sunday, and Monday, no fo- 
reign post left London, This was found 
very inconvenient hy several merchants ; 
and it-had been suggested to him to ask, 
whether some alteration could not be 
made in the present practice, so that the 
foreign post should go out on alternate 
days throughout the week. | 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer gave 
no answer to this question, wtb ESE 

The amendment was withdrawn, and 
the resolutions agreed to. 








_———— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
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Conpuct oF Mr. CHEtwynp, A Mem- 
BER—CASE OF CHARLES FLintT.] Mr. 
Denman rose to present a Petition, which 
he deemed to be one of very considerable 
importance, especially when he considered 
the vast powers which had been conferred 
on magistrates by a late act of parliament. 
The petition was from a Mr, Charles Flint, 
complaining of the conduct of a magis- 
trate of the county of Stafford, acting as 
chairman of the court of Quarter Sessions 
in that county, who was also a member of 
that House ; and he must say, looking to 
all the circumstances of the case, that the 
conduct of that magistrate appeared to 
call for a considerable degree of inquiry. 
He had felt it right to communicate to 
that hon. gentleman (Mr. Chetwynd), the 
contents of this petition; and, though it 
was not without pain that he brought for- 
ward an imputation on the conduct of any 
member of that House, he certainly 
thought that the statements made by the 
petitioner required to be rebutted by 
strong circumstances of justification, be- 
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fore the conduct of the hon. member 
could be reconciled to what was due from 
a magistrate of the country, in the cor- 
rect and impartial discharge of his duties. 
The petition was of very considerable 
length, and contained a pee variety of 
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allegations, which could not, perhaps, 
have been compressed into a shorter com- 

ass. All these allegations the hon. mem- 
ber opposite had had an opportunity of 
seeing. Some reflections were cast by 
the petitioner on the supposed motives of 
the hon. member, on which he should 
abstain from making any observation ; the 
facts of the case he should state to the 
House as briefly as possible. It was a 
‘circumstance well known in the county of 
Stafford, that certain disputes had, for 
some time, existed respecting the proper- 
ty of sir George Jerningham, a claim ha- 
ving. been set up, by a person of the 
name of Cooke, to the title and estates 
ofthat baronet. These disputes had been 
carried on with considerable asperity in 
the neighbourhood ; one of the tenants of 
sir George Jerningham had been actually 
turned out of possession, and an individual 
named John Wilkes had been put into pos- 
session, by virtue of a grant from the op- 
posite party. John Wilkes having obtain- 
ed possession, a person named Figgin, 
came shortiy after to recover forcible pos- 
session, andhe( Mr. D.) must say, that the 
legality of the means by which this was 
attempted was extremely questionable. 
The circumstances attending the -forcibie 
re-entry took place under the supposed 
‘sanction of an Act passed in the first year 
of the present reign, called the Wilful- 
Trespass act, which, in cases of wanton 
and malicious trespass, empowered con- 
stables, and indeed all other persons, to 
arrest and imprison the parties supposed 
to be guilty of such trespass. Now, he 
did not conceive that it had ever entered 
int. tue contemplation of the legislature, 
that this act could by possibility be ap- 
plied to cases of disputed right. It could 
never have been intended by the legisla- 
ture, that this act should apply to cases 
where possession had actually been ob- 
tained, and where the right of possession 
‘could be tried by the ordinary modes of 
‘procedure. Mr. Figgin, however, pro- 
ceeded to recover possession under this 
‘act ; he took several constables with him, 
and broke ‘the locks which Wilkes had 
put on the gates. The constables then 
“took into custody Wilkes, Hammers- 
ley, and other persons who were concern- 
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ed with them in obtaining possession. 
Now this proceeding was, to say the least 
of it, exceedingly questionable, and the 
extraordinary construction which had 
been put on this recent act of parliament, 
entitled any steps which might be taken 
to question it to favourable consideration. 
In consequence of the arrest of these in- 
dividuals, a number of persons, amounting 
to three or four hundred, collected round 
the constables; some strong and indig- 
nant expressions were used, but no vio- 
lence was offered to the constables; ‘no 
attempt was made to rescue the pri- 
soners; nor was any assault committed 
except perhaps in the strict legal sense of 
the word. Mr. Flint, the petitioner, the 
legal adviser of Wilkes, and an as- 
sistant of his brother, who was an attor- 
ney at Uttoxeter in the same county, 
happened accidentally to be staying at an 
inn in Stafford on business relating to the 
corporation, when he heard that his client 
was being conveyed to prison. Mr. Flint 
proceeded to the spot, and repeatedly 
asked the constable to shew his authority. 
The constable replied that he had his au- 
thority in his pocket; but when the man 
was lodged in gaol, Mr. Flint went to the 
house of the constable to ascertain this 
fact, and found that he had no specific 
warrant for execution, but simply a war- 
rant appointing him asa constable to keep 
the peace. It appeared from a full and 
correct report in a provincial newspaper, 
that there was no attempt whatever to re- 
sist the authority of the constable—no- 
thing like personal interference, on the 
part of Mr. Flint, to rescue his client, or 
to excite others to rescue him. Even 
supposing, however, that there had been 
such a resistance of authority, it was ex- 
tremely doubtful, under all the circum- 
stances of the case, whether any of the par- 
ty could be properly conwicted of a riot ; 
for if the Trespass-act was, improperly 
put into execution, they could not have 
been legally convicted of a riot, for hae 
ving resisted such an unwarrantable ex- 
ercise of authority. It appeared, however, 
that the part which Mr. Flint had ta- 
ken on this occasion was perfectly un- 
premeditated ; he happened to be at Staf- 
ford on business ; he heard of the forcible 
arrest of his client; and, on coming to 
the spot where the transaction took place, 
he merely protested against the illegality 
of the proceedings, and took no part 
whatever in any acts of violence, if indeed 
acts of violence were committed by other 
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persons. It certainly appeared to be a 
case in which the hon. member for Staf- 


ford (Mr. Chetwynd), the Chairman of | 


the Quarter Sessions, was bound to direct 
the jury to acquit Mr. Flint, when he was 
indicted with the other parties for the al- 
leged riot. But instead of taking this 
course, however, the Chairman had told 
the Jury, that it did not appear that Mr. 
Flint was an attorney, although this fact 
had been admitted by the counsel for the 
prosecution, and that if he was an attor= 
ney, his conduct was not justifiable. He 
declared, that in his opinion the case was 
made out equally against ali the defendants, 
and that there was no distinction between 
the case of Mr. Flint, who had merely 
come forward to give advice to his client, 
and the other parties, who had assembled 
for the purpose of resisting the law. The 
jury hardly turned round, but almost im- 
mediately returned a verdict of Guilty 
against all the defendants [hear! from 
the Ministerial benches]. This conclu- 
sion might naturally beexpected, aftersuch 
a summing-up from the chairman. When 
sentence was to be pronounced, some more 


evidence was produced to show that Mr. | 


Flint was engaged in examining the char- 
ter of the corporation at the time he was 
first informed of his client’s arrest—a fact 
which had been admitted by the Chair- 
man in summing up the case to the jury. 
There were only two justices in court, the 
hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. Chetwynd) 
and a reverend magistrate of the county. 
It was said, indeed, that the other magis- 
trates were consulted about the sentence, 
but they were not present, and conse- 
quently they must have determined the 
mesaure of punishment without any op- 
portunity of judging of the circumstan- 
ces which might be urged against it. The 
hon. gentleman opposite, assisted by the 
reverend divine, came to the resolu- 
tion, that no distinction ought to be made 
in the sentence pronounced on all the par- 
ties. The attorney who came unexpec- 
tedly to his client was to be treated like 
all the rest; and, accordingly, was sen- 
tenced to three months’ imprisonmept, and 
hard labour during the period of his con- 
finement; which hard labour, as the 
House was aware, meant neither more nor 
Jess than that he was to be put to the tread- 
millamong all the felons and malefactors of 
the worst and most disgusting description. 
The state of the petitioner’s health ren- 
dered him a very unfit object for this kind 
‘of labour, and it was not until this fact 
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was certified by a surgeon, thatthe punish- 
ment was discontinued. He was sorry to 
say, that the petitioner owed nothing to 
the humanity of the visiting magistrates. 
Another statement made by the petitioner 
was, that his memorial to the right hon. 
the secretary of state for the home 
department, representing the circum- 
stances which required some mitigation of 
his sentence, had been kept back by the 
gaoler. He was imprisoned in the month 
of October, and the memorial did not reach 
the secretary of state until the end of De- 
cember. He must own that he felt some 
degree of surprise, that when a case of 
this nature reached the Secretary of State’s 
office, no inquiry was made into it. The 
punishment inflicted upon the prisoner 
was utterly inconsistent with his situation 
in life, and the circumstances of the case. 
It might be proper to state, that this case 
had excited considerable attention in the 
county, and that on the 3lst of January 
a meeting of the magistrates of the county 


| had taken place for the purpose of taking 


the matter into consideration. A full bench 
of magistrates amounting to ten or twelve, 
met, and having discussed the matter they 
resolved not to inquire—not to mitigate 
the sentence—but to do what the House 
of Commons had done on a late occasion, 
when the conduct of ministers with re- 
spect to the Spanish question was brought 
under consideration; namely, to pronounce 
a panegyric on the-conduct of the party 
accused. This they did without inquiry, 
and without the means of forming a judg- 
ment upon the case; for, with the excep- 
tion of the rev. divine, not one of them 
was present when the sentence was pro- 
nounced.—It had been suggested to him 
that, as some proceedings had beeninstitu- 
ted in the court of King’s-bench by the 
hon. member for Stafford, this petition 
should not have been presented, until such 
proceedings had terminated; but he enter- 
tained quite a different opinion. He con- 
ceived, that the petitioner had a right to 
come before the House the very first mo- 
ment he had an opportunity: and he 
trusted the House would be of opinion 
that this summary power of magistrates 
ought to undergo some consideration, and, 
if deemed necessary, that a part at least of 
those powers might be repealed, to pre- 
vent such an application of them as had 
appeared from the statement he had made. 
But how stood the case? The hon. gen- 
tleman had applied to the court of King’s- 
bench for a criminal information against 
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some of the London papers for the pub- 
lication of these statements, accompanied 
by some observations which he consider- 
ed libellous. Accordingly, a rule was 
granted, which was now pending. The 
publication in question had taken place at 
so early ‘a period, that the information 
might have been moved for on the first 
day of the term: had that been done, 
the rule would now either have been made 
absolute or discharged, and the trial might 
then have taken place the next spring as- 
sizes ; but the application had been de- 
layed so long, that the rule could not now 
be made absolute until the next term, and 
the trial could not come on until the sum- 
mer assizes ; and, according to this course, 
the ‘petitioner could not have an opportu- 
nity to present his petition until the next 
session. This statement, he conceived, 
was a sufficient vindication of the course 
which had been adopted. And besides, 
‘in fact, the question of the newspapers 
was collateral to the present subject. ‘The 
statements in those papers, and the obser- 
vations that accompanied them, might 
have been as gross and infamous a libel as 
ever was published, for any thing he knew ; 
but it was ridiculous to suppose, that the 
hon. gentleman, in answering the alle- 
gations in the petition (and that was the 
only objection that could be set up) 
would let out the case which he meant to 
make at the trial. In point of fact, all 
that could be stated by the hon. gentle- 
man had already appeared when the crimi- 
nal information was moved for. However, 
he eam dete now done his duty : he had 
‘stated all the facts of the case, he hoped 
accurately, and the result of that state- 
‘ment was this, that the ‘act itself, in the 
first place, was illegal, for the offence did 
not come within the Wilful-trespass act ; 
in the next place the resistance was not 
violent; whatever blame was attached to 
the conduct of some of the individuals, 
.that by no means applied to another indi- 
vidual who happened accidentally to come 
to the spot ‘ind tendered the best profes- 
sional advice he was capable of giving to 
his client. He was quite sure that the 
House, looking to all the circumstances 
of the case—considering the condition 
of the individual, and his situation in life 
—would be of opinion, that it was a little 
too hard he should have been sent to the 
tread-mill amongst common felons. He 
thought it right, in conclusion, to state, 
that the petitioner concluded by express- 
ing a hope—< That ‘this gross abuse of 
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magisterial ‘authority would receive the 
serious animadversions of the House, the 
only redress which the petitioner could 
receive, and which alone could be given 
by the hon. House; and the petitioner 
further intreated the honourable House 
to take measures for the prevention of a 
repetition of so gross an abuse of power, 
by the revision of an act which had been 
abused for the purpose of gratifying ma- 
lignant feelings of prejudice and personal 
resentments.” He should not deal fairly 
with the hon. gentleman, if he did not state 
that the petition ascribed to him personal 
motives for the course he had adopted. 
One of the causes imputed was, an alter- 
cation between the hon. gentleman and 
the brother of Mr. Flint, who practised as 
an attorney at Uttoxeter. But he should 
also state, that Abraham Flint, the bro- 
ther, had been committed three years 
ago by the hon. gentleman for an assault 
upon a female. This assault he represent- 
ed as very trifling; however, he was 
sentenced by the hon. gentleman to 
six months’ imprisonment, and fined 100/. 
An appeal was subsequently made to the 
then secretary of state for the home de- 
partment (lord Sidmouth), containing 


| a statement of the case, and praying for 


a remission of the fine. However, lord 
Sidmouth, just at that period, retired from 
office, and was succeeded by the right 
hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. Peel), and 
one of the first acts done by the right hon. 
gentleman in his new office was, to liberate 
the prisoner, and remit the fine. Surely 
that act afforded a strong presumption 
that the magistrates had exceeded those 
just bounds which all persons holding 


such offices should observe ! Whether the 
hon. gentleman himself had interfered, he 


did not know, but whoever did interfere, 


| it was obvious it must have been done 
| from an impression of too great severity 
in the sentence. One would have thought 


then, that the former transaction would 
have suggested moderation in the latter 
case. He had now gone through all the 
statements of the case, and he should 
leave them without further comment, 
and move for leave to bring up the pe- 
tition. 

Mr. Holme Sumner said, he rose for the 
purpose of opposing the bringing up the 
petition. Its sole object seemed to be to 
cast an imputation upon a most excellent 
and respectable magistrate, and a member 
of that House. When the House consi- 
dered the talents and attainments of the 
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hon. and learned gentleman whose cha- 
racter and conduct the petition impugned, 
they would easily perceive how competent 
he was to defend himself, and he was con- 
fident the hon. gentleman would give a 
most satisfactory refutation to all the 
charges contained in the petition. But, 
it might happen that an individual of less 
power and inferior talents would be placed 
In the same situation ; and it was not every 
man, however strengly he might feel, that 
was able to express himself efficiently ; 
and he contended, that no magistrate 
should ever be placed in such a situation. 
The deficiency which he complained of in 
the present petition was this, that a court 
of justice was the proper place to apply 
for redress, and there was no statement 
in the petition that such an application had 
been made. Ifthe conduct of the hon. 
gentleman had been such as the petition 
represented, there could be no doubt 
that a criminal information would have 
been granted by the court of King’s-bench, 
which would have been followed up, if de- 
serving it, with due severity; and he 
would appeal to gentlemen who discharg- 
ed the magisterial duties in the different 
counties—and a most onerous office it 
was—whether they would continue to act, 
if they felt themselves constantly liable to 
be called upon to defend themselves from 
such charges as these? If justice had 
been demanded, and the application re- 
fused, then the petitioner would have done 
right in coming to this House; but no al- 
legation of that kind had been made, 
either in the petition, or in the speech of 
the hon. and learned gentleman who pre- 
sented it, and therefore he should oppose 
the motion for bringing it up. 

Mr. Chetwynd then rose and addressed 
the House to the following effect, evidently 
under the influence of very strong feelings 
—Mr. Speaker ; I rise to present my most 
earnest prayer that the petition, which has 
just been presented to the House, may be 
brought up and read; for I should hold 
myself unworthy ever again to rise to ad- 
dress you-—I should consider myself dis- 
qualified from ever again sitting on the 
justice seat—if, upon the ground of any 
technical informality, I objected to having 
the Petition received; or if I gave the 
slightest opposition to the most complete 
and unrestricted investigation of each and 
every one of the allegations it contains. 
I am, Sir, at this moment prepared to go 
through the details of that petition sen- 
tence by sentence ; and, if it shall not ap- 





pear from the facts which I shall state, 
and which I am happily in a condition to 
substantiate, that there is not the shadow 
of a foundation for any, even the smallest 
portion of those charges, I earnestly im- 
plore this House to visit upon my head 
their most heavy animadversion, even to 
dismiss me from the House, and to call 
upon the lord Chancellor to strike my 
name out of the list of magistrates. I im- 
plore the House to hear that petition read, 
and in the name of justice to hear my 
answer [loud cheers ]. 

The Attorney-General (sir J. Copley) 
said, he was anxious to make a few re- 
marks upon this subject, as it had fallen 
to his lot to be acquainted with some of 
the facts of the case. And first, he wish- 
ed to advert to a statement contained in 
the conclusion of his hon. and learned 
friend’s speech; he meant with respect to 
Mr. Abraham Flint, the brother of the 
petitioner. The fact was this: an appli- 
cation was made to Jord Sidmouth, in the 
shape of a petition, to mitigate the sen- 
tence which had been passed upon him by 
his hon. and learned friend the member for 
Stafford. That petition was supported by 
the interference of his hon. and learned 
friend, but, after a perusal of the circum- 
stances of the case, lord Sidmouth had 
been of opinion, that there were no grounds 
for a mitigation of the sentence. How- 
ever, not satisfied with having gone so far, 
as soon as lord Sidmouth had retired from 
office, and was succeeded by his right hon. 
friend (Mr. Peel), so fae from any pre- 
judiceremaining in the mind of his hon.and 
learned friend against that individual that 
he actually renewed his application to the 
secretary of state, and, on the second occa- 
sion, his prayer was attended with success, 
and his right hon. friend consented. to 

ield to his intreaties. Then, he would 
boldly ask, what pretence was there for 
an imputation of undue prejudice in the 
mind of his hon. friend, against the pre- 
sent petitioner, or against any member of 
his family? Did not his own conduct 
furnish the best refutation [cheers] ? 
Now, with respect to the present. charge 
what were the facts? An individual. was 
supposed to be guilty of a violation of the 
Jaw, and having been arrested by a con- 
stable, an immense crowd of people as; 
semble to the number of four or five hun- 
dred, for the purpose of rescuing him from 
the constituted authorities. He hoped 
the House would not.be led away. by the 
ex parte statements of the petitioner ; for. 
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‘he must inform’ them, that the magistrates 
‘who sat upon the bench on that occasion, 
had’ had'an opportunity in the court of 


Oy) — 


King’s-bench, of contradicting these 
statements, and that it had been doneinthe 
‘most satisfactory manner upon the affida- 
‘vits of his hon. and learned friend, and of 
‘the reverend clergyman who presided 
along with him and several others. This 
man Flint was one of the party who had 
endeavoured to effect the rescue. Now, 


it was stated in the ka that the- 


magistrates had refused to bind these par- 
ties over to the Quarter Sessions ; but this 
the magistrates had denied on oath, and 
declared to be untrue. Again, another 
important assertion was contained in the 
petition, although his hon. and learned 
friend (Mr. Denman) had not thought 
proper to advert to it. It was this, that 
although originally there was no intention 
to indict Flint, his hon. friend (Mr. Chet- 
wynd), who was himself afterwards to sit 
upon the cause, had interposed to pro- 
cure ‘an indictment to be preferred against 
him [hear, hear!]. ~This base and libel- 
lous allegation his hon. friend had contra- 
dicted upon oath ; and it was further con- 
tradicted by the gentleman who assisted 
in managing the business of sirG. Jerning- 
ham. If, then, he opposed the bringing 
up this petition, it was because the peti- 
tioner had ventured to calumniate a mem- 
ber of that House, anda magistrate, upon 
charges which had not even the shadow 
of a foundation [cheers]. What, in re- 
ality, were the facts of the case? An in- 
dictment'was preferred against certain in- 
dividuals, and ‘the case came to be tried 
before a jury; when the evidence had 
been gone through, his hon. and learned 
friend who presided, read over every word 
of it to the jury most carefully. Was the 
individual unassisted? No; he was sup- 
portéd by the advice and talents of coun- 
sel’; and, after a considerable length of 
time, the jury returned a verdict of guilty. 
It‘ had'been said, that his learned friend 
in his’summing-up had stated the law im- 
properly ; but, were the House to believe 


this on the bare, unsupported statement | 


of the accused and convicted party. Mr. 
Clair, the other magistrate, had stated, 
that he had approved every act done by 
his hon, friend who presided. Then, the 
next Step upon which an accusation was 
founded was the séntence which ‘was pro- 
nouriced. Let. it be recollected; that these 
partieS were convicted of a riot. ‘ But, did 
his hon. friend act upon his own jadgment? 
VOL, X. , 
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No ; Mr. Clair sat in conjunction with him. 
But, even they did not rest upon their 
owh judgment; they applied for assist- 
ance to the other magistrates who were 
in attendance, one of whom his hon. and 
learned friend: (Mr. Denman) very well 
knew—he meant sir Oswald Moseley— 
and they were unanimously of opinion, 
that the judgment had been most correct 
and proper [hear, hear!]. | Then, surely, 
if his hon. friend deserved censure, all the 
others were equally censurable. So far 
then for the trial, the charge, and the 
judgment.- The next point to which his 
hon. and learned friend had alluded was, 
the hard labour to which this individual 
had been consigned. His hon. and learned 
friend had talked of his punishment at the - 
tread-mill for three months. But, to shew 
how false this statement was of. harsh 
treatment, he was prepared to prove, on 
the representation of the individual him- 
self, that he had been only on the-tread- 
mill for five hours [cheers ]. 
Mr. Denman.—Do you mean for five 
hours in all ? ues 
The Attorney General.—Yes ; for five 
hours altogether. He was subsequently 
employed in carding and spinning wool, 
and, on a further representation from the 
individual, ‘he was allowed to remain en- 
tirely idle. As to his having been shut 
up for forty days, and deprived of any in- 
tercourse, and of his being allowed no- 
thing but bread and water—points which 
were contained in the petition—as ‘his 
hon. and learned friend had not touched 
upon them, he should ‘say nothing ;_ but 
he would just put the matter to the House 
in this way. In consequence of the pub- 
lication of statements in the London pa- 
pers, similar to those in the ‘petition, his 
hon. friend (Mr. Chetwynd) had moved 
for and obtained a criminal information, 
in the court of King’s-bench; his hon. 
and learned friend (Mr. Denman) had 
stated, that there were some observations 
upon the statements, which also formed a 
ground for the application. Whether this 
were the case or not, he was not prepared 
,to say; but the main charge was the 
statement which was now repeated in tlie 
petition. The House were aware, that 
| the court of King’s-bench’ never granted’ 
_a criminal information, ‘until all the facts 
were disproved upon’ oath ;- so that all 
| the material allegations had béen contra-’ 
dicted upon’ affidavit by his hon, friend, 
by Mr. Clair, by the agent of sir G. Jer- 
| = by the task-master of the prison, 
2 
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and, in fact, by all who were in a condi- 
tion to give a direct negative to the 
charges [cheers!]. The reason why 
any delay had taken place in the court of 
King’s-bench was, because the defendants 
themselves had applied to the Court to 
allow the case to stand over till the next 
term, in order that they might be pre- 
pared with matter to answer the oppo- 
site side; so that the charge of delay 
did not attach to his hon. friend. He 
certainly thought, as had been anticipated 
by his hon. and learned friend (Mr. Den- 
man), that it would have been more 
proper to have postponed the presenting 
of this petition until after the question 
had been investigated in a court of law, 
in that manner alone in which it could be 
fairly investigated ; unless it was supposed 
by the petitioner, that an ex parte state- 
ment in this House would have injured 
the case of his hon. friend. The conse- 
quence to the petitioner would be, that if 
every one of his statements were false, no 
legal responsibility would fall upon his 
head; whereas, if he had made false re- 
presentations on oath in a court of law, 
he would have been liable to a prosecu- 
tion for perjury. Upon all the grounds 
which he stated, he should most cer- 
tainly oppose the bringing up the pe- 
tition. 

The Solicitor General (Mr. Wetherell ) 
said, that putting out of consideration for 
the moment, the talents and character, 
and gratuitous services of his hon. and 
learned friend, the member for Stafford, 
he should contend, that no magistrate in 
the country ought to be left at the mercy 
of such a petition as that which had been 
offered to the House. Three courses 
were open to the petitioner; the one was, 
to move for a criminal information against 
his hon. and learned friend; the second 
was, a petition to the great seal; and the 
next, an application to the lord-lieutenant 
of the county. But, instead of this, the 
petitioner had called upon the House to 
form itself into a court of criminal juris- 
prudence, which they were not competent 
to do; and, if the House should_resolve 
to entertain this petition, they would 
knock out of the lists all the ordinary and 
constitutional modes of redress. Until 
he was satisfied that all the ordinary 
means had been resorted to, he should not 
consent to the receiving this petition. 
His hon. and learned friend had called 
upon the House for an opportunity of 
vindicating his character; but, would the 
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House allow that? He had: not the 
slightest doubt that his hon. friend would 
be able to prove that every line of the 
petition was a most base and scandalous 
calumny. But, would the House allow 
him to be put upon his trial? If a ma- 
gistrate had beén accused, who was not a 
member of that House, there would be 
neither law nor precedent for adopting 
the course which the petitioner had pur- 
sued. Why, then, should it be different, 
because the individual was a member of 
the House of Commons? It did so hap- 
pen, that an hon. member of that House 
was accused, who had talents and abili- 
ties to defend himself, and who had 
sufficient spirit and honour to stand up 
in his place, and demand inquiry. But, 
it was the duty of the House to say, 
«You shall not be put upon your trial ; 
for, according to the constitution, you 
cannot be tried” [cheers !]. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that on the 
subject of the presentation of the peti- 
tion, or the propriety of receiving it, he 
should not say one word; for, in that 
respect, he felt himself somewhat in the 
situation of his hon. friend, the member 
for Stafford, inasmuch as the exercise of 
his judgment had been called in ques- 
tion. But, if an inquiry were to be set 
on foot, and he were called upon to 
account for the reasons why he had ab- 
stained from advising the Crown to ex- 
ercise the prerogative of mercy, then 
he should endeavour to give a satis- 
factory explanation of his decision. There 
were three points upon which blame 
was attributed to him in his official 
capacity; the first was, the nature of 
the inquiry which he had _ instituted ; 
the next was, the delay in commencing 
it; and the third was, his not having 
advised the Crown to exercise the pre- 
rogative of mercy. With respect to the 
two first, he should endeavour to give a 
satisfactory explanation. On the last, he 
should be silent; because it would be 
impossible to explain the various mo- 
tives that would induce one to abstain 
from giving such advice without going 
into a full detail of the particulars of 
the case. The two preliminary points, 
as to the nature of the inquiry and the 
delay, he should proceed to explain, and 
from that explanation, the House would 
draw an inference as to the propriety of 
the other. The first case was that of 
Abraham Flint: and it. had been very 
justly stated, that his first act on his 
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coming into office was, to advise the Crown 
to exercise the prerogative of mercy in 
the case of that individual. He held in 
his hand a letter which he had received 
on the subject from his hon. friend (Mr. 
Chetwyni). It appeared, that after the 
conviction of Abraham Flint, it happened, 
that, upon the trial of another individual, 
an accidental circumstance had occurred, 
which materially affected the credibility 
of one of the witnesses who had de- 
posed against him; and immediately upon 
the discovery of this fact, he received 
from his hon. friend a letter, containing 
these words: ‘I now feel fully justified 
in imploring the royal mercy for the li- 
beration of this unfortunate man: he is 
at present suffering most severely ; his fa- 
mily are in the greatest distress; and I 
earnestly entreat your earliest attention 
to his case.” And this is the individual 
who is supposed to be influenced by 
undue prejudices against the family of 
the petitioner [cheers!]. Now for the 
question of delay. That letter was dated, 
Lichfield, January 29, 1822; and upon 
the back of that letter, he found written 
the words, “‘ Immediate—to be complied 
with ;” and on the Ist of February, 
Abraham Flint was accordingly liberated. 
But to come to the subject of the pre- 
sent petition. This man was convicted 
in the month of October, and he had no 
means of knowing, as the House would 
suppose, that any such’ conviction had 
taken place; and, in fact, it was not 
until the December following, that he 
had received the least knowledge either 
of his trial or conviction. And really 
he thought it was a little too hard that 
he should be accused of delay under 
such circumstances! and before the hon. 
and learned gentleman (Mr. Denman) 
had made up his mind to impute to him 
any unnecessary delay in the discharge 
of his official duties, he ought, at least, 
to have taken some pains to make him- 
self acquainted with the real circumstances 
of the case. 

Mr. Denman said, he had been quite 
misunderstood. He did not of himself 
impute any delay to the right hon. gen- 
tleman: he had merely stated, that one 
of the allegations contained in the petition 
was, that the memorial had been detained 
for a considerable time, he had expressed 
no surprise, nor made any complaint, and 
for this reason, that he did not know at 
what date the memorial had reached the 
right hon. gentleman. 
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Mr. Peel, in continuation, said, that on 
the 6th of December he received the first 
communication on the subject, and that 
was contained in a letter from Mr. 
Tooke, the law-agent of Mr. Flint, and 
he requested that he might have an op- 
portunity of stating the circumstances of 
the case to the secretary of state. He 
was not at all aware of any such trial 
having taken place, until the receipt of 
this intimation, and accordingly he sent 
back an answer to Mr. Tooke, stating, 
‘* That if it would be any satisfaction to 
Mr. Tooke to see Mr. Peel on the sub- 
ject of Flint’s case, he should be ready to 
receive any communication. But it was 
Mr. Peel’s invariable course not to act 
upon a statement in any criminal case, 
that was not communicated in writing.” 
Any one at all acquainted with proceed- 
ings in criminal cases, would at once 
perceive the policy of this rule. Upon 
the 6th of December he received the 
first intimation of the transaction, and 
he immediately applied for information ; 
and on the 17th of the same month fe 
received the answer; so that the period 
that had elapsed between the 6th and 
17th of December was all the delay that 
had been complained of. Then, with 
respect to the nature of the inquiry, 
he in the first instance applied to his hon. 
friend (Mr. Chetwynd), and he should 
be ashamed, if, while he professed to re- 
pose confidence in him, he had applied to 
any other. His hon. friend was not con- 
tent with sending back a short and imme- 
diate answer, but had entered into a de- 
tail of all the evidence, and had sent be- 
sides a literal transcript of the charge 
which he had delivered to the jury, and 
had concluded, by requesting him (Mr. 
Peel) to judge for himself what course he 
should pursue. It was not his intention 
to enter into an explanation of the course 
which he did adopt; he should content 
himself by stating, that he felt quite satis- 
fied that the sentence was a just and lenient 
one, and that he would have acted im- 
prudently if he had advised the Crown to 
interpose the royal prerogative. 

Mr. Littleton said, that notwithstanding 
all that had been offered, he could not 
forbear from making a few remarks; It 
appeared to him, that the charges were 
wholly without foundation; for he be- 
lieved, in the administration of justice, or 
in the performance of the other magiste- 
rial duties, a more scrupulous magistrate 
did not exist than his hon. friend. He 
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could not conceal his surprise at the | consent to allow the petition to be brought 
manner in which the hon. and learned | up. His objection was this, that the hon. 
member had introduced to the notice of | and learned member alleged, no corrup- 
the House what he was pleased to call the | tion to the magistrates. . If the petition 
allegations in the petition which he held | did allege corruption, then this was: not 
in his hands. He would appeal to their | the proper tribunal for the appeal. The 


recollection, whether the hon. and learned | court of King’s-bench was the court to 








member did not appear to identify him- | 
self with the case of the petitioner [No, 
no, from many members]. The magis- 
trates, he could take upon himself to say, 
after the fullest inquiry, had conducted 
the examination of witnesses, and the 
whole proceedings of the trial in the 
fairest way. They had been most solicit- 
ous‘to put theniselves in possession of the 
actual state of the facts; and the univer- 
sal conviction of all was, that his hon. 
and learned friend, the member for Staf- 
ford, had- conducted himself, as was 
to be expected from his high character, 
in the most impartial and judicious man- 
ner. He had himself received a commu- 
nication from Mr. Clair, a magistrate of 
the county, who sat on the bench with 
the hon. member for Stafford, requesting | 
him to say, that if any blame attached to | 
the chairman of the Quarter Sessions, he | 
was ready to take his full share of respon- | 
sibility; and that if it was.deserving of | 
censure, which he denied, it must equally | 
attach to himself. There was another ma- | 
gistrate also present, who had expressed | 
the fullest approbation of the conduct of his | 
hon. friend; he meant sir Oswald Mosely ; 
and he did expect that the gentlemen on 
the opposite side of the House would re- 
pose confidence in an opinion proceeding | 
from that most upright and conscientious | 
authority. It was most true, that the pe- 
titioner, with five other persons, were con- 
victed, and sentenced to imprisonment and 
hard labour. Undoubtedly, the other indi- 
viduals convicted with the petitioner were 
in the humblest walks of life—they were 
tailors, shoemakers, or such-like descrip- 
tion of persons; but, would it be con- 
tended, that a difference was to be made 
in the punishment of the persons so con- 
victed, on the ground of any difference in 
their respective stations of life? Surely, 
_that House would never recognise the 
principle, that there was one law for the 
poor, and another for the rich! The 
truth was, that by certain proceedings the 
county had been much agitated, and it 
became the duty. of the magistrates to 
prove that the law could not be violated 
with impunity, 
. Mr. Sturges Bourne said, he could not 








which the petitioner ought to have taken 
his complaint. The gravamen ofthe charge 
was not against the summary nature and 
arbitrary conduct of the jurisdiction, but 
against the finding of the jury ; a matter 
upon which the House could not erect it- 
self into a tribunal of appeal. 

Mr. Hume deprecated any. decision on 
the part of the House, which would go 
to shut its doors against the complaints of 
the people. If he understood his hon. 
and learned friend who presented the pe- 
tition rightly, the petitioner was ready to 
verify the truth of his allegations, not 
only on his own oath, but by the testimo- 
ny of other witnesses.. Recollecting that 
such was the statement of his hon. and 
learned friend, -he could not but consider 
him rather hardly dealt with, when hon. 
members imputed to him the attempt to 
identify himself with the petition. He 
knew nothing of the particulars of the pe- 
tition, but from the spirit with which it 
was met, there appeared something like 
a grudge, which excited in his mind a de- 
gree of suspicion. Let, however, thie 
complaint be received ; let the petitioner 
at least be allowed to lay. his statement 
on the table, and then, if an investigation 
should take place, the merits of the 
case would be understood. This would 
be acting upon the principle of justice to 
all parties. But, at all events, there was 
this higher question; namely, that the 
doors of the House of Commons ought to 
be thrown open to the petitions of the 
people. = 

Sir John Wrottesley said, he had signed 
the resolution of the magistrates passed in 
approbation of the conduct of the chair- 
man and concurred in every thing that 
had been advanced by the Attorney- 
general. upon the same subject. He 
had, however, made one _ reservation,. 
which had not*been strictly observed ; 
namely, that the resolution should. not be 
directly published. His reason for think- 
ing it unfit for present publication was, 
that the conduct of his worthy and excel- 
lent. friend, the chairman, had been at- 
tacked in one of the public Journals, the 
British Press, in a manner which he would 
not stigmatize with any particular epithets , 
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at present, because .it was likely to be- 
come the subject of judicial decision : he 
would only say, that the attack was such 
as no person of honour and sound feeling 
could suffer to pass, without calling 
for the decision of a court of justice 
upon his conduct. He could not ac- 
cede to withdrawing the petition, because 
the conduct of the magistrates, which he 
thought unimpeachable, was concerned 
too deeply in the decision; and he, as- 
serted, without fear of contradietion, that 
in the whole kingdom there did not exist 
a more temperate, feeling, or impartial 
magistracy, than that in the county of 
Stafford. 

Sir Robert Wilson said, he had listened 
with great attention to all that had been 
offered by hon. members against the re- 
ception of the petition. The hon. mem- 
ber for Surrey had opposed it, on the 
ground of the hardships to which the ma- 
gistracy of the country who were not ora- 
tors and rhetoricians, or so well able to 
defend themselves as the hon. member 
for Stafford, would be exposed, if peti- 
tions of the character of the present, were 
received by that House. The learned 
Attorney-general had opposed the recep- 
tion, because he denied the truth of its 
allegations. The hon. member himself, 
whose conduct was attacked, with a feel- 
ing that was highly. creditable to him, had 
expressed a solicitude to have the whole 
proceedings inquired into... He knew no- 
thing of the particulars, but after such an 


avowal by the hon. member for Stafford,’ 


he considered the conduct of his friends 
at least injudicious. The new tone as- 
sumed that night, in speaking of the peti- 
tions of the. people, ought to be met in 
the commencement with reprehension. 
Were the doors of the House of Com- 
mons to be closed against the people of 
England ? If he stood alone he should di- 
vide the House against such an attempt. 
Mr. Wynn observed, that ever'since the 
House of Commons had been a house of 
Commons,one uniform custom had prevail- 
ed with reference.to the receiving of peti- 
tions. . No member, it was held, was jus- 
tified in presenting a, petition, unless -he 
was prepared to pledge himself .to the 
truth of its allegations [No, no, from the 
Opposition]. No individual, he would 
repeat, had a right to make the access to 
that House a matter of convenience for 
himself in attacking the character of ma- 
gistrates and others. The members of 
that House were bound to present no pe- 
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tition that was disrespectful [hear, hear ! 
from the Opposition]. It would be a safer 
and wiser course for hon: members to wait 
until they. heard the end of the sentence. 
If the hon. member who was accused was 
not present; if he had no advocates in 
that House, and was himself not a mem- 
ber, still he (Mr. Wynn) should have 
opposed receiving a petition, complaining 
of a judicial proceeding before a compe- 
tent tribunal. If any abuse or malversa- 
tion existed, the constitution, in such 
cases, provided a legal remedy. It was 
stated by the hon. and learned gentleman 
who presented the petition, that the pe- 
titioner imputed corrupt motives. Under 
such circumstances, his means of redress 
were through an application to the court 
of King’s-bench. 

Mr. Bright said, he had not a single 
doubt of the truth of all that had been 
urged in defence of the conduct of his 
excellent and very worthy friend, the 
member for Stafford, but, throwing aside 
all personal feeling and consideration, he 
called upon the House and_ especially 
upon the country gentlemen present, 
to reflect deeply how far the con-. 
duct recommended with regard to this 
petition agreed with the right of the peo- 


‘ple to present petitions to. parliament, 


which right was secured to them by the, 
great charter. He would assent to- the 
withdrawing of the petition,. but not. to 
the opposition made to bringing it up... 
He never would consent to so dangerous, 
an encroachment on the people’s_ rights. 
Were they really prepared to say, that 
because a magistrate happened to be.a. 
member of that House, the House would. 
not hear any petition accusing’ him of 
malversation? The right hon. gentleman 
said, that a member presenting a petition, 
was bound to take care that there was no- 
thing disrespectful to the House in it. 
But, would any one say that a petition was 
disrespectful to the House, which sought 
the interference of the House in a case of , 
alleged oppression? For what purpose 
did they sit there, if not to listen to the 
complaints of the people? It was. said, 
that the complaint in the petition, if true, 
was matter tryable by the ordinary juris- 
dictions. He allowed that that might 
be the more proper course: but it was 
one thing to deny the truth of a petition 
or the propriety of its appeal, and another 
to refuse to hear it. It did not’follow | 
that they must adopt its suggestions, or 
that a member might not be prepared to 
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refute the allegations in it, or that the 
House would not throwit out. But, how 
could they know the merits of its contents 
without first hearing it ? Some said that 
it ought not to be entertained or received, 
because it was an appeal from the com- 
mon jurisdictions, for which there was re- 
medy in the courts of law. Now,heunder- 
stood that a part of the prayer of the 

etition was to alter an oppressive law. 

he petitioner complained, that he had 
suffered under the oppression of that law. 
Would the: House, then, refuse to hear 
him, because he asked of them to repeal 
that oppression? The allegations might 
be true or false; but he offered grounds 
for his complaints, and petitioned for a 
remedy. All that was required in the 
first instance, was for the House to listen. 
It was an appeal, not to their judicial, but 
to their legislative functions. To refuse 
leave to bring the petition up would be 
oppressive. His own wish was, that his 
hon.and learned friend should withdraw the 
petition,under the peculiar cicumstances of 
the case ; but, if the presenting of it were 
pressed, he trusted that the country gen- 
tlemen and all the other members would 
recollect that, in defending the great con- 
stitutional right of petition, they were 
best securing their own rights and in- 
terests. 

Mr. Canning expressed a desire to 
know, whether it was the intention of the 
hon. and learned gentleman to withdraw 
the petition or not? 

Mr. Denman said, he could not give a 
positive answer, as he understood that an 
hon. friend would not consent to its being 
withdrawn. 

Mr. Canning said, that his wish was 
that the petition should be withdrawn. 
If it were not, he must oppose its being 
brought up, simply on the ground, that it 
prayed for that which it was impossible 
for the House to grant, namely, that it 
would reconsider and reverse the verdict 
of a jury. 

Mr. Peel said, that the hon. and learn- 
ed member seemed to be displeased with 
him for not reversing the sentence of the 
Quarter Sessions. With regard to his own 
individual feelings, he could haveno objec- 
tion to the adoption of that course by the 
petitioner, with a view to a revision of the 
case; and if the petition were withdrawn, 
the case would stand just as favourably as 
before for that purpose. 

Mr. S. Wortley entreated his hon. 
friend the member for Surry, not to per- 
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sist in his opposition to the withdrawing 
the petition. 
Mr. Sumner considered the Sap ae a 


gross abuse of the privilege of the House, 
and could not yield to the wishes of those 
who expressed a desire to allow it to be 
withdrawn. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
it appeared to him that the argument 
brought forward by the hon. member for 
Surry would apply, if the hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman persisted in pressing the 
House to receive the petition, but it had 
no application if the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman wished to withdraw it. 

Mr. Denman observed, that although he 
knew he had no right to reply, yet as he 
had had so largea share in this business, he 
trusted the House would allow him to say 
afew words. It had been supposed by 
some hon. gentleman, that he had mixed 
himself too much up with the merits of 
the petition. Now, the truth was, that 
he had not offered any opinion whatever 
on the disputed facts. But those who 
made that assertion, seemed to forget that 
the strongest part of the impression made 
against the petition, consisted of a num- 
ber of allegations by the hon. and learned 
attorney-general, who had acted as coun- 
sel for the hon. member for Stafford ; and 
yet the House would not listen to the ori- 
ginal allegations against which that coun- 
ter-statement was made. It was very 
possible that the allegations of the peti- 
tion were false; but that was no reason 
for refusing to receive it. It was enough 
that the petitioner felt himself aggrieved. 
If his petition was couched in respectful 
language towards the House, and dis- 
tinctly stated the grievance of which he 
complained, he (Mr. D.) conceived, that 
any member was bound in duty to present 
it. He did not mean that the serjeant-at- 
arms might run after him and insist on 
his doing so; but he was bound in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term. Accord- 
ing to some hon. gentlemen, however, a 
petitioner, in such a case as the present, 
was bound rather to make an application 
to the lord-lieutenant of the county, and 
then to the court of chancery, to wait at 
the door there until all the appeals from 
other courts, the bankrupt causes, the 
chancery suits, &c., were disposed of, in 
order that the lord chancellor might then, 
perhaps, have leisure to examine whether 
the magistrate complained of ought to 
be struck out of the commission. Was 
not the ship-money case a grievance? yet 
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-it was the result of atrial. Possibly, too, 
the decision of the Judges on that case 
might have been perfectly legal; yet the 
House of Commons, of that day, willingly 
received such petitions: and he main- 
tained that unless the House of Commons, 
of the present day, received such petitions, 
as that which he had presented, they 
would abandon one of the most valuable 
of their functions. It had been put to 
him personally, as sometimes presiding in 
a court of justice, whether he would like 
to have his decisions petitioned against to 
that House. He hoped that neither him- 
self nor any other magistrate in the House 
would wish to escape an appeal to that 
House, if it were even supposed that he 
had acted illegally. In the present case, 
-the Trespass act had been improperly put 
in force, and the punishment had been 
excessive and oppressive. He recollected 
an instance in which his own conduct had 
been pretty sharply arraigned in that 
House. Indeed, he trusted that, from the 
highest to the lowest judicial characters 
in the country, there was not one who 
was not amenable to the House of Com- 
mons for his conduct, Under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, however, and 
seeing the temper of the House upon it, 
he was disposed to withdraw the petition, 
dreading lest a majority of that House 
should establish, by their vote, that such 
a petition ought not to be brought up, 
although they had not heard it read, and 
could not, therefore, be aware of its con- 
tents. Whatever became of the petition, 
he was convinced that the discussion 
which had taken place would do good. 
The petition was then withdrawn. 


OrpnanceE Estimates.] The House 
having resolved itself into a committee of 
supply, 

Sir H. Hardinge rose for the purpose 
of moving the Ordnance Estimates. He 
observed, that he was not disposed to 
trouble the committee with any preli- 
minary remarks on estimates, which, he 
trusted, would speak for themselves. 
Without any further preface, therefore, 
he would endeavour to give as clear an 
idea as possible of the subject, to. which 
it. was his duty to call the attention of 
the committee. That subject divided it- 
self into three distinct heads—Ordnance, 
Barracks, and Commissariat of stores. 
And first, with respect to the Ordnance. 
The sum which it was proposed to vote 
this year for Ordnance was 978,3421. ; 
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being 91,658/. less than the sum voted 
last year ; namely, 1,070,000/ But, from 
that apparent diminution must be deduct- 
ed 24,000/.; being the expense of the 
Ordnance Barracks in Great Britain and 
Ireland, which, since last year, had been 
transferred from the Ordnance Estimates 
to the Barrack branch of the department, 
The real diminution, therefore, of the 
Ordnance this year, as compared with 
last year, was 67,658/. The items under 
the general head of Ordnance were as 
follow :—In the ordinary expenses of the 
Ordnance there had been a diminution of 
15,588/., consisting, among other items, 
of a reduction of about 6,000/. in the 
civil establishments at the Tower and 
Pall-mall; a reduction of above 1,5002. 
in the expense of the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich; a reduction of 
3,000/. in the Medical Establishment, &c. 
In the extraordinary expenses of the 
Ordnance there was the great diminution 
of 54,9407. This, m a great measure, 
arose from a diminution of expense in the 
repair of works and buildings in the 
Engineer department, Although this was 
very satisfactory as far as it went, yet he 
could not hope that the reduction would 
be a permanent one; for, during the last 
year, the repairs had been so small, that 
what was absolutely requisite had scarcely 
been done; so that this sum must be 
considered as a suspension rather than a 
reduction of expense. There was a say- 
ing of 5,000/. in the Storekeeper’s depart- 
ment ; 6,000/. less than last year had been 
expended in Stores; and 1,500/. less in 
small arms. The Ordnance unprovided 
services amounted only to 1,090/.; being 
9,5721. less than the amount last year, 
namely, 10,662/. For the small amount 
of the Ordnance unprovided services in 
the present year the public were indebted 
to the new mode of keeping short ac- 
counts, introduced by the master-general. 
This was the more desirable, as consider- 
able jealousy had always been shown in 
the House, with reference to this parti- 
cular estimate. These three items, the 
Ordinary, the Extraordinaries, and the 
Unprovided, closed the charges for the 
effective part of the Ordnance in England. 
The expense of the effective part of the 
Ordnance for Ireland was 89,768/., being 
10,4651. less than that of last. year, namely 
100,233/. The total charge of the effec- 
tive part of the Ordnance for Great. Bri- 
tain and Ireland amounted to 757,662I. 
being 60,5657. less than the expense last 
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year, namely, 848,227/. This sum of 
757,6621. by the deduction of 141,432/. 
on account of rents, sales of old stores, 
savings, and unexpended sums of former 
grants, in England and Ireland, would be 
made 616,230/. To this were to be added 
three further items. The Military Super- 
annuated 312,572/., being 5,580/. less 
than the charge last year; namely, 
318,152/.—a diminution principally attri- 
butable to the reduction of twenty-four 
ordnance barracks. The Civil Super- 
annuated 48,140/. ; being 1,935/. less than 
the charge last year, namely, 50,0751. 
In this department, a great reduction had 
been effected by the Master-general of 
the Ordnance ; 230 clerks having been 
reduced. By that reduction, the labour 
of those who remained had been greatly 
increased ; still the old allowances and 
gratuities were diminished. By: these 
‘means a great saving had been effected. 
The last item was the Exchequer fees, 
1,400/., being 66/. less than they were last 
year; namely, 1,466/. Ifalltheseitems were 
added together, it would appear, that the 
gross sum which it was proposed to vote 
for the Ordnance for the service of the 
year 1824, was 1,410,044. 

The next portion of the estimates to 
which he would draw the attention of the 
committee, consisted of the Barrack esti- 
mates. In these estimates, although there 
appeared to be an excess beyond the last 
year, there was in fact, a small diminution. 
The sum which it was proposed to vote 
was 114,531/.; that voted last year, was 
100,000/. ; being an apparent increase of 
14,5317. It must be recollected, however, 
that the ordnance barracks, the charge 
for which in: Great Britain was 19,000/. 
had been transferred to this department ; 
so that in fact, the expense was less by 
4,500/. than last year. This reduction had 
been principally effected by the abolition of 
11 barrack stations. During the war, 
there were barracks for 167,000 men ; 
but they were now reduced to barracks 
for 42,000 men; being a reduction ‘of 
barracks for 125,000-men. The ex- 
pense of the barracks during the war, 
was 620,000/.; the present charge - was 
121,614/. ; being a diminution of: nearly 
half a million. The other items of the 
barrack estimates were, 14,736/. for pen- 
sions and‘allowances, being 406/. less than 
the sum voted last year, namely, 15,142/., 
and 181/. for Exchequer fees.. The de- 


ductiows ‘for savings, condemned ‘stores, 
rents of canteens, &c. was 22,000/. being 
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a credit of 4,000/. more than that of last 
year; which was only 18,000/. The re- 
sult of the whole of the Barrack estimates 
for Great Britain was, as he had already 
stated, the proposed vote for 114,5312. 
The vote which it was intended to pro- 
pose for the barracks in Ireland was 
1343761. ; being an apparent increase of 
23,258]. upon the charge of last year, 
namely, 111,118. If, however, they de- 
ducted the 5,000/. of expense which re- 
sulted from the transfer of the ordnance 
barracks to this department, it would ap- 
pear, that the real excess was little more 
than 18,000/. The cause of this increased 
expense had been the extensive repairs 
which the barracks in Ireland had under- 
gone. During the last summer a commis- 
sion of inspection, composed of engineer 
officers of great skill and experience, 
had visited the various barrack stations in 
that country; and it was in consequence 
of their report, that the repairs to which 
he had alluded had been undertaken. A 
considerable reduction had, however, been 
made in the number of barracks in Ireland 
since the war. During the war, there 
were barracks for 80,000 men in Ireland. 
Now, there were barracks only for 36,000 
men ; to which, however, were to be added 
3,000 in small houses. The total charge 
of the barrack department for Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, for the present year, 
was 248,907/.; that for the last year was 
211,118/.; being an increase of 37,789/. ; 
for which, however, he trusted he had 
satisfactorily accounted. 

He now came to the last head of 
charge; the Commissariat of stores. The 
sum which it was proposed to vote for the 
Commissariat of stores was 182,795/.; 
being 90,717/. more than the sum voted 
last year, namely, 92,078/. This increase 
arose from various causes, which he 
trusted the committee would: sanction 
with their approbation. One of these 
additional items was the sum of 24,000/. 
for the expense of 12,000 single iron bed- 
steads, including new bedding, and the 
alteration of bedding in store from double 
to single. . At present, and during the 
war, the soldiers in barracks both in Eng- 
land and in Ireland, were in double births, 
To continue such a system during peace, 
however, was not thought desirable ; and 
it was-for the purpose of. affording: to 
every ‘soldier decent accommodation, that 
these single iron bedsteads:had -been pro- 
cured.: These bedsteads were placed on 
stages, composed of boards; so that five 
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soldiers slept:one above another. The 
next item by which the increase had been 
produced in the Commissariat of stores, 
was above 40,000/. for stores, not used 
for military purposes. They were prin- 
cipally for the convicts in New South 
Wales, for Sierra Leone, and for other 
colonial purposes ; and the issue of them 
was sanctioned by the Treasury. These 
two items of beds and stores sufficiently 
accounted for a large portion of the excess 
of expense in the Commissariat of stores 
branch of the Ordnance. Having thus 
gone through the various divisions of the 
estimates, he would not trespass longer 
upon the patience of the committee, but 
would conclude by moving his first reso- 
lution, viz.—*“ That the sum of 47,2331. 
be granted to his majesty, for defraying 
the salaries to the master-general, and the 
principal officers, and the salaries, and in- 
creased salaries for length of service, to 
clerks, and attendants belonging to the 
office of Ordnance, and employed at the 
Tower and Pall Mall, for the year 1824.”’ 

Mr. Hume observed, that he must do 
the hon. and gallant officer the justice to 
say, that in many respects the Ordnance 
estimates of the present year were much 
superior, in point of arrangement, to any 
that had heretofore been prepared. What- 
ever difference of opinion there might be 
with respect to the amount of those esti- 
mates, whoever looked at them would im- 
mediately find himself capable of compre- 
hending all the items and charges without 
the slightest difficulty. In that respect 
certainly great progress had been made 
in improvement, and so far much good 
had been secured to the public. He 
thought, however, he could very clearly 
prove to the committee, that the reduc- 





tion which had taken place in the ex-' 
penses of the Ordnance, was by no means | 
so great as they had a right to expect. | 
The committee of Finance, in the year | 
1817, had given what might be considered | 
an approximation to what they considered | 
was the reduction to be: justly expected | 
at certain periods, in every department of | 
the public service. He held in his hand | 
an abstract of the respective amount of 
the Ordnance estimates voted since the 
year 1817; and the committee would, 
perhaps, be surprised to learn, that the 
grant in 1819 (exclusive: of the unpro- 
vided services) amounted only to 
1,191,905/.; while the grant for the pre- 
sent year (with the same exclusion) was 
1,118,6847. From the hon. and gallant 
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officer’s statement, the committee would 
naturally have been induced to believe 
that a much larger reduction had been 
effected. With regard to the old stores, 
&c., he had always contended, that they 
ought not to be brought to this account. 
Why not follow, with regard to the Ord- 
nance, the same course as that which was 
pursued with respect to the navy? The 
introduction of these old stores perplexed 
those who wished to make an accurate 
comparison of the different expense of 
the Ordnance in different years. In 1821, 
the amount of the ordinary and extraordi- 
nary expenses of the Ordnance was 
1,326,999/.; but, 232,000/. being deduct- 
ed for old stores, the actual vote was 
only 1,094,999/. In the following year 
the amount of the ordinary and extraor- 
dinary expenses of the Ordnance was 
1,244,000/.; but as only 44,000/. was 
deducted for old stores, the actual vote was 
1,200,000/.; being considerably more than 
that of the preceding year; although the 
real expenditure was considerably less. 
This showed the artificial inequality which 
this article of, old stores produced, and 
which embarrassed any one who wished 
to make a fair comparison between the 
actual expenditure of different years. The 
estimate of 1819 (including the unprovid- 
ed services) was 1,212,000/.; that of the 
present year (including the same) was 
1,119,774/.; so that it appeared the Ord- 
nance estimates of the present year were 
only 92,026/. less than the Ordnance es- 
timates of the year 1819. He freely 
confesssed, that if we“were to keep up 
our present preposterous military esta- 
blishment, the Ordnance ought to be in a 
fair proportion to it; but, looking at the 
charge for the Ordnance in comparison 
with the charge for former years, it was 
greatly too much. The committee would 
be very much surprised to find, that the 
proposed grant for the Ordnance estimates 
of the present year was three times as 
great as that of his golden era, the year 
1792. Now, were the circumstances of 
the country such as to warrant this pro- 
fusion? He would read to the committee 
a comparative statement of the Ordnance 
estimates laid before parliament in various 
different years. In 1792, they amounted 
to 444,001/.; in 1817, to 1,284,035/.; in 
1819, to 1,212,0002.; in 1821, to 1,326,999/. 
in 1822, to 1,244,000/.; in 1823, to 
1,217,920/.; and now, in the present year 
to 1,119,774/.; being only about 92,000/. 
less than last vear. He begged to ask 
2M 
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whether, after the report of the military 
commission, the House was not warranted 
in calling upon ministers to attend to its 
suggestions, and to reduce the charge of 
the civil establishment, for which no less 
a sum than 47,233/. was now to be voted. 
On former occasions, he had called upon 
the committee to refuse more than was 
thought necessary in 1796; but no mea- 
sures had been yet taken to accomplish 
that object, by uniting the two establish- 
ments m Pall-mall and at the Tower, 
whereby alone a saving of between 
17,000/. and 18,000/. annuallymight be ef- 
fected. On this point ministers had shewn 
more than a usual degree of pertiuacity. It 
might be remembered, that last year he 
had proposed to abolish the office of Lieu- 
tenant-general of the Ordnance, and the 
secretary at war had taken occasion to 
declare, that the business of the depart- 
ment could not go on without him; that 
his personal assistance at the Tower was 
absolutely necessary, and a great deal 
more, in order to shew that he could 
scarcely be spared for asingle day. Now 
what had been the fact since that decla- 
ration? That high officer, whose duties 
were so important that his personal pre- 
sence could not be dispensed with scarcely 
for a single day, had actually been absent 
not merely from London, but from Eng- 
land, during a large portion of the past 
year; he had taken up his residence 
in Portugal, and there he continued un- 
til the present moment. He (Mr. H.) 
had indeed understood, within a week or 
ten days, that a new lieutenant-general 
had been appointed. Whether such were 
or were not the fact, he did not know; 
but, if lord Beresford had recently re- 
signed, the present seemed the most pro- 
per occasion that could be afforded, for 
considering the fitness of abolishing the 
place he had held. It was not to be dis- 
puted that he had been for several months 
together in Portugal; and he wished to 
be informed whether, during his absence, 
the business of his department had stood 
still; or whether it had proceeded in the 
usual way, just as if he had been upon the 
spot to lend his most important assistance ? 
If the latter were true, it would only shew 
that he had been perfectly correct in say- 
ing, last year, that the office of lieuten- 
ant-general might be abolished, without 
the slightest injury to the public service. 
Experience, therefore, had shewn that he 
was right, and he called upon the com- 
mittee to support him in the amendment 
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he was now about to propose, being 
equally satisfied that it would turn out, in 
the end, to be well warranted. The mili- 
tary commissioners recommended, that 
the two establishments of Pall-mall and 
the Tower should be incorporated; but 
even separate as they were, what did the 
House think they had cost the country in 
1796, the fourth year of war? The finance 
committee had reported the sum to be 
15,500/.; but to prevent mistakes he had 
moved for the official return, by which it 
appeared, that, with some extra clerks, 
the charge for the Ordnance department, 

What 
was the charge now, after a long establish- 
ed peace? 47,000/. The disproportion 
was enormous. If the country were ten 
times as rich as it was, and the national 
debt only one fourth its present amount, 
such an augmentation cou!'d not be justi- 
fied. Did it appear that any thing was 
neglected in 1796? On the contrary, the 
whole department was conducted with as 
much regularity as at the‘present moment. 
It was remarkable, that the present was 
the first occasion on which it had been 
said by ministers, that the estimates were 
reduced to the lowest possible amount ; 
and it therefore became the committee, 
since the charge was now to be perma- 
nent, to take the utmost care that it did 
not exceed the proper bounds. He was 
willing to allow 36,000/.—twice the sum 
voted in 1796. All beyond was unreason- 
able and needless. If the committee 
would consent to an amendment to this 
effect, he would venture to predict, that 
the whole establishment would be re-mo- 
delled in less than a week; and until 
something of this sort were done, which 
would trench upon head quarters, no 
change for the public benefit could be 
expected. He freely admitted, that he 
did not considerthe clerk of the Ordnance 
overpaid ; but the office of principal store- 
keeper was wholly useless, and had been 
so reported by the commissioners. There 
always existed a strong desire to raise 
charges, but never a disposition to reduce 
them; as an instance of this he might re- 
fer to the price of admission to see the 
armoury in the Tower. The fee which, in 
1806 was only 1s. was raised suddenly by 
colonel M‘Mahon to 2s. for the entrance 
of each person ; so it had continued, and 
nearly 1,800/. annually were paid to the 
principal store-keeper from this source. 
The whole sum received yearly on this 
account might be calculated at 4,000/., 
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and 14s. out of every pound belonged to 
the principal store-keeper ; the remaining 
6s. were divided among the inferior atten- 
dants. The hon. gentleman concluded by 
moving by way of amendment, “ That 
instead of the sum of 47,000/. only 37,0007. 
be granted,” which would allow for the 
expenses of the civil establishment of the 
Ordnance more than double the amount 
voted in 1796. 

Sir H. Hardinge thought, that the re- 
duction in the number of the clerks in 
Pall-mall, and at the Tower, had been 
quite as great as the quantity of public 
business would allow. In 1818, thenum- 
ber of clerks was 187, since which time 
no lessthan 26 had been removed, although 
the barrack and commissariat departments 
had both been transferred to the Ord- 
nance. As to the objection made by the 
hon. member respecting the old stores, 
he begged to point out that this was the 
mode particularly recommended by the 
military finance committee, and had been 
adopted in consequence of that recom- 
mendation. With respect to the absence 
of the Lieutenant-general, he could as- 
sure the committee that, although the 
noble lord had been unavoidably absent 
on private business, the conduct of the 
Board of Ordnance had been perfectly 
justifiable. It was well known, that lord 
Beresford had been connected with the 
Portuguese Government, and had com- 
manded the Portuguese army. For 
some time he was separated from it, and 
on his return from Rio Janeiro, he was 
not allowed to land at Lisbon. He came 
to England, and when a favourable op- 
portunity offered, he applied to be allowed 
to return to Portugal. He went thither 
in the beginning of October, and about 
the end of November, the Master-gene- 
ral of the Ordnance wrote to lord Beres- 
ford, stating that it would be exceedingly 
desirable that he should return before the 
end of December, because the duties of 
the Lieutenant-general pressed very hea- 
vily upon the Master-general, and other 
members of the Board. Lord Beresford 
had written back, that he could not ar- 
range his private affairs so soon, and there- 
forethat he must resign. Upon him, there- 
fore, there did not rest the slightest im- 
putation. The duties of his office might 
be considered in a two-fold light: first it 
was the business of the Lieutenant-gene- 
ral to act in the absence of the Master- 
general; and secondly, he had to dis- 
charge his own functions as a Board Offi- 
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cer. The Master-general never having 
been absent, no inconvenience had arisen 
from the first ; but, as to the second, the 
additional labour that had fallen upon the 
Master-general and others had been se- 
verely felt. His gallant friend behind him 
(sir Ulysses Burgh ) and himself had 
been compelled, in consequence, to la- 
bour from eight to ten hours a-day. If 
he were asked, why the resignation of 
lord Beresford had not been accepted in 
December? he should reply, that the 
noble lord had shewn himself so useful 
and efficient in his office, that the Master- 
general was most reluctant to part with 
his services. Finding, however, very re- 
cently, by a letter from Lisbon, that lord 
Beresford could fix no early period for 
his return, his resignation was accepted, 
and sir George Murray had last week 
been submitted to his Majesty as a fit 
person to discharge the duties of Lieute- 
nant-general of the Ordnance. That ap- 
pointment had since received the appro- 
bation of his Majesty. It would be pre- 
sumptuous in him to advert to the distin- 
guished merits of that officer. He could, 
however, most conscientiously declare, 
that if the Lieutenant-general were not 
an officer of ability and experience, the 
inferiors of the department would be 
obliged to refer to the Master-general. 
As to the union of the two establishments 
at Pall-mall and the Tower, at neither 
place could the clerksand officers of bothbe 
accommodated. The heavier stores, as had 
been suggested, had been removed from 
the Tower to Woolwich, but the others 
still remained at the Tower. On the 
subject of economy in the Ordnance, it 
appeared, by the admission of the hon. 
member for Montrose himself, that since 
1819, there had been a saving of 90,000/. 
in the department. In the present year, 
the estimates were 90,000/. lower than 
those voted in the Jast session, so that 
there did not seem to be much room for 
complaint on the part of those who urged 
a further diminution of expenditure. 

Mr. Hume, in reply, said, that he had 
expected to hear some reason assigned 
for the magnitude of the establishment of 
the Ordnance, being reduced as it was 
to what was termed by the gallant officer 
the lowest amount. No reply had been 
attempted to what he had advanced as 
to the propriety of further economy, it 
was no answer to say, that 90,000/. had 
been saved since 1519, when at the pre- 
sent moment the charge was nearly three 
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times as heavy as it ought to be, and as 
it had been in 1796. What he wished 
to hear was, how many clerks and officers 
performed the business of the Ordnance 
in 1796 or 1798, and, if more were wan- 
ted in 1824, what additional business had 
been thrown upon the establishment to 
render the increased number necessary ? 
The gallant officer had stated that the 
Barrack and Commissariat Departments 
had been joined to that of the Ordnance, 
and this was unquestionably true; but it 
was not less true that 2,514J. for the first, 
and 3,590/. for the last, had been allowed 
yearly to pay for persons to discharge the 
new duties. What the gallant officer had 
said was, therefore, in truth no answer to 
his objection. As to the private conduct 
of lord Beresford, he had never alluded to 
it; he had no reason to allude to it; his 
public conduct only was here in question. 
He had only said, that, if the noble lord 
could be absent from the duties of his 
most important office for five months in 
succession, it fully justified the resolution 
proposed last year, declaring that the of- 
fice was a needless expense to the public, 
as, whatever was to be done could be 
performed by the Master-general, or by 
other members of the Board. The fact 
had turned out to be so; for the Master- 
general, and his coadjutors bad fulfilled 
all the arduous and important duties of 
the Lieutenant-general and their own 
into the bargain. 

The committee then divided—For the 
Amendment, 19—For the Original Reso- 
lution, 89— Majority 70. 


List of the Minority. 


Allan, J. H. Martin, J. 

Althorp, viscount Monck, J. B. 
Benyon, B. Newport, sir J. 
Davies, T. Rickford, W. 
Grenfell, P. Smith, J. 

Haldimand, W. Sykes, D. 

Heron, sir R. Tierney, right hon. G, 
Hobhouse, J. C. Wood, M. 

James, W. TELLER. 
Leycester, R. Hume, Joseph 


Maberly, W. L. 


On the resolution, “ That 35,841/. be 
granted for the salaries to the sevéral civil 
establishments of the office of Ordnance at 
the Home and Foreign Stations,” 

Mr. Hume called the attention of the 
committee to the sums included in this last 
resolution, for officers of the Ordnance in 
the Islands of Zante and Corfu. This 
country ought not to be called upon to 
make good this sum; inasmuch as by a 
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specific treaty, the revenues of the islands 
were responsible for that purpose. Those 
revenues were amply sufficient, and ought 
to be so applied. 

On the resolution, “ That 247,208/. 
be granted, for defraying the expenses of 
the Royal Regiment of Artillery for Great 
Britain,” 

Mr. Hume begged to repeat briefly the 
objections he had formerly urged to the 
vote for so large a sum of money for such 
a purpose. He thought the numbers of 
the corps of artillery a great deal too 
large. It was happily never wanted at 
home, was never likely to be wanted, and 
was not sent abroad; so that, in fact, in 
time of peace, it was wholly useless, and 
a needless expense to the country. There 
were 5,691 artillery, besides supernu- 
meraries, making in the whole a force of 
7,256 men, This establishment was, at 
the present moment, considerably more 
than double what it had been at the be- 
ginning of the last French war, The ar- 
tillery could not be of the slightest use with- 
out a large regular army; and if three or 
four battalions were reduced, there would 
still remain a larger proportion than was 
at all necessary for the present amount of 
the army of the empire. He did not 
complain of the artillery, which was a 
most efficient body; but there might be 
too much of a good thing, and a very 
considerable reduction might be effected, 
to bring it to the proportion of the rest 
of our military establishment. 

Sir H. Hardinge defended the pro- 
priety of keeping a large body of artillery 
on foot. It was a corps of all others the 
most difficult to raise. If a war broke out, 
it could not be created in a moment; 
and therefore it was necessary to have a 
considerable force of that description in 
readiness. 

Mr. Hume said, he founded his objec- 
tion on the statement of ministers, who 
had declared that there was no chance of 
war. They denied that a war was at all 
likely to occur; and therefore there was 
no necessity for such a force. 

On the resolution, “ That 29,590/. be 
granted, for defraving the expense of the 
Brigade of Royal Horse Artillery, and 
also a Rocket and a Riding House 
troop,” 

Mr. Hume wished to ask for some ex- 
planation as to the circumstances under 
which sir Benjamin Bloomfield had been 
brought back to the artillery corps, and 
had been taken from half-pay to the com- 
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mand of a battalion. This step he un- 
derstood had created considerable dissa- 
tisfaction. Sir Benjamin had long retired 
from active service in the corps, and was 
now serving as an ambassador abroad, 
and was put over the head of other offi- 
cers of much greater service in the corps. 
He wished to know how this had happen- 
ed, and whether sir Benjamin had a right 
to this promotion under the regulation of 
the service. 

Sir H. Hardinge said, that by the re- 
gulation of 1514, it was arranged, that 
the officers of the horse-artillery should 
succeed to the brigade, not according to 
their regimental rank in the corps, but 
with reference to their brevet rank in the 
army. In 1818, the Master-general 
thought it advisable to alter that arrange- 
ment. When the death of the commander 
of the brigade took place, sir B. Bloom- 
field was, from his rank in the army, the 
officer next entitled to the command ; 
and as the Master-general felt, that the 
new regulation would have a retrospective 
effect with reference to him, he, from 
a sense of justice, declined enforcing it, 
It was, however, now settled, that officers 
should succeed to battalions, according to 
their rank in the corps, coupled with their 
general merits. 

Mr. Hume said, he understood a new 
system had been lately adopted in the 
artillery. Individuals had been allowed 
to sell out, in order that others might 
receive promotion in that corps. He 
wished to know when that practice first 
took place; the promotions in conse- 
quence; and how far the public expense 
had been thereby increased. 

Sir H. Hardinge said, the authority to 
allow artillery officers to sell their com- 
missions was granted last year, for the 
purpose of assisting the deplorably low 
state of promotion in that corps, without 
increasing the public burthens. It was 
permitted, that a certain number of ar- 
tillery officers, who had served twenty 
years, might sell to officers of the line, 
they being unattached officers on half-pay. 
Ten lieutenant-colonels, one major, and 
three captains of the artillery had sold 
their.commissions, which were purchased 
by officers of the line. The saving by the 
decrease of half-pay was, 2,463/., and the 
increase on the army list was, 2,564/., 
leaving a balance of 1012. Fifty-five offi- 
cers of the artillery, and 14 officers of the 
army, had been benefitted by the plan, at 
the expense of 101/. 
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Mr. Hume did not mean to blame the 
arrangement. He rather hoped, that the 
same benefit would be extended to an- 
other corps, in which the promotion was 
in the same deplorable condition—the 
marine corps. The statement of the 
number of years’ service of several mem- 
bers of this corps would surprise the 
House; and besides the slowness of the 
promotion, they had been deprived of 
25,000/. a-year of sinecures (the colonel- 
cies) ; and which it would be only just to 
give to the meritorious officers of that 
corps, instead of giving them to officers 
of the navy, however deserving they 
might be. 

Sir G. Clerk said, that on an applica- 
tion from some officers of the marine 
corps to the Admiralty, they had been 
informed, that a measure was in pro- 
gress for their relief, of the same nature 
as that which had been applied to the 
artillery; and but for the indisposition 
of the noble lord at the head of the 
Admiralty, that measure would have been 
now in operation. The hon. member 
had alluded to certain honorary offices 
attached to the marine service, which 
were given to officers of the navy: but 
the hon. member should recollect that the 
naval officers who held these commissions 
gave up their half-pay, and it would be 
found that when that was taken - into 
account, instead of 25,000/. a-year, the 
expense was not more than 3 or 4,000/. ; 
a sum which was well bestowed, to keep 
up the constitutional link between the 
marines and the navy, which was deemed 
of so much importance. 

Mr. Hume protested against this ‘* con- 
stitutional link,” and he had no doubt, 
out of 100 officers of the marines, there 
would not be one who did not consider 
this as a hardship. 

Sir I. Coffin wished to remind the 
House, that four years ago, when the ma- 
rines were increased to 8,000 men, the 
hon. member had opposed the increase, on 
the ground that it would “ turn the navy 
into an army.” He (sir I. Coffin) had said 
at that time, that the marines were a 
most valuable body of men, who had saved 
the fleet over and over again in mutinies. 
But for their steady loyalty, we should 
now have no navy. 

Mr. Hume said, that whatever the gal- 
lant admiral might think, there was no 
inconsistency in his opposition to the in- 
crease of the corps, and his present re- 
marks. The corps had been distinguished 
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for its loyalty and services, and had had 
the title of ** Royal” bestowed on it, on 
account of their conduct at the time of the 
mutiny: and yet they had received less 
reward and promotion than any other 
corps. He wished to see them well treat- 
ed, but yet he did not want to see their 
numbers increased. There were now 
9,000 marines ; and how many were there 
afloat? Perhaps not 2,000. The rest, 
then, were an addition to the standing 
army. The treatment of them as to pro- 
motion was shameful. In seven years 
only eight or ten marine officers had been 
— while, in the same time, there 
ad been 7 or 800 promotions in the 
navy, and about the same number in the 
army. 
Sir I. Coffin said, it was absolutely ne- 
cessary to have a largé body of marines; 
for in the event of a war, the seamen that 
could be kept together, were only in pro- 
portion to the number of marines. You 
could not put seamen on board without 
them; they would go in at one side, and 
out at the other. The hon. member knew 
nothing about. them. How the devil 
should he (sir I. Coffin) dislike the ma- 
rines? Had he not served with them 
forty years? They were most useful to 
the navy, and had saved the fleet over and 
over again. 

On the resolution, ‘* That 4,570/. be 
granted for defraying the expenses of the 
establishment of the civil officers, pro- 
fessors, and masters of the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich,” ' 

Mr. Hume remarked, that there was in 
the cadets in this establishment, no such 
reduction as had been last year promised. 
It was quite absurd to educate a number 
of youths at a considerable expense, 
whom there was no possibility of pro- 
viding with commissions. 

Sir H. Hardinge said, that the reduc- 
tion in the number of cadets was not in- 
considerable. Last year, there had been 
150. There were now 127, though there 
were 130 mentioned in the estimates. 
There were many young gentlemen, who 
had been educated at the academy, who 
were highly qualified, and for” whom it 
was yet impossible to find commissions. 
There had been 108 vacancies in the ar- 
tillery since the peace, which would have 
been sufficient to have supplied all the 
gentlemen who were qualified, with com- 
missions ; but so great a number of offi- 
cers had been brought from half to full 
pay, that it was impossible to bestow 
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commissions on the cadets. This arose 
from the system of reduction which par- 
liament had determined to adopt. Inno 
former peace, had any officers of the ar- 
tillery or engineers been put upon half- 
ay. 

Mr. Hume said, he by no means com- 
plained of the government, that they 
could not find commissions for these young 
men. They acted much better in giving 
them to the officers on half-pay, who were 
entitled to them. What he complained 
of was, that they should go to the ex- 
pense of educating boys, to whom they 
only held out expectations which they 
could not realize. 

On the resolution, * That 75,524/. be 
granted for defraying the extraordinaries 
of the Office of Ordnance, for the year 
1824, after deducting 139,000/. on ac- 
count of savings and unexpended sums of 
former grants, and also of presumed sales 
of old stores, lands, buildings, &c.,” 

Mr. Hume wished to call the attention 
of the committee tothe various charges for 
the fortifications, &c. of those islands and 
colonies, no part of the revenue of which 
was brought to the credit of the general 
revenue of the empire, but was all ex- 
pended on governors, secretaries, and 
local officers. He thought a general in- 
quiry should be instituted into the means 
of those colonies to bear a portion of the 
expenses which were now charged on the 
people of this country. The sums, taken 
separately, in these estimates, were not 
large; there was 1,374/. for Guernsey, 
1,671/. for Jersey, and so on, but, taken 
altogether, they formed a considerable 
sum. As the Ordnance branch of the ex- 
penditure of these islands formed a very 
small part of the whole, he should not 
now press the subject ; though he had no 
doubt that a committee of the House 
could find the means of relieving the 
country from the entire expense. For 
the establishment at Feversham a sum of 
2,0312. 9s. 9d. was set down. Ue was 
convinced, that the works there were ut- 
terly useless, and could never be used as 
powder-mills again. Asto the sum set 
down for the expenses of Canada, he 
wished to know what difficulty there was 
in Canada paying the expense of its own 
establishments? We took nothing from 
Canada in the shape of taxes, and yet we 
paid all the expense of its military estab- 
lishments. This was perfectly unneces- 
sary. If we gave Canada a free govern- 
ment, the people would be quite ready -to 
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relieve this country from the expense. 
As to the Ionian Islands, the charge on 
this country was most .unjust. This 
country had nothing to do with the Ionian 
isles. The Greeks who lived there should 
defend them, and would be ready to do 
so. They now cost 25,000/.; he was 
quite satisfied they need not cost a single 
pound. However, he should not now 
propose any amendment. Considerable 
reductions had been made; and, next 
year, he hoped to get further considerable 
reductions. 

Mr. Hume said, he observed a sum of 
9,000/. for the trigonometrical survey. He 
wished to know how far this work was ad- 
vanced, and how long it would be ere it 
was concluded? — 

Sir H. Hardinge said, a third of the 
survey of Great Britain had been printed ; 
two-thirds were completed, the whole of 
the country had been triangulated, and 
the work would probably be complete in 
three years. 

Sir J. Newport wished to know whether 
the long projected survey of Ireland was 
to take place on the trigonometrical plan. 
If they were to wait as long for this sur- 
vey of Ireland, as they had done for the 
completion of the same survey in Great 
Britain, he should protest against the 
measure. Valuable as the survey of [re- | 
land would be for the distribution of the 
grand jury assessment—in other words, 
for equalizing the taxation of Ireland— 
he thought the trigonometrical plan per- 
fectly inapplicable. When completed it 
would be nearly a nullity and of little use, 
compared with a parochial survey and 
valuation. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that, as a motion 
was soon to be brought forward on the 
subject of a survey of Ireland, it would 
not be necessary for him to enter into ex- 
planations, further than to say, that the 
government was satisfied of the neces- 
sity of the measure; that they had com- 
municated with the Master-general of the 
ordnance on. the subject, who had made 
arrangements for carrying through the 
survey with a rapidity far exceeding that 
with which the work had proceeded in 
England. 

Sir J. Newport said, it was now nine 
years since he had brought down a recom- 
mendation from a committee for this sur- 
vey. He was about to bring in a bill on 
the subject, when the government under- 
took to proceed with the measure; but 
not one step had yet been made. 
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Mr. D. Gilbert said, that the trigono- 
metrical survey of Ireland, singly taken, 
would give a very insufficient idea of the 
value of the country. It would, however, 
be a considerable step. He thought the 
country might be triangulated in one 
year. The details would be afterwards 
filled in by degrees. The survey of Great 
Britain had been most creditable to the 
officers engaged in it, and had raised 
the country in the eyes of the scientific 
world. 

Colonel Trench was glad to find the 
survey was to be undertaken in a scientific 
way; which would be much superior to 
the loose parochial surveys. 

On the resolution, * That 312,572I. be 
granted for the charge of the office of 
Ordnance, on account of allowances to 
Superannuated, Retired, and Half-pay 
Officers, &c.,” 

Mr. Hume objected to the unnecessary 
expense imposed upon the public for 
keeping up the powder-mills at Ballin- 
collig, in Ireland. He wished to know 
whether it was the intention of ministers 
to persevere in their demands for that 
establishment from year to year? It ap- 
peared that the public paid 1,200/. a year 
rent for those mills, in addition to which 
it cost 950/. a year to pay the superin- 
tending officers. The whole was com- 
pletely useless in a period of profound 
peace. 

Sir H. Hardinge stated, that the super- 
intending officer was a man of great talent 
and experience, who had obtained the 
appointment with an allowance of 600/. a 
year. This was the provision made b 
government for his services; so that the 
mills could not be given up without a 
breach of that agreement. 

Sir J. Newport did not deny the talents 
of the officer alluded to, but he denied 
that such a consideration could justify 
the government in keeping up a set of 
mills at a large expense, which.were found 
to be wholly unnecessary. The proper 
mode of rewarding his services would be 
by a pension, and not by an agreement of 
the kind alluded to. 

Sir H. Hardinge said, it was not in the 
power of the Board of Ordnance to break 
the agreement with him, on the faith of 
which he received 600/. a year. 

On the resolution, “‘ That 1,400/. be 
granted, for defraying the expenses of 
sums to be paid at the Treasury, and at 
the Exchequer, for fees, on the amount of 
the Ordnance. Estimates,”’ 
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Mr. Hume asked the hon. secretary for 
the Treasury, whether the country was 
ever to be released from the absurd prac- 
tice of paying its own servants an extra 
salary for doing their own business? It 
was strange indeed, that the Treasury | 
could not disburse the public money with- | 
out exacting fees for it. Besides this | 
vote of 1,400/. nearly 30,000/. had been 
voted away in the Army estimates for the 
payment of these same fees. He con- 
sidered such payment to be a dead loss to 
the country, as well as the occasion of 
great complexity in the accounts of the 
various departments. He had understood 
the chancellor of the Exchequer to say, 
on.a former occasion, that the whole sub- 
ject of fees taken by the Treasury was 
now under consideration. Might he ask 
what was decided on, with regard to these 
particular fees ? 

Mr. Herries said, that the chancellor of 
the Exchequer had been obliged by indis- 
position to leave the House, and that the 
subject referred to was one of such diffi- 
culty that he was not himself exactly pre- 
pared to answer it. The hon. gentleman 
must recollect, that some of those fees, 
were established by patent, and that there- 
fore the persons to whom they were pay- 
able had such a vested interest in them 
as prevented their immediate abolition. 
Others of them were paid on other grounds 
to which it was unnecessary for him to 
allude further than to say, that consider- 
able delicacy ought to be used in meddling 
with them. With regard to the com- 
plexity -of the public accounts, he could 
only say, that it was the earnest wish of 
the chancellor of the Exchequer to sim- 
plify them as much as possible. 

Mr. Hume, in reply, observed that if 
the chancellor of the Exchequer would 
grant him a committee next month, he 
would go into the business of it with 
great pleasure. As to the patent fees, he 
had no hesitation in saying, that he should 
recommend them to be bought up. 

Mr. Herries said, that the hon. member 
did not appear to be aware, that many of 
these fees were very beneficial to the pub- 
lic, and absolutely made up a fand out of 
which many contingent services in the 
Treasury were paid. The subject was of 
a complicated nature, and he ther2fore 
trusted that the hon. member would not 
be surprised that he did not give him any 
further answer in the absence of the chan- 
cellor of. the Exchequer. 

Mr. Hume said, that so long as these 
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fees should continue to be taken, the 
House would never be able to learn the 
exact expenditure in each department of 
the public service. 

On the resolution, ** That 114,5312. be 
granted, for defraying the charge of ‘the 
Ordnance barrack-department in Great 
Britain,” 

Mr. Hume said, he could not allow 
such a sum to be voted without some ob- 
servation. ‘The House was not aware of 
the situation. in which the country was 
placed, from its being studded all over 
with barracks as it was at present. In 
the year 1797, when we had as many 
troops as at the present moment, the whole 
expense for barracks anly amounted. to 
29,0001. for Great Britain, and 12,0001. for 
Ireland. He thought it wrong that the 
extraordinary scale on which things had 
been carried during the extraordinary war 
in which we had recently been engaged, 
should be continued during a period of 
profound peace. The House was now 
called upon to vote a sum for these bar- 
racks which was much above the average 
sum voted in any year from 1817 to 1823, 
He had formerly contended, and he must 
still persist in contending, that if the go- 
vernment were determined to keep up its 
barracks in an untenanted condition, it 
ought to keep them up at the least possi- 
ble expense, and that it ought not to pay 
fifteen or sixteen shillings a day to barrack- 
masters, when it could find half-pay offi- 
cers willing and even joyful to perform 
the duties at 5s. a day. He was-of 
opinion that the country ought to he-re- 
lieved from the payment of half the sum 
voted for this purpose. He likewise ob= 
jected to the payment of 65,0002. for the 
repair of barracks. What was there in 
the state of England which required such 
a sum to be expended on such an object 
at the present moment ? He could see ‘no 
reason for granting 7,000/, for erecting & 
riding-school at. St. John’s-wood, -atter 
the sums which had been expended on™ 
the riding-school at Pimlico. Unless he 
received a satisfactory explanation re- 
garding the expense incurred for the re- 
pair of barracks, the payment of barrack- 
masters, and the riding-school at St. John’s- 
wood, he should be obliged to offer tothe 
House some amendment on the present: 
grant. 

Sir H. Hardinge said, that the barrack-. 
masters were paid as low as they could 
be, consistently with the purpose of keep-' 
ing them ‘respectable; for no one whd’ 
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considered the importance of having per- 
sons of some station and character in 
these situations would object to ten, 
seven, and five shillings a day as being 
extravagant. With regard to the build- 
ings, if they were to be kept up at all, 
they ought to be kept in repair; and he 
could assure the hon. gentleman, that the 
estimates had been taken at the lowest 
possible scale, and by persons in every 
way qualified to discharge their duty to 
the public. If, however, contrary to his 
Opinion, any fraud had been ‘committed, 
the Board of Ordnance would be much 


obliged to the hon. member if he would | 
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honour, what better security could they 
have that the estimates were correct? I[t 
was impossible that the hon. gentleman 
could judge of their proceedings, however 
minute the items laid before him, unless 
he was on the spot to which such items 
referred. As to the employment of offi- 
cers in the situation of barrack-masters, it 
should be recollected, that according to 
the regulation, they could not retain 
their half-pay on accepting such appoint-: 
ments. 

Sir J. Newport said, he would appeal 
| to any military officer, whether many of 
the barracks in Ireland were not impro- 





point out the case, and by so doing perly constructed. A great number of 
enable them to correct it. His objections them had been built during the last 
to the amount were so ‘general that it was fourteen years, and if they had been well: 
impossible to answer them; but if he built, could scarcely have required such 
would particularise any case of excess, | incessant and expensive repairs. 

that item might be either explained or; Mr. Goulburn wished to remind the 
remedied. The establishment at St. John’s right hon. baronet, and those who had 
Wood was considered necessary as a spoken on the same side, that they had’ 
branch of useful military instruction, and | no want of intelligence to complain of. It 








the whole expense was 5,000/. for the 
Riding-school, and 2,000/. for the repairs 
of the barracks already built in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Colonel Davies thought, that the bar- 
rack-masters were immoderately paid, es- 
pecially as, in many instances, they were 
attached to barracks where there was no 
troops. It would, he thought, be for the 
benefit of the country that such barracks 
should be deserted altogether, and allowed 
to go to ruin. The hon, baronet had 
challenged them to put their fingers upon 
items. The task was not easy, as they 
had not the details before them; but 
perhaps, if they were furnished with as 
minute particulars as it was in the power 
of government to afford them, many items 
of gross extravagance would appear. He 
was surprised to find the sum of 84,000/. 
demanded for barracks in Ireland, where 
the army were mostly quartered, and 
where, from the very nature of the ser- 
vice, it seemed necessary that they should 
be so. Whatever credit ministers might 
take to themselves for any reductions that 
had taken place, if the House did not 
continue to attend to these matters, 
abuses would rise up, and the old extra- 
vagance would soon return to all the de- 
partments. 

Sir H. Hardinge observed, that the re- 
pairs of the Irish barracks were made 
under the inspection of a committee, and 
if government had- taken care to: send 


over: gentlemen of great experience. and: 
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| was only last session, or the session be- 
| fore, that a detailed statement was laid on 
_the table of the House, containing all the 
| particulars connected with every barrack 
In the kingdom. Besides, a reduction of 
the barracks had taken place in Ireland 
since the war: during the war, there was 
accommodation for 87,000 men; whereas: 
now there was only accommodation ‘for 
36,000. 
Mr. Hothouse rose to make some re-' 
marks on a subject which was particularly 
interesting to his constituents, and on 
_ which he had before put a question to the 
secretary of war. Seeing an excess of ex- 
| penditure, amounting this year to 14,000/. 
poe than last year for the barrack de- 
| partment, he begged again to draw the 
| attention of his majesty’s ministers to the 
_ barracks in the King’s Mews. He wished 
them to reconsider this question. The 
| people of Westminster were much alive 
to it. He wished the government should 
take no measures to repair the Mews. He 
knew it was toolate to discuss the constitu- 
tional question which this involved ; and, 
indeed, the noble’ secretary at war had 
the other night given him a proper lesson 
about introducing a subject at an im- 
proper time. He felt, indeed, that it was 
wrong to discuss things out of their place, 
and that a good cause was often injured 
by being brought forward at a wrong 
time. A few years ago, nineteen or 
twenty votes might be obtained on the 
os coe of having barracks» 
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at all; but now scarcely one could be got: 
[hear! anda laugh]. The country did 
not now mind these things, and thought 
that the principle which our ancestors 
had so strongly contended for, of not se- 
parating the soldier from the citizen, was 
of no manner of consequence. But, let 
them look at the consequences in point of 
expense. Since the year 18]5, no Jess a 
sum than 1,299,000/. had been expended 
on barracks in England, and in Ireland no 
less asum than 1,314,000/., making, to- 
gether, for the single article of barracks, 
upwards of 2,600,000/.; and this too, let 
the House remember, at a period, when 
not only the country was enjoying the 
most profound tranquillity, but when they 
were assured, repeatedly assured, that the 
peace of Europe rested on a basis not to 
be shaken. This enormous sum was ex- 
pended for doing that which no English- 
man who called himself a freeman, or who 
valued his freedom, ought ever to permit 
to be done. Compliant as this House of 
Commons was, they must sometimes ask 
themselves to what extent this system 
was to be carried? How long were the 
King’s Mews to be continued as barracks? 
How long were soldiers to be kept in the 
heart, and about the suburbs of this me- 





tropolis? He recollected very well the 
circumstances under which the soldiers 
were placed there; but they might be 
wanted for other occurrences, and they 
might be used for other occasions. It 
was now plain to every man, that the 
troops were kept in the midst of the city | 
to be ready to act against the people. | 
This was the single, the only motive, for 
placing them there; and he defied the 





gentlemen opposite to deny it. If they did 
—if they put forth any other pretext—no 
man would believe them, for every one 
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here, as elsewhere, it might become fatal 
tothem. But he would vot now discuss 
this great constitutional question; he would 
confine himself to the question of convert- 
ing the Mews into barracks. This was a 
great evil to the city of Westminster. 
Many of the citizens did not like to have 


soldiers in their vicinity. They were dis-. 


turbed at night, and in the morning, by 
drums beating, and other things which, 
though deemed necessary to military dis- 
cipline, were a great annoyance in civil life. 
This was a thing which ought not, for a 
moment, to be allowed, and a petition had 
been prepared against it by the inhabi- 
tants of Westminster. He had thought 
it better, however, not to present it, until 
the great constitutional question came be- 
fore the House. He doubted if the go- 
vernment had a right to convert the Mews 
into barracks. There was a thoroughfare 
through them which had been so long a 
custom, that the Crown had no right to 
stop it. Property in that neighbourhood 
had been very much injured by this pro- 
ceeding; and he knew several persons 
who had left their houses, because they 
were no longer profitable, and who had 
been obliged to seek a living in another 
neighbourhood. He should not at present 
go further into the matter; but he was 


_bound to tell the House, before they voted 


114,000/. for barracks, that the spot to 
which he had alluded was chosen. in op- 
position to the best feelings of the people. 
There was an excess this year over the 
vote of last year of 14,000/. for the two 
countries, and for this excess he saw no 
reason whatever. 

Sir H. Hardinge said, that the hon. 
member had made his whole speech under 


-amistake. It was true there was an es- 
_timate of 14,5312. more for barracks, but 


would see it was void of all foundation, | if the hon. member would turn to page 
The House might depend on it—although | Z9, and look at the note, he would find 
there was no spirit now alive in the people that the Ordnance Barrack expenditure 
to question this matter—the time would for Great Britain for 1824, had been 
come, when they would find it insupport- | transferred to this estimate, amounting to 
able to have barracks scattered over the | 16,500/., so that there was not an excess, 





whole country. There was now no excuse | 
for it. The country was in a state of | 
tranquillity, and Europe was at peace. | 
They had been lately told by ministers, | 
that the people were orderly, grateful, | 
obedient, and happy: every thing that a | 
government could wish. Why, then, he. 
woul ask, was this system of planting a 
military force throughout the country | 
continued? That force, it was true, had 


but a saving of 2,000/. When the hon. 
member talked of the military being kept 
in barracks, though he (sir H. H.) was as 
little disposed to discuss the constitutional 
question as the hon. member, and could 
not flatter himself with being able to do 


it so well, yet he begged to ask him, who- 


it was that wished the soldiers to be se- 
parated from the people? who but the 
people themselves? Did they not, in 


done the work of their employers; .but ; Charles the First’s reign, petition that 
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soldiers should not be billetted on them ? 
Did they not put it in the Bill of Rights? 
But, would the hon. member who was so 
jealous of the soldiers send them to learn 
patriotism, honour, and morality in the 
pot-houses of Westminster? Would the 
soldiers be made better freemen by being 
billetted on a parcel of tap-houses in the 
purlieus of Westminster, which were no- 
torious haunts for all kinds of profligacy, 
beggary, and vice? Ifthe barracks were 
thrown down, and the soldiers were billet- 
ted in these houses, many respectable 
men, many who now came into the army 
from the country, would be compelled to 
associate with the dregs of the metropolis. 
For the benefit of the country, as well as 
for the discipline of the army, he thought 
it not right to throw down the barracks. 

Sir R. Heron said, that all the mischief 
arose, not from the soldiers being billeted 
on public-houses, but from so large a 
standing army being kept up in time of 
peace, and collected in such great num- 
bers in and about London, to overawe its 
population. 

Mr. Hume said, that an attempt had 
been made to fix a mistake on his hon. 
friend, without any good ground. The 
vote for this year was 136,351/., while 
the vote for last year was 118,000/.; then 
it must be recollected, that 20,000/. must 
be deducted for old stores, &c. with which 
the House had nothing to do, For these 
old stores, rent of canteens, &c. the amount 
was 4,000/. more than last year; so that, 
in fact, the expense, instead of being less, 
as stated by the gallant officer, was con- 
siderably more even than it had been 
stated to be by his hon. friend. The 
amount this year for Great Britain alone, 
as stated at page 29, was 136,531/. making 
an aggregate for two years only of up- 
wards of 250,000/. He should move to 
reduce this estimate. There was 7,000/. 
appropriated for a riding school at St. 
John’s Wood, which was unnecessary, and 
he thought 7,000/. might be cut off from 
the barrack-masters. He was for taking 
off this 14,0002, and would therefore 
move, that instead of 114,531/., 100,5317. 
be substituted. 

On this question the House divided ; 
when there appeared, for the Amendment, 
38 ; Against it, 95; Majority, 57. 

List of the Minority. 


Allan, J. H. Bright, H, 
Althorp, viscount. Denman, T. 
Baring, A. Evans, W. 
Bernal, R. Guise, sit B. W. 
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Haldimand, W. Palmer, C. F. 
Heathcote, G. J. Philips, G. H. jun. 
Heron, sir R. Price, R. 
Hobhouse, J. C. Pyn, F. 
Honywood, W. P. Portman, E. B. 
James, W. Rickford, W. 
Jervoise, G. P. Smith, J. 
Johnstone, W. Smith, R. 

Kemp, T. Sykes, D: 
Lockhart J. J. Tierney, right hon. G. 
Maberly, J. Webbe, E. 
Maberly, W. L. Wood, Matthew 
Martin, J. Wyvill, M. 
Monck, J. B. 

Newman, R. W. ser gaa 
Newport, sir J. Hume, J. 


On the resolution, ** That 182,795l. be 
granted for defraying the charge of the 
Commissariat Store Branch of the Office 
of Ordnance,” 

Mr. Hume begged to have some expla- 
nation of a charge of 40,000/. on account 
of New South Wales, &c. So large a 
vote for any colony should be the subject 
of a separate item. Of course, this chargé 
was not included in the specific estimate 
for New South Wales, and he wished to 
have some explanation what part of - this 
40,0002. was to be devoted to New South 
Wales, what to Sierra Leone, and what to 
presents to the Indian tribes. 

Sir H. Hardinge said, he could not 
give a detailed answer to the hon. gentle- 
man’s question. As to the stores to which 
the vote related, it seemed most advisable 
and beneficial for the public service, that 
they should be furnished from the com- 
missariat department. 

- Mr. Maberly objected altogether to that 
branch of this department, which consis- 
ted in store-houses in London. The great 
dépét for the army should be Woolwich. 
The store-houses in London were a very 
unnecessary expense. There would be 
a great saving by sending all the stores to 
Woolwich. There they might all be em- 
barked at once on board ship, and a large 
army might be fitted out in a short time. 
The London establishments were abso- 
lutely useless, and were kept up, he be- 
lieved, only to create influence. A heavy 
expense must necessarily be incurred, 
if stores that were to be sent abroad, and 
had to be procured at different parts of 
England, were sent first to London. They 
had no business to come to London at all, 
but ought to be sent direct to the port 
where they were to be shipped. If eco- 
nomy were at all desirable, he was sure 
these store-houses should be done away. 


| By getting rid of this branch of the com-- 
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missariat,.and the foreign-store houses, 
a great sum might be saved to the coun- 
try. 

"Sie H. Hardinge thought the hon. 
member was not correctly informed. It 
frequently happened, that great coats 
were to be sent to one place, shoes to 
another, and hats to a third: and all such 
articles were necessarily sent to the place 
where the ship which was to take them 
on board was loading. Now, as this was 
in many cases the West or East India 
Docks, it would cost a great sum of money 
to employ lighters to bring these stores 
from Woolwich. 

. ‘Mr, Maberly said, that the Tower stores 
had supplied all the small stores for the 
army during war, and were now sufficient 
for the purpose. He was sure that nine- 
tenths of the store-houses were at present 
unoccupied, and were kept up only for 
the sake of patronage. If the House 
really wished to abate expense, they 
would find ample opportunity of doing it 
by inquiring into the Commissariat, Store, 
and Ordnance departments. 

. The several resolutions were agreed to. 


. Usury Laws Repeat BILL.] On 
the order of the day, for going into a 
eommitee on this bill. ; 

Sir R. Heron put it to the learned 
Serjeant, whether he would bring forward 
his motion at that late hour, when the 
House was exhausted, when many mem- 
bers had been present nine hours, at- 
tending to the business of the House, 
and who wished to take part in the dis- 
cussion. He trusted the learned Serjeant 
would not press the measure, 

Mr, Serjeant Onslow said, that if the 
hon, baronet had been in his place on 
Friday last, he could not have made this 
request. It was then expressly agreed, 
that the subject should come on this night. 
He should certainly not accede to the 
hon. baronet’s request. 

The question being put, ‘“‘ That the 
order of the day be now read,” the House 
divided : Ayes 85. Noes 31. On the 
question being put,’’ that the Speaker do 
now leave the chair,” 

- Mr. Robertson rose to oppose the mo- 
tion. He began by stating, that under 
the Roman republic, the rate of the inter- 
est of money declined as the wealth of 
the country increased, down to the time of 
Justinian, in whose codelaws against usury 
were established, limiting different rates of 
interest to the different classes of the 
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‘community. In the flourishing state of 


the Italian republics, during the middle 
ages, the usury laws established a fixed 
rate of interest according to the rate of 
commercial profit, and under these regu- 
lations the Italian republics formed one of 
the most flourishing commercial. commu- 
nities in Europe. When these republics 
were overturned, the sovereign princes 
who obtained possession of them abandon- 
ed these wise regulations, and leagued 
themselves with the monied men of the 
country tooppress their subjects by usu- 
rious contracts. To that circumstance, 
he contended, the downfal of those states 
was chiefly to be attributed. It was 
true, indeed, that the church issued edicts, 
prohibiting usurious interest ; but the cler- 
gy of Rome were themselves the most 
grinding and rapacious of usurers. He 
had heard it stated, from high mercantile 
authority in that House, that there. were 
no usury laws in France, or in Holland, 
or in Hamburgh. This was certainly not 
the case. The laws of the German em- 
pire fixed the rate of interest at 6 per 
cent, and those iaws werestrictly enforced 
at this moment at Hamburgh, where no 
man could lend money upon landed, or 
other security, at a higher rate of interest. 
Mercantile men were generally misled on 
this subject, because bills were allowed to 
be discounted at any rate at Hamburgh. 
This was an exception to the general law, 
made in favour of mercantile transactions, 
to which he had no objection. In Holland, 
before the introduction of the Code Na- 

oleon, which did not enforce the usury 
aws, it was difficult to ascertain the pre- 
cise state of the law with regard to this 
subject ; because, under the republic, each 
of the seven United States enacted its 
own laws. In the sixteenth century, 
although Charles 5th had enacted a law, 
that no person should take more than 12 
per cent interest, the evil arising from 
usurious transactions was so great, that 
the States General passed several laws on 
the subject, the preambles of which set 
forth the deplorable state of the country 
arising from the system of usury then in 
force. With respect to France, it -was 
true that mercantile men evaded the Jaws 
there as well as in this. country, but this did 
not disprove the beneficial operation of 
legislative restrictions, Mr. Preston, who 
had given most valuable information on 
this subject before the Committee, although 
upon the whole, the Report was most de« 
fective; had pointed out a mode of evading 
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‘the law, by borrowing asum of 10,;000/., 
-and agreeing not to draw more than 5,000. 
‘from the lender’s banker. In this trans- 
‘action, money was in effect borrowed at 
ten per cent, and. the law was completely 
evaded. The usury laws were evaded in 
a similar manner at Hamburgh, by Jews 
and other persons, but this was no argu- 
ment against their utility, in affording pro- 
tection to the community at large.—Ha- 
ving stated thus much, by way of historical 
detail, he begged leave to call the serious 
‘attention ofthe House to the consequences 
which would result from an alteration of 
‘the Usury laws in our own country. These 
laws were first enacted at the time of the 
Reformation, in the reign of Henry 8th; 
but they were not carried into effect until 
‘the reign of queen Elizabeth. Now, what 
‘was the state of this country before the 
enactment of the usury laws? We had 
not a ship of our own ; we purchased ships 
‘from the Hanse Towns, which had usury 
Jaws. Since the usury jaws had been in 
force, we had gone on in every succeeding 
age, flourishing in wealth, industry, com- 
fort, and every blessing which a nati- 
on could possess. It was true, indeed, 
that Edward 6th abandoned the laws 
which had been enacted by his father ; but 
the consequences of their repeal were 
found to be so pernicious, that Elizabeth, 
hisenlightened successor, re-enacted them, 
He begged leave to call the attention of 
the House to those countries where there 
were no usury laws in operation. The 
most pernicious consequences flowed from 
this source at Rome, until usury was re- 
streined by the Sempronian law. The 
virtuous Brutus borrowed money at the 
rate of 48 per cent in the province of 
Cilicia; hence arose his quarrel with his 
friend Cicero, who would not give his 
sanction to the usurious contract. He 
begged to correct himself with the House; 
the virtuous Brutus did not allow his own 
name to stand in the foreground, but em- 
ployed an unprincipled agent, named 
Sanctius, for that purpose. Europe fur- 
nished no instance, at present, of states, 
from which examples could be deduced, of 
the ruin which resulted from the absence 
of usury laws, and he was, therefore, com- 
pelled.to resort to distant times, in order to 
satisfy the House ofthe-danger of a repeal 
of the existing laws, and to prevent them 
from being hurried into so ruinous a mea- 
sure. These laws were repealed, indeed, 
by the National Assembly, and the most 


mischievous consequences ensued, until 
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the Code Napoleon was established, in 
1807. The people of India, who had no 
usury laws to protect them, suffered mi- 
series from this source, which he would not 
pretend to paint to the House, and which, 
in fact, it was beyond the power of language 
to describe. Money was not lent out at 
interest by the year in India, but by the 
month, the week, and the day, and the 
wretchedness which this system produced 
was beyond all conception. Another 
country, whose whole government was a 
system of policy founded on the deepest 
knowledge of human nature, he meant 
China, while it allowed a rate of interest 
which in effect amounted toa repeal of 
the usury laws, adopted avery salutary re- 
gulation, which restrained the injurious 
effects which might otherwise arise from 
such a system. The Chinese allowed a 
rate of interest at 23 per cent per lunar 
month, or 33 per cent per annum; the 
consequence of which was, that property 
was thrown into the hands of a few weal- 
thy monopolists ; but then, ifthe borrower 
was unable to pay, they did not allow the 
lender to imprison him, but he might insist 
upon the punishment of the debtor, pro- 
vided he, the creditor, submitted to dou- 
ble that punishment. Ifthe House aban- 
doned the usury laws, some such measure 
as that adopted by the Chinese ought to be 
resorted to in this country, in order to 
protect the unhappy borrower from the 
extoftion and cruelty of the usurer; for 
usurers had in all times been cruel, and it 
was the nature ofavarice to be callous and 
merciless.—The evil arising from usurious 
contracts in annuity bonds had beenalleged 
as a ground for the repeal of the existing 
laws. Mr. Preston, however, had stated, in 
his evidence before the Committee, that 
while mortgages on landamounted to many 
millions annually, the amount of money 
lent on annuities for lives, did not amount 
to more than one million a year. There 
was one year, indeed, in which Mr .Preston 
remembered five millions to have been lent 
on annuities; but this was a solitary in- 
stance: This argument, therefore, afforded 
no ground for the repeal of the usury laws. 
It was said, that the interest of money was 
now below the legal rate of interest. This 
was true with respect to considerable cap~ 
italists but it wasnot true withrespect to the 
lower and middling classes of people, and 
these classes would be the great sufferers 
by a repeal of the usury laws. He was 
convinced in his own mind, that the people 
of this: country did not believe that the 
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House would listen to a proposition for 
their repeal, and that if they had supposed 
it would have been entertained for a mo- 
ment, the table of the House would have 
groaned with petitions against it. He 
begged leave to call the attention of the 
House to evidence which was much better 
than his own; he alluded to that of Mr. 
Rothschild, a man whose knowledge of 
this subject was as sound and practical as 
the goodness of his heart was exemplary, 
and whose opinion could not fail to have 
great weight. If there was one man in the 
kingdom who was more likely than another 
to derive pecuniary advantage from the 
repeal of the usury laws, it was Mr. Roths- 
child. Yet, what was the opinion which 
he had delivered before the Committee? 
He had declared, that he thought the 
operation of the usury laws, as bearing on 
the value of money in England, of great 
importance to tradesmen. Small trades- 
men and manufacturers in this country 
possessed many advantages which were 
unknown on the continent, by drawing 
bills at a short date on their friends 
and connexions, which were negociable at 
the legal rate of five per cent interest. 
ss If the usury laws were repealed’’ con- 
tinued Mr. Rothschild, “ it was impos- 
sible to say what might be the consequen- 
ces to this class of tradesmen ; the prob- 
ability was, that they would be under the 
necessityof resorting tosome lender, who 
would not accommodate them at less than 
two or three times the legal rate of interest. 
Should the House unhappily be induced to 
repeal those laws, evils incalculable must 
be the effect, even before parliament would 
have the power of re-establishing the 
antient system. Let the House recollect 
the reputation and the efficiency which 
had characterised this country, under all 
the difficulties with which it had had to 
contend. He would therefore implore 
them not to abandon such solid ground for 
a system, which, wherever it was introdu- 
ced, debased the character of the nation, 
and sacrificed the interests of the many to 
the few. He should therefore move as an 
Amendment, “ That the Bill be commit- 
ted on this day six months.” 

Captain Maberly observed, that in ri- 
sing immediately after the hon. member 
who spoke last, it was not his intention to 
follow him throughout the very remote and 
barbarian retrospect which he had taken. 
In legislating under the present state of 
public improvement, he should restrict 
himself to the consideration,—were these 
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of June, 1818; and its fallacy was esta~ 
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laws which the bill went to repeal just and, 
politic ? and, if they were just and politic 
were they efficacious? He would ask the 
hon. member, or indeed any supporter of 
the usury laws, this plain question—could 
the government know the interest of the 
parties in any contract aswell as the parties 
themselves? If it was true, as the hon. 
member had assumed, that the borrower 
was always at the mercy of the lender, 
and that such mercy was denied unless the 
law interposed, how was it that the interest 
of money at that moment was below the 
legal rate? But, said the hon. gentleman, a 
very great injury would be inflicted by the 
repeal of these laws. Now, if such would 
be the result, it must be evident that the 
passing of those laws had imparted to that 
interest a very great benefit; then, why 
should any distinct class in the country 
derive a partial benefit from any law at the 
expense of other classes? What would 
those who hold a contrary opinion say, if 
there was a law introduced whichexpressly 
provided against the raising of rents? That 
House had entertained even sucha pro- 
position for, in 1797, Mr. Mainwaring had 
submitted a measure to prevent regrating 
and forestalling in the buying of cattle; 
in other words, to prevent the rise of pri- 
ces inthe sale of cattle; and Mr. Alderman 
Combe had supported the measure on the 
principle, that when a maximum was put 
upon money, why not also put it upon 
other species of property? But, allowing 
all that was said in favour of the principle 
of these laws, how could their continuance 
be considered useful, if they were proved 
not to be-efficient ? And, that that was the 
case the House had the fullest evidence. 
The fact was to be traced in the practice 
of borrowing money in continuation and 

in those ruinous annuities which had had 

such a fatal extension. With respect to 
the constitution of the Committee, and 
the evidence adduced before it, he must 
say, that he never met a more conclusive 
mass of information than was to be found 
in their Report. Agreeing with them, he 
should give his decided support to the 
original motion. 

Mr. Alderman Heygate observed, that 
although indisposed, he was most anxious 
to offer a few observations on the present 

uestion. It was said by the advocates 
or the repeal of the usury laws, as stated 
in the report of the committee, that at 
that time the alteration would produce no 
great effect. That was stated on the 30th 
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blished by the fact, that if the repeal of 
the ancient law had been then effected, 
within two months after that period the 
most prejudicial and fatal effects would 
have followed. And these effects would 
have ensued, not from any political occur- 
rences, not from war, but from certain 
alterations in the currency of the coun- 
try. He knew well the great stress that 
was laid upon the authority of the wit- 
nesses—men who recommended _ this 
change. With every disposition to give 
them due estimation, he would still re- 
quest the House to recollect that they 
were composed of great lawyers and great 
capitalists. Now, though disposed to 
attend to their opinions with every de- 
ference on many subjects, on the usury 
laws they were not the very authorities 
which he should select to guide his judg- 
ment. And, as to committees of that 
House, he must also be allowed to say, 
that even their reports should be viewed 
with great circumspection, He spoke 
under correction ; but, what was the gene- 
ral impression in appointing them ? The 
courtesy of the House gave a committee 
generally on subjects not political, to any 
honourable member. As was natural, the 
mover placed upon that committee those 
individuals whom he considered favourable 
to his own view of the subject, with a few 
other persons interspersed togive a co» 
lourable impartiality to the appointment. 
and, as to the evidence generally produ- 
ced, he, long before he had the honour of 
a-seat in that House, had reason to know 
the principle on which testimony was 
sought. He had been asked to give evi- 
dence before parliamentary committees. 
In answer he had stated, “‘ My opinion is 
quite different from yours on that subject.” 
“‘ Oh then,” said the individual who wished 
in the first instance for his testimony, “ for 
God’s sake, my dear friend, stay away” 
[hear, hear!]. One passing} observation 
he begged leave to make on the witnesses 
produced before the committee, whose 
report recommended the repeal of these 
laws. Twenty-one witnesses had been 
examined, eight of whom were the great- 
est capitalists in the country ; with a num- 
ber of attorneys, whose engagements were 
chiefly in annuity practice {no, no!], and 
bill-brokers of immense wealth. He knew 
the parties well; and without making any 
unjust and undeserved reflection, these he 
knew were the individuals who gave the 
constituent parts of that evidence. But 
at least one. fact was to he found esta- 
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blished in their report, and it was this— 
that usury Jaws were in force in France, 
in Holland, and in Prussia; and what will 
the philosophers say, when it is recollected, 
that it was and is recognized by the Code 
Napoleon itself? If we compared England 
with those nations where no such law ex- 
isted, it would be found, that while the 

had become degenerate and debased, this 
country had maintained her prosperity, 
her reputation, and her strength. 
Then, it had been asked, in what consists 
the use of laws whose provisions can be 
evaded? The answer to such an objection 
was, that there never was a law or laws 
which human ingenuity could not evade ; 
and, therefore in estimating the force of 
such an objection, we were bound to com- 
pare the cases of evasion with the mass of 
instances in which these laws were com- 
plied with [hear, hear!], That, in a va- 
riety of instances in this metropolis, these 
laws were often evaded, but in the great 
mass of business in the country they were 
obeyed and respected. In what a difficult 
situation would trustees be placed under 
such a system; at present trustees had 
the security, unger the protection of the 
law, of getting 5 per cent for trust-money. 
But change that system, and you leave no 
defined course for a person thus situated 
to pursue. Whatever course he should 
adopt, he will be subject to the imputation, 
either from the minor, when arrived at ma- 
turity, or the old lady, that other persons. 
had seven, eight, or nine per cent for 
their money, and why had not they? It 
was to be recollected, that there was no 
market in this country for money as for 
corn and other commodities. The great- 
est confusion must be the result. Next, 
with respect to mortgages. Suppose a. 
scarcity of money ina period of war, in 
what way, under the repealed system, 
would their interest be affected? After 
having at a vast expense for stamps, &c. 
submitted the title deeds, they would be 
placed at the mercy of the lender, and 
obliged to make an arrangement at 9 or 
10 per cent. But then it was said that 
in theory the proposed repeal was well 
founded. He would not argue that pro- 
position generally. There were, how- 
ever, many things, which, though untena- 
ble in theory, were found to be most sa- 
lutary in practice. Who that looked. at 
the constitution of that. House. could,. 
upon theory, defend it ?—for instance two 
members for Old Sarum, and only two 
for Yorkshire,—-but yet the thing worked. 
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well. He should say the same of the 
usury laws. Experience had proved 
them to be salutary. But he would ask 
on what grounds money was to be ex- 
empted from regulation by the State more 
than any other property ? There was no 
abstract right either to hold or to deal in 
money. It was an artificial system, and 
was subjected to the regulations of the 
State. Besides it was untaxed; it did 
not, as dry money, contribute as land did 
to the establishment of the church, the 

oor rate, &c. It was also to be recol- 
ected that under the operation of these 
laws the government was enabled to bor- 
row. money on better terms, and the war 
was conducted at a lesser expense [hear, 
hear, hear !]. He knew that he had great 
authorities opposed to the view he took 
of the question, but he had the gratifica- 
tion to feel that he was supported by the 
concurrence of Adam Smith. He might 
also ask how it was if such a measure was 
considered beneficial, that not a single 
petition was forwarded in favour of the 
proposed change. One remark more, and 
he should finish—the measure would give, 
he feared, encouragement; to those pro- 
jectors from every part of the country who 
cared not in the furtherance of their views 
at what rate they obtained money to go on. 
Indeed, he had never heard of any one of 
that class, who, no matter whether the 
rate of interest was 10 or 20 per cent, 
did not consider the accommodation bene- 
ficial. Besides, the question was not, how 
the measure would affect the great mo- 
nied men, but the small dealer who wan- 
ted accommodation. If a farmer went toa 
country bank for money, what was to pre- 
vent the banker from charging him any 
interest le pleased? The man, perhaps, 
was known but at that one bank; perhaps 
there was no other within a considerable 
distance. Again, with reference to the 
arrangements of government, could any 
man doubt that if the usury laws had been 
repealed twenty years back, the national 
debt would have been many millions 
greater than it was? we were now ina 
situation in which the repeal of the laws 
would perhaps do no great harm ; but we 
should not count upon remaining in that 
situation forever. As to authorities, they 
were not all on one side. There was a 
writer of the name of Adam Smith, whose 
talents were once as much renowned as 
any of those who had since written in fa- 
vour of unrestricted usury. There was, 
however, one evil which he. admitted in 
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the existing law ; it imposed its penalties 
with great inequality. The fine was tre- 
ble the amount of the loan, so that the fine 
for taking 20/. too much upon a loan of 


| 1,000/. would be 3,000/., while the fine for 
| taking 50/. too much interest on 100,000/. 


| would be 300,000/. This enormous inequa- 


lity was highly objectionable, oppressive, 
and absurd. He pledged himself, should 
thisbill fail, and no other member took up 
the subject to bring ina bill for the more 
equitable adjustment of the penalties of 
usury. He might be asked, why he did 
not support this bill, which would save 
all further trouble on the subject. There 


was; however, a great difference, in his, 


apprehension, between doing away with 
laws which were essentially wise and well- 
founded, and doing away with absurd and 
a penalties imposed under those 
aws. . 

Mr. Wynn said, that the hon. alderman 
who had just sat down had, in the course 
of his speech, stated, that nothing was so 
fluctuating as the value of money ; now, it 
appeared to him, that this was a strange 
beginning to a speech, the object of which 
was, to continue laws to fix the rate of 
interest. He was as indisposed as any 
man to make alterations in the existing 
laws on account of mere theory, but here 
there was a great practical evil. One of 
the justifications set up for these laws was 
their high antiquity. That, no doubt, 
was @ respectable title; but, let it be re- 
membered, that they had their origin in 
times, when our ancestors made it a prac- 
tice to meddle and interfere in all trans- 
actions of buying and selling every arti- 
cle of provision. At that time it was not 
deemed beneath their notice to regulate 
the price of cloth, corn, and even poultry, 
and the one law he thought just as wise as 
the other. He was by no means a friend 
to innovation; but although he could not 
become a convert to the scheme of deci- 


mal calculation, still he thought it prudent . 


to make those wise alterations which were 
consistent with the enlightened spirit of le- 


gislation, which characterized the present . 
age. He wouldnot adhere toanantientlaw | 


merely because it was antient, unless he 


also found that it was wise; he could not, 


for instance, recognise the policy of con- 
tinuing a law, which enacts that, if a man 


commit a crime, not himself alone, but. 
his entire family should suffer a penalty. . 


The one law was just as old as the other. 
He conceived that a man with money had 


as good a right to dispose of. it in the: 
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most profitable manner, as‘any other com- 
modity. The hon. alderman. had com- 
plained: that the committee, from: which 
this bill had originated, was composed 
almost . entirely of great capitalists and 
great lawyers; but surely this could be no 
objection ;. for the great capitalists must 
naturally be well acquainted with the 
question, and to what better authority 
could they refer than eminent solicitors ; 


for'if a gentleman of large fortune wanted | 


toraise a sum ‘of :money, his solici- 
tor would be the first person to whom he 
would apply? He therefore thought that 
these two classes.were the very best from 
whom the committee could get informa- 
tion.» Now, one. of the arguments most 
frequently urged against the repeal of the 
usury laws was, that it would encourage 
extravagance, and that young men would 
sink their estates before they arrived at 
years of discretion. But, he would ask, 
was there the least difficulty for any man 
who was extravagantly. disposed to raise 
money to an amount infinitely beyond any 
thing he could ever have hopes to repay. 
If'aman were disposed to pay excessive 
interest, he did not think the raising mo- 
ney, «in: the least degree, more difficult 
now, than it would be if the law were re- 
pealed. Could not cases be mentioned 
where. individuals without any property 
beyond perhaps 20,000/. had been able to 
raise money’to.the amount of half a mil- 
lion; to carry .on particular projects? 
The right. hon. gentleman then recounted 
particular cases:.of the difficulty arising 
from the existing laws relating to. mott- 
gages-and annuities, and mentioned one, 
ins which:a gentleman of real property, 
but: who had occasion to raise money, and 
had-not been able to obtain it by way. of 
mortgage, was. compelled to pay 10 per 
cent .by way: of annuity. The worthy 
alderman: had appealed to the authority 
of :Adam: Smith, and seemed to place 
great reliance upon his: opinion. Now, 
he: would not ,deny the eminent talents 
of Dr.:Adam Smith; but he must in can- 
dour: confess, that his argument had been 
forever overturned by Mr. Jeremy Ben- 
tham,:in a: work of as much ability as ever 
was displayed by the head and pen of man. 
It. -was, .perhaps, .the most. perfect  spe- 
cimen of logical accuracy, jn all its: parts, 
that:ever was written; and he-had it from 
anauthority. so high, as to place it beyond 
all doubt, that.even Adam Smith confess- 
ed himself mistaken. . He.was. convinced 
that the, time.was come for the. abolition 
VOL. X, 
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of those absurd statutes. which incumbered 
the books. 

Mr. Calcraft said, he was perfectly sen- 
sible of the disadvantages under. which the 
House discussed this question at so late an 
hour of the night; and he confessed he was 
somewhatsurprised, that when, a few nights 
back, five of his majesty’s ministers had 
voted on this important question, they 
had not thought fit to favour the House 
with their presence this evening. It ap- 
peared to him, that it would have been 
much more satisfactory to this House, as 
well as to the country at large, if, when 
they meant tosupport it, they would make 
it a cabinet measure; for he felt persua- 
ded that no subject would be brought 


forward during the present session, that , 


affected more extensively and deeply. the 
interests of the community at large. .He 
confessed that he expressed his opinion 
on this question with great apprehension, 
because he differed always with regret, 
from his hon, friend near him (Mr., Bar- 
ing), whose extensive knowledge and 
great practical information, gave to his 
opinions such weight on: these. questions. 
But, when he looked to the evidence of 
history, his opinions acquired additional 
strength. He there found that. for the 
last three hundred years the country had 
prospered under the system of Usury 


Laws, and he found that at each -succes- . 


sive reduction of interest our prosperity 
had increased more and more, according 
as it had. been regulated by statute. All 
the great writers on this subject recog- 
nised the value of each successive reduc- 
tion from Henry the eighth downwards 
till the. time. of Anne, when. the. interest 
was settled at five per cent.—And now he 
would come to consider the consequence 
of the repeal of these laws, from which so 
much benefit had been expected by some 
gentlemen, but which he contended would 
be so detrimental. One of the very first 
effects of the repeal would be, to unsettle 
the minds of men, and shake all the secu- 
rities of the country. All the. lenders 
would immediately commence - watching 
the variations of the money market, and 
the borrowers would be trembling for the 
bargains they had’ made, and would 
be in perpetual fear of-the .threats . of 
the. lenders. It was very true, as-had 
been said, : that. engagements. were made 


for a term of years; but was jit pro- — 


bable that henceforward ,any capitalist 
would beso foolish as,to lock up his 
money for a term of vears? » His right 
20 
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hon. friend who-spoke last, had said, that, 
much as he was opposed to change, still 
he could consent to an alteration of the 
usury laws—and why? Because, he said, 
he had discovered. a practical grievance, 
which would justify their repeal. And, 
what was the great practical grievance? 
The difficulty which the landed interest 
found in borrowing money. Now, it 
might be very true, that, in times of un- 
paralleled difficulty, when government was 
borrowing money to a greater extent than 
ever they had done before, or ever would 
do again, that which was.called a practical 
grievance, certainly did arise—the landed 
interest could not. borrow money on mort- 
gage. One instance had been stated by 
his right hon. friend, in which an indivi- 
dual was compelled to borrow at. ten. per. 
cent. But, he would. just ask this. ques- 
tion—If you repeal those. Jaws, are you 
sure that the landed interest, instead of 
borrowing on annuity at ten per. cent, 
will not be compelled to borrow on mort- 
gage at the same rate. Let the House 
recollect what was the evidence of the 
late Mr. Ricardo. He had. said, that 


although government. borrowed money. 


nominally at 5 per cent, yet sometimes 
they paid 6-or 7, or even. 9 per cent. 
Now, if government were compelled 
to. borrow at 9 per cent, he should: like 
to know what individual could borrow 
money on such advantageous terms? 
What gentlemen proposed to remedy by 
the repeal of these laws, was the excep- 
tion, not the rule; namely, the case of 
those persons who, in times of difficul- 
ty, were driven to borrow at a disad- 
vantageous rate. But, legislate as they 
might, the great proportion of annuity 
transactions would go on as at present, 
and they would destroy all the mortgage 
arrangements by this Utopian plan of re- 
medying extreme cases. The error was 
this. They were endeavouring, by human 
legislation, to attain perfection. The 
thing was impossible; for they never 
could include in any one act of. parlia- 
ment all the cases which it might be de- 
sirable to provide for. And what do they 
do instead? They effected a. measure, 
the consequence of which must be, to dis- 
turb all the mortgages and commercial 
transactions of the country. Wasit.pro- 
bable that the great capitalists would em- 
bark, their money in trade, when they 
xould -get such profitable interest ? No; 
they would remain behind the curtain : 
they would not undertake the burthen of. 
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trade, but they would lend out their 
money to adventurers at ahigh rate of in- 
terest, who would, by their skill, be 

enabled to derive, and be content to reée- 
ceive, a small profit. But, surely this 
must materially endanger the security. of 
all commercial transactions. If it were 
possible that any serious mischief could. 
be prevented by the repeal of these laws, 

that. would be a good reason for enforcing 
the: measure; but, as the country had 
flourished under these laws, he conceived 
they belonged to that class which should 
be.continued. If authorities were of any 
value .upon this subject, he. might .quote 
the high opinion of Dr. Paley. _The opi- 
nions of Adam Smith had been referred 
to, and he really. was unable to say whe- 
ther he had been. confuted. or. confirmed 
by Jeremy. Bentham; but. he. would just 
read the sentiments of Dr. Paley, which 
he considered of high importance. ‘* The 
policy of these regulations is, to check the 
power of accumulating. wealth. without in- 
dustry; to give encouragement. to trade, 
by, enabling adventurers in it. to borrow 
money. at a. moderate price, and of. late 
years, to enable the state to borrow the 
subjects’ money itself.”' Now, it was pos» 
sible the doctor might. have been wrong ; 
but he thought. he was a substantial name 
to mention, when his hon. friend: (Mr. J. 
Smith) said, he.never. knew a man, of 
sound understanding, who advocated the 
continuance of the system. He:was one 
of the twenty-four.stupid, and unthinking 
and prejudiced: people, who opposed the 
measure, and he had had a very extensive 
correspondence on.the subject, and could 
assure the House, that the — had. 
excited great agitation in the country. 
Gentlemen were greatly mistaken if they 
supposed money. was so plentiful in the 
country: as it had been represented. It 
was supposed: that plenty of discounts 
could be had at.2-and 3 and 4 per cent.; 

but, if a country gentleman were obliged . 
to go. to a. country. banker, he ng be. 
expected to 5 per cent, and: - 

ged his right om friend, who. had cout 

horror of innovation, to consider well be- 

fore he gave so decided an opinion against: 
the stupid, ignorant, poiiediont country. 
gentlemen. However, certain.it was, that. 
they. were all of opinion, that the measure. 
would be detrimental.—He had said, that: 
this measure would unsettle the minds:of: 
men. and as soon. as.the bill was passed, 

we should hear shouts. of—“ huzzail— 


success to usury.” The character of the: 
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usuirer, and the extortioner would no 
longer be disgraceful. It might be a val- 
gar prejudice, but he should lament to see 
our great capitalists become extortioners, 
or our eminent solicitors engaged in a 
trafficin which-now they would be ashamed 
to embark ; but then they would have the 
sanction and protection of the law. When 
this measure was passed, he should com- 
pliment his hon. and learned friend (Mr. 
Serjeant Onslow) on the glory he had 
acquired. His name would be handed 
down to posterity and would be immor- 
talized, for having let loose all those salu- 
tary restrictions, which had been so wisely 
imposed upon the avaricious propensities 
of man. To him would belong the honour 
of having given free scope to the exercise 
of low, base, vile, ‘grovelling, despicable 
avarice. That low simplicity, which lends 
out money at five pet cent, would then 
be despised, and the man who would en- 
deavour ‘to reduce the rate of usance” 
in London, would ‘be scouted from all 
good society. Ifa man were to lend his 
money at five per cent, he would be ac- 
costed by his wealthy neighbour“ Why, 

ou fool, don’t you know serjeant Onslow’s 

ill has passed. Podh! five per cent in- 
deed! you should get 6 or 7 per cent. at 
thevery least. Why, you paynoattentionto 


the enlightened measures of otir parliament 


and administration. You may now take 
all the interest you can get, and mind— 
don’t give the borrower time, and get 
from him all the interest you can, for ¢ the 
law allows it, and the state awards it.’” 
[hear, hear!]—The hon. member: then 
proceeded to animadvert on the evidence 
received before the committee. He had 
been represented as'a member of that 
committee. He found his name amongst 
the list; but he had no recollection of 
having attended its proceedings, although 
the learned serjeant had endeavoured to 
convince him, that he had cross-examined 
‘some of the witnesses. He could only 
say, that if that were the case, he was the 
only person on the committee who had 
done so, as would appear from the evi- 
dence. He considered the evidence of 
Mr. Preston, Mr. Rothschild, and Mr. 
Samuel Gurney, as of great importance. 
Mr. Gurney stated, that during the war 
he had never any difficulty in getting com- 
mercial bills to discount at five per cent. 
But, if another war were to take place, 
and these laws were repéaled, he doubted 
very much whether Mr. Gurney would 
have that story to tell. Before the House 
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passed a bill which affected the interests 
of the entire community, he thought it 
would be advisable to go more into detail, 
with a view to procure information, and 
that the House should institute a more 
solemn and extensive inquiry. He thought 
the measure of such importance, that go- 
vernment should make it their own and 
pass it, if it was to be passed at all, upon 
their own responsibility. He would put 
it to the right hon. gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Huskisson), whether that would not 
be the more proper course to pursue. The 
right hon. gentleman might say—‘“ I am 
here as a member of parliament, and as 
such I support it.” He wished he could 
say so; but he saw how material a differ- 
ence it made in the division the other 
night, when the chancellor of the Exche- 
= spoke in favour of the measure. In 
act, these gentlemen could not divest 
themselves of their official character. In 
France, Prussia, and Holland, they had 
had the proof of the benefit of these laws; 
but the learned serjeant, notwithstanding 
his well-regulated mind, seemed disposed 
to imitate the ominous French Conven- 
tion of 1793; for they declarcd, that 
money was a merchandise, and ought to 
be bought and sold like any other com- 
modity. But the consequence was, that 
the declaration produced the gréatest 
confusion in that confused country. And, 
how long did the House think the project 
lasted? The law was passed on the 11th 
of April, and it was repealed on the 4th 
of May. And this was the measure which 
gentlemen wished to introduce into this 
great empire, notwithstanding the experi- 
ence they have had of it in an adjoining 
country. At that late hour of the night, 
he should not trouble the House any 
longer, but he would again recommend, 
that before this measure passed, the 
learned serjeant should again send it to 
a-committee, which would institute a full 
and general inquiry into the whole subject. 

Mr. Huskisson said, he had been happy 
to hear the worthy alderman address the 
House with so much energy, notwith- 
standing his indisposition, although he 
could by no means agree with him in the 
view which he had taken of the subject. 
The hon. gentleman who spoke last had 
called upon him to state in what capacity 
he supported this measure, and: had said 
that it should be brought,forward as a 
government measure. But, it wotld be 
very strange if the government were to 


take it out of the hands ofa gentleman who 
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had had the; management of the subject 
for years and who was peculiarly qualified, 
having been ..the chairman of the former 
committee. But, the hon. gentleman 
seemed to suppose, if it were not made a 
government measure, that all persons con- 
nected with government should be pre- 
cluded from voting on it. Now, he sat 
there as a member of parliament, like the 
hon. gentleman himself, to discharge his 
duty to. the country, to the best of his 
abilities, and he would be the last to de- 
scribe any of. those gentlemen who dif- 
ferred from him as dull, or stupid, or preju- 
diced... It was a subject on which men 
might very widely and very conscientiously 
differ, without deserving any opprobrious 
names. . Because,. after the best appli- 
cation he had -been able to give to it, his 
opinions were in contradiction to those of 
the hon. gentlemen opposite, was that a 
reason that he should be taunted, as that 
hon. gentleman had been pleased to taunt 
him? The view that he took of the ques- 
tion was shortly this ; but he by no means 
pretended to say that he must be right. 
Het hought, that any law attempting to li- 
mittherate ofthe interest of money was op- 
pressive to those who wanted to borrow. The 
hon. gentleman thought the law advantage- 
ous to the borrower; and yet, by a strange 
incunsistency, hemaintained, in describing 
the relative situation of the borrower and 
the lender, that the borrower was the party 





obliged to yield to the terms of the lender. 
The hon. gentleman had also alluded to 
the obloquy that attached to those who | 
lent at a large rate of interest. ‘That ob- 

loquy was, as the law now stood, an ag- 

gravation of the misfortunes of the bor- | 
rower, who was obliged to pay the lender a | 
premium, in order to induce him to submit | 
tothe obloquy. Nor was it obloquy alone 
for which the borrower was compelled to 
pay the lender, He was also obliged to 
pay for the whole course of evasion to 
which the existing law necessarily gave 
birth, _ From the evidence in the report of 
the. committee of 1818—from ail that he 
had observed in other respects—and from 
all the reflection which he had had an 
opportunity of bestowing upon the sub- 
ject, he was perfectly satisfied, that the 
usury laws were oppressive and injurious to 
the borrowers of money. He was not 
much surprised that individuals connected | 
with the landed interest should have ex- 

pressed their dissent from the proposition | 
for .repealing the present laws. . In the | 
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greater indisposition to a'change of any 
kind, than the commercial interest did. 
For his own part, however, he was convin- 
ced that.the law, as it stood, must, in the 
course of years, put the interest of landed 
proprietors to great hazard. It was well 
known, that in consequence of these laws, 
it had become quite impracticable, during 
the late war, to obtain money by mortgage 
on land; andthe consequence was, that 
the value ofland had become unduly depre- 
ciated. Bat, finding so much indisposi- 
tion on the part of the landed proprietors to 
agree to the repeal. of the laws, he must 
say, that he attached so much value to the 
change in the law, by which it. was at- 
tempted to regulate the value of money, 
that, if the gentlemen who had mortgaged 
their estates at five per cent, wished for 
a clause in the bill, providing that. those 
mortgages should not be affected by the 
alteration of the law whatever he might 
think of such a provision, he, for one, 
would consent to its admission. Much 
had been said of the existence of laws si- 
milar to the usury laws in other countries. 
But, was there any resemblance between 
them? Did the usury laws in Holland 
empower any one to sue aman who had 
been guilty of usury, for penalties trebling 
in amount the principal which he had so 
lent on usury? All the advocates. for 
the law talked of the ingenious evasions 
which took place respecting it. . It was of 
those evasions that he complained. Those 
evasions were frequently ruinous -expe- 
dients; and -he charged the law with 
them. Adverting to the argument which 
had been used by an hon. gentleman, to 
show that those who derived their income 
from money matters . did not contribute 
so much to the revenue as the landed in- 


terest, he contended, that nothing could 


be more opposite to the fact, and that he 
was utterly at a loss to conceive how any 
one could, for a moment, suppose that, 
from whatever source income was deri- 
ved, whether from the land, whether from 
the funds, whether from commerce, or 
from whatever other quarter, it did not 
pay equally in taxation to the revenue. . 
Sir R. Heron maintained, that the pro- 
position of the hon. and learned Serjeant 
tended to reverse the policy and morality 


| of our ancestors, and those of almost every 


nation in every age. . It had been denied, 
that there were any usury laws in Holland 
and Prussia. In. Holland he understood 
they had been repealed five and twenty 


first place, the landed always felt a much ‘years ago: and the fact was,-that the 
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country had .never prospered since, al- 
though he did not mean to say that all the 
misfortunes of Holland were attributable 
to that circumstance. As to Prussia, it 
was-well known that money transactions 
were not free in that country. If aman 
wanted to borrow a sum of money and 
another wished to lend it, they could not 
transact the matter between themselves, 
but must goto a government office, where 
the one party, was fitted with a borrower, 
and another with a lender. He was per- 
suaded, that if this bill should pass, it 
would greatly injure, if not ruin, the lan- 





ded proprietors of this country. He was | 
quite astonished to hear the President of | 
the Board of Trade say it would benefit 

them. - He did not imagine that any great | 
injury would result to them in the present 
state of the money market, but if money 
again became scarce, the proposed repeal 
of the usury laws would affect them most 
seriously. 

Mr. Tf. Wilson acknowledged, that his 
original opinions had been in favour of 
the repeal, but that the arguments which 
he had heard in the course of the present 
evening in opposition to it had very much 
staggered him. He thought, in the then 
state of the House, that it was by no 
means expedient to drive the question to 
a division. 

Sir J. Sebright expressed his perfect 
conviction that the law, as it now. stood, 





was extremely injurious to the landed pro- 
prietor. As alanded proprietor, there- 
fore, he expressed his thanks to his hon. | 
and learned friend who had proposed its 
repeal. The fact was, that he had never | 
heard but one good argument in favour of | 
the usury laws, and that was from a friend | 
of his, certainly no great political econo- | 
mist, who, in a discussion which he had 
had with him on the subject, exclaimed, | 
‘* Why, every body knows that five per | 
cent is the natural interest of money.” , 
But as, after all, this argument was not | 
pertectly conclusive, he should certainly , 
support the bill. tae | 
Mr... Baring said, he was extremely | 
unwilling to trespass on the patience of | 
the House ; but.the question was one of 
such great importance, that he begged to 
beallowedto say a few words upon it. -The 
opinion which he at present entertained 
upon it, was the opinion whichhe had enter- 
tained from the moment that: he had been 
able to think at all; and he .had not, had 
the advantage enjoyed by the hon: mem- 
ber for London, of hearing any thing that 
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night to alter his sentiments. The: fact 
was, that the present was the first occa- 
sion on which the subject had been dis- 
cussed. It was the first occasion on 
which they had heard a defence. of the 
usury laws; and a defence, of which it 
was impossible to deny, that it contained 
some very cogent arguments, When it 
was considered, that all dealing in money 
was liable to great suspicion and obloquy, 
it would be evident that it was difficult to 
renounce prejudice, and to come fairly to 
the consideration of a proposition of this 
nature. He had had no share in bringing 
the present bill into the House; he was 
not.a member of the committee on whose 
report it was founded; but it was. before 
the House; and, convinced as he was that 
itwouldconfer great benefit on every class 
of the community, he should certainly 
give it his support. One argument: which 
had been urged by the opponents of the 
repeal was, that the lender had the com- 
mand of the rate at which he would lend, 
and that the borrower was therefore at his 
mercy. No more so than the buyer ofcorn, 
orthe buyer ofany other commodity, was at 
the mercy of the seller. What was the case 
atthisvery moment ? That, in consequence 
ofnot having any such compulsory power, 
the money-lender was obliged to come 
down to four per cent in his demand: of 
interest. Upon the freedom of capital de- 
pended the freedom of all other branch- 
es of trade. If, therefore, the House 
were disposed to maintain free principles 
of trade—and the expediency of doing so 
could not be too strongly impressed upon 
them—they ought to be made aware, that 
there was nothing so necessary to the free- 
dom of trade as the freedom of capital. 
Much had been said of the enormous usury 
that prevailed in India, The people in In- 
dia had borrowed money from this country 
at 7, 10, 12 per cent. So much the 
better. What had been the result ? ‘They 
had been enabled to employ the capital 
thus obtained so advantageously that they 
now borrowed money at) 5 ‘per: cent. 
The same principle would be applicable 
to Ireland. From the insecurity of pro- 
perty, or from some other. cause, it ‘so 
happened that there was a want of capital 
in Ireland. If, however, ‘the’ interest’ of 
money were not limited:to 5 per cent~if 
it-might be contracted for on’ any- terms, 
capital would flow into that country, and 
the most - beneficial consequences. would 
result. - Whether, therefore, he reasoned 
on general: principlés, or on particular ca~ 
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ses, he was still persuaded of the impor- 
tance of getting rid of the present system. 

The question being put on the motion, 
“That the Speaker do now leave the 
Chair, the House divided, Ayes 43. Noes 
34. the House then resolved itself into the 
committee ; after'some verbal amendments 
had been agreed to, the Chairman repor- 


ted progress. 
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Breacu or Privitece—Mr. ABER- 
cromMBy’s COMPLAINT OF THE LorRD 
Cuancettor.] Mr. Abercromby rose, 
and addressed the House to the follow- 
ing effect: 

Sir ; a sense of the duty which I owe to 
myself as an individual ; asenseof the duty 
I owe to the House of Commons, as one of 
its members, and a sense of the duty which | 
I owe to the profession to which I have the | 
honour to belong, concur to impose upon | 
me the task of complaining to this Houseof | 
oneof the most grossand unwarrantable at- 
tacks that was ever made on the freedom 
of debate in this House, and inade from 
the seat of public justice, by the lord 
high chancellor of England. When, Sir, 
I shall have detailed to the House, the 
means by which I became informed of 
the statement made by the lord chancel- 
lor to which I allude—when I shall have 
described the evidence by which I pro- 
pose to prove to the complete satisfaction 
of the House, that the words attributed to 
the lord chancellor were actually spoken 
by him—when I have stated what the lord 
high chancellor of England said, and 
when I have stated what I myself said, 
then the House will be better able to fol- 
low the conclusions which I propose to 
draw from the occurrence. I shall, there- 
fore, Sir, proceed to detail the circum- 
stances of that occurrence; only entreat- 
ing the House to favour me with their at- 
tention ; because I can assure them that 
the subject of my statement and observa- 
tions is not more interesting to me as af- 
fecting my personal character, than it is 
interesting to them as affecting their pri- 
vilege of freedom of debate. 

On last Saturday morning, Sir, I hap- 
pened to be in the court of Exchequer. 
A person there, with whom I have no 
intimate acquaintance, but of whose ac- 
curacy, as well as of whose character and 
honour, I have no ground for entertaining 
the slightest doubt, addressed to me these 
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expressions ; he came up to me and said, 
«© Mr. Abercromby, I have just heard a 
reference from the lord chancellor, to 
what you said in the House of Commons 
on Mr. Williams’s motion.” I then 
asked him what it was that the lord chan- 
cellor had said? He replied, “ The lord 
chancellor imputed to you, that you had 
sent forth an utter falsehood to the pub- 
lic.” I asked him, if he was sure that he 
laboured under no mistake on the subject? 
His answer was, “ Certainly not. The 
lord chancellor referred to a gentleman 
with a gown on his back, and it could 
have been only you.” On receiving this 
information, I felt, as I am sure every hon. 
gentleman around me would feel under 
similar circumstances. I proceeded: im+ 
mediately to the Court at Lincoln’s 
Inn, with the object of obtaining a more 
exact statement of what had taken place: 
For that purpose I was going up to ad- 
dress the first counsel whom I saw, in 
hopes of gaining from him some inférma- 
tion, when I accidentally met a short: 
hand writer, who is employed to attend 
the courts of justice, and to report their 
proceedings, for the public prints, and 
who said to me, * Mr. Abercromby, have 
you seen what the lord chancellor said 
of you this morning?”’ I immediately 
asked the short-hand writer to favour me 
with a copy of the notes which: he had 
taken of the lord chancellor’s observa+ 
tions. He put into my hands a report 
which he had written at full from his 
notes. In that report, I found the words 
* utter falsehood,” underlined. I then 
applied to him to give me a copy: of the 
report; but he declined doing so. I asked 
him, if he objected to show what he liad 
written to another short-hand writer who 
was present? He assented. I showed it 
to the other short-hand writer, who ob- 
jected only to one word, and said that the 
rest of the statement was perfectly true. 
Here is a proof of the accuracy of the in- 
formation which I received. But, it does 
not rest here. I subsequently saw a gen- 
tleman of my own profession, of whom I 
may truly say, that I do not know an in- 
dividual in whose honour and integrity I 
could more implicitly repose faith. What 
he told me was as follows. I stated to 
him what I had heard. - His reply was, 
«I cannot vouch for the particular ex- 
pression, but the statement is substantially 
true. The only doubt I have respecting 
it is, if the lord chancellor used the words 
* utter falsehood,” or the words « another 
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falsehood.”-—Now, Sir, there is little 
difference between the two expressions ; 
but, of the two, the words another false- 
hood.”: are the more offensive, as they 
imply that falsehoods had. been before 
spoken on the subject. After an interval 
of several hours, and when I had. had suffi- 
cienttime for reflection, went again-to the 
court of: Exchequer, where I saw the same 
gentleman.whom I had. seen there before, 
to whom I addressed these words: ‘* Are 
you sure that lord Eldon.imputed: ‘ utter 
falsehood’ to me?” The answer was: 
“Of that I have not the smallest doubt.” 
‘“;Have you any doubt that those words 
were intended: to apply to-the individual. 
who. now addresses you?” The: reply 
was clear and explicit. ‘* They: could:be 
intended: to. apply to no one: but: you. 
The reference was to the debate on Mr. 
Williams’s motion. Besides yourself; 
there were only two. individuals: with 
gowns on their backs, who-took part. in 
that:debate—the hon. member for Win- 
chelsea, and. the hon. member for. Lin- 
coln.. But they did not: follow the line 
of: argument adverted to. by the. lord 
chancellor. It’ is equally obvious, that 
you did ; and therefore, that: the observa- 
tions in question were meant: to apply ta. 
you.” L:then said to him, ‘Have you 
reason to believe that they made the 
same impression.on others, and ‘were-un- 
derstood by them in the same. sense?” 
His answer. was ‘*‘ My opinion must have 
been the opinion of every person present, 
who was at all acquainted with the details 
of what had passed in the House of Com- 
mons.” On that evidence, Sir, my. judg- 
ment is. founded. Sir, I know that lord 
Eldon is a:man to be treated with respect, 
and, like. every other man, with justice. 
Ia:the course of that very morning; im- 
mediately, indeed, after I became satis- 
fied of the truth of the.statement which I 
had heard, I formed, without consulting 
with any human being, my. resolution 
with respect to the proper course to pur- 
sue, I went to a gentleman, an hon. 
and learned member of this. House, who, 
I knew, had: frequent opportunities of : 
communication with the noble and ‘learn- 
ed-lord; and I:said to:him:—* I come to 
you'now, in order that: you may: be able: 
to inform the individual concerned, what 
Iintend to-do. I am solely:and:exclu- 
sively governed by a. sense ofthe. injus-. 
tice-and indignity that I have.experienced. 
I have to ask the favour: of you: to:com-. 
ply: with this request. I shall’ certainly-4 
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take time for calm deliberation, before-I 
make up my final. resolution; but, unless 
you hear of my change of determina- 
tion before: to-morrow, I. beg you will: 
go to lord Eldon, and communicate to 
him that it is my. intention to.complain to 
the House of Commons: of what he'has 
said from the bench, at Lincoln’s Inn; 
and that I requested that you or some 
other confidential person would inform 
him of that intention.” This is: what. I. 
took the first:and earliest opportunity of. 
stating tothe hon. and learned. gentleman, 
and: I haveno doubt, that either yester- 
day, or this morning, the hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman made this communication to 
the noble and learned lord. 

I will now, Sir, state, by means:of the 
channel which first put me in possession: 
of the information in question, what: fell: 
from the lord: chancellor of England, of: 
the impression of which, on every man: 
who: heard: it, I leave the House: to 
judge. I will then state what it was that: 
I did say, or at least the principal expres~ 
stons that:I used on the occasion, which 
the noble and learned lord alluded: to;: 
and lastly, I:will: state the course which,. 
as» an. individual, I think it: proper to: 
adopt with regard to the subject—With: 
regard’ tothe first, I beg leave to-read’ 
from an evening newspaper of Saturday 
last, what: is, in point of fact, a correct 
printed copy of the report that the short- 
hand writer put into my hands, and which 
he had transcribed from his notes, It. is 
as follows :— : 

- Erroneous. notions respecting the 
Court.of Chancery, Saturday, Feb. 28, 
Lord Chancellor: As it: has been repre- 
sented, that the person who sits: here 
does’ mischief by hearing certain. mo- 
tions without the signature’ of counsel; 
that. is to say, when motions have been 
made to discharge an’ order of the 
Vice-chancellor, or the Master of the Rolls, 
that such: motions have been brought on 
without the signature of counsel—I have: 
only to state, that having been in this: 
court since the year 1778, whenever a: 
motion has been made before the Master: 
of the Rolls, which he has refused to allow, : 
or which he did allow, and upon an ap- 
plication to. the Chancellor to vary what: 
the Master of the Rolls had done, - or ‘to’ 
destroy it altogether; and so-again, when-: 
ever a motion has been made before the: 
Vice-chancellor, and counsel have been of 
opinion that the motion had been impro-' 


perly granted or discharged, the’ party 
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has.always, in all those cases, been at li- 
berty to move. again, with a view to set 
the matter right ;. and, if the signature. of 
counsel be necessary,. to alter: the prac- 
tice of the Court, as it has obtained since 
the period I have mentioned, all 1 can say 
is,. that I have not a right to tax the 
king’s subjects in that way. With respect | 
to.appeals and re-hearings, it is supposed | 
that. 1 have heard them on. new evidence, | 
and. thereby brought discredit on some 
part of the Court. It is.an utter false- 
hood! On re-hearings, it is always com- 
petent to read the evidence given in the 
cause, though it was not read in the Court | 
below, either by the counsel or the judge 
—further than that the Court does not go. 
Qn appeals, it only reads what has been 
read in the Court below, and that prac- 
tice I have never departed from in any 
one instance. Therefore, really, before 
things are.so represented, particularly by 
gentlemen with gowns on their backs, 
they. should at least take care to be ac- 
curate, for it is their business to be so.” 
Be it observed, that there was nothing 
in the nature of the business before lord 
Eldon, which called for or. excited these 
animadversions. .They must, ; therefore, 
_ have been premeditated. Subsequently, 
the lord chancellor is stated tohave said: — 

«; Such motions as I have referred to, have 
been made for half. a century, and never 
with the. signature of counsel; and. yet 
the public are told, that the signature of | 
counsel.is necessary by act of parliament, | 
and that I have dispensed with it.” 

«.Now, Sir, Iwill postpone any observa 
tions op these remarks, until I have put 
the. House in possession,. as far as I am 
able to. do so, of what I really did say on 
the oceasion alluded to. But first, I wish 
to.say afew words to those who may be 
struck by two circumstances in the state- 
ment which Ihave just read; first, that 
no mention is made. of the place in which 
the obnoxious, expressions are supposed 
to have been uttered ; and secondly, that 
no. mention is made of the individual 
by whom these obnoxious expressions are 
supposed to have been uttered. Sir, I 
am persuaded, that lord Eldon, if it were 
possible that he could be here,: would not 
himself say, because he could not venture 
to say it with truth, or with any regard to 
his.own, character, that the place to which 
he adverts, is any other than. the House 
of, Commons ;and I. am.sure, he would 
not..deny, because he could not deny. it 
with truth, or with any regard to his own. 
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character, that the humble individual who: 
addresses you, is the person to whom: he 
distinctly alluded... For the House will 
at once see. the. situation in which lord 
Eldon: would be placed, should any. in- 
discreet friend resort, on his part,..to the 
mean pettifogging defence, that, in the 
first place, he did. not mean the House 
of Commons, and. that, in the second 
place, he. did. not mean the humble 
individual who now addresses you. What 
person is. safe, if such observations as 
these are to be made upon him by the 
lord high chancellor of England; and 
such an answer is to be received? -From 
what place were those observations made? 
From the seat of justice. Is not the lord 
high chancellor of England: responsible 
for what he may say from the seat of jus- 
tice? Could it be endured that the lord 
high chancellor of England should. say 
from the seat of justice, that which every 
man who hears him knows to be applied 
to a certain individual—that he is to ac- 
cuse that individual of being guilty of 
‘¢ an utter falsehood,’’—and then that.his 
friends here are to deny that he intended 
to speak of the place, and the individual, 
of. which. every body. knew that he actu- 
ally did speak? I cannot,. therefore, be- 
lieve that such a defence as this will .be 
made this night for lord Eldon. : What is 
the main fact? I asserted. something. in 
this House, on the accuracy of. which I 
will presently satisfy them. The noble 
and learned lord, distinctly pointing out 
this House, and the individual.who now 
addresses you, imputes to me that I sent 
forth to the public ‘ an utter. falsehood.” 
If this were true, Sir—or indeed if it were 
not true, and I were basely to acquiesce 
in it. without endeavouring to obtain -re- 
dress for. such an. extraordinary imputa- 
tion—you could not: too soon desire the 
doors of this House to be closed against 
me; 1 could. not. too soon be excluded 
from a seat in this House, or be stripped 
of the gown which the lord chancellor 
seems to think I have disgraced.—If, on 
the contrary, it can be proved, that ‘the 
seat of justice has been degraded by the 
delivery from it of false statements and 
assertions ; imputing to me opinions which 
I never either uttered or entertained ; and 
tending to render mean infamous and de- 
graded individual; and if all this can be 
done without redress, then I-ask, of what 
use,are the privileges of: this. House, and 
what -must. be. the. condition . of | every 
member of the profession of the law, who 
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either is at present, or may be hereafter a 
member of the House. 

' Lam now, Sir, to repeat, what I actu- 
ally did say at the time in question; and 
there is nothing in the whole of this trans- 
action which is to me more unpleasant, 
invidious, and degrading, than that the 
act of any other man should render it ne- 
cessary for me to give the House an as- 
surarice, upon my honour, thatin re-statin 
what I said on a recent evening, I woul 
not knowingly misrepresent or alter my 
statement ; no, not if by doing so I could 
secure my triumph; or if by not doing 
so, I should give lord Eldon the satisfac- 
tion of a triumph over myself. I cer+ 
tainly cannot repeat the exact expressions 
which I used, for perhaps there are few 
individuals whose speeches are less pre- 
meditated than my own; but the sub- 
stance of these expressions I can repeat 
with perfect truth and accuracy. Now, 
then, Sir, for the statement itself; and I 
entreat the House to bear in mind every 
pore of what I said on the motion of my 

ion. and learned friend, the member for 
Lincoln, and on which it pleased the lord 
high chancellor of England to comment 
in a public court: I prefaced my argu- 
mént thus: I stated, that one of the first 
and most important objects of inquiry 
which could engage the attention of the 
proposed commission to examine into the 
practice of the court of Chancery, was 
to my and ascertain, whether any ef- 
feet’ had been produced on the practice 
of the court of Chancery by the creation 
of the court of the Vice-chancellor. That 
is what I opened my argument with, to 
the best of my recollection, and it shows 
its whole tendency. I then took occasion 


to allude to what had been the practice | 


ift’cases of bankruptcy and of motions. I 
stated, that in cases of bankrupt petitions, 
when ordets were made by ‘the vice- 
chancellor, on which orders an appeal 
was afterwards made to the chancellor, it 
appearéd to have been the practice, from 
‘ thé year 1813, when the vice-chancellor's 
eourt-was established, down to the year 
1819, ‘to ‘allow such appeals to be made 
to ‘tlie chancellor without the signature 
of counsel; but that it appeared that in 
the year 1819, the practice was alter- 
ed, and that the signature of coun- 
sel was eo On @ statement made 
before lord Eldon, that- an appeal from 
an order of the ‘vite-chancellor on a 
bankrupt pétition was not signed, lord 
hy te ‘that it should be so, and 
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the practice was thenceforwards allowed; 
I further mentioned, that one of the main 
objections which I had urged against the 
creation of the vice-chancellor’s court; 
was, that it tended to increase the num- 
ber of appeals, and to multiply the Chan- 
cery business injuriously. I then adverted 
to the case of motions. I stated that in 
cases of appeal from the decrees of the 
vice-chancellor, such appeals must be 
certified by the signature of counsel, 
which served as a security against specus 
lative appeals ; but that in cases of motion 
no such signatures were necessary; 80 
that a disappointed counsel or solicitor, 
who had been foiled in his application to 
the vice-chancellor, might suddenly, and 
in the heat of the moment, renew his ap- 
plication to the lord chancellor. I also 
said that he could not only do this with« 
out any signature of counsel, but that he 
could do it, in violation of the most sa» 
cred principles of justice, by bringing his 
application before the lord chancellor, on 
a renewed motion, with fresh evidences ; 
for that having discovered, when his ap- 
plication was before the vice-chancellor, 
the deficiencies and weakness of his case, 
he was able to supply those deficiencies 
and sustain that weakness: before the 


‘chancellor, by the production of addi- 


tional matter and more powerful argu- 
ments. What is the consequence? That 
which might be expected. :That there 
are numerous instances of different deci+ 
sions on the same cases by the Jord chan- 
cellor, and by the vice-chancellor, whose 
opinions were thus frequently brought 
into collision; a thing certainly very de- 
rogatory to the respect and dignity of 
the inferior court. 

This, Sir, is, as well as I can recollect, 
the tendency ‘and substance of what I 
said: on the occasion of my hon. and 
learned - friend’s motion. Now, let us 
examine a little what it is that the lord 
The lord chancellor 
says, that it has been the inveriable prac- 
tice in the court of Chancery, since the 
year 1778, when he’ first entered that 
coutt, that when appeals from refusals to 
grant motions had been made to the lord 
chancellor, it has never been required 
that they should have the signature of 
counsel. Why, so said I. On that point, 
therefore, it appears, not only that what I 
stated was not incorrect, but that it acto- 
ally received the sanction of the lord 
chancellor himself. I said, that the sig- 
atures of counsel were not required to 
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such appeals, and I mentioned them in 
contradistinction to other cases, in which 
the signature of counsel was required. In 
that statement, therefore, my accuracy is 
in no way impeached. Lord Eldon, no 
doubt with a view of deriding the argu- 
ment I used in this House on the subject, 
refers to a feature in the practice of the 
court of Chancery, before the establish- 
ment of the vice-chancellor’s court. He 
says, in cases in which a motion has been 
made before the Master of the Rolls, 
which he has refused to allow, and upon 
an application to the lord chancellor to 
vary what the Master of the Rolls has 
done, or to destroy it altogether, the same 
fact exists of the signature of a counsel 
to the application not being required. 
Now, Sir, I beg to ask my hon. and learn- 
ed friend, the solicitor-general, whether, 
speaking of the general practice of the 
court of Chancery, and of the amount of 
special motions, it seems to be considered 
the duty of the Master of the Rolls to 
hear special motions ? Does my hon. and 
learned friend allow that it does not? 
Well; I now ask him, whether it is not 
true that the vice-chancellor hears by 
much the larger proportion of the special 
motions that are heard in Chancery? My 
hon. and learned friend must say * yes.’ 
I then ask the House, what consistency, 
or what reason there is in comparing two 
cases which are so dissimilar ; the case of 
the Master of the Rolls, who rarely hears 
special motions, and the case of the vice- 
chancellor, who hears the larger propor- 
tion of the special motions that are heard? 
This will be further obvious when it is 
recollected, that what I complained of 
was no grievance when the Master of the 
Rolls heard few motions; but isa great 
grievance now that the vice-chancelior 
hears a larger proportion of motions. Is 
that, or is it not, a fit object for the in- 
quiries of the commission ? 

So much, Sir, for that part of my ar- 
gument: With respect to hearing fresh 
evidence on motions, it is a fact which I 
am sure my hon. and learned friend will 
not deny, that there have been many in- 
stances of motions made before the vice- 
chancellor on one statement of facts, and 
then removed before the lord chancellor, 
and made on another statement of facts. 
From the contemplation of such an. oc- 
currence, this plain and obvious argument 
arises: If the party who has been disap- 
pointed in his motion before. the vice- 
chancellor goes before the lord chan- 





cellor with the same facts, the probability 
is, that he will receive the same judg~- 
ment; but if before the renewal. of his 
motion, he provides himself with addi- 
tional facts, the probability is, that the 
lord chancellor’s decision will be different 
from the vice-chancellor’s decision ; and 
as it will not be generally known that that 
difference has been probably occasioned 
by the new facts, it must tend very much 
to depreciate the authority of the inferior 
court. 

I have now, Sir, stated nearly all that 
it seems to me to be necessary to state to 
the House on this subject. Lord Eldon 
says, that motions are renewed in the 
court of Chancery without the signature 
of witnesses. So I say. Lord Eldon: says, 
I allege that the signatures of counsel 
ought to be affixed to such motions. I 
said no such thing; and whoever asserts 
that I said it, asserts, *‘ an utter false- 
hood.”. Then lord Eldon says, that with 
respect to appeals and re-hearings, he 
does not hear them on new evidence. 
Not appeals from decrees, and further di- 
rections, certainly. I never said that he 
did. Quite the contrary. I put them in 
distinct contrast to motions, which I again 
declare the lord chancellor - frequently 
hears on fresh evidence. I think, there- 
fore, Sir, that the House will agree with 
me, that lord Eldon, at the very moment 
when he says, I have been guilty of “ an 
utter falsehood,’? puts into my mouth 
not only what I did not say, but the very 
reverse of what I did say [hear, hear!]. 
The noble and learned lord altogether 
abstains from noticing my distinctions, 
and confounds that which I stated on 
the subject of motions with that which 
I stated on the subject of decrees. 
Lord Eldon has, therefore, falsely put 
into my mouth what I did not utter; 
and has declared, that in what I felt 
it to be my duty to state in my place 
in parliament, I imposed on the public. 
These, Sir, are the facts. But are there 
no aggravations of them? I ask.when it 
was, and where it was, that lord Eldon 
uttered this foul calumny against me? 
Was I present? Had I any notice of the 
noble and learned lord’s intention? Be- 
fore whom did he utter the calumny ?. Be- 
fore persons whose unfavourable;opinion, 
if I had no means but what.I derive from 
my profession, must effect my entire ruin 
[hear, hear.!]. In what, form, did. this 
calumny go forth to the people of Eng- 
land? In that of a report made by a re- 
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porter in a court of justice, attending on 
behalf of the public, who took down the 
words as soon as they were uttered, and 
who sent them to an office, where they 
were printed before the ink with which 
they were written was dry. Such was the 
place, such was the occasion, such were 
the means by which the lord high chan- 
cellor of England sought to vilify an indi- 
vidual, one of the humblest members of 
his own court. - If, Sir, I had chanced to 
be in the court at the time, what might 
have happened? I hope, and I believe, 
I should have been able to control my 
feelings. If, however,-I had not done so, 
it would have been in the power of the 
noble and learned lord to silence me. If 
I had persisted in addressing him, he 
might have committed me to the Fleet. 
If the noble and learned lord had stopped 
me, would it not have been an act of the 
gtossest injustice and indecency, after 
having calumniated a member of his own 
profession, and of his own court, by doing 
what he could to induce the public to be- 
lieve, that that individual had been guilty 
of “an utter falsehood,” to prevent him 
from replying to so monstrous and injuri- 
ous an accusation? But, if lord Eldon 
had thought fit—as he could not have ab- 
stained from doing without the grossest 
injustice—to have allowed me to have re- 
plied upon him, what a spectacle it would 
have been to have seen the lord chan- 
cellor of England engaged in a contro- 
versy with one of the humblest practi- 
tioners in his own-court, respecting words 
used in the House of Commons. Lord 
Eldon-thought fit to impute to me, that I 
did not use due caution before I made 
thosestatements, which he attributed to 
me. In which case was the defect of 
caution most signal? In the case of my- 
self, Sir, who was speaking in the pre- 
sence of hon. and learned gentlemen, 
every way my superiors, especially in the 
knowledge of the practices of the court of 
Chancery; who, if I had been guilty of any 


_ misrepresentation, would have instantly 


detected and refuted it, to my utter con- 
fusion and shame? Or, in the case of 
lord Eldon, who, invested with all the 
power, and patronage, and authority of 
the office of lord chancellor, presumed, 
on the seat of justice, to take advantage 
of a false representation of the words of 
an humble individual, to pronounce upon 
him, without inquiry, the sort of censure 
best calculated. to destroy his fame, and 
at a time when. noone had the means of 
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unjust censure [hear, hear!]. We have 
heard a great deal, Sir, of the delicacy of 
lord Eldon, of his anxious desire of jus- 
tice, of that amiable weakness of mind too 
sensitive to the fear of possible wrong to 
others, and too cautious to decide, lest he 
should decide erroneously. If this had 
been a case in which the right of private 
parties had been concerned, there would 
have been, no doubt, argument after argu- 
ment, affidavit and supplemental affidavit, 
months and years would have passed, and 
the “ too sensitive’? mind of lord Eldon 
would have abstained from settling those 
claims which it is his duty to decide on. 
But what, Sir, was his mode of proceed- 
ing, when there was an occasion to pro- 
nounce from the seat of justice an ana- 
thema founded on a false statement of 
facts, to destroy the character of an indi- 
vidual whom he supposed to have cen- 
sured himself? Then, indeed, to the just 
mind of the just lord Eldon, there seemed 
no room for caution—no time for inquiry 
[hear, hear!]. He at once proceeded to 
decide, to pronounce, and to execute his 
sentence. From whom, I should be glad 
to know, did lord Eldon receive his in- 
formation? From what legitimate source 
did he derive it? The attorney and soli- 
citor general were present in the House ; 
neither of them could have given the 
learned lord the statement which he dared 
to attribute to me. My hon. and learned 
friend, the member for Exeter (Mr. 
Courtenay), and my hon. and learned 
friend whom I saw just now in the House, 
the member for Tewkesbury (Mr. Dow- 
deswell), were also present during my 
speech; and if the lord chancellor had 
chosen to resort to them for information 
as to what had passed in these walls, he 
would have learned how unlike what I 
uttered was that which he attributed to 
me [hear, hear !]. 

But now, Sir, let me ask what authority, 
what right, has the lord chancellor of 
England, or any other Judge, to undertake 
to comment on the judgment seat on the 
debates of this House. Where does lord 
Eldon, who is so cautious, find a prece- 
dent for this? How can he say he is not 
guilty of a gross breach of the privileges 
of this House? It is nota formal but a 
substantial breach of privilege, a direct 
attack on the security and freedom of 
debate, which is the only legitimate object 
of privilege. ‘What is the situation of any 
member of this House, if the lord chan- 
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cellor, or lord chief justice of the‘ King’s- 
bench, may presume to put false -state- 
ments into his mouth and send him forth 
a disgraced, and as far as the authority of 
the judgment-seat can go, a ruined indi- 
vidual? By what tenure shall we then 
hold the freedom of debate, but at the 
will and caprice of any lord chancellor, 
and any chief justice ? If this condition be 
intolerable to all the members of the 
House, how mueh more fatal must it be 
to those members who also belong to the 
profession of the law, if they are subject 
for what they, say in this House.to be de- 
nounced by the lord chancellor from the 
bench—if any of the judges, when any 
thing is uttered in the House, which 
touches their feelings, are to denounce in 
the court where he practises, a man who 
exists only by-his honest exertions in his 
profession, and to destroy in a moment, 
by a false statement, his character, not 
only as a professional man, but-as a gen- 
tleman and: a man of honour [hear, 
hear! }'?. If the House do not protect its 
members from this tyranny and despotism 
(for. what can be greater tyranny and 
despotism I cannot conceive); nay, if it 
do not secure itself against all control of 
this kind, if lord Eldon be allowed to ex- 
tinguish any member of this House, by 
uttering these things of him from the 
judgment-seat, of what avail is the free- 
dom of debate—particularly to any man 
who shall at once be a member of the 
House, and of the profession of the law ? 
Ifthe House shall think the facts which 
Ihave stated to be'clearly proved (and I 
will adduce evidence to put them out of 
doubt), it must be incumbent on it to take 
decided and vigorous steps to rescue its 
own privileges, to vindicate the freedom 
of debate, and to put on a secure footing 
the independence, the spirit, and the use- 
fulness of parliament? If, on the other 
hand the House pass by this gross viola- 
tion of its. privileges without interfering, 
how; I ask, can we expect that there 
shall remain any vestige of independence, 
public spirit, or usefulness in this House ? 
If my appeal be neglected, what wrong 
can be offered to a member of this House, 
against which he can think there is any 
hope in calling on the House for protec- 
tion? The result will be, to lay the bar 
of England prostrate at the feet of lord 
Eldon. The-‘eonduct of lord Eldon, 
which I shail substantiate, is a gross attack 
on the freedom of debate : for if I had ut- 
tered a thousand falsehoods in this. House, 





the lord chancellor of England had no 
right to animadvert on them on the judg- 
ment-seat. It is on this ground that I 
offer the conduct of the lord chancellor 
to the notice of the House, and if. the 
House be prepared to pass it by, let. it 
say distinctly that there shall be no longer 
freedom of debate. The course I shall 
take is to move in the first place, to call 
evidence to prove the expressions used 
by the lord chancellor. ‘This being done 
it will be for the House to determine what 
step it will next take. I move you, Sir, 
‘‘ That Mr. Farquharson do attend this 
House to morrow”. 

Mr. Secretary Canning said:—Sir, there 
is no man who heard the hon, and learned. 
gentleman’s speech—no member of the 
profession to which he belongs—no one 
of the friends by whom he is surrounded, 
who is ready to make more allowance than 
I am for the feelings which he has evinced, 
or to render a more sincere tribute of 
praise for the moderation and propriety 
with which he has expressed them. He 
has displayed an anxiety that is highly 
creditable to free himself from an imputa> 
tion which, as far as my testimony goes, 
he is not subject to; for, without being 
enough of a professional man to be aware 
thoroughly of theimportance of the distinc- 
tion between what the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman stated the other night, and what he 
elsewhere was understood to have stated, I 
can most unequivocally declare, that in bis 
argument that night, the impression on my 
mind was, that he did not go out of his 
way for the purpose of throwing imputa+ 
tions on the lord chancellor, or of making 
what has happened in the court of Chan- 
cery, matter of individual blame,—and 
not the result of a faulty system. Suehs 
Sir, was the impression on my mind; 
and if my testimony had been required, 
I should have been as ready to state elsee 
where, as I am to state here, that there was 
nothing uttered by the hon, and learned 
member on that occasion which went be- 
yond the fair line of discussion, or which 
could justifiably furnish a ground of per- 
sonal offence. Admitting this, Sir, I can 
feel also, that the bon. and. learned gen- 
tleman, strong in the recollection .of his 
purpose at the time, and of his mode: of 
executing that purpose, could not have 
avoided feeling surprise and indignation 
at finding his thew 4 stamped with terms 


of so gross a character as those -which 
have been applied to it. But, Sir, in: his 
statement .to the .House,. the. hon. and 
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learned gentleman has dropped. one link, 
of the. transaction; he has dropped the. 
consideration, whether what he said. 


jus-. 
tifiably was reported correctly to the tool ; 


chancellor, as if there: could be, nothing 
in the channel in which what was said 
here was conveyed to the noble and 
learned lord, which might have perverted 
its meaning. Here, again, as an unlearned, 
person, I must remark, that I am not ca- 
pable of discriminating the difference be- 
tween what hes been reported, and what 
the hon. and learned gentleman actually 
said; but those on whose knowledge of 
the subject I fully rely, assure me, that 
while.in the speech actually made by the 
hon. and learned gentleman, there was no- 
thing of which thelord chancellorcouldjust- 
ly complain ; yet, in the report conveyed 
to the noble lord, there was that colour 
given to the hon. and learned gentleman’s 
obseryations, which, though not materi- 
ally different to an unprofessional eye, 
was false and incorrect, and calculated to. 
excite in the breast of the judge to whom 
they referred, the same feeling of indig- 
nation for which he had made a not less 
generous allowance, when manifested by 
the hon. and learned gentleman. What 
then, Sir, is the conclusion to which the 
hon. and learned gentleman comes at 
last? That whatever is said here, and 
misrepresented elsewhere, affecting any. 
person high or low, the person against 
whom it is directed must pat up with it 
quietly and unresistingly ? Sir, ifthere be 
any fault in what has happened, the fault is 
in our own practice, or rather in our own 
connivance ; afault which [ do not indi- 
cate with any wish to see it corrected ; 
a fault which has produced incalculable 
benefits to the country, but which, amidst 
all its advantages, has this inconvenience 
—that when the characters of individuals 
are under discussion here, the smallest 
variation, the most unintentional misre- 
presentation, of what is here uttered may 
harrow up the feelings of the most just 
and righteous man in the country, by the 
imputation of principles or practices 
which he abhors, The hon. and learned 
gentleman has said, that a judge had no. 
right.to take cognizance. of what. is said 
of him here, What! is.it of no comse- 


quence that in courts in which a judge | 


administers justice, he should be kaown 
to sit with clean hands ?Is it unnatural that 
he should: be anxious to refute, before 
those who are the best judges of their 
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he may suppose have beeti levclicd ap 
him? The hon. and learned genthemven 
will acquit me of the charge of contend- 
ing, that either on this or on any othe? 
occasion, 8 fudge should discharge bis 
duty to himself without reference to his 
duty towards others, or that he should 
make observations on statements, of the 
authenticity of which he is not satisfied. 
As readily, I am sure, will he acquit me 
of the idea of sheltering myself under the 
technicality of denying, that what was 
said by the lord chancellor had reference 
to what passed in this House. But, it 
had not reference to it, I am sure, in the 
sense which the hon, and learned: gentle- 
man has attributed to it—noi in the sense 
of a great officer of the Crown attempting 
to intimidate a member of the House of 
Commoss—but of an individual, feeling, 
perhaps, too sensibly, for his character, 
after a public life of great and spotless, 
and irreproachable metit, and of whom i} 
might be said, that he wore his. hear! 
upon his sleeve ‘ for daws.to peck at” 
and dreaded too much every trifling at- 
tack, as striking at the vitals of his repu: 
tation. It is a fault to be so sensitive 
it is a fault in a public man—but it wil 
be hard on public men, that it should b} 
so severely visited, as thé:hon. and learn 
ed gentleman proposes; for I am su 
that the course he points out, can lead w 
to little less than an accusation of tle 
most serious kind. I certainly wish the 
a different course had heen taken -by the 
noble and learned lord, and that in th 
time that elapsed between the debate in ths 
House, and the end. of the week, be hal 
recurred to other testimony, which miglt 
have set him right as to the words acty 
ally uttered by the hon. and learned get 
tleman [hear! hear! from the Oppos+ 
tion]. That it is to be regretted that the 
noble and learned Jord neglected this 
precaution, I admit, byt that he could 
treasure up the mis-statement to take an 
opportunity of wreaking his vengeance 
on.an. individual, is what no man would 
believe of another, and what any one who 
knows thé character of the. noble snd 
learned Jord will not.dream of attsibuing 
to him, [The Soliciter-gengal jere 


aoe apm to. Mr. a. J have 







witto be 


true, that the lord ch pegs: seen . 
reported : n. an 
learned soon after they were 


uttered ; ‘bat my hon. and learned friend, 


truth or falsehood, the imputations which who is acquainted with the fact, tells. me 
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IAF 
that the newspaper containing the ex- | chancellor, does it not occur to you that 
pression sttributed to the hon.and learned there is a third party, and my’ hon. 
gentleman was put into the hand of the and learned friend must forgive me for 
lord chancellor only on Saturday morn-' saying, a more important one than either 
ing, at the moment of his going into of the others? Besides his character, 
court. Then, Sir, are the hon. and across which not a shadow of a shade has 
learned gentleman ‘and the ‘lord chan- | been cast in the estimation of those that 
cellor, so situated that the character of know him, and which now, by the confes- 
one or the other must stiffer? There is, _ sion of all, has been so unjustifiably at- 
it appears to me, an*intermediate path. | tacked, besides this, is there not a higher 
What the hon. and learned gentleman said | interest concerned in the present question ; 
could not justly have given offence, while | namely the privileges of this House of Par- 
in that misrepresentation, not wilful | liament ?—privileges which, if the gross 
and not inexcusable, of the hon. and| attack upon them that has been brought 


learned gentleman’s observation, is to be 
found a justification of the warmth of 
the noble and learned lord. The hon. 
and learned gentleman has vindicated 
himself in the tace of the House and of 
the country; and it would appear in him 
somewhat approaching to the temper 
which he has attributed to the lord chan- 
cellor, if he were to press his motion; 
and I see nothing which need preclude him 
from receiving the best and most substan- 
tial satisfaction, in the assurance, that what 
he really did say would not have excited 
the feelings, which the misrepresentation 
of what he did say, has led to the expres- 
sion of. Sir, with these feelings, and to 
srevent the commencement of a proceed- 
ng, the termination of which we cannot 
iticipate, and with the fullest admission 
that the hon. and learned gentleman has 
et himself entirely right with the House 
und the country, I shall: oppose his mo- 
don. 

Mr. Brougham said—If the only parties, 
Sir, here this night were lord Eldon and 
ny hon. and learned friend,—if the only 
»bjects were, the putting my hon.: and 
earned friend in the right, and the putting 
he lord chancellor in the wrong, I 
thould be satisfied that justice has been 
¢one to both parties, and that both ob- 
jects have been gained; the first object 
by my hon. and learned friend’s own 
syeech; the second, by’ the admissions of 
th: right: hon.'secretary,:in his defence of 
hisnoble colleague—a-defence, the can- 
dow of which'was gréat, the fairness not 
littk, and of which'the moderation and the 
skillare-equally deserving ‘of praise. A 
deferce indeed’ of’ the ford chancellor, 


it cat hardly be called, itis an adthission 
of the'charge’against the noble and learn- 
ed lord; and an humble, lie would not say 
submissive, and by°no means injudicious 
speech i extenuation.- But, Sir; besides 
myhon. amtHearnéd friend, besides the lord 





under our notice be disregarded, can ex- 
ist no longer, except to be laughed at by 
those who hate us—to be trampled on 
by those who would assail us—to be 
found powerful only against the weak, 


and impotent against the powerful. Let 


but an editor of a newspaper be ac- 
cused of encroaching on our privile- 
ges—let a reporter. be accused ‘of mis- 
representing any thing that has taken 
place here, and of commenting too freely 
on his misrepresentation, it does not fol- 
low indeed that he is brought at once to 
the Bar (nor is this ‘the stage in which 
any such thing is demanded here), but, 
let a complaint once be made and there 
is no delay in bringing the offence in a dis- 
tinct shape under the: cognizance of the 
House. We do not then hear that it was 
done in a moment of irritation—that the 
offender had conceived the privileges of 
the press to be attacked—we do not hear 
it said, ** we must excuse this warmth 
in editors or in reporters ; don’t examine 
the case, don’t come to a vote, don’t let 
us visit a mistake ; if he had waited forty- 
eight hours, and had taken the slightest 
pains to inform himself on the subject, 
we should have escaped; he would not 
have made his remarks, for he would have 
found there was no ground forthem. ‘This 
is not the defence which is set up in such 
cases, but it is precisely the defence set 
up for the noble and learned lord, and I 


‘cannot conceive that, hereafter, if this 


case passes unnoticed, it will beany thing 
less than insane to talk of vindicating, as 
against more humble individaals, the pri- 
vileges which the chancellor is admitted 
to have violated ; forno one, I imagine, 
will deny that he has most grossly viola - 
ted the privileges of parliament: [hear of 
dissent from the: ministerial bench]. 
Then, Sir, if this be not a violation of the 
privileges of parliament, I should be glad 
to know what is conceived to be one? 
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I remember one of the late cases in which 


this House. has vindicated. its - privileges | 


by harsh measures :. it sent an individual, 
not a high or powerful: one, indeed, but 
an humble individual, Gale Jones, to New- 

ate for five or six months because he 
had violated our privileges. The ground 
of that proceeding against Gale. Jones 
was a quibble on two lines of the Bill of 
Rights—that no man shall be questioned 
for any thing said in parliament, in any 
other court or place; and the act attri- 
buted to Gale Jones was, that he had 
placarded on the walls a question con- 
cerning the conduct of a member of the 
House, which was to.be debated at some 
spouting club. No one, not’ merely no 
lawyer, but no one who can read and has 
common sense, can suppose that the Bill 
of Rights means any thing like what was 
attributed to it—or that the ‘* question- 
ing” in any other court or place, (the 
word place was the occasion for the quib- 
ble,) can have had in view placarding the 
streets or canvassing a member’s conduct 
in a debating club; but I do think, that 
without quibbling, the conduct of Jord 
Eldon approaches near to a violation of 
that declaration.: He remarks. on the 
conduct of a member of parliament, not 
in a place merely, but in a court. He 
does not “ question,” it is true castigat- 
que auditque. He. does not read other 
reports ; he does not take his paper to 
any one, who could have informed him 
what was said by my hon. and learned 
friend;.he does not. allow the least time 
for inquiry, but proceeds without hearing, 
to pronounce his sentence, and to carry 
the sentence into execution [hear, hear!]. 
I am sure, Sir, ‘that the language I have 
used is not a tittle too strong. With the 
noble lord’s intentions I have nothing to 
do ;.it is the tendency of his acts I must 
look to ;.and I ask, with what safety can 
a member of the bar sit in this House, if 
the head. of the. court in which he prac- 
tises, and to which he is confined—in 
which. the means of existence, and it may 
be of subsistence for his family are to be 
found, is, on account. of. wliat he has said 
or done in this House, to:pass on him a 
sentence, which goes to exclude him from 
‘practice, to destroy the well-earned re- 
wards of a former life, and, as far as the 


profession. is .concerned, to close that life 
forever [hear,.hear!]?. I do not say’ 


that ‘the lord chancellor, has done this ; 
but, if his conduct be lightly passed over, 


this .may-be done with impunity; and,’ 
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what a state is that in which will be placed 
the members of that profession who have 
a duty to discharge here? The: only 
defence that has been set up for the lord 
chancellor is, that there was something in 
the proceeding on his part as hasty in 
itself. as it was extraordinary on the part 
of that learned judge—that his conduct, 
besides being indecorous tv the House, 
shewed rashness and impatience very un- 
suitable to the judgment-seat, and, that 
therefore it is to be excused. I greatly 
fear that no one out of this House will 
see the strength of this plea, and that if 
we refuse to deal with this offence, and 
reserve our privileges to, crush those 
humbler individuals from whose attacks 
we have no danger to apprehend, even 
for this ignoble purpose they will be 
found ineffectual. If persons connected 
with the press, or any person in inferior 
stations to the lord chancellor, should feel 
any wish to hold us-up to public scorn, 
or to paint our proceedings in characters, 
however false (for it is admitted that the 
representation this night in question is 
altogether false), I cannot conceive why 
he should allow such a wish to remain, to 
the uttermost degree, ungratified. But. 
if that wish should be indulged in, it, will 
be ridiculous, or worse than. ridiculous, to 
arm ourselves with the. terrors of. privi- 
lege, to guard against ridicule or invec- 
tive. while we. take no means .to. secure 
ourselves against a repetition of this gross 
and dangerous attack on the freedom of 
our debates, and the independence of so 


many of our members. .. 


The Solicitor-General said,.he had read 
in a morning paper what purported to. have 
been a report of the speech of his hon. and 
learned friendin that House on Tuesday last. 
He was convinced that no ‘such speech 
fell from his hon.,and: learned friend, but 
that. what he_ had actually said was quite 
different from what in, that paper was re- 
ported to have been said by him. ..The re- 
port made his hon, and learned-friend say 
that the noble and learned lord had evaded 
the fair construction ofthe vice-chancellor’s 


Bill, and by doing so, had brought expense 
‘upon the parties, and disparagement on a 
brother judge. 


He would ask any hon. 
gentleman who heard him, if such a, charge 
were made against him if, in whatever ca- 


‘pacity he might, stand, so. serious: and so 
shameful a breach of his duty were char- 


ed upon him-—would not his.feelings be 


Irritated ?., If his hon, and learned friend 


would attend to what was:stated in the 
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occasion, wished that all motions made 
before the: lord chancellor, for the par- 
fhe 


report in question, his hon. and learned 
friend would see—the House would imme- 
diately see—the — misrepresentation 
of that report. The report appeared in 
The Morning Herald of Wednesday last. 
Here the hon. and learned gentleman read 
the faowing pene: “Any cause that 
had been before the vice-chancellor 
right be again, according to the present 
practice, brought before the chancellor 
~—not by way of appeal, but on re-hearing 
by getting the parties to furnish new affi- 
davits, setting forth new matter, although 
the law was, that no appeal should be 
brought without the ‘signatures of two 
eounsel. The lord chancellor permitted 
that practice, by which agreat expense was 
brought on the litigating patties, and great 
po 9 se on the'learned judge who 
had 
mich of the ineréwsed business of the 
lord’ chancellor's court in permitting 
those causes to be brought for his hearing, 
by that construction, or rather evasion, of 
the act of Parliament.” The learned judge 
was there charged with an evasion of the 
act of parliament, with rehearing appeals, 
and that without the signature of counsel: 
bat what this paper charged the judge 
with as to the breach of an act of parlia- 
fient, his hon. and learned friend had told 
the House was not what he had stated. He 
the solicitor-general} was absent from 
é court of ‘Chancery on the morning of 
Saturday, but when on Coming into court 
the paper was shown to hint in which that 
report was, he read it over, and he imme- 
diately said, “ I doubt whether Mr. 
Abéreromby, my hon. and learned friend, 
ever said that.” He was glad ef that cheer 
for if he were asked whether this was a 
correct report of what his‘hon. and learned 
friend had said, he would say it was not a 
correct report. He had not said any 
thing of its being a disparagement to the 
vice-chancellor, in the account which he 
had given of it that night. His hon. and 
learned friend had said, that the lord-chan- 
cellor was in the habit of re-hearing causes 
with too great facility: Now, he (the 
sdlicitor-general) knew that the vice- 
chancellor, two years ago, had complained 
to the lord chancellor, that) cases decid- 
ea by hint ot motion were’ the very next 


day heard: by way ofappeal ‘before the 
jaticéllor, te Kaew, that the’ lord- 
Haticetor’ had-said in reply, that the ‘act 
‘ jatnent dia hot go to prevent parties 
Ot motions ré-hedrd' ih 


front having: 








tris doutt. "TRE vice-chancellor, ‘on thit 
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pose of altering ace decision o 


vice-chancellor, should, as in cases of ap~ 
pet, be signed by two counsel; but the 
ord ‘chancellor had said, that that’ course 
would be impossible, because the practice 
on the re-hearing of motions préviously 
made before the Master ofthe Rolls, was 
not to haye the signature of two counsel. 
He knew, therefore, that the practice in 
Tespect to motions and appeals was not 
assimilated. His hon. and learned friend 
seemed to have’ appropriated to himself 
the expressions which it was said had fal- 
len from the lord chancellor; but, in his 
6 tg thete was no personal 

servation intended to have been made. 
No one could more highly estimate the 
honour and integrity of. his hon. and 
learned frierid than he did.. He heartily 
concurred in the cheers that his hon. and 
learned friend had received : no man was 
less capable of saying what was not true 
than his hon. and learned friend: No 
man was less- likely to make a public 
subject the vehicle of private and personal 
attack. On the morning that the painful 
discussion had taken pies in the court 
of Chancery, he declared that in his opi- 
nion, the words attributed to his hon. and 
learned friend wete not used by hitn [re« 
peated and loud cheers from the Opposi- 
tion]. He trusted he had now exctlpa- 
ted the noble and ‘learned lord [@ taigh, 
and cries of no, no!}. He might not in the 
opinion of others have worked out what 
he had intended to work out. He could 
not help it, if other gentlenten took a dif- 
ferent view of the question. It was said, 
that the observations of the lord cliahcel- 
lor amounted to a diréet petsonal attack 
on his how. and leamed friend.’ He did not 
think so. If a judge weré suffered ad 
libitum to make attacks in his Own court, 
on the practitioners of that court he would 
feel that the profession of the law was 
prostrated and degraded—he ‘would never 
countenance such ¢onduct—he ‘would ne- 
ver assist any chaneellor, any judge, or 
any living man‘in'such attacks. He went 
along with his right hon. friend, with him 
he could not believe that thé noble and 
leariied Jord meant to make any personal 
attack, What wad said by thé noble and 
leartied ‘lord was in answer to’ ab attack 
Le ra hae been’ made in a speech 
which was hot spokén; arid was intended 
to set his Toedohip tight with the public, 
on a matter Of fact, which gréw out of the 
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misrepresentation that had taken place. | 
He absolved the-lord chancellor from | 
any, the slightest breach of the respect due | 
to the bar. He acquitted the noble and 
learned lord of having done any act that | 
any judge in Westminster Hall would have | 
avoided, as oppressive towards that body. | 
«¢ Hanc veniam damus petimGsque vicis- , 
sim.” This was asubject on which any | 
man might be expected to betray some 
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of which he subscribed. If his hon. and 
learned friend had been placed in the situ- 
ation of the noble and learned lord, it 
was evident that he would have taken a 
very different course from the course ta= 
ken by the noble lord: _ His hon. and 
learned friend had said, that when he read 
the report, he doubted whether the ex- 
pressions there attributed to the hon. and 
learned member had been made use of 








impatience. The noble and learned lord 
found himself held up to the public, as 
guilty of a perversion of justice, as the 
author of mischiefs in the court m which 
he presided. Was it to be expected, that 
he should hear those charges in silence, 
that he was to hear calumny, abuse and 
misrepresentation, without observation and 
without reply? The misrepresentation in 
question. was one, which, though to be 
regretted, might happen to be made by 
any man not a lawyer, whose mind was 
not habituated to legal distinctions, and 
legal investigation. Personal contest 


surely could not have been the object of 


the noble and learned lord; but every 
candid man must allow, that the statement 
which had been made was calculated to 
excite the feelings. That passage, every 
word of it, turned out to be false in point 
of fact. The imputations which were of 
so serious a nature were not made by his 
hon. and learned friend, but were re- 
= to have been made by him. 

aving said thus much, he would not 
further trespass on the time of the House. 
If he had not succeeded in bringing the 
gentlemen to his view of the case, he at 
least felt strong in his own opinions. He 
agreed with his right hon. friend, that he 
saw no reason why his hon. and learned 
friend should take what had fallen from 
the noble lord in the light of a personal 
attack. . It was not meant as an attack on 
his honourable and learned friend ; it was 
not meant as an attack on the privileges 
of that House it was merely an ab- 


stract vindication of the judicial conduct | 


of the noble and learned lord, without 
intending to throw any personal imputa- 
tion on-his hon. and learned friend: 

Mr. Scarlett said, that as a member of 
that House, whose privileges were attack- 
ed, and of that profession whose rights 
were assailed, he hoped he might be per- 
mitted to say a few words. He concur- 
red in the speech of his hon. and learned 
friend who had just sat down—a speech 
which did the highest honour to his hon. 
and learned friend, and-to every sentence 
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by him. Well, was his hon, and learned 
friend, he would be glad to know, more 
disposed to doubt than the lord, chancel- 
lor of England? He did not hesitate to 
say, that the step taken by the noble and 
learned lord, was most degrading to the 
bar of England. Why, he would ask, 
had not the noble and learned lord, when 
he saw the report in a newspaper, taken, 
as he might have taken, some steps to as- 
certain whether that report was or was 
not true? He might have sent for his 
hon. and learned friend, he might have 
laid the report before him, and questioned 
him as to its accuracy. There was 
another course open to the noble and 
learned lord, if he meant merely to reply 
to the statement contained in that report; 
why did he not mention the report—and 
why did he allude to his hon. and learned 
friend? There were various ways which 
an individual might take to refute charges 
appearing in print: he might take up 
the report complained of, and reply to 
the charges contained in it. He (Mr. 
Scarlett) did not intend to take up much 
of the time of the House on the present 
question ; fur he could state the sentiments 
which he entertained respecting it in a 
very few words. He would suppose that 
the chancellor, or any other judge, had, 
for any expressions used by a member of 
that House, proceeded to commit him to 
prison—what would the House say—what 
would it do in such a case? He would ask, 
would not the House consider such a 
proceeding a gross violation of their pri- 
vileges? Suppose the chancellor, or the 
| judge, had proceeded against the member 
| by some process of the court and fined 
him—would not the House consider such 
a proceeding a gross and violent invasion 
of its privileges? He asked the House, 
then, were they prepared to say, that 
| they would preserve the persons and pro- 
perty of its members from the attacks of 
the chancellor, but that they were ready 
| to surrender their characters to be dispo- 
sed of at his pleasure? For himself, if 
ae to aet according to his own feel- 
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ings, he would much rather that the chan- 
cellor should send him to prison—he 
would much rather that he should strip 
him of his fortune and of his gown—than 
to call him a liar [cheers]—than to call 
him a liar from the seat of justice: He 
would suppose that that daring and most 
degrading epithet had been bestowed on 
him, not by a lord chancellor—not from 
the bench of justice—but from his equal 
in private life—what would that House 
think of one of their members, who would 
tamely put up with so grievous an insult, 
without having the courage to resent it? 
If that House, then, were jealous of its 
privileges, when those privileges were at- 
tacked by an individual of little note, or 
little power, how much more were they 
called upon, to vindicate those privileges, 
when they were attacked by so powerful 
and so high a personage as the lord chan- 
cellor of England, from the very seat of 
justice ? It had been said, that the bar of 
England was in a degraded state. It 
would ill become him, as an humble indi- 
vidual belonging to that profession, to en- 
ter, in that place, into the truth or false- 
hood of that assertion ; but this he would 
say, that if it were intended to degrade 
the bar of England—to sink it lower in 
public opinion—no more effectual way 
could be taken to accomplish that object, 
than that which -the lord chancellor had 
taken [hear, hear!]. If the head of a 
court conceived that a member of that 
House had injured his reputation, or had 
hurt his feelings, by making use of cer- 
tain language in his place in parliament— 
and that judge having all the power in 
his own hands—speaking from a place 
where no answer could be made to him, 
should attack the member—should charge 
him with falsehood—should express his 
astonishment, that language such as his 
eould come from a man who wore a gown 
on his back—in such a case, where were 
the boasted privileges of that House— 
where was the independence of the bar? 
He could not hope that the House would 
deeply sympathise with him when speak- 
ing of the integrity of his own profession ; 
but, when they looked on the question as 
a question deeply affecting the privileges 
ef that House,.he asked them, were they 
mclined to defend those privileges? Was 
it only inferiors that were to feel the effects 
ef their power? Were they only to de- 
fend their privileges against those who 
could not injure them, whilst the great 
and the powerful might trample upon 
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them with impunity? The House, he 
hoped, would recollect, that those privi- 
leges were not given to oppress the weak, 
but were intended as a shield of protec- 
tion against the powerful. He owned he 
thought that the argument gained strength 
in proportion to the power and authority 
of the offending individual. He said it 
with great sincerity, that the noble and 
learned lord was a person of high repu- 
tation, of great power, dignity, and 
honour ; but, when he thought fit to attack 
an humble member of that House—hum- 
ble in comparison with the noble and 
learned lord—and, to pour forth the vial 
of his mighty wrath upon him, that House 
was bound in support of its rights, its dig- 
nity, and its character, to vindicate its 
assailed privileges. Suppose his hon. and 
learned friend, instead of having been at- 
tacked by a person of great power and 
influence, had been attacked by any of 
the judges ‘of the common-law courts, 
would not that House have indulged in 
one universal feeling of indignation? 
Why were they to feel less because a 
chancellor attacked one of their mem- 
bers? Was it interest, or was it fear, that 
prevented them. It was either one or 
the other? If they allowed themselves to 
be influenced by either, they would sur- 
render their privileges, and would endan- 
ger that character in public opinion, upon 
which those privileges in no small degree 
rested. What was the defence which had 
been set up for the lord chancellor? It 
was said, that he had thought that his hon, 
and learned friend had said something re- 
specting him that was an utter falsehood. 
Suppose he had said so, that would not 
alter the question of privilege. The at- 
tack on his hon. and learned friend, was 
an attack on their privileges. It was not 
denied, that the individual alluded to by 
the lord chancellor, was his hon. and 
learned friend. ‘It was admitted, that his 
speech was misrepresented in the identi- 
cal paper which the chancellor had the 
misfortune to read. Was it to be endured, 
that the lord chancellor should degrade 
and vilify a member of that House, be- 
cause he thought fit, without inquiry or 
examination of any sort, to take up: as 
true that which was false—and which, 
whether false or true, could not justify 
the noble lord in making an outrageous 
attack on the privileges of the Commons 
of England? It was with reluctance he 
had entered into the discussion.. For 
the lord chancellor personally he felt no- 
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thing but respect. Whenever he had, in 
the course of his professional avocations, 
been before that noble and learned judge, 
he had experienced from him great civi- 
lity ; but it was froma strong sense of 
duty, although with much reluctance, 
that he felt compelled to express the 
opinion which he entertained of his con- 
duct in the present instance. In no in- 
stance, as far as he could learn, from the 
history of the country, as well as from 
his own experience in that House, had 
the parliament of England been more 
vehemently called upon to vindicate its 
privileges and its dignity. 

The Attorney General rose to offer a 
few observations to the House on the pre- 
sent occasion. The impression on his 
mind, with respect to the attack which the 
noble and learned lord was accused of 
making, was, that the noble and learned 
lord had no intention of making any such 
attack, but was desirous merely of defend- 
ing himself from an attack which had been 
madeagainst himself. He begged the House 
to consider the situation in which the 
lord chancellor, or any other individual, 
was placed, who might be made the object 
of certain charges which should be circu- 
lated throughout the country without 
contradiction. The debate, in the course 
of which the speech of his hon, and 
learned friend had been made, took place 
on Tuesday ; the newspaper in which a 
report of it was inserted was published on 
Wednesday. In that report—which he ad- 
mitted was an incorrect one—the lord 
chancellor was charged with very exten- 
sive malversation in his office, with having 
perverted the practice of the court of 
Chancery ; and with having evaded the 
law itself for a most degrading purpose— 
namely, that of elevating himself, at the 
expense of another judge who was sitting 
in the same court. Could any thing, he 
asked, be more galling to the mind of the 
noble individual against whom it was 
made than such a charge? That charge, 


_ thus supposed to have been made within 


the walls of parliame.:, had been circu- 
lated throughout the kingdom for several 
days, when the expressions of the lord 
chancellor, now alluded to, had been 
used: But, would it not be fair to inquire 
whether his hon. and learned friend had 
m thé interval, taken any steps to correct 
this-mis-statement? Didhe come down to 
the House and call for its censure upon the 
individual who: had circulated a libel, as 
untrue and as unfair as it’ regarded him- 
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self, as it was calumniatory of the lord’ 
chancellor? Was the noble and learned 
lord, therefore, to be supposed to have 
felt nothing, when’ he saw this charge 
made universally public, and remaining 
uncontradicted? Could no excuse be 
found for the noble and learned lord when 
he made use of the expressions which had 
been alluded to? Was he stating too 
much, when he said, that the lord chan- 
cellor did not attack his hon. and learned 
friend, but had only defended himsélf 
from the aspeysions which had been so 
unjustly cast upon him? He was ready 
to say, that his hon. and learned friend 
had not given any ground for the state- 
ment which he was represented to have 
made. He had followed his hon. and 
learned friend throughout the distinctions 
which he had taken respecting the several 
modes of practice in the court of chancery 
and of which he complained. The tech- 
nical knowledge which he possessed of 
the subject made those distinctions per- 
fectly clear to him; but he was quite 
aware, that to any but a lawyer’s mind 
they might not appear so clear, and that 
persons unacquainted with the practice of 
the court mighteasily have misapprehended 
them. To this want of knowledge and not to 
any desire of misrepresenting what had 
passed, he attributed the error which had: 
appeared in the newspaper. The noble 
and learned lord, he admitted, had ex- 
pressed himself unguardedly, and with con- 
siderable warmth and indignation: but it 
must be remembered, that at the time he 
did so, he held in his hand the paper con- 
taining the statement, and that his ani- 
madversions were directed, not against 
his hon. and learned friend, but against 
that statement which had for several days 
remained uncontradicted. When the 
irritating and degrading nature of the con~ 
duct which was imputed to him was recol- 
lected, would it be too much to expect that 
the House should make some allowance 
for the warmth of the terms in which the 
noble and learned tord’s feelings had been 
expressed? This was the fair and candid 
statement of the case; and it did notappear 
to him, that when the privileges of the 
House were talked of, reference should not 
be made to what had taken place fifty or 
a hundred years ago, when the publica- 
tion of the debates was not permitted. 
Ifthe House permitted the publication of 
its proceedings, if it allowed misrepresen- 
tations of what was stated by members to 
go forth, it was a little too much to be so 
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strict in this instance, in enforcing privi- 
lege for intemperate expressions used in 
the heat of the moment, and which would 
not have been employed had time for 
reflection been allowed. As to the pre- 
sent condition of the English Bar, to which 
his hon. and learned friend who spoke 
last had referred, when he said that its 
state was most humble and degraded, he 
must say, that he differed completely 
from any man who entertained such 
an‘opinion. From his own experience he 
might say, that atno period was its inde- 
pendence more distinguished—that never 
had there existed greater freedom of dis- 
cussion, not only in investigating the me- 
rits of cases, but in deciding upon the 
conduct of judges. Feeling thus, he 
should have been sorry to have permitted 
such a remark to pass, without asserting 
that, as far as his experience went, it was 
destitute of foundation. The way he 
gubmitted the question before the House 
was shortly and simply this:—A false repre- 
sentation had been made of what fell from 
the hon. and learned gentleman ; that false 
representation laid a charge of a most 
serious description against the lord chan- 
cellor ; that charge was presented to the 
mind of the lord chancellor on a 
sudden, who expressed himself warml 
and intemperately. If the noble lord's 
expressions had been, as he thought they 
were, too warm, still he thought, un- 
der the circumstances, that they were 
not such as should induce the House to 
support the motion of his hon. and 
learned friend. 

Mr. Scarlett begged to explain. He 
had not said that, it was his opinion that 
the bar was degraded ; he did not think 
60; but this he would assert, since he had 
been publicly called upon, that the 
honour, the independence, and the enligh- 
tened state of the bar was attributable to 
the bar itself, and to the vindication of its 
own character. 

Mr. Tierney said:—I had originally 
no intention of obtruding myself upon the 
House, but after what has passed, the 
question seems to me of such immense im- 

ortance to our most vital rights and privi- 
eges, that I should think I disgraced my- 
_ selfifI gaveasilent vote, andifI didnot state 
why I think the mode recommended by 
my hon. andlearned friend ought to besup- 
ported by every man who hears me. Let 
us look a little at the real condition of the 
Sontes My hon. and learned friend comes 
own to the House, and makes a complaint 





against no less a person than the lord 
chancellor of England: the ground work 
of that complaint is, that the lord chan- 
cellor of England, from the judgment-seat 
has been pleased to denounce my hon. 
and learned friend not only in unmea- 
sured, but in gross and calumnious terms. 
Every member who has spoken is satisfied 
of the correctness of the statement of my 
hon. and learned friend, and it is admitted 
on all hands, that the charge made by the 
lord chancellor was not supported by the 
speech really delivered in this House. 
Nothing can be more agreeable, as far as 
individual feelings are concerned, than 
such a vindication, and especially after 
what has escaped from the lips of the 
lord chancellor. It is impossible that any 
man can stand higher than my hon. and 
learned friend in public estimation. Per- 
sonally, therefore, he has not the slightest 
interest in this question. Whatever re-. 
gard I may feel for him, however warm 
my friendship—I am persuaded that he 
can want no more than he has obtained 
from the general acknowledgment of the 
House. But, what is to become of the 
calumniator? What is to be done with 
the man who so asperses a member of 
parliament? That is indeed avery mate- 
rial question. The defence set up is of a 
most extraordinary nature ; but, first of 
all, 1 may be permitted to remark, that 
no hon. gentleman, or right hon. gentle- 
man, has said, that he has authority from 
the lord chancellor to vary a syllable of 
what he is accused of having uttered. 
No man has come forward with any apo- 
logy ; and if the lord chancellor were 
disposed to humble himself before the 
House and to acknowledge his error, 1 
should think the right hon. secretary for 
Foreign Affairs would be the last mouth- 
piece he would select to express his 
humiliation. For after what has passed, 
it would indeed be curious to find that he 
has arrested that right hon. gentleman 
from his foreign travels, in order to have 
the benefit of his defence at home. I 
cannot find that the learned gentlemen 
who have spoken on the other side, have 
conferred any weighty obligation upon his 
lordship. They say that the lord chan- 
cellor read a report in a newspaper, 
which wag not founded in fact. This may 
be true; but it is somewhat extraordi- 
nary that this should be, perhaps, the only 
nfs which the lord chancellor, since he 
as been upon the Bench,-did not take 
home to consider ; that this should be the 
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only case in which he has been able to 
come to an instant decision, and that the 
suddenness of his determination should 
be the only point relied upon for his de- 
fence. On one nightI am called upon in 
mercy to recollect the past services of the 
lord chancellor, to make allowances 
for his amiable hesitating nature, and on 
another Iam told, that I must acquit 
him ofa charge of this serious kind, not 
because he is a doubting man, but be- 
cause he is arash one. This sort of rea- 
soning I cannot understand, but, on such 
reasoning, rests the only excuse that the 
noble and learned lord’s friends have been 
able to furnish. Let us look a little to 
the forms of the House, and see how such 
matters have been treated on other occa- 
sions. I defy any hon. gentleman most 
acquainted with precedents—I defy even 
the right hon. President of the Board of 
Control, patient as he is in his parliament- 
ary researches on points of privilege—to 
point out any instance when a motion of 
this sort has been made, where the fact 
of certain expressions having been used 
out of doors, with reference to what has 
passed here, has not been established, be- 
fore the offending individual has been 
required to make his excuse. What is 

roposed by my hon. and. learned friend 
is only first to put us in possession of the 
facts. Suppose Mr. Farquharson be call- 
ed to the bar: he is a short-hand writer, 
whose name I have frequently heard, and 
I have no doubt that he accurately took 
down what was said by the lord chancellor. 
When that is proved, then comes the time 
for the House to consider whether it will 
visit this offence on his lordship. The 
uniform practice has been, that the party 
complained against shall be heard at the 
bar, before the House considers at all the 
matters of mitigation. Can you hear the 
lord chancellor at the bar? No. Do 
you mean, then, that you will abstain 
from vindicating your rights and privileges 
because the injury comes from so high a 
quarter that you cannot bring the indivi- 
dual to your bar? If so, it is very clear 
that your privileges are worse than good 
for nothing, for you are afraid of asserting 
them against men in power. I will put the 
case of any inferior oftender—of Mr. Hope, 
for instance. He was put to the inconve- 
nience of coming up all the way from 
Edinburgh, and irritation was part of his 
defence. The House was satisfied by 
him, at the bar, that he-had not acted from 
any improper motive ; that he "had not 
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wished to infringe its privileges; and 
accordingly it let him off, as I think, very 
easily. Here, however, we are dealing 
with the lord. chancellor of England, and - 
that is to make all the difference—to him 
this House is to submit as his inferior; 
and because he is a. minister and chancel- 
lor, and because the aitorney and solici- 
tor-general “kage by the way are very apt 
to have kindly and compassionate feelings 
towards a lord chancellor) inform us, that 
the noble and Jearned lord read the paper 
hastily, and pronounced upon it rashly, 
this House is to say nothing about it, and 
to put up with the affront. I certainly 
make very great allowances for the state 
of mind of the noble and learned Jord after 
what has been going on in this. House for 
the last four or five years, even his cool and 
amiable temper may. reasonably have been 
ruffled by repeated motions, against which 
I never yet heard any sound argument, 
Above all, he may have been irritated: by 
the result of the last debate upon his con- 
duct, when his friends found themselves 
obliged to offer him up as a victim; when 
they could defend him no longer; and 
when he was compelled, how reluctantly 
I need not say, to consent to a commis- 
sion. It may be well conceived, that this 
compulsory course produced an irritable 
state of mind; but that can form no jus- 
tification, ‘* What would you have him 
do? he was defending himself, not attacks 
ing the hon. member for Calne,” says the 
learned attorney-general. The offence to 
the House was only incidental, it seems, 
to his defence of himself; and the noble 
lord meant only to attack the paper, and 
not the man whose speech it reported. It 
seems, too, that the lord chancellor only 
saw the newspaper for the first time, on 
the morning when he used this expres- 
sion. It is quite clear that he does not 
incur the heavy expense of taking ina 
newspaper, or he could not have missed 
reading the speech of my hon. and learned 
friend on Wednesday, Thursday, or Fri- 
day, for the debate on the delays in chan- 
cery took place on Tuesday, and thebreach 
of privilege was not committed until the 
Saturday following. Without saying any 
thing unkind or disrespectful of the news- 
paper in question, which generally, I be- 
lieve, reports faithfully, it will be sufficient 
for my purpose to say, that the moment 
the Lewd, chancellor got hold of it, he ex- 
claimed, ‘ This will do; I want no more ; 
I will now go down to my. court, and from 
the bench I will make this attack upon a 
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member of the House of Commons.” 
«“ Oh,” replies the attorney-general, “ his 
lordship meant to attack the newspaper, 
and not the barrister.’ What! has a 
newspaper “a gown upon its back ?” 
When it has, the answer may be a good 
one; but not till then. I have too high 
a respect for the learned attorney-general 
to suppose that he would enter into any 
thing like so cavilling a defence as to say, 
that the lord chancellor did not mean to 
refer to a debate in the House of Com- 
mons, or that when he mentioned men 
«with gowns on their backs,” he did not 
allude to my three hon. and learned friends 
who took part in the debate of Tuesda 

night : against them only could the comeck 
be levelled. They are members of this 
assembly, and it is our duty to protect 
them against calumny. If the House sub- 
mits tamely to this insult, never again let 
us hear a word about privileges. I know 
it is a difficult matter to decide how we 
are to hear the lord chancellor in mitiga- 
tion; but, in some way or other, that must 
be got over. First of all, this motion 
must be carried; and on this point I differ 
from my hon. friends, who think it will 
be rejected. Iam quite sure it must be 
carried, unless we are to abandon our 
privileges for ever. When once we have 
got at the fact, we may pause before we 
enter into the difficulties of the case. What 
then is to be done? Can the lord chancel- 
lor make an apology on the bench? In 
many instances we know that where the 
apology has been as public as the insult, 
it has been deemed a sufficient satisfac- 
tion ; but the lord chancellor, consistently 
with the station he holds, cannot retract : 
his character in the profession, and in the 
country, would be ruined for ever if he 
were compelled to say, “I grossly abused 
thehon. and learned member for Calne on 
insufficient grounds ; I am sorry for what I 
havedone, and I beghispardon.”’ Thisisnot 
tobe expected ; but something must bedone 
—some excuse must be made, or the House 
has no plea for not proceeding further. 
I am sure I mean to treat the lord chan- 
cellor with all possible respect; no man 
admires more than I do the profound re- 
search of his mind: I believe him to be 
a man of unimpeachable integrity; but I 
do not take him to be a judge who has 
conferred such endless blessings upon the 
country, that the privileges of the House 
are to. be thrust aside to make way for 
his escape. I am willing to pay my tri- 
bute to the noble lord’s Pratt and cha- 





racter, but I will take leave to say that 
his jurisdiction has been so administered 
for two-and-twenty years, that in common 
parlance, his court has become a national 
grievance. I do not impute any bad mo- 
tives to the lord chancellor, but I state 
the effect practically: he is now indeed 
near the end of his career ; I mean merely 
from his advanced age; for otherwise it 
is impossible to say when his career might 
end. But, granting him all the good qua- 
lities his friends: (if indeed they may be 
called his friends who have spoken in his 
behalf to-night) ascribe to him, is he to 
tell this House, ‘I have read something 
in a newspaper, Ido not know whether 
it be right or wrong; but without con- 
sidering what pain I may inflict, whose 
character or fortune I may ruin, I will 
say what I think proper, I will use what 
terms I please with impunity, for lam a 
lord chancellor of twenty-two years stand- 
ing?” I might safely appeal to the whole 
bar, to all the solicitors practising in the 
court of chancery—whether the greatest 
possible inconvenience does’ not result 
from the dilatory habits of this lord chan- 
cellor, who being of twenty-twoyearsstand- 
ing, hasrendered the grievance complained 
of as old as his own elevation. It is to 
this that my hon. and learned friend ob- 
jects, he wishes to remedy the evil: be- 
cause he wishes to remedy it the lord 
chancellor abuses him; and. because he 
abuses him, as is said, in a moment of un- 
guarded irritation and rashness, this House 
is to do nothing for the maintenance of 
its privileges! My opinion is directly 
the contrary; and I state it, because I do 
in my conscience believe, that if this un- 
happy precedent be established, it will 
prevent the possibility of our ever exer- 
cising our privileges again. Men out of 
doors will not draw the refined distinc- 
tions we are pleased to take here: they 
will say that we do not mete an equal 
measure of justice to the great and to the 
little; that we crouch before the high, 
and trample upon the low ; and that against 
the lord chancellor of England we dare 
not assert those rights which we rigidly 
enforce against a humbler subject of the 
realm. What course it may be fit to 
pursue after the first motion has been 
carried I am not prepared: to. say; but I 
implore the House to consider with what 
face it can make its defence to any man 
who shall‘ask out of doors, *‘ why did you; 
onacomplaint, admitted to be well-founded, 
refuse to go into facts, which would have 
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given you an opportunity of expressing 
your sense of what is due, not only to 
the Jord chancellor, who has been thus 
guilty, but to your own privileges and 
your own independence ?” [ Cheers. ] 
Mr. Secretary Peel observed, that he 
was by no means inclined to pursue the 
course just recommended, namely, for the 
House to take the first step, and then to 
meet the difficulties that must inevitably 
present themselves. It was his opinion, 
that it would be infinitely better calmly 
to weigh those difficulties before the House 
was involved in them. There were here 
two questions that seemed to have been 
confounded ; first, had there been any 
breach of the privileges of the House, or 
such a breach as it was expedient to no- 
tice? secondly, had there been any at- 
tempt to threaten any member of the 
learned profession, in order to deter him 
from the discharge of his duty? The 
latter appeared to him infinitely the more 
important; for a breach of privilege was 
of far less consequence than it would be 
to consider whether there had been an 
attack upon the independence of a mem- 
ber of parliament. As to the first ques- 
tion, it was certainly very difficult for any 
individual to say in how many instances 
in the day the privileges of the House 
were infringed. Members themselves 
were guilty of constant breaches; and 
within the last two years constant and ir- 
regular references had been made to the 
proceedings in the House of Lords. The 
grosser offence was avoided by talking of 
‘“‘ another place,” and of speeches deliver- 
ed there; but this was a mere evasion; 
and perhaps it would be much better to 
make direct allusions, and at once to an- 
swer remarks made by the peers, than to 
resort to this apparently unworthy expe- 
dient. It was most material to this dis- 
cussion, to remember, that the origin of it 
was a direct breach of privilege, at which 
the House connived—namely, the pub- 
lication of its proceedings. It had the 
power to enforce its orders; but he 
admitted that it was much _ wiser 
to continue the permission, than to 
put a stop to the practice. There was 
a balance of evils; but the advantage 
predominated in favour of the publica- 
tion of debates. Yet great inconveniences 
sometimesarose, and the present wasastrik- 
ing and pregnant proof of the mischief. 
The hon. and learned member had made a 
speech reflecting on an individual—it was 
printed next morning, and it was wafted, 
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not only to every district of this kingdom, 
but to all parts of the world where the 
English language was understood. The 
speech contained a charge against the first 
judge of the land, that he had evaded an 
act of parliament, in order to disparage 
another- judge, his coadjutor; and are- 
gard to common justice, independent of 
feelings of wounded honour, induced the 
lord chancellor to come forward and deny 
the accusation, On what ground did the 
House permit the publication of its de+ 
bates? Because it felt sensible of the 
immense advantages of free and un- 
restricted discussion ; but, if the publica- 
tion carried falsehood on the face of it, 
an opportunity ought surely to be afford- 
ed for asserting the truth. If the House 
enabled false charges to be made—if it 
promoted their circulation—it never could 
reconcile with its sense of justice, a re- 
fusal to allow the party calumniated an 
opportunity for vindication. If, with the 
warm feelings of an Englishman, the 
party had made use of intemperate lan- 
guage, he (Mr. P.) maintained that the 
distinction was just, that the lord chan- 
cellor had not been guilty of the first at- 
tack, Being himself accused, he claimed 
the ordinary right of being heard in his 
own defence, and he had declared, « I 
am not guilty,” or, in other words, « It 
is an utter falsehood.”? It would be, in- 
deed, the establishment of the grossest 
tyranny, if calumnious debates were to be 
published, and no means of refutation 
were afforded to the party attacked. An 
hon. and learned gentleman had said, that 
on his. person or his property he might 
endure an attack, but that his character 
must be preserved inviolate. The lord 
chancellor said the same. If his charac- 
ter were assailed, and he had no opportu- 
nity of defending himself in the place 


| where it was attacked, he was driven to 


the press, through the medium of which 
he was injured, to repel the imputation. 
The whole question was altered by the 
connivance at publication; but, when an 
hon. member printed his own speech, a 
court of justice drew the distinction: he 
made himself personally responsible, and 
must answer for it in damages [hear! 
from sir F. Burdett]. The hon. baronet 
might intimate his dissent ; but there was 
aclear distinction between the publica- 
tion in a newspaper, and the authorised 
publication by a member. The case of 
Mr. Hope had been mentioned. Con- 
ceiving that his character was attacked: 
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what did he do? He applied to the mem- 
ber whose speech was reported: and that 
hon. and learned gentleman might very 
reasonably reply, that he did not feel 
himself responsible for what appeared in 
a newspaper. He (Mr. P.) did not wish 
to dwell _ a topic which must be 
mingled with painful feelings in the mind 
of the hon. member ;_ he would therefore 
only say, that the House had very fitly 
voted Mr. Hope guilty of a breach of pri- 
vilege. But what course was pursued 
with regard to Mr. Menzies? He had 
not appealed to the hon. and learned 
member regarding his speech; he found 
something printed in a newspaper, and, 
as it was false, he gave it a contradiction 
through the same channel : the resolution, 
therefore, was merely, “ that Mr. Menzies, 
having explained his conduct to the satis- 
faction of the House, he is relieved from 
further attendance.’ He would concede 
that the hon. and learned member for 
Calne was able, in this case, to prove all 
he had stated; but the lord chancellor 
- could not be brought to the bar for a 
breach of privilege, because he had taken 
upon himself to contradict only what he 
found reported in a newspaper. The sub- 
ject was complicated to all but profes- 
sional men ; but it appeared that motions 
made. before the vice-chancellor might 
be repeated before the lord chancellor, 
without the signature of counsel; but 
appeals after decree could not be heard, 
without that sanction and security. It 
was easy for a newspaper to make the 
mistake ; one individual, or several, might 
fall into error in making the report. 
Newspapers, however, were generally 
considered the best testimony ; and if the 
point were examined, it would be found, 
that the speech of thehon.and learned gen- 
tleman on Tuesday last, was not correctly 
given in any of the ordinary vehicles of 
such intelligence. He implored the House 
tocompare the accusation with the defence. 
The charge, as it appeared in the news- 
paper, was, that the lord chancellor, de- 

arting from the practice of his court, 
had violated an act of parliament passed 
in 1813; when the fact was, that in that 
act there was not a syllable regarding the 
signature of counsel to appeals. Con- 
firmed, however, as this statement was by 
other newspapers, was it not natural for 
the lord chancellor to take an opportu- 
nity of setting himself right ? Was it not 
under such circumstances, he would not 
say necessary, but natural, for the Jord 
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chancellor to refute such an imputation? 
And in what way had he done it? These 
were his words—‘‘ That as it had been 
represented, that the person who sat here 
did mischief, by hearing certain motions 
without the signature of counsel,—that 
was to say, when motions had been made 
to discharge an order of the vice-chan- 
cellor, orthe Master of the Rolls, that such 
motions had been brought on without the 
signature of counsel,—he had only to 
state, that having been in this court since 
1778, whenever a motion had been made 
before the Master of the Rolls, which he 
had refused to allow, or which he did 
allow, and upon an application to the 
chancellor to vary what the Master of the 
Rolls had done, or to destroy it altogether; 
and so again, whenever a motion had 
been made before the vice-chancellor, and 
counsel had been of opinion that the mo- 
tion had been improperly granted or dis- 
charged, the party had always, in all those 
cases, been at liberty to move again, with 
a view to set the matter right; and if the 
signature of counsel- were necessary to 
alter the practice of the court as it had 
obtained since the period he had mention- 
ed, all he could say was, that he had not 
aright to tax the king’s subjects in that 
way.” Could any thing be more.moderate 
than the concluding remark of the sen- 
tence which he had just read? So far, 
there could be nothing more temperate. 
Could common flesh and blood bear an im- 
putation of the nature alluded to, without 
resistance? The publication of any speech 
delivered in that House was technically a 
breach of privilege; but the practice, 
however informal, prevailed; and often 
became the subject of reference. Was it 
not the practice of judges to protect from 
misrepresentation the proceedings of their 
courts? He knew that lord Hardwicke, 
upon pronouncing a particular decision, 
had unequivocally declared, that it was one 
of the chief duties of a judge not to allow 
his judicial proceedings to be misconstrued. 
He had said that there was no one duty 
more important in a court of justice, than 
to have its proceedings set right with the 
world. The next sentence in the speech 
of the lord chancellor to set himself right, 
was that of which the hon. and learned 
gentleman principally complained: it was 
this—* with respect to appeals and re- 
hearings, it was supposed that he had 
heard them on new evidence, and thereby 
brought discredit on some part of the 
court. It was an utter falsehood.”” Now, 
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with reference to that sentence, he enter- 
ed entirely into the feelings of the hon. 
and learned gentleman, and agreed that 
the reflection could not possibly attach to, 
him ; but the question he would ask, was, 
did any of these terms constitute in them- 
selves a breach of privilege? He was not 
prepared to say, that the terms used were 
fit and temperate ; but he contended, that 
this strong and vehement denial of a 
charge did not. constitute a breach of 
privilege. He knew that technically any 
allusion to speeches, delivered within the 
walls of parliament was a breach of privi- 
lege; but he again insisted, that strong 
terms of denial, under’ whatever excite- 
ment, did not on that account constitute 
a parliamentary offence. Suppose the 
noble and learned lord, instead of using 
the phrase ‘utter falsehood,” had said 
‘extremely erroneous;” in that case, hewas 
quite sure they would never have heard of 
the present motion. No doubt the ex- 
pression was entirely misapplied when it 
was pointed at the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman, and could only have been intend- 
ed against the newspaper report of his 
speech. Nothing could be more moderate 
or temperate than the words which fol- 
lowed from the lord chancellor, who said, | 
that in “ rehearings, it was always com- | 
petent to read the evidence given in the 
cause, though it was not read in the court 
below, either by the counsel or the judge: 
further than that, the court did not go. 
On appeals, it only read what had been 
read in the court below, and that prac- 
tice he had never departed from in any 
one instance.”? But then came the follow- 
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ing two or three lines which were objected 
to—“‘ therefore, really before things were | 
80 represented, particularly by gentlemen 
with gowns on their backs, they should at | 
least take care to be accurate, for it was 
their business to be so.” He (Mr. P.) | 
fully admitted, that that was not the way 
to allude to gentlemen of pre-eminence in 
their profession, and he was quite per- | 
suaded, that.his noble and learned friend 
would not have used the objectionable 
words, had not he been at the instant un- 
der. great irritation from the imputation 
which he supposed had been levelled at 
him, The terms “ with gowns on their 
backs,” were not meant to convey any per- 
sonal reflection—they amounted merely 
to 4 professional designation of the togatz, 
which was the costume of the courts. He 
was sure, then, that there was nothing in 
theagesticulas expressions, which clearly 
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were the emanation from excited. and ir- 

ritated feelings, that called for the inters 

position of the arm of parliament upon 4 

question of privilege.—As to the suppo- 

sition, that the lord chancellor conld have 

had any. deliberate intention of intimi- 
dating a member of that House from the 
discharge of his duty, this would un- 
doubtedly be an offence of ten-fold greater 
magnitude; but he was sure the House 
would be perfectly satisfied that no such 
intention existed. Indeed, the hon. and 
learned member for Peterborough (Mr. 
Scarlett), who was so distinguished an 
ornament of the court of King’s-bench, 
though he had taken a decided part 
in that House in questions affecting 
the court of Chancery, had still de- 
clared, that he had been uniformly treat- 
ed by the chancellor with the greatest 
justice, impartiality, and even personal 
courtesy. Ifthe chancellor had intended 
to select a particular part of the discus- 
sion which had taken place on Tuesday, 
as the subject of animadversion, he would 
put it to the House whether it was proba- 
ble that he would have selected the 
speech of the hon. and learned member 
for Calne? . He was quite satisfied that 
there existed no intention of sere | 
any imputation on that hon. and learne 

member, and though undoubtedly some 
strong expressions fell from the chancellor 
in a moment of irritated feeling, he felt 
the strongest conviction, that there exist 
ed no deliberate intention of invading the 
privileges of that House, and still less of 
holding out a threat against any member, 
with a view of intimidating him in the dis- 
charge of his parliamentary duties. If 
the House considered that he had suc 
ceeded in establishing these two proposi- 
tions; first, that the terms used by the 
chancellor did not of themselves consti- 
tute a breach of privilege ; and secondly, 
that he had no deliberate intention of in- 


| timidating a member of that House from 


the discharge of his duty, he trusted that 
these considerations would prevent them 
from adopting’ the course recommended 
by the right hon. gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Tierney ), a course which he himself. 
admitted abounded with difficulties, not 
one of which he had attempted to solve. 

_ Mr. Tierney observed, in explanation, 
that he had not stated that there was any 
difficulty as to the course which the 
House ought now to pursue. On the 
contrary, there could be no doubt of the 
propriety of acceding to the present mo- 
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tion; leaving for future consideration 
what course the House should afterwards 
take; which would be contingent on the 
nature of the apology made by the chan- 
cellor. 
__ Sir James Mackintosh said :—I can as- 
sure the House, that J shall, for my own 
sake, trespass for as short a time as possi- 
ble ypon their attention, for I rise at no 
small personal inconvenience ; but I can- 
not refrain from making a few observations 
on@ question, which is undoubtedly one 
of vital importance, convinced as I feel 
that the rejection of the present motion 
would be one of the most fatal blows that 
was ever struck at the privileges of the 
House of Commons, and through them, 
at the constitution of parliament. The 
right hon. Seeretary, after the manner 
of a practised logician has raised _infer- 
ences from the motion which it by no 
means warrants, when fairly and ration- 
ally considered. The motion now under 
consideration is, in plain terms, whether 
we shall receive the accessary evidence 
to establish the alleged fact of a breach of 
the privileges of this House, aggravated by 
a false charge against one of its members. I 
donot charge thechancellor with any inten- 
tion of intimidating the gentlemen of the 
bar, or of deterring any individual mem- 
ber of the profession from the perform- 
ance of his duty, by holding out threats 
delivered from the judgment-seat, which 
may have a tendency to influence the 
‘conduct of such members of the profession 
as have likewise seats in this House. Un- 
doubtedly, such an intention would be a 
great aggravation of the breach of the 
privileges of this House; and 1 agree 
with my hon. and learned friend in think- 
ing, that the House is bound to inquire, 
in justice to the character of that profes- 
sion, which would be tarnished and de- 
preg’ by the rejection of this motion. 
f the House refuse to inquire into the 
charge now made against the Lord Chan- 
eellor of England, y= will cast a stigma 
upon that profession of which I had once 
the honour to be an humble member, and 
«the members of which ought for ever tobe 
excluded from this House, if they are to 
be placed in a state of miserable and 
frecarious ‘ee on the judges of 
the courts. There is a charge of further 
aggravation of the breach of the privile- 
ges of this House, which is one of the 
greatest -magnitude. What was the na- 
ture of the debate which gave rise to the 
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present discussion ? “An inquiry ‘inte x: 





constitution and administration ‘of ‘the 
court of Chancery, and the fubctions of 
the judge who presides over it. This 
House, in the exércise of oné of its high- 
ést and most important daties, was éh- 
gaged in the inquiry, whether justice was 
duly administéred in one of the gtéatest 
courts in the kingdom, and the judge of 
that very court which was the subject of 
inquiry, takés an opportunity of arraign- 
ing, on the judgment séat, in précipitate, 
violent, and coarse, language, the conduct 
of a member of parliament, who, in the 
discharge of his public dutiés, ‘participa- 
ted in that debate. Ifthis is to be en- 
dured, the standing orders of the grand 
committee of Justice, which for centuries 
have formed a part of the functions and 
privileges of this House, ought to be 
erased from our Journals, They will be 
a satire on our proceédings; they will 
remain only as Jand-marks to shew how 
we have degenerated from our forefathers, 
who regarded them as an ésséntial pait 
of the constitution, and who considered 
their maintenance a fundamental part 
of their duty. The right hon. gentleman 
who spoke last has carried one argument 
to a most extraordinary length. It was 
wisely declared, that that ‘pérmanént 
breach of our privileges which is commit- 
ted by the publication of our debates, is 
one which ought to be connived at. In 
that opinion I freely concur, and I agree, 
that there should be modificatiotis of our 
treatment of breaches of privilege arising 
out of this tolerated bréach of privilege. 
I cannot, however, admit the infetence 
which the right hon. gentleman, with all 
the dexterity of a practised logician, drew 
from this argument; namely, that be- 
cause we toleraté the publication of out 
debates, we must, therefore tolerate every 
kind of attack on a méinber of this House, 
however false and calumhioas, whith may 
be made in consequence of the statements 
in some publication of out debates, espe- 
cially that most dangerous of all attacks, 
an attack made by a Judge sittitig in his 
own court of justicé, on a member of this 
House; an attack made by one of the 
king’s ministets On a tiémber of this 
House for exéréising & ‘vdfistitutional 
jealousy as to his Génduct. It has been 
said, that Mr. Méhzieés vet'y properly ‘dis- 
tinguished between what was sid by a 
tnember of this House, and what he was 
stated to have said in the newspapers ; 
but this is a distinction ‘to which the chan- 
cellor of Enigland ‘has paid no attention. 
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The chancellor of England does not pay 
the House the slender compliment of 


- making this distinction; but he proceeds 


at once to attack a member of this House, 
for what he is reported to have said in g 
single newspaper. It is in vain to argue, 
that the offensive language was exclu- 
sively intended to reflect upon the news- 
paper. The newspaper wore no gown 
upon its back, the newspaper did not 
practise in the court, and was no minister 
of the law; but the individual member 
did wear a gown, did so practise, and was 
therefore the. person against whom the 
attack was manifestly directed. But, 
gaid the right hon. gentleman, ‘* Would 
you be so cruel as to deny to a public func- 
tionary who is misrepresented the right 
of self-vindication ?” God forbid I should 
deny any man that inherent right, I would 
allow such a man every means of vindica- 
tion; but, is it too much to require of 
him first to ascertain from the party who 
could best give him the information, 
what was the real charge of which he 
thayght he had been made the object, 
before he took all he had read for grant- 
ed, and imputed falsehood, and wilful 
falsehood, to a man of honour, of princi- 
pie, and of character? Suppose in private 
ife, that such an occurrence had taken 

lace—would it not be thought unfair, and 
imprudent, for a gentleman at once, upon 
a mere unauthorized statement, to assume 
the whole to be a fact, and to proceed to 
the last extremity (for what else is the 
imputation of utter falsehood ?) without 
ascertaining from the party what founda- 
tion there was for the charge, through the 
medium ofsome common friend,orthrough 
any other channel of communication or 
intercourse in the routine of society? by 
this mode of precipitating offence, there 
was no opportunity afforded to a party of 
justifying his character, or explaining his 
conduct. The right hon. gentleman has 
spent six years in a country allowed to 
be remarkably sensitive upon points of 
honour, and forward in resenting insult ; 
and is he prepared to say, that he would 
justify in a raw boy, who had just been 
emancipated from the discipline of his 
college, the same violence and precipi- 
tancy which he now justified in the lord 
chancellor ? The right hon. gentleman 
appasite had asked, where ph the lord 
¢ 


ancellor yindicate. himself? 1 answer 
any where but on the judgment seat—any 
where but in a place where all equality is 
removed, where not only the party ac- 
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cused is absent, but where none who are 
present can venture to dispute or discuss, 
the allegations of the accuser. Where 
could he vindicate himself? Why, in his 
place in another house of parliament, or 
through his friends in this, Is the lord 
chancellor of England so feeble, so de- 
fenceless, so helpless, that he has no voice, 
to raise in his defence? He has a 
powerful and an eloquent yoice. Has 
the lord chancellor of England no 
friends in this House? He has many who 
are attached to him by the ties of grati- 
tude, and who are ready to defend him 
against any charges which may be made 
against him. The hon. and learned gen- 
tleman, the solicitor-general, has intro- 
duced a very ingenious argument in ex 
tenuation of the conduct of the. chancel- 
lor. In fact, all that has been stated in 
his favour amounts to nothing more than 
extenuation. Now, I must say that topics 
of extenuation are introduced at a 
most unseasonable stage of this proceed- 
ing. Extenuation affords no argument 
against inquiry; extenuation may be a 
reason against severity of judgment, it 
may be a reason apeinst any judgment 
at all, the merits of the individual may, 
be taken into consideration, and . pre- 
vent us from passing any judgment. Whe, 
ther the merits of lord Eldon are of this 
description I do not now inquire; but } 
do say, that the pleas of mitigation ape 
have been alleged on the other side o 
the House are introduced most unseason- 
ably, as bars toinquiry. Theright hon.and 
learned gentleman seemed tothink, that the 
lord chancellor was justified in the course 
which he had pursued, because his hon. 
and learned friend did not, on the morn- 
ing after a late debate, and while he was 
probably absorbed in his professional oc- 
cupations, collect, collate, and compare; 
with critical accuracy, the reports pubs 
lished in all the morning papers of his 
speech on the previous night in the House 
of Commons, and at the moment point 
out which part was right and which was 
wrong. This is a most extraordinary re- 
quisition for ong member of parliament 
to make of another, and certainly is not 
the way in which such a case as this ought 
to be met within the walls of the House 
of Commons. But, if there be any 
weight in this argument, how cruel a con- 
demnatian does it involve of the condu 

of the lord chancellor! If my hon. a 
learned friend was bound to read all the 
newspapers to ascertain the accuracy of 





their reports, how much more imperative 
upon the lord chancellor was it, to read 
them, in order to see whether he might 
not have been misled by the inaccuracy 
of one of them, before he proceeded to 
eae sentence on my hon. and 
earned friend! The true question in 
this case is this: Is there any member of 
this House who can deny that a breach 
of our privileges has been committed ? 
None. Is there anymember of this House 
who can deny that a false charge has been 
made against my hon. and learned friend ? 
None. Is there any member of this 
House who can deny that such a charge, 
pronounced by the highest judge in this 
country, from the judgment-seat of his 
own court, is an attack on the indepen- 
dence of the bar, tending to influence the 
honest exertions of such members of the 
rofession as may have seats in this 

ouse? None. I will venture to say, 
that no member of this House will deny 
any one of these three propositions ; and 
I ask, therefore, with what propriety or 
consistency can this House declare, that 
we ought not to inquire into the circum- 
stances of this aggravated breach of our 
privileges? The offence is admitted, but 
the right hon. gentleman opposite says 
we ought not to inquire. And why? Be- 
cause the person charged is the lord high 
chancellor of England, though the lan- 
guage he used referred to an inquiry car- 
ried'on in this House into the constitu- 
tion and administration of the court over 
which he presided ; and though that lan- 
guage was calculated to deter the only 
persons possessed of competent inform- 
ation, as to the constitution of the court 
of Chancery, from communicating that 
information to the House. The conduct 
of the Jord chancellor on this occasion 
had a direct tendency to render it impos- 
sible for this House to discharge some of 
its highest and most important constitu- 
tional functions. The House of Com- 
mons has been engaged in struggles of 
various kinds, for many hundred years ; 
it has been engaged in struggles with the 
Crown, which have sometimes been car- 
ried beyond due bounds, but which upon 
the whole, have been conducted with a 
spirit and an energy which have succeed- 
ed in securing to-us the blessings of a 
free constitution—which have ended in 
the’ security and ultimate happiness of 
the people. But, in the whole course of 


these struggles, never yet has there been 
an instance of any magistrate, in any 
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court of justice, so presumptuous and 
daring, as to arraign a member of the 
House of Commons for a speech deliver- 
ed in the course of a parliamentary in- 
quiry into the conduct of that magistrate 
[ Hear, hear!]. If the House be ready 
to abdicate its functions altogether—if it 
be prepared to abandon all inquiry into 
the abuses of courts of justice, then, in- 
deed, ought this motion to be rejected. 
It has been said, and said most truly, that 
my hon. and learned friend will continue 
to discharge his duty fearlessly and inde- 
pendently, both in this House and in 
the courts of justice, regarding but little 
the approbation or disapprobation of the 
lord chancellor, But it cannot be hence 
inferred that the conduct: of the lord 
chancellor will have no effect on the in- 
dependence of the bar. When we con- 
sider the multitude of young men of 
talents rising at the bar, who are still in 
a state of obscurity, struggling perhaps 
with adversity, and depressed by poverty, 
it cannot be denied that the conduct of 
the lord chancellor is calculated to have 
a lamentable effect on their integrity and 
independence. Instead of being: the-in- 
trepid champions and zealous preservers 
of the liberties of their country—the 
proudest distinction to which a lawyer 
can aspire—the conduct of the chancellor 
is calculated to check their rising energies 
—to repress all generous exertion—to 
produce a servile, obsequious bar, of 
which the members most distinguished 
for their baseness may in time degrade 
the bench by becoming fit instruments in 
the hands of power to oppress’ their 
countrymen, and destroy the free consti- 
tution of England (hear, hear !]. 

Mr. Wynn said, that whatever difference 
of opinion might prevail in their view of 
the result of this motion, there was one 
point upon which they were all agreed ; 
namely, that nothing had been said by 
the hon. and learned gentleman to justify 
the comments which had been made on 
his speech ; but he nevertheless felt that 
if what was said did not justify the lan- 
guage which it had afterwards called forth, 
the misrepresentation of it certainly went 
some way in excusing those comments. 
He had long attended to questions of 
breach of privilege in that House, and he 
could not class the- present case among 
that number. He’ was aware, that he 
should be exposed to the imputation of 
having diminished his zeal for the main- 
tenance of their rights and privileges ; 
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but he reminded the House of his uni- 
form and expressed anxiety to secure the 
permanent enjoyment of those rights and 
privileges, by setting due bounds to their 
exercise, and taking care not to extend 
them to cases which were never intended 
for their application. That they were 
bound to maintain the fullest free- 
dom of debate in the House of Commons, 
was a position which could not be called 
in question ; but he could not hold, that 
the same principle of indemnity was to be 
extended to every representation of what 
was said to have fallen from them, which 
persons out of doors should publish and 
circulate throughout the world. It was 
precisely with these feelings that, in the 
case of an-hon. member (Mr. Creevey), 
who was convicted of publishing else- 
where a speech which he had delivered in 
his placein that House, he was one of those 
who induced the. House. to determine, 
almost by an unanimous vote, that that con- 
viction was not a breach of their privileges. 
The highest. constitutional authorities 
were with him upon that doctrine; and 
he remembered Mr. Fox to have once 
said, that although he might feel it his 
duty to employ language in that House, 
in the use of which his privilege would 
protect him, yet he could also think, that 
if any printer dared afterwards to publish 
that language, he would by so doing ren- 
der himself a fit object for prosecution. 
It was true, that the lord chancellor 
might, in the present case, have instituted 
a prosecution against the printer of the 
newspaper; but, would that have been a 
wise and dignified mode of proceeding ? 
On the face of the- language attributed 
by way of reply to the noble and learned 
lord, there was a manifest qualification : 
he began by saying, ‘It has been repre- 
sented.” He did not say where, or by 
whom; there was no direct personal al- 
lusion to any hon. member, still less was 
any desire avowed to touch any of their 
acknowledged privileges. If the chan- 
cellor had said, that he only commented 
on what was stated to have fallen from 
the hon. and learned gentleman opposite, 
he-would venture to: say that no member 
of that House would have treated the ex- 
pression.as.a breach of privilege. Would 
the House, then, consider this a-breach 
of privilege; merely because the chancel- 
lor had, made this trifling omission? It 
had .been said, that an attack was made 
-by the chancellor on a member of that 
House, -for delivering his sentiments 
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during a parliamentary inquiry into his 
conduct. Now, this was not a fair view 
of the question, It was not an attack, 
but a defence made by-the chancellor 
against an imputation which he supposed 
to have been cast on his own conduct. 
Surely it was competent to any individual 
to repel a false charge ; and the chan- 
cellor seeing it stated in a newspaper, that 
he had been charged with evading an act 
of parliament had declared it to be an 
utter falsehood. This might be thought 
an intemperate way of contradicting the 
charge: the-noble and learned lord might 
have used more dignified, and measured 
language ; but, could any man lay - his 
hand on his heart, and say, that this flimsy 
distinction furnished a ground for treating 
the expressions as a breach of privilege? 
Even supposing the words to have been 


-uttered,he was distinctly of opinion, that it 


would not be proper to inquire in that 
House, whether they had been uttered or 
not, and he should therefore vote against 
all inquiry. The right hon. gentleman 
opposite had said, that what should ulti- 
mately be done, was. one question, and 
that would be hereafter disposed of ; but 
that what was now to be done was another 
and a distinct one. The fact, however 
was, thatit was thesame question; for ifthis 
motion were agreed to, they must examine 
witnesses and go into evidence at their 
bar, in order to inquire whether the 
words attributed to the noble and learned 
lord were ever uttered by him? And to 
this preliminary inquiry to be made as to 
whether the words had been so uttered he 
could not consent. Where was the corpus 
delicti in this case?) Were the House to 
inquire who had committed an offence, 
before they had ascertained whether an 
offence had been committed? Would 
they put any man upon his trial for any 
offence, if the case should be that what 
had been done by the individual was in 
truth no offence at all? The hon. and 
learned member for Peterborough had 
discovered a singular mode of acting, 
which he thought ought to have been 
adopted by the noble person in question, 
but, which to him (Mr. Wynn) did ap- 
pear the very oddest, and the most objec- 
tionable, that could have been suggested. 
His hon. and learned friend thought, that 
the lord chancellor, upon seeing the offen- 
sive matter that had been attributed to 
the hon. and: learned member for Calne, 
ought to have sent for that bon. and 
learned gentleman, a member of his own 
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har and have asked him, whether he had 
used the terms that he was represented to 
have used.. Why, had such a course been 
adopted, had such a message been sent to 
the hon, and learned gentleman—he him- 
self would have been the first to protest, 
that it was the strangest proposition in 
the world. Was it ever before heard of, 
that a lord chancellor should send for any 
honourable member of that Hause, and ask 
him out of it, whether he had used such 
and such words in parliament ? Had such 
@ question been put to the hon. and 
learned member for Calne, and by him 
answered, the hon. and learned gentleman 
would himself have been liable to a vote 
of censure, for having given the explana- 
tion required by the lord chancellor. 
Without any reference to forms or cases, 
he was quite convinced, that no case 
could he produced, in which a simple 
denial by an individual, of a charge that 
had appeared against him in public, and 
had been circulated to all corners of the 
empire a simple assertion that that charge 
was false,had eyerbeen considered as afit 
subject for the exercise of the privileges 
of that House. He would conclude, by 
expressing his conviction, that if ever the 
House should think fit to inquire what 
words, in a case of this nature, had been 
used, it would inflict the greatest wound 
upon those privileges and upon thedignityof 
parliament that they could possibly sustain. 

Mr. Scarlett, in explanation, observed 
that what he had said was, that it would 
have been natural to expect that the lord 
chancellor should have sent, in a private 
and confidential manner, for the hon. and 
learned member, and have asked him, 
whether he could have uttered the words 
attributed to him, as they seemed most 
extraordinary in the mouth of any one 
acquainted with the practice of the Chan- 
cery court. 

Mr. W. Williams confessed that, gene- 
rally speakiog, he was not very friendly to 
the vigorous exertion and enforcement of 
the privileges of that House ; and, during 
the time he had had the honour of a seat 
in parliament, he had witnessed several 
instances in which he thought they had 
been so exerted, under circumstances of 
considerable injustice to individuals. But 
in this cage, the question was, not so much 
whether the House would enforce its 
privileges, as whether, when a grave 
charge was made against one of its mem- 
bers by an individual holding the highest 
judicial situation in the country, the 











House would not inquire, whether or no 
a breach of those privileges had been 
committed? To him it seemed perfectly 
clear, that if the House meant to act con- 
sistently with its former proceedings in 
matters of privilege, it must accede to the 
vote which they were-now called upon to 
give. And this seemed the more eligible 
course, because it would give the high. 
personage in question an opportunity of 
coming down to-morrow, and of stating 
through some friend of his, that in 
what he had said he intended no at- 
tack upon any individual member of that 
House. If such a message should. be 
sent to-the House through the mouth: of 
some friend of the lord chancellor to- 
morrow, after the question now proposed, 
for the calling witnesses to their bar 
should have been carried, and when the 
House would be prepared to go into their 
evidence, he (Mr. W.) would certainly 
vate against any further proceedings in: 
the business. But in the mean time, un- 
less they meant to surrender eyery privi- 
lege of the House of Commons, they 
could not, he thought, stop where they 
now were. Hedid not, on the present 
occasion, mean to enter at all into the 
merits of the case before the House ; be- 
cause that would be to prejudge the 
question which they might afterwards 
have a more proper opportunity to deter= 
mine. Allthat he, as an humble indivi. 
dual ia that House, was at present qualifi- 
ed to say was, that a grave and serious 
charge had been made against one of its 
members, of having preferred a false 


| accusation against a distinguished person-~ 
|age. Now, unless they were prepared to 


surrender to every man in the cauntry the 
right and power of animadverting upon 
their proceedings in that House, in any. 
way that might seem mect to him, he 
could not help thinking that they aught 
not to overlook such an attack upon one 
of their body, merely because it proceed- 
ed from so high a quarter. He had that 
night heard a right hon. gentleman oppo- 
site, whom he was accustomed to hear on 
all subjects with pleasure, with great sur- 
prise and concern. He certainly had not 
expected to hear that right, hon. gen- 
tleman, while he opposed the motion, en- 
forcing, upon general principles, the 
privileges of this House, to a degree that 
seemed inconsistent with the constitution. 
For his own part,. though unfriendly in 
general to their enforcement, he should 
not he wanting to support such a measure 
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Gi ah deckston whére hé thought fhe 
House bound to assert its privileges. 
And if ever such an occasion offered, it 
was when an iniputation of this nature 
Was cast upon an hon. and learned ment 
ber to whose character it was impossible 
to do téo much honour, and which cha- 
fatter rendered him incapable of advanc- 
ifg aty thing that could warrant the 
charge of fatseéhood. If they put a nega- 
tive upon this motion, they would at once 
surrendér évery privilege of the House. 
If, on the other hand, they agreéd to it, 
and if the lord chancellor to-morrow, as 
@ man of ohout who had acted upon the 
itritation of the moment, ot supposing 
himself to have been made thé object of a 
fatsé accusation, should send, through 
‘soime friend of his, a tessage to the 
House, declaring he had acted on his 
feelings, atid was sorry for what had oc- 
‘catred, tie should think that what was due 
to the character of the House had been 
obtained, and that they would not be jus- 
tified, in that event, in taking any 
further steps. Until this should be 
done, however, he was for the measure 
that had ‘been recommended by the hon. 
gentleitien near him. 

Mr. Abércromby, 
‘should detain the if 


in reply, said, he 
ouse but for a very 


few moments. It was, indeed, unneces- 


sary for him to do so, after the candid 
manner in which hon. members opposite 
had added their suffrages to those of his 
hon. friends, in expressing their convic- 
tion, that nothing which had been said by 
him, in the discharge of his duty as a 
member of that House, ought to have ex- 
posed him to the aniniadversions which 

ad been made of iis conduct. The 

apet in question utdoubtedly did not 

ontain @ trde report of what had been 
said by him in his place. With respect 
‘to the course whith thé House ought 
How to pursue, it would be for the House 
itself to determine. He should only beg 
eave to state the grounds on which he 
had ‘acted in bringing forward, with as 
‘nich inipartiality as possible, a question 
ih which he felt so deep 4 petsonal inte- 
fest. Tt was obvidus in the first place, 
that he might have taken a coutse ‘which 
Was not Without precedent, nately, that 


‘of treating this as @ transaction in which | 


‘he himself was alone interested. But he 
felt that it would be impossible to bing 
‘the Case before the House without consi- 


deting it as one in which its own privileges 


were ihvolved ; and in taking this view of 


Complaint uatnst the Lord Chantellor. 
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it, he was influenced by anothet eonside- 
ration, which ‘opérated strongly upon him 
namely, the duty which he owéd to the 
profession of which he had the honour to 
be a member. He had taken the advice 
of those in whose judgment and experienee 
he could best cutifide, who had recon 
mended the course which they deemed 
most fit to be adopted. He had adopted 
that course and suggested it to the House; 
and he was still of opinion, that it was a 
judicious and a prudent course. He 
should, however, make no observation m 
support of it, but leave it to the House 
to decide upon it. 

The House divided: Ayes 102. Noes 
151. Majority against Mr. Abercromby’s 
motion 49, 


List of the Minority. 
Allen, J. H. James, W. 
Althorp, vise. _ Ingilby, sir W; 
Acland, sir T. Kennedy, T, F. 
Baring, Alex. Lamb, hon. G, 
Baring, sir T. Leycester, R. 
Bennet, hon. H. G. Lushington, S. 
Benyon, B. Leader, W. 
Bernal, R. \ Maberly, J. 
Birch, J. Mackintosh, sit J. 
Brougham, H. Martin, J. 
Browne Dom, Milton, vise. 
Bright, H. Moore, P. 
Calcraft, J. Newman, R, W. 
Caleraft,J.H. . | Newport, sir J. 
Campbell, hon. G. P. Ord, W. 
Calvert, C. Patmer, C. 
Cavendish, C. Philips, G. H. 
Cavendish, H. Price, R 
Chaloner, R. Poyntaz, W. 8. 
Clifton, vise. Portman, E. B, 
Coffin, sir I. Ramsden, J. C. 
Creevey, T. Rice, T. S. 
Crompton, S. Robarts, A. 
Curwen, J. C. Robarts, G, 
Davies, T. H. Robinson, sir G. 
Denison. W. Rowley, sit W. 
Denison, E. Rumbold, C. E, 
Denman, T. Rickford, W. 
Davenport, D. Scarlett, J. 
Ellis, E. Sefton, earl of 
Evans, W. Stanley, lord 
Ellis, ffon. G. A. tanley, hon. 
atrand, R. taunton, sir G. 
Grattan, J. Smith, R. 
‘Grénifell, P. Smith, W. 
Guise, sit B. W. Smith, J; 
Gordon, R. Smith, G. 
Haldimand, W, Smithy. 
Hamilton, lord A. Smith, As 
Heathcote, J. G. Stuart, lord J, 
Heron, ‘sir R.. Sykes, D 
Honywood, W. P. Tremayne, S. H. 
ume, J. Taylor, C, 
Hurst, R. ; ‘Tennyson, C. 
Hutchinson, hon.C. if. 


Tierney, tt. hon. G. 
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Tulk, C. A. Wilson, T. C. 
Warrte, J. A. Wood, M. 

Webb, E. Wyvill, M. 
Western, C. C. Wrottesley, sir John 
Whitbread, S. C. Wilberforce, W. 
Whitbread, W. TELLERS. 
Williams, W. Abercromby, hon. J. 
Wilson, sir R. Duncannon, vics. 


Pustic BurItpincs in WESTMIN- 
STER—PALACEsS, &c.] The House having 
resolved itself into a committee of supply, 
Mr. Herries moved “ That 40,000/. be 
granted to defray the expences of Works 
and repairs of Public Buildings, for the 
year 1814.” 

Mr. Bankes said, thatin this vote he 
observed that some of the repairs now 
going on in ‘the neighbourhood of the 
House were included. He apprehended 
that the works at the House of Lords 
with the new avenue, were also in- 
cluded in it. Now he could not help 
taking notice, on this occasion, of the very 
unsatisfactory manner in which these 
alterations had been performed. He 
wished, before the House came to the 
vote, to have an opportunity of knowing 
what further was to be done in respect of 
them ; and particularly how-far the work 
of destruction of those ancient and 
venerable monuments of art, that once 
surrounded the House of Lords and the 

arts adjacent, was intended to be carried? 

e was very sure that had the House, last 
session, been aware of the mischief that 
was to be done, they never would have 
sanctioned the proceedings of those, who 
had demolished so much of the remains 
of the most interesting edifices. He him- 
selfhad been a witness of the demolition 
of a part of that old palace at Westmins- 
ter, near the House of Lords, anciently 
called the Prince’s chamber,—a_ fabric, 
the side of which was now converted into 
something that he would not mention; but 
that was not excuseable upon the ground 
even of being necessary ; yet these were 
ruins, the interest of which was connected 
with a period of some antiquity and of 
mucli celebrity. The palace was of a 
time not later, he was sure, than the reign 
of Edward III. It was quite uanecessary 
to destroy. this very curious relic ; be- 
cause, without interfering with any design 
that had been in unison with it, it would 
have been perfectly easy. to underprop 
what remained of the building. He was 
also desirous to know what had been the 
expenses already incurred in that very 
strange and gnomalous building which 


Public Buildings in Westminster— 
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was intended for the avenue of his Majes- 
ty in his entrance to the House of Lords. 
This erection not only obstructed the 
space that was necessary for the carriages 
of peers and members of parliament, but 
was athing of such strange and absurd 
proportions, that it was impossible to look 
at it without a feeling of disgust. He 
should therefore take the liberty of mov- 
ing, for an account of the expenses in- 
curred in the repairs of the ancient build- 
ings in and about the House of Lords, 
and of the sums expended, with a profu- 
sion and waste of public money, upon 
that which was neither more nor less than 
a violation of the national taste. When 
the committee came to the item relative 
to the courts of justice, he should have 
another opportunity of calling their atten- 
tion to a similar subject. He had_.no 
wish to interrupt the necessary works 
going on, by an inconvenient proposition ; 
but he was anxious to see the accounts he 
had spoken of. 

Mr. Grey Bennet said, he would support 
the motion of the member for Corfe 
Castle. For his own part, he wished the 
hon. Secretary would inform the com- 
mittee who the architect was, in order 
that the public might know whom to 
avoid. .While he wished that they might 
not again run the risk of wasting so much 
money, and of decidedly violating every 
thing like taste, he was equally anxious 
to know who they were, who had over- 
looked the plans for these alterations, in 
order that such supervisors might not, be 
put again in requisition. 

Mr. Herries said, that there was an ace 
count of expenses at present incurred in 
these public works, amounting to 10,800/., 
which should be furnished forthwith. 

Mr. G. Bennet said, he was still unin- 
formed who was the architect, and who 
the members of the committee of taste, 
at the time when his plans were furnished, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer cone 
fessed that he was not all surprised that 
this subject should have attracted the 
attention of the House. He did think it 
necessary that some alteration should take 
place in the system upon which these 
works were carried on. The. answer to 
the hon. member for Shrewsbury must be 
what his hon: friend anticipated in asking 
the question; the architect. was Mr. 
Soane;. the authority under which these 
alterations had taken place, was the Board 
of Works ; and he thought it very desira- 
ble that henceforward the, public respon- 
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sibility for all works of this kind should 
be vested in the Treasury. The fact was, 
that at present the Treasury was not re- 
sponsible for these matters, and of course 
could not control the high notions which 
the architect or the Board of Works 
might have formed of the taste in which 
buildings of this kind should be erected. 
He conceived the proper duty of the 
Board of Works to be to take care that 
the old public works should be kept in 
repair, and that proper materials should 
be provided for the new ones. He would 
endeavour: to frame some system upon 
which there should be in that House some 
officer like himself, responsible for what 
occurred in his department, and upon 
which the whole power might be vested 
in the Treasury. 

Mr. Tennyson observed, that the build- 
ings of the old palace at Westminster 
were almost sacred in this country, as the 
birth-place or abode of our early kings 
and princes. The hon. member for Corfe 
Castle had well remarked, that they seem- 
ed all now devoted to destruction. It 
might be necessary to remove some part 
to make room for the new buildings carry- 
ing on in the vicinity ; but what had be- 
come of the painted chamber, about the 
beauty of which so much had been said ? 
What was the character of the building 
raised in its place? Could any thing be 
more incongruous, or more inconsistent ? 
He understood it was also the intention 
to remove the House of Lords ; which, by 
the by, was about the very finest room in 
London. But in what taste was it pro- 
posed to rebuild the House ?—In the 
Gothic; or the Grecian? ‘The hon. gen- 
tleman animadverted in strong terms on 
the incongruous absurdities that were 
manifested in the modern additions of 
mongrel architecture evinced in the new 
entrance to the House of Lords, and 
expressed his obligations to the hon. mem- 
ber for Corfe Castle for bringing forward 
the matter. ; 

Mr. Hume spoke of the condition of 
the Record-office behind Abingdon- 
street. Having occasion last session to 
consult some records, he found it impos- 
sible to. decipher them, such was their 
damp and neglected state. It was true 
the building was fire-proof; but the ac- 
cess to it was singularly inconvenient. 
Himself_and his friends were obliged to 
go, in single file, up a narrow staircase, 
between walls that were seven feet in 
thickness, but little calculated for the 
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purposes of facility or convenience. He 
hoped the chancellor of the Exchequer 
would pay some attention to the subject, 
and consider what plan could be adopt- 
ed to remedy the defects which he had 
pointed out. 

Mr. Croker agreed with his right hon. 
friend, that there ought to be a responsi- 
ble person in that House, answerable as 
well for the plan as for the execution of 
‘all great national works. It was not 
merely the expense which must attend 
this or any other work, nor its inapplica- 
bility to the purpose for which it was 
erected, but also the disgrace which it 
might reflect on the national taste, that 
nm to be considered by parliament. 
‘Taking this view of the subject, he had 
always thought that the discretion would 
be best lodged with the Treasury ; and he 
was glad to find that his right hon. friend 
was of the same opinion. He was cer- 
tain that, when they saw there was a real 
control over the erection of public works ; 
when they saw that a system of good 
taste was adhered to; the people would 
no longer allow themselves to be charged, 
as had hitherto been the case, with nig- 
gardliness in granting sufficient funds for 
the construction of necessary public 
buildings, because they would not wish to 
sanction the formation of a structure that 
would only be a monument of their own 
disgrace. Hehad seen it stated in the 
newspapers, that that fine ancient edifice, 
the painted chamber, was about to be 
taken down, that building whieh five hun- 
dred years ago was denominated per- 
illustre in every part of Europe and which 
had ever been viewed as the most perfect 
and beautiful specimen of art which that 
day afforded. It was the oldest of our 
national works, and united within itself 
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the grandeur of architecture with the ele- 
gance of painting. He should feel a very. 
great degree of regret if this building 
which, five hundred years ago had been 
celebrated in Europe, should now be con- 
signed to destruction. He understood 
from a gentleman in all respects calcola- 
ted to give an opinion on the subject, that 
the state of tlie paintings and buildings was 
perfectly surprising—that the walls ‘were 
as ‘firm 'as if only built yesterday. It 
would give him the greatest pain if this 
ancient building were pulled down forthe 
purpose of erecting one of those mo- 
dern gew-gaws which ‘were raised in a 
month, and disappeared almost as soon. 
He should be exceedingly rejoiced if he 
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-heard from his right hon. friend, that no 
consent would be given to the destruc- 


tion of this ancient building, unless some |. 


better reasons than any which he had yet 
heard were adduced in support of that 
proceeding. 

Mr. Hume inquired whether, in the es- 
timate now before the committee, the ex- 

enditure for the repairs of St. James’s 
alace was included? 

Mr. Herries answered, that the expen- 
diture referred to was not included in that 
estimate. . 

Sir J. Mackintosh said, that the system of 
undistinguishing destruction with respect 
to ancient royal palaces, andother venera- 
ble buildings, which had been so prevalent 
of late years wasnotin unison with the feel- 
ings and sentimentsof Englishmen,and had 
certainly been carried a great deal too far. 
The most venerable remains ofantiquity had 
beenremoved with very little regret or con- 
sideration. The palace of Westminster was 
of very great antiquity, and ought to be 
held in peculiar reverence, in consequence 
of the scenes which, in former times, had 
taken place in it. It was there that the con- 
Stitution of this country was finally settled. 
It ought, not therefore, to be touched. The 
pulling down of buildings which had been 
tthe scene of such important and interest- 
ing transactions was almost sacrilegious. 
It tended to destroy national feeling and 
moral sentiment. It was calculated. to 
weaken that due veneration which ought 
to be cherished for what had been so well 
done by our ancestors, and which had 
been left by them as.a sacred legacy to 
their posterity. For upwards of three hun- 
dred years theconferences between thetwo 
Houses of Parliament had been held in the 
painted chamber; and he should greatly 
lament if any profane hand were suffered 
to pull it down. He could not help ad- 
verting to the new building which now 
showed its front so impudently inthe face 
of. Westminster Abbey. That building 
was called Grecian—for no other reason 
that he could conceive, but that it. was 
not English, it was not national so it had 
been denominated Grecian... He only 
regretted, if a necessity existed for the 
erection of the new courts, that it should 
have been carried to the north entrance 
of Westminster-hall, which -had. been so 
well restored, but which was now dis- 
graced and deformed by the contiguity of 
the new structure. As anhon. friend ob- 
served to him, that. building, if it: were 
Grecian, must be of the Boeotian order. 
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He, however, instead-of calling, it. Gre- 
cian, must denominate it most; barbarous. 

Mr. Herries observed, that the vote 
now before the committee had nothing to 
do with the royal palace of St. James's, a 
charge on the civil list of 40,0001. being ap- 
plicable to repairs making in that quarter. 
. Mr. Hume thought that, looking at the 
state of those buildings, it would be better 
to pull down the whole of them and ereet 
a new palace. We ought.to have a pa- 
lace suitablé to the dignity of the mo- 
narch of this country, instead of suffers 
ing ourselves to be laughed at. by every 
state in Europe, for not having a building 
fit for a royal residence. The most pett 
sovereigns abroad were possessed of sa | 
finer buildings in every respect, . than 
those in which our sovereign was lodged. 
It would be much better to take down St. 
James’s palace, than to squander away 
large sums in tasteless repairs. . 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that as to the palace of ‘St. James, he 
could not see that the repairs: ought to 
occasion any reproach for want of taste, 
since the national character of that build- 
ing had been entirely preserved; and he 
thought that what had been done would 
be found of material advantage to the 
public, so far as they were concerned ; 
and doubtless, they were concerned in 
having a proper.access to the royal pa- 
lace.. He agreed in.what had been said 
on the subject of royal palaces. in town. 
He admitted that there was not a royal 
residence in London at all commensurate 
with the wealth of the country, or the dig- 
nity of the monarch. The hon. gentle, 
man ‘must, however, be, aware, that to 
build a palace.on a commensurate scale 
of magnificence, would create.a very 
great expense. Besides, it should be 
recollected, that the alterations at. St. 
James’s had been commenced under cir- 
cumstances extremely different from those 
which prevailed at the present moment, 
He apprehended, that if, two years. ago, 
a, million, or a million .and.a half, had been 
demanded for the erection of a palace, 
such a proposition would not have ,been 
esioell with any great degree of appro- 
bation. . nahi 

Colonel Davies did not think the alter- 
ation was.a.good one. St. James’s palace 
looked more like an almshouse than a 
kingly residence, and was a disgrace to 
the country. . 

Sir T. Baring said, they had a. great 
number of palaces, many of which might 
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be pulled down with advantage. They 
had St. James’s palace, Hampton-court 
palace, Buckingham-house, Kew-palace, 
Kensington-palace and at Brighton — 
had a building he knew not what to call 
it, but he believed it was sometimes styled 
the Kremlin. Now, instead of voting 
300,000/.,° for Windsor-palace and 
40,000/. for repairs in public buildings, it 
would be much better to dispose of the 
ground on which St. James’s palace stood 
and with the produce they might build a 
palace in some- more appropriate ‘situa- 
tion and unite with it a gallery for the 
reception of specimens of the fine arts at 
a small additional expense. Kew might be 
disposed of, St James’s might be disposed 
of and a splendid palace erected in a suita- 
ble situation. Carlton-house might be 
the private town residence of the mo- 
narch, and Windsor his place of residence 
during the summer. 

Mr. Bright admitted that they had no 
palace in England at all to be compared 
with those which were to be found in 
other countries, Still, he was decidedly 
opposed to the expenditure of a large 
sum of money on the erection of a new 
palace. - 

Mr. James said, they ought not to 
think of building a new palace until the 
war-taxes were taken off. 

Sir M. W. Ridley said, he would put 
it to any individual in that House, or out 
of it, whether there was any person in his 
majesty’s dominions, so ill lodged, consi- 
dering his rank as his majesty was? A 
large sum of money, in different small re- 
pairs and embellishments, had been hi- 
therto thrown away. But a good oppor- 
tunity now occurred to put an end to that 
error. Carlton-house was in such a state, 
that it could not long go on, umless it re- 
ceived substantial repairs. The founda- 
tion was not good, and the walls were in 
a bad state. Both required substantial 
repairs. It would require a considerable 
time and a large sum of money, to erect 
a palace: but he called on the House to 
place his majesty in a suitable. situation, 
which would render it unnecessary to 
build a palace at this moment. Those 
trifling repairs in the different palaces 
should be stopped, and means. should be 
taken to provide for the erection of a 
grand national palace at once. It would 
be true economy in the end. 

Lord Milton said, he was sorry to see 
gentlemen vying with each other in re- 
commending the erection of buildings: 
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which must lay the country under a very 
heavy expense. It was teo much be- 
cause they were gradually extricating 
themselves from their difficulties, be- 
cause the country was in a better state 
than it had been in for some years, that. 
therefore they should immediately run the 
race of extravagance and profusion. | His : 
chief reason for rising was, to notice the. 
proposal of the hon, baronet who wasans. 
xious for the sale of some of the royal pa- 
laces. This was a very favourite notion’ 
with some persons, but he hoped it would : 
never be acted on. At Jeast. he trusted 
that Hampton-court would not be select- 
ed either for sale or destruction. . One 
circumstance must ever endear it to Eng-- 
lishmen: it had been the residence of : 
the great founder of their liberties, king 
William. ios 
Mr. Grey Bennet thought this sum 
40,000/. ought to be voted for the at-: 
tainment of some decided specific object. ; 
It was demanded for the repair of public . 
buildings; and here there were. three - 
royal residenges not one of them in repais, . 
which were to be improved at the same 
moment. He saw no necessity for this, 
As to a new palace, if he stood alone in, 
that House he would resist the building . 
of any palace at all. 
Sir C. Long said, it was absolutely ne-. 
cessary to grant money for this purpose, - 
if they wished to keep the buildings in 
existence. . As to the question of taste, . 
which.had been referred to, the commit- , 
tee to whom allusion had been made, had , 
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nothing to do with the charge that had 
been insinuated against them. Of hat : 
committee, his hon. friend (Mr. Bankes), 
as well as himself was a member; and . 
his hon. friend must know, that their bu- , 
siness was limited to the deciding on 
drawings for national monuments. With 
regard to the new courts (he would not, 
call them Grecian, for certainly their ar- 
chitecture was not Grecian; nor any.thing : 
else that he knew of), the only reason he 
could perceive for building. them -by the 
door of Westminster-hall was, that there , 
had been buildings there before. 


CALEDONIAN CANAL.] On the.reso- 
lution, “That 13,0001. be granted for 
completing the Works of the Caledonian - 
Canal, for the year 1824,” 

Sir M. W. Ridley hoped the right hon. 
gentleman would repeat the assurance he | 
gave them last session, that this was- the 
only vote that. would be. called for on. 
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account of the Caledonian canal. It was 
time that this expense should be put an 
and to. He certainly would not vote 
for the proposed grant, unless the right 
hon. gentleman pledged himself that no 
more assistance would be asked for from 
parliament. According to the letter of 
the commissioners in 1823, he was led to 
expect that no more money would be 
required. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he had stated last year that he should 
not feel justified in asking for the sum he 
then called for, unless he could refer to 
the limit of expense which was likely to 
be necessary for the completion of this 
work. When he was preparing the esti- 
mates at that period, he had communicat- 
ed with the commissioners and the letter 
which he received in consequence had 
answered the question he had put. There 
was only one object to be attained; 
namely ; that of making the depth of the 
canal uniformly 20 feet throughout its 
whole extent ; and the sum now called 
for would accomplish that abject. All, 
therefore, that was likely to be required 
for the work itself, was the vote now 
before the committee. There was, how- 
ever, another point which related to the 
outstanding claims of individuals through 
whose lands the canal had been cut. It 
would be an extreme injustice to many 
parties, if claims of that nature were not 
considered: it would be most unfair to 
take their lands, and afford them no 
remuneration. 

Mr. J. Smith hoped that this was the 
last vote that would be demanded on 
account of this canal. Would the right 
hon. gentleman give them a direct assur- 
ance that this was clearly, substantively, 
and bona fide the last sum of money that 
would be taken from the public for the 
completion of this work? 

-The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
had no doubt that the view of the com- 
missioners was correct and that the pre- 
sent vote would be sufficient to complete 
the work. 

Mr. Hume wished to know whether the 
income arising from the canal was ever 
likely to support the currentcharges ? 

Mr. Herries said, that that question 
had been asked officially, but the answer 
had not yet arrived. ‘The result of his 
private inquiries had certainly not been 
very satisfactory. 

Mr. Warre was glad to have at last a 
confession from the secretary of the 





Treasury, that the canal was a useless 
speculation, as he (Mr. W.) had always 
pronounced it to be. And this was the 
case even with the aid of steam, an im- 
provement not contemplated when the 
undertaking had been begun. 

Mr.,7. Wilson thought the vote should 
be suspended until a return could be ob- 
tained ofall further claims that were likely 
to accrue from the canal;_ including 
claims on the score of compensation. 

Mr. W. Smith, though he found no 
fault with the original devising of the 
canal, believed nevertheless that it would 
never pay its current charges and the 
interest of the money spent upon it. The 
present vote was a trifle after so much 
expense ; yet he was inclined to wait for 
the return, on account of the claims to 
compensation. If proper arrangements 
had been made in the commencement of 
the undertaking, there was scarcely a pro- 
poe who would not have been glad to 

ave had the canal pass through his lands 
without claiming, or thinking of claiming 
any compensation at all. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that without the grant now asked for, the 
canal would be utterly useless. In its 
present state, a vessel that went in at one 
end, could not, from the want of depth, 
get out at the other. The compensation 
claims could not be so settled as to. be- 
come the subject of an immediate return, 
as any demand which seemed unreasona- 
ble would have to be assessed by ajury. 

Mr. Hume had understood, ten years 
ago, that the greater part of the land- 
owners concerned had acquiesced in the 
canal cutting without compensation. He 
was afraid that some claims had been 
set up from the facility with which others 
had beenallowed. His opinion was, that 
as these were speculating times, the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer should get some 
company to take the thing off his hands. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer. said, 
that if the hon. gentleman would bid, he 
should be happy to receive his tender. 

The vote was then agreed to. 


New Courts oF JUSTICE IN WEsT- 
MINSTER HALL.] . On the resolution, 
‘¢ That 30,000/. be granted,.towards: de- 
fraying the expenses of building the New 
Courts of Justice in Westminster Hall,” 

Mr. Bankes objected to the abominable 
taste in which new buildings of a different 
order of architecture had been grafted on 


to the old Gothic, and which had been 
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donein opposition to many remonstrances, | for the improvement of Windsor Castle ; 


Tt was a decided fault.in the whole plan 
to bring these new buildings into Palace- 
yard, which, when it was once cleared, 
ought never to have been again occupied. 
Before this sum was granted he wished 
to see a detailed statement, of what 
would be necessary to complete this abo- 
minable building. The House should 
also have some security against future 
deformity. At present there was nobody 
who could give the least information con- 
cerning it, The building was so bad, that 
nobody could be found to avow that 
he had projected it. Whatever plans 
might hereafter be adopted, they should 
be conducted on the principle of leaving 
Westminster Abbey and Westminster 
Hall open to public view to the fullest 
extent possible. He, for one, should 
never cease to regret, that any encroach- 
ments had been made on Palace-yard. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
gretted quite as much as his hon. friend, 
the existence of the unpleasant excres- 
cence of which he had so deservedly 
complained. He had seen it for the first 
time in the course of last year, when the 
foundations were already laid, and it was 
unfortunately too late to put a stop to the 
building. The only amends which could 
now be made was to take care that no- 
thing else should be erected so unsightly 
as the project to which his hon. friend ad- 
verted. As to an estimate of the expense 
for completing the building, the House 
might, if it thought necessary, have a 
more detailed statement laid before it ; 
but he could have no objection to say that 
10,000/. more would finish the whole 
building. 
_ Mr. W. Williams fully concurred in 
every statement which had fallen from his 
hon. friend, except one. He did not 
think it was necessary that the building 
should go on. He would recommend, 


instead of granting 40,000/. for complet- 


ing it, that pulling itdown should be sub- 
stituted, and 5,000/. should be granted for 
this purpose. He hoped the House 
would not, by its vote, sanction the com- 
gation of a building which would hand 
them down to posterity as totally deficient 
in. point of taste. 

. Mr. Calvert said, that the materials 
might, almost all of them, be sold, or 
worked up again ; so that the loss would 
be only the price of the labour. 

_ Mr, Grey Bennet had understood, that 
there were extensive projects in agitation 





but he hoped that no part of that magnifi- 
cent old building would be pulled down 
or destroyed, under the pretence of alter- 
ing or improving it. Before this proposed 
alteration was gone into, he trusted the 
plan and estimate would be laid before 
the House. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that when he alluded on a former night 
to Windsor Castle, he had purposely not 
entered into details; but he had no diffi- 
culty in stating, that when he proposed 
to the House to vote the sum, he should 
be ready to give an account of the altera- 
tions intended. Ona former occasion he 
had mentioned, that it was his intention 
to place the money in the hands of com- 
missioners appointed for the purpose ; and 
he had no doubt that those gentlemen 
would fully consider the subject to which 
the hon. gentleman had adverted. No- 
thing he was sure, would be doneto destroy 
the general character of the building ; but 
such conveniences would be added, and 
such alterations made as were necessary. 

Mr. Williams said, that he should move 
that the present vote be postponed. 

Mr. Bernaldeprecated this mode of pro- 
ceeding. His hon. friend seemed to forget, 
that the party most interested in this ques- 
tion was thepublic. At present great incon- 
venience was experienced for want of 
courts, and if the motion for postpone- 
ment were carried, suitors would suffer 
considerably. 

Mr. W. Williams said, he would rather 
the public should suffer some temporar 
inconvenience, than that such buildings 
should remain as a monument to posterity 
of the bad taste of the present age. 

The Solicitor General said, he approved 
of the buildings as little as any man could 
do; but when the question was, whether 
they were togo on or the publicbe exposed 
to very great inconvenience, he could have 
no hesitation in voting for the resolution. 

Mr. Baring hoped that a better system 
would be followed with regard to the New 
Post-office, and complained that. there 
was nobody connected with the govern- 
ment who was responsible for these ridi- 
culous buildings. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
that as to the- Post-office, the House 
would be aware, that the committee to 
which the subject had been referred had 
thought it right to recommend premiums 
for the best architectural design. This 
had been done, and as it could not be ex~ 
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pected that these persons should by inspi- 
ration know what was wanted in the 
interior of a Post-office, the consequence 
had been that a number of beautiful 
designs had been sent ‘in, destitute of all 
practical eg The architect of the 
Post-office had then been applied to, 
who had produced a design which possess- 
ed these interior arrangements; but, 
when Jaid before the Treasury, it appear- 
ed so inapplicable in point of dignity of 
appearance that it was also rejected. It 
then occurred to the noble lord at the 
head of the Treasury and himself, that an 
architect might be selected who would 
furnish a plan, uniting interior utility 
with exterior ornament. Mr. Smirke had 
been selected; and the design he had 
given in possessed every interior conve- 
nience, with sufficient dignity, to recom- 
mend it to the public. 
The resolution was agreed to. ° 


British Museum.] On the resolu- 
tion, “ That 40,000/. be granted, towards 
defraying the expense of Buildings at the 
British Museum for the year 1824,” 

Mr. R. Colborne took that opportunity 
of bearing testimony to the liberality of 
sir George Beaumont, who had made a 
noble gift of a beautiful collection of pic- 
tures to the Museum. The collection, 
though small, contained some of the finest 
specimens of the ancient masters, and he 
trusted it would form the foundation of 
an extensive and valuable gallery. To 
bequeath such a collection to the nation 
would have been liberal in any man; but 
it was doubly liberal to give it during his 
life time. He was confident the example 
would have both admirers and imitators. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he had not alluded to this abject the 
other night, out of delicacy to the indivi- 
dual alluded to. He was fully sensible of 
the extraordinary liberality of that indi- 
vidual, and he trusted that it would lay 
the foundation of a splendid national col- 
lection. 

Sir 7. Baring recommended, that in- 
stead of the British Museum, Somerset- 
house should be completed, and made 
the receptacle. for a national gallery of 

ictures. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that sir George Beaumont had given his 
collection to the British Museum, and 
that it could not therefore be sent to any 
other building. There it would be in 


conjutction ‘with those other collections 
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of the sister arts ‘which would add value 
to the whole. He had understood, that 
Somerset-house, from ‘being so near. the 
Thames, was not’a favourable place for 
pictures, , 

Sir T. Baring said, that sir George 
Beaumont had not given his pictures toa 
building; but to the nation. At present, 
the arts were in a state of unrivalled ex- 
cellence in this country, and it must be 
desirable that they should have a suitable 
abode; which he thought could only be 
found in Somerset-house. He trusted 
government would complete that noble 
structure, 

Sir C. Long explained, that sir George 
Beaumont’s gift had been to the British 
Museum, and was intended to remain in 
conjunction with other works of art de- 
posited there. 

Mr. W. Smith thought, that the eastern 
wing of Somerset-house ought to be 
completed. For thirty years that part 
of this building had remained in a half- 
finished state; as if the nation had not 
had a single farthing to bestow on pur- 
poses of national ornament. 

Mr. Croker thought the eastern wing 
of Somerset-house wou'd make, if com- 
pleted, a noble picture gallery, and would 
be capable of receiving all the works of 
art we were ever likely to possess. He 
would suggest, that the east wing of So- 
merset-house would form an excellent 
place for the exhibition, which at present 
was at the very top of the house. The 
apartments were not large enough, and 
some pictures were obliged to be hung up 
in unfavourable places. He should there- 
fore be very well pleased to see the recom- 
mendation of the hon. baronet carried 
into effect, and the east wing of Somerset 
house completed and appropriated to the 
exhibition. The apartments at present 
appropriated to it might be given to the 
Royal Society for their library, as they 
had a great number of books lying in 
cases. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


PeniTENnTIARY House AT MItBAnk. ] 
On the resolution ‘ That 23,000/. be 
granted to defray the expense of the es- 
tablishment of the Penitentiary-house at 
Milbank, for the 24th June, 1824, to the 
24th June, 1825,” 

Mr. Gordon wished to know from his 
majesty’s government, what was intended 
to be done with this establishment. It 
was ‘now unoccupied, and had been so 
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for six months, and he thought some ex- 
planation on the subject would be de- 
sirable. Lhe 

Mr. Peel said, that the policy of having 
commenced that building had been often 
discussed, so that it was needless now to 
discuss it. It was from motives of hu- 
manity, that the prisoners had been re- 
moved from it in the course of last year. 
As to what might hereafter become of it, 
he should not take upon himself the 
responsibility of sending back. the pri- 
soners without the fullest inquiry. In 
consequence of a conversation. with an 
hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. Bennet), 
whose intention it was, to move for the 
re-appointment of the committee of last 
year, he thought it unnecessary to say 
more upon the subject now, than to as- 
sure the House, that when that commit- 
tee should be appointed, the whole ques- 
tion would be investigated. 

Mr. Gordon said, he did not mean to 
find fault with the removal of the pri- 
soners. He was sure it proceeded from 
motives of humanity, but he thought they 
should not now be called upon to defray 
the annual expenditure when the institu- 
tion wasempty. __ 

Mr. Peel said,, that although the peni- 

tentiary. was empty at present, the pri- 
soners had been removed to the Hulks, 
and this vote went. to: provide for their 
maintenance. In addition to this, some 
alterations were rendered necessary, which 
necessarily increased the expenditure. 
_ Mr.. Holford observed, that it had been 
necessary.to. remove the officers of the 
institution, as well as the prisoners, and 
that also-had added to the expense. 

Mr. Hume objected to the great ex- 
pense of the officers, which was no less 
than 6,000/. This he considered quite 
disproportionate, whilst the victualling of 
1,000 persons at the penitentiary amount- 
ed. only to 8,000/. 

: Sir M. W. Ridley wished to know 
whether there was any objection to lay 
before the House the report of the com- 
mittee of medical men who investigated 
the disease which was prevalent some 
time back at. the Penitentiary?. He was 
the more anxious for the production of 
that: report, because he was inclined to 
think. it would disclose a circumstance 
not. generally known; namely, that dia- 
trhoea_prevailed there for a much longer 
period than was generally supposed... __. 
. Mr. Peel said, that if, the report could 
throw any useful light on the subject, he 
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should not oppose its production; but as 
that would form one of the documents to 
be produced before the committee, he 
thought it would be better that all the in- 
formation should be produced at once, 
and by that means the House would avoid 
prejudging the question. 
- The resolution was agreed to. 

On the resolution, “ That 16,520/. be 
granted, to enable his majesty to grant 
relief to the Toulonese and Corsican emi- 
grants, Dutch naval officers, Saint Do- 
mingo sufferers, and others who have 
heretofore received allowances from his 
majesty, and who from services perform- 
ed, or losses sustained in the British ser- 
vice, have special claims upon his majes- 
ty’s justice and liberality,” 

Colonel Davies objected generally to 
this vote. In the first place, admitting 
the justice of a part of the demand, it 
was much too large; but he could not 
see upon what plea of justice, or of com- 
mon sense, we should be called upon now 
to grant salaries to men for sacrifices 
which had been made, not for us, but for 
the interests of their lawful sovereign. 
He thought it exceedingly hard that now, 
after .the restoration of the Bourbons, 
England should be saddled with the bur~ 
then of paying Frenchmen for supposed 
services, which, if they were ever pera 
formed, were done for the purpose of re- 
storing the French monarch to the throne. 
This vote, to say the least of it, was ex. 
tremely questionable. With respect to 
the St. Domingo sufferers, they.perhaps 
had some claim ; but, after the reduction. 
which he meant to propose, a very liberal 
allowance would still remain for them. 
He should, therefore propose, ‘* That in- 
stead of 16,520/., the sum of 10,520/. be 
substituted.” : 

Mr. Hume seconded the proposition, 
He had hoped, that this year a consider- 
able reduction would have been made; 
instead of which he found an increase. . It 
appeared to him, that on the restoration 
of :Louis 18th to his throne, it was the 
duty of ministers to have stipulated that 
he should have provided for his adherents; 
and he still hoped, that the application 
might not be made in vain. However, of 
this he was quite sure, that the only way 
for the House to make the government 
exert. themselves in the matter, would be 
to refuse.the grant. 

Mr. Herries said, that the increase 
arose from a transfer of a balance of last 
year’s account, which made an apparent 
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increase, whereas in fact there was a real 
reduction of 150/. in the present year. 
“Mr. Gordon concurred in the opposi- 
tion to this vote, and thought his hon. 
friend had put the subject on its proper 
footing. Let parliament refuse the grant, 
and government would soon do away 
with it. 
"The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that at the time of the peace, the govern- 
ment had felt it its duty to see how far a 
beneficial arrangement could be made. 
The negotiation set on foot: with the 
French awe at that time had this 
effect, that all persons who were French 
emigrants merely were to be taken off the 
list; and accordingly they are now actu- 
ally supported by the French king. But 
the case of the others was widely dif- 
ferent. Their claim was founded upon 
services rendered to us in the war against 
France, not as subjects of Louis; but 
they were services of a confidential na- 
ture, which actually had enabled us to 
carry on the war against the enemy; and, 
having enjoyed the benefit of these ser- 
vices, ‘it would be hard if we compelled 
the French government to take upon 
themselves the burthen of compensation. 
It was true, that Toulon was taken in the 
name of the French king, and the vessels 
were surrendered to us-under the name 
of France. We had had the benefit of 
them, and it would be too much now to 
call upon the French king to make good 
the expense, 

Colonel Davies said, that these vessels 
were taken to prevent them from falling 
into the hands of the republicans. In- 
stead of a hardship, he thought it would 
not be going too far to call upon Louis 
to make some compensation for the blood 
and treasure we had lavished in effecting 
his restoration. He thought these people 
had no more claim upon us than upon the 
emperor of China, and was quite satisfied 
that many of them were receiving pen- 
sions from the French government. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
it was impossible that that conn be the 
case, because before they received their 
pensions in this country, they were obliged 
to sign a declaration, stating, that they 
received no pension or allowance from the 
French government, that they were not 
in the service or employment of any fo- 
reign power, and that they had no other 
means of subsistence besides their“ pen- 
sion. 


Colonel Davies said, he had no wish to | 
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| to cast an imputation upon any one, ‘but 
he could produce a letter which: he had 
read to the House two years ago,‘ which 
would distinctly prove the fact. 

The House divided: For the Amend= 
ment, 21. Against it, 49. The resolu- 
tion was then agreed to. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. | 
Tuesday, March 2. 


HEARING OF ApPEALS.] Lord King 
said, he wished to:call their lordships’ at- 
tention to a subject which appeared to 
him to be of great importance. He found 
that his attendance was required in that 
House for hearing appeal causes at the 
bar. Now, he wished to learn, from such 
of their lordships as were better acquaint 
ed with the subject than he could pretend 
to be, whether be was, in consequence of 
this order, which required him to heat 
causes, also bound to vote on them? If 
he must Vote, he was also desirous of 
knowing whether; in the case of his hap- 
pening to withdraw himself before the 

earing of a cause should be concluded, 
he would still be obliged to give his vote 
upon it? If these inquiries should be 
answered in the affirmative, he would then: 


believed, on Monday next. The cause to 
which he alluded was intituled « Connolly 
and wife,” and had been heard before: 
For his part, however, he knew nothing 
of it; and he must therefore beg for in- 
struction from their lordships how he was 
to vote. . He had no idea whatever of the 
case, and was most anxious to do no in- 
justice either to Connolly or his wife. 
But, would none of their lordships tell 
him what he was todo? Was he to take. 
a hint from some one of the big wigs 
which their lordships occasionally saw 
rising a few inches above the bar? Or 
was he to be directed by that equilateral 
triangular hat which lay there? [looking 
towards the woolsack,.] Or might he 
vote, as was done in some cases, without 





proxy? Their lordships: had, in their 
| wisdom determined, that each peer was 
‘to hear only fractions of causes ; but, 
| how was this to be reconciled with the 
| mode of voting by wholesale? Now, if 
| vote he must on the above ease, he 
| hoped their lordships would put him. in 
| ossession of the means of voting rightly. 
He should doubtless be furnished ‘with 





be glad to be informed, how he should 
act on a cause which was to come on; he: 


hearing any thing on the subject, by 
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the notes which he supposed the peers 
who had already sat on the case must 
have taken; for they were the judges, 
and it was the practice of judges to 
take notes of the causes which were 


-heard before them. Their lordships well 


knew the value which was placed on the 
notes of judges, and:he would wish those 
taken in that House to be printed. If, 


however, it should unfortunately happen 


that the peers who. had: heard this case, 
had taken no notes, and that he would 
nevertheless be required to vote on it, 


_then..he would most humbly beg of their 


lordships to amend their order, and di- 
rect that all peers sitting on appeals, 
should keep notes of the cases they heard. 
Thus their lordships would have be- 
fore them the wisdom and_ information 
of their predecessors, and the labours of 


. the sitting part of the peers would enable 


those who had to vote, to perform their 
judicial functions properly. This new 
mode of hearing causes, he believed, had 
been invented for the purpose of expe- 
diting the business of the House; but 
it: appeared to him to -have only the 
effect of keeping away the noble and 


‘learned Jord whom he considered the 


most efficient judge of appeal causes. 
The noble and learned lord was a very 


great friend of the church; but, what | 
would the noble and learned lord say to | 
_@-reetor, who, wishing to be relieved 


from the burthen of his clerical duties, 
should get a curate.to perform them for 


-him, but instead of paying the curate 


out of his own emoluments should leave 


‘him to be paid by the parish? This 
_ would doubtless appear to the noble and 


learned lord a very singular arrangement. 
Having put one ecclesiastical case, he 
would, with their lordships’ leave, suppose 
another. What would be’ thought of a 
bishop, or a clergyman, who should de- 


_Clare from his pulpit, that a person had 


stated “an utter falsehood ?”? What 
would the noble and learned lord think of 
the reverend person who should thus ex- 


' press himself respecting the character of 
. agother, in a place where what he said 


could not be answered? He was quite 
sure that the noble and Jearned lord 
would be.the last man in the world to 
give his approbation to such conduct. 


- STATE OF Inzvanp.] The Earl of 
Darnley said, he had to apologize to their 


_ Jordships for the change he had thought it 


necessary to make in-his motion for sum- 
VOL. X. oe 
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moning the House. They. were aware 
that be had given notice of his intention 
to bring forward, on this day, a very ex- 
tensive question relative to the state of 
Ireland ; but as he could not at the present 
time expect the assistance of many noble 
lords intimately acquainted with Irish 
affairs, and as he had reazon to hope that 
those noble lords would be able to attend 
at a future period, he had resolved to 
postpone his motion. Another reason had 
also induced him to postpone it; namely, 
his wish to collect the most accurate and 
ample information, before he proceeded to 
call their lordships’ attention to the sub- 
ject. He had intended to move that day 
for a great variety of papers tending to 
illustrate the state of Ireland; but he 
would now confine himself to those docu- 
ments to the production of which he 
understood there would be no objection. 
It appeared from what had taken place 
elsewhere, that it was intended to take off 
the bounty at present granted on the 
exportation of Irish Jinen—to take it 
gradually off from the fine, but immediately 
from the coarse. Considering the state 
| of Treland, this. was a most important 
feature in the financial arrangement of the 
chancellor of the Exchequer for the year; 
and he was surprised that it did not occur 
to his majesty’s ministers, that the taking 
off the bounty on Irish linens, and espe- 
' cially so suddenly off the coarse linen, 
must tend greatly to increase the evil 
under which that country laboured, which 
was the want of employment. He thought 
_ that the same political considerations which 
_ had last year prevented the removal of the 
| duty on foreign linen, should have, on 
, thé present occasion, saved the infant 
manufacture of the north of Ireland. 
| If the bounty were taken off the coarse 
linen, the manufacture of which was but 
‘recently established, a great addition 
| would be made to the distress of the 
| Starving population. And here he could 
not help noticing an item of the public 
| expenditure, as it had been arranged in 
another place, in consequence of the 
‘receipt of part of the debt due to this 
country by Austria. He had formerly 
expressed an opinion, that not a farthing 
of that debt would be repaid. The sum 
received was called a‘ God-send;”’ and 
he had no objection to the term, but he 
thought it would with great propriety be 
called so, if the money were employed in 
rescuing the distressed population of the 
grt Ireland from starvation. In this 
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way it would be much better applied than 
in repairing royal palaces, or building | 
churches; to which objects, however, | 
as far as they were necessary, he had no | 
‘objection to the application of public mo- | 
ney. He believed, indeed, that in the! 
metropolis the power of hearing divine | 
service was confined almost exclusively to 
the rich, and that in Ireland the greater 
part of the Protestant churches were in a 
‘state of dilapidation. He must again ex- 
‘press his surprise, that the Austrian God- 
,send was not allowed to fall upon Ireland, 
instead of being applied in the way pro- 
posed by the chancellor of the Exchequer. | 
_He must, however, repeat, that he had 
no objection to building churches, if they 
were really wanted; and he had always 
_been en advocate for keeping Windsor 
Castle in repair, but wished that no sum 
‘beyond what was necessary should be so 
expended. With regard to the papers he | 
‘wished to obtain, he should now move for | 
an account of all the sums granted by | 
parliament for public works, and for the | 
employment of the poor in Ireland during | 
.tae last seven years; for sums advanced 
by way of loans ‘of Exchequer-bills or | 
otherwise; the sums paid on the present- | 
ments of grand juries; the payments out | 
of the consolidated fund, &c. But-he did 
“not think he could do full justice to the 
task he had undertaken, without stating | 
‘ the truth, and the whole truth, respecting | 
the church establishment of Ireland. He | 
' thereforeintended to move for anaccount of ' 
the number of parishes and parish church- 
_es in Ireland ; the extent of the parishes; 
the number of families residing in each; 
the number of communicants in the estab- 
‘ished churches; the number of Roman 
’ Catholic families; and other documents | 
of this kind. In moving for these papers | 
he had no other wish than that of bringing | 
_ under the consideration of their lordships, 
the real situation of Ireland. The noble | 
_ earl concluded by moving for the papers | 
~ he had described ; and also that their Jord- 
_ Ships, be summoned for the 5th of April 
“ext. 
The Earl of Liverpool assured their 
Jordships, that he wished not on the 
present occasion to say one word as to the 
general question. Neither did he rise to 
, Oppose the motion, to which he had no 
_ objection; but he wished to say a few. 
words on two subjécts, which had been 
‘‘adverted to by the nobie earl. The first 
was relative to that sum of money which 
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had been called a ** God-send,”* and which, 
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the noble ear] was surprised, had not been 
in great part appropriated to Ireland. 
But their lordships must be aware, that 


'the whole of that sum had been in- 


cluded in the general account of the re- 


‘sources for the year; and if two specific 


portions of it had been mentioned by the 
chancellor of the Exchequer, as appro- 
priated to building churches, and repair- 
ing Windsor Castle, they must be con- 
sidered as coming from the general re- 


| sources of the country. The noble earl, 


however, appeared to suppose that, while 
these sums were so appropriated, no mo- 
ney whatever was granted for Ireland. 
Why, the very reverse was the fact. 
Large sums were every year voted for that 
country, and while the noble earl com- 
plained of the moneybeing spent here, it 
was a fact, that only Ireland and Scotland 
had recently received grants of the 
public mouey. Except public works 
which were necessarily carried on in 
England, there were no grants of money 
whatever for this country. Exchequer 
bills; indeed, bearing interest, had some. 
times been advanced, but no money had 
been bestowed as absolute gifts. In 
Scotland and Ireland, the contrary was 
the case; and at this moment there were 
several works going on in the latter 
country at the public expense. He 
thought it proper to make these observa- 
tions, to set the House right as to the 
statement of the noble earl, and not to let 
it be supposed, that the government and 
parliament had never granted money for 
the service of Ireland. The other point to 
which he ‘wished to’call the attention of 
their lordships was, the bounties on linen. 
In his mind, there could be no doubt as to 
the general question. There could be no 
greater absurdity than to grant a bounty 
which was to be taken out of the pockets 
of the people on the exportation of a 
commodity manufactured by them. It 
was another question, however, when 
such a bounty had been established, to 
decide whether it should be immediately 
taken offor not. If any. exportation of 
coarse linen took place under this systein 
it might, indeed, be an injury to change 
it; but there was'no exportation of coarse 
linen from Ireland, and ‘this, therefore, 
was for that trade ‘which’the noble earl 
wished to protect only a nominal advan- 


‘tage; and he could hot believe that the 


loss of a nominat advantage could ‘be: of 
any injury to-the linen'trade. ' ‘He should 
not oppose’the motion. - . 
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Lord King was aware that there was no 
want of grants of the public money. 
There were Irish jobs, Scotch jobs, and 
Church jobs in abundance, but the most 
enormous job of all was the 100,000/. a 
year to the Irish churches. 

The motions were agreed to. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, March 2. 

IntsH MintnG Company.] Sir H. 
Parnell said, he had a petition to present 
from an association in Ireland, denominat- 
ed the Hibernian Mining Society, praying 
the House to take no measures that 
may impede their efforts in the working of 
the mines in Ireland. It was gratifying 
to observe, that the shares in this under- 
taking had been purchased up so rapidly, 
and that individuals were found who were 
ready toembark their capital in the spe- 
culation. But, at the same time, it was 
worth considering whether it would be 
expedient for. parliament to invest them 
with the powers of a joint stock company. 
Experience had proved, that the powers 
conferred upon public companies had 
generally ledto negligence in the con- 
duct of their business. 

Sir J. Newport said, if there was any 
country in the world which, more than 
another, required encouragement as to 
the investing of capital, it was Ireland ; 
and when an undertaking was set on foot 
to extract from the earth the treasures 
which he believed Ireland possessed, he 
hoped the House would not be backward 
in granting, nota monopoly, for to mono- 
polies he was opposed, but all the assist- 
ance which they could bestow with safety 
and justice; and that they would Jook 
with a favourable eye upon the disposition 
to Jay out in Ireland that capital which 
was so much called for. 

Fisuertés or Scoti.anp.] Mr. Hume 


+ mee a petition from the merchants, | 
» -extended to the county magistrates of 


and other inhabitants of 
They complained that the 


bankers, 
Arbroath. 


salmon fisheries of Scotland had been 


much impeded by a-recent interpretation 
which had been put upon ‘hie laws, 
which prohibited the. use of a certain kind 
‘of nets, by means of which great quantities 
of salmon used to be caught. The conse- 
quence of this was, that a monopoly was 
now throwninto a few hands. The peti- 
tioners stated, that they understood a bill 
was about to be brought into parliament 
which would have an injurious effect upon 
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' convicted, 
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their interests, and they humbly prayed, 
that the House would enact no law whicli 
would injure them, and consequently 
affect the community at large. He felt it 
necessary to state, that in his opinion the 
allegations in the petition were quit® cor- 
rect, and he, therefore, hoped the House 
would turn their attention to the subject. 


ComMITMENTS’ By MAGISTRATES. } 
Mr. Hume said, he had some nig!its back 
presented a petition to the House from an 
individual, complaining of the conduct of 
a police magistrate, who bad sentenced 
him to prison without sufficient evidence: 
He had then stated, that it was his inten 
tion to submit a motion to the House on 
the subject, the result of which, he ex- 
pected, would explain the whole conduct 
of the magistrates of the metropolis and 
. its neighbourhood. He had'communicaté 
ed to the Secretary of State for the home 
department his intention of moving for 
certain documents, and the right how. 
gentleman had said he had no objection. 
He should therefore move, * That there 
be laid before the House, a return of the 
number of persons committed to’ Newgate 
orany other prison in London, Middlesex, 
and Surrey, from the several police offices, 
| by the severa! magistrates of the city of 
! London, and of the counties of Middle- 
| sex, and Surrey, in the years 1821, 1822, 
and 1823; stating the number of persons 
| committed from each office, and the nume 
ber committed to each prison; the num- 
| ber of those committed against whom bills 

were found by the grand jury, the number 
‘convicted, and the number acquitted ; 
distinguishing the number of those dis- 
charged, on verdict of not guilty, from 
those discharged from the non-appearance 
of witnesses or prosecutors; end also the 
number of commitments of those so 
acquitted, and- discharged 








respectively. 
Mr. Sumner asked, whether thensstion 


Middlesex and Surrey, or was coufined 
to the police magistrates ? 

Mr. Hume said, that his return would 
extend to the county magistrates ? 

Mr. Summer said, if ‘the motion. bad 
been confined to the magistrates of Lon 
don, he should have no objection to it’; 
but he was decidedly opposed to the pracs 
‘tice of bringing before the public on atl 
occasions the names of magistrates.’ ‘The 
office ‘was attended ‘with great trouble 
and inconvenience, and he was persuaded 
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that no gentlemen would be found to un- 
dertake the duties of the office, if their 
names were to be shewn up whenever it 
suited the pleasure ofany member of the 
House. He should therefore take the 
sense of the House upon the question. 

Lord Althorp said, he wa’ never more 
surprised in his life than at the statement 
of the hor. gentleman. He was himself 
@ county magistrate, and he should be 
ashamed if he objected to his name being 
‘produced upon any occasion, and subject- 
ed to the fullest inquiry. He was sure he 
spoke the sense of every country gentle- 
man in England of sound principles, when 
he said that they would never object to 
have their names produced, or would 
never shun inquiry. 

Mr. Maberly rose, to enter his protest 

against the doctrine which had been laid 
down by the hon. gentleman, respecting 
county magistrates. He was himself in 
the habit of acting frequently in a town 
which required the constant attention of 
several magistrates, and he was sure they 
would have no objection to the motion. 
He considered the observations of the 
hon. member, 2s a slur upon the magis- 
trates of Surrey ; and he would protest 
on behalf of nine-tenths of them, against 
such an imputation. 
_ Sir E. Knatchbull complained, that the 
hon. gentleman had stated no reasonable 
grounds, to induce the House to accede 
to hismotion, but seemed to considerit asa 
matter of course. He therefore thought 
his hon. friend was quite justified in oppos- 
ing it. But, there was another objection 
to the production of these returns; 
namely, that it would be attended with 
great trouble, expense, and inconvenience. 
Unless the hon, member stated some good 
grounds for complying with the motion, 
he should feel it his duty to oppose it. 

Mr. Hume said, he had thought it was 
fresh in the recollection of the House, 
‘that when he had called their attention to 
this subject, he held in his hand a return 
of the commitments by magistrates in 
London, and magistrates of other places, 
from which it appeared, that the greater 
part of those who had been committed by 
the London magistrates, had been con- 
victed ; from which he inferred, that a 
greater degree of attention must have 
been bestowed on the sifting-of the evi- 
desive ‘before committal. If be had sup- 
posed that any opposition would have 
been given ‘to: 
brought dewn a decument which -wes 


} the motion, he would have: 
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called the calendar of the Old. Bailey, . 
From this it would appear, that, of the 
number of individuals committed to. pri- 
son, one halfweredischarged without trial, 
or any evidence having been produced. 
Let the House figure to itself such a state 
of things as 1400 human beings commit- 
ted to different gaols, on the warrants of 
the miagistrates, 600 of whom were dis- 
charged subsequently! What objection, 
in the. name of common sense, could 
there exist to the return of the fact? It 
could impute misconduct to none but 
those who deserved it. He must do the 
Secretary of State for the home depart- 
ment the justice so say, that when the 
resolution was shewn to him, he did not 
anticipate any objection, although he did 
not see the necessity for demanding the 
names of the unpaid magistracy. It 
struck him at the time that no one could 
object to the return of the names who did 
not feel that those magistrates had acted 
wrong. 

Mr. Ashurst said, that his fears arose 
from the probability that imputations . 
would be thrown upon the magistrates 
which they would not possess the means 
of refuting. 

Mr, Denman was astonished at the ex- 
traordinary reason given for opposing the 
production of this return. What! was the 
proposition to be entertained, that as the 
powers of the magistracy were increased, 
they were to be made irresponsible ? 
The unpaid magistracy must not be sub- 
jected to the possibility of aspersions be- 
ing cast on their character. Then, on 
what ground was it that the police magis- 
trates were to be exposed to imputations? 
Their labours were much more extensive 
and equally useful, The paid magistracy 
were, it was to be recollected, amenable 
to the home office, as well as to the 
House of Commons, and yet it was con- 
tended in that House, that it would be 
felt as a considerable hardship to call for 
any disclosure respecting the conduct of 
the unpaid magistracy! Ifsuch a feel- 
ing was to be permitted to prevail—if 
that House sanctioned the irresponsibility 
called for—then that body of mazistrates 
would become an intolerable nuisance. 
Look at the variety of new powers that 
every session, somehow or other, these 
Magistrates were acquiring. Let it look 
at. the trespass act, and the many other 
acts, that gave the right of summary cor- 
ection ; andthe House must feel that. it 








“was of the utmost consequence to watch 
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the conduct of the magistracy with a con- 
stitutional vigilance. He should state an 
instance that happened before himself and 
other magistrates, that shewed the enorm- 
ous power that was given to that body by 
acts of parliament. A man was charged 
before them, under the statute of obstruct- 
ing the highway. The proof was, that he 
had asked a person at the entrance of 
Doctors’ Commons whether he wanted a 

roctor. He saw that the person on leav- 
ing the carriage was in black, and thought 
that he probably wanted to execute some 
business in the Commons. This interrup- 
tion on the footpath amounted to an ob- 
struction on the highway, under the 
express statute, and the magistrates were 
compelled to convict. Had the whole 
penalty been enforced, the man charged 
must -have paid five pounds or gone to 
gaol for three months. ~ Unless that 
House exercised a due degree of circum- 
spection, was it not to be feared, that 
such monstrous powers would be abused ? 
In place of limiting the information sought 
for, he would wish it to be extended to 
every county in England. As to the 
fears expressed by hon. members, lest 
magistrates should be exposed to unwar- 
rantable imputations, he could not see on 
what ground such an apprehension exist- 
ed. With respect to the expense, that 
would be altogether trifling. 

Mr. Sumner denied that the unpaid ma- 
gistracy was uncontrolled, they were sub- 
ject to that most powerful control, the super- 
intendence of the court of King’s-bench. 

Sir R. Heron avowed himself as a coun- 
ty magistrate most solicitous to have his 
conduct fully investigated. The public 
superintendance ought to be exercised 
for the good of the people. As the Tres- 
pass act had been mentioned he must say, 
that he expected some member of influ- 
ence would have before now moved for the 
repeal of that most unconstitutional act, by 
which a British subject might be punished 
for any thing, or for nothing. 

The Attorney General expressed him- 
self most ready to subscribe to the prin- 
ciple, that every abuse of the administra- 
tion of criminal justice should be fully 
investigated. The object of the motion 
was, to ascertain if any magisterial 
mismanagement existed in the ad- 
joining counties to the metropolis, as 
compared with similar returns from the 
metropolis. He would therefore suggest, 
that in the first stage the returns might 


be made, with the omission of the names. 
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of the committing magistrates. The. re- 
turn would either substantiate the fact, a8 
to the commitments and discharges stated 
by the hon.-member, or it would not. If 
it did not, there would be no further’ ne- 
cessity for inquiry ; if it did bear out his 
statement, then it would be open for him 
to follow.it up, by calling upon the House 
to require the names of the magistrates. 
To the motion thus modified, he should 
have no objection. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he consi- 
dered the stipendiary magistrates, as 
of the government, to stand in a 
different situation from the county 
magistrates. He meant, that the con- 
duct of the former was necessarily more 
open to inquiry. The motion, as pro- 
p«-sed to be modified, he certainly should 
not object to. 

Mr. Denison approved of the sugges- 
tion of the attorney-general. As to his 
own conduct as a magistrate, he wished 
to have it fully investigated ; and he felt 
himself bound in justice to say, that there 
was not a more diligent, anxious, . or 
praiseworthy body, than the magistrates 
of Surrey. based 2h 

Mr. Alderman Thompson instanced a 
case that had come before himself, where 
the accused parties, amounting to three, 
were committed on the clearest evidence; 
but, in consequence of the prosecutor de- 
clining to prosecute, they were discharged 
without trial. And yet, by sucha return, an 
imputation would be thrown upon him. 

Mr. Grey Bennet, as a magistrate of 
Surrey, expressed himself anxious for the 


‘fullest publicity. He also bore his tes- 


timony to the respectability of the magis- 
tracy of that county. 

Mr. Hume said, that when he first 
intended to move for these returns, he 
never contempiated any objection thereto. . 
The object he had in view was, that hav- 
ing had presented to him the names of 
some three, four, or five magistrates, he 
was anxious to have the regular returns, 
in order to compare the statements he 
had received with the official decuments, 


‘He should then have been able to ascer- 


tain what was the more advisable course 
to take. He had no objection, however, 
to shape the motion so astu meet the 
suggestion of the attorney-general. « 
‘The motion so modified was then 
agreed to. 


ExParTATION oF BriTisH Woot.} 


‘Mr. Stuart Wortley said, he roseto present 
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a petition to which he begged the atten- 
tion of the House generally, and particu- 
larly that of his right hon. friend, the 
chancellor of the Exchequer. In the ex- 
position which his right hon. friend had 
made last. Monday week of the financial 
state of the country, he had expressed 
an intention cf relieving the Wool duties 
by a reduction of sixpence to one penny, 
and at the same time of allowing the free 
export of English wool. On the latter 
part of that proposition, he had taken the 
opportunity of expressing to his right 
hon, friend his opinion the next day. He 
now held in his hand a number of petitions 
signed by 12,500 of his constituents, 
praying the interposition of that House, 
-against any such measure being carried 
into effect. These petitioners, amon-st 
other allegations, stated, that the leng 
wool was the exclusive growth of this 
country, most essential to our own manu- 
factures, and they pray that it may nat 
be permitted to be exported ; but that if 
the House should differ from them, that 
they at least should be heard by counsel. 
A law which had existed for centuries 
should not be changed, without allowing 
the parties whose interests were affected, 
an opportunity of stating their case before 
a committee of that House. He consi- 
dered that the proposed measure began at 


the wrong end. Before we opened the ex- | 


port we should have relieved the raw ma- 
terial from all duties. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Excise Licexces.| Mr. F. Palmer | 


presented a petition from the licensed vic- 
tuallers of Reading, against the Excise 
Licences. He trusted the House would 


take the subject into their serious consi- | 


deration, as it was one of great importance 
_and as the existing system was the cause 
of considerable injustice. 

Mr. Monck trusted the House would 
feel the impo:tance of relieving the nation 


from these licenses, which operated as a | 


kind of poll-tax. It was the most unequal 
kind of impost, as whether a mansolda 
greater or less quantity of beer, he was 
subjected to the payment of the same 
sum. He trusted that this, therefore, 
would be one of the burthens of the peo- 
ple which the House would determine to 
take off; for it was quite as oppressive 
as that odious window tax, to which he 
trusted the House would that evening put 
an end, The difficulties of aJl kinds under 
which publicans laboured, were very great. 
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; At Reading there was a company of 
| brewers, by whom porter was sold at 4d, 
/a pot, of the same quality as that for 
_which the publicans necessarily charged 
| 5d. because 4d. was the price required of 
' them by the brewers by whom they were 
supplied. It might be asked, why the 
| publicans did not brew their own beer ? 

The fact was, that they were prevented 
by the great brewers, whose tenants they 
were. They were not publicans in any 
sense but inname. Ifthey attempted to 
act independently, they were instantly 
turned out of their houses ; otherwise, a 
| publican might most advantageously be a 
retail brewer, much more so, indeed, than 
| anordinary retail brewer ; becausehe could 
sell his beer both in and out of doors. He 
trusted that the House would take these 
and every other grievance into its serious 
consideration. _ 

Ordered te lie on the table. 


REPEAL or THE Winvow Tax.] 
Mr. Hobhousze said, he heldin his handape- 
tition from a number of Inhabitant house- 
holders of the parish of St. Anne’s, West- 
minster, praying for a repeal of the whole, 
or such part as relate to the Window du- 
ties, of the assessed taxes. This petition 
was from a portion of the great body of 
petitioners who petitioned that House in 
the beginning of the year 1822. He had 
an opportunity of knowing, that if it had 
not been strongly reported that it was the 
intention of the chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to propose the remission of a large 
portion of the assessed taxes, and espe- 
| cially the window tax, petitions similar to 
the present would ere this have been pre- 
sented from the whole of the city of 
Westminster ; and meetings were at pre- 
sent convoked of the whole of the 
parishes of Westminster, for the pur- 
pose of petitioning the House not to carry 
into effect the plan which the chancellor 
of the Exchequer had proposed. The 
petition which he had now the honour to 
present was signed by nine hundred house- 
holders of the parish of St. Anne’s ; and 
he begged the House particularly to re- 
mark, that it proceeded from persons of 
every kind and denomination of. political 
‘opinion. He was quite sure, that when 
| the House was told, that the first para- 

graph stated the sense which the peti- 
tioners entertained of ‘the firm, wise, 
and enlightened policy of that honourable 
| House,” they would not believe that the 
| petition was “ got up,” as it was termed, 
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by those who usually prepared petitions 
from the city of Westminster. The pe- 
titioners stated, that they entertained the 
most confident hopes that this odious win- 
‘dow tax would be repealed by parliament. 
Nothing prevented the petition from hav- 
‘ing been signed by a much larger body 
of individuals but want of time. As it 
was, it was signed by the members of the 
select vestry, even by the collectors of 
the king’s taxes, and by a number of 
‘other persons, who, on other occasions, 
differed very materially from those who 
-were called reformers in politics. 

The Petition was then read, setting 
forth, 

“That the Petitioners have seen a 
‘statement purporting to be an account 

laid before the House on the 12th of 

ebruary, 1824) of the public income 
and expenditure of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, for the 
year ended the 5th of January, 1824, 
‘whereby ‘it appears, that a surplus had 
‘been paid into his majesty’s Exchequer 
of 6,700;000/. and upwards, arising, in 
the opinion of the petitioners, from the 
‘firm, wise, and enlightened policy of the 
House, a continuation of which the pe- 
titioners feel confident will tend essen- 
‘tially to maintain the prosperity of the 
United Kingdom, ‘and the good faith of. 
all his majesty’s subjects; ‘that by the 
remission of a portion of the window and 


Repeal of the Window Tak. 





| 


other taxes during the last session of | 


esp mgtene the petitioners were relieved | 


rom a portion of the burthens of taxa- 
tion. under which they had previously 


| 
| 
| 


‘laboured, and they were anxiously led | 


to anticipate a repeal of the whole of | 
the house and window duties in the pre- | 
sent session; that the-petitioners conceive | 
those taxes, even'as now reduced, to be | 
not only grievous.and insupportable bur- 
“thens, but also unjust in their opera. | 
tion, inasmuch as by the present. scale of 
taxation the windows of all houses are | 


subject to'the ‘same duty, ‘without re-_ 
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the laws imposing a tax on windows 
would not operate as a.total logs to the 
revenue, as the use and consumption of 

lass would in consequence of such repeal 
Be greatly extended, and the duty on that 
article thereby increased; the petitioners 
therefore humbly pray, That the House 
will take the allegations aforesaid into 
consideration, and pass an act for the re- 
peal of all the laws relating to the assessed 
taxes, or such parts thereof as impose the 
tax in respect of windows and lights, as 
to the House shall seem meet.” 

Mr. Hobhouse next presented a peti- 
tion from the inhabitants of the parish of 
St. Mary,. Lambeth, in the county of 
Surrey ; setting forth, 

“ That the petitioners are greatly op- 
pressed by the taxation they are com- 
pelled to endure, and by the rigorous 
mode in which these taxes are collected; 
that the petitioners are more particularly 
oppressed by the taxes known by the 
name of assessed taxes, which in their 
very nature are equally partial and un- 
just.; that the taxes levied on houses 
and windows, are not only partial and un- 
jast, but are also injurious to the health, 
and destructive of moral habits am 
the people; that the very principle of all 


| just taxation jis in these taxes reversed, 


those who are least able to pay, being 
charged at a:much heavier rate than those 
who are most able to bear the burthen; 
that the truth of these assertions is proved 
in the following table :— 











House and i Duties } Duties iti 
Window Tax. Rent. Windows. 1797- 1817. A, — 
£. £. s. dj£. s. d. 

On a House o 50 25 9 0 08210 2 150 
:Ditto 1...) 50 30 }10 0 O86 14 2} 167 
Ditto ....| 30 35 |11 0 013018 9] 180 
Ditto ....| 50 40 [12 0 013519 2} 200 
Ditto oes} 100 25 11:10 0/29 11.10 157 
Ditto. ....| 100 30 12 10 0/33 15 10 172 
Ditto ....} 100 35 13:10 0/37 19/10 181 
Ditto ...«| 100 40 1410 0143 Q 10 196 




















That from the above table it appears, that 
the first four houses pay from 9s. to 14s. 


ference to focal situation; that a consi- , 6d. in the pound, on an average, 58 per 


derable: proportion of the inhabitants .of | 
that parish ‘are tradesmen in a small way 
‘of business, upon whom the assessed 


taxes ‘have a most -injurious and oppres- 


sive effect, as it. not unfrequently bap- 
~pens that many have been compelled to 
‘dispose of ‘ property ito their great loss 
‘and disadvantage, in order to prevent 
their goods being seized by ‘the collec- 
tors'for payment thereof; -that the; peti- 
4ioners:humbly submit .that the repeal of 





cent, and that the other four houses,pay 
from 6s. 7d. to 8s. 10d. in the pound, or 
36 per cent; that the higher ‘the rents, 
the greater the decrease of the rate of 
duties, and that. consequently the middling 
housekeepers, who are the least able'to 


spay, are burthened the most ; that, owing 


to the .great decay .of trade during. the 
last six years,, and.also the decrease of 


profits, the mass .of the middle class of 


housekeepers:are continually thrust down 
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lower and lower, ‘until they are destroyed, 
to*the great impoverishment of the body 
of the people; that ministers have made 
it a boast, that they have been able to 
impose upon the people five millions of 
taxes more. than are sufficient to supply 
their wasteful system of misgoverning the 
‘country, which, at a time when distress 
stalks over the land, is evidence of both 
folly and hard-heartedness ; that ministers 
‘ought not to be trusted with any surplus, 
‘but, on the contrary, they ought to be 
compelled. to retrench their profligate 
‘system of corruption, and return to.a just, 
wholesome, and economical mode of ad- 
ministering the affairs of the nation; the 
petitioners are fully convinced that it 
will be for the advantage of every person 
in the nation that the assessed taxes 
should: be wholly repealed, and they 
therefore pray, That the House will 
cause a repeal thereof to be made forth- 
with. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. Hobhouse then rose to make the 
‘motion of which he had given notice. He 
-began by observing, that he was quite 





sensible, that on the present occasion he 
should stand in need of the whole of that 
‘indulgence which the House had been in | 
-the habit of being kind enough to give | 
him, on the various occasions on which ' 
‘he had felt it his duty to trouble them. | 
These were not mere words of course; 
they were prompted by a sentiment which 
he unfeignedly felt, and which he was sure 
-every body would be aware he must feel, 
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the subject, could express the slightest 
dissent—yet the right hon. geahlennats 
had far from satisfied the just expecta- 
tions of the country, with respect to the 
reduction of taxation. It ought to be re- 
collected, that for some time, even before 
the right hon. gentleman’s accession to 
office, the country had been led to expect 
a considerable alleviation of its burthens. 
The present government appeared to have 
departed from the ruinous and ridiculous 
principle, that the true riches of a coun- 
try consisted in the wealth of the Treasury, 
and not in the wealth of the people. 
They appeared to have, in a great mea- 
sure, departed from that system which, 
had burthened the nation with the most 
upprtessive and grievous taxation which 
had ever been imposed—not upon a na- 
tion calling itself free, but upon a nation 
living under the most: absolute despotism. 
He should have beer: glad to have seen, 
on the present occasion, a perseverance 
in the reduction of taxation. Onder 
other circumstances—had we exerted 
ourselves in the cause of liberty in other 
countries—it would have been a different 
question. But, as the temple of Janus 
was shut, as it appeared for ever; as we 
had made no honourable efforts to main- 
tain the cause of independence in Eu- 
rope, and to sustain our own character in 
the world; the sacrifices which could have 
been justified only by being called for from 
such motives, ought not to be required 
after the deliberate adoption of a policy of 
so opposite a nature. In his majesty’s 


when he was about to handle so vitally | speech at the commencement of the ses- 
-important a subject as the taxation of the | sion, it was said, that every thing in the 
country; and when it was his intention, country was prosperous; that commerce 


he would not say to follow, because that | was prosperous; that agriculture was 


would be irregular, but to allude to the 
recent speech of the right hon. the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who had en- , 
lightened even his political enemies by 
-some of the sound views of commercial ; 
policy which he had opened. If the right 


prosperous to an extent not anticipated 


even by the most ardent admirers of the 


present political system. The revenue 


‘was also stated to be highly flourishing. 


Why, if that were the case, was this the 
precise time chosen for continuing th 





-hon. gentleman followed up those views, | burthens of the people ? 
‘and carried them into practice, hg would | He would take the liberty, en passant, 
acquire, he would not say that noisy , when this boast was made of the increased 
“quality fame, but he would acquire that ' prosperity of the country, to say, that he 
_ high and lasting character, which ought was not quite.so certain of the fact, He 
-to be the first object of the ambition of . was not quite so certain, that the im- 
"every man who aspired to a share in - provement of agriculture did not. prove 
‘the government of a country. At the: the depression of other branches of the 
‘same time, although in the commercial ‘community. He found that those who 
‘course which the right hon. gentleman ; had been so anxious for the improvement 
_ was’ pursuing, he was. actuated. by’ the | of agriculture, merely méant that they 
‘most correct principles—principles from | were anxious for a rise of prices. It was 
which no man, who had at-all considered | for that purpose, that they were so-de- 
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siroug.of the corn. laws. If the agricul- 
turists did not: complain at present, he 
cancluded it, was because. corn.was dear. 
But, a rise in the price of corn must be 
injurious to all the other classes. of the 
population. It was: impossible that the 
country could go on tolerably with high 
prices. It. was a. principle which had: been. 
advocated on both sides of the. House : it 
had been advocated by the right hon. 
gentleman opposite; it had. been advo- 
cated by his late lamented friend (Mr. 
Ricardo), that no benefit could possibly 
be expected from high prices. But,, 
though from high prices it had been 
proved we could expect nothing, still 
ess was any benefit to be derived from. 
fluctuating prices. As long: however as 
the present, corn-bill lasted, those fluctua- 
tions must continue. Either the con- 
sumer would: be buying at too high a. rate, 
or the producer would be: selling at too 
low arate, Petitions would thus keep 
pouring inte the House, from the one 
party. or from the other. One class would 
appeal to government for aid: against the 
other.;. and government having only a 
choice of evils, would be unable to adopt 
that line. of policy which true wisdom 
would suggest.. It seemed to be forgotten 
by the agriculturists, that a change even 
now appeared to.be approaching. If the 
prefent prices continued, we should soon 
ave the bonded.wheat in the market ; 
atid: what would the’ agriculturists say 
then? If the average should prove to be 
beyond 70s. (and it had occasionally been 
even 74s.) in would come the bonded 
wheat; and should we then hear theright 
hon. gentleman talk of the prosperity of 
agrieulture? He believed not. He re- 
collected. that, on the first day of the ses- 
sion, the hon. gentleman who moved the 
Address, attributed the flourishing state 
of the country to a superior being. He 
imagined the hon. gentleman did not 
mean any one‘of his majesty’s ministers, 
although he supposed they were consi- 
dered superior beingss What the hon. 
gentleman meant,. he supposed, was, that 
the prosperity was. not owing to natural 
causes.. The right hon. the chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in his. speech the other 
night, gave the esedit of the improvement 
elsewhere. The-right hon. gentleman-had 
introdueed. two. topies . into. his speech, 
which certainly did mot bear very closely 
on the question, He went a little. out of 
his way'to defend two calumniated cha- 





Facters—the emperor Frangis, and th 
VOL. X. _ al " 
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House of Commons. With respect ta 
the emperor Francis, he had certainly 
had: something to do with the prosperity. 
of the country ; for he had transmitted to, 
us two millions five hundred. thousand, 
pounds, in full payment for a debt, the. 
amount of which, principal and_interest,, 
was stated, in. a speech made two. sessians. 
ago by the hon. member for Buckingham- 
shire, to be twenty-one millions and a, 
half. With respect to the other calumni+ 
ated character, of course in the situation 
in. which he was placed, he could not 
‘speak as he felt of that House which at: 
present existed—for he could not suppose 
that. it would “sit attentive to its. own, 
applause.” Not that House of Commons,, 
therefore, but the House of Commons—a 
‘Heuse of Commons in which the right 
right hon. gentleman. himself had sat— 
had actually sanctioned the imposition.on 
the country, of every part: of that system. 
which the right hon. gentleman now pro- 
posed to abrogate and annul. And yet. 
the right hon. gentleman had gone out of 
his way to declare, that the people were. 
under great obligations: to the House of 
Commons for ‘getting. them out. of their 
difficulties. The merit, after all, was very. 
trifling. For what was it. After the 
people of England, with.a patience, a long, 
suffering, and an endurance, which no, 


‘nation had ever before exhibited under 


such circumstances,: had allowed them-. 
selves to be taxed, not in their luxuries 
merely—not in their comforts. merely — 


fbut. to the very destruction: of exist- 


ence (for many of our fellow-coun- 
trymen had died under the infliction), 
the chancellor of the Exchequer came 
forward and said—* we wilk not continue 
the pressure; we will not, after the nation. 
has been at peace for nine years, tax. you: 
as if we had been at war for nine years ; 
and we have no hesitation in making such 
a proposition to that kind, paternal par. 
liament, to whom you are so deeply in- 
debted for relief from your difficulties.” 
He would: take the liberty, to say, that he. 
had. heard the right hon. gentleman assign 
a much more rational cause for the pros- 
perity of the.country, not in the present, 
but. during the last year. His words 
were, ‘ that. the. increase of commerce 
abroad,.and the increase. of commerce at 
home, were principally owing to the in< 
creasing ease and comfort of the people.” 
True; they were so. But, could the 
right hon. gentleman honestly, and with 
aa high character which he maintained, 
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and no doubt always would maintain, say 
that the ease and comfort of the people 
were attributable to parliament? [The 
chancellor of the Exchequer nodded in 
the affirmative.] - The right hon. gentle- 
rhan thought that they were. He (Mr. H.) 
thought: that they were not. Let the 
right hon. gentleman produce his proofs : 
let him bring into detailed examination 
the whole course of the national burthens 
and taxation; and where the right hon. 
gentleman could trace one benefit enjoyed 
by the people to parliament, he pledged 
himself that he would trace two or more 
to the people themselves, The fact was 
that, owing to the acquiescence of parlia- 
ment, government had for so many years 
had their hands in the pockets of the peo- 
ple, that they quite forgot to whom the 
property which they were taking actually 
belonged ; so that when a remission of 
taxation took place, they talked of it as if 
itwere a boon to the country, and as if 
they were making a free gift to the people, 
as a reward for their good, decent, kind, 
orderly, complaisant conduct ; and not as 
ifthey were merely abstaining from tak- 
ing that which was the undoubted proper- 
ty of the people themselves [hear hear]. 
The late lord Londonderry had more than 
once declared in that House, that the re- 
duction of further taxation was impossi- 
ble; and that if any further taxes were 
taken off, he would resign, The late 
chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Vansit- 
tart, had said, on a motion for a repeal of 
agricultural horse tax, that that motion 
was the commencement of an assault on 
the finances of the country, and that if 
it were carried, it would be impossible for 
him to keep his place. Thus, the king’s 
ministers had always declared that noth- 
ing could be done in the way of repealing 
taxes. - Fortunately, however, it was 
found, that some reliefto the people 
could be afforded in the way of repealing 
taxes. Nay, he wasone of those who 
thought that much further relief might, in 
the same manner, be afforded, It had 
been said, that the country was recovering 
from its difficulties. Ifthe fact.were so, 
was it to the ministers that the amend- 
ment wasto beascribed? No. Tothe native 
health and vigour of thenation was the 
recovery to be ascribed. It was a piece 
of shameful. presumption on the part of 
ministers, to take credit to themselves for 
that recovery, to apply the’ praise which 
was due to the patient to those who had 
caused his disease. The statement of the 


‘ 
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right hon. the chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was not the bringing forward of the 
budget for the year ; it went further ; it 
was in the nature of a scheme of the 
finances of the country, to be acted upon 
up to the year 1827; from which this fact 
was clearly to be inferred, that during that 
period at least no further reduction of 
taxes was to be expected. He was glad 
to find that the right hon. gentleman, had 
in some degree, altered part of our com- 
mercial regulations. The right hon. 
gentleman seemed to see that it was im- 
possible for this country to disconnect 
herself from the rest of Europe. The 
right hon. gentleman in very beautiful and 
poetic language, had talked of the cords 
which bound down the commerce of the 
country. By whom, he would ask, were 
those cords twisted-together, where,’ but 
in that House? The right hon. gentle- 
man had, in the same strain, alluded to 
the golden idol of prejudice. But, where 
was that idol most devoutly worshipped ? 
By whom were its altars endowed ?. 
Where did it find so many worshippers 
as in that House? The right hon. gentle- 
man found his admirers and his suppor- 
ters in that House, as did all his prede- 
cessors. Of that idol it might be said, as 
of other idols— 

“ Of whatsoe’er descent the godhead be, 

A stock, a stone, or homely pedigree, 

In his defence his servants are as bold 

As if he had been formed of beaten gold.” 
He hopedthe right hon. gentleman would 
recollect, that it was not in that House 
alone that his conduct was to be judged 
of. He.should recollect, that although 
there was one dark spot in the country— 
he meant that House—yet that outside 
its doors a. beam of hght had shone 
around; that the people were able. to 
judge of public transactions and of public 
men; and that they were not likely to 
submit in silence to the future mal-admi- 
nistration of their affairs, ‘ The chancellor 
of the Exchequer had estimated a surplus 
of 4,135,099. at the end of his five years” 
computation: but the Austrian loan, 
which became available in a small repay- 
ment, was to be diverted from any chan- 
nel of relief for the people. The taxes, 
also, which the government had consented 
to reduce, were not considered as the 
most pressing by the people at large. 
For instance, they had -heard that night, 
that petitions were numerously preparing 
in Yorkshire against the repeal of the 
wool-tax.. They:had also a notice from 
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the hon. member for Coventry, that he 
would have a quantity of petitions to pre- 
sent against the reduction of the silk duty. 
It was odd that these attempts at relief 
created nothing but dissatisfaction the 
country.did not seem sensible of the in- 
tended favour. The taxes which the right 
hon. gentleman proposed to repeal would 
not give relief to the great body of the 
people. He would take, for instance, the 
repeal of the duty on silk. How few of 
the great body of the peaple wou'd gain 
by the repeal of those duties. The re- 
duction might operate on the higher 
orders ; it might benefit them, but on the 
lower class, who ought to be the natural 
objects of relief, it would scarcely have 
any effect. It might indeed, and would, 
in reference to our commercial system, 
have, at a future time, a good effect; but 
it would produce on the great body of the 
people, no present benefit. The plan of 
the right. bon. gentleman for years, at 
least, was intended to be permanent. If 
the House, therefore, intended to make a 
stand for the reduction of taxes, now was 
the time. Ifthe House did not make a 
stand at that critical moment, they could 
afterwards have little hope of effecting so 
desirable an object. The right hon. gen- 
tleman had stated to the House, that in 
1827 hewould have asurplus of 4,135,099/. 
It did not appear that that sum was to 
be disposed of by government, to ef- 
fect. an object so vulgar as_ the 
repeal. of taxes: He entirely con- 
curred in the principle of the improved 
commercial policy, from which these re- 
ductions emanated; but still he contended 
that there were other and better reduc- 
tions, more suited to the actual wants 
and expectations of the country. He 














must repeat his dislike to the announced 
application of so large a part of the Aus- 
trian repayment, for what the minister 
might. call a_ little agreeable, pleasing 
scheme of architectural improvement. It 
looked as if the right hon.. gentleman 
thought that the people were too rich to be 
offered this portion of their money which 
they hadient—that they were tooreligious, 
too monarchical, too grateful to church 
and state, to forego this opportunity of 
building new churches, and repairing 
ancient’ palaces—that they wished any 
thing to be done with the cash which had 
been called a God-send ; rather than that it 
should be forced back into their ownpockets. 
This was well enough imagined of a peo- 
ple who had paid, according toa calcula- 
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tion which baffled credibility and bewil- 
dered the imagination, during the last 
thirty years, in taxesand loans, the enorm- 
ous sum of two millions of millions of 
pounds. .A part of the surplus was it 
seemed, intended to be laid out in build- 
ing churches. But, did the people want 
churches ?. He was ready to agree with 
the chancellor of the Exchequer, that if 
places of worship were wanted, it was 
the duty of governmentto findthem. An 
hon. member of that House (Mr. John 
Smith) had said on a former evening, 
that as long as one manin the country 
was oppressed with taxes, he would not 
consent to the appropriation of any sum 
of money to the building of churches. 
He concurred withthe hon. member: he 
considered the appropriation of the public 
money to such an object a profligate ex- 
penditure, Religious as he really believ- 
ed the people of England to be, he 
yet hoped, that they would not elect any 
gentleman who should vote for so profli- 
gate a grant of their money. The right 
hon. gentleman had certainly been very 
unfortunate in the time he had selected 
for the appropriation of the money of the 
people to the uses of the church. The 
church did not want it. There was, un- 
fortunately, a feeling abroad, that, by 
some accident or other, the interests of 
the church did not go hand in hand with 
the interests of the people. To show how 
little had been gained by the building of 
new churches, he would state what he had 
heard on the avthority of a friend of his 
who hada pew at Mary-la-bonne church. 
His friend had assured him, that, since the 
building of the new church at Mary-la- 
bonne, the pews in the old church had 
doubled and even trebled in point of price, 
and the parish rates had increased 25 per 
cent ; and all this, after the expenditure 
of so much of the public money inthe 
building of churches !—Reverting to the 
Austrian loan, he begged.to remind the 
House ofa declaration made by Mr, Pitt, 
in his place in that House. Mr. Pitt had 
said, that the Emperor of Austria might 
be sued in his own courts for the amount 
of that loan, and that mortgage bonds to 
the amount of four millions had been 
lodged in the bank of England to the cre- 
dit ofthat loan. It was not until the year 
1818, that the discovery was made, that 
this loan was not to be considered as in 


the nature of adebt. At all events, the 


repayment ought to go in the reduction 
of taxes. Let the House see what would 
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be the situation of the country im the 
year 1827. ‘They would have, according 
to the present scale, to raise 54,577,654. 
out of the pockets of the people. {n_ his 
opinion, that was a sum that ought not be 
taken from the people; it was more than 
was necessary; it was more than they 
could afford to pay. It was considered 
necessary by ministers to keep up the 
sinking fund—he thought most unwisely. 
If they would do away with that fund, 
they could instantly apply the amount in 
reducing the taxes. The taxes which in 
his judgment ought to be reduced above 
all others, were the assessed taxes, be- 
cause they were most felt by the people. 
Out of the fifty five millions of taxes 
which were raised, fifty millions were 
raised without observation; but the 
remaining five millions created perpetual 
harassing and discontent by means of the 
surcharges... After the diminution of the 
tax of the last year, it wouldbe recollect- 
ed, that those surcharges had created a 
-great sensation throughout the country. 
They were of a nature so vexatious as to 
make it impossible for the people to sub- 
mit to them. He held in his hand a 
pamphlet written by a gentleman who 
was himself a commissioner of taxes, who 
had stated, that he had often sat as com- 
missioner, and seen decisions made by a 
very small majority, and departed from in 
a few days after by the very same com- 
missioners. Such were the uncertain, 
theinconsistent,theharassing consequences 
of that tax; and such consequences were 
likely to take place as Jong as the govern- 
ment continued to preserve the system, 
The question was, whether the inhabitants 
of this country were to be well or ill 
lodged—not only at this moment, but 
from the beginning to the end of their 
existence? In many instances 100 per 
cent on the rent was actually paid in the 
house and window tax, In some cases 
it was even more. There was a whole 


street in Bath, where the houses let for 
$2l, per annum, and where the king’s | 


taxes amounted to no less than $4/, per 
annum, It was to be observed, that this 
duty had been originally given ‘as a com- 
mutation for others—such as the tax upon 
tea ; but it was not a little remarkable, 
that the tea-tax had been renewed, con- 
tinued, and enormously increased ; for it 
had been since raised from 12 per cent. 
to 100 per cent, and not one shilling of. 
the house and window duty had, on that 


account, been relinquished, In the yon 
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1798, when there wasa triple assessment 
and when Mr, Pitt told the House, that 
unless # consented to that mea- 
sure the mation must succumb to 
France—the thease and window ‘tax 
amounted to 1,478,000/.—little more 
than the sum at present collected. 
There was another objection which he 
had to make to this tax, even in its pre- 
sent state; namely, that it was always 
inexpedient to retain any part of a tax, 
the whole of which might be done away 
with. It was keeping up the scaffolding, 
and preparing for any thing that might 
follow. What struggles had occurred 
regarding the salt duties; and it seemed 
almost as if they were to be continued, 
for the changellor of the Exchequer was 
still anxious to cling to the last relic of 
the impost. A great many objections 
might be reasonably urged to the house 
and window tax. ¢ was not only inqui- 
sitorial, but it deprived the labouring 
classes of those main sources of health 
and strength—the light and air. True 
it was that a reduction, or a supposed 
reduction, had been made in 1823; but 
the people had received little benefitthere~ 
from; for such had been the vigilance of 
the surchargers, urged on by the premium 
held out to them in the Treasury minute, 
that it was a fact, that, in Westminster, 
some of his constituents actually now paid 
more than they did before. This effect 
had been produced by the surchargers 
finding out some back windows that be- 
fore had escaped attention, and by com- 
elling the tenants to pay for miserable 
belts belonging to cellars, or more pro- 
perly subterranean dungeons, and which 
were only just sufficient to exhibit the - 
squalid wretchedness of the inhabitants. 
The chancellor of the Exchequer had 
said, that to make the advantages of his 
reduction more generally felt, the base- 
ment stories of houses, used as shops, 
should not be charged ; but his intention 
in this respect had been frustrated, for 
the surchargers, whenever they could find 
a window at the back of such shops, or 
which was not actually used for the pur- 
pose of displaying goods for sale, never 
failed to charge for it. He might, he 
thought, fairly ask for the repeal of the 
whole of the assessed taxes; but he knew 
there were a great number of individuals 
who had a respect for what they called 
the sinking fund (but which he believed 
to be a fallacy), and who would not con- 





cur in a project which they fancied might 
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affect the public cnedit. He should there-' 
fore only go for'a redaction of 4 ;205,0001. 
Not but that he thought, from the right 
hen. gentleman's own statement with re- 
spect to the house-tax, that it also might 
be taken off. There had already been 
an increase in the revenue. There could 
be no doubt that the impulse which ‘the 
reduction of this tax would give to build- 
ing, would add to this increase ; and when 
it was considered, how Jarge‘a portion of 
the sums spent in building was paid in 
taxes, he could not doubt that the re- 
venue would be benefitted by the pre- 
posed measure. He was quite willing 
that the repeal propesed by the right hon. 
gentleman of the duties on rum, silk, and 
coals, sheuld be tried by way of experi- 
ment; but be could see ne reason for that 
eon wool, Even the hon. member for 
Yorkshire, who represented a great wool 
eounty, had said, that the people could 
wait for this: he (Mr. H.) also said, let 
them wait, and let objects of more gene- 
ral importance precede it. Against the 
osed reduction of the duty on coals, 

is only objection was, that it was insuffi- 
cient. So smail was it, that the right hon. 
gentleman had no right to call it a relief 
of the public burthens. Its total amount 
was 100,000/.; and this saving was not to 
come to the public, until after it had 
passed through the hands of all the deal- 
ers, wholesale and retail.— But, to return 
te the subject of the reduction which he 
had'to propose. The total repeal of the 
window-tax which he proposed would 
amount to 1,205,000/.; the duties pro- 
posed to be repealed by the right hoa. 
gentleman, and to which he (Mr. H.) 
had no objection, were 712,000/., making 
a total of 1,917,000/ This he thought 
was a very moderate demand from one 
who thought the whole of the assessed 
faxes might and ought to be repealed. 
According to the statement of the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, 700,000V. of the 
money received on account of the Aus- 
trian foan, was to be devoted to the es- 
timates of 1823, and the balance was to 
be spread over the three ensuing years. 
But why, he asked, was not the whole to 
be applied to the expenditure of the next 
year? It was quite a new thing in the 
country'ssystem of finance, thatthe budget 
should be made for three years. Why 
should not that which the right hon. gen- 
tlemancalleda ‘*God-send” thesum with— 
which the emperor of Austria had paid a 
dividend of 2s. 6d. in the pound upon his 
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‘debt to this country~-be applied at ence 


to the reduction of the taxes? <A part 
of this money was destined for the repairs 


said to be necessary at Windsor Castle. 


If his majesty wished to embatk m the 
repairs of this palace, to ‘which no. one 
had any ebjection, why were net such 
palaces as those of Kew and Richmond, 
to which every boty objected, pulled 
down? But it appeared that a committee 
was to be appointed, under whose direc- 
tion these repairs were to be performed. 
He knew that if a proposal had been made 
on his side of the House to prevent his 
majesty from playing the——<-he would 
not say what, it would at least have been 
thought, by the gentlemen on the other 
side, a very scurvy one. Bat how long 
would these repairs take? Would they 
be completed before the arrival of that 
period, at which the country might be 
deprived of the services of his majesty 
in governing it? They would at least 
take five or six years [a laugh]. He 
really had no wish to treat this subject 
indeécorously, but he could not help mak- 
ing these gbservations, because it had 
been whispered that the sole object in 
commencing the repairs at Windsor Cas- 
tle was, that such was his majesty’s wish ; 
and it was said moreover, although he did 
not pretend to know anything of the se- 
crets of the cabinet, that if it had not 
been for the proposed alterations of this 
palace, we should have hadmorechuarches. 
Surely, the public money ought not to 
be thus wastonly expended at a time 
when the people had a right to expect 
a dimiaution of their burthens! Adding 
then 150,000/. as the estimate for the re- 
pairs of Windsor Castle, there would still 
be needed a further sam to complete the 
whole reduction of 1,205,000/.; and for 
this he would propose the adoption of 
the plan of the hon. member for Abing- 
don; namely, the taking off the tax upon 
beer, and putting it upon malt, by which 
there would be a gain to the country of 
280,000/. Those, therefore, who were 
the most strongly in favour of the sink. 
ing fund might safely support his project ; 
for he wished to do nothing that would 
touch it. 

Having thus gone through such calcu- 
lations as were necessary, he called upon 
the House, but especially upen the coun- 
try gentlemen, to give him their support, 
for the whole population claimed a reduc~ 
tion of the taxes. When their own par- 
ticular interests were concerned, the 
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country gentlemen had vehemently with- 
stood the ministers of the Crown; and 
they could scarcely do less when the in- 
terests of the whole community were in- 
volved. . Thechancellor of the Exchequer 
had declared that the people of England 
were grateful: it was true; they were 
grateful for real benefits conferred. They 
had received some benefits unquestion- 
ably; but not so many as they had ex- 
pected, and as they had a right to expect. 
If ministers did not come forward with 
some more palatable proposal for lessen- 
ing the weight which still pressed hea- 
vily upon all classes, they would find that 
they had grievously disappointed the 
country, and instead of the people being 
grateful for the benefits they had received, 
they would be wrathful that they had re- 
ceived no more. The servants of the 
Crown, from: the tenor of the speech of 
the right hon. gentleman, seemed to rely, 
upon the concurrence of the great mass 
of the. population; but as it would soon 
be found that they had disappointed the 
people, so they, in their turn, would be 
disappointed in the support of the people ; 
and opposition would be given to the mea- 
sures of government, not merely from 
one side of the House, but from all classes 
throughout the kingdom. After apolo- 
gising for the length of time he had oc- 
cupied, the hon. gentleman moved, 

1. “¢ That it appears to this House, that 
the reduction of taxes proposed by his 
majesty’s chancellor of the Exchequer, 
is not such as to satisfy the just expecta- 
tions of the people. 

2. * That the window-tax is unjust, 
unequal in its operation, and most oppres- 
sive to the-least opulent portion of the 
community; and that it appears to this 
House that the said tax should, from the 
Sth of next April, be totally and imme- 
diately repealed.” 

: Mr. Maberly rose for the purpose of 
submitting tothe House some observations 
on this subject. He thought it was ex- 
tremely important, because.the. proposal 
submitted to the House by the right hon. 
the chancellor of the Exchequer, was not 
for one year, but for four; and no further 
reduction of the public burthens could be 
looked for by the people during that period. 
He was particularly desirous to guard 
himself against any misconstruction, or a 
charge of inconstancy, with respect to 
what had fallen from him on a former 
evening, and what he should have to offer 
on the present occasion. When the right 
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hon. gentleman had submitted to: the 
House his view of the state of the public 
finances, he (Mr, M.) had said, that he 
thought that view was a fair one, and that: 
the nation’s prosperity was rather under 
than over-rated in it. With respect-to the 
taxes which it was then proposed to re- 
peal, he had stated his concurrence in the 
general principle of reduction, but had 
reserved to himself the right of pronoun- 
cing upon the details when they should 
come in discussion before the House. With 
respect to the repeal of bounties, he fully 
concurred with the right hon. gentieman ; 
and he thought that it was a mild anda 
judicious course to spread the proposed 
reduction over a period of ten years. 
Having offered thus much in explanation, 
he hoped he should not be deemed incon- 
sistent in seconding the present . motion, 
because in the former debate hehad stated, 
that he did not think the proposed re- 
ductions adequate to the circumstances of 
the country, and the well-grounded ex- 
pectations of the people. He was pre- 
pared to contend, that relief from taxation 
ought to be afforded on a much more ex- 
tensive scale, and to that point he would 
now direct his observations. The con- 
tinuance of a tax, where there existed a 
substitute, he had no hesitation in saying 
he considered a grievance to the .people. 
When, therefore, on an evening sub- 
sequent to Monday, the23rd ult. the House 
was about to resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee of Supply, he had come down to 
his place with the intention of opposing 
the motion that the Speaker should leave 
the. Chair, because he had intended to 
take that opportunity of stating his views 
upon these important subjects. The 
chancellor of the Exchequer, however, 
had not received ‘any notice of such an 
intention, and as he was not then prepared 
to enter into the question, he requested 
him (Mr. M.) to postpone his statement 
until the present occasion. With this 
request he had given a ready compliance. 
Perhaps it was better that he had done so, 
for he could hardly have chosen a fitter 
occasion than was afforded by the present 
motion, for intreating the House to come 
to a decision upon the scheme of finance 
for four years. After the present night 
the public would be able to see upon what 
they might depend. He concurred en- 
tirely with the hon. member for West 
minster, in the view he had taken of the 
particular measure to,which the attention 
of the House had been called. “The're- 
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duction of the window-tax would afford 
the greatest relief to the country, which 
had a claim for nothing less. He believed 
also, that the House might with the utmost 
safety repeal the whole of the assessed 
taxes. But here again, like the hon. 
member for Westminster, he was not dis- 
posed to push the matter so far. After 
what had been already seid, he should not 
go much into detail, to shew that the 
window-tax was highly objectionable on 
various grounds; but he should refer upon 
this pvint, in the first place, to a return 
upon the table on the subject of surchar- 
ges. Of all modes of augmenting the 
revenue, this seemed the most odious and 
offensive, although it had been undertaken 
under the authority of a Treasury minute. 
He would venture to assert, that if the 
commissioners of taxes had continued to 
survey and to make surcharges upon the 
inhabitants of the houses surveyed, pe- 
titions against the course pursued would 
have been presented to parliament from 
every town in the empire. Under the 
orders of the Treasury, however, the 
commissioners had been arrested in their 
progress, at least as far as the window duty 
was concerned; but those commissioners 
were still at liberty to proceed with their 
surveys and surcharges for the house duty. 
In all probability, before the present year 
was concluded, they would proceed, and 
the surcharges would be continued, in the 
most vexatious’ manner.—In noticing 
briefly the many objections to the window- 
tax, he might properly begin by observing, 
that he was persuaded the repeal of it 
would bring home a great many families 
now residing abroad. It was well-known 
that house rent on the continent was much 
cheaper than in England; and if by the 
abrogation of this law, it were reduced in 
this country, persons now spending their 
fortunes abroad, would disperse their 
money.among their own countrymen, and 
thus at once benefit the revenue and the 
public. The house and window tax oc- 
casioned a great want of comfort among 
the lower, and even among the middling 
classes of society. The compressing of so 
many living beings into’small spaces, pro- 
duced many diseases, and diseases brought 
with them other -injurious consequences. 
Morality had always béen a most impor- 
tant feature in the legislation of this king- 
dom ; but it could not be denied that, the 
morals of the labouring classes were most 
materially injured by the effects of the 
taxes. now under review. All who had 
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visited cottages in the country, were” 
aware that one room often contained 
grown up people of both sexes;so that 
under such circumstances, regularity and 
purity could not be expected. If these 
imposts were removed, buildings would 
increase, artisans would necessarily be 
employed, work would be afforded to the 
idle, and an additional consumption oc- 
casioned of our produce and manufactures. 
The chancellor of the Exchequer might, 
perhaps, think these considerations of 
little or no importance; but in his (Mr. 
M.’s) view of the question, they ought to 
be contemplated, in the first instance, as 
the most cogent reasons for carrying the 
motion now before the House.—What, 
then, was the argument of those who sup- 
ported and defended an adherence to this 
and to other taxes? That they were ne- 
cessary for the purpose of upholding 
public credit. This reply had been often 
before made; it had been made when the 
marquis of Londonderry and the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer of that day 
declared, that no more taxes could 
be repealed, and that ministers had 
done all that was possible in the way of 
alleviating the public burthens, without 
endangering public credit. Nevertheless, 
the House of Commons having*expressed 
a decided opinion in favour of further re- 
ductions, the servants of the Crown con- 
sented to relinquish some further taxes, 
notwithstanding their prévious declara- 
tions. Thésé were inconsistencies that 
would hardly have been believed by those 
who had not witnessed them. Still, the 
ministers had managed to maintain public 
credit; and they would no doubt be able 
to do so now, after the proposed further 
reduction.— He would just state how far 
he concurred with the chancellor of the 
Exchequer and where he differed from 
him, and leave the House te decide be- 
tween the two plans for the diminution of 
taxation. Let them look at what the right 
hon. gent. calculated would be the produce 
of the revenue, as compared with the ex- 
penditure: there would bea surplus in the 
ensuing four years of 4,135,000/. of 
which, indeed, 2,200,000/. was from the 
repayment of the loan from Austria. As 
to this sum from Austria, however, no 
sooner had the right hon. gentleman got 
it, than he’seemed to be at a Joss what to 
do with it. The monéy, according to the 
vulger phrase, seemed ‘to burn in his 
pocket.” Now, he contended that, in 
the state of the country—he would not 
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call it distress, for undoubtedly it was ina 
state of very. considerable prosperity;— 
but, after allits exertions it was necessa- 
rily, a state of privation;, they had not a 
right. ta take from the country a shilling 
more than was absolutely necessary to 
the public creditor, and to uphold the 
establisharents. which were required for 
the. security. of the country. They had. 
no. more right: ta take from the people 
money to, augment the sinking fund, the 
principle. af which they had. already de- 
parted. from, than they had to.waste the 

ic. money for any other purpose what- 
ever. But, besides the sinking fund there 


waa a large amount of miscellaneous es-- 


timates. The first item of these-estimates 
was a. sum. of 500,000/. for building of 
Churches.. Qn: what: grounds was this 
vote justified? Had they had petitions 
from. the. people for churches [hear!]? 
Had they had petitions fora singlechureh? 
He. was in the habit of attending at the: 
time when petitions. were usually presented, 
and he had-heard of none. If the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer should offer 
them any. grounds. (as yet hehad offered 
none). for building these churches, why 
should they not, as had been suggested 
by a right, hon. baronet, act as they had 
done. in Ireland—lend the church the 
money? There might be a period in 
which they might afford to give money to 
the church, but. it was. not the present. 
He sheuld go to the next item, which 
was. 300,000L for the repair of Windsor 
Castle. He was as well disposed as any 
maa to see the. monarch of. this country 
lodged most magnificently; but it was 
worthy of consideration, whether, out of the 
useless: belonging to the Crown, 
the means.could not be. found of providing 
one magnificent residence, without. taking 
the money from the pockets of the people. 
He had no doubt there could. The next 
item on which he should remark was, the 
sunt. appropriated to the Sinking Fund; 
which was: calculated at upwards of five 
millions for the four next years, and which 
was all taken. out of the pockets. of the 
people by. taxation—He should now. 
advert to the. sums which would be saved, 
if, instead of raising this sum to. support 
public credit, taxes to. a, corresponding 
amount. were given up: There would be 
a saving, if the assessed taxes. were given 
up, OF 300,000/. in. the collection of the 
revenue, which, would be a relief to. that 
amount. te the. public, over and above the 
defalcation from the payments inte the 
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Exchequer.. But,. besides this reduction, 


now that the finances. of a country were 
condueted on a system—a thing’ never 


thought of by the right hon. gentleman’s. 


predecessors—he should suggest another 
item of saving on collection, whieh could. 
be effected without any. loss to the Ex- 
chequer. Accarding to the present: way, 
in. which the duties on malt. and. beer were. 
collected, the collection of the tax. on malt. 
cast. 140,000L, the collection of the beer- 
tax. 240,000/. Now, by. taking off the. 
beer-tax, aad increasing the tax on malt. 
in @ a to cover thedeficiency,, 
the whole. tax could be collected for 
140,000/., as-at present; for not:one. addi- 
tional public servant. would be required 
beyond. those wha were at present. em- 
ployed in the collection. of the malt-duty, 
because the same measuring and surveying. 
was required. whether the duty was 10s. or 
20s., and the only additional trouble: was: 
to write one figure instead of the other. 
Without, calculating, therefore, the effect. 
which must be produced.on the consumption 
of malt, by. leaving the business. of brewing 
free, there would be a saving of 280,000/.. 
ayear, all of which would accrue directly. 
to the Exchequer, and there would be 
this additional advantage, that the tax on 
malt would fall equally on the poor and 
on the rich, while the tax on beer ex- 
onerated the rich to burthen the poor. 
This. was. contrary to every principle of 
justice or equity;,and he did hope, that 
when he should have the honour of 
bringing. this subject before the. House, 
they would remedy an evil so palpable; 
for ifthe revenue were to remain, even 
upon its present footing, it ought.to be 
raised, as well as collected, upon. proper 
and equitable principles. Taking the 
various items-that had been submitted. to 
the. House altogether, he understood, that 
the income of the een 4 would be. such 
as would give ministers, for 

in question, a power of annually reducing 
taxes; and the amount of this reduction 
might be between.six and seven millions. 
But, to theproposition of further reduction, 
the resistance made by government seem-~ 
ed.to be founded upon this determination 
oa. their part-—*We will have.a sinking 
fund,’? ely, however, his majesty’s 
ministers, before. they came’ dewn. te 
pasliament and asked.for a sinking” fund 
for four years, ought to inquire, and con- 
sidex whether there was ne measare within 
their reach: which might, with more ad- 
vantage, tothe: people, sustain. publi¢ 


the four years - 
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credit—nay, which might satiate those 
gentlemen whose anxiety for public credit 
made them, at present, the warmest sup- 
porters of a sinking fund. By the mea- 
sure which he would propose, they might 
take every Exchequer bill out of the 
market ; whereas, in the event of a war, 
for instance, government would have to | 
fund those very Exchequer bills; and sup- | 
pose they were to be funded at 75, the 
loss to the country would be about seven 
mi'lions. This measure was the sale of 
the land-tax [hear]. The House was 
aware, that in the time of Mr. Pitt, the 
government did, by what was perhaps 
then an unjust act of parliament, assign 
away from the income of the country 
two millions of the land-tax for ever. 
With the motives or causes of that act, 
he had nothing to do. He wanted it 
te be now put in force, on fair and 
proper principles. The preamble of the 
act recited, that the bill was passed to 
sustain public credit ; and he now called 
upon ministers; to apply it for such 
a space of time as might be sufficient to 
attain all the vast benefits that he was 
sure might be derived from it. If the 
right hon. gentleman would only make 
some slight alteration in the act; if he 
would put a fair and proper price upon 
the redemption of the tax; it would be. 
sold to the extent of about forty millions. 
There could be no doubt that it would be 
sold to that amount; and if by such a 
measure government were enabled to 
take forty millions of stock out of the mar- 
ket, could any one doubt how immensely 
such an operation must raise public cre- 
dit? Must it not do so upon that very 
principle which had of late been so stre- 
nuously contended for within those walls 
—that the supply and the demand always 
bore in the market a relative and exact 
proportion to each other? It was clear, 
therefore, that public credit would rise, 
in the same ratio that the aggregate 
amount of government-stock decreased. 
The measure he spoke of would give to 
the right hon. gentleman the uncontrolled 








power of selling the land-tax to this enor- 
mous extent, and to a still greater extent, 
if they were to add to it, as a fair induce- 
ment to the purchaser, all those rights 
and privileges which would increase, of 
necessity, the value of the purchase ; 
namely, the rights accompanying land it- 
self aad its possession ; such as those of 
retumming members to parliament, killing 





game, eligibility to the magistracy. The 
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tax so redeemed, would increase in value, 
in proportion as there might be added to 
it the benefit of those additional privile- 
ges to the holder which would attach to 
the land. It did appear to him, that if 
the sale of the land-tax should be thus 
effected, public credit (and he put it to 
the right hon. gentleman himself whethet 
this was not evident) would be sufficient- 
ly sustained without any sinking fund. 
There could net be the objection to this 
plan, that there would be too great a ha- 
zard to the revenue. But if this objec- 
tion was felt, let ministers, he would say, 
carry the sale of this tax before they pro- 
ceeded to any reduction of the others. 
If this sale could be effected, let the taxes 
be reduced subsequently, when the resu!t 
of the sale should be known. He could 
assure the right hon. gentleman, that if he 
would give to this subject that careful at- 
tention which he was so capable of bestow- 
ing,he would find that he would speedily be 
able to come down to the House and pro- 
pose a reduction of taxation. Ifthe right 
hon. gentleman, meanwhile, would only 
pledge himself to consider the matter with 
that care which it demanded, he would 
not press him to make such reduction, 
until after the measure of selling this tax. 
should have been effected. He could not’ 
think that he was pressing the right hon. 
gentleman unfairly ; but if the right hon. 
gentleman thought so, at least let the 
proposition go to a committee. Surely, 
however, he had no right to leave the 
proposal altogether untried, and the act 
altogether inoperative, while the people 
were taxed to the amount of five millions 
a year to support the sinking fund. He 
did think that his proposition in its re-- 
sults, would cause the people to enjoy a 
much greater share of happiness, and 
public credit to be much better sustained, 
than any other plan that had yet been 
submitted to parliament. It would also 
make his majesty’s ministers, he would 
here observe, more popular. At the same 
time, he admitted that the reduction of 
taxes already made had been an honest 
one, as far as it went; for it had proceed- 
ed upon principle. The government 
might have gone further, however, and 
have reduced more of the assessed taxes. 
Still as they had acted upon principle, 
he should feel bound to give them his’ 
warmest support in the several details of 
their plan. Convinced he was, that by 
following the plan which he now suggest- 
ed, the ministry would render themselves 
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the most popular government that ever 
existed in this country—popular, not in 
the sense of catching at fictitious applause, 
but as being secure in the rational aad 
well-grounded approbation of ail classes. 
Until, however, some pledge should be 
given for the consideration of the plan 
which he had suggested, he should feel 
himself bound to support the motion. 
TheChancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
could not but regret to find that he was that 
eveningplaced in rather a peculiar situa- 
tion ; for it had become his duty, not only 
to defend the propositions which he had 
on a former night submitted tothe House, 
but also to assign the grounds upon which 
-hecould not acquiesce in either of the two 
plans that had been brought forward by 
the hon. members for Westminster and 
Abingdon. He trusted, however, that 
what he should have to observe upon this 
occasion would justify the ground he had 
taken on.a former evening, and satisfy 
the House, that no reasons had been 
shewn why he should accede to the sug- 
gestions submitted by those honourable 
gentlemen. The question now was, not 
whether taxes should increase, or whe- 
ther existing taxes should be maintained, 
but whether one of two particular modes 
of proceeding should be adopted, by way 
of giving relief to the people—it being ad- 
mitted upon all hands, that a certain 
amount of taxes should be repealed. It 
was obvious that this statement narrowed 
the question between himself and the two 
hon. gentlemen opposite very considerably. 
But, before he proceeded to answer the 
hon. member for Westminster, it might be 
convenient that he should reply to the 
speech of the hon, member whohad just sat 
down. From that hon. gentleman’s speech 
he did not very clearly collect, whether he 
meant to support the motion of the hon. 
member for: Westminster or not. The hon. 
gentleman had, however, admitted his be- 
lief, that the propositions which he (the 
chancellor of the Exchequer ) had submit- 
ted to the House a week ago, were right 
in themselves, and he was obliged to that 
hon, gentleman fcr the justice that 
hehad done him. But then the hon. 
gentleman wished to superinduce upon 
those propositions, an additional. reduc- 
tion of taxes, in the way and by the 
means that he had just stated to the 
House ; such additional reduction, there- 
fare, being contingent and dependent upon 
the result of a certain plan—namely aplan 
for facilitating the. operation of the sale 
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of the land-tax, The hon. gentleman had 
said, that if his majesty’s government. 
would undertake to look thoroughly into 
this subject (the practicability of giving 
greater efficacy to the bill for the re- 
demption of the land-tax), they would 
find his plan an efficient one ; and that if it 
succeeded, they would be enabled to raise 
public credit, and relieve the people very 
considerably. Now, it appeared to him 
that, upon the hon. gentleman’s own plan, 
he could not consistently support the mo- 
tion of the hon. member for Westminster ; 
because he could not foresee the precise 
operation of his own plan, upon whieh the 
reduction of taxes was to be dependent. 
Nor would the House forget that this plan 
of reducing taxation by the sale of the 
land-tax was last year submitted to the 
House in great detail by the hon. gentle- 
man, who was not fortunate enough then 
to meet with much support. The hon. 
gentleman, therefore, was building on a 
very slender foundation indeed, if he 
thought he could now persuade the 
House to believe, not merely in the 
practicability, but also in the efficacy 
of his plan. For aught that he knew, 
the hon. member’s plan might be a very 
good one in itself. It seemed intended 
to infuse more life into the provisions of 
the statute adverted to, and to give more 
activity totheir operation. He was not 
prepared to say, that some reasonable mea~ 
sure of this kind should not be resorted 
to; or that, taken by itself, a plan might 
not be a very proper one, that was in- 
tended to give efficacy to the law respect- 
ing the redemption of the land-tax. 
But, what he hoped was, that the House 
would not be persuaded, that to give 
greater efficacy to it would necessarily 
lead to the consequences which the hon. 
gentleman anticipated ; for, the circum- 
stances under which the operation of the 
act was now going on—going onat a very 
slow rate, certainly—were diametrically 
opposite to those under which it had be- 
gun. At that time the price of stock 
was low, and that of landimproving; and 
he could easily understand that then a 
party could raise money upon his land 
with se much facility that he would 
willingly transfer stock in order to re- 
deem his land-tax. But, the state of 
things was now different; for although 
agriculture had of late considerably reco- 
vered, there was no such inducement 


to tempt parties to make that exchange . 
of property at present, which. existed. 
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when the law was framed. It was not 
very clear to him, therefore, that any in- 
ducement could now be easily held out 
to the people, that would have the effect 
of giving an accelerated motion to the ope- 
ration of the land-tax act. The hon. gen- 
tleman had estimated, that by the operation 
of his own scheme, thirty or forty millions 
of stock might be withdrawn from the 
market. But, if this effect should not take 
place, then the result anticipated by the 
hon. gentleman as to a large reduction of 
taxes would be destroyed. He was there- 
fore not prepared to assent to the hon. 
gentleman’s reasoning upon this matter ; 
and as little to the hon. member for West- 
tminster’s reasoning upon the same subject 
of reducing taxes, to which latter, he 
would now address himself. The hon. 
gentleman had prefaced his motion with a 
great number of remarks, some of which 
did not appear to be strictly applicable. 
That hon. member thought, that when he 
(the chancellor of the Exchequer) was 
expressing an opinion (which he most sin- 
cerely felt), that it must be to parliament 
a most gratifying circumstance to look 
round upon the state of the country, and 
witness the improvement that had lately 
manifested itself in the affairs of this na- 
tion, he had been guilty of a great omis- 
sion. The improvement in our condition, 
to be sure, was beyond the most sanguine 
expectations of gentlemen, and he must 
be allowed to say, beyond those in parti- 
cular of the hon, member for Westmin- 
ster himself; for although that hon. 
member had frequently dilated on the 
miseries of the country, he had never been 
heard to say, that they might look for- 
ward to the moment when the country 
should be relieved; or at least he had 
never anticipated any such relief, except 
through certain measures which he seem- 
ed to look to, with other hon. gentlemen, 
as the sovereign panacea for all the evils 
with which the kingdom might be afflicted. 
But that hon. member conceived, that be- 
cause he (the chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) had ventured to pay a just com- 
pliment to the conduct and wisdom of 
parliament, he had therefore overlooked 
all the merit due to the people, for the 
patience which they had shown under 
suffering—the energy they had: displayed 
in action—and the firmness and manly 
virtues which for ages had characterised 
the people of England. He hoped, how- 
ever, that he should never be so ungrate- 
ful to that people, or so unmindful of the 
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sacrifices they had made, as not to offer 
to them every acknowledgment, which he 
was ready at all times humbly to tender 
them, for those vast exertions, without 
which the unassisted power of parliament 
could never have attained its objects. He 
had frequently expressed this sentiment 
before ; and in an especial manner in the 
very speech to which the hon. gentleman 
had alluded, who had that night argued 
upon the disappointment which the speech 
in question had produced throughout the 
country; saying, that much more was 
expected; that it was so framed as to 
hold out to the public nothing - better 
than the melancholy prospect of the go- 
vernment not being able to calculate upon 
any further reduction of taxes during the 
next four years. He was himself aware, 
that the propositions submitted by him on 
a former night might not prove what was 
generally termed popular; but he could 
never deem it to be consistent with the 
duty of a minister holding the situation 
which he filled, to overlook those great 
principles by which our commerce and our 
finances were .to be governed, merely for 
the sake of obtaining a popularity that 
would ¢onfer upon him no solid credit, 
and produce to the country no lasting 
good. He was also entitled to assume, 
from the very fact of the unpopularity of 
those propositions—(a fact, indeed, of 
which he felt by no means assured )—that 
his majesty’s ministers could have had no 
other object, in the course they had taken, 
but that of carrying into practice, accord- 
ing to the best information to be derived 
from research and experience, sound and 
enlightened. principles of government and 
commerce, which every man who had re- 
flected or observed upon the subject, on 
the’ one side of the House or on the other, 
in that House or out of it, in England or 
in any other country, had admitted to be 
most essential to the interest and the wel- 
fare of nations: ‘The hon. ‘member’ for’ 
Westminster, having done justice to his 
motives, had argued, that his propositions 
were not calculated to gratify the just ex- 
pectations of the people. If this had 
been the first moment in which ‘the re- 
mission of taxes had been proposed, he 
(the chancellor of the Exchequer) should 
not have been surprised if it had been 
thought that in their scheme of relief, go- 
vernment were beginning at the wrong 
end. But the hon. gentleman must surely 
have forgotten what had been already 
done under this very head of the assessed 
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taxes—that within the last three years, 

arliament had repealed three millions, 
including the whole of the assessed taxes 
of Ireland. It must have been forgotten, 
also, that in respect of other branches of 
the revenue, arising from taxes that bore 
most oppressively on the poor—the salt 
and os and Jeather taxes, for example— 
parliament had repealed upwards of three 
millions. The hon. gentleman seemed 
likewise to forget, that during the last 
session, parliament had sacrificed, in con- 
sideration of the distresses of the country, 
$00,000/. duties on the distillation of 
spirits in Ireland. Every thing could not 
be done at once ; or if it were, every thing 
would soon be thrown into confusion. 
If, in respect to the salt, and malt, and 
leather duties, parliament had shown a 
disposition—(and whether that disposition 
was voluntary or forced upon them, was 
not necessary to this discussion)—to re- 
lieve the most pressing wants of the people, 
it wastoo much that they should be charged 
with an indifference to them or to their 
wishes. If, at some future moment, go- 
vernment should come down to the House, 
and wishing to effect a still further reduc- 
tion of taxation, should say to parliament, 
«¢ Aid us to accomplish this measure,” it 
it would te found, that a firm and steady 
adherence to the same principles that had 
hitherto guided their conduct, would 
enable parliament—and he would venture 
to say at no distant period—to effect such 
further reduction in the taxes now paid 
by the people. It was because he thought 
that by adopting the course which they 
were about to pursue, parliament had as- 
cended the first step in the ladder that 
would lead to the desired result; he now 
expressed his earnest hope, that gentle- 
men would not allow themselves to be run 
away with by any proposition like that of 
the hoh, member for Westininster, for the 
sake of becoming popular among their 
constituents: he hoped they would take 
a wider range in their political conduct. 
— He had now to advert to that part of the 
hon. member’s speech, in which govern- 
ment was said to have excluded from the 
public every chance of a further reduction 
of taxation. He (the chancellor of the 
"Exchequer) had proceeded upon the 
view that he had taken, extending as it 
did over a period of four years, because 
he did not wish that they should go too 
fast; for, if they did, they would be driven 
back from their object; they would be 
doing mischief instead of good. He, 
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therefore, had not calculated too far, but 
had proceeded upon the inevitable con- 
sequences that he deduced from the im- 
provement in the state of the country, 
aided as it was by the reduction which 
had taken place in taxes. He admitted— 
and no man did so more readily than him- 
self—that to reduce taxes was to do a 
positive good; and by increasing the pro- 
perty of the country, perhaps to prevent 
their future imposition. But, no one who 
exercised the foresight which a minister 
ought to possess, could calculate on the 
benefits to arise ftom such a reduction 
being so immediately consequent on the 
act as the hon. gentleman seemed to sup- - 
pose. Now, as to the reduction of the 
taxes last year, it was hardly to be doubt- 
ed that the effect would be, to increase 
the revenue; but, on mere vain conjec- 
ture, he could assign no fixed definite pe- 
riod at which that increase would take 
place; and therefore he had explained on 
a former night, that his view of the state 
of the finances of the country at the end 
of four years was conditional on this— 
namely, in case the revenues .of the 
country did not increase, and the expen- 
diture should not be diminished; but 
he could not be understood as saying, 
that our revenue had not increased, 
or our expenditure had not diminished. 
The hon. gentleman had mistaken the 
way in which he had explained the sur- 
plus the country was likely to possess, 
and had thought he was wrong in his 
view of that surplus, because he had taken 
into consideration that portion of the 
money. received from Austria which was 
not appropriated. But, if they did not 
make the receipt of that money available 
for any purpose of expenditure, it was 
clear that it must go to the surplus reve- 
nue. He had stated to the House, that 
nothing would be deducted from it, ex- 
cept the grants for repairing Windsor 
Castle, for building churches, and for 
purchasing certain pictures; and he could 
not, of course, leave out of his considera- 
tion the remaining 1,500,000/. which did 
form part of the surplus revenue. If this 
money had not been received from Austria, 
he should, in the first instance, have been 
obliged to call on the House for the three 
sums which had been subtracted from it; 
and, in the second place, the surplus 
would have been reduced by 1,500,000/. 
Therefore, he had a right to lay it before 
the House as part of the surplus revenue. 


—He would take that opportunity of ad- 
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verting to a subject which he certainly 
did feel to be of very great importance. 
It was introduced, in the course of the 
last discussion on this question, by the 
hon, member for Midhurst (Mr. J. Smith). 
He (the chancellor of the Exchequer) 
alluded to the duties on law proceedings. 
He never was insensible to the evils arising 
from those duties. He did not mean to 
say, that when he formed his financial 
statement, he was so strongly impressed 
with the evils which did, and must result 
from the operation of duties of this na- 
ture, as he afterwards was. It was a fault, 
he admitted, that the repeal of those du- 
ties did not enter into the plan which he 
had laid before the House. He was 
now, however, so deeply impressed with 
the infinite evils—(that word he thought 
was not too strong)—which arose from 
those duties, that he had endeavoured, by 
all the means in his power, to find a way 
by which they might be reduced. And 
it was with the greatest possible satisfac- 
tion he could now state to the House, that 
those duties might be reduced, and that 
too, without in the slightest degree in- 
fringing on the financial calculation which 
he had already laid before parliament. 
He knew that hy this statement, he ex- 

osed himself to the reproach of not hav- 
ing considered the subject sooner. [ Hear, 
hear, from both sides of the House. } 
He was extremely happy to find that this 
was not the case, bow he felt most grate- 
ful to the House for the manner in which 
it had received his intimation. He repeated 
that those duties were productive of infi- 
nite evil, He knew they were very old, 
that they had been in force considerably 
more than a century—but that was no ar- 
gument in their favour. The only asser- 
tion he had ever heard made in their 
support was, that they had a tendency to 
prevent litigation. Perhaps it might be 
so; but this he knew, that whatever good 
they might produceindirectly in that way, 
was ten thousand times less than the evil 
they must create, if they had the effect of 
denying justice'to the people. Before he 
proceeded further, he should state, that 
he was really much surprised and grati- 
fied when, on examination, he found that 
the amount of those duties, in England, 
did not exceed 180,000/. He had no 
means at present of calculating their 
amount in Ireland; but he took it at 
20,000/., which he believed was a fair 
estimate. Consequently, all they had to 
meet was the difficulty of making up a | 
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deficit of 200,000/. which would be lost by 
the repeal. He had cast about for the pos- 
sible way to find the necessary means, and 
he would now state where he could get 
them. There were two modes in which it 
was practicable to effecta reduction of tax- 
ation, One was, by finding other resources; 
the second, by the reduction of expendi- 
ture. Now, let not gentlemen suppose, 
that when he spoke of other resources, he 
meant to impose a new tax. He would 
not make this a matter of composition ; 
but the fact was, that in the calculation he 
had formed of the resources of the coun- 
try, he had omitted to include a very im- 
portant source of revenue, and one which, 
though of late years it had been unpro- 
ductive, was likely in future to supply a 
very large annual sum; he meant the 
Crown-lands. Gentlemen were aware, that 
the care of this property was, under the 
provisions of the civil-list act, confided to 
certain commissioners, and that the pro- 
fits arising from it were applicable to the 
public revenue. It was one branch of 
the royal property, which, since the settle- 
ment of the civil list, was assigned over 
to the public, like an expired revenue of 
the Crown. This property had always 
excited the vigilance and jealousy of par- 
liament. Many objects of great impor- 
tance, such as the preservation of the 
royal forests—and the supply of timber 
forthe royal navy, were connected with 
it’ From the. improvements, particularly 
in London, the produce of the Crown- 
lands had considerably increased ; but that 
increase had been more than absorbed by 
the expense attending the formation of 
the new street, under the act of parlia- 
ment. Not only all the surplus produce 
had been devoted to that object but, 
500,000/. had been borrowed at an interest 
of 5percent, which had since been reduced 
to4 per cent. These expenses had, how- 
ever ceased; and the revenue would be 
available for public purposes. During 
the last few years only 900/. or 1,000/. 
had been ye into the Exchequer, on 
account of the Crown-lands. That sum 
arose from certain alum mines in Corn- 
wall, which were not included in the dis- 
position of the other Crown-lands, under 
the civil list act. There would however, 
be payable, in the course of the year 1825 
a considerable sum of surplus revenue, 
which, in the succeeding years, 1826 and 
1827, would be still further increased ; 
and, in the Jatter of the years he had men- 
tioned, he had no doubt but that there 
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would be 100,000/. applicable to thie ser-| not discuss the point on this occasion ; 
vice of the country. Thus, this new | because, whatever might or might not be 
resource met one half of the loss which | the effect of the votes to which the hon. 
the revenue would sustain by repealing | gentleman objected, the great question 
the stamp duties on law proceedings.| between him and the hon. gentleman 
‘The other half would be found in the | turned on another point. The hon. gen- 
saving caused by the regulations now in tleman appeared to have fallen into a 
progress (and which would be carried in- | radical error on this subject; because he 
to effect as soon as was consistent with a assumed, that government could afford not 
due regard to the efficiency of the public only the million which he proposed to 
service) with respect to the collection take away, but also 700,000). of that 
ofthe publicrevenue. Onthissubjecthehad ; which he (the chancellor of the Exche- 
had somecommunication withhisrighthon. quer) intended to remove. The hon. 
friend who was at the head of that commis- | gentleman wished to accomplish his object 
sion (Mr. Wallace); and he was em- | by the application of the 500,000/. intend- 
powered tosay, that from what they had | ed for churches, and of the 300,000/. in- 
done, and from what they proposed should | tended for Windsor-Castle, [Mr. Hob- 
bedone, hemightsafely calculate onatleast | house said, “‘ That sum taken from the 
an additional 100,000/. from that resource. | Austrian loan, would do for this year.”] 
‘When he had lIaid his financial statement | Yes, it would do very well for this year ; 
before the House, he had calculated on an | but where would be the provision for the 
improvement of 50,000/. in the Customs; | next year? If he took that sum, and 
but he had not taken credit for any saving | said nothing about the prospect of next 
in other departments. Now, however, he| year, then he did not entertain so busi- 
‘could confidently reckon. upon 100,000/. | ness-like a view of the subject as he ought. 
arrising out of the regulations to which| Therefore, when the money demanded 
he had alluded, which with 100,000/., | for building churches was taken into the 
from the Crown-lands, would make up the | hon. gentleman’s view in discussing this 
deficit caused by the repeal of those law | subject, the question came ultimately to 
duties. He would not follow the/ this, whether the House would superadd 
hon. gentleman through all the. obser- | the right hon. gentleman’s plan to a con- 
vations he had offered on the proposed | siderable proportion of that plan which he 
grant for new churches. He had how-| (the chancellor of the Exchequer) had 
ever, made one admission, and a very | already proposed to parliament. He did 
important one it was. He had said, that| not object to the arguments which had 
he would be the last man to object to a| been adduced as to the weight of the 
grant of this kind, if its necessity could | assessed taxes.. They pressed heavily on 
be shown. Now, he could assure the House | the people: they pressed with’ peculiar 
‘that he should not have demanded it, un-| severity on some classes. But it should 
less he felt perfectly confident that he| be recollected, that since the year 1821, a 
could prove, not only that there wasa/| reduction of those taxes, to the amount 
necessity for it, but that the money al-| of 2,500,000/. for England and Ireland, 
ready granted had been properly applied, | had been effected. It was not, therefore, 
and that beneficial effects had resulted | because he denied the pressure of those 
from it. But, after he had spoken the| taxes that he could not agree to the pro- 
other night at such extreme length, he| position of the hon. gentleman, but be- 
did not think he would have done that | cause he wished to begin at the right end, 
which would have been agreeable to the | by adopting measures that would ulti- 
House, if he had gone into a detailed | mately lead to the hon. gentleman’s own 
statement ofall that had been done as to| view, orto some other that would prove 
the building of churches; and he had | equally beneficial to the people. The 
therefore detailed to the House generally | hon. gentleman had blamed the govern 
the principles on which he thought the | ment for a step which had been taken last 
grant ought to be asked for. He should | year, with respect to the collection of the 
on this occasion content himself by say- | house and window tax ; and he had re- 
ing, that it would not be in the least ' ferredto a circular letter which had been 
degree difficult for him to show the House | sent by the Treasury to the different tax- 
very cogent grounds for this grant. With | collectors, directing them to resurvey cer- 
respect to the diminution of taxes which | tain houses, and, where it appeared neces- 
the hon. gentleman called for, he would | sary, to make a surcharge; as it was clear 
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if those surcharges were brought to bear, 
something considerable would be gained. 
He was glad of this opportunity to give 
the House some. explanation of what the 
government intended by that letter; what 
reason guided him in sanctioning the sur- 
vey; and why he afterwards directed, that 
none of the surcharges which had been 
made should be enforced, It ap- 
peared to. him, as the subject had been 
brought under his view, that in the coun- 
try a great inequality prevailed in the 
mode in which houses were assessed : 
some, indeed, were not assessed at all; 
whilst many houses, in the same relative 
situation as to site, convenience, and 
value with others in the same neigh- 
bourhood, were assessed at different rates. 
It was not unusual to find houses assessed 
at a much higher ratethan other dwellings 
in the neighbourhood which paid the 
same rent. Now, the essence of a tax of 
this kind was equality and justice; and if 
an evasion was effected by one set of per- 
sons, those who paid the whole tax were 
actually robbed of that portion of money 
which they paid over and above the 
sum paid by their neighbours. He there- 
fore thought that government ought at all 
events to examine, whether this alleged 
inequality did exist ; and if it did, it then 
became their duty to see that it was levied 
fairly and equally on all. He was led.to 
believe, that the inequality prevailed to 
such an extent, that if it were removed 
and all were obliged to pay alike, the pro- 
duce of the tax would be raised consider- 
ably above the average of the last year; 
but he never contemplated screwing this 
money, at the existing rate, out of the 
pockets of those who were subject to the 
tax. He thought if the full tax was 
gathered from all those who were bound 
to pay it, and if, in consequence, the 
amount was greater than in the preceding 
year, he would then be bound, in justice, 
consistency, and fair dealing, to come 
down to the House, and reduce the rate 
in proportion to the increased productive- 
ness of the tax over the preceding year. 
But his object had been misunderstood; 
and when he found that clamour and mis- 
representation had gone abroad, he 
directed that those surcharges should not 
be enforced. He, however, felt it neces- 
sary to say, that: this system of equality 
would still be pursued, and that the sur- 
vey should be continued : because it was 
most unfair that one man should escape 
the operation of a tax at the expense of 
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another. But, if the result should be a 
collection of duty to a greater amount 
than formerly, that would furnish a very 
good reason for lessening the rate of the 
tax. He did not think it necessary now 
to re-argue the question of the sinking 
fund, which the hon. gentleman thought 
useless. The House had decided other- 
wise: and it was not his duty to weary 
them with arguments which he had used 
before, and which had been considered 
perfectly satisfactory by parliament. , 
Assuming as he did; that the House was 
not disposed to depart from the principle 
which had been adopted on a former occa- 
sion, or to rescind the law of the last ses- 
sion (and they could not concur in the 
hon. gentleman’s proposition without 
repealing that law), and thinking his. own 
plan was, under all the circumstances, the 
best, he would leave the question. most 
confidently to the House. He would 
leave it in their hands; conscious that he 
could not be justly reproached with indif- 
ference to the wants, the wishes, or.the 
feelings of the people—conscious that his 
only desire was to discharge his duty on 
sound, just, and rational principles. 

Mr. J. Smith rose to express his grati- 
tude to the right hon. gentleman, for hav- 
ing attended to the suggestion he had 
thrown out on a former night relative to 
the removal of the duty on law proceed- 
ings. That, however, was only one 
grievance. There was another, which he 
would mention, though it was not now be- 
fore the House, he meant the great ex- 
pense attendant on such proceedings. 
He did not think that the taxes which had 
been taken off, ought to satisfy the peo- 
ple. After the miseries they had so pa- 
tiently endured, they had an irresistible 
claim to every possible relaxation from 
the burthen of taxation, and he hoped the 
increasing prosperity of the country would 
allow an efficient reduction to be granted 
to them. Notwithstanding all that had 
been done, a large portion of the people 
were still heavily oppressed by taxes. 
How, then, could gentlemen reconcile it 
to their minds, after what the country had 
gone through, to expend the sum of 
800,000/.. in any other way than in that of 
relieving the people x the reduction .of 
taxation? He would. suppose that a 
gentleman had mortgaged his estate for 
three fourths of its value, and that. he 
happened to receive 10,000/. as a “‘ God- 
send.” If he applied to a friend to know. 
what he ought to do with it, what would. 
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that friend say? He would tell him to pay 
his debts as the best thing he could do. 
But the applicant might say, “Oh! my 
creditors are not very pressing; besides, 
this sum will not pay but a small part of 
my debts; so I will e’en make myself 
comfortable withit.” What then would his 
friend say? Hewouldask, “ Areyour rents 
exorbitant? Have not your tenants the 
greatest difficulty to exist? Lower your 
rents, then, and don’t live extravagantly. 
The first duty is, to make those happy 
who live under you; the next is, to pay 
your debts.”? The country was thus situ- 
ated; and she could only uphold her high 
character by adopting the principle which 
he recommended. He very well knew 
the odium and misrepresentation to which 
those persons were exposed who objected 
to the building of churches. He, how- 
ever, was one of those unfortunate per- 
sons whg, on principle, opposed that pro- 
ject; for he saw no reason on earth to 
justify him, as a member of that House, 
in voting away 500,000/. for any such 
purpose. He could assure gentlemen 
that places of worship devoted to the re- 
ligion of the church of England would 
multiply as fast as dissenters’ chapels, if 
it were not for a principle of opposition 
which prevented their erection. He re- 
collected a very pretty church being 
built near the town of Nottingham, which 
was not opened on account of a dispute 
respecting the right of presentation. After 
a great deal of difficulty, the archbishop 
of York settled the controversy. He re- 
collected another instance, where a church 
having been built, the bishop of the dio- 
cese refused his consent ; and it remained 
shut. If this system of bickering were 
done away with, churches would rise as 
fast as chapels did now, and there would 
be no necessity for appropriating a shil- 
ling of the public money to such a pur- 
pose. He knew the obloquy which at- 
tended those who resisted such a grant, 
but -he was old enough not to be deterred 
by clamour. He was ready to meet any 
argument on the subject; and he would 
repeat that 500,000/. was not wanted for 
any such object. Neither were parlia- 
ment justified in giving 300,000/. towards 
the repairs of Windsor Castle, while the 

ople were thus oppressed by taxation. 

e thought the plan suggested by his 
hon. friend, as.a substitute for a sinking 
fund entitled to serious.consideration ; but 
it'was perhaps doubtful, whether so pow- 
erful a resource as that which would be 
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| furnished by the redemption of the land- 
tax, ought not to be reserved for future 
contingencies, in case we should be en- 
gaged in hostilities with other countries. 

Mr. Gipps referred to the report of the 
commissioners for building churches, in 
order to show, that 500,000/. was wanted 
for the erection of places of worship. The 
commissioners had annexed to. their re- 
port a list of applications from different 
quarter-sessions for assistance to further 
this object, which assistance they had 
been under the necessity of rejecting. 

Mr. Whitmore expressed his decided 
approbation of the financial statement 
which had been laid before the House by 
the right hon. gentleman: it did equal 
honour to the right hon. gentleman and 
to the country. He was sure the country 
would feel grateful to the right hon. gen- 
tleman for the principles which he had 
propounded, when they should, at no dis- 
tant period, be sensible of the beneficial 
effects which would result from them. If 
he felt - regret, it was because the right 
hon. gentleman had not carried the excel- 
lent principles which he had advocated to 
the extent to which they might be carried. 
The House would perhaps anticipate, that 
he alluded to the question which he had 
last session the honour of bringing under 
their notice, namely, the trade in corn. 
It. was impossible that ministers could 
take into consideration a question more 
deeply affecting the interests of the peo- 
ple than that trade. If gentlemen would 
examine into the present system, and as- 
certain its evils, they would be convinced 
that justice and good policy demanded 
that it should be abolished. With res- 
pect to the motion before the House, he 
must declare that he did not feel disposed 
to vote in its favour. He thought the 
chancellor of the Exchequer had gone 
as far as he possibly could go at present, 
in the way of reduction of taxation. He 
could not proceed further, consistently 
with the policy which ministers had pur- 
sued, and in which he fully concurred, of 
maintaining a considerable surplus of in- 
come over expenditure. Much as he re- 
gretted the being placed in a situation in 
which it was necessary for him to vote 
for the continuance of a tax, he.could not 
avoid it on the present occasion. A sense 
of duty compelled him to vote in opposi- 
tion to his feelings, but in accordance to 
his judgment. 

Lord Althorp rose to declare the rea- 
sons which would induce him to vote for 
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tunity of stating, that he agreed entirely 
with his right hon. friend, the chancellor 
of the Exchequer, with respect to the 
propriety of the resolutions which he had 
adopted with regard to silk and wool, 
but he differed with him respecting the 
proposed alteration of the tax on coals; 
because, although the remission of the 
tax applied to that part of the country 
where the tax pressed most heavily, 
yet it was where the tax was most ca- 
pable of being paid. He had heard 
with great pleasure, that it was the inten- 
tion of the right hon. gentleman to take 


off part of the tax on law proceedings. | 


He had made some inquiries respecting 
the operation of that tax, and the result 
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the motion which had been introduced | of the interest on money to the applica- 
by the hon. member for Westminster. | tion of five millions to the redemption of 
He would, however, first take the oppor- | annuities, but mainly, if not entirely, to 
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the increase of wealth amongst the peo- 
ple. The amount of the annuities upon 
which the sinking fund was to operate, 
was twenty-seven millions a year, and the 
utmost that could be redeemed in one 
year was 150,000/. Could any one suppose 
that such an operation as that would ma- 
terially influence the supply and demand 
in the market? If it did not, then the 
strongest argument which was used for 
the maintenance of the sinking fund, fell 
to the ground. On the other hand, could 
it be doubted, that if the five millions 
now composing the sinking fund were left 
in the pockets of the people to be em- 
ployed in productive industry, it would 
produce an accumulation of capital which 


of those inquiries had produced a con-' would tend to reduce the interest of 


viction in his mind, that no tax could be 
more oppressive or impolitic. His right 
hon. friend had made a kind of apology 
to the House for having changed his 
mind upon the subject. But until candour 
should in that House, be considered a 
crime, and obstinacy a virtue, no apology 
was necessary on such a ground. He 
agreed in all the propositions which mi- 
nisters had made for the reduction of 
taxation ; but he thought that they should 
have gone a great way further. If the 
House had done him the honour to attend 
to his conduct, they must have observed, 
that he had for a long time been decidedly 
hostile to the principle of a sinking fund. 
The more the experience of the last two 
years should be appealed to; the more 
the causes which had produced the reduc- 
tion of the interest of money, and the 
present general prosperity of the country 
were considered, the more impolitic would 
it appear to apply five millions to the re- 
duction of the debt. The national debt 
was in. fact nothing more nor less 
than permanent annuities. It was the 
same thing whether the annuities were re- 
deemed, or the interest reduced. The 
chancellor of the Exchequer proposed 
this year to reduce the 4 per cents to 34 
per cent ; that was, to reduce the annui- 
ties. It was the same thing, whether five 
millions were employed in buying up the 
annuities or in reducing their interests to 
the extent of one-eighth. It appeared to 
him, that no person who had paid any at- 
tention to the course of events during the 
Jast two years, could attribute the reduc- 
tion which had taken place in the amount 
VOL. X. ; 








money in a great degree? He therefore 
considered it impolitic to maintain the 
system of a sinking fund. On that ground 
he would vote for the reduction of taxes ; 
and that which formed the subject of his 
hon. friend’s motion was, in his opinion, 
the first that ought to be taken off. 

Mr. Baring observed, that after all the 
budgets which honourable members might 
bring in their pockets to be discussed in 
that House, the only question which it 
was necessary to consider was, whether, 
in the present situation of the country, 
a sinking fund ought, or ought not, to 
be retained? His noble friend had stated 
what was perfectly true, that the debt of 
this country was an annuity, and that the 
capital of the debt was nothing more than 
the limitation of the amount for which 
the annuity could be paid off. But the 
conclusion which his noble friend drew 
from these premises was a most extra- 
ordinary one, for he seemed to infer that 
it was the same thing whether the stock- 
holder was paid off by the lowering of the 
interest of money according to law, or 
whether the same thing was effected by 
an arbitrary reduction of the interest of 
the debt. [** No, no,” from lord Al- 
thorp.] He was happy to find that he 
had misunderstood his noble friend. He 
would therefore abstain from making any 
observation on that point, but to refer to 
a statement which he was perfectly sure 
had fallen from his noble friend ; namely, 
that the price of stock did not depend on 
what was called the trifling operation of 
the sinking fund. On that point he to- 
tally _ from his noble friend. Qn 
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the contrary, he believed, that the price 
of stock did depend entirely on that ope- 
ration. If the country were to remain 
at peace for ever, a sinking fund might 
be dispensed with, without much incon- 
venience. But in a country like this, 
whose history exhibited a constant alter- 
nation of war and peace, it was impossible 
to dispense with a sinking fund, because 
a man must be an idiot who would lend 
his money to government in time of war, 
unless he had the prospect of being re- 
paid in time of peace. If there was not 
a sinking fund to be employed in making 
purchases in the market, men would place 
so little confidence in the financial system 
of government, that they would not touch 
stock even if it yielded 10 per cent. In 
all the countries of Europe there was 
abundance of capital, but no credit, in 
consequence of a want of confidence in 
the measures of the governments of those 
countries on financial subjects. He re- 
membered that not many years ago the 5 
per cents in France were at 50 or 60, 
which yielded nearly 10 per cent, whilst 
at the same time the direct rate of interest 
in Paris was only 22 per cent. Thus, 
whilst a private individual could procure 
money at 22 per cent, the government 
was compelled to pay 10 per cent for it. 
It was a singular circumstance that Hol- 
land, the country where people exhibited 
more good sense on financial matters than 
those of perhaps any other nation, should, 
at the present moment, be in precisely 
the same situation in which France stood 
at the period to which he had alluded. 
The interest of money in the Dutch mar- 
ket was under 3 per cent, whilst the go- 
vernment securities paid about 5 per 
cent. Such was always the case when 
the credit of a government was good for 
nothing. He would wish those gentle- 
men who proposed to abolish the sinking 
fund, to carry their views forward for half 
a century, and to consider what would be 
the consequence of the country engaging 
in a war which could only be carried on 
by means of loans. In his opinion, the 
funding system, which had been 80 much 
abused and ridiculed, had been the means 
of saving the country during the last war ; 
No-doubt many abuses had taken place ; 
but if those abuses were prevented from 
occurring by a course of moderation, the 
system would be one of perfect wisdom. 
If English society were composed wholly 
of Quakers, a continuance of peace might 





be. anticipated; and under such circum. | 
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stances, the abolition of a sinking fund 
would not be a matter of great impor- 
tance; but the hon. member for West- 
minster, and the friends who supported 
him, did not seem to be at all averse to 
engage in hostilities, and yet were dis- 
posed to leave the country totally unpro- 
vided with the means of meeting such an 
event. No system could be more wise 
than that which enabled a country to 
make an occasional hostile demonstration, 
by the raising of loans which were after- 
wards to be repaid in time of peace.—He 
knew that to talk of the repeal of taxes 
was an extremely popular topic. He re- 
presented a populous town, where the 
right of voting was very extended. He 
did not affect to despise market-place 
popularity, and he had no doubt that he 
could please his constituents, by saying 
that he had voted for the repeal of sach 
and such a tax; but he would prefer 
telling them, that he had felt it his duty 
to oppose any reduction of taxation, 
which would have the effect of endanger- 
ing public credit. It was possible that a 
great country like this might go on bor- 
rowing upon credit even without a sink- 
ing fund, until the world found them out; 
but it was a speculation that could not 
last long. It was the duty of the govern- 
ment to make every possible reduction. 
Having done that, it was their duty to say 
what amount of taxation would be re- 
quired, and how it could be obtained with 
most advantage to the people. The sink- 
ing fund had a bad name: he could wish 
that it had a better ; for it had grown in- 
to perfect ridicule [hear, hear! from the 
Opposition]; but they could have no 
credit, no security, no respect from fo- 
reign countries without it. They had 
better have their navy in disorder, and 
their army and their ordnance in a state 
of derangement, than their finances. Mo- 
ney, however common-place the phrase 
might sound, was the source of great na~ 
tional efforts, the heart-spring of govern- 
ment. After the taxes which the chan-' 
cellor of the Exchequer had already given: 
up, he was willing to allow that the tax: 
now moved for ought to be relinquished, 
if possible. He ought to apologise to the 
House, and particularly to the chancellor: 
of the Exchequer, fur coming forward 
with a budget of his own, now that the 
minister had stated his; but he could not 
help thinking, that the total abolition of 
the salt-tax was not an object so desirable 


as it appeared to some persons, when com: 
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pared with the relief that might be afford- 
ed in other matters. The salt-tax, like 
every other tax, was in itself a nuisance ; 
it could be regarded in no other light, 
and as such it was fit that the people 
should be relieved from it as soon as pos- 
sible; but the question now was, not 
merely whether it should be taken off, but 
whether it was better to take that off than 
any other? In proceeding to lighten the 
public burthens they were bound to make 
the best selection, and he would confess 
that this choice did not come under that 
description, as far as he was capable of 
judging. In all times, and in all coun- 
tries, salt was, perhaps, the first object 
selected for taxation. It was that which 
returned most into the Treasury, in pro- 
portion to the amount raised on the sub- 
ject; and if they consulted the people 
out of doors, and even the poor, upon 
whom it was supposed to press most hea- 
vily, he was confident that they would 
find it to be one of the last taxes com- 
eet of. As to its use in agriculture, 

e was far from calculating on its advan- 
tages to the extent which some gentle- 
men had professed. He believed that a 
substitute had been found which answered 
the purposes of the agriculturist; and 
even if that were not the case, the small 
duty imposed on it at present would hardly 
be sufficient to prevent its use—He was 
also of opinion, that after the represen- 
tations which had been made to the House 
on the subject of the silk-tax, the right 
hon. gentleman could not persevere in 
his intention of remitting the duties on 
silk. Under the present circumstances, 
unless the whole duty were taken off silk, 
it would be of no advantage to the manu- 
facturers. On the contrary, he thought 
the reduction of the duty would only tend 
to check the silk trade. If the right hon. 
gentleman continued the course he had 
pointed out, there would be no occasion 
to carry this part of his plan into execu- 
tion. The manufacture of silk was at 
present in a flourishing state, and he 

oped the right hon. gentleman would not 
persevere in taking off the duty. Ifhe 
did not, the tax would continue to yield 
460,000/. This, together with the re- 
mainder of the salt-tax, would make up 
probably 900,000/. ; and having this sum, 
the chancellor of the Exchequer might 
give the people relief by taking off the 
assessed taxes. They were the most 
vexatious of all taxes; besides, it was ex- 
pedient to reduce direct, in preference 
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to indirect taxes; for no man ever thought 
so much of that tax which he paid in the 
shop, as of that which he paid directly, 
on receiving a visit from the odious tax- 
gatherer. However polite these gentle- 
men were (and he had never met 
with any who were not polite), they were 
always unwelcome visitors.—As to the 
plan mentioned by his hon, friend the 
member for Aberdeen, for the redemp- 
tion of the land-tax, he could not see at 
present any thing that would be added to 
the disposable resources by carrying that 
plan into execution. If it were done we 
should stand just as we were, and it would 
not add to our credit ; still he would not 
oppose that measure ; we might sell it 
for thirty or five and thirty years’ pur- 
chase, and realize the whole amount of 
the tax at the rate of 3 per cent with the 
very best security. But, if the money 
were carried into the market to buy 3 
per cent stock, it would do no good, 
He recommended the chancellor of the 
Exchequer to employ the money which 
might be so obtained, as well as from 
other sources, to pay off the debt due to 
the Bank. He owed money borrowed at 
par, and this he ought to pay off. It was 
not improbable, if the country only pur- 
sued steadily the principles and the plan 
laid down by the chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer,—(and, though the House might 
demand a change, he trusted it would not 
drive him out of his course)—it was not 
improbable that in a short time even the 
3 per cents might be reduced. Of such 
a reduction we had an example in Hol, 
land, a country which more nearly than 
any other resembled this, and he could 
speak with confidence of Amsterdam, 
where money wasto be had for 24 per cent. 
The House, he hoped, would therefore 
steadily pursue the course pointed out, 
which he considered to be consistent with 
the high character of the country, and 
with the security of public credit, and 
which he had no doubt would be found 
to be ultimately the most efficient means 
of obtaining a further diminution of tax- 
ation. 

Lord Althorp, in explanation, stated, 
that he had applied his remarks, not to 
the reduction of the stocks, but to the 
reduction of interest generally, by ceasing 
to withdraw the sinking fund from the 
active capital of the country. 

Mr. W. Smith agreed with his hon. 
friend who spoke last, that the sinking 
fund had become a nick-name for a thing 
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which had gone into general disrepute. 
If his hon. friend thought that fund was 
productive of such numerous good effects 
in peace, that it was worth keeping up at 
the expense of 5,000,000/. a-year, he 
(Mr. S.) thought a diminution of taxation 
to that amount would have at least the 
same beneficial effect on the resources of 
the country. They would then be im- 
proved by an increase, while, by the sink- 
ing fund, they were to be improved by a 
diminution of debt. The example of 
Holland, to which his hon. friend had re- 
ferred, were against his own argument. 
The government of that country was bor- 
rowing at five per cent, when individuals 
were borrowing at three. This was very 
wrong, no doubt ; but his hon. friend had 
explained it by saying, that the expenses 
of that government exceeded its revenue. 
It had to make loans every year; and no- 
thing was clearer, than that, under such 
circumstances, capitalists would not lend 
to government on the same terms as they 
would to individuals. It was easy to see 
what must be the case when a country 
was in the state which Holland was de- 
scribed to be in by his hon. friend.—He 
agreed perfectly with the right hon. gen- 
tleman in his view as to law stamps; and 
he trusted that nothing would make him 
depart from that. This was not only a 
grievous tax, but a blot on the laws them- 
selves. It was one of the excellencies of 
our constitution that justice should be 
open to all men, they were assuredly con- 
trary to that constitution, for they pre- 
vented a large number of people from 
obtaining justice, and shut many of them 
altogether from the means of obtaining it, 
and, consequently, of the pale of the law. 
Considering this concession of the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer as a great point 
gained, and giving him entire credit for 
the principles he had laid down, ‘he was 
unwilling to push him further ; he never- 
theless found himself obliged to vote for 
the motion of his hon. friend, because, 
with the exception of some Excise duties, 
there were no taxes half so vexatious as 
the tax on windows. It introdeced the 
tax-gatherer into the house, not merely 
to ascertain how many windows you ought 
to pay for, but to see that you did not 
possess a single hole more for the entrance 
of light and air, than what you actually 
paid for. It was not worth while to re- 
tain the half of this tax. He agreed, too, 
with several of his friends as to the salt- 
tax. Heshould not care about it, if it 
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were not got rid of altogether. The 
amount of it at present was trifling, but 
the expense of the machinery was very 
great. It permitted an excise to remain on 
salt, which, though only of a trifling value, 
was still an excise. The country, he be- 
lieved, did not feel the amount of the tax ; 
but then it gave birth to surveyors and 
assessors, and tax-gatherers; all of whom 
might be better done without, than em- 
ployed to levy so small a sum as the salt- 
tax now was. To get rid of all this ma- 
chinery, he saw no reason why the house- 
tax might not remain. It did not require 
quite so close an inspection of the pre- 
mises as the window-tax, and, though it 
might aggrieve one class of persons, a 
remedy, he thought, might easily be found 
for that; though, he would not then 
trouble the House with the details. He 
would vote for the motion of his hon. 
friend. 

Mr. Baring, in explanation, said, it was 
plainly not a want of credit in the govera- 
ment of Holland which obliged it to give 
such a high rate of interest, but the want 
of a surplus revenue to devote to redeem- 
ing the debt. 

Lord Milton said, he could not agree 
with all the propositions which fell from 
his hon. friend the member for Taunton. 
To begin with the last, he would ask his 
hon. friend, if he would turn bis powerful 
mind to the subject, and would consider 
the nature of the government of this 
country, whether he did not think that 
public credit rested on some other foun- 
dation than that of the sinking fund? He 
begged him to consider, if his own pre- 
sence in that House, in the midst of the 
representatives of the people (for so he 
would still call them, however imperfectly 
they answered the description) was not 
a proof that they were a nation of free- 
men, governing themselves by their own 
will, and not subject to the arbitrary 
power of a despotic ruler? Was not this, 
he would ask, one of the sources, and the 
chief source, of our credit? Fond as the 
hon. member for Taunton was of attri- 
buting this to the sinking fund, he would 
ask him, whether he would not rather lend 
money to the government of this country, 
though it had no surplus revenue what~- 
ever, than to the grand seignior, with the 
greatest possible sum of surplus revenue? 
Was it, therefore, the sinking fund, or the 
free and stable institutions of this coun- 
try, not subject to be overthrown or 
changed by the caprice of any one man— 
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was it, he would ask, to the sinking fund, 
or to the very existence of the House of 
Commons, that the country was indebted 
for its extraordinary credit? He did 
not, however, rate the effect of the sink- 
ing fund, in augmenting the value of 
stock, quite so low as his noble friend 
{lord Althorp) ; but though he rated it 
higher, he must therefore object to it the 
more strongly, as levying a large sum on 
all other classes of the people, in order 
to keep up the value of stock. It was 
obvious, that if the government laid out 
five millions a-year in the purchase of 
land, that this would raise the value of 
land. Differing, therefore, from his noble 
friend, as to the value of the sinking fund 
to the stockholder, he niust still object to 
it, as laying a burthen on the rest of the 
people for his exclusive benefit. It was 
an error to suppose that the debt any 
longer existed but as a permanent an- 
nuity ; it was one of those things that 
were only felt by their effects, which, in 
this case, was the‘payment of an annual 
sum. There were two ways in which the 
payment of this sum might be rendered 
less burthensome: one was, by decreas- 
ing the amount of the annuity, and the 
other by augmenting the funds out of 
which it was to be paid; it might itself 
be reduced, cr it might be spread over a 
larger quantity of capital forming a smaller 
per centage on the whole. The chande- 
lier hanging before them, might serve as 
an illustration of what he meant. It was 
suspended by a counterpoising weight, 
and it might be made to ascend, either by 
diminishing its own weight, or by adding 
to the weight of the counterpoise. Capi- 
‘tal was the counter-balancing weight ; 
and if it were increased, though the debt 
remained actually the same, it would be 
proportionably lighter. The question 
then came to this—whether the sinking 
fund would be more productive as a sink- 
‘ing fund,: or if it were allowed to remain 
in the pockets of the people? As a sink- 
ing fund, laid out by the commissioners, 
it did not nett above three per cent ; but 
if left in the pockets of the industrious 
and ingenious inhabitants of this kingdom, 
and employed by them in their various 
branches cf manufacture and trade, could 
any man doubt that it would not multi- 
ply five, six, or even ten fold? The nomi- 
nal amount of the debt would remain the 
same, if the sinking fund were abolished ; 
but the capabilities of the country to 
pay the annuities would be considerably 
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j increased. He would not discuss which 
‘were the taxes the most proper to be 
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taken off, or which were the most vexati- 
ous; but he trusted the right hon. gen- 
tleman would not, upon any consideration, 
be induced to abandon his plan of giving 
up the whole of the salt-tax ; and he did 
not agree with the hon. member for Taun- 
ton, as to the value the people set on 
being relieved from the remainder of the 
tax. The reduction of the rate of duty 
on salt had been eminently advantageous, 
and the abolition of the tax would confer 
still greater benefits. He trusted also 
that the chancellor of the Exchequer 
would not swerve from his project of 
taking the tax off silk. He did not think, 
however, that the coal duties were pre- 
cisely those which ought now to be taken 
off. It was their business to remit such 
taxes as pressed on every part of the peo- 
ple; this, however, was only a partial 
tax, and other parts of the country had as 
good a claim to relief as the city of 
London. On the whole, he approved of 
the budget, as far as the remission of taxes 
went, except as to the coal-tax, which, 
he thought, might have been allowed 
to remain unaltered. In the present 
call which was made on the House for a 
further remission of taxes, he did not 
think his hon. friend had selected the tax 
which it was most necessary to abolish. 
He would, however, vote for his motion. 
He would rather the tax should have been 
removed from malt and beer, which would 
have been a relief to all classes, and would 
have been felt by householders, as well as 
the removal of the window-tax. 

Mr. Hume was surprised at the state- 
ment of the hon, member for Taunton, 
and at the situation in which it placed 
gentlemen on his side ofthe House. He 
differed totally from his hon. friend, and al- 
most from every onearoundhim [alaugh]. 
He differed, he said, from most of those 
around him, in not considering the pre- 
sent question: to resolve itself into the 
other question—shall we, or shall we not, 
keep up a sinking fund ? It must be ad- 
mitted, that it was possible, by reducing 
our establishment both to keep a sinking 
fund, to pay off a part of the debt, and to 
remit taxes. We might by reducing our 
establishment take a large sum from thena- 
tional debt, and lessen the amount of taxes. 
He held in his hand the balance sheet, and 
from that he would prove what he said. 
He there found, that the expense for 
the military’ and miscellaneous matters 
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amounted to sixteen millions, a sum more 
than equal to the whole reyenue of the year 
1792. Ifit were reduced to fifteen mil- 
lions, ministers might say, as he well re- 
collected they said three years ago, when 
a reduction was proposed, that then they 
must resign, for the business of the Go- 
vernment could not possibly be carried 
on; and yet, when the House declared 
there should be a reduction, before it as- 
sembled again, the noble lord, who had 
made this statement had agreed to reduc- 
tions, amounting, as the House was in- 
formed, to a million and a half; and the 
business of the nation went on as well as 
ever. Ifthe House should now agree to 
the vote of his hon. friend—and he asked 
their votes on this ground—he would 
pledge his existence, that the ministers 
would find means to reduce the establish- 
ment below sixteen millions. He called, 
therefore, on those gentlemen who were 
favourable to the sinking fund to vote for 
the reduction, and they might be assured 
the surplus to be devoted to them would 
be increased. As to the gentlemen who 
were not for the sinking fund, and he 
believed he had not above six persons 
near him who were for it, to them he 
would say, vote for the reduction, and 
you will have a greater sum to remit 
to the people. The hon, member for 
Taunton had asked if any body but a fool 
or an idiot would go on contracting debts 
in war and not paying them off in peace? 
Certainly, no honest man would do it ; 
but honest men, before they paid off their 
debts, considered whether by doing it 
they should be ruined or destroyed, and 
if they found they could secure to their 
creditors a larger sum, and add to their 
own comforts and convenience, did any 
honest man hesitate to do it? And was 
it not the business of the House, in ap- 
propriating money to pay off debts, to 
consider if by doing so they added to the 
comforts, conveniences,and general wealth 
of the nation? His hon. friend asked, 
where they would be in fifty years, with 
no mode of redeeming their debt? He 
(Mr. H.) liked to look to the past for his 
proofs, rather than to the future, and he 
would shew the hon. member, that the 
sinking fund had not paid off. single shil- 
ling of the debt, but had augmented it. 
That money had all been borrowedat five or 
something more per cent ; but at present 
money might be got at 4 or three per.cent. 
This effect was not produced by the sink- 
' Jog fund ; as far as that fund had opera- 
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ted, its effects had been the reverse of 
this. The benefits conferred by the sink- 
ing fund never amounted to a single shil- 
ling, and existed no where but in the ima- 
gination of Mr, Pitt and his followers, 
The great expense’ of the sinking fund, 
and the great sum borrowed since it was 
in existence, would prove this. Taking 
the 24 years subsequent to 1796, we had 
in that time borrowed no less a sum than 
609 millions; while the real expenditure 
of the country had not exceeded 138 mil, 
lions; so that the country had_ borrowed 
no less than 479 millions for the benefit 
of the sinking fund. This sum had been 
borrowed at the rate of 5/. 3s. per cent. and 
the contractors were now buying up stock, 
or lending it at the rate of A/. 17s. The 
result was, that there was a loss of 6s, on 
every 100/. borrowed of the 479 millions. 
This was the result up to two years ago, 
Then ministers admitted they were wrong, 
for they came to the House, and said, 
we have heretofore had only a nominal 
sinking fund, now we will have a real one. 
And after this immense loss and this con- 
fession, they were still to be burthened 
with a sinking fund. The fact would 
hardly be believed, and he could scarcely 
have credited it, had he not been present 
and witnessed the proceedings. He was 
one of those who could never allow that 
transaction with the Bank to pass unno- 
ticed. It was a proceeding which would 
stamp with disgrace any child who had 
ever learned the four first rules of 
arithmetic ; and all that the present chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer could do 
would never wipe away that stain 
[cheers]. It was necessary, said the 
gentlemen opposite, to have a real sur- 
plus. And how did they accomplish it? 
They called upon the Bank to lend them 
five millions, and that loan they called a 
real surplus. This was a complete cheat 
passed upon the public; and he was real- 
ly quite surprised that his hon. friend, the 
member for Taunton, who,was so well 
acquainted with the American system of 
finance, of which simplicity was the lead- 
ing principle, should recommend this sys- 
tem of a sinking fund, under such cir- 
cumstances, and, more than all, that he 
could suppose a nominal sinking fund was 
necessary to maintain public credit, 
Then, with all the experience of the past 
before their eyes, let not the House of 
Commons be blindfolded by the Govern- 
ment because they had done some good. 
— Now, having shewn that we had no real 
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sinking fund, he should prove, if he were 
allowed a committee [cries of question, 
question, from the ministerial benches]. 
Oh yes, he knew that two and two did 
not make four when he added them to- 
gether: but he also knew that if the 
chancellor of the Exchequer said that 
two and one made four he would find per- 
sons in that House to believe it [cheers]. 
They all remembered the famous Resolu- 
tion of that House that fourteen shillings 
were equal to twenty. The Government 
had declared, that we had a surplus of 
five millions, whereas in fact it was all 
borrowed ; therefore it was that he called 
upon the House not to keep up the delu- 
sion. Were there no persons in that House 
who required relief from taxation; and 
if not, were there no persons in the coun- 
try who required some alleviation of their 
burthens? Ifthe proposition which had 
been submitted, were adopted, and the 
taxes were reduced, he would be disposed 
to agree with his hon. friend, that it would 
hereafter be a matter for consideration 
how we could best reduce the three per 
cents. But, did the House suppose, that 
by leaving five millions untouched they 
could improve the credit of the country ? 
If war should come and exigencies arise, 
he had no doubt, as the chancellor of the 
Exchequer had stated, there would be no 
difficulty in raising money, and, if neces- 
sary they could at once get twelve or 
thirteen millions. ‘ But, said his hon. 
friend, who would lend the Government, 
if they were to break faith with the pub- 
lic creditor? He was astonished to hear 
this from his hon. friend, who had entered 
into loans with the Austrian government, 
notwithstanding their manifest breach of 
faith. He did not expect to hear this 
from his hon. friend, with all the know- 
ledge which he had of Austria and Rus- 
sia. Upon all the grounds which he tad 
stated, he thought the House would do 
wisely and honestly, to vote a further re- 
duction of taxes, and do away with the 
idea of a sinking fund, altogether ; and 
by doing this, they would give general 
satisfaction to the country. 

Mr. Sykes rose, amidst general cries of 
Question! He said he should gratify the 
impatience of the House by merely ma- 
king one observation. Two propositions 
had been submitted to the House, and 
but for the late hour of the night, he 
should state to the House, why, of the 
two he should give the preference to the 
system of finance proposed by the chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer. With respect to 
taxes, he thought those should first be 
repealed which would give the greatest 
stability to the credit of the country. 
On thé subject of the sinking fund he was 
compelled to declare that upon that ar- 
rangement he placed no reliance; be- 
cause.he felt that, ever since the days of 
its first. origin, in the time of sir R. Wal- 
pole, up to the present hour, its only use 
was, to furnish ministers with the means 
of extravagance. 

Mr. Hobhouse briefly replied. He said 
the chancellor of the Exchequer had gi- 
ven no answer to the question which he 
had put to him, namely, whether 56 mil- 
lions of taxes were to be continued to be 
raised on the people? He had a right 
to consider this burthen enormous; and 
he was sure, that, whatever opinion might 
be entertained in that House, out of 
doors the system would be universally 
deprecated. It had been allowed by the 
House, and indeed by the Government, 
that of all the assessed taxes, the window- 
light tax would be the most desirable to 
be repealed, and therefore it was, he was. 
anxious to press it upon the House. His 
hon. friend had talked of the politeness 
ofthe tax-gatherer; but he believed it 
would be generally found he was polite to 
the rich, but very much the reverse to the 
poor. In one of the petitions which he 
had presented to the House, it was sta- 
ted, that the tax-gatherer had actually 
taken away the beds of the unfortunate 
people, to collect that very tax of which: 
he now sought the repeal. He should ‘ 
not trouble the House further; but he 
trusted they were now convinced of the 
propriety of adopting the proposition 
(hear, hear !]. 

The House divided. For Mr. Hob- 
house’s motion 88: Against it 155: Ma-« 
jority 67. 


List of the Minority. 
Cavendish, H. F. C. 
Chaloner, R. 


Clifton, visc. 
Colborne, N. W. R. 


Abercromby, hon. J. 
Allen, J. H. 
Althorp, vise. 
Baring, sir T. 


Bennet, hon. H. G. Creevey, T. 
Bernal, R. Davies, T. 
Belgrave, visc. Davenport, D. 
Bright, H, Denison, W. J. 


Denman, T. 


Brougham, H, 
Duncannon, visc. 


Burdett, sir F. 


Calvert, J. Dundas, hon. T. 
Calvert, C. Ellice, E. 
Carter, J. Gordon, R. 
Cavendish, C. €. . Graham, S. 
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Guise, sir B. W. Portman, E. 


Gurney, H. Price, R. 
Hamilton, lord A. Poyntz, W. S. 
Heathcote, J. G. Pym, F 


Heron, sir R. Ramsden, I«C. 
Honywood, W. P. Rice, T. S. 
Hume, J. Robarts, A. 


Hutchinson,hon.C.H. Robarts, G. 


James, W. Robinson, sir G. 
Jervoise, G. P. Rowley, sir W. 
Johnstone, W. A. Russell, lord J. 
Kemp, T. Sefton, earl of 
Kennedy, T. F. Smith, J. 

Keck; G.. A, L. Smith, W. 
Leader, W. Stewart, lord J. 
Lennard, J. B. Sykes, D. 
Lethbridge, sir T. Taylor, C. M. 
Leycester, R. Tennyson, C. 
Lloyd, T. M. Tierney, right hon. G. 
Lockhart J. I. Tynte, C. K. 
Maberly, W. L. Warre, T. A. 
Marjoribanks, S. Webbe, E. 


Milton, vise. Western, C. C. 


Moore, P. Whitbread, S. 
Mildmay, P. S. Whitbread, W. 
Monck, J. B. Wilson sir R. 
Mundy, J. Wood, M. 
Newport, sir J. Wrottesley, sir J. 
Ord, W. Wyvill, M. 
Pares, T. 

Palmer, F. TELLERS. 
Palmer. C. Hobhouse, J. C. 


Philips, G. H. Maberly, J. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, March 4. 


AsoLirion of Stavery.] Earl 
Grosvenor presented a petition which he 
stated was signed by a great number of 
respectable persons in Bury St. Edmund's, 
who prayed that their lordships would be 
pleased to consider of the means of pro- 
ducing a gradual Abolition of Slavery. In 
the mean time, they prayed for the ame- 
lioration of the condition of the unfortu- 
nate negroes in the colonies. They also 
prayed, that any measures which might 
be adopted should be accompanied with a 
due consideration of the interests of those 
persons who possessed estates in the colo- 
nies; in a word, that while justice was 
done to the slaves, those who might there- 
by suffer loss should be indemnified. It 
seemed to be an understanding, that: that 
part of the question which concerned the 
conduct of the persons who composed 
the houses of assembly in the colonies 
should not be brought forward ; that their 
proceedings, whether right or wrong—and 
as to that he did not then mean to give 
an opinion—had better not be discussed. 
He should therefore at present abstain 
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from entering into that part of the subject» 
but he could not do so without some 
explanation. If he admitted the pro 
priety of sometimes acceding to such an 
understanding, he must, atthe same time, 
state, that this principle of reservation 
was one which ought to be looked upon 
with great jealousy ; for any endeavour 
to smother or withhold the truth had sel- 
dom any other motive than a false delicacy. 
As a general principle, every thing like 
secrecy in public affairs was to be avoided. 
Let their lordships consider how far this 
system might be carried. A noble friend 
of his had given a notice respecting the 
state of Ireland, which involved the resto- 
ration of the whole of the civil rights of 
the Catholic population. Now, how. were 
their lordships to come to a right decision 
if any circumstance respecting the state 
of the country was kept in the dark? 
He trusted, therefore, that when that 
question came on, the whole facts would 
be brought before the House. There 
was another question which might soon 
be expected to come before the House, 
to which he could not help alluding ; 
namely, the intended grant for building 
new churches. He could not, at the pre- 
sent moment, pretend to say whether 
such an application of the public money 
was proper or not. It might be right—it 
might be wrong; but that was the first 
question to be settled, and that question 
could not be properly determined, while 
any secrecy was preserved with respect 
to the state of the established church. 
It was the duty of parliament, before this 
measure should be sanctioned, to inquire 
into the revenues of the establishment, 
and to see whether it was not able to 
build churches, without burthening the 
public. These illustrations were sufficient 
to prove the advantage of publicity, and 
that nothing was so injurious to the pub- 
lic interests as the suppression of facts, 
and secrecy. Returning to the subject 
of the petition, he concurred with those 
who were of opinion, that unless slavery 
were abolished in the colonies, there would 
never be an end to the slave trade. Let 
England but once say, that there shall be 
no slavery in her colonies, and from that 
moment the horrible traffic would be put 
down. Of the atrocities to which that 
trade gave birth, and the misery which 
its unhappy victims endured, nothing 
more would be heard: for slavery, and 


| all its dreadful consequences, would cease. 


throughout the world. Nothing, cer- 
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tainly could be-more advantageous to the 
planters themselves than such a change ; 
for property in the eolonies would’ be 
benefitted by it, toadegree not anticipated 
by those who had not paid attention to 
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the subject. He could assure their lord- 
ships, that there were persons who had 
tried the experiment of free labour, and 
that it had answered to their perfect satis- 
faction. The instructions which his 
majesty’s ministers had sent out to the 
colonies, with a view to the gradual im- 
provement of the condition of the negroes, 





and.final abolition, were moderate and 
judicious. He wished, however, to have 
it understood, that his silence upon this 
question would depend upon his opinion, 
according to the information he should 
receive,of the sincerity of ministers, in the | 
disposition they had manifested by their 
instructions. 

-Earl Bathurst said, he would not enter 
into the questions on which the noble earl 
had touched, but he wished to take that 
opportunity of informing the House, that 
to-morrow se’nnight he would lay on the 
table, by his Majesty’s command, certain 
papers relating to the state of negro 
slavery in the colonies. He would avail 





himself of that occasion to give an expla- | 
nation of the measures which his majesty’s 
ministers had thought proper to adopt, | 
for the moral and religious improvement 
of the negroes, in pursuance of the resolu- 
tien of the House of Commons. 


Soutn America.] The Earl of Liver- 

of rose to lay on the table, by his ma- 
jesty’s commands, certain communications 
which had passed between his Majesty’s | 
government and the governments of | 
France and Spain, relating to the pro- | 
vinces of South America. The subject | 
had been adverted to im his majesty’s 
Speech at the opening of the session, but 
the correspondence could not then with 
propriety be made public. As however, 
the causes which prevented them from 
being made public no longer existed, 
there could be no objection to-their being 
Jaid before their lordships. 

_The. Marquis of Lansdown wished to 
know whether it was the intention of the 
noble earl to found any motion on the sub- 
ject of these papers, or torecommend to the 

ouse any proceeding respecting them. 

‘The Earl of Liverpool said, he did not 
intead to make any motion ‘or propose to 
their lordships any proceeding connected 








with these‘papers. “They weré laid on-the 
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table solely for the information of the 
House, and to enable their lordships to 
form their judgment on the subject 
The Marquis of Lansdown reminded 
their lordships, that soon after the com+ 
mencement of the session, he had inti- 
mated his intention of bringing forward a 
motion on the state of the late Spanish 
colonies. He was not aware that the 
papers now laid on the table could con- 
tain any thing which ought to make. him 
alter his intention; but having always 
been desirous of allowing his majesty’s 
ministers to explain their system of policy 
with respect to those states, and not wish» 
ing to embarrass in any way the question, 
he should wait until he had read the 
papers, before he came to any final deters 
mination respecting his notice. 
The Earl of Liverpool said, he had 
given notice of his intention to move 
for a. committee to take into consideration 
the office of Clerk of Parliament. It was 
then his wish to postpone this proceeding 
until two noble lords, who had always 
paid particular attention to the official 
business of parliament, should be both in 
town. He understood, hawever, that the 
attendance of oneof thosenoble lords could 
not be obtained until an advanced period 
of the session ; but as the. other noble lord 
whose assistance he wished to obtain, was 
present, he did not think it praper to 
delay carrying his intention into effect any 
longer. He therefore now gave notice, 
that he would on Monday next move 
their lordships to appoint a committee. 


Bounties on Iriso Linen.] The 
Marquis of Lansdown wished to advert to 
a subject which had ibeen touched on 
during the last sitting of the House ; 
namely, the means of ameliorating the 
state of the south of Ireland. In a con- 
versation®which had taken place on the 
proposal of his Majesty’s government for 
withdrawing the bounty on Irish Jinen, he 
understood it to have been stated by the 
noble earl opposite, that the reason why 
the bounty was to be~ immediately 
taken from the coarse Irish linen was, 
that no exportation of that article -had 
taken place from Ireland. Now, when 
the noble earl made this statement, he 
could not be aware of the real state of the 
case. The fact was, that during the two 
last years there had been an increasing 


‘exportation of coarse linens from the 


north of Ireland ; and he was persuaded 
that the encouragement_of this manyfac- 
2Z 
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ture might greatly assist in removing that 
poverty with which the ‘country was 
afflicted. It might be rendered a valua- 
ble stimulus to the industry of the dis- 
tressed population. He believed that all 
who had bestowed any attention on the 
improvement of that part of the united 
kingdom, looked forward to the establish- 
ment of linen manufacturies in the south 
of Ireland as a great means of ameliora- 
tion. FJewas no advocate for bounties, 
though lie considered them far less mis- 
chievous to trade than prohibitions and 
restrictions : but, though he admitted the 
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evil which was attached to bounties, he | 


must observe, that there was a great dif- 
ference between enacting them, and 
suddenly repealing them, after they had 
for a certain time existed. He therefore 


hoped that the noble earl would consider | 


the effect of rashly discouraging, or even | 
_vinces—The papers which he now lai 


of appearing to discourage, a rising 
manufacture which had just begun to be 
profitable, and probably to find a demand 
in the markets of South America, It 
should also be recollected, that this manu- 
facture was peculiarly calculated to give 
to the poor population of the South of 
Ireland that species of employment in 
which they could with the greatest faci- 
lity be engaged, while it was at the same 
time that kind of enterprise in which the 
land-owners could, with the greatest safety 


embark their property. He should con- | 


clude with moving for an account of the 
quantity of coarse linen exported from 
Ireland during the years 1822 and 1823. 
The Earl of Liverpool said, that when 
he had stated that no coarse linens were 
exported from Ireland, he had been in- 
duced to make that observation from 
knowing that the bounty on it had never 
been drawn. At least such was the infor- 
mation he had received, and he believed 
itto be correct. He would,* however, 
state, for the satisfaction of the noble 
marquis and the House, that, as the bounty 
on fine linen, was not to be suddenly 
withdrawn, it was intended to adopt the 
same principle with respect to the bounty 
on coarse linen, and to reduce it gradually. 
Thus the evil apprehended from the abo- 
lition of the bounty on these two ma- 
nufactures would be guarded against as 
far as possible. With regard to the 
encouragement which the noble marquis 
looked forward to for this manufacture, 
he trusted it would be realized. He was 
confident, that if the country continued to 
enjoy the blessings of peace, the diffusion 


| 
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of capital would have the most beneficial 
effect on all branches of industry in Ireland. 
The motion was agreed to. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, March 4. 


CoMMUNICATIONS WITH FRANCE AND 
SPAIN RELATING TO THE SPANISH 
AmerRIcAN Provinces.] Mr. Secre- 
tary Canning on presenting, by command 
of his Majesty, copies of communications 
with France and Spain relating to the 
Spanish American provinces said, it 
would probably be recollected, that in the 
debate which took place on the address, 
he had stated, that some time would 
elapse before he should be able to com- 
municate precise information as to the 
course which government had pursued, 
with regard to the Spanish American cael 

on 
the table contained that information. 

The said papers are as follow : 


CoMMUNICATIONS WITH FRANCE AND 
SPAIN RELATING TO THE SPANISH 
AMERICAN PROVINCES. 


No. 1.—Extract of a Memorandum 
of a Conference between the Prince 
De Polignac and Mr. Canning, 
held Oct. 9th, 1823. 


The prince de Polignac having an- 
nounced to Mr. Canning, that his excel- 
lency was now prepared to enter with Mr. 
Canning into a frank explanation of the 
views of his government respecting the 
question of Spanish America, in return 
for a. similar communication which Mr. 
Canning had previously offered to make 
to the prince de Polignac on the part of 
the British cabinet, Mr. Canning stated — 

That the British cabinet had no disguise 


| or reservation on that subject ; that their 


opinions and intentions were substantially 
the same as were announced to the French 
government, by the despatch of Mr. Can- 
ning to sir Charles Stuart of the 3lst of 
March; which despatch that ambassador 
communicated to M. de Chateaubriand, 
and which had since been published to the 
world. 

That the near approach of a crisis, in 
which the affairs of Spanish America must 
naturally occupy a great share of the at- 
tention of both powers, made it desirable 
that there should be no misunderstanding 
between them on any part of a subject so 
important. t Giabe 

That the British government were of 
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opinion, that any attempt to bring Spanish 
America again under its ancient submis- 
sion to Spain must be utterly hopeless ; 
that all negotiation for that purpose would 
be unsuccessful ; and that the prolonga- 
tion or renewal of war for the same object 
would be only a waste of human life, and 
an infliction of calamity on both parties, 
to no end. 

That the British government would, 
however, not only abstain from interpos- 
ing any obstacle on their part to any at- 
tempt at negotiation which Spain might 
think proper to make, but would aid and 
countenance such negotiation, provided 
it were founded upon a basis which ap- 
peared to them to be practicable; and 
that they would, in any case, remainstrictly 


neutral in a war between Spain and the. 


colonies, if war should be unhappily pro- 
longed. 

But that the junction of any foreign 
power, in an enterprise of Spain against 
the colonies, would be viewed by them 
as constituting an entirely new question ; 
and one upon which they must take such 
decision as the interests of Great Britain 
might require. 

‘That the British government absolutely 
disclaimed, not only any desire of appro- 
priating to itself any portion of the Spanish 
colonies, but any intention of forming 
any political connexion with them, be- 
yond that of amity and commercial inter- 
course. 

That in those respects, so far from seek- 
ing an exclusive preference for British 
subjects over those of foreign states, Eng- 
land was prepared, and would be content- 
ed, to see the mother country (by virtue 
of an amicable arrangement ) in possession 
of that preference; and to be ranked, 
after her, equally with others, on the foot- 
ing of tlhe most favoured nation. 

That, completely convinced that the 
ancient system of the colonies could not 
be restored, the British government could 
not enter into any stipulation binding it- 
self either to refuse or to delay its recog- 
nition of their independence. ' 

That the British government had no 
desire to precipitate that recognition, so 
long as there was any reasonable chance 
of an accommodation with the mother 
country, by which such a recognition 
might come first from Spain. 

But that it could not wait indefinitely 


relating to the Spanish American Provinces. 
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it would consider any foreign interference, 
by force or by menace, in the dispute be- 
tween Spain and the colonies, as a motive 
for recognizing the latter without delay. 

That the mission of consuls to the seve- 
ral provinces of Spanish America was no 
new measure on the part of this country : 
that it was one which had, on the con- 
trary, been delayed, perhaps too long, in 
consideration of the state of Spain, after 
having been .announced to the Spanish 
government in the month of December 
last, as settled ; and even after a list had 
been furnished to that government of the 
places to which such appointments were 
intended to be made. 

That such appointments were absolutely 
necessary for the protection of British 
trade in those countries. 

That the old pretension of Spain to in- 
terdict all trade with those countries, was, 
in the opinion of the British government, 
altogether obsolete; but that, even if 
attempted to be enforced against others, 
itwas, withregard to Great Britain, clearly 
inapplicable. 

That permission to trade with the 
Spanish coloniés had been conceded to 
Great Britain in the year 1810, when the 
mediation of Great Britain between Spain 
and her colonies was asked by Spain, and 
granted by Great Britain: that this me- 
diation, indeed, was not afterwards em- 
ployed, because Spain changed her counsel ; 
but that it was not, therefore, practicable 
for Great Britain to withdraw commercial 
capital once embarked in Spanish Ame- 
rica, and to desist from commercial inter- 
course once established. ' 

That it had been ever since distinctly 
understood that the trade was open to 
British subjects, and that the ancient coast, 
laws of Spain were, so far as regarded 
them at least, tacitly repealed. 

That in virtue of this understanding, 
redress had been demanded of Spain in 
1822, for (among other grievances) 
seizures of vessels for alleged infringe- 
ments of those laws: which redress the 
Spanish government bound itself by a con- 
vention (now in course of execution) to 
afford. 

That Great Britain, however, had no 
desire to set up any separate right to the 
free enjoyment of this trade; that she 
| considered the force of circumstances, 
| and the irreversible progress of events, to 





for that result; that it could not consent | have already determined the question of 
to make its recognition of the new states | the existence of that freedom for all the 


dependent upon that of Spain ; and that’! world ; but that, for herself she claimed, 
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and would continie to use it; and should 
any attempt be made to dispute that claim, 
and to renew the obsolete interdictivn, 
such attempt might be best cut short by 
@ speedy and afqualified recognition of 
theindependence of the Spanish American 
States. 

That, with these general opinions, and 
with these peéciliat claims, England could 
not go into a joint deliberation upon the 
subject of Spanish America, upon an equal 
footing with other powers, whose opinions 
were less formed upon that question, and 
whose interests were less implicated in the 
decision of it. 

That she thought: it fair therefore to 
éxplain beforehand, to what degree her 
mind was made up, and her determination 
taken. 
~ The prince de Polignac declared,— 

« That his government believed it to be 
utterly hopeless to reduce Spanish Ame- 
rica to the state of its former relation to 
Spain. 

' That France disclaimed, on her part, 
any intention or desire to avail herself of 
the ptesent state of the colonies, or of the 
present situation of France towards Spain, 
fo appropriate to herself any part of the 
Spanish possessions in America, or to 
obtain for herself any exclusive advan- 
tages. 

‘ And that, like England, she would will- 
ingly see the mother country in possession 
of superior commercial advantages, by 
atmhicable atrangements; and would be 
contented, like her, to rank, after the mo- 
ther country, among the most favoured 
nations. 

’ Lastly, that she abjured, in any case, 
any design of acting against the colonies 
by force of arms. 

' The prince de Polignac proceeded to 
say, 

' That, as to what might be the best ar- 
rangement between Spain and her colo~- 
nies, the French government could not 
give, nor venture to form an opinion, until 
the king of ‘Spain should be at liberty. 

~ That they would then be ready to 
énter upon it, in concert with their allies, 
4 with Great Britain among the num- 

er, 

In observing upon what Mr, Canning 
had said, with respect to the peculiar situa- 
tion of Great Britain, in reference to such 
a conference, the prince de Polignac de- 
clared, 

That he saw'no difficulty which should 
prevent England from taking part in the 
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corférerice, however she might now an- 


nounceé the differente in the view which 
she took of the question, from that taken 
by the allies, The refusal of England to 
co-operate in fhé work of reconciliation 
might afford redsori to think, either that 
she did not really wish fot that reconcilia- 
éion; or that she had some ulterior object 
in contemplation, two suppositions equally 
injurious to thé honour and good faith of 
the British cabinet. 

The prince de Polignac further de- 
clared, ; 

That he could not conceive what could 
be meant, under the present circumstances, 
by a pure and simple acknowledgment of 
the independence of the Spanish colonies; 
since, those countries being actually dis- 
tracted by civil wars, there existed no 
governiient in them whicli could offer any 
appearance of solidity; and that the ac 
knowledgment of American independence, 
so long as such a state of things continued, 
uippeared to him to be nothing less than 
a real sanction of anarchy. 

The prince de Polignac added, 

That, in the interest of humanity, and 
especially in that of the Spanish colonies, 
it would be worthy of the European go- 
vernments to concert together the means 
of calming, in those distant, and scarcely 
civilized regions, passions blinded by 
party spirit; and to endeavour to bring 
back to a principle of union in governs 
ment, whether monarchical or aristocrati+ 
cal, people among whom absurd and 
dangerous theories were now keeping up 
agitation and disunion. 

Mr. Canning, without entering into 
discussion upon these abstract principles, 
contented himself with saying, 

That, however desirable the establish 
ment of a monarchical form of govern 
ment in any of those provinces might be, 
on the one hand, or whatever might be 
the difficulties in the way of it, on the 
other hand, his government could not take 
upon itself to put it forward asa condi« 
tion of their recognition. 

P, G. C. 


No. II.—Sir William A’Court to Mr. 
Secretary Canning. (Received Jan, 
14.) 


(Extract.) | Madrid, Dec. 30, 1823, 
The enclosed note, though dated the 
26th, did not reach me till yesterday. By 
my answer, a copy of which I have the 
honour to enclose, you will see, that I 
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merely acknowledge its receipt, promismg 
to transmit it to my government. 
(Signed) Wittram A’Court. 


(Translation of First Enclosure in No, 2.) 
Count Ofalia to Sir William A’Court. 


Palace, Dec. 26, 1823. 


Honoured Sir,—I have the honour to 
inform you that the king, my august 
master, has determined to devote his par- 
ticular attention to the regulation of the 
affairs concerning the disturbed countries 
of Spanish America, being solicitous to 
Bacceed in pacifying his dominions, in 
which the seeds of anarchy have taken 
root, to the prejudice of the safety of 
other governments. His majesty has 
therefore thought, that he might justly 
calculate on the assistance of his dear 
allies, towards obtaining results which 
cannot but prove beneficial to the tran- 
quillity and happiness of al] Europe. 

The enclosed copy will put you, Sir, in 
possession of the orders issued to his Ca- 
tholic majesty’s representatives at the 
Courts of Austria, France, and Russia; 
and as the ministers of Spain have not 
proceeded to London and Berlin, the 

ing has directed me to address to you, 
Sir, and to the minister of Prussia at this 
Court, a transcript of the said communi- 
¢ation ; which his majesty hopes you will 
have the goodness to transmit to your go- 
vernment, whose friendship and upright 
policy, the king, my master, trusts, will 

now how to appreciate the frankness of 
this communication, and the equity which 
has dictated the basis on which it is 
founded. 
~ Tavail myself of this opportunity, &c. 

(Signed) Tue Conve pr OFatia. 


To the Minister of England. 


' (Translation of Second Enclosure in 
No. 2.) 


Count Ofalia to his Catholic majesty’s 
Ambassador at Paris, and ministers 

_ Plenipotentiary at St. Petersburgh and 
Vienna. 


The king, our sovereign, being restored 
to the throne of his ancestors in the en- 
joyment of his hereditary rights, has seri- 
ously turned his thoughts to the fate of 
his American dominions, distracted by 
civil war and brought to the brink of the 
most dangerous precipice. As during the 
last three years the rebellion which pre- 
vailed in Spain defeated the constant 
efforts which were made for maintaining 
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tranquillity in the Costa Firma, for 
rescuing the banks of the river Plata, and 
for preserving Peru and New Spain; _ his 
majesty beheld with grief the progress of 
the flame of insurrection: but it affords, 
at the same time, consolation to the king, 
that repeated and irrefragable proofs exist 
of an immense number of Spaniards re~ 
maining true to their oaths of allegiance 
to the throne; and that the sound mae 
jority of Americans acknowledge that 
that hemisphere cannot be happy unless 
it live in brotherly connexion with those 
who civilized those countries, 

These reflexions powerfully animate his 
majesty to hope that the justice of his 
cause will meet with a firm support in the 
influence of the powers of Europe. “Ac- 
cordingly, the king has resolved upon in- 
viting the cabinets of his dear and inti- 
mate allies to establish a conference at 
Paris, to the end that their plenipoten- 
tiaries, assembled there along with those 
of his Catholic majesty, may aid Spain 
in adjusting the affairs of the revolted 
countries of America. In examining this 
important question, his majesty will, in 
conjunction with his powerful allies, cone 
sider of the alterations which events have 
produced in his American provinces, and 
of the relations, which, during the dis- 
orders, have been formed with commere« 
cial nations; in order thereby to adopt 
with good faith the measures most proper 
for conciliating the rights and just in- 
terests of the Crown of Spain and of its 
sovereignty, with those which circum- 
stances may have occasioned with respect 
to other nations. His majesty, confiding 
in the sentiments of his allies, hopes that 
they will assist him in accomplishing the 
worthy ebject of upholding the principles 
of order and legitimacy, the subversion of 
which, once commenced in America, 
would presently communicate to Europe ; 
and that they will aid him, at the same 
time, in re-establishing peace between 
this division of the globe and its celonies. 

It is, therefore, his majesty’s pleasure, 
that, penetrated with these reasons, 
availing yourself of the resources of your 
well-known talents, you should endeavour 
to dispose the government with which you 
reside, toagree to the desired co-operation, 
for which the events of the Peninsula have 
paved the way; authorising you te com- 
municate a copy of this note to the mi- 
nister for Foreign Affairs. God preserve 
you many years. 

(Signed) Tux Conve pe Oratia. 
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(Third Enclosure in No. 2.) 
Sir William A’Court to Count Ofalia. 


Madrid, Dec. 30, 1823. 
The undersigned, &c. &c. has the ho- 
nour to acknowledge the receipt of the 
count Ofalia’s note, dated the 26th of this 
month. He will hasten to submit it to 
his government. He begs his excellency 


to accept, &c. 
(Signed ) Wiriiam A’Court. 


No. III.—Mr. Secretary Canning to Sir 
W. A’Court. 


Foreign Office, Jan. $0, 1824. 

Sir,—The messenger, Latchford, deli- 
vered. to me, on the 14th instant, your 
despatch, enclosing a copy of the count 
de Ofalia’s official note to you of the 
26th of December last ; with the accom- 
panying copy of an instruction, which has 
been addressed, by order of his Catholic 
majesty, to his ambassador at Paris, and 
to his ministers plenipotentiary at the 
courts of Vienna and St. Petersburgh. 

Having laid these papers before the 

king, I have received his majesty’s com- 
mands to direct you to return to them 
the following answer :— 
. The purpose of the Spanish instruction 
is, to invite the several powers, the allies 
of his Catholic majesty, to “ establish a 
conference at Paris, in order that their 
plenipotentiaries, together with those of 
his. Catholic majesty, may aid Spain in 
adjusting the affairs of the revolted coun- 
tries of America.” 

The maintenance of the “ sovereignty” 
of Spain over her late colonies is pointed 
out in this instruction as one specific ob- 
ject of the proposed conference; and 
though an expectation of the employ- 
ment of force for this object, by the 
powers invited to the conference, is not 
plainly indicated, it is not distinctly dis- 
claimed. 

. The invitation contained in this in- 
struction not being addressed directly to 
the government of Great Britain, it may 
not be necessary to observe upon that 
part of it, which refers to the late ‘‘ events 
in the Peninsula,”’ as having ‘‘ paved the 
way” for the ‘“ desired co-operation.” 

“The British government could not ac- 
knowledge an appeal founded upon trans- 
actions to which it was no party, But 
no such appeal was necessary. No varia- 
tion in the internal affairs of Spain. has, 
at any time, varied the king’s desire to 
see a termination to the evils arising from 
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the protracted struggle between Spain 
and Spanish America; or his majesty’s 
disposition to:concur in bringing about 
that termination. 

From the year 1810, when his majesty’s 
single mediation was asked and granted 
to. Spain, to effect a reconciliation with 
her colonies,—the disturbances in which 
colonies had then but newly broken out, 
—to the year 1818, when the same task, 
increased in difficulty by the course and 
complication of events in America, was 
proposed to be undertaken by the allied 
powers assembled in conference at Aix- 
Ja-Chapelle; and from the year 1818 to 
the present time, the good offices of his 
majesty for this purpose have always been 
at the service of Spain, within limitations 
and upon conditions which have been in 
each instance explicitly described. 

Those limitations have uniformly ex- 
cluded the employment of force or of 
menace against the colonies, on the part 
of any mediating power ; and those con- 
ditions have uniformly required the pre- 
vious statement by Spain, of some definite 
and intelligible proposition, and, the dis- 
continuance, on her part, of a system 
utterly inapplicable to the new relations 
which have grown up between the Ame- 
rican provinces and other countries. 

The fruitless issue of the conferences 
at Aix-la-Chapelle would have deterred 
the British government from acceding to 
a proposal for again entertaining, in con- 
ference, the question of a mediation be- 
tween Spain and the American provinces, 
even if other circumstances had remained 
nearly the same. But the events which 
have followed each other with such rapi~ 
dity during the last five years, have cre- 
ated so essential a difference, as well in 
the relative situation in which Spain and 
the American provinces stood, and now 
stand to each other, as in the external re- 
Jations and the internal circumstances of 
the provinces themselves, that it would 
be vain to hope that any mediation, not 
founded on the basis of independence, 
could now be successful. 

The best proof which the British go- 
vernment can give of the interest which 
it continues to feel for Spain is, to state 
frankly their opinion as to the course 
most advisable to be pursued by his 
Catholic. majesty ; and to answer with the 
like frankness the question implied in M. 
Ofalia’s instruction, as to the nature and 
extent of their own relations with Spanish 
America. . 
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. ‘There is‘no hesitation in answering this 
question. The subjects of his majesty 
have for many years carried on trade and 
formed commercial connexions in all the 
American provinces, which have declared 
their separation from Spain. 

This trade was originally opened with 
the consent of the Spanish government. 
It has grown gradually to such an extent 
as to require some direct protection, by 
the establishment at several ports and 
places in those provinces, of consuls on 
the part of this country—a measure long 
deferred out of delicacy to Spain, and not 
resorted to at last without distinct and 
timely notification to. the Spanish Govern- 
ment. 

As to any further step to be taken by 
his majesty towards the acknowledgement 
of the de facto governments of America, 
the decision must (as has already been 
stated more than once to Spain and to 
other powers) depend upon various cir- 
cumstances ; and, among others, upon the 
reports which the British government may 
receive of the actual state of affairs in the 
several American provinces. 

But it appears manifest to the British 
government, that if so large a portion of 
the globe should remain much longer 
without any recognized political existence 
or any definite political connexion with 
the established governments of Europe, 
the consequences of such a state of things 
must be at once most embarrassing to 
those governments, and most injurious to 
the interests of all European nations. 

For these reasons, aud not from mere 
views of selfish policy, the British govern- 
ment is decidedly of opinion, that the re- 
cognition of such of the new states as 
have established de facto their separate 
political existence, cannot be much longer 
delayed. 

The British government have no desire 
to anticipate Spain in that recognition. 
On the contrary, it is on every account 
their wish, that his Catholic majesty 
should have the grace and the advantage 
of leading the way, in that recognition, 
among the Powers of Europe. But the 
court of Madrid must be aware, that the 
discretion of his majesty in this respect 
cannot be indefinitely bound up by that 
of his Catholic majesty; and that even 
before many months elapse, the desire 
now sincerely felt by the British govern- 
ment, to leave this precedency. to Spain, 
may be overborne by considerations of a 
more comprehensive nature,—-considera- 


tions regarding not only the essential in- 
terests of his majesty’s subjects, but the 
relations of the old world with the new. 

Should Spain resolve to avail herself of 
the opportunity yet within her power, the 
British government would, if the court of 
Madrid desired it, willingly afford its 
countenance and aid to a negotiation, 
commenced on that only basis, which ap- 
pears to them to be now practicable; and 
would see, without reluctance, the con- 
clusion, through a negotiation on. that 
basis, of an arrangement, by which the 
mother country should be secured in the 
enjoyment of commercial advantages su- 
perior to those conceded to other nations, 

For herself, Great Britain asks no ex- 
clusive privileges of trade, no invidious 
preference, but equal freedom of com- 
merce for ali. 

If Spain shall determine to persevere 
in other counsels, it cannot but be expect- 
ed that Great Britain must take her own 
course upon this matter, when the time 
for taking it shall arrive; of which Spain 
shall have full and early intimation: 

Nothing that is here stated can occasion 
to the Spanislr government, any surprise. 

In my despatch to sir Charles Stuart 
of the 3ist of March, 1823, which was 
communicated to the Spanish government, 
the opinion was distinctly expressed, that 
‘‘ time and the course of events had sub- 
stantially decided the separation of the 
colonies from the mother country ; 
although the formal recognition of those 
provinces, as independent states, by his 
majesty, might be hastened or retarded 
by various external circumstances, as well 
as by the more or less satisfactory pro- 
gress, in each state, towards a regular 
and settled form of government.”’ 

At a subsequent period, in a communi- 
cation* made in the first instance to 
France, and afterwards to other powers, f 
as wel] as to Spain, the same opinions 
were repeated ; with this specific addition, 
that in either of two cases (now happily 
not likely to occur), in that of any at- 
tempt on the part of Spain to revive the 
obsolete interdiction of intercourse with 
countries over which she has no longer 
any actual dominion: or in that of the 
employment of foreign assistance to re- 








x * The Memorandum of conference.— 
0. 1. 

_ + Austria, Rassia, Prussia, Portugal, 
the Netherlands, and the United States 
of America, 
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establish her dominion in those countries 
by force of arms; the recognition of such 
new states by his majesty would be decid- 
ed and immediate. 

After thus declaring to you, for the in- 
formation of the court of Madrid, the 
deliberate opinion of the British govern- 
ment on the points on which Spain re- 
quires the advice of her Allies, it does 
not appear to the British Cabinet at all 
necessary to go into a conference, to de- 
clare ‘that opinion anew; even if it were 

fectly clear, from the tenour of M. 
Bfalia’s instruction, that Great Britain is 
in fact included in the invitation to the 
conference at Paris. 

‘ Every one of the powers'so invited has 
been constantly and unreservedly apprised 
not only of each step which the British 
overnment has taken, but of every opi- 
nion which it has formed on this subject 
and this despatch will be communicated 
to them all. 
If those powers should severally come 
to the same conclusion with Great Bri- 
tain, the concurrent expression of their 
several opinions cannot have less weight 
in the judgment of Spain,—and must na- 
turally be more acceptable to her feel- 
ings, than, if such concurrence, being the 
result of a conference of five powers, 
should carry the appearance of a concert- 
ed dictation. 

If (unhappily, as we think) the allies, 
or. any of them, should come to a differ- 
ent conclusion, we shall at least have 
avoided the inconvenience of a discussion 
by which our own opinion could not have 
been changed ;—we shall have avoided 
an appearance of mystery, by which the 
jealousy of other parties might have been 
excited ; we shall have avoided a delay 
which the state of the question may hardly 
allow. 

Meanwhile, this explicit recapitulation 
of the whole course of our sentiments and 
of our proceedings on this momentous 
subject, must at once acquit us of any in- 
disposition to answer the call of Spain for 
friendly counsel, and protect us against 
the suspicion of having any purpose to 
conceal from ‘Spain or from the World. 


lam, &c. 
(Signed) Grorce CANNING. 
Forrren S1uKS—Perririon AGAINST 
ImporTATION oF.] Mr. Ellice present- 


ed a‘petition ‘from ‘the silk weavers of Co- 
ventry against the ‘importation of Foreign 
Silks. The hon. gentleman stated, thatthe 
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petitioners alleged, that so long as the 
prohibition on the importation of foreign 
corn, and the consequent increase of the 
price of provisions continued, with the 
great pressure of taxation, it was out of 
the question to expect that the English 
manufacturers of silk could run the race of 
competition with the French artisans. 
The principal outlay in the manufacture 
of this article was, to a great extent in 
meeting the price of labour; now, that 
price was double as much in this country 
as it was in France. Such a difference 
prevented the chance of a successful com- 
petition. And it was an extraordinary 
fact, that at the very moment the master 
manufacturers of Coventry were assem- 
bled to consider of the propositions of 
the chancellor of the Exchequer, a ree 
presentation was actually made to them 
by the magistrates of that city, that it 
was impossible for the labourers employed 
by them to go on, without an increase of 
wages, under the advancing price of pro- 
visions. At all events, he besought the 
chancellor of the Exchequer not to per- 
mit any great interval of time to elapse 
before he put these manufacturers in 
possession of his determination. Under 
existing circumstances, and the conse- 
quent state of uncertainty, the whole 
trade was suspended. It was impossible 
that such a state of things could long go 
on without disagreeable results. 

Mr. Robertson contended, that the peti- 
tioners did not view the proposition of the 
chancellor of the Exchequer in the true 
light. The object was, not to increase the 
domestic consumption ofthearticles manu- 
factured of silk, but to extend the foreign 
commerce of the country, by enabling fo- 
reigners to have that assortment in this 
country which allowed them to complete 
their investments. The question: for re- 
moving the prohibition on the exporta- 
tion of long wool was a more delicate one, 
the article being the exclusive growth of 
this country ; but still he thought view- 
ing the other great interests of the state, 
that, by the reduction of the tax, more 
general benefit would arise than partial 
evil to any particular class. 

Mr. P. Moore rose for the purpose of 
giving his decided —. to the -peti- 
tion. The House would recollect, ‘that 
the city-of Coventry contained a popula 
tion of neatly 50,000 persons, the greater 
proportion .of whom depended for ‘actual 
subsistence on the prosperity- of the tib- 
bon ‘trade, ~When-that- trade flourished, 


Foreign Silks. 
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the..whole of Coventry smiled ; when it | indemnity 1,269,000/. for the support of 


drooped its whole population were re- 
duced to a distress, so general, as to 
throw upwards of ten thousand persons 
upon the poor’s rate. He had, therefore, 
to. express his most anxious hopes, 
that the chancellor of the Exchequer 
would take the case of such a body of 
industrious persons into his consideration, 
and not persevere in a measure that must 
destroy their trade and subsistence. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Frencn PecunrtARy INDEMNITY. ] 
Colonel Davies rose, pursuant to. notice, 
to move for the production of certain 
papers, calculated to shew the applica- 
tion of the Monies received from France 
by way of Indemnity. . The question had 
been already submitted to the considera- 
tion of parliament in a most able and 
eloquent speech, by his distinguished 
friend the member for Knaresborough (sir 
J. Mackintosh). The constitutional objec- 
tions which his hon, friend had then of- 
fered to the appropriation of monies thus 
accruing had been too forcibly expressed 
in that House to be soon forgotten, and, 
therefore, it wasnot hisintention to enlarge 
upon the subject, but powerful as were 
the arguments of his distinguished friend, 
they were not successful at the time. It 
was contended by ministers, that money, 
thus obtained, was to be considered as 
droits of the Crown, and that consequently 
the executive were not responsible. But 
if the ministers were not responsible, 
where was the necessity of accounts? If 
they were the stewards of the people, the 
money they received, in consequence of 
those treaties, was the property of the 
people, and could only be appropriated 
by a vote of their representatives. Had 
the right hon. gentleman, who now filled 
the office of chancellor of the Exchequer, 
been in the same situation at that time, 
he felt a strong persuasion that no such 
objections would have been put forth. 
In the appropriation of that money there 
was a sum of 9,971/. given to the cheva- 
lier Canova, for the removal of the works 
of art from Paris, Perhaps there was no 
one measure that gave greater virulence 
to the inveterate hatred of Frenchmen 
against this country than the removal of 
those works from the Louvre for which 
this amount was paid. After fighting the 
battles of Europe, or subsidizing other na- 
tions to fight their own battles,Great Britain 
had to pay, above the amount of the French 
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our army of occupation in France. The 
hon, member concluded with moving for a 
variety of accounts, tending to’ shew the 
specific appropriation of the money 


| received under the head of French indem- 


nity. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
served, that whatever difference of opinions 
existed heretofore on the question of con- 
stitutional right, as to whom the money 
thus received belonged, he should now 
say, that it formed no part of the present 
consideration. It was sufficient for him; 
in answer to the hon. and gallant member, 
to state that he had no objection to the 
returns called for, satisfied that such 
returns would afford a full and satisfactory 
explanation of the manner in which such 
money was applied. 

The motion was agreed to. 


RENEWAL OF OFFICES ON THE DEMISE 
OF THE Crown.] Sir R. Heron rose to 
ask leave to bring in a bill to prevent the 
necessity of the Renewal of Offices on the 
Demise of the Crown. It might be proper 
for him to account for the delay which had 
occurred since the time—nearly two years 
ago—at which he had given his first notice 
ofa motion on this subject. At that time 
there were so many subjects of pressing 
and immediate expediency, that he 
thought it best to give way. In the 
course of last session, the temporary indis- 
position of the king prevented him.’ It 
ocurred to him, that such a moment 
would be the most unfit in point of deli- 
cacy, and that respect which was at all 
times due from the parliament to - the 
Crown. It was well known that former- 
ly, the occupation of every: office, and - 
the existence of parliament itself, termi- 
nated with the life of the king. It was 
found that great incovenience arose from 
this sudden suspension of all the legisla- 
tive and executive functionaries, and a 
bill was brought in to prevent that effect . 
with respect to the parliament. Various 
acts were passed from time to time which 
partially and by degrees removed the in- 
convenience of the renewal, with respect 
to some of the superior offices. At length 
it suggested itself to the enlightened mind 
of the late Mr. Ponsonby, to extend that 
principle, to introduce a temporary bill 
to prevent the renewal of offices on the 
demise of the late kings He was per- 


suaded that Mr. Ponsonby’s: motive’ 
for limiting his measure to a temporary” 
3A ; 
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bill, was for the purpose of getting, in 
the first stage, the assent of many who 
would have been indisposed to go further. 
Now, he was utterly at a loss to discover 
any one objection that was applicable to 
his present object, that was not equally 
applicable to Mr. Ponsonby’s bill. On 
what principle was it, that a large class of 
meritorious officers were to be taxed to 

roduce a large amount of revenue to the 
we chancellors and to the attorney-ge- 
nerals? Either these high offices were 
already well paid, or they were not. If 
they were well paid, they did not stand in 
need of such an augmentation, particularly 
on a principle of an accidental and for- 
tuitous nature. And if they were ill 
paid, though he would not give a shilling 
to a useless officer, yet he felt that it was 
the opposite of economy to refuse ample 
remuneration to effective service. The 
House would feel it to be a great hard- 
ship to the officers of the army and navy, 
to be obliged to pay large fees on the re- 
newal of their commissions, and which 
they were obliged to do by the existing 
law. He did not see how it could be 
contended, that the moment of the acces- 
sion of a new sovereign to the throne was 
that which ought to be chosen for sanc- 
tioning so ungracious a proceeding. In 
fact, he found it extremely difficult to 
imagine what could be the objection to 
any part of his proposed measure. He 
had heard something of its being objected 
to on a constitutional principle. What 
constitutional principle it affected, he was 
wholly at a loss to discover. Although, 
when Mr. Ponsonby’s bill was passed in 
1817, there was a regency, yet his late 
majesty’s bodily health was at that time 
very good ; at least so it was stated in the 
bulletins, and no doubt ministers would 
not have permitted the people to be de- 
ceived on that point. He might therefore 
have recovered, and resumed the regal 
functions; and unquestionably it might 
have been advisable on the part of the 
prince regent to take care, that in that 
event his father should not find himself 
surrounded by persons, against whom, 
unfortunately, he had so lomg entertained 
2 political objection. But, unless the 


measure were opposed on constitutional 
grounds, he was really at a loss to know 
on what grounds it would be opposed. 
He thought no one could possibly defend 
the payment of the fees, considering the 
manner in which they went adventitiously 
into the pockets of various persons. They 
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might pass by a chancellor, grown grey 
in the harness, and who had been a quar- 
ter of a century in office, and fall to an 
upstart, without experience, and who 
might afterwards prove the most profligate 
of the human race. In making this ob- 
servation, he begged not for a moment to 
be supposed to mean any thing of a per- 
sonal nature. The hon. baronet con- 
cluded by moving, for leave ‘to bring in 
a bill to prevent the necessity of the Re- 
newal of Offices on the Demise of the 
Crown.” 

Mr. Secretary Canning observed, that 
the hon. baronet had kept his word with 
the House in refraining from going into 
any great length on the subject of his 
motion, and he would follow the hon. 
baronet’s example. . The hon. baronet ap- 
peared, indeed, to assume, without argu- 
ment, that considerable alterations were 
necessary in the principles of the consti- 
tution, even in the most sacred of them. 
He knew none more sacred than that 
which threw on the Crown the most 
pleasing, and took away from it the most 
unpleasing functions. But, the hon. baro- 
net seemed to think, that a new sovereign 
ought immediately to have imposed upon 
him acts of severity and harshness; and 
that he should have a ministry fastened 
on him who had not received his appro- 
bation, unless he had recourse to the un- 
gracious step of instantly dismissing them. 
He must either leave his cabinet precisely 
as he found it, or act with apparent: 
harshness. Now, it was one of the great 
principles of the constitution, that every 
appointment under the Crown flowed as 
a favour from the Crown; arid it was 
neither just nor wise to invert that prin- 
ciple, and to assume, that, at the demise 
of the Crown, every man possessed of 
office must remain in office, unless dis- 
missed by the new sovereign. One of 
the hon. baronet’s views was very inaccu- 
rate. The hon. baronet had said, that in 
former times, not only offices but parlia- 
ment itself terminated on the demise of 
the Crown; but that was felt to be so 
monstrous a thing, that the legislature 
stepped in to prevent it. But the princi- 
ple now was, that parliament did termi- 
nate at the demise of the Crown. It was 
true, that to prevent confusion, the disso- 
lution was postponed until six months 
after the demise of the Crown, not on the 
principle which the hon. baronet supposed, 
but on the principle, that parliament 
ceased and extinguished on the demise of 
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the Crown, but continued assembled for 
six months for practical purposes. Such 
being the case, the House would at once 
See the importance of placing the great 
officers of the Crown on the same footing, 
and thereby not imposing upon the new 
sovereign the harsh necessity of beginning 
his reign by the dismissal of any of his 
servants, If they agreed to the bill re- 
commended by the hon. baronet, and 
enacted that ministers should remain in 
office until, they were dismissed, they 
would invert the whole practice of the 
constitution, and, instead of leaving it to 
the new monarch to perform acts of fa- 
vour, would throw on him the ungracious 
task of inflicting disgrace. On that 
ground alone he must oppose the motion. 
Nor was that ground changed by the bill 
passed in 1817, called Mr. Ponsonby’s 
bill, in which parliament acquiesced, be- 
cause in the event of the demise of the 
Crown at that time, there would have 
been in fact no change of the sovereign 
authority, and his — highness the 
rene regent had, in the former part of 
is regency, made his choice of ministers. 
Tlie change from unrestricted power, as 
regent, to his power as king, was a change 
in title not in substance. Mr. Ponsonby’s 
bill, therefore, afforded no precedent for 
the bill proposed by the hon. baronet. 
Whether some relief might or might not 
be afforded to certain offices expiring on 
the termination of a reign, he was not 
immediately prepared to say. A relief 
might be afforded in the article of stamps. 
{lt was observed by Mr. Hume, * and 
of fees.”*} Aye, and of fees; but that 
could not be done without some previ- 
ous inquiry into the nature of particular 
offices. The hon. baronet, however, had 
placed the question on broad constitu- 
tional or rather unconstitutional grounds. 
He wholly differed from the hon. baronet. 
He would not change the character of the 
privileges of the monarch on his accession, 
nor consent to his being bound up by the 
act of his predecessor, unless he chose to 
rescue himself from his trammels by se- 
verity. 

Mr. Hume thought, that an important 
part of the object of the hon. baronet, 
namely, that which related to the fees, 
might be obtained without going to the 
extent proposed by the hon. baronet’s 
bill. That was at present a very great 
hardship, especially as it respected the 
army and the navy; and he thought a 
satisfactory arrangement might be made 
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with regard to it. Few of the persons 
who held high official appointments would 
mind the expense of fees; but, to many 
of the officers of the army and navy, and 
to others, it was of importance, and, there- 
fore, whether the bill were withdrawn or 
not, he trusted that that part of the sub- 
ject would be taken into consideration. 

Mr. Brougham remarked, that the whole 
argument of the right hon. gentleman was 
applicable to the form and to the substance 
of the proposed measure. The question 
was, to what description of offices it was 
fit that it should apply? It appeared to 
him, that a previous inquiry would be the 
most satisfactory way of proceeding ; and 
he suggested to-his hon. friend the expe- 
diency of withdrawing his present motion, 
for the purpose of moving for. the ap- 
pointment of a committee, to examine 
and ascertain the facts. 

Mr. Tierney was of a similar opinion. 
The inequality of the fees was, he said, 
at present most unjust. Some of them 
were exorbitant ; on several offices they 
amounted to twoor three thousand pounds. 
He was at a loss to conceive how an act 
of the sovereigh, by which so many of his 
subjects were required to pay a heavy 
fine, could be called an act of grace and 
favour. 

Mr. Canning observed, that this was 
very different ‘from a mere question of 
fees. He was sure the hon. baronet would 
disdain the narrow ground on which his 
hon. and learned and his right hon. friend 
wished to place his motion. The fact was, 
that the hon. baronet’s object was, to 
amend the cdénstitution; to place the 
monarch in a situation in which he had 
not before been placed. It was impossi- 
ble that the hon. baronet should have 
been concocting his bill for two years, 
and that then he should make it the mise- 
rable, paltry, money question that the 
hon. and Iéarned and the right hon. gen- 
tlemen wished to make it. As to Mr. 
Ponsonby’s bill, the word “ fees” was not 
in it. 

Mr. Brougham said, it was his firm be- 
lief, that the right hon. gentleman and 
those who opposed this bill would not 
have done so, if it related to constitutional 
principles only; but that their opposition 
was excited by the ‘miserable, paltry 
question’? of fees. 

Mr, Denman thought the proposed bill 
might be important in a view which had 
not hitherto been taken of it. It was one 
of the first acts of the last reign to make 
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the office of a judge independent of the 
demise of the Crown, with a view to pre- 
serve the purity of the administration of 
that office. Now, there were other judi- 
cial offices which ought to be placed in 
the same situation; for instance, there 
were various commissions of inquiry which, 
under the existing law, would become in- 
efficient on the demise of the Crown. The 
commission of every magistrate in the 
country would also cease under the same 
circumstances. Those were great objects; 
and ought not to be relinquished. He 
thought, therefore, that his hon. friend 
ought to be allowed to bring in his bill. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he had come 
to a conclusion exactly opposite to tiat 
of the hon. and learned gentleman who 
had just spoken. So forcible an objec- 
tion to the bill, as the fact which had been 
stated by the hon. and learned gentleman 
in its favour, had not previously occurred 
tohim. To render the judicial office in- 
dependent, parliament had stepped out of 
its way, and provided that that office 
should not cease on the demise of the 
the Crown. But the hon. and learned 
gentieman wished the hon. baronet’s bill 
to be brought in, by which bill the army 
and navy would be put on the same foot- 
ing of independence of the Crown as the 
judges. 

Sir R. Heron disclaimed any share in 
“‘ concocting” the measure. It was word 
for word, with the exception of the pro- 
vision respecting magistrates, copied from 
Mr. Ponsonby’s bill. If the gentlemen 
opposite, therefore, thought the measure 
80 erroneous in principle, and calculated 
to give so harsh a character to the exer- 
cise of the royal prerogative, why did 
they agree to Mr. Ponsonby’s bill? For 
this was the same bill, except that it was 
perpetual instead of being temporary. The 
principal object of the bill was to prevent 
immense sums from coming adventitiously 
into the pockets of persons not entitled to 
them. As for the change in the constitu- 
tion which the right hon. gentleman im- 
puted to the bill, he could not see any. 
He would, however, withdraw his motion, 
and take time to consider what further 
proceedings to adopt. 

The motion was withdrawn. 


Poyais EMIGRATION.] Mr. Hume 
- wished to put a question to the right hon. 
gentleman opposite. The evils which had 
resulted from the emigration to Poyais 
were well known to the House. He un- 
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derstood, that an office called the “ Poyais 
Emigration-office” was now opened in 
London, for the purpose of receiving 
money from persons who were disposed 
to emigrate, and that a number of indi- 
viduals had been prevailed upon by the 
representations held out to them, and were 
collecting their all for the purpose of pro- 


| ceeding to settle in New Zealand. It was 


of the utmost importance to these persons 
and to the public in general, to know what 
foundation existed for the pramises which 
were held out to them. He therefore re- 
quested the right hon. gentleman to in- 
form him, whether these proceedings were 
sanctioned by his majesty’s government, 
or whether there was any probability of 
their success ? 

Mr, Wilmot Horton said, the office to 
which the hon. gentleman alluded was al- 
together without the sanction of the go- 
vernment, and the people could not be too 
cautious in listening to the delusive repre- 
sentations which were made to them, and 
in relying on the promises of the merce- 
nary projectors. 


Country Courts B1LL.] On the motion 
of lord Althorp, that this bill be read a 
second time, 

The Attorney-General rose to propose 
that some indemnity should be provided for 
the Prothonotaries and other officers of the 
Court of Common Pleas. Those officers 
held their places by patent, and had paid 
large sums for the purchase of them; and 
he submitted, that upon the principle 
which the House had recognized in other 
cases, they were entitled to be recompen- 
sed for any loss they might sustain by the 
bill now in progress. If the Court of 
Common Pleas were to be abolished al- 
together, there could be no doabt that the 
House would feel it necessary to provide 
for these officers, and as their emoluments 
were now to be materially diminished, he 
thought they hada proportionate claim. 
There were officers of the Court of King’s 
Bench who were equally entitled, but 
these would probably be brought before 
the House by some other person. 

Mr. Hume hoped, that if the noble lord 
adopted the learned gentleman’s sugges- 
tion, he would also insert a clause to pre- 
vent all such offices from being sold in 
future. 

Dr. Lushington thought the House 
might, with great propriety, institute an 
inquiry into this subject.. Nothing could 
be more detrimental to the administration 
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of justice, than that such offices should 
be sold; by which practice they might 
fall into the hands of persons who were 
not capable of performing their duties. 
One of the offices in the court of Exche- 
quer was at this moment held by a lady of 
quality. It was not necessary to go fur- 
ther, to prove the absurdity of this prac- 
tice. Nothing could be more preposterous. 
Owing to the difference of fees, too, be- 
tween the courts of Common Pleas and 
Exchequer, and the King’s Bench, parties 
could not resort to the former courts 
upon the same terms, as they could to the 
latter: the consequence of which was, 
that the latter was loaded with business, 
while the others were comparatively de- 
serted. This subject had been often in 
his mind, and the only difficulty he felt in 
proposing some measure to the House was, 
how to dispose of the claims of the existing 
agents. 

Mr. Bernal said, that a commission 
ought to be issued, for the purpose of in- 
quiring into the abuses of the law courts. 
Nothing, he was convinced, would operate 
on the system but a commission, with very 
extensive powers, or a committee of that 
House. 


Lord Althorp said, the question of | p 


compensation presented many and very 
great difficulties. He admitted, that 
where parties were in the possession of 
vested rights, they were entitled to be 
indemnified for any damage which those 
rights might sustain; but this principle 
did not apply to the case of a diminution 
of fees. He apprehended that if this 
ptinciple were once admitted, the House 
would have to go much further than was 
at present contemplated. 
The bill was read a second time, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, March 5. 
PROTESTANT CHURCH IN IRELAND— 
TrrHe Composition.] Sir John New- 
port presented a Petition from the parish 
of Devenish, in the county of Fermanagh, 


complaining that its parishioners had | 
been long inconvenienced for the want of | 


a Church. That parish, comprehended 
one hundred and thirty heads of families, 
all Protestants, and yet was deprived of a 
place of worship. Formerly there had 
been a chapel of ease, but the ground on 
which it stood became the object of a 
Chancery suit, on which there was now 
an appeal depending. The rector under 


Protestant Church in Ireland. 
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these circumstances felt it much .more 
convenient not to take any step towards a 
remedy, as he had no curate to pay. The 
petitioners, therefore, prayed that a grant 
might be made out of the First-Fruits 
Fund for the purpose of erecting a Church. 
He also held in his hand a number of 
petitions, all complaining of the same 
grievances, and seeking the same protec- 
tion from the House. The petitions were 
from a number of parishes in the south of 
Ireland against..the introduction of any 
compulsory clause in the Tithe-composi- 
tion law. In some of these parishes, there 
was no church at all, in others the chur- 


-ches had been suffered to fall into: decay 


and in many there neither was nor had 
been a resident rector. One of those 
parishes, in which there was no church, 
consisted of 13,000 statute acres, and it 
had been united to two others of larger 
extent. The petitioners declared, . that 
they saw nothing of the rector, and knew 
of his existence, or of the church estab- 
lishment itself, only by the demand of his 
tithe-procter for the tithe. They there- 
fore petitioned the House against any 
compulsory eriactment, by which a tithe 
average would be taken for above the 
resent price of produce. In the pa- 
rish of Ballylough, the rector, Dr. 
Woodward, demanded from his parishio- 
ners asum of 2,000/. a year, in lieu of com- 
pensation for his tithes. To this agree- 


ment the parishioners refused to accede 


and it had been stated to him (sir J..N.), 
from. authority of the most respectable 
character, that the said rector had him- 
self admitted, that in the year [809, he 
had let his tithes to a Mr. Montgomery at 
1600/. per annum, afd that the proctor 
lost 200/. by the contract. That was in 
the year 1809, when all the articles of 
agricultural produce were much higher 
than at the present time. The petitioners 
therefore prayed the House, that they 
should not. be exposed by any compulsion 
to such arrangements; for, bad and mis- 
chievous as was the payment of tithes in 
kind, it was still preferable to a system of 
averages so far above the value of present 
prices. 

Mr. Goulburn said, it was not to be ex- 
pected that he should be prepared to meet 
every individual case that was offered by 
hon. members. Hestill, in reference to 


| the observations of the. right hon.baronet, 


felt himelf bound to say, that there was not 
in Ireland a more worthy, excellent, or 
scrupulous clergyman than Dr. Wood- 
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ward. All he (Mr. Goulburn) begged of 
the House at present was, that they would 
suspend their judgment on the statement 
which the right hon. baronet had made. 

Mr. Dawson bore his testimony also to 
the excellent character of Dr. Woodward. 
He was an English gentleman possessed 
of property in his own country; but he 
preferred for the purpose of doing good to 
reside on his living in Ireland. 

Sir J. Newport said, he was not in the 
habit of indulging in statements without 
inquiring into the grounds upon which 
they were founded. His authority for 
stating tothe House what he had felt it his 
duty to offer respecting Dr. Woodward, 
rested upon a communication that he had 
received from a. peer of parliament, who 
was himself present at the meeting of the 
parishioners and who had authenticated 
every part of it. He should therefore 
have felt that he had derogated from the 
line of his duty, if he had hesitated to pre- 
sent petitions, or to enter upon the expla- 
nation he had done under such unquestion- 
able authority. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Sizx Trape] Mr. Baring said, he 
had a petition to present ona subject of 
the utmost importance to the petitioners, 
and, ashe conceived, to the whole country. 
it prayed the House not to consent to the 
proposition for taking off the prohibition 
on the importation of manufactured silks. 
The petition was signed by nearly all the 
most respectable individuals in London 
and the neighbourhood, concerned in the 
manufacture and trade of silk, without the 
admission of any of the labouring classes 
of the manufacturefs. On the merits of 
the object of the petition, there was but 
one opinion throughout the trade; and, as 
he understood, the only objection made 
by a single individual was to some of the 
words used in the petition, and not in the 
remotest degree to the prayer, in which, 
on the contrary, all heartily concurred. 
But the question was one which affected 
not only a large part of the population of 
the metropolis, but also that of many 
country towns, and among the rest, the 
town which he had the honour to repre- 
sent; in all of which, the proposition for 
taking off the prohibition on the impor- 
tation of French silk was considered a 
serious grievance. Whether as the ma- 
nufacturers or as the sellers of silk, they 
concurred in thinking that the removal of 
the prohibition, if persevered in, would be 
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Largeser to their interests. For himself, 
he had given the most attentive consid- 
eration to the subject; being earnestly 
desirous, if possible, to discover reasons 
in support of the contrary side of the 
question, and of the principles of free 
trade; but he was bound to say, that after 
all that consideration, and notwithstanding 
that earnest desire, he was of opinion, 
that the petitioners were in the right. 
| What ought to be most especially attended 
| to was this—that if we introduced so 
much of the principles of free trade as to 
allow foreign manufactures to be brought 
|into this country, we must go the whole 
‘length of the free system, and get rid of 
all those laws which prevented the equa- 
lization of the terms on which labour 
could be procured in this and in foreign 
countries. As long as the laws by which 
that equalization was prevented existed, 
it was absurd to talk to those, or to other 
petitioners, under similar circumstances, 
of the advantages that would result from 
free trade. To the reduction of the duty 
on the importation of raw silk, the silk 
manufacturers had not only no objection, 
but were of opinion that such a measure 
would be attended with great advantage 
to them. Whether the righthon. gentleman 
would give them that part of his plan un- 
connected with the other part, he did not 
know; but he really did think that a 
portion of the surplus revenue of which 
the right hon. gentleman had spoken, could 
not be better employed. But, notwith+ 
standing the relief to the silk trade which 
this boon would impart, they were unani- 
mously agreed to reject it, -if it must be 
coupled with the introduction of foreiga 
wrought silks into the country. In the 
first place the petitioners were ready to 
show, and able to show, by a comparison of 
the state of the silk manufacture in this and 
in foreign countries, that 30 per cent was 
an insufficient duty on the importation of 
foreign silks, and that, as all travellers who 
had observed the condition of themanufac- 
ture in England and in France must be 
aware, it ought tobe at least 50 per cent, to 
put the two trades on any thing like a foot- 
ingin point of price. Itmight be plausibly 
argued, that if the silk manufacturer were 
not protected by a duty of 30 per cent, 
how was it possible that he could be 
protected by a prohibition, notoriously 
evaded? But in the first place, it was 
not merely the Custom-house on the coast 
which at present protected the silk manu 
facturer from the competition of foreign 
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silk manufacturers; but the power exist- 
ing at home to seize foreign silk articles 
when they made their appearance. That 
was their real protection. Although 
some individuals, principally ladies, were 
in the practice of using French silks, it 
was a practice which was not carried to 
any great extent, and would not be so, as 
long as respectable and thinking persons 
knew that it was a violation of the laws of 
the country. In the next place, it must 
be recollected that this was a trade of 
fashion. In this respect it differed totally 
from other manufactures—from cotton, 
for instance. Some of the cotton manu- 
factures might, to a certain degree, be 
articles of fashion; but silk manufactures 
were altogether so. Now, whatever 
might be the ultimately successful com- 
petition of our silk manufacturers with 
those of France, there could be no doubt 
for a time, such was the prevalent opi- 
nion in favour of French silks, that al- 
though in the course of years the predic- 
tion of the chancellor of the Exchequer, 
of the eventual triumph of our silk manu- 
facturers, might be verified, shops would 
be opened in every street in London, for 
the sale of French silks, and that those 
shops would carry away all the custom. 
With the application of their chemical 
knowledge to dyeing, and with their other 
advantages, the French would have such 
a start in all the branches of their silk 
manufacture, that he was sure there would 
be no person by whom the French silks 
would not be exclusively used. It was 
not London alone that would be affected. 
Many country towns owed their present 
prosperityto the silk manufacture. Taun- 
ton, in particular, had changed fromanother 
manufacture to the silk manufacture.’ It 
was a manufacture which employed an im- 
mense number of persons. The manufac- 
turers were at present extremely flourish- 
ing; and all they asked of his majesty’s 
government and of parliament, was, to 
leavethem alone. After all, the proposed 
regulation was devoid of all reciprocity on 
the part of France. If we were to sacrifice 
the silk manufacture, on the condition 
that our cottons and our iron were to be 
ailmitted into France, that: might be 
some argument in favour of the propo- 
sition; but here there was no reci- 
procity at all. He did trust, therefore, 
that his majesty’s ministers would abandon 
their intention. He should vote against 
the system of free trade in this instance, 
because the necessary preliminary laws 
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were not provided. If Coventry, or any 
other placein Great Britain were to com- 
pete with Lyons, all the statutes estab- 
lishing regulations between workmen 
and their masters must be done away 
with, in the first instance. Besides, 
the price of food in this country was at 
least double the present price in France. 
Taunton, formerly, was one of the 
ent places for provisions in the 

ingdom; but they were much dearer now 
in consequence of the growth of manu- 
factures there. At Lyons and in Switzer- 
land, the price of labour was not only ex- 
tremely low, but the manufacturers ob- 
tained the raw material upon much better 
terms; so that, if admitted into competi- 
tion, they would infallibly destroy the 
English trade in silk goods. It seemed 
that the chancellor of the Exchequer had 
adopted his determination in this respect, 
without obtaining information from any 
quarter; for there was not a man in the 
trade who would not have told him, that 
the project would be ruinous. The mea- — 
sure had no sponsor—nobody to be ans- 
werable for it but the right hon. gentleman; 
and, if he hadtaken the trouble to inquire, 
he would have found every body against 
his scheme that knew any thing of the 
subject. The alarm that universally 
prevailed ought alone to induce the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to take advice 
before he persevered. Such a determina- 
tion ought certainly not to have been 
adopted without the previous sanction ofa 
committee. It was fit that the decision 
of the right hon. gentleman to persevere 
in or to abandon his undertaking, ought 
to be made with as little delay as possible; 
for thousands of workmen were now in a 
state of the most anxious suspense. 

Mr. Secretary Canning said, he did 
not rise to object to the bringing up of 
the petition; for no man was more dis 
posed, on every act of the government, 
whether political or commercial, that 
the general sense of the country should 
be collected and stated to parliament. 
He begged ‘the House to consider in 
what a situation all those were likely 
to be placed, if the reasoning of the hon. 
gentleman were adopted, who were de- 
sirous of introducing a practical illustra- 
tion of a liberal system of commercial 
policy. It should be recollected, that 
this liberal system had been pressed upon 
ministers by the whole House, and by no 
individual with more effect and authorit 
than by the same hon. member who ha 
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that night displayed so much ingenuity 
and acuteness in arguing against it. If 
the. proposition of the hon. gentleman 
were agreed to, it would be vain to en- 
deavour to adopt a more liberal system, 
either with respect to silk, or to any 
other branch of commerce. The hon. 
gentleman had said, that though it was 
very proper to apply these general princi- 
ples, yet that great injustice would b 

done, if they were carried into effect, t 

the detriment of any particular trade, or 
if any particular trade were left un- 
touched, and under the old regime. He 
had illustrated this point by a reference 
to the corn-laws; requiring that minis- 
ters should undertake to re-mudel them, 
as if they had not already enough upon 
their hands. He had next endeavoured 
to show, that the silk trade ought to be 
excepted from the general rule, even if 
the general rule were established. Why | 
the grower of corn, or the stapler of | 
wool were to suffer, and the manufac- 
turer of silk were to be especially pri- 
vileged, the hon, gentleman had _ failed | 
to show. If there were peculiarities in | 
his situation, they ought most assuredly | 
to be duly considered: but, even if a 
case were made out, showing that this 
specific article ought not to be included 
in the general principle for which the 
hon. member had so often and so ably 
contended, still it would remain to be 
proved that the general principle ought 
to be abandoned. He denied equally 
that any case had been made out in 
favour of the silk trade, because perfect 
freedom did not exist with respect to 
corn. Even as to corn, he believed, 
that, among speculative men, there was 
a concurrence in the general principle. 
The hon. gentleman, however, was un- 
willing that any change should be made, | 
until the whole system could be altered | 
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but the question was, with regard: to 
what branch of trade they could be re- 
moved with the least inconvenience ? 
With respect to silk, it was quite clear, 
that the plan could not be carried into 
effect without a great deal of alarm and 
distress; and, if the trade could show a 
number of other taxes which might be 
remitted more beneficially to the people, 
it was due to Nottingham, Coventry, 
Taunton, and Macclesfield, that their in- 
terests should at least be considered. 
The chancellor of the Exchequer had not 
originally proposed the repeal of certain 
law taxes, which would operate a great 
relief; and what objection could any man 
urge to removing the imposts upon pro- 
bates and legacies, upon the conveyance 
of lands, and indeed, all ad valorem duties 
of the same kind. He had no doubt that 
the ultimate result of this new scheme of 
policy would be not only innoxious but 
beneficial; but a conviction of the incon- 
veniences and hardships attending the 
change, as applied to silk, would induce 
him to vote against it. Why was not the 
window tax repealed? Had any man, 
except the members of the government, 
the slightest affection for this impost ? 
The question simply was, what duties 
could be removed with the greatest ad- 
vantage, and with the least inconvenience ; 
and, of all trades, that in silk was the last 
that ought to be tampered with. He, 
therefore, should support the prayer of 
the petition. 

Mr. Huskisson said, he had expected 
that the hon. and learned gentleman who 
spoke last, was rising to advert to a part 
of the speech of the hon. member for 
Taunton, not touched upon by the right 
hon. secretary for foreign affairs, namely, 

rohibitions. He was surprised, after 
what the hon. gentleman had advanced 
upon previous occasions, to hear him de- 











at’once. If he waited until then, he! fend that system. Those prohibitions 
might preach to eternity, on the ex-| gave powers to Custom-house officers 
cellence of his general principles, with | which had not unfrequently been termed 
a perfect certainty that they never would unconstitutional. They might search the 
be carried into execution. Although, | person, or the dwelling, and resort to 
therefore, he did not oppose the recep- | other modes of detection and examina- 
tion of the petition, he must strenuously | tion, very irksome to the character of 
resist the adoption of the arguments on Englishmen. The hon. gentleman had 
which it had been supported. applied himself altogether to the great 

Mr. Denman said, he was happy to! benefit of continuing the tax, which form- 
listen to the opinions which now seemed | ed no part of the plan of the chancellor 
to be the fashion on the other side of | of the Exchequer: he was for preserving 
the House. It was certainly true, that | the absolute prohibition, with all the con- 
parliament ought not to wait until all} sequences of clandestine introduction. 
inconvenient regulations were removed; | When the hon. member for Taunton 
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stated labour to be higher in this country 
than abroad, he seemed to forget, that if 
it were dearer as applied to one branch 
of manufacture, it was dearer with respect 
to all: in this particular, silk was not pe- 
culiar, and it was strange, that a mind so 
acute and enlightened, should have dis- 
covered that night, for the first time 
(probably in consequence of some intelli- 
oe from Taunton), that the price of 
abour in this country, was dearer than 
on-the continent, in the manufacture of 
silk alone. The cotton and woollen trades, 
and, indeed, all branches, laboured under 
the same disadvantage; yet they were 
able to compete with foreigners. On the 
authority of a French writer, speaking 
from official documents, he would assert 
that, at this moment, and subject to these 
restrictions and to heavy duties, the ex- 
port of silk manufactured goods from 
Great Britain to foreign markets exceed- 
ed the whole export of France. Was it 
to be supposed, then, that with a protect- 
ing duty of 30 per cent, the British silk 
manufacturer could not maintain his 
ground? The hon. gentleman had also 
expressed his astonishment that the sub- 


ject had been brought forward by the 


chancellor of the Exchequer, without 
consulting the parties interested, and 
without information before a committee. 
He (Mr. H.) should have thought that 
government had neglected its duty, if it 
had not, with regard to the silk trade, at- 
tended in some degree to the repeated 
admonitions of the other side of the 
House; and recollecting the inquiries 
that had taken place in the other House 
of Parliament before committees, the 
present could not be fairly called an at- 
tempt to legislate without due information. 
He protested against the assumption, that 
either the House or the trade had been 
taken by surprise. The trade, indeed, 
had been the first to suggest the removal of 
restrictions; and he believed they would 
be nearly the first to rejoice at their re- 
moval, 

Mr. Davenport contended, that the 
proposed plan would prove a damper, if 
not an extinguisher to the silk trade. 

Mr. Ellice, although he approved of a 
liberal system of policy in matters of 
trade,» was unwilling to commence the 
alteration with that branch of industry, 
which was exposed to the greatest chance 
oF successful competition. The silk ma- 
nufacture was not a native, but an exotic 
in this country; and in it we were still 
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inferior to other rival nations. In the 
cotton trade, always considered analogous, 
the machinery was of our own invention, 
and from the first we had been able to 
defeat all competition. He claimed, be- 
fore the present laws should be removed, 
that the silk manufacturer should be put 
in a situation to rival the foreigner. And 
here it was impossible not to advert to 
the state of our corn laws. How was it 
possible to rival the principal and fa- 
vourite manufacture of France, while the 
pace of bread in England was twice as 

igh as in any other market of. the 
civilized world? This dearness, too, was 
produced by the very system of restric- 
tion, which ministers-would find it diffi- 
cult to remove. The load of taxation 
was the great bar to our entering fully 
into this question. While every article 
of the poor man’s comfort was burthened 
with duties, it would be impossible to 
enter successfully into competition with 
foreign nations. If he were asked the 
cause of the flourishing state of our ma- 
nufactures during the last year, he should 
answer, that it arose from the cheapness 
of provisions ; and, as corn was rising, he 
should be muéh mistaken if we were not 
on the eve of a change. He feared that 
this country was approaching to the state 
of Holland at the time from which she 
dated the decline of her commercial 
greatness, The interest of money was 
then only two per cent, while taxes press- 
ed so heavily, that every species of pro- 
ductive labour was banished from the re- 
public. Those taxes in this kingdom 
must be reduced in the first instance, or 
all other exertions would be fruitless. 
That was the end at which ministers must 
begin. When bread wasascheap, and taxes 
as low as they were on the continent, then, 
and then only, would Great Britain be 
able to compete with her neighbours. It 
was necessary for ministers speedily to 
decide, whether they would persevere in 
the course they had commenced, or 
abandon it at once. It was unfair to ex- 
pect the chancellor of the Exchequer to 
give an answer that night ; but, if it were 
possible to afford the loss to the revenue, 
itwas still a question, whether most impor- 
tant interests were not endangered by re- 
moving on a sudden these restrictive prohi- 
bitions. It seemed useless to talk of impos- 
ing a duty of 30 per cent, when every body 
knew that silks could be imported by 
smugglers at 10 or 15 per cent. The 
aa labour formed five-sixths of the 
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value of the article in this country, while 
abroad, it was comparatively trifling. The 
best mode of beginning the repeal of this 
objectionable system was by re-consider- 
ing the corn laws; and, ere long, ministers 
would be driven to that, however they 
might now endeavour to avoid it. He 
would only further state, that at the pre- 
sent moment, whilst the masters com- 
plained, that from the price of labour 
they were unable to compete with fo- 
reigners, the labourers themselves com- 
plained, that their wages would scarcely 
furnish them with the means of subsist- 
ence—six shillings a week being the sum 
now paid. 

’ Mr. Secretary Peel observed, that the 
hon. gentléman who spoke last had used 
two arguments, both of which he should 
like to submit to him calmly, and not in 
his capacity of member for Coventry. 
The first was this—* I admit the force of 
your reasoning in favour of a liberal 
system of commercial policy. But I ask 
you to look for some other prohibition 
that may safely be removed.” Let the 
hon. gentleman point out any other 
branch of manufacture in which any such 
‘prohibition existed. In fact, there was 
none; and the hon. gentleman assumed 
the general policy to be prohibition, 
‘whereas, silk alone was the exception. 
Did not this afford one strong reason for 
repealing it? On steel, cotton, wool, 
‘and all the other great articles of manu- 
‘facture, there was no prohibition, and yet 
‘in these it had been found that we were 
able to defy all competition. The'second 
argument of the hon. gentleman was even 
more extraordinary, and led to a direct] 


opposite inference to that which he had | factures of this country. 


‘drawn from it. He had said that, in the 
‘silk manufacture, Great Britain was in- 





| 
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hon, gentleman: meant to distinguish 
it from the woollen trade, perhaps the 
distinction might in some points be fair. 
The hon, member for Taunton had asked, 
who was to be considered the sponsor of 
this plan? No individual, certainly, but 
those general principles which the: hon. 
gentleman had himself invariably advo- 
cated. - They were the sponsors, and 
were a higher authority than any advice 
from parties interested in the silk manu- 
facture. After declaiming so often and 
so long in favour of the principles of free 
trade, let the House consider in what a 
light it would stand before Europe, if it 
did not attempt, instead of aiming at 
temporary popularity, to establish sound 
principles of commercial policy? How 
would those principles be prejudiced if, 
knowing them to be irrefragable, parlia- 
ment, not having the courage to encounter 
difficulties, were to yield to the fears of 
the timid, or the representations of the 
interested ? 

Mr. Ellice denied, that he had said any 
thing about the superior taste, and ma- 
chinery of France. 

Mr. Peel regretted that he had misun- 
derstood the hon. gentleman, but he had 
certainly supposed him to have urged that 

oint. 

Mr. Philips was of opinion, that the 
protecting duty of 30 per cent would be 
amply sufficient. Great .changes must 
produce temporary inconveniences, and 
on this account the progress should be 
rendered as gradual as possible. He felt 
satisfied: that the measures recently adopt- 
ed by government would effecta great ime 
provement in the commerce and manu- 
It was evident 
that popularity was not their object; for 
the measures which they had selected 


ferior to France, in point of taste and | were not popular. They were entitled to 
machinery. Now, did not this fact lead | the thanks of the House and of the peo- 
to the suspicion, that, on account of these 


prohibitions, the same improvements had 
not been made in this manufacture that 
had been made in all others? Let those 
prohibitions be removed, and our taste 
and our machinery would speedily im- 
prove. As to silk not being a native 
‘manufacture in this country, the hon. 
gentleman must indeed have been driven 
to an extremity for an argument, or 
che would not have resorted ‘to that. 
dt was quite as much a native manu- 
facture of this country as cotton or 
linen, and had flourished in this soil for 
forty or fifty years. If, indeed, the 





ple: for they had evidently been influ- 


| enced by a sincere desire to promote the 


prosperity of the country. 

Sir J. Newport agreed with the hon. 
member, that ministers were entitled to 
the approbation of the House and the 
country for the measures whieh they had 
recently adopted. He believed they could 
not confer a greater benefit on the coun- 
try, than by steadily perseveringin that 
course. When: an erroneous system had 
continued for a number of years, and 
formed a part of the general policy of the 
country, the difficulties of legislating with 
a view to the removal of the evils pro- 
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duced by such a system were greatly en- 
hanced. It would therefore be the duty 
of the House to assist ministers in the 
great work of improvement, by giving them 
their cordial support. 

Captain Maberly deprecated the clamour 
which had been raised against the endea- 
vours of his majesty’s government to in- 
troduce a sounder system of: commercial 
policy, by the very parties whose interests 
those measures were essentially calculated 
to promote. It had been contended, that 
these measures ought not to be attempted, 
unless such an alteration was made in the 
corn laws as would lower the price of bread 
in the same proportion with other com- 
modities. Now, there was no one prin- 
ciple in political economy which had been 
more frequently and ably inculcated by 
the late Mr. Ricardo, than that the high 
price of corn had no effect whatever on 
the price of other commodities. 

Mr. T. Wilson felt himself called upon, 
as one of the representatives of the city 
of London, while he was ready to give 
his tribute of praise to the king’s minis- 
ters, for the manly and candid manner in 
which they had brought forward their 
measures, to express his doubts as to their 
propriety or expediency, under the exist- 
ing circumstances of the country. The 
opinion he had formerly expressed re- 


specting the wool duties remained un-. 


changed, and applied with equal force to 
those on silk, Unsl, by. an alteration in 
the corn laws, the people of this country 
should be enabled to eat their bread as 
cheap as the people of foreign countries, 
the repeal of the duties on silk would fail 
of the end it was intended to accomplish. 
He was convinced of the inexpediency 
of the measure at the present moment ; 
but he-had one consolation, namely, that 
the chancellor of the Exchequer had ex- 
pressed his readiness to enter into a full 
discussion of the subject. 

- Mr. Littleton said, that his constituents 
were unanimously opposed to the mea- 
sure contemplated by his majesty’s minis- 
ters, and if they persisted in pressing it, 
he should certainly feel it his duty to vote 
against it. 

:. Mr. Hume said, there was one point 
of view in which this question had not 
been considered by any member who had 


‘yet addressed the House. He should be 


glad to know, who were the parties ag- 
‘grieved by this:measure? . Who were the 
petitioners? The working men, or their 


“masters, or both? Let the House con- 
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sider what was the measure about to be 
adopted by his majesty’s ministers. The 
evidence before the committee of the 
House of Lords had distinctly proved the 
fact, that if we could get the raw mate- 
rial of silk as cheap as we obtained it of 
cotton, there was no reason why our silk 
trade should not be as flourishing as our 
cotton trade. The immediate. effect of 
the measure proposed by his majesty’s 
ministers, of taking off the duty of 25 per 
cent. on the raw material; would be to 
produce a great increase of the raw mate- 
terial into this country, and to give a great 
additional stimulus to the silk manufac- 
ture in England. The petitioners laboured 
under the most mistaken views of their 
real interests. The reduction of 25° per 
cent on the raw material would greatly 
increase the consumption of the manufac- 
ture ; and he was persuaded, that, in six 
months from the passing of this measure, 
the value of the labour of every silk weaver 
in the kingdom would be increased 25 per 
cent. What were the petitioners afraid 
of? Did they fear being shut out from 
the home market? Why, the silk manu- 
facture of this country was almost able to 
compete with the foreigner even at pre- 


-sent. He himself knew that many articles 


manufactured in this country were carried 
down to the coast, and sold to those who 
were supposed to be the best judges of 
the commodity as French manufacture. 
If this were the case, the silk manufacturer 
would surely be able to compete with the 
foreigner, when he could afford to seli 
the article cheaper than at present by 25 
per cent. He was satisfied that the oppo- 
sition of the petitioners arose entirely from 
ignorance, and he trusted his majesty’s 
ministers would persevere in a measure, 
which the very individuals who now op- 
posed it would in a short time thank the 
government for having introduced, even 
against their present wishes. 

Sir J. Wrottesley thought that theorists 
were apt to maintain too dogmatically 
the infallibility of their particular opi- 
nions. It was but fair, in his opinion, to 
give the petitioners credit for a little com- 
mon sense, and for the capacity of un- 
derstanding their own interests better than 
other people. What was the particular 
case of the silk manufacturers? A fort- 
night ago they stated that they were in 
a most. flourishing condition; that. their 
trade was never -better; and that their 
workmen were all employed, contented 


-and happy. What did they tell the House 
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now? Ih the course of a few days, a 
number of manufacturers had given no- 
tice to their workmen; and it was expected 
that, in a short time, the whole popula- 
tion engaged in the silk trade, would be 
out of employment. No answer had been 
given to this statement on the other side 
of the House. Now, he wished distinctly 
to ask his majesty’s ministers, how long 
this state of confusion was tolast? Vast 
numbers of workmen depended for their 
bread entirely on the employment they 
obtained in this manufacture, and it was 
absolutely necessary that some distinct 
answer should be given, whether his ma- 
jesty’s government intended to persevere 
in this measure? In his opinion, it would 
be much for the benefit of the country, 
if his majesty’s ministers were to give up 
this measure ; and if they gave up that, 
he hoped they would also abandon all the 
others. He was aware it was a great deal 
to ask ; but it was not too much, when it 
was considered that all the parties inter- 
ested ia these new commercial regulations 
were dissatisfied with them. He strongly 
recommended the right hon. gentleman, 
instead of persisting in these measures, to 
gratify the country, by the repeal of the 
window tax, which he might effect by 
retaining the duties on coals, and by aban- 
doning that part of his plan which appro- 
yt 800,000/. to the decoration of 

indsor Castle, and the building of new 
churches. 

Mr. J. Smith could not conceive how 
the silk manufacturer could possibly be 
injured by a measure which would enable 
him to procure the raw material a great 
deal cheaper. Au additional tax on the 
raw material had often been the subject 
of complaint, but it was quite novel to 
find the manufacturer coming forward to 
say to the legislature, you will ruin us b 
remitting the tax on the raw material. 
The effect of. the measure would undoubt- 
edly be to increase consumption, and give 
additional employment to the artizans en- 
gaged in this manufacture. He thanked 
his majesty's ministers for the liberality 
with which they had brought forward 
these measures, and for the spirit and 
energy they had displayed in supporting 
them. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said:— 
The proposition which I had the honour 
to submit to the House, has been so ably 
supported by: my right hon. friends, and 
] received such powerful and dis- 
interested support from so many hon. 
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gentlemen opposite, that it would be a 
waste of time, if I were to attempt to 
weaken their arguments by any observa- 
tions of my own, even ifmy strength would 
allow me at the present moment to ga 
through any protracted discussion. My 
only reason for rising is, that I may an- 
swer the questions which have been put 
by the hon. member for Coventry, and by 
the hon. baronet opposite, as to the course 
which it is my intention to pursue. 1 am 
as sensible as the hon. baronet can be of 
the extreme inconvenience which would 
necessarily arise in matters of this kind, 
from protracted delay, or from any un- 
certainty as to the views upon which the 
government intends to act. Undoubtedly, 
if I had acted solely on my own impres- 
sions, and on my own conviction of the 
expediency of this measure, I should have 
been ready to proceed to a distinct state- 
ment of its details at an earlier period, 
but I have deferred that statement, be- 
cause I had reason to believe that the 
parties interested in this measure wished 
to have some previous conversation with 
me on the subject. I have been engaged 
during the greater part of this day in re- 
ceiving such communications, and I un- 
derstand that there are still some persons 
who wish to communicate with me before 
any definitive steps are taken. It is my 
intention, on Monday next, in the com- 
mittee on the Customs acts, distinctly to 
explain to the House the full extent of 
the measure which I shall propose, in con- 
formity with the principles which I have 
already stated to the House. 

Mr. Alderman Bridges expressed his 
conviction, that 50 per cent on many ar- 
ticles would not sufficiently protect the 
English against the French manufacturer. 
No less than 600,000 persons were en- 
gaged in the silk trade, and he was quite 
sure that his majesty's ministers would not 
adopt a measure which was calculated to 
involve so large a body in misery and dis- 
tress, 

Mr. Curteis spoke against the repeal 
of the duties on silk, and said he could 
tell the right hon. gentleman of away by 
which he could set himself right with the 
country. If he would only say a word to 
them about the repeal of the tax on 
leather, malt, and hops, he would receive 
a much more gratifying approval from the 
people at large, than all the plaudits of his 
own bench or of that side of the House 
could afford bim. 

Mr. Mundy said, that the proposal of 
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theright hon. gentleman had created alarm 
in the counties of Chester and Stafford, 
as well as in that of Derby. 

Mr, Haldimand arusted: that his majes- 
ty’s ministers would persevere in a mea- 
sure, of the beneficial effects of which 
there could not be the slightest doubt. 
Nothing could be more certain than that 
‘every protection and bounty was detri- 
mental to trade. If a trade could not 
support itself without that artificial sup- 
port which was erroneously called pro- 
tection, it was not, in point of fact, worth 
carrying on at all. His chief object in 
rising was to observe, that the chancellor 
of the Exchequer would not fully dis- 
charge the duty which he owed to the 
silk manufacture of the country, if he did 
not also consent to the repeal of the 
measures commonly called the Spitalfields 
acts. It was quite impossible that the 
benefits of free trade could be produced, 
unless the principle of free labour were 
also established. The effect of these acts 
was, to make some articles 100 per cent. 
dearer in London than in other parts of 
the country. It often happened, upon the 
spur of the moment, that. it was better 
worth while even to pay that additional 
charge than to send to Coventry ; but 
he asked whether, as applied to foreign 
trade, it was possible under such 
restrictions, that the manufacturer could 
compete with other markets? There 
was another topic which he would take 
that opportunity of mentioning. We 
were told wehad a free silk trade with 
India. This he denied. It could not be 
called a free trade, so long as the East 
India Company could limit the number of 
individuals who were permitted to go out 
to India. [hear, hear.] An instance of 
the injustice of this practice had lately 
fallen within his own knowledge. A 


person was educated in a silk warehouse | 


in this country, for the purpose of going 
afterwards to India to engage in that 
trade. It was well known that the num- 
ber of persons acquainted with the value 
and nature of silk in India was extremely 
limited, and that coarse and fine descrip- 
tions of that article were sold at the same 

rice. An application was made to the 

ast India Company to allow the person 
he had alluded to, to be sent out toa 
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exercise such a control: An application 
might indeed have been made to the 
Board of Control, but he was told that if. 
he presented a petition to that board, 
there was not the least chance: of its being 
listened to. This limitation of the num- 
ber of persons who were permitted to go 
out to India, was utterly inconsistent with 
the principles of free trade. Before he 
sat down, he would take the liberty of 
asking the right hon. gentleman opposite, 
why he proposed to raise a duty of 3d. 
on Bengal raw silk, and 6d. on Italian 
raw silk? He did not see why Italian 
silk should not be placed on the same 
footing as that of our own colonies or 
dependencies. This part of the proposed 
measure was inconsistent with the prin- 
ciple of the bill, and he trusted the right. 
hon. gentleman would not suffer it to 
remain in the first act of parliament 
founded on the principles of free trade. 

Mr. Portman observed, that no count 
in the kingdom was more emueiiel 
and dissatisfied with the financial state- 
ment of the right hon. gentleman oppo- 
site, than the county which he had the 
honour to represent. He should feel it 
his duty to oppose the measure proposed 
by the right hon. gentleman, not because 
he objected to the liberal policy on which 
it was founded, which every man must 
applaud, but because he did not conceive 
this to be the proper time for carrying 
that policy into effect. If he thought 
that his present opposition would throw 
any serious obstacle in the way of the 
| ultimate success of the commercial policy 
adopted by the government, he should be 
inclined to vote for the measure ; but 
feeling, as he did, thatit might be carried, 
with greater benefit to the country, at a 
more convenient season, he should feel it 
his duty to oppose it. 

Mr.. Wynn said, he had given an atten- 
tive examination to every case in which: 
an appeal had been made to the Board of 
Control from the refusal of the Court of 





Directors to allow an individual to proceed 
to India, and he had not the least recol- 
lection of anysuch case as that mentioned 
by the hon. member. There had been 
| many casesin which the Board of Con- 
| trol had given permission after the Court 
| of Directors, had refused it. He thought 


private house.in India, carrying on trade | it very unlikely, from what he had seen of 
_ there, and.the application had been refus- | the conduct ofthe Courtof Directors, that 
ed. Hedid not complain of this, because | if any person shewed a probability of his 
their act justified the Company in their | having full employment in India“ in trade 
refusal; but it proved that they did | or commerce, that the directors would 
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refuse him permission to go out, and he 
was quite sure that in no such case had 
any refusal been confirmed by the Board 
of Control. 

Mr. Haldimand, in.explanation, said, 
that the application was made to the 
directors for leave to the gentleman in 
question to go out as a clerk to the house 
of Palmer and Sons, one of the first 
houses in Calcutta, and he might say in 
the world. The application was made 
generally for permission to go out as a 
clerk to Palmer and Sons, and leave was 
refused, on the ground that there were a 
sufficient number of young men unem- 
ployed in Calcutta. He did not apply 
indeed to the Board of Control, as he 
was advised that such an application 
would not to be attended to, as man 
applications of exactly the same kind had 
been refused. 

Mr. Wynn said, it appeared that the 
individual had applied to go out simply 
as a clerk, and in refusing him permission 
the Courtof Directors had acted with per- 
fect propriety, and the Board of Control 
would have confirmed their refusal. It 
was certainly unjust; while the natives 
and half castes were excluded by law 
from all offices under the Company, that 
an influx of Europeans should also exclude 
them from the clerkships which they: 
might fill, He spoke of the system as it 
stood ; and during the term of the Com- 
pany’s charter it could not -be altered : 
A person who went out a clerk, might, 
the day after his arrival, be thrown out 
of employment and become a mere ad- 
venturer, 

Sir 7. Lethbridge hoped, that after 
what had passed that night, the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, when the ques- 
tion concerning the change in the silk and 
woollen trade was again brought forward, 
would come to the House with an altered 
tone. it had been said that night, that 
no trade was worth supporting that would 
not support itself. He should wish to 
know what our great staple manufactures 
would have done, if they had been left to 
support themselves? The woollen, the 
cotton, and the other great staple the 
silk, which was now doing very well, and 
which would continue to do well, so long 
as it was protected from that free trade on 
which the ministers and the House were 
running wild. He said “ running wild” 
because he was convinced that its princi- 
oe never could be carried into operation. 

either corn, nor wool, nor cotton, nor 





y 
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silk, would bear a free trade. The acti- 
vity of the country had grown up under 
a different system. He would ask the 
hon. member for Taunton whether he 
could carry on his great financial opera- 
tions under a system of free trade; or 
whether, when he went to his counting- 
house, or his banks, or when he reflected 
in his own library, he found a free trade 
attended with any thing other than great 
inconvenience? Though the memory of 
the late member for Portarlington would 
be long cherished, and most sincerely 
by those who knew him best, he was 
convinced, that the doctrines which 
Mr. Ricardo had advocated. with so 
insinuating an eloquence, were doing 
much mischief, by leading the House 
from the practical views of commercial 
questions. . In the writings of that. gen- 
tleman, there were to be found contradic- 
tions on contradictions ; and, however 
charming his theories were to political 
economists, they were diametrically 
opposed to practical. results. An at- 
tempt was now made to put in practice 
those principles, and what. did they hear 
from the hon, member who represented 
the silk interest—‘* I have no objection to 
your taking off the tax on the raw 
material, but if you meddle with the pro- 
hibition we are ruined.” He had had 
occasion to.speak in nearly the same 
manner on the corn trade. The advo- 
cates of free trade never adverted to the 
enormous debt and the great burthen of 
taxation in this country. There was the 
whole of the expense of the poor, of the 
roads, of the administration of justice and . 
the church, which fell on the growers of 
corn, The late Mr. Ricardo had said, that 
he would allow them a protecting duty 
for this ; but the difference was, what the 
duty should be. Mr. Ricardo had talked 
of 12s. per quarter; he (sir T. L.) had 
wished for 33s. per quarter. The chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer now proposed to 
give the silk trade a protection. to the 
amount of 30. per cent, but the hon. 
members connected with the trade said 
that 40 or 50 per cent was not enough. 
His opinion was. decidedly against the 
alteration of the laws respecting silk, and 
against the repeal of theduty on wool 
imported at any rate,.unless the exporta- 
tion of wool were allowed. He should 
be very willing to see the corn laws 
revised ;-for he thought the prices now 
likely to rise too high. It would be bad 
for all parties. that they should rise, higher 
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than they were at that moment. “ Live 
and let live” was the principle’ he wished 
to see carried into effect. He thought 
the chancellor of the Exchequer would 
have acted more wisely, ifhe had gone on 
this year, to repeal some of the assessed 
taxes. Indeed, the whole might have 
been got: rid of. He would then have 
avoided these petitions from the manu- 
facturers. 

’ Mr. Evans said, that large bodies of 
men might misunderstand their own inte- 
rests. Of which they had had a striking 
example, in the representations against 
the'repeal of the Union duties on goods 
carried from England to Ireland, or vice 
versd. As to the repeal of the taxes 
which impeded commerce, he thought the 
result would be more beneficial to the 
country than the remission of an equal 
quantity of direct taxes ; for if it gave a 
new activity to manufactures and com- 
merce, a corresponding demand would 
be created for agricultural productions, 
and the whole community would be 
benefitted. 

Mr. Baring begged to say a few words 
in reply to some of the observations that 
had been made on the subject in debate. 
There was a great difference, he observed, 
between the abolition of restrictions on 
‘the intercourse between the islands of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and a change 
of the relations in which these islands 
stood with regard to foreign countries, 
There could be no doubt that restrictions 
on the intercourse between different parts 
of the same empire, must be injurious to 
the mass of the people, and particularly 
in the case of Ireland. The low rate of 
wages there, and its great population 
might, now the restrictions were removed, 
lead to the introduction of manufactures 
to the great benefit of that island. It had 
been said that it was an abandonment of 
principle on his part, after having so long 
advocated free trade, to come forward now 
with this petition for'an exception. In 
advocating free trade, however, he had 
never gone further than a free trade in 
the raw material, and a free transit of all 
goods, so that England might have facili- 
ties for enjoying the carrying trade of the 
world; but he had never gone: so far as 
to hold out that, without any reciprocity 
‘of concession, we should open -our ports 
to the introduction of continental manu- 
factures.. The argument of the ab- 
stract political economists was, that we 
should get every commodity wherever we 
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could get it cheapest, and that if we could 
bring silk cheaper from Lyons than from 
Spitalfields, we ought to bring it thence. 
He never had been convinced by-this ar- 
gument, and never should be, and he was 
persuaded that if our ports were open, 
though in those articles: in which we 
had an advantage we might retain that 
advantage, our rising manufactures would 
be crushed. The political economist 
turned his eye only to the facility of 
production ; he allowed nothing for the 
habits of trade ; for the established custom 
which had so much influence in these 
matters. There.seemed no reason in the 
nature of things, why Manchester should 
be the great seat of the cotton trade, 
Sheffield of cutlery and hard-ware, Lyons 
of silks, Geneva of watches and trinkets, 
Nuremberg of toys. How it happened 
that they had become so, arose, perhaps, 
from the superior activity of individuals 
at critical times; but now they had at- 
tained their superiority, they were likely 
to preserve it. The political economist 
might imagine, that if the trade were free, 
Dover might become as great a manufac- 
tory for watches as Geneva, and Calais 
as famous for pottery as Staffordshire : 
but, for himself he anticipated no such 
results. He knew not why it was that 
English gentlemen got their watches of 
M. Breguet at Paris, when they might 
get them as good at home; but the force 
of imitation would prevail. After look- 
ing carefully into the subject, with every 
disposition to come to a different result, 
he was persuaded that if the trade were 
thrown open, Manchester might supply 
cottons, Staffordshire pottery, but Lyons 
would send silks. He had always been of 
opinion, that if France remained at peace, 
and continued to enjoy what she never be- 
fore had, the benefit of freeinstitutions (and 
to all practical purposes, as to the appli- 


‘cation of capital, France was now as free 


as this country ),-the cheapness of provi- 
sions, and consequently ot labour, must 
give her an advantage over this country. 
An hon. member had that night attributed 
to his late friend, Mr. Ricardo, an opinion 
which he had never heard that lamented 
individual maintain; namely, that the 
ptice of provisions had nothing to do with 


‘the price of labour ; but; if his hon. friend 


had maintained such an opinion, he could 
only say that it was a proof how far into ab- 
surdity the acutest minds may be carried 
by abstract speculations. It had been 
asked, why the price of labour should not 
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have the same effect upon the cotton as 
on the silk manufactures? One reason 
was, that cotton, from the first operation 
in its manufacture, went through ma- 
chinery, while silk was thrown off by hand, 
and from the nature of it could not, 
throughout, be so much worked by ma- 
chinery as cotton. It was said by the 
chancellor of the Exchequer, that we al- 
ready sold a great deal of silk goods in 
‘Germany, in competition with the foreign 
silk manufacturer. He should be willing 
to rest the question upon the correctness 
of that fact. He believed the truth 
would be found to be, that there was no 
export of any sort, except that silk in 
which we had an advantage, India silk 
stockings, and mixtures of silk and cotton, 
and silk and worsted, but that, in no in- 
stance, had any pure manufacture, either 
of French or Italian silks, come into com- 
tition with those of Lyons. He had 
een as anxious to do justice to the dis- 
interestedness of the chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s financial plans as any one, 
and, above all, to their being devoid of 
any trick to catch at popularity. There 
could be no measures less popuiar, or 
more likely to be opposed; and in this case, 
in his conscience he believed the opposi- 
tiom to be just. It had been hinted, that 
‘he only spoke on this subject as the mem- 
ber for ate He should certainly 
deem it his duty to afford every fair pro- 
tection to the interests of his constitu- 
ents ; but, if they wished to dictate to his 
conscience, he should beg them to choose 
another representative. 








Mr. Davenport contended against the 





_ alteration of the laws affecting the silk 

‘trade. The House was called on by the 
chancellor of the Exchequer, to give up 
6, or 700,000/. a year of revenue derived | 
from silk, and yet the silk trade did not | 
want this remission. He was very well | 
content to let the law and the duties re- 
main as they stood. He feared much, 
that by grasping at the shadow, we might 
lose the substance—that .we might lose 


the trade itself, as well as the revenue | i 


we now derived from it. 
Ordered to lie on the table. - 


ExporTATION oF WooLt—PeTITION 
FRoM Norwicu AGAInstT.] Mr. W. 
Smith suid, that the petition which he 
held in his hand was so nearly similar in 
its statement of facts, and in the manner 
in which ‘its prayer was supported, to that 
which the hon. member for Taunton had 
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just introduced to the House, that he 
might, in presenting it, repeat the sum- 
mary which the hon. member had given 


South America. 


of that petition. But, after the large 
discussion which had taken place on the 
subject, he should only deem it necessary 
to state very briefly the prayer of it, in 
those points in which it differed from that 
which had been last presented. The pe- 
tition, in point of form, was that of one 
highly respectable individual in the city 
which he represented, but, in point of fact 
it was the petition of all the manufactur- 
ers of the silk, woollen, and mixed trade 
in the city of Norwich. They first say, 
that they hear with great concern, that 
it is proposed to permit the exportation of 
the British long wool—an article not now 
to be obtained by foreign manufacturers, 
and which gives a superiority to many 
British goods. They pray that the House 
will not allow it to be exported, the rather 
because the agricultural interest have not 
prayed for it, and because it bears a fair 
remunerating price at home; so that the 
exportation cannot be required to relieve 
any glut or depression. The last part of 
their prayer stated, that while they ex- 
pressed their gratification at the approach 
to those enlightened commercial princi- 
ples which had led to so great a reduc- 
tion of the duties on silk, they appre- 
hended in the immediate application of 
those principles serious damage to their 
interests ; but if the legislature gave ade- 
quate time for the consumption of the 
stock on hand, and for the improvement 
of the means of manufacturing which ine 
genuity might suggest, they hoped to be 
enabled successfully to meet foreign com- 
petition. This prayer appeared to him 
perfectly reasonable; they only wanted 
time and notice ;—whereas by the sudden- 
ness of the change, great inconvenience 
would be experienced, and was indeed 
already felt; as no manufacturer would 
now set his men to work up silk which 
had paid the high duty, while he expect 
ed the silk at a low duty would soon come 


Res) 2 a9 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Sourn America.] Sir James Mack- 
intosh said, that having carefully perused 
the papers which were last night. laid 
upon the table of the House, he rose 
to put to the right hon. secretary for 
foreign affairs one or two questions 
upon subjects connected wit them. 
The first of these questions would be, 
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whether any answer had yet been re- 
ceived from the court of Madrid to the 
despatch from this government, dated 
the 30th of January? If such an answer 
had. been received. by his majesty’s go- 
vernment, he presumed there could be 
no objection on their part to lay it 
before the House. His second ques- 
tion was, whether his majesty’s go- 
vernment possessed the decree, or, if 
not the original, an authentic or ac- 
curate copy of the decree, said to 
have been made by Ferdinand 7th, pro- 
fessing to regulate the commerce of 
vast countries in South America which 
had long ceased to acknowledge his au- 
thority? If such a document was in the 
possession of ministers, he supposed there 
could be no objection to its production. 
He should also be desirous, that there 
should be laid before the House a copy 
of the treaty entered into between Great 
Britain and Spain in the year 1810; 
which treaty was referred to in the des- 
patch of the 30th of January, as granting 
to British subjects a right of free trade 
with the subjects of Spain in the two 
hemispheres. Now, it was possible that 
that treaty might have been printed, or 
have been, in some shape or other, already 
Jaid before parliament. If so, he was 
not aware of the fact; but he presumed 
that the treaty alluded to could not be 
that which was made with admiral Apo- 
daca; for that was made in 1809, If it 
had, not been printed, he should either 
move that it be printed, or give notice of 
a motion for its production, according to 
the answer which he might receive to his 
questions. 

Mr. Secretary Canning observed, that 
to the questions of his hon. and Jearned 
friend he would answer separately; but 

‘he would invert the order in which those 
uestions had been put. And first, as to 
- the supposed treaty between Spain and 
Great Britain, No such treaty was in 
existence to the best of his knowledge. 
In the year 1810, when this country pro- 
posed to interpose her mediation between 
Spain and her colonies in America, it was 
merely upon an understanding between 
the two governments, that the coast law 
of Spain should be suspended, as between 
the subjects of the two nations. No 
instrument, as far as he had ascertained, 
was in existence, in which this agreement 
was: recorded. Any motion, therefore, 
by his. hon. Ps ee friend, — 
e subject of this sup treaty wou 
vol x ” ‘ 
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be unnecessary, for there would be no- 
thing to produce. As to the second 
question ‘propounded about the decree, 
he knew of that only as a matter of public 
notoriety ; but he really could not say 
whether it had yet been communicated 
to his majesty’s government in that 
authentic shape that would entitle it to 
be considered as a document in their 
possession. He rather thought it had 
not been so communicated, but that any 
knowledge of it which might be possessed 
by his majesty’s government was derived 
from its having appeared in the ordinary 
way in public journals. If, however, 
such a decree had been communicated to 
them, they would undoubtedly not object 
to lay it before parliament. As to the 
third question, whether any answer had 
been received from Spain in’ reply to the 
despatch of the 30th of January, he had 
no objection to state all that it was in his 
power to state about the matter. He 
believed that an answer simply acknow- 
ledging the receipt of the despatch had 
been received by. this government. In 
reply to the remaining part of what had 
been addressed to him that evening by 
his hon. and learned friend, he would 
merely say, that there were circumstances 
which would prevent his stating to the 
House at present any thing further as to 
the precise state in which this country 
now stood. with, respect to America. 
The despatch in question was not lai 
before parliament, while it was yet 
upon its way to Madrid, because, had 
it been laid on the table at an earlier 
period, it was obviously possible, that the 
court of Madrid might have read the im» 
portant despatch in question in the puplic 
papers of this country before it reached 
them in its more authentic shape, It was 
upon this account he beggeu his hon, 
and learned friend to postpone his mo- 
tion. The moment that an official answer 
should be received to that despatch, it 
should be laid before. parliament. The 
scope of his hon. and learned friend’s 
motion (for though it was not shaped in 
this manner, it clearly went to this ex- 
tent) was, to induce his majesty’s govern- 
ment to lay before parliament such docu- 
ments and papers as might show to the 
House the principles upon which govern- 
ment had hitherto acted, and intended in 
future to act, in regard to South America. 
But he freely told his hon. and learned 
friend, that if the communications which 
ory had already made on this sub- 
8 
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ject had been such as to entitle them to 
the confidence of parliament, he should 
resist every attempt to extort further in- 
formation, or to compel the production 
of further papers relative to these mat- 
ters, under the present circumstances. If, 
on the contrary, the communications 
which government had made, had not en- 
titled them to the confidence of parlia- 
ment, his hon. and learned friend would 
be at liberty to take his own course upon 
this important affair. 

Sir J. Mackintosh said, he had listened 
to every word that had fallen from the 
right hon. secretary; but, as at present 
advised, he saw nothing to induce him to 
alter his original intention of bringing the 
subject before the House. 


Gao. Act AMENDMENT Bitt— 
Treap-Mitt.} On the order of the 
day for the second reading of this bill, 

Mr. Bennet said; he would avail him- 
self of that opportunity to make some ob- 
servations on the conduct pursued, in 
many of the prisons, with respect to the 
punishment of hard labour, especially as 
connected with the Tread-mill. He began 
by alluding to the conduct of the magis- 
trates of Northallerton, who had _per- 
severed in inflicting the punishment of 
hard labour previous to conviction. Find- 
ing that such a proceeding was contrary 
to law, they said that they would not 
compel prisoners to work in the mill, but 
they took care to exercise severities to- 
wards them, in the event of their refusing 
to work ; and it was of little consequence 
to the individual, whether he was directly 
ordered to work, or on being half-starved 
for his_refusal, was compelled to prefer 
labour to famine. The magistrates of 
Northallerton could compel persons to 
hard labour; for there were other modes 
besides that of the tread-mill. He should 
therefore feel ‘it his duty to propose a 
clause, providing that no person before 
trial should be allowed to work at hard 
labour, even:with his own consent, other- 
wise these amateur magistrates would be 
enabled to persist in their favourjte spe- 
culation. He was a great friend to the 
principle of the tread-mill properly ap- 
plied; but it was only as a. punishment 
after conviction that he could feel him- 
self justified in approving of it. Trans- 
portation, generally speaking, was rather 
a favour than a-punishment to convicted 
offenders, and‘ hard labour at the tread- 
mill might often be substituted with ads 





vantage. But, in order to make it a pu- 
nishment of disgrace, it was necessary 
that they should prevent any one from 
volunteering to undertake it, as in that 
case the association would be interfered 
with, upon which its efficacy should 
mainly depend. There was another ques 
tion connected with tread-mill discipline, 
to which he was anxious to call the at- 
tention of the right hon. secretary. He 
had himself seen many of the mills at 
work, and was surprised at the unequal 
distribution of the labour. It was not 
upon the magistrate, nor even upon the 
gaoler, but upon’ the miller, that the 
quantity of work required from each per- 
son depended ; and, so imperfect was the 
arrangement in many instances, that the 
proportion of work done in summer, 
under all the inconveniences of heat, was 
often considerably greater than in winter. 
The House was, he thought, bound to do 
one of two things—either to take the 
subject into their own hands, by appoint- 
ing a committee of inquiry, or to settle 
at once a maximum of labour beyond 
which magistrates should not be allowed 
to go. As this punishment was adminis- 
tered at present, persons found guilty of 
felony were sentenced to lighter labour 
in some places, than those who were 
found guilty of misdemeanors were in 
others. According to a calculation he 
had made, the labour of one person at 
the tread-mill in a summer’s day, was 
equal to ninety-six ascents up the monu- 
ment, and the labour of the same person 
on a winter’s day was 38 times less. He 
had received a letter from Mr. Higgins, 
the gaoler of Lancaster, who had the re- 
putation of being one of the most humane, 
and whom he knew to be one of the most 
intelligent persons in such a situation. 
The letter stated, that the maximum of 
labour ought not to exceed 12,000 feet, 
and it was known that at Brixton, the ~ 
women sometimes did 13,000. Accord- 
ing to a calculation which he had made, 
the work done at Lancaster was equal to 
$7 miles in a day. The calculation must 
be still greater where 17,000 feet were 
done ; which was the case in one county. 
Whether the House would choose to ap- 
point a committee, or to discuss his. pro- 
position at once, he would submit, that 
the maximum for men ought not to ex- 
ceed 10,000 feet, and that for women 
ought not to exceed 8,000. He did not 
think it fit to leave the execution of the 
law to magistrates, or rather to millers, to 
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enforce hard labour, or to require none 
at all, as he might choose to work the 
mills.—He next alluded to the state of 
the small prisons, which were generally 
in the most miserable state; there being 
in many of them no provision for religious 
instruction, little or no cloathing, and no 
beds but dirty straw for the prisoners to 
sleep on. In his opinion, the corporations 
of the towns in which these prisons were 
situated, if not able to keep their prisoners 
as they ought to be kept, should be com- 
pelled to send them tothe county gaol, 
where they would be better taken care of. 
The first that he should mention was the 
borough gaol of Reading, to show what 
the condition of these prisons was, ‘* The 
zaol,” as the report states, ‘‘ is situate in 
the middle of the market-place adjoining 
the Guildhall ; it is composed of the first- 
floor of a public-house, of which it is an 
integral part, having no connexion by 
passages or stairs, however, with the rest 
of the house. It consists of three rooms; 
the largest is 17 feet by 13, with a fire- 
place, and two windows communicating 
with the street. The second room is 13 
feet by 9, separated from the one just 
described by inch and half slabs, which 
are so warped and rent, and cut by the 
prisoners, that conversation is readily 
carried on from one room to the other. 
The third room is within the larger, 6 
feet by 6 feet 4 inches, and lighted only 
by a borrowed light. All the rooms are 
eight feet four inches in height. There 
is no airing yard, nor separate day apart- 
ments. No labour is supplied—no rules 
affixed—no religious instruction appoint- 
ed, nor any gaoler resident. When the 
sessions are held in the town, more than 
thirty persons have been confined in the 
space above described, when the gaoler is 
obliged to rely more upon his irons than 
upon his walls.” According to a narrative, 
of the accuracy of which he had not the 
smallest doubt, 222 persons had passed 
through that prison in the course of the 
last year; there being within its walls no 
bedding but straw, no infirmary or sick 
room, nochapel, noranyprovision for divine 
service. He would ask the House whe- 
ther they would wish the gaol to continue 
in that state, or whether they would not 
compel the magistrates to send their 
prisoners to the gaol of the county? The 
next he should notice was that of Ro- 
chester, which had almost every fault 
that a prison could have. There was great 
want of room, no place for the sick ; tried 
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and untried criminals and debtors, all 
lived together as far as regarded the meny 
and these had the opportunity of con- 
stant communication, through an iron 
railing, with the women. No employ- 
ment, no instruction, no religious service. 
The next he should allude to was that of 
Yarmouth. At the time that it was vi- 
sited by the committee for the improve- 
ment of prison discipline, two poor boys 
were confined in the fourth cell, taken up 
as vagrants, and committed for one 
month for being found on the river.at an 
unseasonable hour of the night. They 
were confined not only in a state of idle- 
ness but in darkness: their cell having no 
window. In another cell was a. strong 
healthy man accustomed to husbandry 
work, who was sentenced to twelve 
months imprisonment. In consequence 
of the closeness of his confinement and 
entire want of exercise, he became so ill 
that for several weeks he was confined to 
his bed. About fifty prisoners passed 
through it in a year. No one could give 
more credit than he did to the secretary 
of state for his exertions; but he hoped 
the suggestions he had thrown out would 
cause some alterations to be made in the 
bill.—The hon. member then adverted to 
the number of maniacs who were confined 
in different prisons among the felons, 
one of whom, he said, had been shut up 
for 16 years. He thought it would be 
proper to make it compulsory on the go- 
vernment to find proper places for such 
maniacs as had been condemned to be 
shut up on account of having committed 
some crimes, separate from other prisoners. 
There ought to be an asylum apart for 
them. .He was the zealous advocate for 
the infliction of some well graduated pu- 
nishment, which would supply the place 
of capital punishment, and therefore 
when such a punishment had been found 
as promised to answer this purpose, he 
thought it was of some importance to 
endeavour to relieve it from the anoma- 
lies he had pointed out. He wished to- 
pass no censure on individuals, whose 
zeal might have led them into errors; 
but he had shown, that in consequence of 
the zeal of some, and the want of atten- 
tion in others, great anomalies did exist 
in the application of the labour of the 
tread-mill as a punishment; and it was 
necessary that these anomalies should be 
removed, or they could not expect to 
carry the public opinion with them in in- 
flicting it; and without this, all punish- 
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ments became nugatory, and were 80 
much gratuitous pain. 

Mr. Secretary Pvrel said, that as 
to the employment of prisoners, before 
trial, on the treademill, the objections 
of the hon. gentleman applied to em- 
ployment of every description, as well as 
that of the tread-mill. In fact, this was 
the declared opinion of the legislature. 
Ina bill passed last session there was a 
clause, which he thought was so clear 
that it could not be mistaken, by which it 
was expressly forbidden to. put any pri- 
soner to hard labour before he was sen- 
tenced to it. Contrary to his expecta- 
tions, however, it hadbeen misunderstood, 
One instance had occurred in which a 

risoner, before trial, was put to hard 
abour ; and it was thought no infringe- 
ment of the act, because he had made his 
choice of going to hard labour in prefer- 
ence to being kept on bread and water, 
which was the alternative offered him. 
This was, no doubt, a breach of the act. 
He had thought it almost impossible to 
make a law more precise than the act of 
the 4th of Geo. 4th. cap. 64. The right 
hon. gentleman here read the clause 
which, in substance, stated, that no 
magistrates should be authorised to make 
prisoners go to hard work before trial, 
unless by their voluntary consent, when 
they were to receive a proper proportion 
of the money they earned by their labour. 
And, even with their own consent, thisact 
did not authorise the magistrates to class 
such prisoners with convicted persons. 
He was surprised that the intention of 
this clause should have been doubted ; 
but as it had been, there was now a neces- 
sity to provide some remedy. He felt, 
however, agreat difficulty in doing this. 
He was as ready to admit, as the hon. 
gentleman, that the employment of the 
tread-mill before trial was ajgreat grievance, 
and under the present act it was not law- 
ful soto employ it. By the laws of this 
country, every man was presumed inno- 
cent until he had been tried; when accus- 
ed of any offence he was not deprived of 
his liberty as a punishment, but to insure 
his presence on the day of trial. It-was, 
in the first place, therefore, extremely 
unjust to send unconvicted prisoners to 
work at the tread-mill. But he objected 
to it also on the ground of its weakening 
the effect of that punishment. It took 
away the stigma that should belong to the 
punishment appropriated exclusively to 
guilt, by making it-also the lot of the 





innocent. Hesaw nothing more that the 
House could do in this point, than to 
strengthen their former enactment if pos- 
sible and make a law that under no cir- 
cumstances should a prisoner be sent to 
hard labour before he was sentenced to it 
as a part of his punishment for the crime 
of which he was convicted. He came 
now to the second topic of the hon. gen- 
tleman’s speech—the different degrees of 
labour, and consequently the inequality of 
the punishment inflicted bythe tread-mill. 
The hon. member's remedy for this was, 
to pass a law, providing a maximum of 
labour which should not be exceeded. 
It was impossible to carry this suggestion 
of the hon. gentleman into effect. . It 
might be true, as stated by the hon. gen- 
tleman, that the miller had the power to 
relax or augment the labour of the 
prisoners, that the mechanist had the 
power to regulate the labour; and, if it 
were true, it was then evident, that it 
would be very difficult to provide a 
remedy for the inequality of which the 
hon. member complained. In one mill he 
had stated that the prisoners took 16,000 
steps, in another 10,000, and in another 
only 8,000 aday. But, did he therefore 
infer, that the labour was great in pro- 
portion to the number ofsteps? Thedegree 
of labour depended on the manner in 
which the miller fed the mill, It 
might therefore happen, that he who took 
only 8,000 steps, if working in a mill 
which was kept well supplied, performed 
more work than he who took 12,000, or 
16,000 steps. There was one part of the 
hon. gentleman’s calculations so extraor- 
dinary, and so obviously fallacious, that 
it was sufficient to shake the confidence 
which the House might be disposed to 
place in his other calculations. He had 
stated, that some of the prisoners, per- 
formed a task equal to that of walking 37 
miles a-day. But he had at the same 
time stated, that the prisoners took about 
12,000 steps a-day or about two miles and 
a quarter. The hon. member made it 
out, that these two miles and a pears of 
perpendicular ascent were equal to thirty 
seven miles of walking on a plane; but, 
though he did not know on what data the 
hon. member had founded his calculations 
he differed entirely as to the result. In 
the first place, the motion in the tread 
mill was not perpendicular ascent ; for 
the wheel revolved under the feet of the 
prisoners, and met their steps. He 
denied that this labour was at all equal 
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to dragging the weight of the body up a 
perpendicular ascent. If, indeed, the 
hon. gentleman had shewn that the labour 
of the tread-mill was injurious to health, it 
would have been a moré convincing 
argument of its iil effects than all the 
statements of Dr. Good or any other 
writers. He was happy to hear from the 
hon. member that there were prison- 
fanciers ; as he was sure that those magis- 
trates who took a pride and pleasure in 
visiting prisons, conferred a benefit both 
on the country and on the prisoners. 
But, if there were prison-fanciers, there 
were also gentlemen who were very astute 
at finding out objections to the tread-miil. 
Amongst them was a friend of his own, a 
baronet, who had formerly a seat in that 
House, sir J. Coxe Hippisley, and who 
had devoted much time and attention in 
detecting the bad properties of the tread- 


‘ mill. ‘But it so happened that sir John was 


the inventor of the crank-wheel, which he 
wished to introduce into prisons. It was 
incumbent on those who were so ready 
to point out the disadvantage of the tread- 
mill to:find some better mode of punish- 
ment, When he saw that eight or ten 
hours labour a-day at it produced ill 
health ; he should implore the hon. gen- 
tlemen to diminish its effects by introduc- 
ing a law affixing a maximum of punish- 
ment. Suppose thismaximum was fixed at 
10,000 steps; did he not think that this 
would not lead to monstrousabuses? To 
take the case of two persons, one weak, 
the other strong—was there to be no dis- 
cretion here? Were they both to per- 
form their 10,000 steps? Was it not 
better that the law should remain as it 
now stood ; which left it to the discretion 
of the magistrates? If the maximum 
were in force, would not magistrates say 
to the gaoler, ** You have the act of par- 
liament to guide you, we will notinterfere;” 
and’ would not the whole duty thus 
devolve on the gaoler ? With respect to 
the smaller jurisdictions, he would admit 
that the bill of last year was incomplete, 
if by it he had. intended to regulate them. 
But the bill applied exclusively to prisons 
which permitted the classification of 
prisoners. There was a clause which 
enabled magistrates having local jurisdic- 
tion to contract with the magistrates to 
send their prisoners to the county gaol; 
but the hon. gentleman would go further, 
and make it imperative on the magistrates 
to'send all prisoners to the county gaol. 
Let him only look at -some of the conse- 
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quences. While’ there were small and 
local jurisdictions it was necessary that 
the gaol should be near the spots where 
those jurisdictions existed. The class: of 
offences of which they took cognizance 
was: not very heinous, but still they 
coupled imprisonment. If the hon. gens 
tleman could persuade magistrates who 
possessed local jurisdiction to give it up, 
he (Mr. Peel) should be very glad to 
receive it ; but while it remained, great 
inconvenience would be occasioned by 
separating the gaol from the seat of the 
magistracy. Suppose a man went to 
gaol fora month or a week, was he to be 
sent 20, 30, 40, or even 50 miles to the 
county gaol? Such a measure would be 
a gross aggravation of the punishment. 
Conceive a prisoner apprehended at one 
place where he was to be tried, and sent 
to another at a considerable distance to 
be kept till the day of trial, and then ~ 
brought back. Here were two journeys; 
and journeys performed under the painful 
circumstances of being ironed and guarded. 
The situation of the prisoners was bad 
enough in these small prisons, and was 
deserving of consideration; but. the 
remedy proposed was not what he would 
adopt. Theevil might be remedied by 
improving the gaols, not by sending the 
prisoners to the county gaols. With 
respect to maniacs he wished the hon. 
gentleman could find out some other 
means of securing them. At present 
those lunatics who had been condemned 
on account of having committed some 
crime were necessarily kept confined. 
He could not appoint them separate 
attendants, and he had no other power, as 
the law stood, but to send them to 
prison. 

Sir T. Baring said, he was notavery cor- 
dial friend to the'tread-mill, since its effects 
were differerent on different persons. Sup- 
pose two men, one brought up to hard 
labour, and another to idleness, to have 
committed the same crime, and both to 
have been sentenced to the tread-mill, it 
was plain that the degree of punishment 
would be very different for each. The 
tread-mill- at Winchester was one of the 
first established in the kingdom, and was, 
he believed, one of the best. He could 
say, that since it had been in use, the pri- 
soners were more afflicted with colds and 
rheumatisms than before. He was of 
opinion, that the application of this pu- 
nishment should be laid under restraints 
and restrictions. Asa proof of this, the 
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hon. baronet read an extract from the 
case of a woman of the name of Loder, 
and was requested by Mr. Sumner to read 
the whole, with which request the hon. 
baronet did not comply, but concluded 
with saying, that he thought there were 
sufficient reasons for making some law, 
preventing the unlimited application of 
the punishment of the tread-mill. 
_ Mr. H. Sumner said, he was much sur- 
prised at the course pursued by the hon. 
baronet, who had taken a part of the re- 
ort of the committee, and had founded 
bis argument upon the particular case of 
Mrs. Loder. Now, he would read that 
case from beginning to end. It was thus 
set forth in the report ;—‘“ The woman 
Loder was committed by the petty ses- 
sions at Guildford (the rev..G. Walter 
Onslow, chairman), on the 11th October 
last, on a charge by the parish officers of 
Godalming, of having been delivered of a 
bastard child, and being then chargeable 
to the parish. It appeared that the said 
bastard was her third child, by three seve- 
ral fathers; and she was sentenced to the 
mitigated term of three months’ confine- 
ment to work at the house of correction. 
She was put upon the wheel on the.13th 
of October, but on account of the feeble 
and emaciated state in which she appeared 
at that period, she was not upon the wheel 
again for the next fourteen or fifteen days 
of her imprisonment, nor till extra allow- 
ance of food for her, and 12 ounces of 
bread and an ounce of sugar per diem for 
the child, had insured the life of the child, 
and so far recruited the mother’s strength, 
that, as being a preferable state to re- 
maining all day alone in her ward, she 
desired to go to work with the other wo- 
men on the wheel. Her hours of actual 
work upon the wheel were from half-past 
eight or nine to twelve in the morning, 
and from half-past one to four in the af- 
ternoon. Her periods of work never ex- 
ceeded fifteen minutes, nor the remission 
ever less than ten. She was weighed on 
the 31st of October, after four or five days 
work, and then weighed eight stone two 
pounds, and again on the 13th December, 
and ‘having worked through the whole of 
the interval was found to have gained nine 
pounds weight. On the 15th December 


she took cold, and was, by the surgeon’s 
order, confined to her ward, and between 
‘that day and the day of her liberation, the 
2nd of January, she lost two pounds and 
a half weight. She has declared she was 
better fed, and had more care taken of 





her, and was altogether more comfortable 
during her imprisonment, than she had 
ever been before; that she had gained 
health and strength during the time she 
was subject to work on the wheel; and 
on her leaving the prison, ex pressed much 
apprehension that she should not fare as 
well on her return home” [hear!]. Now 
that statement would clearly show the 
effects of the exercise. With respect to 
the other parts of the bill, his right hon. 
friend had anticipated all he had to say. 
His hon. friend (Mr. Bennet) was a mem- 
ber of a society for the improvement of 
prison discipline. One of its members, 
whom he had now in his eye (Mr. Buxton), 
had published a work upon the subject, 
and he confessed, that, up to the appear- 
ance of that work, he had given very little 
attention to this subject; but he thought 
he might now say, that no man had been 
more zealous than himself latterly to ob- 
tain liberal grants to ameliorate the con-. 
dition of the prison which came within 
his inspection. But before they proceeded 
to legislate, perhaps it would be as well 
to wait, until they had a little more ex- 
perience of the new light which, it seemed, 
had lately broken in on them. No man 
had had more experience on this subject 
than he had. 

Mr. Western said, that with respect to 
the proposition of asking no prisoner to 
work, his opinion was, that as employ- 
ment was better than perfect indolence, 
it would be ruinous to deprive the pri- 
soners of the option of employment. An 
objection had been taken to the punish- 
ment of the tread-mill, because it was said 
to be degrading. Now he thought that 
all punishment should be accompanied 
with a feeling of degradation ; because it 
was desirable to make delinquents feel 
the debasement to which their offences 
had reduced them. 

Mr. W. Courtenay said, it was manifest 
that the regulations of this bill could not 
be applied to all gaols, and could only 
produce practical good in those gaols 
which were adapted for its application. 
He agreed with his hon. friend who spoke 
first, that the state of the inferior gaols 
imperiously pressed itself upon the atten- 
tion of the House; and he looked at the 
clause now proposed to be introduced in 
the bill, as only one step towards the ame- 
lioration of our prisons. He thought the 
more prudent course would be, to adopt 
this measure in the first instance, and 
then look out for further information, with 
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a view toan ulterior measure. There was 
this difficulty in making compulsory re- 
gulations, that all the inferior jurisdictions 
could send their prisoners to the county 
gaol; which would be attended with great 
expense. It was true, that if the legisla- 
ture compelled the county gaol to receive 
prisoners from the small jurisdictions, it 
could also compel those small jurisdic- 
tions to contribute their share of the ex- 
pense. If it could be arranged, that the 
trial of prisoners, as well as their commit- 
ment, should fall upon the general juris- 
diction of the county, it would, in his 
mind, be a most happy regulation. With 
regard to the employment of prisoners 
before trial, it appeared to him, that the 
case stood thus: the bill of last session 
enacted, as clearly as possible, what the 
magistrates had to do; namely, to work 
convicted prisoners, but not to oblige pri- 
soners committed for trial to labour with- 
out their own consent. These enabling 
enactments had not been found judicious, 
and now it was deemed necessary to in- 
troduce a disabling clause into the former 
act. The mode in which this was meant 
to be accomplished was, by drawing a 
clear distinction between those cases in 
which hard labour should be resorted to, 
and mere employment. . The difficulty 
might be met by introducing words to 
this effect—‘‘ Provided always, that it 
shall‘not be lawful to employ prisoners 
before trial at any labour in which per- 
sons sentenced to hard labour had been 
engaged.” 

Mr: Alderman Wood expressed his sur- 
prise at the cheers which followed the 
statement of the hon. member for Surry, 
respecting the case of Mrs. Loder. This 
poor woman had been worked constantly 
on the tread-mill for hours together; and, 
what was her crime? ‘Why, simply, that 
she had three children by three fresh 
men. Now he found that in the country 
the gaols were filled in consequence of 
offences against the game laws, or cases 
of bastardy. But in London they lad 
little experience of either class. He 
could not agree, that a distinction was to 
be drawn between the hard labourer and 
a clerk, who perhaps might be committed 
to prison. He thought that the tread- 
mill and all other punishments should be 


distributed alike, without reference to. 


peftsons, He would put a case, which 
many* members: must have heard of, he 
meant that of a’man, who holding a situa- 
tion of 3,000/. a year, had forged bills to 
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an enormousamount, and wasnowactually 
walking the streets of London. Why, 
if that man had been consigned to the 
tread-mill for life, it would scarcely be 
more than he deserved; and yet he him- 
self had seen that man in Paris, and he 
was now to be met with in the streets of 
London. With respect to women he 
thought they should not be subjected to 
the tread-mill. Flogging had been done 
away with in their case, and the wheel 
should also. He hoped no magistrate 
would hereafter sentence women to the 
tread-mill. ‘ 
The bill was read a second time. 


Mutiny Bitu.] On the order of the 
day for the second reading of this bill, 

Mr. Hume said, he wished to take that 
opportunity of stating some of the ob- 
jections which he felt to the present mili- 
tary system, as it was upheld in this coun- 
try. The instance of his hon. and gallant 
friend (sir R. Wilson) was sufficient to 
point the attention of the House to the 
impolicy and injustice of the system. 
His hon. and_ gallant friend had given an 
explanation of his conduct, which was 
quite unanswerable, upon which the noble 
lord (Palmerston) had exercised more wit 
than judgment. But he mentioned that 
case at present, to show with what 
jealousy the House should view the sub+ 
ject. He was willing to concede, that 
there was a time in the history of this 
country—he meant in the reign of Charles 
the 2nd—when the king, possessed of ab- 
solute power, could do with the army as 
he pleased. With the Revolution how- 
ever, a new era arrived. In the pre« 
amble of a bill passed at that period, it 
was stated, that, asit was necessary to 
maintain a standing army, it was of im- 
portance that the regulations of that army 
should be considered. But, the question 
to which he was principally anxious to 
direct the attention of the House was, the 
system of flogging in the army ; and he 
was sorry he did not now see in the 
House many of those who had formerly 
distinguished themselves in ‘their oppo- 
sition to this practice. He never could 
consent to grant the power of inflicting 
corporal punishment on 73,000 of our 
fellow-subjects. Now that we were at 

eace, this'would be the time to remove 
it. If ‘in’ other. countries they found, 
that a discipline just as strict as that which 
was maintained in England, was'observed, 
without the infliction of a single stroke, 
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he should like to know what thete was in 
Englishmen that called for more severity 
towards them. It was a national disgrace 
to have our fellow-citizens subjected to 
the lash, as they were, from time to time. 
The circumstance which had principally 
called his attention to this subject, was a 
circular issued by lord Bathurst, doing 
away with flogging in the colonies. Now, 
he could not suppose that the government, 
if they were sincere, could feel disposed 
to deal out less justice to their subjects at 
home, than to their slaves in the colonies. 
He understood that, by that circular, it 
was meant that domestic flogging should 
be done away with; at least that it should 
never be exercised, until a day after the 
offence to be punished had been commit- 
ted; and he thought it would be a most 
beneficial regulation, if it were intro- 
duced into the navy.—Was it to be borne 
then in this country? No. He must call 
it cant, or any thing else more oppro- 
brious, to extend to distant colonies those 
principles of humanity, which were de- 
nied to our fellow subjects athome. The 
principle of this bill went to subject the 
British army to corporal punishment, that 
army upon which our security depended. 
The effect of this system was, to degrade 
the army, and destroy that free spirit 
which it should be our pride and our boast 
to support. When this bill should be in 
a committee, he would propose the ad- 
dition of a clause, that no private or cor- 
poral should be subjected to corpural 
punishment. He was ready to allow, 
that the discipline of the army had been 
well kept up; but let the noble lord in- 
quire, and he would find that on the con- 
tinent, where there was no flogging, the 
discipline was not inferior.—He was sorry 
his hon. friend, the member for West- 
minster, was not present, as he was now 
going to allude to a subject to which his 
hon. friend had recently adverted; namely, 
the impropriety of maintaining barracks 
in the centre of the metropolis. In con- 
sequence of the statement of his hon. 
friend with respect to the barracks, he 
had gone to the neighbourhood to make 
some inquiries, and one individual had in- 
formed him, that frequently, at day-light 
in the morning, the neighbourhood was 
awakened by the beating of the drum ; 
and that whenever in the morning he 
heard the sound, such was the dreadful 
association of ideas, that he always felt as 
if some unfortunate wretch was just at 
that. moment led forth .to the ignominious 
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punishment of flogging. - Surely, one 
operation of this detestable nature was 
sufficient to prove that there was not a 
due compassion for the feelings of those 
who were obliged to remain on the spot, 
and could not remove from scenes which 
thus harrowed up their feelings. He was 
most happy to find, that an endeavour 
was made to render slavery in our colonies 
as little oppressive as slavery under any 
circumstances could be; but, if we ex- 
tended our humanity to those whose duty 
was involuntary, surely we should not in 
prudence, withhold it from those whose 
services were under their own control; 
and the more.so when there were other 
adequate means of enforcing good disci- 
pline. He might be told, that there were 
circumstances where flogging was neces- 
sary; as, for instance, in the face of an 
enemy. He had been for five years con- 
nected with an army, not always certainly 
in the face of: an enemy; but, out of 
10,000 men, he did not recollect that one 
had ever been flogged. But amongst the 
native Indian regiments, it was carried to 
a most disgusting extent. Before they 
passed this bill, the House ought to have 
an account of the number of sufferers, 
and the aggregate quantity of lashes an- 
nually inflicted. But, independently of 
corporal punishments, there were regula- 
tions connected with our military system, 
which made it surprising that the bill be- 
fore the House should so long have passed 
without objection. One which he would 
instance—was the arrangement as to the 
sale and purchase of commissions. Surely 
if there was one being more than another 
whose word ought to be undoubted, an 
officer of the army ought to stand in that 
situation ; and yet there was a regulation 
existing at the present moment, which en- 
forced the necessity of telling a falsehood 
upon almost every officer who came into 
the service. Every officer who purchased 
a commission, and every officer who parted 
with one, was compelled to declare, ‘on 
his honour, that he neither took nor gave 
more than the regulation price; while it 
was notorious to the whole army, and 
must be notorious to the duke of York 
himse}f, that, in nine cases out of ten, 
more was paid than the parties declared 
to. Suppose an officer to be challenged 
in a jury-box with this declaration—what 
would become of his evidence—would 
credit be attached to it? He did hope 
that, for the future, no officer would be 
called on to give any such assurance. If 
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any man in that House was friendly to 
flogging, let him speak out. If, on the 
other hand, they objected to have the 
backs of Englishmen lacerated with 
stripes, and could-not bear that English- 
men should be made involuntary specta- 
tors of such disgusting scenes, they would 
vote with him. They-should not bestow 
all their humanity on the slaves in the co- 
lonies : they should at least try what could 
be done in the British army, without in- 
flicting corporal punishment. If the dis- 
cipline of one regiment in our service 
could be carried on without the degrada- 
tion of corporal punishment, why might 
it not -be maintained throughoat the whole 
army? Suchva desirable alteration would, 
independent of its humanity, raise the 
national character in the estimation of 
foreigners ; for nothing struck the inhabi- 
tants of other nations with so much sur- 
prise as.the practice of flogging in the 
British army. He had had frequent con- 
versations with officers of foreign armies 
on the subject, and their astonishment and 
horror at the prevalence of such a de- 
basing practice was universal. One of 
these officers, who had commanded a regi- 
ment’ in the French service, had assured 
him, that if he had been obliged to have 
recourse to such a punishment, and had 
porecone its infliction, he would have 
ost all moral influence over the men.— 
There existed another practice, which 


ought also to be regulated : he meant, the 


condemning soldiers to solitary imprison- 
ment, by the sentence of regimental courts 
martial, and depriving them, during such 
time, oftheir pay. In one regiment, he 
understood there were fifty-three soldiers 
so confined. The House would hear with 
surprise (the noble secretary at war, would 
correct him if he had been misinformed), 
that the pay of the men thus forfeited by 
the decision of a regimental court mar- 
tial, went into the-pockets of the officers 
whopassed thesentence upon them[agene- 
ral cry of no, no!”]. Well! he might 
have been misinformed; but such he under- 
stood was the practice in the Guards 
{cries of no, no!]. Such, at least, was 
the information he had received, and he 
felt gratified that the imputation was un- 
founded. He felt so strongly the neces- 
sity of abolishing gorporal punishment, 
that he should object to the Speaker leav- 
ing the chair, unless an instruction to that 


effect was directed by the House to be 


given to the committee. 
Sir H. Hardinge said, he rose as a 
VOL, X. 
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British officer, to give the most unquali- 
fied contradiction to ‘the statement of the 
hon. member, that the soldiers of the re- 
giments of Guards, were flogged so fre- 
quently, that the drums were beaten, 
during the time of the infliction to drown 
their cries, and prevent their being heard 
in the neighbourhood. What were. the 
real facts? He had the honour to com- 
mand the. third battalion of the-grenadier 
guards, and he could assure the House 
that during the first six months of the 
year, while. that regiment were in the 
King’s Mews, not a single soldier had 
been flogged, and, in the latter portion of 
the year only one man had been flogged, 
who never uttered a cry [hear, hear !]. 
He would not go into the general ques- 
tion; but, as an officer, he would.state, 
that he considered the power of inflicting 
corporal punishment, under a judicious 
system, requisite to the maintenance of 
discipline in the British Army. 

Mr. Hume, in explanation, observed, 
that the gallant officer had attributed to 
him language which he -had not used. 
He had merely repeated what had been 
stated on a former night, that when the 
drums were beaten in the morning, the 
association of ideas in the minds of the 

eople residing in the neighbourhood, 
ed to the painful reflection that the sol- 
diers might be summoned to witness the 
punishment of the lash. 

Sir Robert Wilson observed, that when- 
ever the subject of corporal punishment 
was brought before the House, he had 
always in the most unqualified manner, 
declared the practice to be degrading to 
the character of our soldiery, and unne- 
cessary to the maintenance. of its disci- 
pline. After the various discussions that 
had taken place on the subject, it was 
with surprise, he found, that the noble 
lord had done nothing to abolish such 
a practice, or at least to allow the law 
to become a dead letter. He knew well 
that he should be met with the old argu- 
ment, that our army had displayed -the 
highest character, and that its prowess 
was the admiration of the world. Why 
then continue so debasing a punishment ? 
Was the constitution of the British army 
so base—was it formed of such worthless 
materials—that its courage could: only be 
excited, and its conduct regulated, by the 
cat-o’nine-tails? . In Germany flogging 
had been abolished. In Prussia—even in 
Prussia—the animal designated a soldier, 
for . could not call him a man, was no 
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Jonger subjected to the lash. In France 
no such punishment was allowed. And 
yet we had heard very recently, high pa- 
negyrics on the conduct of the French 
army—panegyrics which he had heard 
with regret, because he felt that they 
were applied to an army employed in that 
most infamous aggression on an unoffend- 
ing people, the invasion of Spain. With- 
out the lash, however, the French officers 
were able to maintain discipline. Was it 
not, therefore, a stigma on the character 
of the English nation to assume, that 
while the nations that surrounded us abo- 
lished a degrading corporal punishment 
it was still considered essential to the 
British service [hear!]. He was ready 
to admit, that regulations to check ex- 
treme abuse in the infliction of such 
punishments had been introduced by his 
royal highness the Commander-in-chief— 
that so far the evil had been palliated ; 
but while the-law stood as it was at pre- 
sent, it was impossible for the duke of 
York to effect the good he might intend, 
as the officers commanding regiments 
would throw the responsibility on him. 
He (sir R.) did not thrust himself for- 
ward for the purpose of seeking out com- 
plaints: he disdained such officiousness ; 
but the House would feel that cases ofa 
flagrant description forced themselves on 
the public attention. Some years ago it 
had become his duty to bring before that 
House an instance of a most flagrant 
abuse of corporal punishment. The cru- 
elty of the punishment, even those who 
maintained its necessity must admit. It 
was true that our civil code permitted 
whipping in certain cases. But the Old 
Bailey man was relieved from the inflic- 
tion the moment blood was drawn; while 
the British soldier was subjected to the 
lash, until he had received the full num- 
ber, even if it were a thousand, unless the 
surgeon declared that life was risked. 
The country was now at peace. The 
character of our army stood high. It was 
in eur power to make it a profession of 
honour, Give to the British soldier that 
ennobling impulse, which never could be 
given while the punishment of the lash 
was suspended over him, and instead of 
having our army composed of men wholly 
reckless of character, we should attractto 
its ranks a high-spirited and well-conduct- 
ed description of male population. He 
should support the proposition of his hon. 
friend. 





Colonel Wood said, he would not sur- | 
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render his feelings of regard for the Bri- 
tish soldier, whether high or Jow, to any 
of the hon. gentlemen opposite.. And he 
must say, that the hon. member for Aber- 
deen was bound, in duty to the army and to 
the country, to have ascertained the facts 
before he lightly hazarded such state- 
ments as he had made that night. He 
had talked of the efforts made by goverh- 
ment to abolish the arbitrary infliction of 
the lash on unhappy negroes by slave 
drivers, and had expressed his surprise 
that such a punishment should be permit- 
ted in the British army. But, did there 
exist a single ground for such a compari+ 
son? Were our soldiers punished on the 
spur of the moment, or at the discretion 
er caprice of any individual? Did not 
the hoo. member know, that no soldier 
could be punished without a court mar- 
tial, upon evidence taken upon oath? if 
the abuses were such as he represented, 
would not the hon. baronet, the member 
for Westminster (sir F. Burdett), who 
first brought the subject of corporal 
punishment before the House, have been 
in his place to expose such abuses, and 
call for their redress? He was ready to 
admit that the discussions brought for- 
ward on this subject by that hon. baronet, 
followed up, as they had been, by the ju- 
dicious checks of the Commander-in-chief, 
had been productive of great good. [ Hear, 
hear !] Hehadhadthe honour tocommand 
a regiment of militia during the war, and 
with every desire to repress the practice of 
corporal punishment, he had found it ne- 
cessary in order to maintain discipline, If 
it were abolished, he feared that the more 
severe punishment of death, must be the 
consequence. With respect to solitary con- 
finement, he could assure the House, that 
the practice was under regulation by the 
Commander-in-chief. No soldier could 
now be sentenced for a longer period than 
six weeks. It was with regret that he 
found, by a clause in the mutiny bill of 
last year, that soldiers could be sent to 
the tread-mill. At least he would say, 
let them not be sent to the common gaols ; 
for no soldier, after such connexion, could 
be improved in character. If solitary 
confinement was to be a punishment, let 
cells be provided in the barracks. He 
could not understand the motives that in- 
duced hon. members on the opposite side 
to indulge in such statements as had been 
made that night, unless it was, to enjoy 
the satisfaction of. making a speech. 

Mr. John Smith said, that, indifferent 
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to the imputation which the gallant offi- 


cer had made respecting the desire of his 
hon. friends near him to make speeches, 
he would confess to the House, that the 
present was a question on which he was 
anxious, as a member of parliament, to 
offer an opinion. Without alluding to 
the military part of the subject, he should 
say, that to contend for the necessity of 
corporal punishment was to degrade the 
national character. In originating dis- 
cussion on this important topic, and ate 
tracting the feelings and consideration of 
the country to it, no man had performed a 
greater service, not alone to the country, 
but to humanity in general, than his hon, 
friend now absent, who had so long and 
so ably represented the city of West- 
minster (sir F. Burdett), [hear!]. Co- 
inciding in his views, as long as he was 
a member of parliament, so long would 
he urge the gross impropriety, the posi- 
tive inefficacy, of punishing mankind on 
the body for the commission of offences, 
The whole history of human conduct 
teemed with agen that such punishments 
were not only cruel, and inefficacious, 
but that they aggravated the very evils 
they were intended to remedy. When 
executed openly, their only effect was to 
harden the human heart, and to enlist the 
sympatnics of the spectator in favour of 
the victim. From such exhibitions the 
sufferer and the witnesses too often went 
away with feelings of detestation of the 
laws, and of hatred towards those who 
executed them. Punish the soldier for 
the offence of drunkenness, with the lash, 
and was it possible to expect that the 
torture and the recollection of it would 
make a better man of him? Let hon. 
members consult their own hearts, and 
they would there find the best answer to 
the question. He had seen proofs of the 
effect of a more congenial system. He 
had witnessed what the mild, the humane 
conduct of that beneficent lady, Mrs. Fry, 
had effected, in the prison of Newgate 
amongst the female criminals. He had 
seen two hundred of these unhappy crea- 
tures in that prison, subjected to an allow- 
ance of one pound of bread per day for 
their subsistence, He did not know 
whether any members of the corporation 
of London were in their places, but he 
repeated the fact and defied the refuta- 
tion. Before Mrs. Fry commenced her 
exertions, these women resembled so 
many tigers confined in a cage. She, 
however, by kindness, by admonition, by 
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‘persuasion, had soon effected a reform. 
They became contrite, satisfied, and, as 
compared with their former deportment, 
happy. It was idle to say that severity 
would succeed, and kindness fail, in cor- 
recting the offences of human nature. All 
history established the contrary principle, 
/every religious feeling and precept con- 
tradicted it; and while he had a seat in 
that House, he would raise his voice in 
reprobation of such an assumption. 

Mr. Monck observed, that the very ad- 
mission of the gallant officer, that the 
practice of flogging had been checked, 
and the discipline of the army improved, 
shewed that it was not necessary to the 
maintenance of discipline. In the first 
constituted army of Europe it was not 
allowed. In one of the first regiments in 
our service, the Blues, it never took 
place. Were not these unanswerable 
proofs, that the sure support of discipline 
was to possess a moral hold over a sol- 
diery? Dismission from the French army 
was, a punishment: dismission from the 
Blues in our service was also dreaded by 
the men of that regiment, because it 
blasted their prospects, and deprived them 
of any participation in the regimental 
promotion, or superannuated fund, to 
which they were taught to look forward. 
Whereas, in all other regiments, dismis- 
sion from the service was regarded as a 
gratification. He most cordially joined in 
the opinion of the crueltyand the ineffica- 
cy of continuing such a degrading system. 

The House having resolved itself into 
a Committee, 

Lord Palmerston said, he should short- 
ly reply to certain observations and state- 
ments which had fallen from hon, gen- 
tlemen opposite. The right ofthe Crown 
to dismiss officers without the interven- 
tion of a court martial, had been so often 
argued, that he should only say, that the 
necessity for continuing that old and 
salutary prerogative was sanctioned by 
the avowed decision of parliament. He 
denied that there existed the remotest 
similarity between the capricious punish- 
ments inflicted by a slave owner, and the 
regular and judicial infliction of corporal 
punishment by the sentence of a court 
martial. Nothing could be more un- 
founded than the statement, that the pay 
of confined soldiers went into the pockets 
of the officers of the regiments [ Mr. Hume 
said, in the Guards]. Not in the Guards 
either. The forfeited pay went tothestock 
purse of the regiments. For the hospi- 
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tals, and other contingent expenses. The 
inference drawn with respect to the mili- 
tary system of other countries, was nei- 
ther conclusive in argument, nor correct 
in point of fact. If corporal punishment 
was not practised in the army of France, 
they were less tenacious of human life. 
If the French Government did not flog, 
they shot; and, would any man recom- 
mend a greater frequency of the punish- 
ment of death? Besides the constitution 
of the British army differed from all 
others. We were essentially a manufac- 
turing country; and it was from that 
class of persons that our recruits were 
taken. The Russian army was princi- 
pally composed of peasants, whose habits 
of life were, from the nature of their 
agricultural occupation, simple. In the 
Prussian army there were two classes. 
an offender in the first class was not 
flogged, but degraded to the second 
class, The offender in that class was, 
unless some change had recently taken 
place, subjected to corporal punishment ; 
not a punishment awarded after a solemn 
trial, and upon evidence on oath, but 
at the discretion of an officer in any 
grade. The ensign could inflict 10, 
the lieutenant 20, the captain 30, the 
major 40, and the lieutenant-colone]l 
50 stripes. Was that the model which 
honourable members would substitute for 
the regulated system of trial, as existing 
in our army? What should we say to 
their system of secret imprisonment, 
where men were pent.up, as it were, in 
a cage too low for them to stand upright, 
and that cage floored with sharp bars of 
wood having the edges turned upwards ? 
Could imagination devise a more severe 
system of punishment? The greatest cir- 
cumspection was employed in our ser- 
vice to guard against abuse, and under 
the sanction of the commander-in-chief, 
returns of regimental courts martial were 
now made to the Horse-guards as well as 
General Courts. Parliament had declar- 
ed by statute that the command of the 
army was in the Crown. Any attempt 
to weaken the power so entrusted was not 
to be defended. He allowed that if an 
abuse were proved to exist, the House of 
Commens ought to interfere ; but other- 
wise he was persuaded they would not 
take any step to alter the constitution of 
the country. 

Mr. W. Smith protested against the 
principle advanced by the noble lord. 
A more menstrous proposition had never 
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‘been made tothe House ; whose right of 


interference was so emphatically pre- 
served, by the mode of providing for the 
maintenance of the navy and army. He 
was of opinion that military flogging was 
a blot upon the service, a stain upon the 
national character. He attributed the 
preservation of the custom to the love of 
power, and the reluctance to let it go, so 
inherent in human nature. The country 
was under the greatest obligations to the 
hon. baronet, the member for West- 
minster, by whom that subject had been 
originally brought under the consideration 
of parliament. He rejoiced to hear that 
a practice, which was so great a blot on 
the national character, had of late years 
so much decreased. ' 

Mr.: Hume moved a clause, that it 
should not be lawful to inflict corporal 
punishment by flogging, on any private 
soldier or non-commissioned officer. 

On that clause the committee divided : 
Ayes, 24; Noes, 50; Majority 26. 


List of the Minority. 
Allan, J. H. Powlett, hon. J. F. 
Bennet, hon. H. G. Ramsden, J.C. 
Brougham, H. Ramsbottom, J. 
Browne, Dom. Rice, TS. 
Buxton, T. F. Ridley, sir M. W. 
Evans, W. Smith, John. 
Grattan, J. Smith, William. 
Hutchinson, C. H. Sykes, D. 
Maberly, J. Wells, J. 
Maberly, W. L. Wilson, sir R. 
Martin, J. 
Monck, J. B. TELLER. 
Palmer, C. Hume, Joseph. 
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Sourn America.] The Marquis of 
Lansdown said, he had, on Friday, inti- 
mated his intention of putting some ques- 
tions to the noble earl opposite, on the 
subject of the papers which had been laid 
on the table, relating to South: America ; 
and though, from circumstances which 
had taken place elsewhere, some of the 
points on which he had wished for infor- 
mation might be considered as already an~- 
swered, yet hestill had three distinct ques- 
tions on which he was desirous of obtain- 
ing explanation from the noble earl. The 
first question arose out of that part of the 
memorandum of the conference which 
took place between the Prince de-Polig- 
nac and Mr. Canning in the month of 
October last, which related to the trade 
of this country with South America. It 
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was stated, that permission to trade with 
the Spanish colonies had been conceded 
to Great Britain in the year 1810. Now, 
he certainly did not recollect to have 
seen any treaty to that effect, or any 
document containing a stipulation or 
concession ‘of the kind described. He 
would therefore be glad to know, whether 
any such stipulation or concession existed, 
and where it was to befound. His second 
question related to the last despatch of 
Mr. Canning, dated Jan. 30, which con- 
tained an offer of mediationbetween Spain 
and her colonies, made on the part of this 
country. He thought that sufficient 
time had elapsed for receiving an answer 
to this despatch, which answer would, 
doubtless, enable his majesty’s ministers 
to come to a final determination on the 
measures they were to adopt. He there- 
fore wished to be informed, whether any 
answer had been received to this despatch. 
His third question was, perhaps, still 
more important. In the samedespatch of 
Mr. Canning it was stated, that a commu- 
nication of the sentiments of his majesty’s 
government on the subject’ of South 
America had been made to each of the 
powers ‘now invited to a conference at 
Paris. ‘The communication thus made to 
Russia,, Austria, Prussia, and France, it 
appeared, was. in substance similar to 
what was stated in the despatch, and the 
conference with prince Polignac. He 
wighed to ask the noble earl, whether his 
majesty’s government were in possession 
of any, answer to this communication 
from the powers to which it had been 
made. ‘ 

The Earl of Liverpoolsaid, he wished to 
give the noble marquis every satisfaction 
in his power to give, in the state in which 
the question stood. With respect to the 
first question, there doubtless never had 
been any distinct stipulation or concession 
by treaty, of permission to the merchants 
of this country to trade to South Ameri- 
ca; but, undoubtedly, ever since the year 
1809, when the first separation of the 
Spanish colonies from the mother courtry 
took place, their lordships must be aware 
that a trade had de facto existed. In all 
the conferences which had taken place 
with the different governments of Spain, 
from the commencement of the separa- 
tion of the colonies, before and after the 
restoration of Ferdinand, there never had 
been any question made as to the assent of 
the Spanish government to this commerce. 
Drder these circumstances, ‘he could 
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‘state that, notwithstanding the vatlous 


changes which had taken place in the 
government. of Spain, there had always 
existed a complete understanding of the 
existence of a free commercial intercourse 
between the subjects of this country and 
the provinces of South America; but as 
to any express treaty or stipulation to that 
effect, there certainly was none. As to 
the second question of thé noble marquis, 
namely, whether any answer had been 
received to the despatch of Mr. Canning, 
he had to reply in the negative. There 
certainly had been no answer returned as 
yet. His majesty’s ministers had been 
merely informed of the receipt of the 
despatch, and of its communication to the 
Spanish government, but no official 
answer had been received from Madrid. 
With regard to the third question of the 
noble marquis as to the communication of 
the course adopted with respect to South 
America by his majesty’s government to 
the other powers which had been men- 
tioned, he had to state, that that course, 
as described in the conference, and also 
the despatch, had been communicated, but 
that no answer had hitherto been received 
in pursuance of such communication. He 
wished now to say one word on the gene- 
ral subject. The papers now in the pos- 
session of their lordships were communi- 
cated for the purpose of making known to 
parliament what was the actual position in 
which the’ country stood as to the ques- 
tion of the Spanish colonies. These 
papers sufficiently explained what course 
his majesty’s government had held on this 
important question, what had already 
been done, and by what principles they 
had hitherto been guided, and would be 
guided in future. Under these circum- 
stances, he conceived that his majesty’s 


r government were entitled to the confidence 


of parliament, and he had no hesitation in 
saying, that he would resist any proposition 
which implied the contrary.. If the noble 
marquis should be of a different opinion, 
it would be competent for him to bring for- 
ward the motion of which he had given 
notice, and in that case he should be pre- 
pared to justify the course pursued on 
this’ question by his majesty’s govern- 
ment. ° 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, he under- 
stood, from what the noble earl had stated, 
that no answer had been received by his 
majesty’s government to the communica- 
tion made -by them to. the continental 
powers on the subject of South America ; 
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he wished also to be informed, whether }: 


any communication had been made to 


ministers of the answers returned by the } 


governments of France, Russia, Austria, | 
‘TATION OF MANUFACTURED.] Nume- 


and Prussia, to the invitation of the Spa- 
nish government to a conference at Paris. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that no 
communication of the answers of those 
powers had been received by his majes- 
ty’s government. 


Lord Holland wished to know whether | 


the powers alluded to had made no com- 
munication of their intentions. 

The Earl of Liverpool replied, that not 
the slightest intimation had been received. 
He would not say that conversations had 
not taken place with some of their minis- 
ters, but no official communication had 
been received from any of them. 


Lord Holland considered the answer | 


given by the noble earl! perfectly satisfac- 
or" It was just what he expected from 
im. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, he was 
also to understand, that no answer what- 
ever had been received to Mr. Canning’s 
despatch. 

he Earl of Liverpoolsaid, thatthat des- 
patch had been communicated by sir W. 
A’Court to the Spanish minister, to be 
laid before the king at Madrid ; but no 
answer, further than he had stated, had 
yet reached this country. 

Earl Grosvenor referred to the passage 
in the conference between Mr. Cannin 
and prince Polignac, in which it is stated, 
that Great Britain ‘‘ would consider any 
foreign interference by force or by menace, 
inthe dispute between Spain and the colo- 
nies, as a motive for recognizing the latter 
without delay.” Now, this language was 
stronger than that contained in the letter 
of Mr. Canning. He wished to know, 
whether ministers adhered to the inten- 
tion of making any foreign menace a 
motive for recognizing the South Ame- 
tican States? 

The Earl of Liverpool saw no difference 
in sense between the two papers. With 
respect to the word ‘*menace,”’ its mean- 
ing was vague, and depended upon the 
purport given to it by the person who 
used it. He should understand by it, as 
it appeared-in.the papers, any threat 
accompanied by an overt act, which im- 

ied an intention of carrying such a threat 
into execution. He would not, however, 
say any thing further at present on a 
subjeet which would so shortly be again 
brought before their lordships. 
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Sirks—PEeErTITIONS AGAINST IMPOR- 
rous petitions were presented from various 


apes against the importation of Manu- 
actured Silks, Mr. Mundy having pre- 


‘sented a petition from Derby, 


Lord George Cavendish supported the 
rayer of it. The proposition of an 
immediate change in these laws had, 
he said, caused a great stagnation in 
the trade. The petitioners did not ex- 
press themselves wholly opposed to the 
repeal of the prohibitory system, but they 
prayed that a sufficient time should be al- 
owed before such a material alteration 


was brought into effect. 


Mr. Maéerly said, it was surprising to 
observe the anxiety which the intended 
alterations in the silk-laws had created 
out of doors; which anxiety was not only 
manifested by the petitions presented, but 
by the crowding of the London trades- 


‘men and weavers about the passages of 


the House. The hon. gentlemen on his 
side of the House had been constant in 
their calls on the government for a reduc- 
tion of the duties on raw produce, the re- 
moval of which was likely to lead to a 
large additional trade in the respective 
manufactures. But the very moment 


‘ministers were about to take the neces- 


| steps to extend foreign commerce 
and internal consumption, that first step 
in the progress of a_ long-called-for 
and beneficial system was met with ever 


species of opposition. It was exclaimed, 


**Do not repeal the prohibitory laws,” 
Now, as to the legitimate operation of 
those laws, it was null and void. The 
smuggler at present possessed the dispo- 
sition of these laws, and for an insurance 
of 20 per cent would introduce those 
very foreign articles. ‘The proposition of 
the chancellor of the Exchequer was a 
most politic one; and he trusted the 
enlightened and unprejudiced portion 
of that House would give him their sup- 
ort. 
. Mr. Huskisson observed, that before 
the discussion went further, it might be 
convenient that he should put the House 
in possession of the intended course of 
proceeding that night. As his right hon. 
friend, the chancellor of the Exchequer, 
would not Be in his place, in consequence 
of indisposition, the duty would devolve 
on him of submitting the views of go- 
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vernment, on the two great questions 
which stood for discussion. As the an- 
nual duties on sugar would expire on the 
24th of the present month, the House 
would perceive, that in regard to the pub- 
lic service, that subject should take the 
precedence. Afterwards, it would be his 
duty to propose in a committee on the 
silk-laws, the resolution which his right 
hon. friend had intended to submit, as 
containing the final determination of go- 
vernment. The anxiety and suspense at- 
tendant upon that great subject at present 
would be a sufficient excuse for him with 
the House in pressing it forward in the 
absence of his right hon. friend. 

Mr. Alderman Heygate presented a pe- 
tition from the him at of 
Sudbury, against the proposed measure. 
He bagged t0 call the attention of the 
House to the situation of this borough. 
After suffering in the greatest degree 
from the decay of the woollen trade, it 
had revived by the introduction of the 
silk manufacture. The poor-rates had 
decreased to one-fourth of their former 
amount: the population was employed, 
and contented. In this situation, it was 
natural that they should Jook with alarm 
to any change in the existing laws. They 
were confident they could not compete 
with foreign countries, at so low a pro- 
tecting duty. If smuggling could not be 
prevented now, when foreign silks were 

ohibited altogether, still less could it 
Ge prevented, when silks were admis- 
sible at a low duty. His constituents 
were no enemies to a free trade, but they 
were enemies to a partial legislation, 
which left the labourers of England under 
the operation of the corn laws, and yet ex- 
posed. them to an open competition with 
foreign countries, where labour was free 
and untaxed. 

Mr. F. Buston said, that he held in his 
hand a petition, ‘signed by no fewer than 
23,000 journeymen silk-weavers of the 
metropolis, praying that the prohibition of 
the importation of foreign wrought Silks 
might not be removed. Understanding 
that the right hon. gentleman opposite 
wished the discussion of this subject tobe 
postponed to a later period of the evening, 
he would not say any thing at present on 
the merits of the case. He must, how- 
ever, beg the House to observe, that there 
was this difference between the ent 
petition and those that had been before 
presented on the same subject ; namely, 
that all the. other petitions were from 
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master silk-manufacturers, then possessed 
of large capital, who feared that the pro- 
ped, which — had thus embarked 
w be impaired, if not destroyed, by 
the proposed measure. The present pe- 
tition was from the journeymen silk- 
weavers; from men who earned their 
daily bread by their daily labour, and who 
felt confident (and he really apprehended 
not without grounds). that of that bread 
the proposed removal of the prohibition 
would deprive them. He mentioned this, 
because the argument which the chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer had urged with refers 
ence to the other class of petitioners was 
net applicable to this. The right hon. 
gentleman had said to the masters, “ If 

ou should suffer some little inconvenience 
in the first instance, that will be amply 
compensated ‘to you by the ultimate pros- 
perity of the trade.” But this was an 
answer which could not be made to per- 
sons who lived from hand to mouth, and 
who could not, therefore, postpone ad- 
vantages, or look to the future to atone 
for the absolute want of the present mo- 
ment. 


Ordered to‘lie on the table. 


Sucar Durtes.] The House having 
resolved itself into a Committee of ways 
and means, 

Mr. Huskisson said, he had been given 
to understand that it was the intention of 
the hon. member for Aberdeen either to 
oppose the grant of the duties on sugar, 
or to-propose an amendment on the vote. 
As, however, he himself had nothing to 
propose but that those duties should be 
continued in the usual manner, for the 
usual period, and at their present amount, 
he should reserve any observations he had 
to make on the subject until he had heard 
the objections of the hon. member. He 
then moved, that the several duties upon 
sugar granted in the last session of par- 
liament be continued for the year ensu- 
ing. 
Mr. Hume said, he was reluctant, after 
the liberal policy which his majesty’s mi- 
nisters had adopted, to offer any oppo- 
sition to their measures; and, unless he 
felt convinced that the proposition he had 
now to submit to the committee would, 
in no material degree, affect the revenue 
of the country, he would have refrained 
from bringing it forward. As, however, 
it related to an article of general con- 
sumption, and as the reduction which he 
was about to recommend would, he be- 
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lieved, have the effect of increasing that 
consumption, he should proceed..to call 
the attention of the committee to it. From 
whathad been said with respect to to- 
bacco, it appeared that the imposition of 
high duties had checked the consumption 
of that article. The same effect had been 
produced by a similar cause with respect 
to wine; while in both instances smuggling 
had been increased, the revenue had not 
been benefitted, and the enjoyments of 
those who consumed wine had been cur- 
tailed. In his opinion, the article of sugar 
should be looked upon in the same point 
of view.. He thought, too, now that the 
attention of the House was directed to- 
wards the relief of the people, that relief 
should not be confined tothe dealers alone, 
but that the consumers should share in 
its advantage. The present duties upon 
sugar were imposed in the: time of war, 
under the pretext of convoy charges, and 
they now amounted from 27s. to 30s. per 
cwt., according to the price of the article. 
No class of men had of Jate suffered more 
severely than the West-India planters. 
That they were entitled to such relief as 
could be granted them, was agreed on-all 
hands; and he now called upon the minis- 
ters to consider whether, by reducing the 
duties on. sugar, those persons could not 
be materially benefitted, while the revenue 
would not suffer by the measure.. The 
immediate effect of such a reduction would 
be to increase the consumption, and to 
raise the prices ; so that, in all probability, 
the revenue would even beimproved. In 
many instances, duties had been imposed 
to a larger. amount than the articles could 
fairly bear. The consequence of this had 
almost invariably been, to check the con- 
sumption ; and, notwithstanding a state- 
ment which had been made in the House 
of Lords by one of his majesty’s ministers, 
attempting to shew by the increased con- 
sumption of -all exciseable articles, the 
increasing prosperity of the country, he 
was prepared to prove, that, in the article 
of sugar, the rate of duty had produced 
an injurious effect in the consumption. It 
appeared from returns which he held in 
his hand, that the quantity consumed had 
not increased since the termination of the 
war, in 1814. In. Ireland, it seemed by 
the returns of the duty paid (and it was 
well known that there was very little, if 
any, sugar smuggled), that the average 
consumption of the years 1818, 1819, and 
1820, was 222,000 cwt.; in the year 1821, 
it was 286,000 ewt.; and in 1822, 276,000 
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cwt. In England, the consumption in the 
year 1816,. was 2,145,000 cwt. ;: in 1817, 
2,900,000 ewt.; in 1818, 2,300,000 cwt. ; 
and in 1822, itwasno morethan 2,400,000. 
Now, if it had remained stationary, or 
nearly so, as by these returns it appeared 
to have done, he took it to be aclear-proof 
that the price was: too great fora large 
part of the community, because the in- 
creased population would have caused a 
much greater demand but for the reason 
he had assigned. He thought, therefore, 
that ministers would do well to take off 
apart of the existing duties, if it were 
only by.way of experiment. He would 
be satisfied for this purpose with a reduc- 
tion of 7s. or 10s. No time could -be 
more favourable than the present for try- 
ing this experiment; because, now that 
there was a surplus revenue and a sinking 
fund, if a loss to the amount of 100,000/., 


or even of 300,000/. should be sustained, , 


it might be supplied from that fund. If it 
were not done, he thought the House 
wouldnot do their duty towards the West- 
India interests, by giving them a chance 
of recovering from the. difficulties they 
had so long been labouring under. He 
might be told, that relief had been already 
afforded to those interests by taking off 
the duty on rum. That relief was paltry 
and insignificant. One shilling and ‘three 
halfpence had been taken. off.the rum im- 
ported to England, and at the same time 
it had been shut out from Ireland and 
Scotland ; sothat tothe West-India planters 
the loss of those markets: was more than 
equivalent to the advantage they were to 
gain from the reduction of the duty. 
Another: great hardship to which the 
dealers in spirits and. wines were exposed 
was, that they were compelled to pay duty 
upon the number of gallons deposited in 
the docks, at the time they were so de- 
posited ; although the spirits were liable 
to considerable waste before purchasers 
could be procured for them. He con- 
cluded by moving; “‘ That 7s. per cwt. be 
taken off the duty on sugar,” and said 
he was induced to propose this, not more 
from his opinion of the claim which the 
West-India interests had for relief, than 
from his conviction that the public would 
be benefited by the consequent reduction 
in price of an article of such universal 
consumption, 

Mr. Baring said; it was the duty of the 
House, when reduction of taxes was pro- 


posed, to look at the different classes of. 


the community, and to apply the relief 
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where the distress chiefly existed. If he 


could see that the reduction of the duty 
on sugar would materially relieve the West- 
India interests, he would. willingly vote 
for it. As, however, he did not coincide 
in the opinion of his hon. friend, that they 
had a sinking fund to throw away when- 
ever they pleased, he could. not think, 
looking at. the state of the country’s fi- 
nances, that they had at present the mo- 
ney to spare. There were many articles 
to which it was much more important 
that reduction should be applied than to 
sugar. The relief which his hon. friend 
proposed would not amount to a penny 
in the pound, and in this country, where 
the consumption was already greater than 
in any part of the world—in France not 
one fourth of the quantity was consumed 
—such a reduction would neither be felt 
by the people, nor was it likely to increase 
the consumption so as to benefit the 
planters.. But there was a subject im- 
mediately connected with this, to which 
he begged to call the attention of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers. The price of barley 
had of late considerably risen, and would 
in all probability soon reach that point 
at which the importation of foreign barley 
would be permitted. This was a prospect 
which could not be contemplated without 
considerable alarm; because, when the 
ports were once opened, it was impossible 
not to see that the influx of foreign barley 
would be very great, and the consequent 
disadvantage to the English growers very 
considerable. If, then, the government 
would, instead of reducing the duty upon 
sugar, permit the distillers to make use 
of the latter article, where they now used 
barley, this would at once have the effect 
of increasing the consumption of sugar, 
by which the West-India interest would 
be most effectually aided, and of prevent- 
ing the introduction of foreign barley, 
which must be highly injurious to the 
agricultural interests of this kingdom. He 
put it to the country gentlemen, who were 
much more interested in that part of the 
question which related to barley, than 
he could be to that of sugar, to say whe- 
ther the importation of foreign barley was 
not an evil which ought, on every con- 
sideration, to be avoided if possible. He 
was sure that the ministers could do no- 
thing which would be more liberal and 
gracious than the step which he had sug- 
gested, .The most active season for. the 
distilleries had now begun, and would con- 
tinue for two months longer ; so that the 
VOL. X. 
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measure, if it should be decided upon, as 
he hoped it would be, ought to be adopted 
without delay. 

Mr. Huskisson said, that if he under- 
stood the hon. member for Aberdeen’s 
observations respecting the effect of high 
duties on tobacco and wine, it was, that 
they prevented the consumption of those 
articles. This, however, hardly seemed 
to be the correct conclusion, from the 
statement on which the hon. member’s 
opinions had been formed; which were, 
that the high duties gave rise to extensive 
smuggling, and although the revenue was 
thereby diminished, the consumption was 
increased. Then, as the hon. member 
admitted, there was little or no smuggling 
of sugar, it was difficult to understand 
how he made the argument which he drew 
from the duties on- tobacco apply to 
sugar. The same might be said of the 
wine duties, even if the facts assumed by 
the hon. member should be admitted for 
the purpose of argument. But, the hon. 
member had said that, from the termina- 
tion of the war in 1814, there had been 
no increase in the consumption of sugar. 
Now this was so far from the fact, that he 
would assert, without the fear of contra- 
diction, that no article had experienced 
an increased consumption proportioned 
to that of sugar, since the year 1814. He 
would not detain the House at any length 
upon this part of the subject, but it was 
quite impossible, after the hon. member’s 
assertion, that he (Mr. Huskissan) could 
forbear to state the fact as it really stood. 
For the three years ending on the 5th of 
January, 1814, the average consumption 
of sugar was 2,215,000 cwt.; in 1821, it 
was 2,763,000 cwt.; making an increase 
of 548,000 cwt., or 20 per cent on the 
total consumption in seven years. By a 
document which was on the table of the 
House, and which would shortly be in the 
possession of hon. members, it would be 
seen that the consumption, up to January 
last, was 3,330,000 cwt., equal to an in- 
crease of 40 per cent on the consumption 
of the last nine years. In the face of these 
figures, he would ask the hon. gentleman, 
whether the high duties on sugar (and he 
had admitted that there was nosmuggling ) 
had checked its consumption? In Ire- 
land, unfortunately, the circumstances of 
the country prevented the great bulk of 
the people from using this article so exten= 
sively as the people of England. But 
their distresses were not to be relieved by 
the comen of a halfpenny in the pound 
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on the price of this, which, though not a the market, as there was no possibility of 
necessary, was one of the first luxuriesoflife. | importing new slaves, and as all the land 
Looking, however, to what was a mate- | capable of being employed in growing the 
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terial point—the question of relief to the | sugar cane had been already so employed, 
consumer—he would call the attention of | there was every reason to suppose that 
the committee to the progressive increase | the supply would rather be lessened in 
of supply, compared with the increase of | succeeding years. He apprehended ; 
consumption. In the year 18]4, the old | therefore, that he had already made out 
colonies—he meant those which belonged | a sufficient case to shew that, as far as 
to the Crown previous to 1792—produced | sugar and the tax upon it were concerned, 
an excess of supply amounting to 322,000 it was not most urgent that the impost 
cwt., and the new colonies, at the same! should be reduced. The consumption 
period, produced also an excess of 307,000 | had advanced beyond all expectation; 





cwt. making together a total excess of 
629,000 cwt. Since that period, the in-| 
crease of consumption had amounted to 
921,000 cwt., and this set off against the 
last mentioned amount would show that 
the increased consumption had more than 
kept pace with the increased supply. He 
had no reason to doubt, that if the con- | 
sumption of sugar went on in the same 
increasing ratio which marked its present 
progress—and he saw no reason to expect 
otherwise—they would shortly arrive at 
that happy state of things, in which they 
would find the whole supply of the West 
Indies not exceeding the actual demand 
for the article in this kingdom. To show 
the vast increase in the consumption, they 
had only to look at what was its amount 
last year, with the foreign export of the 
article, and compare the total with the 
Jargest supply ever received from the 
West Indies in any given year. The 
greatest supply was 3,785,000 cwt.; the 
consumption last year 3,130,000 cwt., 
leaving a difference of between 655,000 
cwt. for exportation. The export of sugar 
last year amounted to 137,000 cwt. more 
than on any former year. He found, in 
fact, from authentic documents, that the 
increased foreign and home consumption 
during the last year, exceeded the greatest 
annual supply that had ever arrived from 
the West Indies. In the year 1822, the 
average price had been only 32s. 10d., | 
while in the last year it had risen to 345s. 
7d. per cwt. The increased consumption 
had occasioned the augmented price. Those 
who were best able to form calculations 
on such a subject were of opinion that it 
was not possible that the British West- 
India colonies should produce a larger 
supply than in the last year. In the older 
colonies, perhaps, the tendency was to a 
diminution ; and in the new colonies, par- 
ticularly in Demerara, which had recently 
mainly contributed to the depression by 
throwing a great quantity of sugar upon 











and he might here add, by way of illus- 
tration, and as a fact highly satisfactory, 


_ that this growing consumption could only 
_be owing to the increased ease, comfort, 


and happiness of the great body of the 
community. If they had been in a state 
of distress and penury, they would hardly 
have been able to purchase the necessaries 
of life, much less an article of comparative 
luxury. It was of some interest to look at 
the progressof the consumption of sugar. In 
1791, the whole consumption of sugar in 
Great Britain and Ireland was only 
1,400,000 cwt., while in 1825 it was con- 
siderably more than doubled. In 1791, 
the duty was only 12s. 4d. per cwt. while 
at present it was 27s. per cwt. ; so that 
the wealth and happiness of the people, 
and not the sum paid to the revenue, 
determined the quantity of sugar con- 
sumed. It was a fact, that no country in 
Europe, of three times the amount of 
the population of Great Britain, con- 
sumed as much sugar as was an- 
nually employed here. With regard to 
what had fallen from the hon, member for 
Taunton, that in order to give more im- 
mediate relief to the West-India colonies, 
the use of sugar, instead of barley should 
be allowed in the distilleries, all he could 
say was, that he should be glad in princi- 
ple that the proposition should be adopt- 
ed. He had no objection that it should 
be left to the distillers to determine from 
what wholesome article it best suited their 
interests to manufacture their spirits. It 
was to be recollected, however, that the 
distillery season, as it was called, would 
only last about six weeks or two months 
longer, and many difficulties of detail and 
arrangement would impede the alteration 
for the present: indeed, the whole sea- 
son would have elapsed before the distil- 
lers could bepreparedto work fromsugar. 
At the present moment, when the portsof 
the kingdom were shut against foreign 
barley, it seemed hard to exclade from 
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the distilleries that which was grown in 
our own country. Ifthe price of barley 
were so to advance as to occasion that of 
foreign and of home growth to come in- 
to competition, theremight be no object- 
tion to allowing the distiller to use either 
barley or sugar, as best suited his own 
purposes. He should be happy to con- 
cur in any plan to raise the demand, and 
thereby to raise the price of sugar above 
what it now produced. He hoped that he 
had said enough to shew that the difficul- 
ties of the planters were likely to be 
speedily relieved, by increased consump- 
tion, and by the operation of those natu- 
ral causes which had recent:yso materially 
assisted the agricultural interest. The 
West Indies enjoyed the monopoly of the 
home market ; and though the price of an 
article, now grown in all tropical climates, 
must of course be regulated, in a great 
degree, by its value abroad, still he was 
happy to say that the British market was 
the best in the world. He had heard, 
with much surprise, the remarks of the 
hon. member for Aberdeen on the sub- 
ject of rum, Most assuredly the West- 
India body, who must be supposed to 
know their own interests quite as well as 
the hon.member, considered that the pro- 
posed diminution of the duty on rum 
would be of material advantage to them. 
When it was said, that the operation of 
the change would be to shut rum out of 
Ireland, it ought not to be forgotten, that 
the annual consumption of that article in 
Ireland did not exceed 40,000 gallons, 
and that the native spirit of the country 
would always command the market. The 
hon. member for Aberdeen had objected 
to the allowance for wastage, and had 
contended, that at least the advantages 
should not be given to rum only, as every 
other spirit was liable to it: but, the 
peculiar situation of the importer, and the 
general situation of the West Indies, 
warranted this exclusive advantage. The 
West-Indian distiller was obliged to send 
it over to this country, on account of the 
greater evaporation in a hot climate, and 
.the wastage was a boon to him, in order 
,to enable him without loss to bond his 
Tum, and to wait for a better market. In 
considering this question, it ought never 
to be lost sight of, that every shilling of 
the sugar duty that was reduced was an 
annual loss of 150,000/. to the revenue. 
Mr. C. R. Ellis said, that it might be 
expected that the West-India planters 
would receive favourably a proposition to 
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reduce the duty, and increase the con- 
sumption, of one of their most important 
staple'commodities, at a moment of unex- 
ampled colonial distress. Other conside- 
rations, however, would induce them to 
withhold their support. The chancellor 
of the Exchequer had already proposed'a 
considerable reduction in the duty on 
rum. He had also consented to make 
considerable alterations in the mode of 
levying the duty: which the planters held 
even of more importance than the reduc- 
tion of the duty itself. The question, 
therefore, was, not whether the sugges- 
tion of the hon. member for Aberdeen 
would be beneficial, but whether it would 
beso much more beneficial than the plan 
of the minister of finance, as to make it 
worth the while of the West-India interest 
to relinquish a certain for an uncertain 
advantage. For his own part, he had no 
hesitation in saying, that on a fair compa- 
rison, the balance preponderated on the 
side of the concessions made by the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. If asked, 
whether it would not be better to obtain 
relief in both ways, he should say, that if 
the aid to be afforded depended upon the 
measure of the distress, the West-India 
body had a strong claim indeed. But 
there were other parties who had a right 
to expect a remission of taxation and the 
point was not whether the planters had as 
much assistance as they needed, but 
whether they had obtained their share. 
If more than their share were granted, no 
doubt other classes would raise a strong 
opposition. Under all their visitations 
and sufferings of various kinds, no class 
had shewn less unreasonable impatience 
than the West-India body; they had, 
indeed, put forth their just claims, but 
they had never pressed them with need- 
less pertinacity, or interfered to disappoint 
the fair expectations of other classes of 
the community. It would be to depart 
from this system, if they were now to 
demand a reduction of the duty upon 
sugar as well as upon rum ; but, if any 
further measure could be devised to give 
them relief, not at the expense of other 
classes, they, of course, could feel no 
objection to its adoption. He did not 
mean to offer any opinion on the policy of 
the corn laws ; but, if it should appear, 
on a full consideration of the subject, that 
the suggestion of the hon. member for 
Taunton could be adopted, with benefit 
to the growers of corn as well as to the 
growers of sugar, it would be a most 
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important boon to the West-India colo- 
nies. He hoped that such a change 
would not be viewed with jealousy; he 
was aware that it might be attended with 
many difficulties; and he remembered 
that these difficulties, with regard to the 
collection of the revenue, were strongly 
urged before the West-India committee. 
He remembered also, how suddenly they 
vanished, when it was found that the 
government was disposed to adopt the 
alteration. If such a course should be 
found generally advantageous, he hoped 
that the chancellor of the Exchequer 
would not shrink from’ endeavouring to 
carry it into execution. Returning to the 
immediate question before the committee, 
it would be disingenuous if he did not 
admit, that the argument of the right 
hon. gentleman, derived from increased 
consumption, deserved considerable atten- 
tion. That increased consumption had 
been attributed to the greater ease, 
wealth, and prosperity of the people ; 
and it had been supposed, that ere long it 
would absorb the whole supply from the 
West Indies.© Admitting the right hon. 
gentleman’s premises to be correct, it was 
impossible to deny his conclusions, and he 
sincerely hoped that the relief to the West 
Indies might be found as speedy and as 
yrermanent as had been anticipated. If 
they should turn out to be so, it would 
doubtless be unreasonable to press the 
reduction ofduty. He could not, how- 
ever, avoid entertaining some doubt 
whether the rapid increase in the consump- 
tion had been produced by causes of 
certain and gradual operation. They 
might be temporary and accidental, and 
part, owing perhaps, last year, to the recent 
remission of taxes, which might not bo 
made to the same extent next year. He 
was nevertheless prepared to admit, that 
the right hon. gentleman had made out a 
good prima facie case, and had fairly 
enough contended, that the calculation 
for the approaching year ought to be 
formed on the trial of its predecessor. If 
it should turn out that the right hon. 
gentleman was not mistaken, even though 
the increased consumption was not in the 
same ratio, he would still have a right to 
call upon the West-India planters to wait 
for the operation of the natural causes of 
relief. If, however, it should turn out 
that he was mistaken, they would then 
have a strong claim upon the assistance 
of government. ‘For these reasons he 
was content that the duties on sugar 
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should remain as at present, and should 
therefore vote against the motion of the 
hon. member for Aberdeen. 

Mr. Ellice said, he had entered the 
House well disposed to support the mo- 
tion of his hon. friend. He apprehended, 
that the small remission of duty on rum 
would not introduce it into general use, 
and doubted, with the last speaker, 
whether the increased consumption of 
sugar was owing to permanent causes. 
The West-India interest was certainly 
entitled to such relief as the surplus re- 
venue could afford; but he should be 
content that the present motion should be 
withdrawn, if the chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would hold out any expectation that 
the subject of distillation from sugar 
should be taken into consideration by the 
government. If distillation from sugar 
were allowed when barley reached such a 
price as to allow of its importation, the 
landed interest would have no reason to 
complain of the boon to the West Indies. 
He did not ask nor expect any pledge on 
the part of ministers, but merely an as- 
surance, that there existed such a dispo- 
sition to aid the West-India body. He 
hoped that the right hon. gentleman 
would consent to lay the documents to 
which he had referred upon the table; for 
a part of the conclusion drawn from them 
he had not clearly understood. With 
regard to increased consumption from 
supposed increased prosperity, it ought 
to be recollected, that the price of provi-= 
sions last year was excessively low, so 
that the poor were able to indulge in a 
few luxuries : whereas, next year, in con- 
sequence of the advance in the price of 
provisions, they might hardly be able to 
purchase the necessaries of life. In the 
present state of the West Indies, all the 
assistance that could be afforded should 
be granted to them, 

Mr. Calcraft observed, that as he was 
more interested in the growth of barley 
than he was in the cultivation of sugar, 
his opinion in favour of allowing the dis- 
tillation of sugar was at Jeast disinterested. 
He did not see the slightest objection to 
allowing sugar to come into competition 
with barley, when barley could be im- 
ported; at present it was, he believed, 
within 5d. per quarter of the importation 
price; but, in the peculiar state of the 
West-India interests, he had no objection 
to the immediate admission of sugar into 
the distilleries [hear, hear!]. If he un- 
derstood the statement of the right hon, 
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gentleman (Mr. Huskisson) the demand 
for sugar in the'three last years had ex- 
ceeded the supply [No, no, from Mr. 
Huskisson and others]. The right hon. 
gentleman had not been very clear; and 
certainly he and his friends had so under- 
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stood the right hon. gentleman. He 
had come down to the House with an in- 
clination to support the remission of duty 
to the extent of 7s. per cwt.; but the 
reasoning of the right hon. gentleman on 
the subject of increased consumption had 
led him to a different conclusion. He 
wished to guard the interests of the con- 
sumer as well as of the grower; and the 
former, in his opinion, would receive little 
or no benefit from the proposed reduction. 
The increase in the consumption of sugar 
had-certainly shewn that the duty, high 
as it was, did not press heavily upon the 
consumer. He hoped the hon. member 
for Aberdeen would withdraw his motion, 
under the pledge that ministers would 
take into consideration the suggestion of 
the hon. member for Taunton, for admit- 
ting the sugar into the distilleries, when 
barley approached to the import price. 
Mr. Huskisson explained, that he had 
wished to state, that though in 1814, from 
the accession of the new colonies, there 
had been an increase of surplus supply, 
and though that supply had gone on in- 
creasing, the consumption had been in- 
creasing in so much more rapid a degree, 
that in a short time there would most 
probably be no surplus. With respect to 
the production of these accounts, he had 
stated nothing beyond what was to be 
found in the accounts before the House: 
he had only taken the pains to extract 
the accounts of the different years, to 
show that the consumption had been in- 
creasing more rapidly than the produce, 
so that if the production were, as in the 
distressed state of the West Indies it pro- 
bably would be, checked, the demand 
would soon equal the consumption. As 
to the suggestion of the hon. member for 
Taunton, for admitting sugar into the 
distilleries when barley rose to a certain 
price, if there was a general feeling in the 
House and the country, that liberty should 
be given to the distillers to avail them- 
selves of sugar under those circumstances, 
he would say for himself, that he saw no 
objection to the measure. He did not 
see, however, that there was any imme- 
diate relief to be expected.to the West- 
India interest from this measure. Barley 
was admitted into our ports when the 
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price was 40s., and the average.was for 
three months, and was to be taken in: 
May. He would then ask, whether any 
relief could this year be expected from an 
admission of sugar into the distilleries, 
subsequent to, and contingent on, the 
taking of that average? He repeated, 
however, that he saw no objection to the 
proposition, though he would give no 
pledge. He had no doubt, also, that his 
right hon. friend, the chancellor of the 
Exchequer, would give the proposal his 
best consideration. 

Mr. Benett, of Wilts, said, he saw no 
objection to the admission of sugar into 
the distilleries, when barley had ap- 
proached the importation price. He 
wished, however, to assure the House, 
that agriculture was by no means in so 
flourishing a condition as many gentlemen 
imagined. He wished, however, to ascer- 
tain a fact much more immediately in- 
teresting to the agriculturists; namely, 
whether the distillers were to be permitted 
to convert rum into gin, now that rum 
was admitted at the reduced duty; if so, 
he understood the consumption of grain 
in distilleries.would be at an end. 

Mr. Huskisson presumed the hon. gen- 
tleman was aware, that the distiller and 
the rectifier were two distinct callings in 
this country. If the question applied to 
the latter, it was certainly matter of great 
difficulty to answer the hon. gentleman, 
whether the rectifier should be allowed to 
decline the spirit in the market which had 
been distilled from corn by the distillers, 
and, by an easy process, to convert rum, 
the produce of a British colony, into what 
was considered as British spirits. 

Mr. Benett wished explicitly to under- 
stand, whether the rectifier was to have a 
power of converting rum into gin [* No, 
no”]. If the rectifier was in effect to 
have that power, it would directly destroy 
the trade in the spirit called gin, which 
was at present made from corn grown in 
England. 

Mr. Bright thought it would not be 
advisable, at the present moment, to press 
for the reduction of duties ; but as to the 
suggestion, that sugar should be admitted 
into the distilleries when barley reached a 
certain price, he thought it would be 
most desirable that it should be adopted, 
to show the attention of the House to the 
West-India interest, and to conciliate the 
feelings of those of the colonists who, 
from their great distress, might be apt to 
entertain feelings of irritation towards 
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England: He advocated the proposal, 
more as a mark of the attention of the 
House to any possible mode of relieving 
the colonists, than from any hope that by 
means of it a large quantity of sugar 
would actually be consumed in the distil- 
leries during the present year, He con- 
fessed he did not look at the prospect 
with respect to the West Indies with an- 
ticipations so sanguine as those of the 
right hon. president of the board of trade; 
but, under the circumstances that had 
been stated, he should not now press for 
the reduction of the duty on sugar. Yet 
there were claims of the colonists which 
demanded the attention of the House. By 
the reduction of the duties on spirits dis- 
tilled in Scotland and Ireland, rum had 
been excluded from the consumption of 
those countries. Now, the producers of 
rum had a clear right to be placed in the 
same relative situation to the distillers of 
corn spirits, that they were accustomed 
to stand in, in Ireland and Scotland. It 
was said, that there was no consumption 
of rum in Ireland. But this did not 
matter. If there was no consumption, 
the reduction of the duty on rum there 
would do no harm; and whatever the 
consumption was, it was an act of justice 
to put rum on the same footing, in rela- 
tion to corn spirits,in which it had formerly 
stood. There had been a consumption of 
rum in Scotland formerly; but, owing to 
the alteration in the distillery duties of 
that country, the consumption had greatly 
declined. He conceived it to be the duty 
of the House, so to arrange the duties as 
to give the West Indies the benefit of 
both markets. — From printed documents 
it appeared, that, in 1807,rum wasthespirit 
almost exclusively drank in Scotland. It 
was idle, therefore, to say that it had be- 
come disused on account of its.being un- 
healthy. When the duties were cheaper, 
the Scotch consumed more rum. He re- 
membered the .time when the whole con- 
sumption of that country was brandy, 
rum, and Geneva; but rum was its fa- 
vourite liquor, Why had it ceased to be 
so? Because, owing to the scale of 
duties, whiskey had become so much 
cheaper. On the part of the government, 
there had long been (and very properly ) 
@ growing disposition to encourage British 
‘spirits ; but that disposition ought not to 
be carried too far. The right hon. gen- 
tleman had said, that in Ireland the poorer 
sort of people did not use sugar, and that 
it would be of little avail, therefore, to 
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| take off the duties upon it in that country ; 


but upon that matter he differed from the 
right hon. gentleman. He thought it 
would be well that they should have some 
luxury of easy attainment offered them; 
for the desire to possess it might induce 
them to lay by money for its purchase, 
and thus produce habits of economy and 
industry. Agreeing, upon the whole, 
that this duty ought not at present to be 
taken off, though he was, at the same 
time, anxious that rum should be put on 
the same footing that it formerly stoad on, 
with respect to the markets of Scotland 
and Ireland, he would not support the 
motion of the hon. member for Aberdeen. 

Mr. Frankland Lewis thought, that 
every thing which ye hon. gentleman 
who had just spoken had said about rum, 
applied with much greater force to gin. 
The hon. gentleman did not seem to be 
aware of the state of the countries he al- 
luded to, in respect to the preference 
they now gave, or had given, to liquors ; 
for gin, and not rum, had been the drink 
of Scotland at the period in question. 
The West-India interest need feel, how- 
ever, G0 anxiety either about Ireland or 
Scotland. In Scotland, the consumption 
of rum was very little; and in Ireland 
whiskey was distilled to such an extent, 
that nothing was to be apprehended from 
a mere nominal reduction of duty. Let 
no one suppose that the whole duty of 
5s. 6d. had ever been collected on that 
spirit. it was so universally evaded, that 
at no time was more than 2s. 6d. per 
gallon collected ; so that the present real 
duty of 2s, 6d. was just as heavy as it ever 
had beens As to the expressions of ap~« 
probation with which he had heard so 
many gentlemen greet a proposition to 
allow distillation from sugar, whenever 
the price of barley should be so high as 
to admit of the opening of the ports, 
he begged to be ‘understood as by no 
means concurring in it. Ifa pressure 
was felt by one class, and it was pro- 
posed to relieve it, could any thing be 
more unfair or improper, than to put it 
on the shoulders of one interest alone, 
instead of distributing the burthen equally 
over all? Why were the barley-growers 
exclusively to be pressed upon, because 
the West-India interests were to be re- 
lieved? the duty on rum had been dimi- 
nished ; the only way in which this could 
benefit the West-Indians, was by an in- 
crease of the consumption; and every 
gallon of rum consumed.was a gallon 
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taken from the quantity of British spirits 
to be sold. Had they not now brought 
the duty on rum to the level of that on 
British spirits [No!]? Atleast it nearly 
approximated to it; and in proportion to 
the increase of its consumption, who were 
the sufferers? The barley-growers. It 
was now proposed, when barley rose to 
the importation price, to admit sugar into 
the distilleries. Who would suffer by 
this? The barley-growers ; for it was well 
known, that when the ports were open, 
there was always a very small quantity of 
barley imported. Was it no evil to the 
corn-grower to be exposed, when the 
price of grain rose to a certain height, 
to the competition of foreign corn ; and 
would it not be an additional evil, if, be- 
sides the competition of foreign corn, he 
had also another competition to encoun- 
ter from sugar. 

Mr. H. Sumner said, he would give the 
motion his decided opposition, though he 
trusted that the hon. member for Aber- 
deen would be induced to withdraw it. 
Among all the classes of British subjects 
who had felt the pressure of agricultural 
distress, none had sustained a heavier 
barthen than the West-India colonists ; 
and there was none with which he more 
sincerely sympathized. But as to the 
proposition, that sugar should be admit- 
ted into our distilleries when barley was 
at a‘certain price, and such as would 
open the ports to the ‘importation of fo- 
reign corn, he really thought it might 
be a fair question, whether the benefit 
here suggested should be. given to the 
sugar-planter or to the barley-grower. 
Of the two interests he should be dis- 
posed to give the preference to their own 
agriculturists, He concurred with an 
hon. gentleman opposite in thinking, that 
the West Indies could only by slow de- 
grees be restored to their tormer prospe- 
rity; and therefore he hoped the House 


i would not be led away by any prospect 


of immediate, but imaginary advantage 
to those colonies. 

Mr. Robertson expressed his belief, 
that no speedy relief would be afforded 
to the West-Indians, from the reduction 
of the duty ‘on rum, on ‘account of the 
great quantity now in bond. 

Mr. Manning thought the proposition 
for the admission of sugar into the distil- 
leries, previously to the opening the ports 
to foreign barley, so clear that every one 
would assent to it. All.that was contend- 
ed for was, that sugar should come into 
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the distilleries after British, and before 
foreign grain. The right hon. president 
of the Board of Trade had, he thought, 
underrated the value of this measure, as 
there were cargoes constantly arriving 
from the West Indies, on the prices of 
which it would have an effect. Though 
the table was not covered with petitions 
from the West-India proprietors, no 
class was more depressed. He had 
known many cases in which the returas 
of the estates would not support the ex- 
pense of the negroes. 

Sir I. Coffin thought, that his majesty’s 
ministers had shewn great liberality to- 
wards the West-India interest. 

Mr. Whitmore said, that in consequence 
of the situation in which our colonies in 
the West Indies were placed, and the 
important subject which was about to 
come under the consideration of the 
House, he did not thiok it prudent at the 
present moment to renew the motion 
which he had submitted to the House 
in the last session. 

Mr. Hume, in reply, contended, that 
the consumption of sugar in this country 
had by no means kept pace with what we 
had a right toexpect. It had been said, 
that the West-Indians were likely to un- 
derstand their own interest better than 
other persons; but he could not -help 
thinking, that they laboured under a com+ 
plete delusion with respect to the present 
question. There could be no doubt that 
the immediate effect of a reduction of 
the price of sugar would be a great in- 
crease of consumption ; but, if the price 
were to rise, the consumption would ne- 
cessarily be reduced, and the difficulties 
under which the West-India interest was 
labouring would be greatly increased. 
He contended, notwithstanding what had 
fallen from the hon. member for Taunton, 
that the reduction of these duties would 
operate a great -relief to the West-India 
interest. But he had not brought for- 
ward the motion merely on account of 
the West-India interest. If they were 
determined not to receive relief, he did 
not wish to press it upon them ; but, on 
behalf of the consumer—on behalf of the 
people of England—he felt it right to call 
for a reduction of these duties. The 
consumption of this commodity, instead 
of increasing with the increase of popula- 
tion, had remained nearly stationary dur- 
ing thé last three years. He was quite 
aware that it was useless to press this 
measure, since those who were most in- 
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terested in it, as well as his majesty’s 
ministers, were opposed to’ it. He was 
glad however to hear, that his majesty’s 
government were disposed to allow dis- 
tillation from sugar, when barley should 
reach a price which would open the fo- 
reign market. This measure would ope- 
rate most beneficially to the West-India 
interest, and prevent the evil arising from 
the sudden change from one extreme to 
the other on the opening of the ports. If 
no benefit resulted from his motion, he 
should not regret that he had brought it 
forward. Under all the circumstances, 
however, he felt it would be useless to 
press it upon the House, and he therefore 
begged leave to withdraw it 

Mr. A. Grant said, that if, when the 
time arrived that it would be advisable to 
distil from sugar, the measure was not 
brought forward by his majesty’s minis- 
ters, he trusted the hon. member for 
Aberdeen would himself originate it. 

‘Mr. Gordon said, it appeared very ex- 
traordinary that the West-Indians should 
have one and all opposed the motion of 
his hon. friend the member for Aberdeen. 
He had reason to believe that there was 
a secret understanding on this subject be- 
tween the West-India interest and his 
majesty’s government and as a West- 
Indian, he felt it honest and right to state 
the fact. The bill granting a remission 
of 3s. in the duty of 30s. on refined 
sugars, would expire on the 4th of July, 
‘and it had been hinted by the govern- 
ment to the West-Indian body, that if 
they persisted in pressing for a reduction 
of the duties, this bill would not be re- 
newed. The question having been put, 
whether they would prefer a reduction of 
the duties on rum, or on sugar, they had 
preferred the reduction of the duties on 
rum. The remission of 3s. in 30s. of the 
duty on refined sugars was neither more 
nor less than a bounty ; and he would ask 
his majesty’s ministers, with what consist- 
ency they, who were day after day insist- 
ing on the expediency of free trade, and 
who had taken away the bounties on linen, 
could come forward to grant an additional 
bounty to the West-India interest? He 
should feel it his duty to oppose the re- 
newal of the act to which he alluded, 
though he should personally derive ad- 
vantage from it ; because such a measure 
was directly opposed to the principles of 
free trade, on which his majesty’s minis- 
ters professed to act. The West-India 
interest was greatly indebted to the exer- 
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tions of his hon. friend the’ member for 
Aberdeen. It was to those exertions, he 
believed, that they were mainly indebted 
for the reduction of the duties on rum, 
to which the government had been this 
year induced to accede. 

The amendment was then withdrawn, 
and the original resolution was agreed to. 


Sirx Trape.] The House having 
resolved itself into a committee on the 
acts charging duties of customs on goods, 
wares, and merchandize, and for granting 
bounties on Linen and Silk manufactures 
exported, 

Mr, Huskisson spoke to the following 
effect:—Sir, althoughmy right hon. friend, 
the chancellor of the Exchequer, when he 
brought forward his: general view of the 
finances of the country, stated with a 
perspicuity peculiarly his own, the ground 
upon which it was his intention to propose 
a repeal of the duty on the importation of 
silk, yet, as strong objections have been 
taken to this part of my right hon. friend’s 
plan, both in this House and out of doors, 
however unable I may be to follow in the 
steps of my right hon. friend, I trust I 
shall experience the indulgence of the 
committee, while I state, in his unavoida- 
ble absence, the views of the government 
on this important subject. I apprehend, 
that to the general plan proposed by my 
right hon. friend, two descriptions of ob< 
jections have been taken in this House 
and out of doors. The first class of ob- 
jections is, that it would be more desirable 
to make any relief from taxation which 
can be afforded, in the present state of the 
finances of the country, fall upon some 
direct taxes. The other class of objec- 
tions is made by those persons who wish 
the laws relative to the trade in silk to re- 
main as they are. Now with respect to 
the first class of objections, I own it ap- 
pears to me, that the course pursued 
by his majesty’s government is, in the pre- 
sent state of our finances, and considered 
with reference to the various interests 
of the country, best calculated to advance 
those interests. In commencing mea- 
sures of relief, his majesty’s. government 
felt the greatest anxiety, as it was their 
first duty, to afford relief to those humbler 
classes of society, which had been more 
immediately affected by the increase. of 
taxation during the war on some articles 
of general consumption. The. taxes on 
salt, malt, and leather, therefore; were 
those which the government: thought it 
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advisable, in the first instance, to reduce. 
Last of all, though not least in their oper- 
ation and effects on the lower orders, 
lotteries have been abandoned. A very 
considerable remission has been made in 
the taxation affecting the middle classes 
of society. Having thus extended relief 
to the amount of 7,000,000/. of taxes to 
the different classes of society, it had 
been asked, why we did not proceed in 
this course, by a further diminution of 
the assessed taxes? I admit that this 
would have been a desirable and a popular 
course; for nothing’ certainly is more 
unpleasant than the feeling with which a 
man pays money out of his pocket to a 
tax-gatherer, without getting any thing in 
return for it but areceipt. We felt it our 
duty, however, to examine, whether it 
might not be possible, not only to afford 
some relief in the way of taxation, but to 
make that relief conducive to the advance- 
ment of the industry, wealth, and. pros- 
perity of the country; and whether the 
present momentwas not peculiarly pointed 
out, as the best adapted for carrying into 
effect those principles of commercial policy 
‘which were calculated to produce those 
‘important results. The state of our pos- 
sessions in India has been alluded to; and 
undoubtedly it is an object of no slight 
importance, to consider whether, by some 
financial and commercial arrangements, 
an extended mart may not be obtained 
for the native productions of ofr vast em- 
pire in that. quarter. Ifwe look to the 
immense changes which are now taking 
place in the colonial system of the world, 
it is peculiarly incumbent upon this coun- 
try. not to lose sight of the great com- 
mercial advantages which may be derived 
from the immense mart which is opened 
by those changes, for the extension of our 
manufactures and commerce. It is true 
that, at this moment, the provinces of 
South America are engaged in a struggle 
with the mother country ; but it is almost 
equally certain, that they can ever return 
tothat state of dependence, withreference, 
at least, to commercial relations, in which 
they were placed before the late changes. 
When we consider the immense progress 
in the commercial relations between this 
country and the United States of America, 
since they established their independence, 
itisnottoo much toassume, allowing forthe 
difference of activity, industry, and wealth 
between the United States and South 
America, but still looking to the population 
of the latter, and the extent of country 
VOL. X. 
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' over which that population is extended— 


it is not, I say, too much to assume, that 
South America will. open a mart. to our 
commerce of which our present experience 
is but an earnest of its future extent. Iu 
this state of things, if we find, in legislating 
with a view to extended commercial ad- 
vantages, that a particular branch of our 
manufactures is impeded in its progress 
by impolitic laws and regulations, such as 
restrictions on the freedom of labour, 
duties on the raw material, drawbacks im- 
properly or inadequately applied, being in 
some cases more than necessary, and in 
others not sufficient, I think it well be- 
comes a government, having asmall excess 
of revenue, to inquire, whether it may not 
be better to forego the immediate benefit 
of a reduction of direct taxation, in order 
to remove such impolitic restrictions. 

It has been truly said, by the hon. mem- 
ber for Taunton (Mr. Baring), that the 
excess of revenue on which my right hon. 
friend calculated as a permanent excess 
on which to found a remission of taxation, 
did not exceed 500,000/. My right hon. 
friend himself stated, that he had taken a 
saving upon.four years, amounting to 
200,000/.; this saving in part arising from 
sources which could not be regarded as 
permanent. He had done this, under the 
feeling, that if ever we were to change the 
system by which our commerce and ma- 
nufactures were impeded, the present 
was a favourable moment: and he had 
contemplated, not merely the relief which 
would be derived from theextent to which 
taxation was remitted, but that further re- 
lief which might be expected to grow out 
of the increasing prosperity of the country. 
In promoting new branches of industry, 
public wealth, and commercial prosperity, 
we are sowing those seeds which in the 
fulness and fecundity of the future harvest, 
will afford us the means of future relief 
from other burthens, and which, if unfor- 
tunately the country should again be in- 
volved in war, and new exertions should be 
called for, will supply the best means by 
which our efforts may be sustained, Upon 
this principle it has been thought desira- 
ble, notwithstanding the objections which 
have been raised, to persevere in the plan 
of my right hon. friend, and to call upon 
parliament to make those alterations in the 
laws regulating the silk trade, the grounds 
of which he so ably opened to the House 
on a former. occasion. Iam aware that it 
has been said, that the views which have 
oem, nee of the disadvantages under 
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which the silk trade labours from the ex- 
isting Jaws, have not been supported by 
those engaged in the trade. The hon. 
member for Cheshire has said, that the 
trade is perfectly satisfied with the present 
‘state of the law; and the hon. member for 
Taunton says, that no person in the trade 
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| manufacture of this country. The hon. 
; member for Taunton went so far as to 
assert, that silk, like fruit, could only 
flourish in particular places; and I confess 
it did strike me as a somewhat whimsical 
instance which the hon. gentleman adduced 
in support of his proposition, for he stated 





wishes for any change. I own I am ex-/ that Taunton, which now has a very ex- 
ceedingly surprised that there should be | tensive silk manufacture, was forty years 
any persons in the trade who do not wish | ago unacqvainted with it, but possessed a 
‘to be relieved from the shackles and disad- | considerable manufacture of woollens. 
vantages under which they have hitherto| Now, I cannot say who it was that re- 
laboured. It occurred to me that, in the | presented that very respectable borough 
‘last session of parliament, almost all the | forty years ago. He might have been a 
“principle persons concerned in the trade | most influential and enlightened member 
petitioned the House to be relieved from _ of this House; he might, for aught I know, 
these restrictions. On looking to the | have been familiarly conversant with the 


petition presented by the manufacturersin | principles of political economy—the 


the city of London, I find that, so far from 
being satisfied with these restrictions, 
they express themselves to the following 


effect:—“This important manufacture, | 


though recently considerably extended, 
is still depressed below its natural level, 
by laws which prevent it from attaining 
‘that degree of prosperity which under 
more favourable circumstances it would 
acquire. Taking into account the unlim- 
ited supply of silk with which we might be 
furnished from our East-Indian possessions, 
our indefinite command of capital, and 
the unrivalled skill and industry of our 
artisans, your petitioners hesitate not to 
express their conviciion, that by judicious 
arrangements our silk manufacture might 
be placed in a condition ultimately to 
triumph over all foreign competition, and 
that silk, like cotton, may be made one of 
the staple commodities of this country” 
‘fhear!}. 

My right hon. friend, therefore, came 
to the House under the conviction, that 
this trade was greatly depressed, and 
suffering especially from the duty imposed 
on the raw material. It will scarcely 


staunch and determined advocate of free 
trade—the zealousdisciple of Adam Smith, 
| whose opinions then first began to be 
published to the world; but, if the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer of that day had 
come down to the House, and said, “I 
am desirous to place the cotton manufac- 
tures (which were then subject to: the 
same heavy duties which now attach to the 
| silk trade) upon the sound principles of 
| free trade, I wish to give that branch of 
\ industry an opportunity of extending as 
far as it is capable in this country”, doubt- 
less, the then hon. member of Taunton, 
be he who he might, representing the 
woollen manufactures of his constituents, 
would have risen in his place, and said, 
‘«* How can you propose such a measure? 
The woollen manufactures have been the 
staple trade of this country for ages, and 
how can you expect that England, which 
possesses so little machinery, can compete 
in thecotton trade with India, where labour 
is so cheap [hear hear!]?” This is pre- 
cisely the nature of the argument put 
forward by the hon. gentleman opposite 
| (Mr. Baring), for whose opinions, great 








be necessary to enter into any arguments | talents, and statesman-like views, I enter- 
of a general nature to shew the impolicy | tain generally the greatest deference, 
of such a duty, or the thousand checks | But, if that grave objection had been taken 





and disadvantages to which the trade is 
exposed from regulations interfering with 
freedom of labour. I have heard no 
general argument advanced in favour of 
the state of things to which I have alluded. 
I have heard indeed some more limited 
arguments put forward by hon. gentlemen 
on the opposite side, which apply more 
immediately to the peculiar situation of 
this particular trade. The hon. member 
for Coventry, for instance, told us ona 
‘former evening, that silk is not a native 


at the period to which I have aliuded, re- 
specting the approaching ruin of the staple 
of England, and an alarm was taken at 
the unfortunate disuse into which flannel 
waistcoats and woollen hose had fallen, it 
would unquestionably have been a curious 
question to solve, whencearose thestrange 
alteration in female dress? Gentlemen 
would then have exclaimed, “so strongly 
did our ancestors feel the importance of 
the woollen trade, that the very shrouds 
of their dead were composed of that ma- 
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nufacture; and can there be a stronger 
argument in favour of maintaining this 
most valuable staple commodity [a 
laugh] ?” 

Now, at this stage of the question I 
beg the attention of the committee whilst 
I trace the progress of the cotton manu- 
facture; and I do so because I feel, and 
indeed, it cannot be doubted, that the ar- 
guments, which now are applied to the 
change in the silk trade, would then have 
been applicable to the cotton manufac- 
tures. I know of nothing in the history 
of commerce—I am not acquainted with 
any thing in the history of our manufactur. 
ing prosperity—thatcan at/all compare with 
this, It is perfectly true, that forty years 
ago the manufacture of woollens was the 
great staple trade of this country. In 
the year 1750, the whole exports of our 
cotton manufactures did not amount to 
more than 350,000. In 1785, which was 
two years after the peace, and when the 
commerce of the country had in some 
measure recovered from the difficulties of 
war, the whole extent of our cotton ex- 
ports, of every description, did not ex- 
ceed 864,000/., whilst at that period our 
woollen exports amounted to nearly five 


-millions ; the proportion between the two 


commodities being at that time five to one. 
But, how stands the case at present? 
Why, Sir, from that period to the present, 
that is, from the year 1785 to the year 
1822, the cotton exports have risen to 
the incredible amount of 33,337,000/. 
[cheers], which is more than forty times 
the amount of the former period. I am 
now, of course, speaking of the official 
duties. But, with respect to the woollen 
manufactures, the great staple trade in 
former times inthis country, it doesnotjnow 
amountto more than 6,000,000/., being 
not so much as one-fourth the amount of 
the exports of cotton. Why, then, when 
I see the pre-eminent advantage which 
arises from the circumstance of allowing 
capital to run in a free and unrestricted 
channel ; when I contemplate the benefits 
which the country has derived from the 


application of sound principles to this 


single branch of commerce; am I not jus- 
tified in endeavouring to prevail upon the 


committee to extend those principles 


which have produced such invaluable re- 
sults [cheers]? Now I have only stated 
what the growth of our cotton manufac- 
tures was with respect to our exports. 
In so doing (as I have already stated), I 


took the official estimate; and this was 
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perfectly fair, because I did so with both 
articles, although of course the official 
value is higher than the real. But I have 
taken considerable pains to ascertain the 
real value with respect to our home con- 
sumption, and I find that the cotton goods 
consumed at home within the last year 
amount to 32,000,000/. sterling. Now, I 
know I shall be asked, how does all this 
apply to the question of the silk trade, 
which is produced by little labour, and 
from a comparatively small quantity of raw 
material? But when I state that of the 
thirty-two millions worth of manufactured 
goods, not more than about six millions 
are invested in the raw material, and the 
remaining twenty-six millions go to the 
profits of the capitalist and the persons 
employed in the manufacture, will any 
man, who takes a statesman-like view of 
the subject, doubt the proposition with 
which I set out; namely, that when you 
remove the restrictions, and burthensfrom 
eny one branch of industry, you not only 
afford relief to the amount of the tax re» 
mitted, but you lay the foundation for 
commercial. enterprise, of the benefi- 
cial effects of which it is impossible to 
foresee the extent. I would ask any man 
who has attentively considered the re- 
sources of this country, whether, if the 
restriction had not been removed from 
the manufacture of cotton, the continu- 
ance of which would have impeded its ex- 
tension, this country could ever have 
made the gigantic exertions which it had 
made during the last war? I would ask, 
whether the number of persons employed 
in this manufacture to the amount of 
1,200,000, whose wants are supplied in 
return for their labour, does not afford 
more real encouragement to agriculture, 
than any regulations to force up artificial 
prices could do? It is to the growth of 
wealth, and the progress of industry, 
that this country must look, not only for 
relief from her present burthens, but for 
the power of making fresh exertions, 
whenever her situation may demand them. 
But it is not in the power of any artificial 
measures to give that real relief to agri- 
culture, or to any other mode of occupa- 
tion, which can only flow from the in- 
creasing activity and constant industry 
of the people. The most remarkable 
feature in the history of the cotton mas 
nufacture, is the impetus which it has 
given to invention, the numerous impor- 
tant and valuable discoveries which it has 
brought forth, the ingenuity which it has 
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called into action, the tendency and ef- 
fect of all which have been, to produce 
the article at the lowest possible rate ; 
and we find that in the end, a greater 
number of persons have been employed 
to direct the machinery, in proportion as 
the manufacturer had the prospect of fresh 
resources. 

But, what is the situation of the silk 
trade under the prohibitory system, which 
is considered by some as being its great- 
est advantage? Why, Sir, the monopoly 
in this trade has produced, what mono- 
poly is always sure to produce, an indif- 
ference with regard to improvement. That 
useful zeal, which gives life to industry, 
which fosters ingenuity, and in manufac- 
turing concerns, promotes a desire to pro= 
duce the article in the most economi- 
cal form, has been completely extin- 
guished. I say, that the system of pro- 
hibitory duties has produced this effect ; 
that, to the shame of England be it spoken, 
in this branch alone in the whole range of 
manufactures, we are completely left be- 
hind our neighbours. We have witnessed 
that chilling and benumbing effect, which 
is sure to be produced when no genius is 
called into action, and when we are ren- 
dered indifferent to exertion by the indo- 
lent security of a prohibitory system. I 
have not the slightest doubt, that if the 
same system had been continued with 
respect to the cotton manufacture, it would 
at this moment be as subordinate in 
amount to the woollen, as it is junior in 
its introduction into this country. 

Iam afraid I have already trespassed 
too long upon the patience of the com- 
mittee [cheers]; but I have been anxious 
to impress upon the House, and the coun- 
try generaily, that if there be a chance of 
giving new life and vigour to any branch 
of industry, which has either been in a 
state of stagnation, or slow in its progress, 
there are at present, in the situation of 
the world, circumstances calculated to af- 
ford relief which never before existed ; 
and I must say, that those, who, blindly 
desirous of procuring immediate relief for 
the country by the remission of direct 
taxes, would neglect the ample, extended, 
and tempting field which now lies open 
before us, do not take a wise or states- 
‘man-like view of the sdbject. Now, Sir, 
it is not merely for the reason which I 
have hitherto attempted to explain, that 
I support the propositten of my right hon. 
friend, but also with reference to the ge- 
neral principle of all prohibitory duties on 
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any article of general use: and I could 
wish to direct the serious attention of the 
committee to the real nature of the pro- 
hibitory system. I would ask if there be 
any evils in our code of penal laws which 
can be at all compared with that system 
of prohibition which some gentlemen are 
so desirous to uphold? By the present 
laws, ‘any individual, no matter who, the 
commonest ruffian in the street, may 
snatch from a gentleman any article which 
he suspects to be of foreign manufacture. 
Could any thing be less congenial to the 
spirit of English law, than this, that a man 
may enter the dwelling-house of his neigh- 
bour, and make a diligent search, because 
he suspects there is some prohibited ar- 
ticle to be found in his domicile? Have 
we not heard of Excise officers ‘stopping 
a gentleman’s carriage, and subjecting it 
to a diligent search upon bare suspicion 
of its containing contraband goods? But, 
are these the only considerations? To 
what an extent of perjury and fraud do 
they not give encouragement ? The high- 
er classes of society will have these pro- 
hibited articles. In fact, these prohibi- 
tory regulations are like the game laws— 
if you continue them you must expect to 
have poachers. It is the higher classes of 
society who are responsible for all the 
breaches of those laws—laws which are 
made, not for the protection of the sub- 
ject, but to produce an imaginary benefit, 
which he considered a real detriment, to 
the very manufacture which it was intend- 
ed to serve. I profess to be very unlearn- 
ed on those subjects, but I understand, 
Sir, that.any man on applying to the 
court of Exchequer, may sue out what is 
called a writ of assistance, by virtue of 
which he is empowered to search any 
gentleman’s house, which is thus placed 
upon the footing of a gambling-house, and 
subject to the search of the police. 

The arguments of those who are op- 
posed to the plan of my right hon. friend 
appear to me very singular. The opera- 
tive classes, and the master manufacturers 
who have petitioned against the removal 
of the prohibitory system, have done 
so upon the principle, that it is ne- 
cessary to maintain the prohibition for 
the benefit of trade; and though they 
frankly state, that whatever goods the ca- 
price and fashion of the day may require 
to be introduced into this country, may be 
imported at an insurance of fifteen per 
cent and sold in any shop in the king- 
dom, yet these very persons say, that an 
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%d valorem duty of 30 per cent. would be 
insufficient to protect them. Upon this 
subject, it is necessary that I should refer 
the House to the evidence which was ad- 
duced by these very persons before the 
Lords’ committee. It is at all times a 
disagreeable and tedious thing todo; but 
it will be curious for the committee to 
examine the fact, since they will find that 
all the witnesses upon that occasion spoke 
to the necessity of the proposed altera- 
tion; to such inconsistencies were men 
sometimes driven, in the pursuit of a par- 
ticular object! I shall refer the commit- 
tee to the evidence of Mr. Hale, a gen- 
tleman well known to many members of 
this House—a man of the greatest bene- 
volence, and who possessed the strongest 
desire to promote the comforts and hap- 
piness of the labouring classes. This 
gentleman’s evidence must be considered 
highly valuable, not only on account of 
his personal respectability, but his perfect 
competency to judge of these matters. We 
are now told, that 30 per cent will not be 
a sufficient protection for the British ma- 
nufactures; but upon this subject it is 
only necessary to refer the committee to 
the evidence of two American merchants, 
who came over to this country to pur- 
chase goods, from which they would be 
able to form a fair opinion. One of them 
(Mr, Farnsworth) was asked— Jn what 
respect do you consider the French silk 
goods to be either inferior or superior to 
ours?” He answered—“ Their goods 
are generally afforded at a less rate than 
the English of similar quality, and upon 
that account they will have the preference 
of sale.’ He was then asked, “at what 
per cent would you estimate the difference 
of value in goods of nearly the same quali- 
ty ?? He replied—“ Upon examining 
the goods here, I have made up my mind 
that there is something like 20, or 25 per 
cent difference between the French and 
English goods in blacks, and rather more 
in colours.’ In the article of ribbands, 
he answered unhesitatingly, that there 
was a difference of 25 per cent. Here, 
then, is an American merchant coming to 
Europe to make his purchases, and find- 
ing this difference between the French 
and English manufactures. Mr. Hale 
states, ** when I was at Paris they had 'no 
idea I was a Spitalfields manufacturer, and 
they offered me, for an insurance at 10 
per cent to send me any quantity of ma- 
nufactured silks I chose to select to any 
part of London I pleased, notwithstand- 
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ing their liability to be seized as French , 
wherever they were found.” Mr. Hale 
was then asked this question—“ Do not 
a great many French goods find their way 
into this country?” He replied “ Yes, 
but I do not consider that an evil; there 
is a disposition in many to wear any thing 
that comes from France, and we have fre- 
quently found that few silks thus intro- 
duced, however improperly, have been 
copied immediately; and where there has 
been one French garment worn, there 
have been a thousand sold as French from 
the very patterns thus copied.” But he 
did not stop here, for he went on to state 
‘It isno uncommon thing for a manufac, 
turer to copy the pattern immediately 
and serd it down to Brighton, and by 
means of fishermen and smugglers, the 
silks are sold for French at a higher price 
than they would have given for them in 
London.” 

Now, does not-this statement prove to 
demonstration, that with a protecting duty 
of thirty per cent, we might fairly copy 
the French patterns as we do now, with- 
out ministering to the vitiated taste of 
those who cari derive no satisfaction from 
a garment, unless it be worn in opposition 
to the laws of the land, and affords encou- 
ragement to smugglers? Therefore, I 
say, that with adequate protecting duties, 
all that we can desire would be accom- 
plished. Indeed, I have seen the deputa- 
tion from Manchester this day, and they 
do not hesitate to say, that, under such 
an arrangement, they could meet the 
French manufacturer in any country in 
the world, and would not be afraid of 
being distanced [hear ! from Mr. Philips]. 
The hon. gentleman opposite will have an 
opportunity of contradicting this state- 
ment by and by, if it be not correct; but 
I can assure the committee, that since this 
business was first opened by the chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, there has been no 
want of due diligence, either on his part 
or mine, to make ourselves masters of the 
details of this difficult question, by com- 
munication with those who were best able 
to afford information; and I hope, that 
whilst, on the one hand, we are accused 
of having acted too precipitately, and on 
the other, of not having come with suf- 
ficient expedition to a decided result, we 
shall at least be acquitted of any want of 
exertion to form the best judgment that 
we could upon the matter. With respect 
to the charge of delay, it would have been 
impossible to have formed a final determi- 
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nation, until we saw how all parties were ; upon which this proposition is founded, 
likely to be affected. But this day I have | and I shall now proceed to state the mode 
had an interview with the deputation from | in which it is intended to be carried into 
Manchester, and they state it as the opi- | execution. The difficulty in which go- 
nion of the manufacturers of that town, | vernment were placed is this:—It is ob- 
that if time be given them, they would | vious that if we postponed the remission 
not be afraid to compete with the manu- | of the duties, an impression would be 
facturers of France in any market in the | created in the mind of the consumer, that 
world ; and from the increasing improve- | he would get the article at a much lower 
ment in machinery, they look forward to | rate than the proposed remission would 
the prospect of beating their rivals in | justify him in supposing; and the obvious 
every other branch of industry [cheers]. | effect would be, to give a general slackness 
Iam quite aware I shall be told, that the to the manufacturer of this particular ar- 





trade is the best judge of their own par- 
ticular interests. I have as great a re- 
spect as any man for all persons concerned 
in commerce and manufactures; and, 
indeed, in my official situation, it is m 
duty to consult frequently with those from 
whom I can obtain information; but I 
trust it will not be considered inconsistent 
with the respect which I feel towards 
them, to deny, as a general proposition, 
that any branch of trade is necessarily 
the best judge of the peculiar interests 
which are connected with their calling. 
Without meaning, in the slightest degree— 
on the contrary, disclaiming the intention 
—to impute to any particular pursuit, a 
disposition to uphold themselves, to the 
detriment of the community, still I must 
say, that asystem of monopoly must be 
favourable to great capitalists. Although 
at the same time, it cramps trade gene- 
rally, and does a great injury to the com- 
munity, I am perfectly aware that the 
roposed alteration must affect particular 
interests materially. The broker, for in- 
stance, would suffer, and those who re- 
ceived a commission on the raw material. 
But there always will be partial interests 
that must suffer fora time; and all that 
parliament can do, and that it is its duty 
to do, is to deal with them as tenderly as 
possible. There are also persons who are 
not remiss in diligence in opposing this 
measure, and who have created a strong 
feeling out of doors; I mean all those 
who, under the prohibitory system, are 
benefitted by smuggling. They are natu- 
rally afraid that their trade will suffer, 
and that if there be no prohibitien, no 
Jady will fancy a French article when she 
can get an English one; so that in fact, 
the ladies’ maids and their mistresses are 
not the least part of the confederacy 
against the proposed arrangement. 
have now, Sir, in the absence of my 
right .hon. friend the chancellor of the 
Exchequer, stated the general grounds 


ticle. It appeared, therefore, on the best 
consideration we could give the subject, 
| that the wisest course we could pursue, 
| in order to put an end to all the disquiet 
| which exists among those who depend on 

their daily labour in that manufacture for 
support, would be, to make the remission 
of the duty as entire and as speedy as 
possible. I shall therefore propose, that 
the remission, instead of taking place on 
the 5th of July, shall take place as early 
as the 25th of this month; with a view to 
prevent any stagnation in the trade, nay, 
to give a fresh stimulus to the manufac- 
ture. We found ourselves under another 
difficulty when we came to consider the 
stock on hand; still, however, it was not 
impossible, as we conceived, to come toa 
satisfactory arrangement. The arrange- 
ment which we preferred was, toenable per- 
sons having raw silk on hands, to return 
itinto the warehouse, to reclaim the duty 

aid thereon, and to take back the silk on 
the 25th of March, subject only to the 
new rate of duty. The result of this will 
be, to limit the period during which any 
stagnation might be felt, to the very short 
interval between this and the 25th of 
March. But I think it much more pro- 
bable that no interruption to its activity 
will take place. It is hardly to be sup- 
posed that they will stop their mills, in- 
stead of continuing the activity of their 
trade, which is so likely to be soon in- 
creased under the operation of this mea- 
sure. Itis true, that to that part of the 
stock which has been worked and distri- 
buted we cannot extend the arrangement 
I have already mentioned, and there some 
inconvenience must be felt; but, if there 
be any thing in this objection it is one 
which applies to all similar cases, and can 
be urged at all times when alterations 
come to be made in the existing duties. 
It is probable that this inconvenience will 
be the less felt in the present instance, as, 
owing to the course of monopoly, the fluc- 
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tuations in the price of the article are fre- 
quently much greater than the amount of 
the duty. But whether or not, it would 
be an endless and impracticable task to go 
about to every haberdasher’s shop to 
ascertain the precise quantity of the ma- 
nufactured material on hand. In’ the 
course of last year the article fluctuated 
from 60, which was the highest, to 40, in 
the course of a few months; and the 
committee will perceive that this was a 
difference beyond the rate of the duty. 
I now come, Sir, to another part of the 
subject, that which relates to the pro- 
hibition: In this manufacture, cursed as 
it is by monopoly, we have not sustained 
our usual character, in the general com- 
petition of Europe. We are unequal in 
machinery, in working, and in colouring, 
to our continental neighbours. That we 
are incapable of rising to an equality with 
them in this, as we have excelled them in 
other branches. of manufacture, would be 
difficult to deny, upon any rational ground. 
The opinion of many experienced persons 
is decidedly in its favour; but, while we 
are in that state, and while the feeling 
exists, which is calculated to aggravate 
the fact to our disadvantage, it is the duty 
of parliament to give the subject a fair 
consideration, and to approach it with 
some regard even for the prejudices of 
the parties concerned. Instead, there- 
fore, of making the repeal of the prohi- 
bition contemporaneous with the remis- 
sion of the duty, I propose that the pro- 
hibition shall continue up to July 1826. 
I do this under the impression, that some- 
thing is due to the general feeling enter- 
tained upon the subject; and because I 
am comparatively indifferent as to the pe- 
riod when the principle shall come into 
full operation, if I can see a prospect of 
establishing it at last. I am aware that it 
is the wish of some to have the prohibition 
continued indefinitely, but I entertain no 
fear of foreign competition. These are 
the principal measures which I shall sub- 
mit to the House in the shape of a resolu- 
tion. I have stated to the committee the 
grounds upon which the principle appears 
to me to-be generally wise. One part of 
the arrangement I omitted to state, and it 
is of importance that it should be stated. 
We have felt it necessary to provide, that 
all the manufactured goods in the king- 
dom intended for exportation, may be 
placed in the warehouses for that purpose, 
and immediately on being exported, ad- 
mitted to the full benefit of the drawback. 
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It is not from an attachment to any par- 
ticular theory of political economy that 
I have been induced to propose this mea- 
sure. I have seen too much of the uncer- 
tainty of all such foundations in the course 
of my public life, to be an enthusiast in 
favour of any. If I am accused of pos. 
sessing over liberal principles with regard 
to trade, [ must plead guilty to the 
charge; but they are principles founded 
in experience, and sanctioned by the best 
authorities. They operate to remove the 
jealousy of foreign powers, to promote 
the cause of civilization, to reciprocate 
the enjoyments and advantages of differ- 
ent climates; and, when you speak with 
reference to the commercial interests of 
this country, the argument is strengthened 
instead of being weakened—her wealth, 
her industry, her talent, her prosperity, 
are all so many inducements for us to libe- 
ralize the system. I would be liberal to 
other countries, because, amongst other 
reasons, it is the best way to promote the 


interest of my own.—The right hon. gen- 


tleman concluded, amidst loud cheers, by 
moving a resolution, which embraced the 
objects explained in his speech. The ap-~ 
plause was not confined, as usual, to the 
members ; a numerous party of the indi- 
viduals concerned in the trade having 
made their way into the gallery, where 
they testified their approbation by a clap- 
ping of hands. 

Mr. Baring said, he must confess that 
the impression made on the committee by 
the speech of the right hon. gentleman 
was such as to render it a vain hope that 
any thing which he could himself offer 
would remove it. Still, however, he 
would declare that, with all the attention 
he could bestow upon the subject, and all 
the consideration he could give it, the 
impression which he before had, remained 
to that moment unshaken ; namely, that 
the measure proposed by the right hon. 
gentleman was a dangerous experiment 
for the country. He would admit, at the 
same time, that nothing could be more 
candid and disinterested, than the course 
which his majesty’s ministers had pur- 
sued. They undertook a great responsi- 
bility in what they proposed ; and it was 
highly creditable to them not to shrink 
from that responsibility, when they thought 
that by incurring it, they had a fair 
opportunity of serving the public. He 
had himself a strong inclination towards 
the principle of free trade, properly 
understood ; but the right hon. gentleman 
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appeared to him to have selected the 
most dangerous instance for the trial of 
his experiment. When the right hon. 
gentleman talked of the blessings of free 
trade and the curse of monopoly, it must 
be obvious to the committee, that he kept 
up a great portion of the curse, as he 
called it, in his own proposition. What, he 
would ask, had the House béen discus- 
sing all night, but the monopoly of the 
sugar trade to the West Indies? And 
what could be better known, or more 
distinctly avowed, than the monopoly 
secured to the landed interest by the sys- 
tem of the corn laws. If, then, they were 
making a beginning on the principle of 
free trade, they were making it at the 
wrong end. In his opinion, it would be 
the destruction of that manufacture ; for, 
what was the measure which was to pro- 
duce all the wonderful effects, in the 
description of which the right hon. gen- 
tleman had flourished so sanguinely ? 
The whole was to arise from letting 
French silks into the market. This trade 
which was a weak one, which the right 
hon. gentleman had himself admitted to 
-be greatly inferior, both in loom and dye, 
to the foreign manufacture, was to be 
strengthened and improved at once, by 
letting in the competition of a foreign and 
superior article? Had not our cotton 
and woollen trade risen under the very 
system condemned by the right hon. gen- 
tleman ? He would ask, did our excel- 
lence in those manufactures originate in 
the free importation of foreign cottons 
and woollens? It would be well, he 
thought, before they agreed to the adop- 
tion of the experiment, that they should 
examine and ascertain the causes that had 
led to the improved state of the silk 
trade. It might be found in the course 
of such an investigation, that there was 
something in the nature of the article 
itself to account for it. Then what was 
the particular advantage that France 
itself might have? The. right hon. gen- 
tleman had ridiculed the idea, that par- 
ticular trades had fixed in different spots, 
with which it would be most difficult, if 
not impossible, to keep up a competition, 
Sheffield and Birmingham were instances 
-of this in our own country. No reason 
could be assigned to shew why, in their 
respective branches of manufacture, these 
places should excel all others ; yet, such 
-was the fact. Neither could it be proved 
from reason, why Geneva should excel in 
trinkets and watches, and Tuscany in 
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straw hats. With respect to the silk 
trade, Lyons had, for a lapse .of years, a 
name which it would be vain to contend 
against upon equal terms. He knew that 
some silk manufacturers had gone from 
this country to learn the art of dyeing, 
as it was practised in France. One intel- 
ligent man, whom he had spoken to, had 
offered money to the French manufac- 
turer for the discovery of his art ; but the 
Frenchman was an honest man, and told 
him, he would not take his money, as he 
had nothing new to communicate. ‘“ We 
use precisely the same materials that you 
do,” said he; * but I never dye without 
the advantage of a very clear sun, and it 
is to that alone that all our superiority of 
colours is owing.” ‘There were, reasons 
drawn from climate, and other circum- 
stances, which some times gave a local 
habitation to a particular manufactory, 
which the principles of free trade; what- 
ever their general efficacy might be, could 
never remove. ‘There were others, to 
which those principles were some times 
sacrificed for the purpose of maintaining. 
In France they never exported their raw 
silk, because it was superior to the silk of 
all other countries; superior to what 
could be obtained from any part of Italy. 
France, as it appeared to him, was per- 
fectly right in adopting such a policy, 
and the propriety of it would only be 
denied by those who were attached to 
certain principles of political economy, to 
which they considered every thing else as 
subservient. If they were. sure that they 
would be doing a service to the manufac- 
turers themselves by the measure that was 
attempted in the course of the lastsession, 
he thought they should not be prevented 
by petitions from effecting the good 
which it was in their power to perform. 
The whole amount of the present measure 
was, that French silks should be permit- 
ted to come here; but the committee 
ought to know the state of the trade with 
which they were interfering. This coun- 
try sent no silk abroad that was not mixed 
with cotton or worsted, or manufactured 
in the shape of silk stockings. The duties 
from which the trade was to be relieved 
could only affect the home consumption ; 
and all that theright hon. gentleman propos- 
ed to do was, to let France have a part in 
supplying the consumption of this country. 
If this was done with a view to some 
general purpose, such as the establish- 
ment of some treaty of . commercial ar- 
rangement, he would be disposed to say——- 
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let the silk trade go, in order to procure 
usa free commerce with France. But, 
after all they had heard about free trade, 
the trade under the new regulations, if 
free atall , was only free upon one side: 
it went to let in a favourite manufacture 
of France, without any provision for reci- 
procity or compensation. . Not above two 

ears ago it was proposed to permit the 
Importation of thrown silk, which was 
Opposed at that time successfully, and 
now it was not even allowed to be. ware- 
housed.—[‘ It will be,” from Mr. Huskis- 
son.]—Mr. Baring, in continuation, said 
he spoke of what now was. The organ- 
zined silk then, was prepared in Italy at 
one half the price it cost here; and the 
right hon. gentleman was abandoning his 
own principle, as it left thethrowsterer his 
monopoly, and the manufacturer at his 
mercy. The right hon. gentleman migh 
know, from the conversation of the ladies’ 
maids to which he had alluded, what 
would be the consequence of his proposed 
measure. Why, all the shops of London 
would be full of French silks, which the 
ladies would prefer to English, and thus 
the English manufacturer would be ruin- 
ed. The essential part of this great ques- 
tion was, the power of the English manu- 
facturer to stand a competition with the 
manufacturer of other countries; and this 
part of the question had not been suffi- 
ciently inquired into. The House was 
proceeding too rapidly, and, he thought, 
might have learnt more caution from the 
check they received last session. There 
were several parties who had stated that 
the proposed measure would be injurious 
to: their interest ; therefore it was their 
business to make a more strict and ex- 
tended inquiry. The right hon. gentle- 
man said, that there was the Lords’ 
report; but he did not think that the evi- 
dence there given was that of people on 
whom we might rely. It never had been 
examined, however, even in that commit- 
tee, to what degree we could stand com- 
petition. His own opinion was, that those 
who proposed this new plan, were com- 

letely ruining the silk manufacture of 

ingland. They would find this out, 
when they had deprived thousands of poor 
manufacturers of their bread; and they 
would then endeavour, under the most dis- 
advantageouscircumstancestoretread their 
steps. He had minutely examined this 

uestion, in order, if possible, to cometoa 
different conclusion; but, after the. most 
serious consideration, he remained fixed in 
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the opinion which he had originally formed- 

Individuals, it seemed, had given the right 

hon. gentleman the utmost encouragement 

to proceed with this measure; but, how 

did it happen that there was not a single 

petition on the table in favour of. it? 

Mr. Huskisson—* The Manchester pe- 
tition.”] As the committee were likely 
to tolerate the resolutions of the right 
hon, gentleman, he was glad that he had 
got even one petition in favour of their 
adoption. The right hon. gentleman said, 
that at present the smuggler brings in 
French silks, at an insurance of 10 per 
cent, and he will put on a duty of 30 per 
cent, giving, in fact, the manufacturer a 
greater protection than he now enjoyed. 
But, had the right hon. gentleman 
never reflected on the protection afforded 
this manufacture by the proscription ? 
The moral feelings of the people of this 
country were so strong, that nine out of 
ten would not use the prohibited articles. 
The risk they ran of having them taken 
away operated asa bar to their using them. 
The French had the advantage over us in 
point of silk, in point of machinery, and 
from labour being cheaper. Once we had 
been told, that the application of English 
machinery would make up for dearness of 
labour; but now we were told, that our 
machinery was worse than that of the 
French, and that this was owing to our 
monopoly. And the mode, which the 
right hon. gentleman took to remedy this 
was, to open the English marketto French 
silks, manufactured under these advan- 
tageous circumstances! He would invite 
the competition of rivals, superior in ma~ 
chinery, superior in their dyes, and 
superior by the cheapness of labour ! 
The right hon. gentleman’s statement was, 
that owing to the shackles on the trade, or 
the inferiority of the workmen, or the 
dearness of labour, we were likely to lose 
this branch of manufacture, and to leave 
our rivals in clear possession of the mar- 
ket. Therefore the right hon. gentleman 
wished to alter the system and he pro- 
posed to allow a certain period before 
that alteration was finally adopted. But, 
what effect would this have? It would 
entirely paralyze the efforts of the ma- 
nufacturers. The whole manufacture of 
silk would be paralyzed until that time 
arrived, Noman would venture to go on 
with his business, until he knew defini- 
tively whether he could or could.” not 
safely enter intocompetition with France. 
— who had capitals embarked in the 
8 
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trade would not go on with the silk manu- | plentiful supply of the raw material should 
facture, until they could clearly see what } be within the reach of the manufacturer. 
result was likely to arise from their adven- | It would be futile, after they had dispirited 
turous spirit. He had very recently seen | and distressed the trade, to go about look- 
a gentleman of great respectability in the | ing for the raw. material, which the 
lobby, who informed him, that he would | should have secured at first. The se it 
have nothing more to do with the trade, | appeared was, to proceed to India for silk, 
until he saw what was likely to become of | and, at home, to set up a system of com~ 
the manufacturers, They would go into | petition with the French, ina manufacture 
this competition with faint hearts. The | our knowledge of which, the right hon. 
boldest of them would find no energy for | gentleman allowed to be in all respects 
competition; and, in consequence of their | inferior to that of our neighbours. He 
backwardness, all the labourers would be | again called on the committee to pause 
kept out ofwork. It was quite clear, that | and inquire, before they proceeded fur- 
the manufacturer would not depend even | ther. In that case, if they ruined those 
on the speech of the right hon. gentleman, | individuals, they would have some justifi- 
as conclusive proof that he would be a | cation to show; since they might say, what 
successful rival of the French. He would | they} could not at present do, that they 
therefore abstain from expending his | had erred after a mature consideration of 
capital, until he saw how the new system | the subject. Gentlemen might rest 
was likely to work. In his view of the | assured, that the moment this plan was 
question, it would be better, if ministers | promulgated, the great object of all those 
believed the principle to be good (for his | who had capitals embarked in the manu- 
own part, he looked upon it as good for | facture would be, to disentangle those 
nothing) to try it at once, to prove its | capitals: and those who had no capital, 
effects as soon as possible ; instead of | except their labour, would be left to 
leaving a trade in a dejected and lingering | struggle for themselves, and probably to 
state, month after month, until the period | perish for want of employment. 
arrived, when the great experiment must Mr. Wallace said, it was satisfactory 
be put to the test. They would have a | to find, that none of those gentlemen who 
fairer chance of succeeding, if they ab- | opposed the measure called in question 
stained from delay, which would only | the principles on which it was founded, 
have the effect of destroying the energy of | It was also a great satisfaction to him to 
the masters, and reducing the operative | find that it was chiefly opposed by gentle- 
class to utter hopelessness. None of the | men who represented places in which the 
circumstances adduced by the right hon. | silk trade was carried on, or which were 
gentleman in support of Ris plan afforded | connected with it; and such gentlemen, 
to the British manufacturer so much | it might be supposed, were some what 
peepee: of success’as the supply of East | influenced by their constituents, who al- 
ndia silk; and if, by a proper understand- | ways foresaw danger in every measure 
ing with the Court of Directors, who had | which went to interfere with their mono- 
now a sort of control over that article, | poly. They were subject to alarm, and 
they could throw the trade more open, it | were frightened at every approach which 
would certainly be an alteration of a bene- | was made to those privileges, within which 
ficial nature. At present, the trade in | they were intrenched. He didnot blame 
East India silk was carried on in such a | them, for every man was bound to defend 
way, as to prevent any person from dis- | what he supposed to be his own interest ; 
covering whether a finer description of | but this he thought should be a caution 
silk could or could not be procured from | to the House not to be too ready to act 
that country. The silk now imported was | on the alarms and apprehended dangers 
in general coarse, but articles ofa very | of the persons complaining. The House 
fine kind were sometimes imported ; from | had begun to act on the principle of giv- 
which it might be inferred, that a much | ing freedom of trade, not for the benefit 
finer description of silk might, if care were | of a few adventurers, but for the benefit 
taken, be procured. The trade was still, of the country at large, and of all persons 
however, in a very unsettled state, the concerned in trade. In the measure pro- 
court of Directors having blocked up and | posed, the House would only be acting 
impeded it. If, however ministers expect- | on principles which were found to be 
ed any good from this new measure, they | eminently advantageous in all other ma- 
ought to take care, in the outset, that a | nufactures; and he did not know why 
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that of silk should be an exception to the 
rules under which they flourished. The | 
‘hon. member had warned the House not | 
to try experiments; but this was not, | 
properly speaking, an experiment. The 
warning or the admonition, would be a 
good one if they were applying new prin- 
ciples and untried theories; but they 
were only applying principles which had 
been found, on many other occasions, to 
be of very great utility, to this trade, 
which was a prominent exception to the 
soundest rules. It wasa flourishing trade, 
he admitted; but it was flourishing for 
the individuals at the expense of the 
country—it was a monopoly kept up by 
levying an enormous tax on the whole 
country. There was no doubt that it 
might flourish independent of this, that 
the demand would increase, and the trade 
be augmented by a taste for silks extend- 
ing itself among the people. Thus em- 
er would be found for more hands, 
and a tax be remitted to the people. 
And no tax could be remitted so full of 
advantages as one which, while it left 
money in their pockets, gave them liberty, 
by extending the freedom of trade, to 
employ it. The hon. member had asked 
for the ground of our belief that the trade 
would increase when the prohibition 
should be removed. Did it not now flou- 
rish with a heavy tax laid on the raw 
material? The hon. gentleman said, too, 
_ that we bad no evidence but that which 

had been taken before the Lords. Did 
he forget, then, that that evidence was 
taken under an advantage never possessed 
by the House of Commons in such inqui- 
ries, and that every part of what was, 
there stated was sanctioned by the so- 
lemnity of an oath? He would only re- 
fer him to the evidence of Mr. Wilson, 
who was decidedly of opinion, that the 
cause why the silk manufacture in this 
country did not equal that of France was, 
the restrictions under which it laboured. 
He would also call to the hon. gentle- 
man’s recollection the report of the com- 
mittee of that House on foreign trade, in 
which Mr. Wilson had said, “that the 
principal reason why Great Britain could 
not compete with other nations was owing 
tothe duty. Before the war we possess- 
ed aconsiderable trade in silk; we now 
possess great advantages in our Indian 
silk, and if the trade were thrown open, 
we should supply the French market with 
this article’’ The silk of India was 
cheaper than the Italian silk; and if 


{ 
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there were no duty on the article, no pro- 
hibition, England would be the mart, not 
only for the raw material, but for the ma- 
nufactured article. Ifit were true, that 
we had had a considerable trade with a 
large duty, why should we despair of ac- 

ulring a greater trade when that duty 
should be abolished? What chance was 
there that France could compete with us 
in our own markets? It was, however, 
not proposed to allow the free importa- 
tion of French silks, but only to remove 
the prohibition and allow them to be im- 
ported on paying a duty of 30 per cent., 
which, in his opinion, was more than suf- 
ficient to counterbalance any advantages 
possessed by the French, even if they 
were rated much higher than they were by 
the hon. member for Taunton. The hon, 
member, as one of these advantages, had 
stated that labour was cheaper in France 
in the silk trade than in England. Con- 
cerning this particular trade he confessed 
he had no information; but he had lately 
seen a gentleman from that country, who 
was extensively engaged in the cotton 
manufacture, and he had questioned him 
on this subject. That gentleman was a 
very competent judge, and had himself 
been at Manchester making some inqui< 
ries; and he had assured him (Mr. Wal- 
lace), that the price of a day’s labour 
was certainly less in France than in Eng- 
land; but that so much less was done for 
that price in the former than in the latter 
country, that, on the whole, Jabour was 
cheaper here than there. It was that 
gentleman’s decided opinion, that manu- 
facturing operations at least in the cot- 
ton trade, were carried on at a less ex- 

ence in this country than in France. 

ow, he did not know why it should not 
be true also of the silk trade, unless the re- 
strictions to which that trade was exposed, 
and which, on a former occasion, it had 
been vainly attempted to get rid of, made 
the price of labour in it comparatively 
higher than in less restricted trades. As 
to our machinery not being equal to that 
of the French, it was very extraordinary, 
considering that in most other points our 
machinery was so superior to theirs. But 
every body knew what the effect of a mo- 
nopoly was. Where parties were secure 
against all competition, talents were sti- 
fled, and there was no motive for exer- 
tion. It was a fact, that, in numerous 
other articles we undersold the French; 
and it was also a fact, that in this one 
highly-favoured and protected article, 
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they were in some things superior to us. 
The greater cost of the article in our own 
country was, he believed, chiefly owing 
to the restrictions under which the trade 
laboured. For this reason, he did not ap- 
prove exactly of the time which his right 
hon. friend now proposed to give the ma- 
nufacturers: he thought it too long. It 
would be a disgrace to the country and a 
disgrace to the House, if they were now 
to depart, under any false notion of its 
being for the interest of the men, from 
those liberal principles which they had 
begun to act upon, and on the steady 
pursuit of which the prosperity of the 
country would greatly depend. He was 
particularly surprised at the quarter 
whence this opposition came; for he re- 
collected the hon, member for Taunton 
presenting a petition from a most respect- 
able body, praying for freedom of trade. 
He also recollected that, on that occasion, 
the hon. member had supported the prayer 
of that petition very energetically, and 
had used the same language as to parti- 
cular prohibitions which he (Mr. W.) now 
held, and was now ready, according to 
the hon, member’s recommendation, to 
act upon. By taking away prohibition, 


we kept the manufacturers under the con- | 


stant check of a possible competition, and 


encouraged them to be watchful after all , 
those improvements which could ensure | 


them the command of the market. By 
such a measure we should have better and 
cheaper commodities ; and, so far from 
having any thing to dread from the com- 
petition of France in our own markets, we 


should be enabled to extend our trade to | 


all parts of the world. 

Mr. Butterworth suggested the propriety 
of extending the same assistance to the 
manufacturer, as was intended in the pro- 


posed plan to be given to the merchant, | 
with respect tothe stock on hand. There | 
should be no difference as to the allowance | 


of the drawbacks on the duties paid be- 
tween either description, as, in his judg- 
ment, their claims to consideration stood 
upon equal grounds. 

Mr. W, Peel said, he was persuaded that 
the silk trade would feel fully satisfied 
with the proposition of government, as 
expressed in the statement of his right 
hon. friend. The remission of the duties 
on the raw silk would considerably in- 
crease, he had no doubt, the profits of the 
trade, without at all injuring the revenue. 

Mr. Davenport did not see any simila- 
rity between the manufacture of cotton 
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and that of silk, on which so much stress 
had been laid in the opening statement of 
his right hon. friend. No higher test of 
sincerity could be given of the real opi- 
nion of the silk manufacturers, as to the 
injury the repeal of the prohibitory system 
would inflict upon them, than their will- 
ingness to give up the proposed remission 
of the duties, amounting to 450,000/., ra- 
ther than have their present situation dis- 
turbed. He begged to recommend to 
his right hon. friend to extend the in- 
terval to another year; such a space of 
time ; to use a phrase borrowed from the 
trade itself, would allow them to * wind 
up their bottom.” 

Mr. Ellice observed, that in discussing 
this question, the committee should re- 
collect, that the experiment proposed was 
about to be made upon that branch of 
our manufacture, which was the least 
competent to bear a rivalry. Indeed, it 
was admitted by the right hon. gentlemen 
opposite, that we were inferior to that 
very nation, with which we were called 
upon to compete, both in machinery, la- 
bour, and the price of labour: in short, 
that we were, in every ingredient of the 





manufacture, at a considerable distance 
behind France. But, it was said, that 
there would be, in the duties left on the 
importation of the French silks, a suffi- 
cient protection against the smuggler. 
Now, that was what he denied. The 
great security against the smuggling 
these goods lay, not in the chance of 
capture at sea, but in the power of con- 
fiscating them after they had been intro- 
duced, and wherever they could be 
traced. Allow them once to be im- 
| ported; let them once be permitted to 
| be put in the shops of Dover; and no- 
|thing could prevent their circulation 
through every part of the kingdom. It 
was from the conviction, that it was im- 
possible to give our .manufacture that 
protection which was essential to its ex- 
istence, that he opposed the proposition. 
Besides, the right hon, gentlemen oppo- 
site were not consistent with their own 
principles. They kept up a duty of 7s. 
6d. on the importation of thrown silk, 
though from that silk the ribbon branch of 
the trade was made entirely.. To enable 
our manufacturers to compete with France, 
we should begin with the reduction of 
that duty. But, though he dreaded the 
sudden change now, as most likely to be 
attended with ruin to the silk manufac- 
ture, yet he did not doubt that the time 
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would arrive when that manufacture—at 
all events in the home market—would 
have no reason to fear any competition 
with foreigners. Nay, before the opening 
of thetrade, from the progressive improve- 
ment in machinery, the probable reduc- 
tion in taxation, the consequent facility 
in defraying the price of labour, that 
such an improvement would be made, as 
would considerably diminish the dangers 
of such a change.— Much stress had been 
laid by the right hon. gentleman at the 
head of the Board of Trade, on the suc- 
cessful progress of the cotton branch; 
and thence it had been inferred, that the 
silk manufacture, under similar circum- 
stances, must make a similar advance. In 
answer to such inference, he would deny 
the existence of any analogy. What, he 
would ask, had given such a successful 
impetus to the cotton manufacture? Was 
it not the extraordinary monopoly which 
a war of twenty-five years duration had 
given to trade and commerce? Had not, 
in consequence of that monopoly, the 
growth of cotton increased considerably 
both in America and China? Would any 
man say, that a similar state of things ex- 
tended such an influence to the silk ma- 
nufacture? He would not say, though 
he did not admit it to the extent claimed 
by the right hon. gentleman, that a very 
great improvement had not been made 
within late years, with respect to the use 
of machinery as applicable to the silk ma- 
nufacture; but to compare it with the 
progress which had been made in the 
cotton trade was preposterous. 
to the condition of the manufacturer 


under the proposed alteration, he could | 


not see why a difference was to be made 
between him and the merchant. The 
right hon. gentleman, however, had pro- 
vided for the one and not for the other. 
He (Mr. Ellice) would provide for both. 
He would put a case, and one that he 
knew to be real—suppose a manufacturer, 
from the desire of keeping a number of 
his workmen employed, had manufactured 
a larger stock of goods than the immediate 
demand needed—say to the amount of 40 
or 50,000/.—upon what rule of equity or 
fair dealing was such a man to be over- 
looked, while an allowance—a fair allow- 
ance, he admitted—was made to the mer- 
chant? What justice could there be in 
levying a fine of 5,000/. on the former? 
It was contended, that such consequences 
were the common and ordinary effects of 
alterations in trade and commerce. That 





Now, as | 
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he altogether denied. It was no common 
case. It could not be considered so, 
when a proposition was made of a reduc- 
tion of 25 per cent on the raw material. 
To give to persons thus circumstanced 
the power to export, the liberty to bond, 
was no remedy for such a great griev- 
ance. The committee should bear in 
mind the heavy duties which such per- 
sons had already paid out of their capital. 
It was also to be apprehended, as they 
approached the period of opening the 
trade, that the masters naturally attentive 
to their own interests, would make such ar- 
rangements as must produce a stagnation 
in the trade. Such an effect must neces- 
sarily interfere with the employment of 
the operatives in a way that might lead to 
very disastrous results.. Adverting to the 
great question of free trade, he would say, 
that the wisest course would have been, to 
have commenced with the corn laws—those 
greatest infractions of the principles which 
the right hon. gentleman had so ably vindi- 
cated. If those laws were taken off, and 
the taxes lightened upon the necessaries 
of life, England might then indeed be in 
a condition toenter into that contest for 
which at present she was incompetent. 
No question, the time allowed would do 
a great deal of good. Improvements 
might be made in our machinery, and in 
the management of our silk manufacture 
generally. And, as he looked forward 
still to the possibility of our beating 
France in the coarser branches of the 
trade, he thought that some stipulation 
should have been made for her taking 
our coarser silks in return for our per- 
mitting the importation of her fine ones. 
Mr. Littleton confessed, that his opi- 
nion on the question had been altered by 
what had fallen from the right hon. presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. He thought 
it would be convenient, however, as a 
protection against smuggling, that every 
French piece of silk that was imported 
should be stamped at the Custom-house. 
Mr. Ellice put it once more to the right 
hon. gentleman, whether he would not 
give some assurance as to the immense 
manufactured stock on hand. That stock 
had been accumulated, the greater part 
of it, merely from a wish to keep the 
workmen in employ through the winter. 
The debate would go forth in a far more 
gratifying shape to the public, if some in- 
timation were given that their just claims 
would be considered. 
Mr. Whitmore confessed, that with 
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every disposition to weigh the arguments 
of those who opposed the plan of the 
chancellor of the Exchequer, he had not 
heard any thing calculated to shake its 
validity. To talk of reciprocity was itself 
a great fallecy. A manufacturing coun- 
try had nothing to look to but its imports; 
and as we neither grew nor produced 
gold or silver, the increase of those im- 
ports could only arise from the increased 
sale of our own manufactures. Solicitous 
as he had ever been for a free trade in 
corn, he never would admit, because on 
that article we continued a restrictive po- 
licy, that therefore we ought not to adopt 
a free system with respect to other 
branches of manufacture. 

Mr. Hume added his entreaties to those 
of his friends, that the right hon. gentle- 
man would give some consideration to 
the grievance which must be suffered by 
those who had large stocks. He was not 
hostile to the measure of the chancellor 
of the Exchequer, but he had spoken with 
several merchants, who assured him that 
their losses would not be less than from 
7,000/. to 10,000/. upon their stock. It 
never could be the object of government 
to oppress individuals; and the amount 
of duties, were they to be remitted on 

oods uncut, could not be felt as any 
oss by the country. 

Colonel Davies urged the necessity of 
remitting the duties paid for stock on hand. 
If they were willing to allow a drawback 
on exports for the foreign market, why 


not also on the goods intended for home | q 


consumption ? 

Mr. Butterworth thought that 7s. 6d., 
the duty proposed to be left upon thrown 
silk, ill-proportioned to the disadvantage 
which the manufacturers would encounter 
from the repeal of the prohibitions, 

Mr. Haldimand said, that there ought 
certainly to be an allowance for the stock 
on hand. The trade was generally con- 
ducted by highly respectable persons. 
There could be no difficulty in adjusting 
the drawback according to the real value. 
An oath might be administered in doubt- 
ful cases. It might be useful for the 
House to know in what light the French 
manufacturers looked upon this measure 
as it regarded their interests. The hon. 
gentleman then read a letter from a Lyons 
manufacturer, dated 24th February, in 
the original. But as there seemed to be 
some. difficulty in the mode of communi- 
cation, he proceeded to translate a few 


sentences. The letter imported, that the 
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writer had heard of the intended repeal 
of the prohibitions, which he attributed 
to the confidence of the British minister 
in the state of the home manufacture, ad- 
mitted to have taken a spring forward 
since 1814. His correspondent, how- 
ever, seemed to expect great advantages 
to the trade of Lyons Seas the repeal. 
For his own part, he thought that the pe- 
riod of two years would be a sufficient 
security against any disadvantages which 
could be contemplated by those who op- 
posed the measure. He believed, that, 
in a certain degree, the French and the 
English manufacturers, in the views they 
had taken, were both wrong. The mea- 
sure deserved the support of the House. 

Mr. T. Wilson thought that there had 
been so much of good will and such a 
spirit of conciliation shown by ministers 
in their endeavours to meet the views of 
all parties, that it would be best to with- 
draw any opposition, and trust to their 
considerate mode of conduct for some 
relief as to the duties already paid for 
stock on hand. 

Mr. Philips urged the necessity of 
taking off the duties from the dyeing 
materials. 

Mr. Alderman Heygate could not con- 
ceive what satisfaction the manufacturers 
were to derive from the postponement of 
two years and a quarter, which only put 
the danger off for that time. He trusted, 
however, that they would use the oppor- 
tunity for preparing against the conse- 
uences, which would surely arrive at the 
end of that time. For his part, he pro- 
tested against the proposition of free 
trade, unless they were prepared [hear, 
hear !}—he repeated it, he considered free 
trade, so called, as the greatest curse 
which could be inflicted on the country— 
unless they were prepared to go through 
with it by abolishing the corn laws; 
and that could not be done without en- 
dangering the very existence of the land- 
ed interest. 

Mr. Huskisson wished that he could 
see his way, in making an allowance for 
the stock on hand, which he confessed 
might, in strict equity, be necessary. But 
he had been informed, that the trade ge- 
nerally thought that the time to be allow- 
ed before the carrying of this measure 


| into operation, would secure them from 


any considerable loss. He would con- 
cede thus much, that if upon considera- 
tion he could find out some mode of ar- 
rangement to meet that part of the sub- 
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, he would be most anxious to adopt 
It, especially if he.should also find, that 
it would produce little or no inconveni- 
ence, 

Mr. Ellice, after the handsome as- 
surance of the right hon. gentleman, that 
he would give some consideration to the 
question of duties paid for stock on hand, 
entreated his hon. friends to withdraw their 
opposition to the resolution: for, as the 
measure would then stand, the publishing 
of it out of doors would do good, and 
tend to conciliate all parties. 

Mr. Haldimand advised that there 
should be no division. 

The resolution was then put and 
carried. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, March 9. 

- Crerx or PartiaMent.] The Earl of 
Liverpool rose, pursuant to notice, tomove 
for the appointment of a select committee 
toinquire into the present state of the office 
of Clerk of Parliament, and into the best 
- means of hereafter regulating it. It was 
not his intention, he said, to trouble their 
lordships with any observations. It would 
be the object of the committee to inquire 
into this office, with a view of putting it 
on a permanent footing. The committee 
would have some little conflicting inter- 
ests to attend to, but there was no doubt 
it would do justice to all parties. 

Earl Grosvenor observed, that no im- 
mediate advantage to the public would 
arise from this measure; but their lord- 
ships must be aware, that a very consider- 
able saving might take place on the de- 
cease of the person who now held the 
office. The noble earl then alluded to the 
office of Remembrancer of the Exchequer. 
Notwithstanding the regulation for the 
abolition of that office, a person had re- 
cently been appointed to it. 

The Earl of Liverpool reminded their 
lordships, that with respect to the offices 
of the Exchequer, the law which had been 
poet for their abolition authorized the 

ords of the Treasury to make what re- 
gulations they thought necessary in them. 
This had been done as far as possible in 
these offices. With regard to the Re- 
membrancer of the Exchequer, it had, 
been found necessary to put it on a new 
footing; but before it should be finally 
regulated, it was the wish of the barons 
of the Exchequer to ascertain precisely 
what ought to be done with it, and for 
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that purpose a gentleman had been ap- 
pointed to.execute the necessary duties, 
but without a salary. - 

The motion was then agreed to. 


APPELLATE JuRIsDICTION.] Lord 
Calthorpe said, he would take the oppor- 
tunity of adverting to a subject in which 
the interest ofthe public, and the honour 
and dignity of their lordships’ House were 
deeply concerned. He alluded to the 
new atrangement which had been made by 
their lordships for hearing appeals. This 
arrangement he had heard complained of 
within doors, and unsparingly censured 
out of doors, and not one word any where, 
either in doors or out of doors, in its 
favour exeept that it had promoted the 
convenience of their lordships. To him it 
appeared that this arrangement had done 
much to take from the country that con- 
fidence which it had once placed in the 
appellant jurisdiction of their lordships’ 
House. The first circumstance which, in 
his opinion, made this measure derogatory 
to their dignity was, that a commission 
had issued, naming the highest tribunal 
of the empire, to try causes in the absence 
of the highest judge. The whole ar- 
rangement was, in his lordship’s opinion, 
a great error; inasmuch as it permitted 
an inferior judge to sit where only the 
highest judge of the land had before pre- 
sided, He was far from saying this with 
any wish to censure the learned lord who 

resided in the absence of the noble and 
earned lord on the woolsack, or in any 
way to depreciate his merits; but he could 
not have the high authority of the lord 
chancellor.. The arrangement besides 
created a great anomaly; which, though 
a temporary regulation had obviated it 
with regard to England, was in some mea- 
sure true with regard to Scotland—the 
anomaly of bringing the decisions of a 
superior judge before an inferior judge, 
by appeal. This was the case with the 
Scotch courts, the decisions of which were 
brought for revisal before an individual 
inferior to the lord president in judicial 
authority, and which had never before 
been subjected but to the revision of the 
authority of the lord high chancellor. 
The arrangement was, in his opinion, 
therefore founded on wrong principle, 
as far as regarded the presiding judge; 
and he thought it equally wrong as far as 
regarded the judicial colleagues of the 
learned lord who was to preside. Those 
noble lords were not brought here to at- 
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tend to the whole of the pleadings, but, 
according to the regulations,: came on 
certain days, and those regulations went 
upon the principle, that noble lords would 
attend only one day. It was optional for 
noble lords to attend beyond that day, 
or not. In fact, except on extraordinary 
occasions, hardly any peers attended, but 
the two who were ordered. It was true, 
the regulations of the House did not pro. 
hibit their being present; but, if they 
attended through the whole of a case, it 
was not owing to the regulations, but to 
their own choice. Such an arrangement 
could not but tend to lower the high au- 
thority of the House in the eyes of the 
country ; and he thought it worthy of the 
attention of their. lordships to consider if, 
for the sake of some little convenience, 
they should run so great arisk, Then, 
adverting to another subject, his lordship 
said, it was not only as a judicial, but as 
a legislative assembly, that he feared their 
lordships were sinking in the estimation 
of the public. In the early part of the 
session, it was plain to all the world, that 
their lordships, in their legislative capa- 
city, met day after day only to adjourn. 
‘The course of business in that House, and 
the manner of disposing of bills, was not 
such as to give due legislative considera- 
tion to the measures which received the 
approbation of their lordships. The ex- 
traordinary restriction thrown on the power 
of that House to originate bills, was, he 
believed, one cause of the impediments 
to their proceedings. This restriction did 
not apply to bills only for levying money, 
but also to bills effecting changes, the ad- 
vantages of which were universally allowed. 
These restrictions at present went a great 
deal further than was warranted by the 
constitutional jealousy which it might 
become the other House to entertain. He 
stated this with less reserve, because he 
had a high respect for the authority of 
the other House ; but at the same time it 
did appear to him, that their lordships 
were seriously aggrieved thereby. But, if 
at the early part of the session they had 
nothing to do, at its close the bills came 
up from the other House in such numbers, 
that their lordships had no alternative but 
to accede to or reject them without due 
examination. ‘Te business of legislation 
was therefore only half done, by that House 
being deprived of half its power. Other 
serious evils also arose from this mode of 
carrying .on the public business. The 
dignity of both Houses of parliament was 
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lowered; and the country at large was 
proportionably injured. It was perfectly 
evident, that the members of their lord- 
ships’ House were deprived of that great 
advantage, which was one of the. most 
distinguished privileges of all men in a 
country like this; namely, that of con- 
tributing by their exertions, equally with 
their fellow-citizens, to the public welfare. 

The Earl of Liverpool thought it neces- 
sary to offer a few words on the observa- 
tions of the noble lord. Though the re- 
marks which had fallen from the noble 
lord did not apply in any degree to the 
motion before their lordships, it was of 
some consequence that the first part.of 
his lordship’s speech should not pass with- 
out observation. The noble lord had 
chosen to attack the regulatiou with re- 
gard to appeals, which he had described 
as having nothing to recommend it but 
their lordships’ convenience. Their lord- 
ships did not, however, need to be told, 
that that regulation was not adopted until 
after long and deliberate consideration. 
Complaints were numerous of the number 
of appeals which were undecided from all 
parts of the united kingdom, particularly 
from one part; and to remedy this and 
to do justice, was the motive for the re- 
gulation. It was not adopted from any 
summary view of the matter, nor out. of 
deference to any individual opinion, but 
it arose out of the recommendation of a 
committee appointed by their Jordships 
from both sides of the House ; and a com- 
mittee more divested of passion or pre- 
judice it was not possible to select. .There 
were in. it some of the most distinguished 
members of their lordships’ House, and 
some noble lords intimately connected 
with that part of the united kingdom from 
which the greatest number of appeals 
came. The plan adopted came recom- 
mended by that committee, and it was 
not adopted until after long and anxious 
consideration. The committee was not 
closed against any proposition which 
might originate either with their lordships 
or with other persons, and the plan which 
was adopted was the best that could be 
found to effect the object. The great ob- 
ject proposed to be attained by the regu- 
lation was, to do justice to the appellants, 
who called for the decision of the House 
on their cases, and more particularly to 
those of that part of the united kingdom in 
which thegreatestarrear wasfound. There 
certainly was some difference of opinion 
as to the mode proposed in the committee, 
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but there was no difference of opinion as 
to.the necessity of getting rid of the arrear 
of appeals by some means or other. Their 
lordships must be aware, that a commis- 
sion of inquiry into the administration of 
justice in Scotland was going on. The 
report of that commission would soon be 
Jaid before parliament, and he hoped that, 
in consequence of its recommendation, 
measures would be adopted to lessen the 
number of appeals. But, if their lord- 
ships were even certain that the system 
of administering justice in Scotland was 
perfect, still it would be necessary to get 
rid of the existing arrear of appeals. With 
respect to the diseredit into which the 
noble lord was afraid the judicial authority 
of the House would be brought, he could 
not see how that was likely to be the re- 
sult of an evident wish to do justice. As 
to the objection taken to the mode of se- 
curing the attendance of peers, he con- 
ceived it to be of little weight. He must 
maintain, that whether three lords or 
thirty were present, the decision which 
they came to was the decision of the 
House, and was as complete as if every 
noble lord was in his place when it was 
made. By the regulations made for their 
lordships’ government, three peers con- 
stituted a House ; and, by the regulations 
of the Commons, forty members must be 

resent before that House was formed. 
But, was it ever meant by these regula- 
tions that the numbers required to be pre- 
sent at the commencement of a sitting 
must continue until its close, or until the 
business before them was concluded ? 
There certainly was no obligation of that 
kind. A limited number was necessary 
in either House to set the proceedings a- 
going, and to continue them; but it was 
not expected that the same individuals 
should always be present. Though cer- 
tain lords were summoned to attend on 
the hearing of appeals, it was not to be 
supposed that no other noble lords were 

resent. Those to whose judgment, in 
matters of that kind, the House was ac- 
customed to pay respect were generally 
in their places. A noble and learned 
friend of his (lord: Redesdale), who was 
exempted on account of his age, and whose 
name: had not been drawn, nevertheless 
almost constantly gave his’attendance on 
appeals. Infact, the proceedings in ap- 
peals: went on: precisely as'before, every 
member of the House being at liberty to 
attend if he pleased: the‘ only difference 
was, that measures’ were now taken to 
' VOL. X. 
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‘secure a House of peers. He hoped: 
for the credit and honour of the House: 
whatever might be thought of the 
plan abstractedly, that now it was esta- 
blished, their lordships would give it afair 
trial, 

Lord Holland agreed with the noble 
lord opposite, that the subject had at the 
time been fairly discussed ; still he felt it 
incumbent on him, after what had fallen 
from the noble lord, to say a few words. 
It was true that the plan had not been 
adopted tiil after a long consideration ; 
and, although he had not the honour to 
be a member of that committee which 
had been so deservedly eulogised by the 
noble lord, he believed i€ had fulfilled 
its functions with great zeal. In justice, 
however, to himself, and to thé noble lord 
who had first addressed them, he must 
say, thatwhen hecame toconsider the plan 
proposed, it did appear to him the most 
unparliamentary resolution that had ever, 
within his reeollection, passed that House. 
It was more directed against the honour 
and dignity of parliament, than any pro- 
ceeding adapted in “his time. This 
was the first instance in ‘which the 
House, acting as the highest tribunal in 
the country, had declared to the public, 
that justice was administered here by one 
man. This was the first time the House 
had been laid prostrate at the feet of 
learned lords, and the first time it had 
been announced, that all the other peers 
were mere cyphers, attending to make up 
a House. This was the first time that in- 
dividual peers were to be regularly called 
on to discharge a duty which belonged to 
all. He did not object to the measure on 
account of any inconvenience to which it 
might subject noble lords, but he protested 
against the principle of calling on indi- 
vidual members to discharge the dut 
which was common to all their lordships. rf 
was pregnant with destruction to them in 
their united capacity to act ona principle 
like this. For the measure, too, there 
seemed to be no other reason tlian conve- 
niency. It was the ratio suasoria, as well 
as the ratio justtfica. The more he re- 
flected’ on this plan, the stronger he felt 
the desire to censure it. If such a pro- 
ceeding were neccesary,’ it should’ have 
been a legislative measure, and not a reso= 
lution of that House: It was an altera- 
tion in the judicature of thie” country. 
After reflecting much on! the matter, le 
was ‘persuaded that’ it would have’ been 
ws to have made: a breach-in a princi« 
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ple of the constitution, by making a per- 
manent committee of that House an appel- 
late tribunal for hearing of Scotch ap- 
_peals, than thus, by a resolution of their 
own, break through the forms of the 
House, and thereby forfeiting the respect 
of the country. It was true that in 
coming toa decision, they had the bene- 
fit of the learning of the noble lord on 
the woolsack; and it was true that the 
House would come to no decision without 
paying a due respectto the opinions of the 
other learned lords in the House. But he 
knew of no distinction between learned and 
unlearned lords; they were all peers in 
parliament, whether they sat on a wool- 
sack or on a bench; but now, for the 
first time, this resolution respecting the 
hearing of appeals informed the public, 
that there were distinctions among them— 
that it was not the body of the peers who 
gave judgment, but other persons who at- 
tended and decided for them. He knew 
it would be said, that it had always been 
so—that the decisions were formerly given 
by the law lords who attended—but the 
difference was very great, when the fact 
was so distinctly exposed. Every man in 
the country was now informed of the man- 
ner in which this business was managed, 
and knew perfectly well that one noble 
Jord was summoned to hear an appeal on 
the Monday, and another noble lord to 
hear the continuance of the same appeal 
on the Tuesday. He did not mean to 
say that any practical injustice was done 
- to the appellants by this regulation; but 


what he objected to was, the exposure | 


which it created, and which, as a member 
of that House, in which he had spent a 
considerable part of his time to make it 
useful to the country, he could not but 
deplore. Indeed, he would not now have 
said what he had stated on this subject, 
had he not felt it to be his duty to support 
the observations of the noble lord who 
had so justly decribed the manner in 
which the House was lowering itself in 
the public opinion. The noble earl oppo- 
site had stated that this measure was 
merely a temporary one. He sincerely 
hoped that it would prove so. He hoped 
that the result of the commission in Scot- 
land would soon enable their lordships to 
return to the ancient, regular, and whole- 
some practice. _The commissioners would 
deserve well of the House and of the 
country, if they should be the means of 
correcting the present irregularities in the 
appellant jurisdiction of the House, and 
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rendering it palatable. As it now stood, its 
exercise appeared a sort of juggle. One 
person heard and another decided a cause, 
or rather the same person both heard and 
decided, and the others attended merely 
for form. 

The Earl of Harrowby said, that the 
noble lord who had lastaddressed their lord- 
ships had declared, now that the plan 
was adopted, that he would do what he 
could to make it palatable to the public, 
and yet he seemed by his speech anxious 
only to make it unpalatable. In point of 
practice, the system which the noble 
lords opposite condemned worked well ; 
for since the short time it had been estab- 
lished nineteen causes had been disposed 
of. The only difference made by this 
regulation was, that the attendance of 
noble lords was no longer voluntary, 
which if it displeased those who were 
obliged to attend, saved the suitors who 
formerly came to the bar, and found no 
person to administer justice, a great deal 
of expense. The noble lord said, it was 
absurd for a peer to come during the mid- 
dle of a cause; but this took place before, 
and would again take place, whether their 
lordships attended voluntarily or not. As 
to the observations made by the noble 
lord who brought on this discussion, of 
judgments being pronounced by an infe- 
rior judge, it was not to be expected that 
placing a man on the woolsack would in- 
spire him with knowledge; and, though 
their lordships were accustomed to place 
high and deserved confidence in the noble 
and learned lord-who had so long sat on 
the woolsack, it was not therefore a le- 
gitimate conclusion, that no'other could 
be confided in. In fact also, it was not a 
novelty. For during the indisposition of 
the noble and learned lord, a commission 
had more than once issued, and causes 
had been decided there, under the presi- 
dency of persons whom the noble lord 
called inferior judges. [The noble earl 
addressed the House at much greater 
length, but we were only able now and 
then to gather the meaning of a sen- 
tence ]. 

The Earl of Darnley wished to direct 
the attention of the House to that part 
of the noble lord’s speech who had first 
addresssed them, which referred to the 

roceedings of their lordships in their 
egislative capacity. He had frequently 
called the attention of their lordships to 
this subject, and entreated ‘them to wipe 
of this stain. Some method, he thought, 


sagen 
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| in some instances, of ousting the school- 


might be adopted of apportioning the la- 

bours of their lordships more equally over 

the session, so that in the early part of it, 

they might not meet merely to adjourn, 

and inthe latter part be so hurried, that busi- 

ness was disposed of without examination. 
The motion was agreed to. 








HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, March 9. 

EpucaTion oF CatHoLic Poor 
in IRELAND—PETITION OF CATHOLIC 
Bisnors.] Mr. Grattan rose to present 
a petition from the Catholic Bishops and 
Clergy of Ireland, signed most respectably 
by men of exemplary piety and learning. 
They allege, thatthe funds appropriated by 
parliament to the Education of the Poor in 
Ireland amount to a very large sum; but 
they complain that from the manner they 
are. regulated in their distribution, the 
practice is at variance with the principles 
of the roman catholic religion. The in- 
discriminate use of the Bible in the 
schools, which is uniformly insisted upon, 
is. what these petitioners allege to be 
opposed to their doctrine. Their im- 
pression was, that as a very great pro- 
portion of the Irish poor are catholics, 
the education of their own poor ought 
to be under the superintendance of the 
Catholic clergy ; and, consequently, a 


proportion of the charitable funds at 


their disposal. These funds, it would 
be recollected, amounted to 70,000/. 
When, last session, the Protestant char- 
ter schools were under consideration, it 
appeared to be the general feeling, that 
a very considerable alteration ought to 
be made. From the year 1800 to 1817, 
the grants voted by parliament to these 
schools, amvunted to nearly half a mil- 
lion ; and yet, with such vast means, the 
House would learn with surprise, that 
only 2,000 individuals had been edu- 
cated in them. But, the great grievance 
of which the petitioners appeared to 
complain was, the system under which 
the Kildare-street Association was ma- 
naged. The funds of that institution, 
which had increased from 4,000/. per 
annum, to 7,000/. were misappropriated 
excessively. Schoolmasters, who availed 
themselves. of such a grant, were-bound, 
by. a written obligation, to divest them- 
selves ofall superintendance and power 
in the school, and the Protestant minister, 
as, the petitioners allege, possessed the 
power of -regulating the schools; and, 
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master. These subjects were of great 
importance; and, in the present state of 
Ireland, he prayed both the House and 
his majesty’s government to weigh well 
the necessity of considering the con- 
dition of the great body of the people, 
in the application of the funds destined 
for the education of the people. His 
right hon. friend (sir J. Newport) had 
moved for the productiou of certain re- 
turns. When these were before the 
House, he would move for a committee, 
to take into consideration the distribution 
of the funds appropriated to that ob- 
ject ; and to that committee it was his 
intention to have the present petition 
referred. 

Mr. Goulburn said, tuat as there would 
occur future opportunities for the dis- 
cussion of the points referred to in the 
petition, he should at present express 
his entire dissent from the principle laid 
down by the petitioners, namely, that a 
separate fund should be set aside for 
the education of the Irish catholic poor: 
Heretofore it was considered by the hon. 
gentleman who introduced the petition, 
and by those with whom he generally 
acted, that the great object of such ex- 
ertions should be to correct, as far as it 
was possible, the many causes that led 
to separation and disunion in Ireland, 
and to substitute principles of union and 
conciliation, in their place. On what 
grounds the new view taken that night 
by the hon. gentleman was founded, he 
was at a loss to discover; but he felt 
that he was fortified by the repeated 
declarations in that. House, that such a 
system of separation would never be 
sanctioned, Was it pretended that the 
Kildare Association refused grants to the 
catholic schools? Nosuch a charge, he 
was convinced, could be established. The 
only restriction in the issue of such 
grants was, that the Scriptures should be 
read in such schools without note or com- 
ment. ‘That was the only restriction; 
and it had been sanctioned. over and over 
again by the voice of parliament. Where 
there were so many points of doctrine 
on which the protestants and catholics 
differed, surely it was- of importance to 
fix on one main principle in which all 
christians agreed. Was it pretended that 
the catholics of Ireland were unwilling te 
avail themselves of these grants? The 
returns gave the answer to such a charge. 
Let the House look at the state of Ireland 
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before and since the Kildare-street Society 
was founded, and then they wouldascertain 
the progressive improvement. In place 
of any indisposition there was the greatest 
sulicitude on the part of the people, even 
in Munster, where the population was 
for the most part catholic, to avail them- 
selves of the means of education. 

Sir J. Newport lamented that this pe- 
tition had been presented before the 
whole subject had been investigated by a 
committee. So long ago as June last, he 
had moved for a variety of papers, illus- 
trative of the subject. To that motion 
no return had been made, and on the 9th 
of last month he had renewed his motion; 
when it was ordered by the House, that 
the papers should be furnished forthwith. 
This neglect in complying with the orders 
of the House, was extremely culpable. 
His object, in moving for the papers in 
the last session was, that they might be | 
ready at the commencement of the pre- 
sent, to be communicated to a committee 
for the purpose of investigating the whole 
merits of the case. After an inquir 
such as that to which he had alluded, it 


Mr. J. Smith concurred in strongly re~ 
commending the furtherance of the objects 
of the Kildare-street Society. 

Mr. Plunkett observed, that whatever 
difference of opinion might exist with re+ 
gard to the form of the petition, all per-. 
sons must agree in the great respectabi- 
lity of the petitioners, and that their 
wishes must always be entitled to the ut~ 
most attention. On the subject of form, 
however, he thought his hon. friend be- 
hind him: mistaken. It was, clear to him 
that the petitioners did not assume any 
corporate character. They merely called 
themselves “ the undersigned Roman Ca- 
tholic Bishops.” Now, the fact was, that a 
Catholic bishop in Ireland was as much a 
bishop as a Protestant bishop. He wasa 
bishop of the Christian Church. He was: 
competent to confer ordination. Nay, 
were any one of them to conform to the 
Protestant faith, he would instantly be- 
come a bishop of the Protestant church. 
One word as to the facts of the case. The: 
opinions which had been expressed by the 
hon. members for Waterford and Mid- 
hurst were entirely his own. He entirely 





appeared to him that it might be very prac- | 
ticable to place the subject on a footing | 
satisfactory and conciliatory to both par- | 
ties; but he deprecated any discussion of | 
» the question, until such an inquiry had 
been completed. The Catholic body | 
complained that they had not any part in | 
the management of the funds in question. 
The trustees of Maynooth college were 
of both persuasions; why, therefore, 
might not the managers of these funds be 
so too? He trusted that both parties 
would moderate their temper, allay their 
prejudices, and approach one another in 
a way calculated to diffuse the blessings 
of education throughout the country. 


Mr. Dawson objected to the form of | 


the petition, and to the Catholic bishops 
of Ireland considering themselves as a 
Corporation. With respect to education 
in Ireland, it was increasing among all 
elasses, Catholic and Protestant. Tracing 
the operations of the Kildare-street Soci- 
ety, in that respect, he stated, that in 
1773 there were in the west and south- 
west parts of Ireland but eight schools; 
that in 1816 there were 800; and that 
now in 1824, there were 1,122. When 
the subject came to be discussed, it would 
be proved incontestibly, that of all the in- 
stitutions of a similar kind in Ireland 
which had received the assistance of par- 


agreed also in some of the allegations of 
the petition. He agreed in the great im- 
portance of education, and he agreed in 
the still greater importance of making re- 
ligious. instruction the basis of al] educa- 
tion. Every other notion on the subject 
was chimerical and: impracticable. To 
make education rest on amoral basisalone, 
was not only useless but absolutely per- 
nicious. Nothirig, however, was, in his 
opinion, more to be deprecated than the 
separation of the schools in Ireland. But, 
if the union of morals and religion was to 
be converted into an instrument of pro- 
selytism, that. was another question. How 
far that had been attempted, would be a 
fit subject for inquiry ; as well as how far 
it might be practicable to separate the 
moral from tle religious instruction in the 
same school. 

Mr. Abercromby observed, that if he 
were asked whether he approved the sys- 
tem of reading the Bible in these schools 
without note or comment, he should: 
answer ‘“ Yes.” Great good had been 
effected where this was the practice ; es- 
pecially in the south of Ireland. It was 
extremely perilous, however, to-allow the 
subject to become a matter of public dis- 
cussion under the present circumstances ; 
and therefore, without, ofcourse, ascribing 
the slightest blame to the presentation of 





liament, there was not one so deserving 
as the Kildare-street Society. 


the petition, he regretted that it had been. 
L 
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presented ; because, if once they came to 
debate the subject, or to Sean the pre- 
tensions of both. parties, with whatever 
calmness such a discussion might be en- 
tered upon, very serious differences were 
likely to arise, Whenever the grant for 
these schools should come before the 
House, he would be prepared to give the 
best. opinion he could form on the sub- 
ject, 

Mr, V. Fitzgerald also regretted that 
the subject ves been brought before the 
House; before means had been adopted 
to acquire the best information respecting 
it. He denied, however, what had fallen 
from an hon, gentleman opposite respect~ 
ing it. He would state what had taken 
place in two of the counties of Ireland, 
almost exclusively Catholic; he meant 
Limerick and Cork. In 1817, the num- 
ber of schools in these two counties was 
three. They increased-progressively, un- 
til last year they amounted to 108. In 
other parts of Ireland he knew that there 
had not only been no partiality in the es- 
tablishment or administration of the 
schools in question, but that even Catho- 
lics did not believe that there was; for 
within these few days he had received an 
application from two Catholic priests, so- 
liciting aid for the establishment of schools 
of a similar nature. Of course they had 
no suspicion of any design of proselytis- 
ing their flocks or they would have felt it 
their duty to resist such establishments. 
The fact was, however, that many persons 
were deceived with respeet to the objects 
of the Kildare-street. Association. To 
show the benefits which that association 
had conferred on Ireland, he would refer 
to two reports from the commissioners of 
education in Ireland. The first of those 
reports. showed what was formerly the ex- 
clusive study of the lower orders in Ireland 
whe had been taught to read. It stated, 
that the most productive, but at the same 
time flagitious articles of traffic, were 
cheap editions of publications of the 
vilest nature, calculated to pollute and 
degrade the minds of the people, instead 
of tending to their improvement and civili- 
zation. They had, in fact, therefore, be- 
come more corrupt as they became more 
instructed, and had degenerated into worse 
citizens, subjects, and mem. By the se- 
cond of the reports of the commission to 
which he had alluded, it appeared, that 
the Kildare-street Society, by printing and 
circulating cheap works of another cha- 
vacter, had; to-use their own expression; 
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“ eomplétely beatet out of the market” 
the authors and vendérs of the infamous | 
publications in question. The number of 
volumes which the society had disposed 
of last year, was 121,000; and, during 
the six years of the existence of the so~ 
ciety, the number was 784,000. He felt 
that the inquiry ought to be full and im- 
partial. 1 

Mr. Dominick Browne ‘said, he could 
not agree with his right hon. friend the 
member for Waterford, in objecting to 
the discretion of the Roman Catholic 
bishops in presenting this petition. He 
thought it much better that the whole 
truth should be told relative to: Ireland, 
than that we should be too disereet in our 
discussions relative to that country. The 
Roman Catholic bishops, if they thought 
the education of their comfiunicants 
should be always combined with religious 
instruction, were right in declaring theif 
sentiments honestly to parliament. Whee 
ther he (Mr. B. agreed. with them or fiot, 
was of little importance,. but he did nét 
think their opinions were at all different 
from the pramoters of the exclusive sys-' 
tem in England, called the National Sys~ 
tem. The Kildare-street Society had 
certainly done a great deal of good, but’ 
not one thousandth part the good they 
would have done, had they not insisted, as 
a sine qua non, on thelBible being read itt 
every school to which they afforded as-’ 
sistance. The Roman Catholiés were 
equally consistent with the gteat‘body of 
the Church of England, and one of its 
most distinguished prelates in particular,’ 
the bishop of Peterborough, in objecting 
to the distribution of the Bible without 
note or comment, and had the same-right 
to accompany it with their interpretation, 
as the Church of England with their 
prayer book. He declared it his convic- 
tion, that all the difficulties and misfor- 
tunes of Ireland arose from the monstrous 
absurdity of an Episcopal Church, with 
5,500,000 communicants existing in Ire- 
land, without-any connection with the 
state. The feuds arising from this cause 
continually showed themselves; now on 
the question of education, to-mortow on 
some other occasion; but, until his majesty 
should enter into a concordat with the 
pope, and connect the state with that 
church, there would never be permanent 
peace in Ireland. 

Mr. Secretary Peet expressed his great 
satisfaction, that on this’ important ques- 
tion al parties were agreed in principlé- 
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In the education of the poor of Ireland 
two great rules ought never to be aban- 
doned: first, to unite as far as possible, 
without violence to individual feelings, the 
children of protestants and catholics under 
one common system of education; and 
secondly, in so doing, studiously and 
honestly to discard all idea of making 

roselytes. The society, whose exertions 

ad been referred to, seemed to him to 
have erred in this latter respect ; although 
it might have begun its labours without 
any intention of procuring converts, He 
hoped that elsewhere, as here, no party 
feelings would be mixed up with the dis- 
cussion of the subject, and that the ex- 
ample set in that House would be followed 
out of doors. When the right hon. ba- 
ronet should bring the question before 
parliament in greater detail, his object 
would, no doubt, be to prevent the intro- 
duction of topics not necessarily connected 
with it, and which might give rise to less 
worthy feelings than the friends of edu- 
cation would wish to see excited. 

Mr. C. Grant said, he did not mean to 
express his approbation of the whole of 
the conduct of the association, whose ex- 
ertions had been so frequently referred 
to: he was, notwithstanding, well satisfied 
that the charge of proselytism was not one 
that could be fairly brought against it. 
He contended, that the society had shewn 
a great degree of liberality in permitting 
the reading of the scriptures in the Roman 
catholic version. 

The following petition was then brought 
up and read :— 


“To the Right Honourable and Ho- 
nourable the Commons of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land in Parliament assembled. The 
Petition of the Undersigned Roman 
Catholic Bishops, on behalf of them- 
selves and others professing the Ro- 
man Catholic religion in Ireland, 


* Most humbly sheweth—That your 
petitioners are charged by the office they 
hold in the catholic church, to superintend 
ina special manner the education of the 
youth of their communion. That from 
the period when Roman catholics in Ire- 
land were permitted by law to open schools 
and instruct youth, your petitioners and 
their predecessors have laboured unceas- 
ingly to promote the education of the 
poor, to check or to correct the abuses 
which prevailed in their schools, and to 
prevent persons of immoral or disorderly 
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habits from becoming teachers of youth 
amongst the rude and simple of their com- 
munion. That Roman catholics have not 
had hitherto any means whereby to pre- 
pare school-masters competent to teach, 
still less are they enabled to remunerate 
the teachers of the poor, to build conve- 
nient school-houses, or to provide them, 
if built, with those necessaries, without 
which no improved system of education 
can be adopted or carried on with suc- 
cess. 

«That your petitioners are deeply im- 
pressed with the truth, that education, if 
well regulated, is one of the most efficient 
means of preparing for the inhabitants of 
this country a better state of society; that 
by it their industrious, social, and moral 
habits would be greatly improved, the 
laws more respected and better observed, 
and the government thereby enabled to 
promote the public interests with greater 
facility and effect. 

‘That your petitioners are satisfied 
that no system of education can produce 
such results, unless religious instruction 


| be made the basis of it, youth being so 


liable to error, and so easily seduced by 
passion, when not enlightened and re- 
strained by the truth and influence of reli- 
gion. Your petitioners beg leave further 
most respectfully to submit to your hon- 
ourable House, that in the Roman catholic 
church the literary and religious instruc 
tion of youth are universally combined, 
and that no system of education which 
separates them can be acceptable to the 
members of her communion. That the 
religious instruction of youth in catholic 
schools, is always conveyed by means of 
catechistical instruction, daily prayer, and 
the reading of religious books, wherein 
the gospel morality is explained and in- 
culcated. 

«‘ That Roman catholics have ever con- 
sidered the reading of the sacred scrip- 
tures by children as an inadequate means 
of imparting to them religious instruction ; 
as an usage whereby the word of God is 
made liable to irreverence, youth exposed 
to misunderstand its meaning, and thereby. 
not unfrequently to receive, in early life, 
impressions which may atterwards prove 
injurious to their own best interests, as. 


| well as to those of the society which they 


are destined to form. 

« That when memorialists learned some 
years past that the legislature had granted 
a considerable sum of money for the pur- 


‘pose of promoting a well-vrdered system 
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of education in Ireland, without religious 
distinction, they conceived the strongest 
hope that the money so granted would be 
partly employed in providing for the edu- 
cation of the Roman catholic poor; and 
that no regulations of a private or partial 
kind would be suffered to interfere with 
the benevolent intentions of the legisla- 
ture. That such their hopes and expecta- 
tions have been disappointed—the grant 
for promoting the education of the poor 
of Ireland, as well as that for assisting 
the building of schools, being subjected 
in their disbursement or application to 
such regulations or by-laws, as render 
them nearly useless to the Roman catholic 
oor. 

‘¢ That the trustees of the former grant 
give aid only to schools wherein the sacred 
scriptures, without note or comment, are 
read by the children (a regulation which 
does not accord with the discipline of the 
Roman catholic church), and the latter 
grant, as your petitioners are informed, 
is applied, generally, only to the building 
of such schools as are leased in trust to 
the ordinary or minister, or other eccle- 
siastical person of the established religion 
in the diocese or parish in which such 
school is situated, vesting in them, by a 
special clause, a power of visitation, as 
well as aright to appoint or to remove 
the school-master at will. Memorialists 
further presume humbly to state, that 
such clause operates to the virtual exclu- 
sion of Roman catholics from such schools; 
the prelates and parochial clergy of the 
established church not being deemed by 
Roman catholics fit persons to whose con- 
trol or superintendance the education 
of their children should be intrusted. 
That such schools, moreover, as well as 
all others, built or partly built at the pub- 


lic expense, are connected with some | 


society, whose rules and regulations are 
not approved of by Roman catholics. 
Your petitioners also presume to observe, 
that the parliamentary grant to the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice is, as memo- 
rialists have heard and believe, partly 
applied to the building of schools, subject 
to a like influence, and to the supplying 
of them with books, tracts, and catechisms, 
such as Roman catholics cannot conscien- 
tiously make use of. 

‘* Your Petitioners, therefore, deem it 
a duty to inform your honourable House, 
that the Roman Catholic Poor of Ireland 
continue unprovided with school-houses, 
school-masters, or with any such aids as 
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are necessary for promoting amongst them 
a well-ordered system of education. That 
the Parliamentary Grants are not made 
available to the education of the Poor 
without religious distinction, inasmuch ag 
the Societies, or persons to whom their 
application has been confided, have sub- 
jected the schools built by them, as well 
as the systems of education promoted by 
them, to such influence or regulations, as 
render them generally inaccessible to 
Roman Catholics. Thatin all the instan- 
ces wherein aid is given by the Society 
for the Education of the Poor of Ireland, 
to schools under the immediate influence 
of Roman Catholics, the laws of the 
Society are evaded, or combined with such 
regulations for the religious instruction 
of the children, as are consistent with the 
discipline of their church. 

“ That schools, whereof the master pro- 
fesses a religion different from that of his 
pupils, or from which such religious in- 
struction as the Catholic Church pre- 
scribes for youth, is excluded, or in which 
books or tracts not sanctioned by it are 
read or comniented on, cannot be resorted 
to by the children of Roman Catholics, 
and that threats and rewards have been 
found equally unavailing, as a means of 
inducing Catholic parents to procure edu- 
cation for their children from such per- 
sons, or in such schools. That your Pe- 
titioners most humbly suggest to your 
Honourable House, that any system of 
education incompatible with the discipline 
of the Catholic Church, or superintended 
exclusively by persons professing a re- 
ligion different from that of the vast ma- 
| jority of the poor of Ireland, cannot 
| possibly be acceptable to the latter, and 
| must in its progress be slow and embar- 
rassed, generating often distrust or dis- 
cord, as well as a want of that mutual 
| good faith and perfect confidence which 
should prevail between those who re- 
ceive benefits, and those who dispense 
them. 

‘That your Petitioners are fully satis- 
fied, that if the public money granted by 
Parliament within the last few years for. 
the building of schools, and for promoting 
the education of the poor in Ireland, had 
not been controlled in its expenditure by 
laws and regulations, such as have been 
mentioned or alluded to, the diffusion of 
moral and literary instruction amongst 
them, and especially in the Western and 
Southern parts of Ireland, would even 
now be considerable, and would in a short 
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time pervade the entire population; but 
that no such result can ba reasonably ex- 
pected, while such by-laws and regulations 
continue to impede the effects which 
ahould follow from the public bounty.—. 
That your Petitioners humbly submit to 
xour Honourable House, whether it might 
not be moreconsonant with the paternal 
views of the Legislature, not to permit 
jealousies to be fomented, and religious 
acrimony te be excited, by entrusting 
the public funds granted for the education 
ef the poor, without religious: distinction, 
exclusively to persons not professing their 
Creed and to the promoting of a system 
ef education which is opposed to the dis- 
cipline of their Church. 
s¢That your Petitioners also beg leave 
most respectfully to observe, that as the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland are allowed 
to profess freely their Religion, and as 
teachers of it are provided for them at the 
public expense, it would appear consonant 
to the liberal policy of your. Honourable 
House, to promote education amongst 
them in a manner consistent with their 
sae » Collog bay w the ener of 
a e form a Corporation 
ey known to his tants gover 
ment, who, it is presumed, have faithfully 
administered the trust reposed in them; 
that they possess a peculiar facility of 
making themselves acquainted with the 
wants.and circumstances of the Irish poor, 


’ and would, if intrusted with any Grant for 


assisting their education, be at once ac- 
ceptable to, them, and intitled to public 
confidence. 
- “Your Petitioners, therefore, most 
humbly and earnestly intreat your Hon- 
ourable House to take this their prayer 
into your favourable consideration, and to 
adopt such measures as may promote the 
education of the Roman Catholic poor of 
Ireland in the most effectual manner as to 
our. wisdom shallseem meet. And your 
etitioners, as in duty bound, will ever 
ray :—P. Curtis, D. D. &c.; D. Murray, 
D. D. &c.; 0. Kell ’ D: D. &e.; e 
Laffan, D. D. &c.; J. Murphy, D. D. &c.; 
J. Magaurun, D. D. &c.: J. Doylé, D. D. 
‘&e.; and: K, Marum; D. D. &e,??’ 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Carnovic Cuariries.] Sir H. Par- 
well: said, he had: presented: a petition in 
last:session; from the Catholic: Areh- 
bishops of Ireland, complaining of restrio- 
tions imposed, by: the existing laws, upon 


endowing and: building houses; | 
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hospitals, chapels, and residence. for cler- 
gymen, by Catholics. He had moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill to grant the relief 
required, and the House had acceded to 
his motion; but he had not proceeded with . 
the bill, in consequence of the late period 
of the session. During the recess he had ~ 
eommunicated with the petitioners upon 
the object of their petition, and learning 
from them, that they were still anxious to 
have a bill brought in this session, he had 
given the notice which had led to his now 
addressing the House upon the subject of 
Catholic Charities ; but, since he had given 
notice of his motion, he had been informed 
by the Attorney-general for Ireland, 
that the petitioners had laboured under 4 
misapprehension of the actual state of the 
law. It appeared, from the communication 
the Attornéy-general had made to him, 
that a wealthy Catholic lady having left 
a will with several bequests in it for chari- 
table purposes, the commissioners of 
charitable bequests had filed a bill in 
chancery, under the notion that those be- 
quests were for superstitious uses, and 
eught to be set aside, and applied by them 
to legal uses. The case was argued last 
year before the lord chancellor, and in 
Hilary Term, upon his lordship intimating 
in court, that he was disposed to consider 
these bequests as valid and legal, an at- 
tempt was made to induce his lordship to 
order the case to be re-argued. -But the 
Attorney-general, who had not been a 
party to the .preceding argument, inter- 
fered, and having declared it to be his de- 
cided opinion, upona full examination of all 
the papers, that the will was, in every res- 
pect according to law, the chancellor made 
a decree confirming all its bequests. The 
Attorney-general had assured him'that 
this decree removed all doubts upon the 
subject; that Catholics in Ireland stood 
exactly in the same situation as Protestant 
Dissenters ; that they could build and en- 
dow schools, chapels, hospitals and resi- 
dences for their clergy. The motion he 
had prepared to submit to the. House was, 
for leave to bring in a bill, to-give to Ca- 
tholics the: power of granting property. to 
charitable and religious institutions, in‘the 
same manner, and to the same extent; as 
Protestant’ Dissenters: can grant it for 
these purposes, so that‘any’thing'that he _ 
had it: in. contemplation: to. require, liad 
been effected already by the decree of the 
Court: of Chancery. He: had felt it ‘his 


-duty to make: this:statement, in order to 
‘explain to the petitioners how thelaw and 
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the case stood; and also, to explain to the 
House, the reasons which induced him 
to desist from making any motion accor- 
ding to his notice. 


Sitx Trape.] Mr. Huskisson moved 
the order of the day for receiving the re- 
ort of the Committee on the Customs’ 
uties, and expressed a hope that hon. 
genlemen opposit ewould throw no obsta- 
cle in the way of bringing in the bill, as it 
was desirable that there shouldbe no delay. 
Mr. Baring said, he did not mean to 
oppose the bringing up the report. This 
declaration must not, however, be attribu- 
ted to any alteration in his opinion, but 
to ‘that due deference which he felt for 
the opinion of the House, of which he 
certainly must say, he never witnessed a 
more decided expression than on last 
evening. He was, therefore, bound to 
shaoean that he was wrong, and that par- 
iament was right ; and that none of those 
evils would ensue which his apprehensions 
for the interest of the silk trade had in- 
duced him to entertain. He nevertheless 
trusted, that sufficient time would be al- 
lowed for a full examination of the details 
of the measure. 

Mr. Huskisson said, he felt much obli- 
ged to his hon. friend for the candid man- 
ner in which he had stated his intentions 
with regard to the future progress of the 
measure. He was not anxious for greater 
expedition than would be necessary to 
give all parties concerned the proposed 
relief at the earliest possible period. It 
was with this view that he wished the reso- 
lution to be now brought up, in order that 
the bill might be brought in as speedily 
as might be. 

Mr. Baring was aware that if. these 
duties were to be taken off, it was impor- 
tant to proceed with their remission as 
soon as possible; but he thought that 
much difficulty would be found in dealing 
with the drawback to be allowed upon 
the stock onhand. Perhaps the parties 
would be better satisfied if government 
proceeded by degrees with this experi- 
ment, rather than remit the duty at once. 
- Mr. Hume thought:that the principles 
which had been laid down by every intel- 
ligent' man connected with trade, who 
had spoken to this subject, were such as 
left.no doubt of the policy. which his ma- 
jesty’s ministers were.in this instance 
pursuing. He could not concur, therefore, 
with his hon, friend, in considering the 
measure in 
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question a mere experiment. 
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It proceeded upon such sound principles, 
that there could be no reasonable doubt of 
its success. Some difficulties might arise 
as to the mode of dealing with persons 
who had stocks on hand; but, surely, there — 
could be’no question, whether the duties 
ought to be remitted at once or by degrees- 
The general cpinion of experienced men 
was decidedly in favour of their being 
taken off with the least delay possible. 
Every man connected with the silk trade 
would, in that case know what to do, and 
employ his workmen accordingly.. He 
hoped that the case of the small shop- 
keepers would meet with due attention: 
If any parties should be in possession of 
goods uncut, he would propose that they 
should return: their goods on a certain 
day, to a particular. place; and then let 
the Excise take a proper account of them. 
The country, would never grudge that 
proportion of bounty which it would be 
necessary to return to individuals, to save 
them from distress and ruin; and, as no 
private funds would be charged with the 
expense of these returns of duty, they 
would of course be borne by the nation. 

Mr. Ellice said, he was satisfied that 
government was disposed to settle this 
question fairly, which would best be done 
out of doors, without a discussion in that 
House; .and he thought he might safely 
state, that if justice were done to ‘the 
parties interested by a return of the boun- 
ties on their stock, they would instantly 
resume their wonted occupations. 

Sir H.'Parnell wished to have it un- 
derstood, that the proposed arrange- 
ment of duties on thrown silk, and 
foreign silk goods should not be con- 
sidered as a final settlement of them. 
The duty of 7s. 6d. a pound on thrown 
silk, was particularly objectionable. It 
was wholly at variance with the prin- 
ciples of free trade, and while it gave 
a protection to the silk spinner, would 
operate as a direct tax upon the raw ma- 
terial of the manufacturer, and on the 
consumer. The duty on goods of 30 per 
cent would be nothing less than a pro- 
hibitory duty: and it was not correct to 
say, that the intended measure was to 
make the trade in silk free. Both the 
duties on thrown silk and goods, in his 
opinion, ought to be reduced after two 
years, by degrees, until they were rp 3 
taken off. : For until this occurred, the sil 


smanufacture of these countries would not 


be as 
to be. 
31 


perfect or as extensive as it ought 
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Mr. Alderman Wood gave credit to 
ministers for a desire to meet all the diffi- 
culties of this subject; but feared that 
many would be encountered in dealing | 
‘with the stocks on hand. 

The report was then brought up, and 
the resolutions were agreed to. 


Titnes Composition Biriu.] Mr. 
Goulburn rose, pursuant to notice, to 
move for leave to bring in a bill to amend 
the Tithes Composition act of last ses- 
sion. He never had expected that that 
measure could at once have been render- 
ed so perfect, as to supersede the neces- 
sity of future amendment. No one, there- 
fore, could now be surprised that he took 
the earliest opportunity of submitting to 
the consideration of the House, such 
amendments as, in his judgment, the mea- 
sure required, and which, he trusted, 
would, in their progress, give to it greater 
and, ultimately, complete efficacy. At 
the same time he thought it right to state, 
that from time to time, it might hereafter 
be necessary to submit still farther amend- 
ments, until at last the moment arrived, 
when he should be enabled to introduce 
a measure, which would carry into full 
effect the object and intention of parlia- 
ment. The measure of last year had been 
open to a variety of objections. It was 
met by two classes of objectors; one of 
whom was adverse to the entire principle, 
and the other, though admitting the wis- 
dom of the principle, disagreed with re- 
gard to the details. As to those who 
were altogether opposed to the principle 
of the measure, he saw no occasion to ad- 
dress himself to them; for parliament 
had pronounced an opinion, that some 
measure for the composition of tithes in 
Ireland was necessary. He had carefully 
examined all the objections that had been 
raised against the introduction of the 
measure; and, after full and mature con- 
sideration, he saw no reason to alter his 
opinion, that the principle of commuta- 
tion of tithes for a limited time was essen- 
tially just: experience had abundantly 
proved, that the measure in its operation 
was practicable, and justice on the one 
hand, and policy on the other, required 
that he should stand forward, from time to 
time to submit such alterations as seemed 
likely to render the measure more per- 
fect. He had now to deal with the second 
class of objectors ; namely, those who ad- 
mitted the truth of the principle, but dis- 
liked the details of the measure. These 
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persons came forward 'with'a disposition 
to give the subject every fair considera- 
tion, and to carry into effect the inten- 
tions of parliament, in the manner which 
to them seemed the most advisable. 
Perhaps he ought to preface the de- 
tails which he meant to submit with 
respect to the proposed measure, by 
stating the progress which had already 
been made by the act of the last session. 
No sooner had that bill passed this House, 
than it appeared right to the government 
of Ireland to transmit a copy of it to 
every parish in the country, and that 
transmission was accompanied by a brief 
exposition of its enactments, as it was 
conjectured, that it would not be very 
easy to wade through that mass of legisla- 
tion which the intricacy of the subject 
had rendered inevitable. From that per 
riod up to the middle of the last month, 
more than a thousand applications had 
been made from different parishes for 
special vestries to carry into effect the 
proposed arrangements; and out of 579 
instances, 240had determined toact under 
the bill, and 339 had determined to ad- 
journ the future consideration of the sub- 
ject. An opinion was entertained, ‘that 
the clergy were the only parties benefitted 
by the bill, and therefore it was natural 
to suppose that they would be forward in 
making the applications; but it would be 
found on examination, that an equal num- 
ber of applications had been made on the 
part of the clergy and the lay impre- 
priators, who seemed each of them sensi- 
ble of the advantages which the measure 
held forth, and were ready to admit that 
parliament had consulted the interests of 
both. Of the 1,033 applications publish- 
ed in the Gazette, 507 were from the 
clergy, and 526 either from the lay im- 
propriators, or (with only 28 exceptions) 
from the landowners of the parish. This 
clearly showed the advantages which the 
measure was capable of conferring.—An 
hon. gentleman seemed anxious to know, 
at the beginning of the session, by what 
section of the bill the application for 
vestries was provided. He was new 
enabled to state, that almost all the ar- 


angements which had taken place had 


been effected under that clause in the act 
which enabled ‘parties in the first instance 
to agree upon the amount of composition, 
in preference to leaving it to commis- 
sioners to fix the value: and this was ex- 
ceedingly natural ; for there was scarcely 
any man who would not prefer coming to 
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some distinct understanding with the par- 
ties themselves, to leaving the matter in 
dispute to the arbitrary decision of three 
persons, whose competency might be 
doubtful, of one of whom alone he had 
any knowledge, and who he might not 
be satisfied was capable of arguing 
the matter with his brother commis- 
sioners. He therefore considered the in- 
troduction of the clause as one of great 
importance, It had been stated errone- 
ously, that a clause at the end of the bill 
had rendered this provision inoperative. 
But the most satisfactory answer was this, 
that out of 500 cases, one half had agreed 
without a reference or complaint, and, as 
far as his information had led him to form 
an opinion, the intentions of the legisla- 
ture had been carried into effect to a 

reat extent. One great satisfaction arose 
rom the operation of this bill; namely, 
that it was approved of by those who had 
suffered most from the oppression of 
tithes; he meant the lower classes. There 
was no parish in which the measure 
had been introduced, where the lower 
classes did not seem anxious to avail 
themselves of its benefits; but even where 
it had not been carried into effect, they in- 
variably seemed to appreciate the liberality 
of parliament, in affording them the power 
to obtain relief from what they considered 
a grievous burthen, and which really did 
fall with great severity upon them; no 
matter. how moderately or kindly it 
might be levied.—There was another sa- 
tisfaction which arose out of this mea- 
sure. It was the fashion out of doors, 
which was sometimes re-echoed in that 
House, to impute to the clergy a desire 
to grasp at enormous profits, and to wring 
from their parishioners the utmost farthing. 
Whenever that subject had been intro- 
duced, he had always felt it his duty to 
state what he believed to be the truth; 
namely, that, taking the whole clergy of 
Ireland, from one corner to the other, if 
their income could be ascertained, it 
would be found, that considering the ex- 
tent of their parishes, their revenue was 
smaller than that of any persons in the 
empire, who derived an income from si- 
milar sources. The operation of this 
measure completely explained that point; 
and he trusted the House would excuse 
him, whilst he stated the rates at which 
the composition had been effected in dif- 
ferent parishes. There were eleven dio- 
esses. He would take the diocese of 
Cashel, which contained some of the finest 
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and most cultivated land in Ireland, and 
where it might be expected the rates 
would be considerable, if there was any 
disposition on the part of the clergy to 
extort. Now, in the diocese of Cashel 
there were five parishes in which the pro- 
visions of this measure had been carried 
into effect. In some, the rate of compo- 
sition was 2s. 3d., in some 2s. 8d. and in 
some ls, 2d., making an average of 2s. 
1d. per acre. In the diocese of Clonfert,. 
there were ten parishes in which this mea- 
sure had been carried into effect. In the 
first of these the composition was 11d. 
in the second 10d., in the third 1s., in the 
fourth 9d., and soon; making an average 
rate of a composition, in lieu of all tithe, 
of 1ld. the Irish, and 6d. the English 
acre. ; 

Sir J. Newport suggested, across the 
table, that the mere statement of the rate 
per acre, without specifying the value of 
the land, would afford very little informa- 
tion. In some parishes of the diocese of 
Cashel, the land was very good; but in 
others it was exceedingly poor. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that undoubtedly 
he should have wished to state the value 
of the land, and he should take the earliest 
opportunity of obtaining the information. 
But when they found that in 51 parishes, 
taken without any selection, except that 
the first desired to take the benefit of the 
act, the rate of composition was so ex- 
tremely small, there was a prima fie 
case in favour of the moderation of the 
clergy.—He now came to the cases in 
which the vestries had adjourned, with- 
out making any agreement; and it was 
in reference to these cases that the pro- 
posed bill was necessary. When the bill 
of last session was in progress through 
the House, considerable difficulty was 
anticipated, when it was considered that 
they had to operate with entirely new 
machinery, and that the inhabitants of the 
several parishes had, in the first place, to 
perform certain acts, to form themselves 
into a vestry, and then to deliberate con- 
cerning the welfare of their parish, in a 
manner in which they were not accustom- 
ed. He gave the vestries credit for having 
discharged the duties of their new situa- 
tion much more ably than he had con- 
templated. There was little to change in 
the manner of proceeding of these ves- 
tries, though somewhat in the manner of 
collecting the materials of which they 
were composed ; not that he intended to 
change the class. of persons whe should 
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be made in the manner of forming the 
lists. —The causes which had induced the 
vestries to adjourn, without coming to 
any agreement, had been various. In 
some cases, there was a misapprehension 
of the nature and objects of the bill; in 
others, there were local or temporary ob- 
jections to an arrangement; in others, 
there were not the number of persons in 
the parishes necessary for the formation 
of special vestries. There were other 
cases that would be best explained in the 
bill itself. The house, however, was not 


to suppose, because in 335 instances the | 


vestries had adjourned without coming to 
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compose them;' but some changes might | tenants of the grass land, there was little 


' inducement to subject themselves to the 


} 
| 
’ 
| 


weight of the assessment. Holding grass 
land for a limited time, and under a fixed 


| rent, it was not reasonable to expect that 


| this class of persons should be willing ‘to 


submit to an assessment in lieu of tithes 
which they did not now pay. ‘Of this 
class of persons the objections were not 
easily removed, and it was necessary, with 
respect to them, to wait the operation of 
that part of the act which, on the grant- 
ing of new leases, threw on the landlord 


'the burthen of the tithes.—The other 


an agreement, that in all those cases there | 


were permanent obstacles to the opera- 
tion of the act ; on the contrary, in many 


| 


instances, they had adjourned to see the | 


effect of the bill in other parishes; in 
some instances to meet at a subsequent 
fixec time, when obstacles actually exist- 


great cause of difficulty was, that the 
time during which the income of the 
clergyman was taken, so as to form the 
basis of the composition, was the seven 
years from 1814 to 1821. It had been 
objected, that the time so fixed upon 


| was that during which the value of tithes 


_had been the highest, and that it was not 


| 
| 
| 


reasonable to bind the parishes to that 


ing were removed ; and there were many | rate.—He certainly had felt, that this 
| was a matter of extreme difficulty, and 


journment, had applied for leave to meet | indeed the moment at which the bill 


instances in which the vestries, after ad- 


again, and insome, having so re-assembled, 
the bill had been put into effect. There 


| 


| 


passed, was the most unfavourable to as- 
certain the real income of the clergy. 


was a fair ground of calculation, there- | During two years before the passing of 


fore, that many of these parishes would 
also take advantage of the law.—There 
were, however, two great causes to be 
assigned for the adjournments. ' The first 
was, the indisposition of the proprietors 
and holders of grass land, to submit to 
assessment, to make up the sum to be 
paid to the clergymen in lieu of tithes. 
Hitherto, it was well known, grass land 
had been exempt from tithes. It was not 
therefore to be wondered that the pro- 
prietors of that land now felt it to be 
an evil to contribute to the composi- 
tion, and that they not only resisted it 
openly, but exercised all their influence 
over their fellow-parishioners to prevent 
indirectly those measures which they 


could not oppose in fair discussion. He 


was bound, however, to say, that there 
were many proprietors of grass land, who, 
though fully aware of the weight which a 
composition would throw on them, had 
exerted their influence to get the bill 
put into operation, from their sense of the 
benefits it would confer on the country at 


| 
| 
| 


{ 
! 


| 





| 


| 
{ 


the bill, the income of the clergy had 
been reduced almost to nothing, and to 
fix their incomes according to the rate of 
those two years would be little less than 
fraud. It was therefore necessary to take 
the seven years from 1814 to 1821. It was 
to be recollected, that in the majority of 
parishes in Ireland, the tithe had ‘not been 


_ raised to anything like its real value during 


those years: and certainly in the 240 
instances in which agreements had been 
made under the act, there was no com- 
plaint from the landlords, that the clergy 
had taken a higher rate than they thought 
it just they should pay. He was ready to 
admit that when the income of the clergy- 
man had been raised to the extent of the 
real value of the tithe between 1814 and 
1821, there was an obstacle to the bring- 
ing the act into operation. But, if there 
was a difficulty to the parishioners, there 
was a difficulty also to the clergyman ; 
for, as his income was to be measured 
according to the price of corn in “each 
three of successive years, as compared 


large. But there were others who did | with the price from 1814 to 1821, it so 
not possess the liberal feelings of the pro- | happened, that, if the clergyman accepted 
prietors of the land, and who in Ireland an income which might be reasonable ‘at 
occupied the place, without filling the | present, it might at the conclusion of 
blank in society left by the absentee land | three years be reduced below what was 
proprietors. To these, and to-the actual | reasonable. For example, suppose the 
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income of a clergyman, from 1814 to 1821 
had been 100/., and the price of corn then 
was 50s., he might be willing to accept 800. 
a year ; but if he did accept it, it would 
be returned, by the commissioners, in the 
certificate, thus: Income 80/.—price of 
corn 40s. Now, if at the end of three 
years the average price of corn fell, say 
to 25s. the clergyman’s income would be 
reduced to 40/. It was very. possible, 
therefore that the clergyman, who might 
submit to a present reduction of ZO/, 
would not submit to the probability of so 
great afurther reduction. It was his in- 
tention, therefore, to introduce:ome al- 
terations to make the agreements between 
the parties essentially just. He should 
propose to allow a voluntary agreement of 
the parties to settle the income of the 
clergyman in the following manner—that 
the price of corn in the seven years from 
1814 to 1821 skould be the first term 
of the proportion, the income of the 
clergyman during those seven years the 
second term, the price of corn during the 
seven years preceding the composition the 
third term, and the income to be received 
by the clergyman. under the composition 
the fourth term.—In the constitution of 
the’ vestries under the present act, as 
votes were given to the members accord- 
ing to the amount of tithes they paid, three 
or four persons of the higher order might 
have the power to impede the wishes of 
the majority. He proposed in the bill 
which he wished to bring in, to alter the 
proportion of votes according to payment. 
When the composition was made for 
twenty-one years he intended to propose 
that the valuation should be made for 
every seven and not three years, an altera- 
tion which would be conducive to the 
comfort as well of the parishioners as of 
the clergy. As the act at present stood, 
every composition made took place on the 
[st of November next ensuing. It hap- 
pened that, after the passing of the act, it 
was utterly impossible for the parishes to 
come to any agreement before the first of 
November, though some concluded their 
agreements soon after. He should pro- 
pose, therefore, that, when an agreement 
was entered into before the Ist of May, it 
should come into effect at that period, and 
when after the 1st of May, that it should 
come ihto effect on the ist of November. 
Another provision of his intended bill was, 
to meet thecases in which various portions 
of the tithes were paid to various persons. 
In the diocese of EJphin, where there was 
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a composition of 8d., it was paid in six 
different fractions, some small; but.as the 
law stood, they were obligedto pay differ- 
ent collectors. He proposed to enable 
one to collect for all the owners. There 
were other minor provisions in the bill, 
which it was not important now to detail, 
as there was nothing in them which should 
induce the House to refuse to give it. at 
Jeast their consideration, and to endeavour 
to bring about a general composition of 
the tithes in Ireland, on a footing of good 
fellowship, harmony, and friendship, be- 
tween the clergy and the laity. He then 
moved ‘for leave tobring ina bill to amend 
the act of the last session for the composi- 
tion of tithes in Ireland.” 

Mr. Grattan thought it was premature 
to talk of amending the act of last session, 
as they were as yet entirely ignorant of the 
operation of that act. When they were 
told that the act had been carried into 
effect in 250 parishes, he begged to state 
that it could not yet have been put into 
Operation in any one. The commissioners 
had indeed, they were told, sent in a num- 
ber of certificates, but these were merely 
certificates df the agreement; the rate re- 
mained to be. assessed on the individual 
tithe-payers, and to be levied ; and until 
the House saw the operation carried 
through in some one parish they had no 
ground of judging as to the merits of the 
bill. He had taken some trouble with 
the bill, in its progress through the 
House, and had subsequently, endea- 
voured to put it into operation in Ireland; 
and as what the House wanted was prac- 
tical knowledge on the subject, he should 
state what had taken place at two vestries 
which he had attended. Of the first vestry 
he hadattended he was chosen chairman. 
His first business, therefore, was, of course, 
to attempt to explain the object and 
nature of the bill; but he found this was a 
hopeless task, for of the whole vestry, 
which was composed of about twenty per- 
sons, there were not two who could 
understand two lines of it; and this he 
believed would be found to be the case 
generally throughout Ireland. He. had 
then resorted to the right hon, gentleman’s 
circular letter, in which they were direct- 
ed to an admirable clause, which. had 
found its way into the bill by accident. 
The rector being present the vestry 
were afraid to say any. thing before him, 
as to the value of the parish. No one 
would speak, It was then suggested, that 
the rector should state what sum he would 
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take; but he declined. They had then | 


to bid up tothe rector. At first 1000. a 
year was offered, and rejected. 
parishioners would make no offer that was 
accepted, and therefore adjourned. They 
met again; and the rector moved a series 
of resolutions which were all negatived, 
and so the vestry ended. At another 
vestry he (Mr. G.) was also chosen 
chairman. The rector then agreed to 
receive 400/. a year, but then came the 
question, as to the average to be taken 
every three years. The clergyman ad- 
journed the meeting for a month, and 
read theact very attentively. Hecalculated 
the effect of the averages, and said—*“ I 
will agree to take 400/. a year ; but three 
years hence, when the new average is 
taken, I shall lose 75/. a year; which I 
shall not consent to.” The clergyman 
proposed then, that the parish should agree 
mm vestry to pay him 500/. a year, he 
giving a bond to take no more than 400/. 
He (Mr.G.), had doubted the legality of 
this contrivance ; but the clergyman told 
him he had the sanction of the archbishop 
and was very anxious for an agreement ; 
but the difficulties were not removed, and 
that vestry adjourned for six months. In 
fact, all were ready, clergy and parish- 
ioners, to come to an agreement : but as 
to the bill, it was utterly impossible to act 
uponit. As to the proposal to take the 
average for seven instead of three years, 
it would, he thought, be highly disap- 
proved of, both by the gentry and the 
clergy. Of the prices for three years a 
guess might be formed, but not for seven 
ange He thought it would be better to 

t the act go on for a few years, to see 
the effect of it; or at least to leave it open 
to the parties compounding to agree for 
seven or for twenty one years. 

Mr. Hume did not find himself in- 
formed by the statement of the right 
hon. gentleman, of the real nature of 
the alterations proposed; but he was 
convinced that by this sort of legisla- 
tion no good would be done to Ireland. 
The real remedy for the evil was to 
break up the Church establishment in 
Ireland. Nothing else would be effectual 
Ehear! hear!]. The members of the 
established church in Ireland were but as 
one out of fourteen, and they made 
the other thirteen pay for the support 
of their church.. The government would 
do well to follow the example that had 
been set them in other countries, and to 
remove this source of irritation. They 


The | 
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might, at any rate, enable the proprietors 
of land to purchase up the tithes and ex- 
tinguish them, instead of continuing the 
system of annual bargains, which was to 
go on under the proposed bill. The bill of 
the right hon. gentleman, so far from hav- 
ing succeeded, had entirely failed of its 
object. The measure was wrong in prin- 
ciple ; for he ought to have begun by 
removing the causes of irritation, and 
enabling individuals to purchase up their 
titles. This would have been the right 
course, instead of coming down, as the 
right hon. gentleman did, year after year, 
to patch up a system which was rotten 
from its feaadation. He hoped the 
House would not allow the bill, he should 
feel it his duty to oppose the motion for 
leave to bring in an amended bill, which 
would only have the effect of heaping le- 
gislation on legislation, and compounding 
that which was already too confused. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that if the 
present were a motion for the Speaker 
leaving the chair, for the purpose of going 
into a committee, there might be some 
ground for the opposition of the hon. 
member for Aberdeen ; but really there 
was not the slightest pretence for that 
opposition, when it was considered, that 
this was merely a motion for leave to 
bring in the bill. As to the documents 
which had been moved for relative to this 
subject, his right hon, friend was as anxi- 
ous as the hon. member for Aberdeen 
could be, that the House should be put in 
possession of every information, and that 
those documents should be Jaid on the 
table before this measure was discussed. 
He should feel that he was fighting with a 
shadow, if he contended for one moment 
with such an argument as that which had 
been brought forward by the hon. member 
for Aberdeen. Ifhis right hon. friend had 
deferred moving for leave to bring in 
this bill to a later period of the session, 
the hon. gentleman opposite would have 
been one of the first to object to the 
measure, on the ground of its not having 
been brought early enough before the 
House. The present motion would pledge 
no man to any opinion on the merits of 
the bill: there would be ample opportu- 
nity hereafter for considering its details ; 
and he should be wasting the time of the 
House, if he said any thing in reply to the 
opposition which had been made to so fair 
and reasonable a proposition. With 
respect to the observations which had fal- 
len from the hon. member fur. Wicklow, 
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if ever he had heard a speech in favour of 
a motion, it was the speech of that hon. 
member; for the hon. member had stated, 
that he had been chairman at two meet- 
ings, at each of which he had been unable 


to explain to the vestry the object of the | e 

nised by the petition of rights. Com- 
| plaints were made, indeed, at the period to 
| which thehon. and gallant officer adverted, 


bill. 
Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


CuerK oF THE OrpNANcE.] The 
report of the Committee of Supply was 
brought up. On the first resolution being 
read, 

Mr. Calcraft observed, that the salary 
of the Clerk of the Ordnance was very 
inadequate to the labours he had to dis- 
charge, and to the rank and station of the 
individual; for the office was generally 
filled by a member of parliament. As he 
had formerly filled the office, he knew that 
the time of the Clerk of the Ordnance 
was wholly employed; and hethought the 
present salary, which was under 1,000/. a 
year, much toolow. The offices of Secre- 
tary to the Treasury and Admiralty, which 
were of the same scale as that of the 
Clerk of the Ordnance, were more amply 
paid. When he held the office, the salary 
was double its present amount; and yet 
he never thought he was paid too much 
[alaugh]. Hedidnotspeak with reference 
particular individual who might fill the to 
any officenow, oratany-future period, but he 
thought ‘this officer justly entitled to dou- 
ble the salary he at present received. He 
did not intend to make any motion on the 
subject, but he trusted ministers would 
take it into their consideration. 

Mr, Secretary Peel thought, without 
any reference to’the comparative claims of 
the secretaries of the Treasury and Admi- 
ralty, that this subject was well worthy of the 
attention of his majesty’s government. 
He was not, of course, prepared to give 
any assurance on the subject, as such an 
arrangement did not rest with him per- 
sonally, but he repeated, that the subject 
deserved consideration, 

Mr. Hume. trusted that as the right hon. 
gentleman expressed his readiness to in- 
‘crease the salary of an officer in the Ord- 
nance ‘department, because the duties of 
the office were too heavy for the salary, 
he would also beready to reduce the sala- 
ries of:some other officers in the same 
department whose salaries were too heavy 
for their duties. 


‘Barrack DepartMEnt.] On the 
resolution That 114,531/, be granted for 
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defraying the charge of the Ordnanee 
Barrack department,” 

Mr. Hobhouse observed, that the hon. 
and gallant officer opposite was mistaken, 
when he had contended, the other night, 
that the system of Barracks was recog- 


of the billeting of soldiers, on the.people, 
but there were no such thing as a stand- 
ing army at that time. The barrack sys- 
tem had long ago been decided against, 
as a novel and unconstitutional mode of 
lodging a standing army. That system 
was calculated, perhaps, to turn out a 
finer soldier for the parade—a living 
machine, more likely to pay prompt and 
implicit obedience to his officers; but he 
was sure the hon. and gallant officer, who 
was not less an excellent citizen, than an 
honourable soldier, did not wish to make a 
mere automaton ofa soldier, or to perpe- 
tuate a system which separated the cha- 
racter of the soldier and the citizen. 
Long before the existence of the barrack 
system, our soldiers had distinguished 
themselves by victories, as splendid as any 
which had since been obtained. The 
soldier who mixed freely with his.country- 
men might not make so good a machine 
for the parade, but he was a better:map, 
and a better citizen. The union.of the 
characters of ithe soldier and ‘the citizen 
had been strongly insisted upon by our 
ablest constitutional writers. The gallant 
officer had told them the other night, and 
perhaps he could not be blamed for doing 
so, when surrounded withsuch applauders, 
that the people of England had themselves 
called for barracks throughout the king- 
dom. In support of that opinion he had 
quoted the bill of rights, but the bill of 
rights only denounced the quartering of 
soldiers on the people as a grievance. 
How, then, could the gallant officer, in 
mirth or in seriousness, as an argument, 
or.as a piece of waggery, interpret such a 
declaration into a preference.of thebarrack 
to the billeting system? If he was 
anxious to ascertain the feeling of the 
people of England on the subject, let him 


‘look both to the practice of our ancestors, 


and to the sentiments entertained at the 
present day; or, rather, let him confess, 
that the system owed its support to those 
alone who maintained the necessity of 
arming one portion of the people against 
the rest. Ifthere existed:no other use in 
the motion with which he should conclude, 
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it would shew that there was one person 
in the House at least, and he was of 
opinion that there were many, who knew 
the feelings of the people of England 
better than to coincide with the gallant 
officer’s account of it, and who respect- 
ed the constitution of the country too 
well to approve of a system incompa- 
tible with its spirit—The hon. gentleman 
concluded by moving the following 
amendment to the resolution : 

«‘ That it appears to this House, that 
since the conclusion of the war in 1815, 
more than 2,500,000/. sterling have been 
expended in the Barrack department esta- 
blished in Great Britain and Ireland, and 
that 136,531/. are proposed to be devot- 
ed to the same object in the current year. 

«« That it appears to this House, that a 
part of the sum so required is to be laid 
out in the construction of a permanent 
barrack on the site of the King’s Mews, at 
Charing-cross; and that thus, in the heart 
of the city and liberties of Westminster, 
another military station, separating the 
soldier from the citizen, is to be added to 
the many similar establishments to be 
found in various parts of the kingdom. 

«That this House cannot but view 
with the utmost jealousy and suspicion, 
the continuance and increase of a system 
utterly inconsistent with the ancient laws 
and usages of England, such as they find 
them expounded by all the authorities 
who have treated of the constitution of 
this country, and more particularly by 
Mr. Justice Blackstone, who, in his Com- 
mentaries on the laws of England, after 
expressly declaring that the laws and con- 
stitution of these kingdoms, know no such 
state as that of a perpetual standing 
soldiery ; makes use, in a subsequent 
passage, of the following remarkable 
words :—‘ Nothing, then, according to 
these principles, ought to be more guard- 
ed against in a free state, than making the 
military power, when such a one is neces- 
sary to be kept on foot, a body too distinct 
from the people. Like ours, therefore, it 
ought only to be enlisted for a short and 
limited time ; the soldiers also should live 
intermixed with the people ; no separate 
camp—no barracks—no inland fortresses 
should be allowed ; and perhaps it might 
be still better, if, by dismissing a stated 
number, and enlisting others, at every 
renewal of their term, a circulation could 
be kept up between the army and the 
people, and the citizen and'the soldier be 
more intimately connected together.’ 
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‘“« That this House partaking, therefore, 
those free sentiments with the great com- 
mentator on the laws of this, their coun- 
try, and wishing to discourage the military 
system therein decried, will not vote a 
larger sum than 90,000/. for the barrack 
department in Great Britain in the cur- 
rent year; and this House further humb! 
begs leave to urge, that no new barrac 
for soldiers ought to be erected in the 
oo or in the vicinity of the metropo- 
is. 

Sir H. Hardinge said, that with regard 
to the constitutional question he would 
take the advice of the hon. gentleman, and 
avoid it altogether, as it had been sufficient- 
ly discussed on a former occasion. He 
would undertake, however, to shew how 
the barrack system came to be so generally 
extended. It was well known, that vari- 
ous petitions had been presented, from 
time to time, praying for relief from the 
billeting system, which, at the breaking 
out of the revolutionary war, was resort- 
ed to as an act of necessity. In 1803, 
when the war broke out again, govern- 
ment deemed it advisable to send troops 
to the coast, as a. means of providing 
against invasion. It was impossible to 
provide the troops so employed with quar- 
ters at the public-houses in those districts, 
and various petitions against it were again 
forwarded to parliament. Accordingly it 
was determined, in order to relieve the 
people from the inconvenience of the bil- 
leting system, that several barracks should 
be built within those districts. Govern- 
ment could not, therefore, be charged with 
having built those barracks in opposition 
to the liberties of the subject, since they 
were for the protection of the country, and 
in compliance with the desire of the peo- 
ple themselves. Besides, the number of 
these barracks had been greatly diminish- 
ed since the peace. The hon. gentleman 
had stated the intention of the govern- 
ment to erect barracks at Charing-cross, 
as one of his reasons for opposing the 
vote; but whatever might eventually be 
done upon that subject, he was not him- 
self apprised of any intention to convert 
the Kings Mews into barracks for the sol- 
diery. The Board of Ordnance, in fact, 
had no power to decide the question, 
though he would confess that, in his opi- 
nion, such a change would be attended 
with great advantage. He would oppose 
this single fact to all the reasoning of the 
hon. gentleman—that before the revolu- 
tionary war, all thesoldiery ia London were 
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dispersed in billets about the town, and 
that their discipline was so far -destroyed 
and their morals so corrupted by the op- 
portunities thus afforded them, that in the 
years 1791, 1792 and 1793, among the 
number of public executions, out of every 
fourteen that were hanged there was one 
guardsman. Since the establishment of 
barracks, the case was so far altered, that 
it was a rare thing to hear of a guardsman 
being arraigned. It must be obvious to 
all who consider the subject dispassion- 
ately, that the soldiers were not only 
much more exposed to acquire profligate 
habits under the billeting system, and to 
commit outrages when removed from the 
control of their officers, but were also 
more likely to relax in their discipline; 
for when a soldier went to billet he depo- 
sited his arms in the armoury, from whence 
he did not take them again until he was 
summoned to parade; he had therefore 
less of the habits of a soldier. Upon the 
whole, there could be no doubt but that 
in a large metropolis like London, the es- 
tablishment of barracks had a tendency 
to make better soldiers and better men, 
than the former practice of dispersing 
them through the metropolis in public 
houses. 

Mr. Hume contended that the arguments 
of the gallant officer were not applicable 
to the present state of the country. He 
had described a state of expected invasion 
but we were now at peace, and conse- 
quently exempted from the necessity upon 
which he had rested his defence of the 
system. A man did not cease to be a citi- 
zen when he became a soldier, and should 
not be regarded as a mere automaton, to 
be moved only by the will of his com- 
manding officer. If they wished to keep 
the soldiers separate from the people, that 
was no reason why they should multiply 
barracks through the town. They might 
remove them from the houses of the peo- 
ple. The sum called for by this grant 
was monstrous, and the object of it was, 
to maintain a military despotism. For 
these reasons heshould vote for the amend- 
ment of his hon. friend. 

The amendment was negatived without 
a division. 


CATTLE ILL-TREATMENT BIL. } Mr. 
R. Martin having moved, that the House 
fe resolve itself into a committee on this 

ill, 

Mr. Hume said, he had hitherto taken 

no part against the hon. member’s mea- 
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sures, except that of voting against them. 
He now, however, felt it necessary to say 
a few words on the subject. By the bill 
which the hon. member had introduced 
this session, it was made an offence to 
overload a horse.. Now, how was it pos- 
sible to ascertain what load was suited to 
a horse’s strength ? He had seen a little 
pony who could carry his noble friend 
near him (lord Nugent) with the great- 
est ease. It would be difficult however 
to find many a large horse that would not 
find it difficult to do the same thing. He 
was willing to admit, that the hon. mem- 
ber would have done good, if he had al- 
lowed his bill of last session to remain 
unaltered. He would state why he must 
doubt the humanity of the hon, mem- 
ber. Ona formerevening, he (Mr, Hume) 
had made a motion to prevent the tortur- 
ing of men, by flogging. As a matter‘of 
course he had expected that the hon. mem- 
ber would have given him his vote ; but to 
his great surprise he found, that that hon. 
member who was so anxious to protect 
oxen, and who sympathized so much with 
the sufferings of dogs and cats, did, with- 
out the slightést remorse, consign, as far 
as his vote went, 73,000 British soldiers 
to the torture of the lash, He would 
move by way of amendment, “that this 
House will, upon this day six months, re- 
solve itself into the said committee.” 

The Attorney-general rose to second 
the amendment. The present bill, he said, 
appeared to him to be vexatious and every 
way unnecessary. The definition of the 
offence in the bill which the hon. member 
for Galway had introduced last year was 
the wilful ill-treatment of horses and cat- 
tle. He understood, however, that the 
object of the present bill was to render 
the ill-treatment of those animals, arising 
from inadvertence and negligence, a mis- 
demeanour. There was one clause of 
the bill which, in charity to the framer, 
he hoped would be withdrawn, He al- 
luded to the clause which authorized any 
individual to apprehend a person in the 
act of ill-treating cattle. He knew from 
the zeal which the hon. member had here- 
tofore displayed in the cause of humanity, 
that not a week would elapse before. he 
would be forced into some desperate con- 
flict in attempting to enforce the law. He 
remembered that the hon. member had 
been extremely anxious to introduce the 
word ‘bull’ into the bill of last year. 
After a long discussion, however, the bull 
was rejected by a large majority. The 
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hon. member, however, contrived to in- 
troduce the words “ or other cattle,” and 
he had been endeavouring, during the 
last year, to persuade the magistrates that 
the bull was included in that description. 
He supposed it was for the same object 
that the hon. member had introduced the 
words ‘ or other cattle” into the present 
bill. He objected to having the bull in- 
troduced thus covertly. The hon. mem- 
ber shquld take the bull by the horns, and 
bring it in openly. 

Mr. W. Smith was convinced that the 
bill of his hon. friend, ridiculed as it had 
been, had already conferred great benefit 
upon the community. He conceived the 
object of the present bill to be a good 
one, and was therefore disposed to go in- 
to the committee upon it. 

Mr. R. Martin said, he was not unin- 
formed, that the hon. member for Aber- 
deen intended to shew him up. He would 
say further, that the hon. member for 
Aberdeen would not shew up the hon- 
ourable man who represented the county 
of Galway, unless he had the license of 
the latter for so doing. With respect to 
bull-baiting the learned attorney-general 
had his (Mr. M’s) two guineas in his 
pocket, and ‘had given it as his opinion, 
that a bull was entitled to legal protection. 

Dr. Lushington considered the present 
bill to be a necessary adjunct to the act 
of the last year ; the effect of which act was, 
that the public feeling was no longer 
shocked with those atrocities which had 
so long disgraced the national character. 
Lord Erskine had, years ago, endeavoured 
without success, to provide that remedy, 
which it was the happier lot of the hon. 
member for Galway to effect. 

Mr. Wynn said, he should oppose the 
measure for the reasons which had led 
him to oppose the existing act of the 
hon. member for Galway. 

Mr. Buzton said, he should cordially 
support the motion. He had asked a 
friend what effect the bill of last year had 
produced, and the answer was, that it kad 
put an end to half the cruelty which for- 
merly prevailed in the country. 

Mr. Warre said, it had been stated that 
the cases which measures of this kind 
brought before magistrates were in gene. 
ral of so doubtful a character, that it was 
a chance whether conviction would or 
would not take place. Now, he denied 
this to be the fact; for an overwhelming 
majority of the cases recently prosecuted 
were of so atrocious a character, that con- 
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viction had regularly followed accusation. 
He should support the motion for the bill 
going intoa committee. The instances of 
cruelty to animals were numerous. How 
often were horses, in the last extremity, 
forced beyon'l their strength and urged 
forward by lighted straw being put under 
them. Would not any man who witnes- 
sed such an atrocity feel gratified at being 
enabled to send such vagabonds before a 
magistrate ? 

Mr. Alderman Bridges adverted to the 
shocking barbarities which were every 
day practised on cattle, and said, that 
there never was a measure of more hu- 
manity than the one now proposed by 
the hon. member for Galway. _ He briefly 
pointed out the evil effects which an ha- 
bitual practice of tormenting animals, or 
seeing them tormented, produced on the 
mind, and illustrated his proposition by 
an allusion to Hogarth, whose hero, com- 
menced his progress in cruelty with tying 
a canister to a dog’s tail, and ended it by 
committing murder. 

Mr. Goulburn objected to the bill, onac- 
count of the great disproportion would it 
would establish between punishment and 
crime, and in which he saw an attempt to 
proceed still further in the march of 
penalty. The bill of last session had, it 
was said, effected much good; but, be- 
cause it did not do all that the hon. mem- 
ber contemplated, he now came forward, 
and called on the House to tolerate a 
most disproportionate punishment, by 
making the offence a misdemeanour, at 
the discretion of the magistrate. 

Mr. G. Bankes expressed his anxiety 
to go into a committee, where the House 
would have an opportunity of examining 
all the details of the measure. He must 
object most strongly tothe spirit of levit 
with which the question had been treated, 
and the sort of argumentum ad hominem 
which had been so frequently resorted 
to. 

Mr. Huskisson spoke against the bill. 
The House, he said, was now required to 
inerease the punishment for this offence, 
although the hon. member for Galway 
had shown that this was not necessary. 
The hon. member had himself stated to 
the House, that, generally, when he ob- 
tained a conviction, he paid the penalty 
himself, the persons accused being any 
too poor to pay it. This, surely, proved, 
that the present bill was sufficiently se- 
vere. 


Mr. W. Courtenay objected to going 
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into the committee. If the act of last 
ear had been duly executed and had 

en found inadequate, that might have 
been a good reason for fresh legislation ; 
but as that was not the case, he could 
not consent to create a new misde- 
meanour. 

The House then divided, when there 
appeared: For going into the com- 
mittee 11. Against it 19. There being 
only thirty members present, the House, 
of course, adjourned. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, March 10. 


Sirk TraveE.] Mr. Ellice rose to pre- 
sent a petition from the Ribbon-weavers 
and Silk-manufacturersofCoventry,against 
the proposed alteration in thelaws rela- 
tive to the Silk Manufacture. ‘The petition 
had, he said, been in his hands some days, 
but had not been previously presented, 
through mistake. He presented it now 
for the purpose of availing himself of the 
opportunity of stating, that the leading 
men in the trade had received an explana- 
tion from the Treasury that morning, which 
gave them the most complete satisfaction. 
Those of Coventry had already left town 
with the determination of putting all 
their people into immediate active em- 
ployment. 

The House having resolved itself into a 
committee to consider of the Silk Bounties, 
Mr. Huskisson moved “ That one half of 
the bounties on the exportation of 
silk manufactures shall be allowed on all 
such manufactures as having been ware- 
housed, shall be taken out for home con- 
sumption within thirty days after the 5th 
of April 1824.’? 

Mr. Ellice repeated, that the depu- 
tation of silk manufacturers from the 
country, who had waited on the chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer on this subject, had 
returned home perfectly satisfied, and had 
considered themselves very liberally dealt 
with by his majesty’s government. There 
was to be a meeting of silk manufacturers 
of the city of London that day, for the 
purpose of pressing on government, and 
on parliament, a further extension of 
time. Knowing what he did of the 
temper of the House, he had recom- 
mended the parties to desist from any 
such application; lest, should the matter 
be again brought under consideration, a 
curtailment, instead of an extension of 
time, should be the consequence. He 
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thought it was much better to let the mat- 
ter stand as it was, especially as_ his 
majesty’s government had certainly done 
every thing in their power to diminish the 
inconveniences which might result from 
the proposed measure, 

Mr. Huskisson observed, that undoubt- 
edly he did not conceive that any propo- 
sition for a further extension of time 
would be favourably received by the 
House. In his own opinion, the time which 
had been granted, was not at all called 
for; but he had ceded it, in deference to 
the feelings of the parties interested, and 
with a view to conciliate, as much as pos- 
sible, those who thought their interests 
might suffer by the measure. 

Mr. Alderman Wood said, that some of 
the smaller dealers were under apprehen- 
sion lest their goods must go through the 
hands of the great manufacturers. 

Mr. Huskisson replied, that every thing 
would be done that could be done to fa- 
cilitate the matter. The goods would be 
received in parcels, and there would be 
only such precautions used as were neces- 
sary to ascertain that they were really 
new. 4 

The resolution was agreed to. 


Survey AND VALUATION OF IRE- 
LAND.] Mr. Spring Rice said, he rose 
to move two resolutions ; the one decla- 
ratory of the expediency and necessity of 
a new Survey and Valuation of Ireland, 
the other for the appointment of a select 
committee on the subject. It would not 
be necessary for him to detain the House 
long, as he understood there was no in- 
tention to oppose his motion. — In fact,” 
when an hon. friend of his gave notice of 
this motion for him, he was not aware 
that there was a sum in the estimates for 
the year to be applied to the very pur- 
pose of carrying such a survey into effect. 
He was glad to find that his majesty’s 
government thought with him on the sub- 
ject; and, so far would his motion be 
from interfering with their intentions, that 
he hoped it would prove in cordial unison 
with them. It was indispensable that an 
affair of such magnitude should be first 
considered in all its details by a select 
committee of. that House. 

Mr. Dawson expressed his perfect con- 
currence in the hon. gentleman’s views, 
and his hope that the whole subject would 
be fully and satisfactorily discussed. For 
himself, he was particalarly interested in 
it ; for he represented a county which had 
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suffered more from the present system 
than any other in Ireland. He trusted 
that this would be only the beginning of 
an amelioration of the evils occasioned by 
the very large and unequal rates now 
levied in Ireland by grand jury and paro- 
chial assessments. Nothing could be 
more grossly incorrect and deceptive than 
the present surveys. 

Colonel Z'rench strongly recommended 
that the new surveys should be made 
under the direction of the Board of Ord- 
nance. They would then be executed by 
men of science, and would be uniform 
and satisfactory. 

Sir J. Newport expatiated on the evils 
of the present system, but was of opinion, 
that if the surveys were executed by the 
Ordnance, they would take too much 
time, and when completed would not be 
sufficient for the required purpose. 

Mr. D. Browne, as an instance of the 
inaccuracy of the present surveys, men- 
tioned that a gentleman of the name of 
M:Farlan had surveyed the county of 
Mayo, when it was covered with snow. 

Mr. Goulburn thovght an Ordnance 
survey a necessary preliminary. An ac- 
curate map of the country would be an 
excellent foundation for further proceed- 
ings. ‘The committee, however, would be 
the place in which this and all other 
matters of detail might be most advan- 
tageously discussed. 

The resolution was then agreed to. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, May 1}. 


-AusTRIAN Loan BILL.] On the order 
of the day for the third reading of this 
bill, 

Lord Holland rose to make a few ob- 
servations on this measure. He said, he 
was certainly ready to acknowledge, and 
had already acknowledged, that though 
the sum received on this transaction was 
much less than the sum that was due, yet 
that it was much more than the country, 
or the humble individual now addressing 
their lordships, ever expected would be 
paid by the imperial debtor. He must 
therefore acknowledge, that much ability 
appeared to have been employed in bring- 
ing this transaction to its present conclu- 
sion. There was, probably, also much 
exercise of good temper in the manner 
of conducting the negotiation; for as it 
was to be presumed there was some good 
feeling in. the imperial character, it was 
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doubtless thought advisable not to expose, 
in plain terms, the nature of the settle- 
ment, but to allow the debtor to take credit 
for some virtue, though he was at a loss 
what that virtue might be; it was not 
generosity, and it could hardly be called 
honesty. He was ready, however, to ac- 
quiesce in this bill, and to concur in car- 
rying it into effect ; but not in the state- 
ments and recital with which it had been 
passed by the Commons. He did not 
object so much to the language of the 
preamble on account of his own opinion, 
as to preserve the consistency and dignity 
of parliament. In negociating the con- 
vention on which the bill was founded, 
there might be some reason for concealing 
the sum due, and stating only that which 
was paid. He was aware that persons 
moving in high situations must have a nice 
sense of honour, or at least were always 
supposed to have it; but whether they 
had it or not, from the modes of courts 
and the servility unfortunately too com- 
mon in human nature, that quality was 
always attributed to them. It was there- 
fore to be presumed, that those who ma- 
naged this transaction did not choose to 
exhibit it to one of the parties in its true 
light; but thought it necessary, from mo- 
tives of delicacy, to disguise, as far as 
possible, the nature of it from his imperial 
majesty; whose nice sensibility would 
doubtless have been greatly affected if he 
had been told, that he was compounding 
a debt, instead of honourably discharging 
it. This might be the ‘excuse for not 
stating what was really due in the con- 
vention;.but he saw no reason for the 
same delicacy in an act of parliament. 
Great talent must, however, have been 
displayed by the persons who managed 
this affair, in persuading his imperial ma- 
jesty, that his large debt was paid. It was 
extremely difficult to discover how this 
persuasion could have been produced, and 
he had been puzzling himself with con- 
jectures about it. Perhaps those who 
acted for his imperiai majesty had been 
pursuing a study for which a gentleman 
on his (lord H’s) entrance into life was 
greatly distinguished. That gentleman, 
the Jate Mr. Horne Tooke, had directed 
his attention to the ‘origin and meaning 
of words, and to their various applications. 
In spite of the little that was to be got by 
the barren nature of the one studyy and 
the sandy foundation of the other, he had 
carried his etymology into metaphysics, 
in order to account for the different shades 
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in the sense of words. Now, as it did not 
appear from the convention with Austria, 
that a word of doubt had been thrown out 
as to the sum mentioned being less than 
it ought to have been—as there was no- 
where any specification of the amount 
due—he could not understand by what 
kind of logic the emperor had been con- 
vinced that the debt was paid. He had, 
consequently, been, like Mr. Horne Tooke, 
driven to etymology, in order to discover 
the meaning which was attached in the 
imperial court to the verb “to pay.’’ 
Perhaps the negotiators derived it from 
the word pagus, because it was from dis- 
tricts, or towns, or the people who inhabit 
them, that all payments come, according 
to the saying, ‘ pagorum populi vectigalia 
premuntur” ; and this was what all who 
were lavish of the public money, whether 
emperors or legislators, should well con- 
sider and bear in mind. Another word, 
however, was perhaps the origin of the 
idea conveyed in the convention. It 
might come from pacio or paciscor, be- 
cause the imperial negotiator considered 
the matter done and settled, the bargain 
earried into effect, and completed by the 
payment. If this would not do, perhaps 
their lordships would allow that the deri- 
vation might be from pacare, to make 
tractable, and also to pacify, satisfy, and 
appease. Thus his imperial majesty might 
be taught to say, “ It is true I do not pay 
my debts in full, but I shall give some- 
thing to pacify and appease those members 
of the British parliament who have been 
talking so loudly and so freely of my af- 
fairs.” Something had accordingly been 
done to pacify and appease their lord- 
ships. A sum, not amounting to one- 
seventh of what was fairly due, had been 
transmitted to this country.— He had thus 
gone through most of the words from which 
those persons who amused themselves with 
such studies were likely to account for 
thisnew conventional meaning of the word 
“spay.” But he must not forget the word 
pecus ; and that brought to his recollec- 
tion the golden fleece, which had been 
transferred to his imperial majesty’s fa- 
mily from the dukes of Burgundy, and 
according to which the House of Austria, 
with reference to this transaction, might 
still say ‘* Pretium non vile laboris.” As 
much ingenuity had doubtless been ex- 
ercised by the learned men of Austria, in 
satisfying any imperial scruples which 
might have existed as to the meaning of 
paying one’s debts, it was to be hoped 
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that their labours would more reconcile 
their emperor to learning. He had heard 
stories of a visit paid some years ago by 
his imperial majesty to Italy, in the course 
of which that sovereign was said to have 
exhibited no great desire to encourage 
any kind of study. From what was re- 
ported, it would appear that his imperial 
majesty wanted for subjects men who 
never troubled themselves either with 
reading or thinking. He sincerely hoped 
that, the next time his imperial majesty 
should visit his loyal and learned university 
of Pavia, he would show that he enter- 
tained a grateful sense of the service which 
some clever scholars had rendered him by 
so ably glossing over the word ‘* pay.” 
Then, indeed, he might be expected to 
exclaim— 

“ How charming is divine philosophy ! 

Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 

But musical as is Apollo’s lute, 

And a perpetual feast of nectar’d sweets, 

Where no crude surfeit reigns.” 


But, let the court of Vienna explain the 
matter as it might, it was for their lord- 
ships to take care that they did not pass 
a bill which on the face of it, suppressed 
a fact and contained an absurdity. The 
preamble recited, that this country had 
granted two loans to the emperor of Aus- 
tria, and it was afterwards stated that his 
imperial majesty would pay 2,500,000/, 
in satisfaction of the debt thus contracted. 
Now, it might be convenient to give up 
claiming the full repayment, and to be sa- 
tisfied and appeased with these 2,500,000/. ; 
but why was not the amount of the debt 
stated? Were their lordships aware of 
the amount of the sums which this country 
had expended on Austria? Besides sub- 
sidies, the debt in question arose from two 
loans contracted for, the one in the year 
1795, the other in the year 1797. Two 
reasons were assigned for granting these 
loans. The first was, that the money af- 
forded facilities for bringing Austria into 
the field ; the second, that good security 
was given by that power for the repay- 
ment; indeed, it was boasted in that 
House, that the security was as solid as 
that of the Bank of England. It was tri- 
umphantly said, that we could sue the 
emperor for the money in his own courts. 
These reasons, and the great advantage 
of the co-operation of Austria to the com- 
mon cause, were the grounds urged for this 
profuse expenditure of the public money, 
But, what was the result of this extra- 
vagance? Part of the money arising from 
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these loans was actually not paid to the 
emperor of Austria, until after he had 
made peace, and was in his turn paying 
money to the enemy of this country. After 
thetreaty of Campo Formio was concluded, 
remittances of the instalments of these 
loans were made to Austria. The two 
loans amounted to more than six millions, 
and this country was bound for the pay- 
ment both of principal and interest. Great 
Britain had guaranteed the payment of 
certain annuities for twenty-five years, 
which on the whole amounted to more 
than 5,000,000/.; as to the interest, it 
appeared that his imperial majesty never 
paid it for more than one year. These 
annuities, added to the original debt made 
about 12,600,000/. But we were stillbound 
to pay for a time about 223,000/., which, 
taken at the present rate of the money 
market, might be reckoned at other 5 
millions. So that, with what was paid and 
what was lost, the bargain cost the coun- 
try altogether about 174 millions. This 
was the amount, without calculating com- 
pound interest, which he might fairly have 
done. For this vast sum all that was now 
paid was 23 millions. Such being the 
nature of the transaction, he was not sur- 
prised that his imperial majesty did not 
choose to describe it ; but he saw no rea- 
son why it should not have been fairly 
recorded by the framers of this bill. He 
had heard that this extraordinary settle- 
ment of an account had somewhere or 
other been considered as a “‘ God-send.” 
Such a description of the transaction cer- 
tainly was not very decorous to the em- 
pee of Austria; for it was a plain ac- 

nowledgment, that to pay his debts was 
the last thing expected by those who were 
the loudest in their approbation of his 
imperial majesty’s sense of honour and 
justice. He should like to know what 
would be said of a similar case in the city 
of London. Were he to go within 
Temple-bar with a promissory-note for 
10,000/., and inquire the character of the 

erson whose signature it bore, would 
it not be strange if, in answer to his in- 
quiries, some one should launch out in 
praise of the acceptor, and say—* Oh, 
there’s not an honester man in the world, 
nor one more able and willing to pay his 
debts” —and after all were to end with 
the observation, “ if you get 1,000/. from 
him, for your note, it will be a God- 
send.’—lIt had seemed necessary for him 
to say thus much, to dissipate the delusion 
which prevailed, and to make it be kept 
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inmind, that the money received was really 
nothing more than a small composition 


for a large debt. These 2,500,000/, 
seemed, however, to be received by cer- 
tain persons, as if a shower of gold had 
descended upon them. They seemed at 
a loss what to do with it, and looked 
anxiously about for objects to expend it 
upon. ‘ How shall we lay it out? Does 
the Church want any thing? Does the 
Crown want any thing?” were the excla- 
mations which this God-send excited. 
Now, if their lordships’ House, or the 
other House of parliament, thought fit to 
give the public money to the building of 
palaces or churches—and, by-the-by, - it 
was remarkable that the church of Eng- 
land, which was one of therichest churches 
in Europe, was the only one he ever heard 
of that never did any thing for itself—he 
did not mean to say that such an applica- 
tion of money might not be right; that 
was a question for consideration ; but cer- 
tainly, the reason of its being right was 
not the receipt of this money from the 
emperor of Austria, though the whole 
manner in which the subject had been 
treated tended to impress that opinion 
on the public. The people of England, 
like the fleece of Gideon, received none 
of the dew which was falling around them. 
A commission had been appointed for 
regulating the repairs of Windsor Palace. 
To this he seriously objected. Whatever 
was thought necessary to be done in that 
way, ought to be done under the direction 
of the legal and official servants of the 
crown, on their responsibility. He said 
this solely from a just constitutional jea- 
lousy. Those who had promoted this 
measure—among whom were many per- 
sons whom he respected—would not sup 
pose that he reflected on the appointment 
of this committee on any other ground, 
than that he considered it derogatory to 
the Crown. It was derogatory to the 
Crown ; because the constitution always 
supposed that it was left to the constitu- 
tional officers of the Crown to determine 
what money ought to be expended on 
such objects. It might be said, that the 
object of the commission was to take care 
that nothing unsuitable to the honour of 
the country should bedone. That, how- 
ever, was a reason which was not very 
complimentary to the Crown. But even 
viewed in that way, he could not Jook at 
the institution of a committee of taste as 
the best means of attaining such an object. 
In the affairs of government he was will- 
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ing to go as far as most people—indeed, 
many of his friends thought he went too 
far in support of the maxim that “in the 
multitude of counsellors there is wisdom.” 
But, in affairs of taste as well as of war, 
he was convinced that the direction ought 
to be left to one individual ; because, as 
the former required promptness of execu- 
tion, so did the latter simplicity of design; 
and these advantages could only be ob- 
tained by trusting to individuals. He 
need not go far from theirlordships’ House 
to find many instances, which might prove 
that committees of taste, though composed 
of men of great eminence in various de- 
partments, never produced me thing that 
did honour to the country. It was not, 
however, on this ground that he objected 
to the commission, but because itsappoint- 
ment was an invasion of the constitution. 
If any thing more important than another 
had been gained to this country by the 
Revolution, it was the necessity under 
which the servants of the Crown were 

laced, of having the confidence of par- 
iament. He was therefore against lessen- 
ing their responsibility. It was necessary 
that they should always keep in mind, 
that the servants of the Crown must have 
the confidence of the Crown; but that 
could not be separated from the confi- 
dence of both Houses of Parliament. He 
did not mean to say, that the evil to which 
this measure tended was desired. It was 
not done, he believed, from design, but 
arose out of that convenience of the mo- 
ment, upon which the noble earl the other 
night excused another measure. Their 
lordships ought, however, to be on their 
guard against the tendency of thus yield- 
ing to the convenience of the moment. 
He should therefore move, that this bill 
be re-committed, with the intention of al- 
tering the preamble. 

The Earl of Liverpool was free to ac- 
knowledge, that the noble lord had been 
very entertaining in the first part of his 
speech. After attending, however, to it 
very closely, he could not clearly discover 
what the noble lord’s object was. When 
the nob!e lord gave notice of his intention 
to call the consideration of the House 
to this bill, it appeared that he had 
in view to object to the phraseology 
of it, as not sufficiently describing what 
was meant to be enacted. Now no per- 
son could suppose that it would be pro- 
per to draw up such a bill as the present, 
in a very offensive manner to one of the 
parties, But, what more could be done 
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than to refer to the transaction as it took 
place? The fact was, that a loan had 
been granted to Austria, and this country 
had accepted a sum in lieu of the whole 
demand: The real object of the noble 
lord appeared to be 1ather to read the 
House a lecture on the Austrian govern- 
ment, than to make any amendment on 
the bill. Had this been done fairly, he 
should not have thought it objectionable; 
but the noble lord had acted like a coun- 
sel stating a case, and had brought for- 
ward every thing unfavourable to the side 
he opposed, carefully keeping in the back 
ground every thing tending to the honour 
of the Austrian government. The noble 
lord had argued, that this money had been 
granted to the emperor of Austria, with- 
out any necessity—as if no wars had in- 
tervened, between the time at which it 
was advanced, and the time of payment; 
and as if no good reason could be assigned 
for letting it lie over for five-and-twenty 
years. He appealed to their lordships 
whether any person listening to the no- 
ble lord’s speech would not consider this 
to be the nature of the transaction? The 
whole question, however, at the time the 
loan was granted, was, whether it would 
be better to give Austria six millions in 
that way or as a subsidy? Many. per- 
sons thought it would have been better 
to have granted it as a subsidy than as 
a joan; and certainly at the time the 
transaction was carried into effect, there 
was no individual who voted for the loan 
who would not have voted for giving the 
money asa subsidy. It was true, as the 
noble lord said, that some of the instal- 
ments had been remitted after the peace 
of Campo Formio; but after that peace, 
Austria had been engaged in no less than 
four wars ; namely, the war which termi- 
nated with the battles of Marengo and 
Hohenlinden ; the war which terminated 
with the battle of Austerlitz; the war 
which terminated with the battle of 
Wagram ; and the war which terminated 
with the battle which brought the affairs 
of Europe into the state in which they 
were now placed. He believed that no 
public man, who had examined the trans- 
actions of those times, could fail to be 
convinced, that Austria had in all those 
wars, fought to the last—that she had 
never yielded but from necessity, and was 
always ready to rise again, against the 
common enemy. Under such circum- 
stances, it became this government to 
consider what was due to Austria. He 
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had_already stated, that there had been 


four wars since the loan was granted. 
During those wars three subsidies had 
been granted to Austria; and, in grant- 
ing those subsidies, not a word had been 
said on the subject of this loan. When 
the friends of the noble Jord were in of- 
fice, they themselves offered a subsidy 
to Austria, if she would march and co- 
operate with Prussia. He certainly did 
not blame them for this; but he wished 
to remind the noble lord, that in making 
that offer, no idea of repayment of the 
loan was suggested. Austria did not 
march ; but notwithstanding her refusal, 
some charges which the Austrian govern- 
ment had incurred were paid by the noble 
lord’s friends; and in liquidating those 
charges they never once reminded Aus- 
tria of the existence of this loan. The 
present government, however, did call 
upon Austria to settle this transaction ; 
but he certainly was not sanguine as to 
the amount which might be received. At 
the same time such was his sense of the 
policy which ought to be followed by the 
Austrian government, that he would have 
advised the payment of something. Many 
persons, well informed on the subject, 
were perfectly convinced that nothing 
had more tended to raise the credit of that 

overnment than this very measure, and 
he was convinced that Austria had gained 
more than she had lost by this payment. 
When all the circumstances were taken 
into consideration, any reasonable person 
would rather be inclined to doubt whe- 
ther we were justified in asking so much, 
than whether we ought to have deman- 
ded more. With regard to the personal 
character of the emperor of Austria he 
should be wanting in duty if he were not 
to say, that no sovereign ever sat on a 
throne who possessed nicer or more ho- 
nourable feelings. He doubtless was de- 
sirous to bring the transaction to an ad- 
justment; but whatever misconception 
might have gone abroad, he must also 
say, that the individual by whom his Im- 
perial majesty was supposed to be chiefly 
advised, was also convinced of the neces- 
sity of making the arrangement. His 
noble friend had alluded to what had 
passed elsewhere on the subject of this 
loan. when a right hon. friend of his had 
stated the manner in which he proposed 
to provide for certain public services, In 
opening the state of the finances for the 
year, his right hon. friend had_ referred 
ta the receipt of 2,500,000/. from Aus- 
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tria, and had stated, that government 
would be enabled—not in consequence of 
that payment alone, but by it and the 
existence of a surplus revenue—to afford 
some relief to the country, and to apply 
a portion to certain other purposes. The 
objects to which the application was pro- 
posed to be made were those which ap- 
peared most necessary. He should say 
nothing about the 500,000/. proposed to 
be granted for churches. After what had 
been said on a former occasion on that 
subject, it could not now be necessary to 
discuss it. The other appropriation which 
had been alluded to was equally unobjec- 
tionable. It was, for the preservation 
and the ornament of a structure which 
was venerated in this country, and had 
been admired by all foreigners who had 
had the opportunity of viewing it. The 
receipt of the money from Austria had 
given facility tothearrangements which the 
government had in view ; but the specific 
sum which had been proposed to be applied 
to the building of churches, and to the re- 
pairs of Windsor Castle, would have been 
so applied, although the money had never 
been paid by Austria. He therefore could 
not think that the observations of his no- 
ble friend were at all warranted. It was not 
a new palace which was to be built, but cer- 
tain necessary alterations to be made in a 
structure which was the object of general 
admiration. Funds must have been found 
for carrying on the works ; for the repairs 
could not have been longer delayed. As 
to the bill, he saw no ambiguity in it; 
and with regard to the sum expressed in 
it, the country had received as much from 
Austria as it had any just reason to ex- 
pect. 

Lord King objected strongly to the 
preamble of the bill, since it did not men- 
tion the sum received from Austria as 
being the payment of a debt. Without 
such an acknowledgment in direct terms, 
the clause in the preamble was unintelligi- 
ble. Nobody could certainly deny, that we 
had advanced money to the government 
of Austria under a promise of repayment, 
and that this was our only return. What 
else was necessary to constitute a debt? 
It had been said, that our money had been 
expended in wars; but, for whose advan- 
tage were those wars carried on? For 
the advantage of the emperor of Austria. 
It was true the emperor had nat succeed- 
ed in those wars: but that was not our 
fault. It however showed, that the em- 
peror had then made the same kind of 
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miscalculation respecting the difficulties | 


of the contest and the probabilities of suc- 
cess, which he had since made respecting 
the amount of his obligations to this coun- 
try and the sum necessary for fulfilling 
them. Had the transaction between the 
emperor and this country been placed on 
its proper footing, either in the preamble of 
the bill or in the statements of the minister, 
much of what was now said against the 
Austrian government might have been 
spared. People would not probably in 
that case have been so malicious as to have 
talked of those two millions and a half, as 
being a saving out of abankrupt’s property, 
as a composition with an insolvent, as half- 
a-crown in the pound wrung from an unwil- 
ling or dishonest debtor: nor would the 
ministers have insulted the emperor, by 
eager surprise, that he should pay 

is debts, and calling that payment a 
“‘ God-send.”” In order to shew that the 
preamble might have been more precise, 
and have denominated this money as the 
payment of a debt, he begged to call the 
attention of their lordships to the trans- 
actions out of which the debt arose. The 
minister of the day, Mr. Pitt, had called 
upon parliament to lend this money to 
the government of Austria, on what he 
termed good security, the very best secu- 
rity. A regular contract was entered into, 
the deed was signed, sealed, and delivered. 
Mr. Pitt had boasted of the certainty 
which it gave us of recovering our due; 
he even went the length of saying, that if 
the emperor refused to pay us voluntarily, 
we could sue him, like a reluctant debtor, 
in his own courts. Now, here he would 
beg leave to ask, whether the minister 
had stated this last security from excess of 
caution, or for the purposes of delusion ? 
This appeared to him a very proper ques- 
tion to be solved by the Pitt club, and he 
should expect to see it answered at its 
next meeting. Some persons were dispo- 
sed to put the latter interpretation on the 
words of the minister; while others had 
considered the money transaction men- 
tioned in the bill before the House as the 
result of a legal proceeding, or the pro- 
ceeds arising out of the. sale of a bank- 
rupt’s estate. _God forbid that he should 
so consider it. God forbid that he should 
insinuate any thing against the honour of 
his Imperial majesty, or even hint a sus- 
picion that the emperor had not paid his 
just debts! As our power to sue him in 
his own courts had been so broadlystated, 
he + seg K.) had aright to assume that 
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our rulers had done so, that the suit had 


| been carried on for the last twenty years, 


and that, as it happened nearer home, a 
great part of the contested property had 
been swallowed up in fees of court and 
other law expenses [a laugh]. The 
great cause of “ Rex v. Emperor,” in- 
volving so vast an interest, must have 
been heard and re-heard—It must have 
been considered and re-considered—it 
must have been argued and re-argued, be- 
fore the Austrian great judge of equity. 
The court must have taken home the pa- 
pers; and then the court must have lost 
the papers; and then the court must have 
required to have its memory refreshed, 
and to be supplied with new papers: ‘The 
lawyers also must have had refreshers. 
The court afterwards must have fixed a 
day for judgment, and that day having 
arrived, the court must not have given 
judgment ; and then the court, under a 
solemn promise to give judgment, must 
have fixed upon another day ; and when 
that other day came, the court must have 
had a doubt, and have postponed its de- 
cision to another day; and when that 
other day arrived, the court must have 
required again to be refreshed. At last, 
when the law and the lawyers had had 
their full swing, and twenty years had 
been spent in forwarding the cause, the 
court must have pronounced its decree, 
by which the emperor wag ordered to 
pay the account of 2,500,000/., while we 
paid by far the greater sum to the lawyers, 
and for the bill of costs [alaugh}. We 
had thus obtained only. 2,500,000/. out of 
six millions which was the original loan, 
and we had lost all the interest, which ia 
the course of twenty years had swelled 
the debt to twenty millions ; but we could 
not very much complain, when we con- 
sidered what might have happened nearer 
home, namely, that we might have lost 
not only the original principal sum of six 
millions, but might have expended, in an 
attempt to recover it, the other two anda 
half millions, which we were now enabled 
to pocket. With the proceeds of this 
successful suit at Vienna, ministers would 
be enabled to repeal our law taxes—to 
give us Jaw cheaper at home. Another 
consequence, probably, of this expensive 
litigation with the emperor was, a bill to 
diminish the expenses of law proceedings 
for the recovery of small debts. Govern- 
ment had found it so difficult to recover 
this debt from. Austria, that it was willing 
to facilitate the recovery of other debts. 
3L 
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Then, from the experience of the evils of 
delay in our suit with the emperor, minis- 
ters had seen the propriety of instituting 
inquiry into the causes of delay in the 
court of chancery [a laugh]. All 
these beneficial consequences, he was glad 
to perceive, had resulted from the termi- 
nation of this long-protracted suit at 
Vienna, Now, he thought ministers ought 
to have inserted a proper description of 
these transactions, and an sowed of the 
debt, in the preamble to the bill before the 
House. 

The Earl of Aberdeen said, that in rising 
to makea few observations on the question, 
he would refrain from noticing the speech 
of the noble lord who spoke last, which, 
was of too facetious a nature to require 
an answer. He was however prepared to 
defend the court of Vienna from any im- 
putation of bad faith or dishonest feeling 
in the present transaction. The loan for 
which we were now paid the 2,500,000/. 
was advanced to Austria for the accom- 
plishment of objects particularly con- 


‘nected with the interests and policy of 


Great Britain. It was peculiarly a British 
object at that time to drive the French 
out of the Netherlands; and to enable 
Austria to effect this, an advance of 


‘ money was necessary. Mr. Fox had said 


at the time, that, so little did he expect 
its repayment, he would have preferred a 
subsidy toaloan. It was so peculiarly 
destined to enable Austria to recover pos- 
session of the Netherlands, that its repay- 
ment, was fixed on the Belgic revenues. 
Had the enterprise succeeded, which this 
money was intended to promote, there 
could be little doubt that the loan would 
have been punctually paid. That it was 
rather intended as a subsidy than a loan, 
was evident from the fact, that we had 
thrice subsidized the Austrian government 
since, and had never alluded to this debt. 
In 1805, in 1809, and in 1813, when 
Austria received pecuniary aid from this 
country, no mention was made of any ob- 
ligation under which she previously laid. 
Had the subject been mentioned, and had 
Austria, anticipating a future claim, re- 
quested at any of these epochs that this 
debt should be annulled, could any noble 
lord believe that the demand would have 
been resisted? Austria had therefore a 
right to be surprised at the renewal of this 
claim. In 1816, when, after having pas- 


‘sed what was called two successive bank- 


ruptcies, the Austrian government deter- 
mined to adopt a new financial system, it 
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published a list of all its debts and pro- 
perty. In this list the debt to Great Bri- 
tain did not appear. On seeing this list, 
we were bound to mention so important 
an omission, if we had meant to make a 
future claim. But we took no such step. 
What surprise must not Austria have felt, 
therefore, when after this she saw the 
claim revived. Much had been said about 
suing the emperor in his own courts, and 
if he had been so sued, probably his courts 
would have decided against him; but he 
much doubted, after twenty years silence, 
with so many opportunities of making the 
claim, whether our own courts would have 
givena decision against him. The amount 
of the sum advanced in lieu of all claims 
had been the subject of animadversion ; 
but that amount was not so much a ques- 
tion of will, as of ability. Had Great 
Britain demanded more, she would have 
obtained nothing. Yet the sum, small as 
it was, compared with the nominal amount 
of the debt, was nearly as much as Aus- 
tria had received. Though the loan was 
about six millions, yet, from the state of 
the exchanges, and the difficulties of trans- 
fer, not much more than three millions 
had reached the coffers of Austria. The 


money was so far advanced for British in-. 


terests, that it was stipulated to be 
expended under the inspection of British 
officers. Officers had accordingly been 
appointed for the purpose, and there. was 
no doubt that every farthing of it had 
been employed to forward operations 
which fell in with the policy of our own 
government. He was glad that his noble 
friend (the earl of Liverpool) had not 
only done justice to the character of the 
emperor of Austria, in this transaction, 
but to that of his minister prince Metter- 
nich. With regard to the emperor, he 
would say, that a more virtuous prince 
never sat on the throne of any country ; 
but still he would add, that contrary to 
the advice of his chief minister, he would 
not have urged the repayment of this sum. 
The noble earl then expressed his appro- 
bation of the objects for which a part of 
this sum was to be employed ; namely, the 
building of chtsches, the creation of a 
picture gallery, and the repairs of Wind- 
sor Castle. 

Lord Clifden observed, that part of the 
money which we lent to the emperor of 
Austria had found its way into the pockets 
of Napoleon. The fashion seemed now 
to be to compliment the emperor of Aus- 
tria ; but if he was to credit the account 
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which Mr. Rose had given of the present | Shortly after, proclamation was made by 
state of Italy, a more detestable tyrant | the principal police magistrate, offering an 
never existed than the emperor appeared | amnesty to the Ribbon-men, on condition 
to be in that part of his dominions. Yet | of their taking the oath of allegiance, re- 
this account had come from no jacobin or | nouncing their secret associations, and de- 
radical, but from a gentleman whose cha-_ livering up their arms. A great many ac- 
racter gave weight to his testimony on | cepted the conditions, and since that time 
such a subject. His government of Italy | these counties had been remarkably tran- 
had been excessively cruel. He had! quil; so much so, that the orderly con- 
ground down that unfortunate country | duct of the inhabitants had been much 
to the very dust; and, as he had ruined | praised by the government of Ireland. He 
it, it was not improbable that from Italy | would therefore move, in the first place, 
would ultimately proceed the destruction | for copies of the proclamation, and of 
of himself and his race. every other document by which the ar- 

Lord Ellenborough said, he thought the | rangement had been effected. In No- 
emperor an absolute angel, compared with | vember, 1822, theattorney-general of Ire- 
the rest of the Holy Alliance. He was, land instituted prosecutions against some 
the only member of that alliance on whom | persons for administering illegal oaths to 
we could place confidence. Advertingto the Ribbon-men. Two were convicted, 
the commission to be appointed to super- | and remained in prison under sentence of 
intend the expenditure of the money to | transportation, A Mr. Bennett, counsel for 
be granted for public buildings, the noble | one of the prisoners, informed Mr. Grego- 








lord asked if it was to be a parliamentary | ry, under-secretary to the lord lieutenant 
commission, or one appointed by the | that he had communications of consider- 
Crown? . | able importance to make upon the system 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that the du- | of Ribbon-men, and requestingan interview 
ties of the commission might be settled | thereupon. The letter was received by 
by parliament, and the names be filled up | Mr. Gregory, who answered by another, 
by the Crown. dated Feb. 20, requesting Mr. Bennett to 

Lord Ellenborough hoped the commis- | put his communications into writing. He 
sioners would be named by act of parlia-| did so, and he stated that the Ribbon- 
ment. He was glad to see an increasing | leaders of Meath, Westmeath, and Tip- 
jealousy directed towards the expenditure | perary, were all ready to take the oaths 
of parliamentary grants. of allegiance, renounce the societies, and 


The bill was read a third time, and | give up their arms, on condition of go- 











passed. vernment extending the amnesty to them. 
——— Receiving no instructions from the secre- 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. tary, Mr. Bennett pressed for an answer 
Thursday, March 11. which Mr. Gregory assured him he should 

have on the arrival of the lord lieutenant. 


Rippon Men AND Rison Lopces.] | In the mean time, a communication was 
Lord Althorp rose to submit to the House | made to the government by Mr. Lubie 
the motion of which he had given notice. | and Mr. Yore, two respectable priests, 
If he succeeded in the attainment of his | stating that it would be advantageous to 
object, it would, he said, enable the House | the government to stay execution of the 
to determine what measures would be the | sentence on Thomas Hughes, one of the 
most likely to restore quiet to that dis-| persons convicted; and that by giving 
turbed country. It would be recollected | time, they would be enabled to get at the 
that the tumult which prevailed in 1820 | secrets of the Ribbon-men though the 
had broke out in Galway, and had speedily | examination of Hughes. No answer was 
extended itself through Mayo. The dis- | returned to the letter, and Hughes was 
turbances were attributable to what was | shortly after transported. In July follow- 
called the system of Ribbon-men. They | ing, Mr. Gregory was reminded by Mr. 
ran so high, that an hon. friend of his, the | Bennett of what had taken place in Febru- 
member for Galway, had found it necessary | ary before ; to which Mr. Gregory replied 
to move himself for the renewal of the in- | that he had no directions upon the sub- 
surrection act, and that the powers of the | ject from the lord lieutenant. Now, he 
act should be extended to that county. | (lord Althorp) was perfectly at a loss to 
The consequences were, numerous trials | account for the conduct of the Irish go- 
and convictions, with some executions. | vernment in the affair. It appeared to 
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him extraordinary that they did not seize 
with eagerness so favourable an opportu- 
nity for putting down the disturbances 
and, restoring the country to tranquillity— 
that no advantage whatever should be taken 
ofit. Probably the officers of the Irish go- 
vernment would be able to explain their 
éonduct by satisfactory reasons. But 
candidly speaking, it did impress upon his 
mind strongly, that the explanation would 
not be very favourable to the character of 
the government. It was strange enough 
that‘no answer should have been returned 
to the communication called for by Mr. 
Gregory from Mr. Bennett, and still more 
strange, that they should not have prefer- 
red the conciliatory arrangements submit- 
ted, to the attempt of silencing the dis- 
turbances by the strong arm of the law. 
The government knew the effect of the 
step taken in 1820, that the line of con- 
duct then adopted had produced no evil, 
and that the country had been tranquil- 
lized. It was desirable that this informa- 
tion should be laid before the House, that 
they might be enabled to judge if the 
disturbed state of Ireland could not be 
cured by adopting the conciliatory course, 
rather than by appealing continually to 
the force of arms. He could not antici- 
pate the answer which would be given by 
the right hon. secretary for Ireland; but, 
in the hope that it would be satisfactory, 
he begged leave to move for, “1. Copies 
of any proclamations which were issued, 
during the year 1820, by Magistrates, or 
other persons authorized by government, 
in the counties of Mayo and Galway, offer- 
ing an amnesty tothe persons styling them- 
selves Ribbon-men, on condition of their 
delivering up their arms, and taking the 
oath of allegiance. 2. Copies of any com- 
munications which have been made to the 
Irish government from the magistrates, or 
others, respecting the disposition of the 
people towards the government since the 
year 1820. 3. Copies of all correspon- 
dence which passed between Mr. R, N. 
Bennett and Mr. Gregory, during the 
year 1823, respecting Ribbon lodges. 
4. Copy ofa memorial to the lord lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, from the rev. Messrs. 
Lubie and Yore, in the case of Thomas 
Hughes, which was presented during Fe- 
bruary or March 1893,”? 

Mr. Goulburn said, he must oppose the 
noble lord’s motion, because, although it 
was only for the production of papers, yet 
every one must see, that the real object 
was to censure‘the Irish government. He 
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would state the case as it had occurred. 
Every body knew that there was an asso- 
ciation in Ireland called Ribbon-men ; as- 
sociated not for innocent, but for illegal 
objects ; bound together for the most mis- 
chievous purposes; having in view no- 
thing less than the subversion of the con- 
stitution of the country. From the very 
nature of the society, and from the se- 
crecy observed with respect to its pro- 
ceedings, it became a matter of great 
difficulty to bring crime home to any in- 
dividual connected with it. In the be- 
ginning of 1823, however, it so happened 
that the Irish government obtained the 
means of bringing to trial a person, not 
a subordinate member of the society, not 
aman inadvertently drawn in to a parti- 
cipation of their guilt, but a man of great 
importance in the society, and allowed b 

every one to be a leader and a principal. 
This man was tried and convicted. After 
his conviction, a question arose, whether 
or not it was expedient that mercy should 
be extended to him. His majesty’s go- 
vernment were petitioned in his favour on 
two grounds; the first, that the society 
to which he belonged was an innocent 
one; the second, that if he were pardoned 
the Ribbon-men generally, amounting to 
above 13,000 men, would give up their 
arms, and return to their allegiance to 
government. To sucha proposition the 
government could not accede. As tothe 
institution being an innocent one, it was 
the opinion of his hon. and learned friend 
that the institution was an illegal one; and 
itsillegality was established by the verdict 
ofa jury. The petition expressly stated, 
that Hughes was a leader of the party. 
Now, if there was any person more fit to 
be selected for punishment than another, 
‘it certainly was that man. ‘The govern~ 
| ment were told that if the prisoner were 
| allowed to go at large, he would harangue 
the Ribbon-men wherever he could find 
| them, and promised, that through his in- 
| fluence the Ribbon-men would abandon 
their evil courses. Could such a propo- 
sition have been agreed to by government? 
Nothing was more distant from the mind 
of the noble lord at the head of the go- 
vernment of Ireland, than to administer 
the criminal law with harshness; there 
was nothing he more wished for, than to 
find out a ground for mitigating the seve- 
rity of the law. But, though anxious to 
extend mercy even to the guilty, yet it 
was not to be supposed that he would be 
guilty of the puerile imbecility of aban- 
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doning the administration of justice, by 
agreeing to a proposition of the nature he 
had alluded to. On these grounds, the 
sentence of the law was carried into exe- 
cution; and he was sure that the House 
and the country would agree with him, that 
it had been properly carried into execu- 
tion. 

Mr. Abercromby agreed with the right 
hon. gentleman, that if the proposition 
made to the government of Ireland were 
such as he represented, the government 
were right in not acceding to it. The 
only point between them was, that the 
right hon. gentleman would not give the 
House the means of judging as to the 
exact terms of the proposition made. Let 
the right hon. gentleman, shew the House 
what the proposition was ‘No, I will not,” 
said the right hon. gentleman, “ but I 
call on the House to vote in the absence 
of that evidence.” Now, before he could 
assent to the proposal of the right hon. 
gentleman, he must have the evidence 
before him. The application that had 
been made to government, was, he had 
reason to believe, without: qualification or 
condition of any kind. The right hon. 
gentleman shook his head. There was, 
then a difference between them as to a 
matter of fact; which was, in his opinion, 
a reason for producing the evidence, 
which would put an end to that difference. 
He knew that his noble friend had seen 
the correspondence in question ; and he 
was justifiedin saying that he had seen the 
answer of Mr. Gregory, the under-secre- 
tary ; there did not appear on the face of 
it any condition or qualification. If the 
government had any other proposition 
made tothem, containing the qualifications 
and conditions which the right hon. gen- 
tleman alleged, certainly they had acted 
wisely in not conceding any thing. But 
why not enable the House to form a fair 
judgment ? Where could be the evil of 
producing the correspondence? Why 
should the government withhold papers 
which, according to the right hon. gentle- 
man, would bring the government of Ire- 
land triumphant out of the discussion ? 
There were, in fact, two distinct state- 
ments made; the first was made by Mr. 
Bennett the barrister; the proposition 
was, after sume time repeated, and the 
reply returned by Mr. Gregory was, that 
he was still without any authority from 
the lord lieutenant to return any answer 
from the government. The proposition, it 
was clear, did not appear a monstrous 
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proposition in the eyes of Mr. Gregory. 

He( Mr. A.) had reason tobelieve thathehad 

given a true statement of the correspon- 

dence: and ifso, it wasclear that government 

were in the highest degree culpable in not 

having secured the opportunity afforded 

to them. It should never be forgotten 

that the rootof all the evils which afflicted 

Ireland was, this,—that one part of the 
population of the country was arrayed in 
hostility againstthe other. He was equally 
hostile to the ribbon-men and the orange- 
men. He disliked both: he would wish 
to destroy both, they were both opposed 
to the law, to the peace, and to the happi- 
ness of the community. It was the boun- 
den duty of a wise and honest government 
to avail itself of an opportunity of putting 
an end to either party. Here an opening 
did present itself to the government, of 
putting an end to the ribbon association ; 
but of that opportunity they had not 
thought fit to avail themselves. 

. Mr. Plunkett said, he rose to notice some 
observations which had fallen from the 
noble mover, and from his hon.and learned 
friend. He did not pretend to be so well 
acquainted with the usages of parliament 
as they were; but, if he did not mistake, 
it was not a matter of course that papers 
should be produced, in order to see if 


‘ something might not be found in them, 


that would warrant a charge against 
government. Such a motion ought to 
rest at least on prima facie evidence, that 
the papers did contain matter suffi- 
cient to induce the House to question the 
conductof thegovernment? But, he would 
ask the House whether, in any thing that 
had fallen from the noble lord, there was 
any tational ground for presuming that the 
correspondence contained matter which 
would authorise an inquiry into the con- 
duct of the government ? He could not 
suffer the charge that had been made to 
pass by without bearing his testimony to 
the fact, that it was utterly impossible that 
there could exist in the breast of any man 
anxiety more intense or more sincere, 
than existed in the breast of the noble 
marquis at the head of the Irish govern- 
ment, to find out even an excuse to extend 
the mercy of the government in every 
case which could admit of it; but, in the 
case in question, mercy could not be ex- 
tended consistently with the due admini- 
stration of justice and the claims of the 
loyal and the well disposed part of the 
community. The persons who had been 
convicted were, in the opinion of the law 
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officers of the Crown, concerned in a dan- 
gerous and an illegal association. It was 
scarcely possible for the House to imagine 
the full extent of the danger, and the mis- 
chief, which a person in so humble a 
situation as Hughes had the power to 
effect. He had endeavoured to succeed 
with the lower classes in the city of Dub- 
lin, and in various parts of the country, in 
- undermining their principles, their morals, 
their virtue, and their religion ; to bind 
them by secret oaths to undefined objects, 
but tending toone certain point—the over- 
throw of the constitution, and the separa- 
tion of the two countries. Such schemes 
were chimerical and wild and hopeless ; 
but they were not the less illegal, nor the 
less necessary to be checked. Hughes 
was put upon his trial, and a verdict, upon 
the clearest evidence, was found against 
him. After that proceeding an effort was 
made by him to escape the justice of the 
country: an application was made to the 
lord lieutenant, resting on no accredited 
mission, and coming merely from the 
counsel for the —- It was, it would 
seem, expected that the lord lieutenant 
would enter into a treaty with a band of 
conspirators, which that counsel repre- 
sented. The learned gentleman had for- 
tunately failed in establishing his creden- 
tials. For if he had not so failed, instead of 
the government granting an amnesty, 
they would have had to have taken a pro- 
ceeding of a very different nature. He 
did not mean to speak disrespectfully of 
the learned gentleman, or of the bar, of 
which he was himself a member ; but he 
would venture to say, that there was no 
mode of application to government more 
vague or suspicious, than that made 
through the counsel concerned for the 
rere The government of Ireland 
ad already suffered very great inconve- 
nience in consequence of having entered 
into a negotiation with that gentleman, in 
the case of a person who had been tried 
and convicted. He did not mean to say 
that there had been any misconduct on the 
part of that learned gentleman in the 
course taken by him in the case just 
alluded to; but he repeated, that “much 
inconvenience had been felt by govern- 
ment, in consequenceof having enteredinto 
a negotiation with him. The House would 
observe, that the documents asked for 
were not exclusively in the possession of 
the government. The noble lord who had 
the motion, was well acquainted with 

that correspondence, He could have 
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wished that, being so in possession of. 
them, the noble lord had stated the con- 
tents of them more in detail. Ifthe noble 
lord had gone inte a particular statement 
of the overtures that had been made, it 
would not, he apprehended, appear that 
the proposal made was unconditional. 

The persons who formed the association, 
were bound for illegal purposes by a secret 
oath. Now, if they wished to abandon 

the association, what was to prevent them 
from doingso? and what necessity was 
there for any stipulation with government? , 
If they had arms, what could prevent 
them from giving up those arms? He 
would suppose that pardoning Hughes 
was not a condition, although the fact was 
otherwise; but he would suppose the case 
to be so—what other condition was 
annexed to the proposition? Why this: 
“Ifyou,” said theribbon-men, “ grantage- 
neral amnesty—if you undertake nottopro- 
secute us—certam persons amongst us 
will not continue members of the associa- 
tion.” In other words, “ if you do not 
agree not to prosecute us, we will continue 
the association.” If the government of 
Ireland had listened to such a proposal, 
they would have deserved to be laughed 
at—to be covered with eternal ridicule. 

Who were the parties? On the one side 
was the government—on the other the 
criminals) | Where was the bonus ? 
What was the consideration ?—‘“If you,” 
said the criminals to the government, ‘ do 
not agree not to prosecute us, we will 
continue ourillegal courses ; we have been 
going on for months ; we are avowedly 
an illegal association; our leaders and 
ourselves have been guilty persons, and 
therefore we will treat unconditionally 
with you, the government.” Was the 
government to be bearded in that manner? 
Was a proposition of that nature to be lis- 
tened to? Ifthe government had enter- 
tained it, they would have disrobed them- 
selves at once of power and character— 
they would have rendered themselves 
pusillanimous in theeyes of the bad—they 
would have forfeited the respect and con- 
fidence of the well disposed. It had been 
said, that the government, in not treating 
with these persons, had departed from the 
course which they ought to have pursued. 
If no condition were annexed, why was 
the application made? If the parties 
were anxioustotake the oath of allegiance 
what necessity was there for any stipula- 
tion on the subject with government? 
The very fact of making the application at 
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all wentto shew, thatit contained conditions 
and qualifications. There was another 
circumstance; part of the system of the 
Ribbon-men was to get arms in their pos- 
session. He did not believe that they had 
been able to succeed in that object to any 
extent; some arms, however, they had got 
into their possession ; but no proposition 
whatever was made to give up those arms. 
If any such offer had been made, it was 
certainly retracted, no arms whatever 
were given up, nor were oaths of alle- 
giance taken. He agreed with his hon. 
and learned friend that no illegal associa- 
tions of any description ought to be 
countenanced,—that every association 
that was against the law ought to be 
punished. It could be no excuse for the 
Ribbon-men, or for any other description 
of persons, to say that they combined foran 
illegal purpose, because they were expos- 
ed to the violence and insult of counter- 
associations, because against such aggres- 
sions there was no other defence than the 
Jaw of the land. He deprecated as much 
as any man the Orange Association ; but, 
resistance to the law must be met by the 
law, and not by lawlessness. Whether 
Ribbon-men or Orange-men, if associa- 
tions were opposed to the law, by the law 
they must be put down—by the bold, the 
fearless, the honest exercise of that power. 
with which the constitution had entrusted 
the government of Ireland. He was sure 
there was not within the walls of the House 
one individual with the feelings of a gen- 
tleman and a man of honour, who would 
-wish to humble the officers of the Crown 
for endeavouring honestly to discharge 
their difficult duties. If the House saw 
that there was any rational ground for an 
inquiry into the conduct of government, 
he would be the last man to oppose it; 
but, feeling as he did that it would not 
tend to that object, he must vote against 
‘the motion. 

Mr. R. Martin said, that a proclama- 
tion of amnesty was distributed in his 
‘county, at the Catholic chapels by the 
Catholic clergymen. He ven not agree 
to the motion, because he did not see that 
it would be productive of any good. Even 
taking the statement of the noble lord 
for granted, there was no ground for 
laying the correspondence on the table. 

Lord Althorp rose to reply. He said, 
that a copy of the correspondence in 
question had certainly. been put into his 
hands. In that correspondence he saw 
no condition, no qualification whatever ; 
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he saw, indeed, a distinct offer to give up 
arms. The right hon. and learned gen- 
tleman had said, that if there were no 
qualifications annexed to the proposal, it 
was not necessary to make’ any proposi- 
tion. Did he mean to say, that the peo- 
ple, finding that, in the eye of the law, 
they stood guilty of felony, did not stand 
in need of the protection of government ? 
He would now proceed to read the Cor- 
respondence which he held in his hand, 
and he would leave it to the House to 
form a judgment upon it. The first let- 
ter was written by Mr. R. N. Bennett on 
the 18th of February 1823, to W. Gre- 
gory, esq. and was as follows: 

“¢ Sir ; I have a communication to make 
for the information of his excellency 
the lord lieutenant, relative to the ille- 
gal society of persons styling themselves 
Ribbon-men, of the county and city of 
Dublin. Do me the honour to acquaint 
me when and to whom this communica- 
tion is to be made I have &c. 

“ R. N. BENNETT.” 


The next document was a letter, dated 
Dublin Castlé, the 20th of February, 
1823, written by Mr. Gregory, in answer 
to the foregoing ; and was as follows: 

‘“‘ Sir; 1 have to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter of the 18th instant, 
which has been submitted to the Lord 
Lieutenant; and I am directed to ac- 
quaint you, that if you will be so good 
to commit to writing any communication 
on the subject to which you allude, and 
transmit it to me, it shall be ‘immedi- 
ately brought under his Excellency’s 
consideration, I have, &c. 

“'W. GREGORY.” 


On the 22nd of February, 1823, Mr. 
Bennett wrote to Mr. Gregory as follows : 

s¢ Sir; I have the honour to acknow- 
ledge your letter of the 18th instant, re- 
quiring me to commit to writing the com- 
munication to which I alluded in that let- 
ter, and which I hadto make on behalfof the 
Ribbon-men of the county and city of Dub- 
lin.—Having frequently been employed for 
them as counsel, I ae use of the oppor- 
tunities thus afforded me, to endeavour to 
ascertain the real objects of that society. 
I was assured, that the principle of their 
union was wholly defensive against the 
Orange party. They informed me, that 
the Ribbon system commenced in Ar- 
magh, where outrages of a very sangui- 
nary character were alleged to have been 
committed against the Catholics, by the 
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Orange party with impunity; and this, 
it appears, created a bitter spirit of reta- 
jiation in the minds of the sufferers, which 
ultimately produced the Ribbon Associa- 
tion.—Persuaided that this was a correct 
representation of the principles and views 
of this body, and that they were not hos- 
tile to the constitution or the king, it 
occurred to me, that recent circumstances 
connected with the prosecutions of the 
rioters at the theatre presented an oppor- 
tunity (if properly acted on) of reconcil- 
ing this society to the government.— 
Under this impression, I succeeded in 
opening a communication with their 
leaders, principally through the medium 
of Thomas Hughes, now under sentence 
of transportation for administering the 
Ribbon-man’s oath. In consequence 
of effecting this communication, two 
most respectable Catholic clergymen, dis- 
tinguished for loyalty and intelligence, 
were deputed on their part to confer with 
me, on the subject; and, after several 
meetings, for some weeks past, I became 
fully convinced that there existed on their 

art, a sincere disposition to affectionate 
joyalty towards his Majesty and the pre- 
sent Government of Ireland. And, were 
all other proofs wanting, a circumstance 
occurred, during these conferences which 
appeared quite decisive. At that period 


some malignant and exaggerated rumours | 


respecting the nature and extent of the 
king’s late indisposition were industriously 
circulated in Dublin, on -which occa- 
sion these clergymen informed me, that 
the despair of the delegates, from the 
Ribbon-men, was so excessive, as nearly 
to put an end to all further proceedings 
as useless. But, upon the assurance of 
his- majesty’s restoration to health, the 
matter was resumed with increased ardour 
and activity—I suggested to them the 
propriety, and, perhaps, importance at 


that time, of coming forward and offering | 


to take the oath of allegiance, to renounce 
all secret associations, and to give up 
their arms; and I now have the satisfac. 
tion to state through their authorised 
agents, that these suggestions have been 
embraced with enthusiasm; and I am 
now commissioned by them to communi- 


cate to you, for the information of his ex- |- 


cellency the lord lieutenant, that they 
are ready and anxious to come forward 
and subscribe to these terms upon obtain- 
ng amnesty.—I have to address you Jast 
—I am instructed to state, that the mem- 
bers of Kildare, Meath, West Meath, 
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King’s and Queen’s counties, and Tippe- 
rary, have desired to be included in this 
communication ; and no doubt is enter- 
tained, that the whole body of Ribbon- 


men will follow this example. The num- 
ber of organised Ribbon-men in the coun- 
ty and city of Dublin is stated to be 
13,000 and those in the country very 
considerable. I have the honour, &c. 
“RN. B.” 


To that statement no answer what- 
ever was returned. It was, the House 
would see, a communication which. con- 
tained no condition; which claimed no- 
thing but an amnesty. The next com- 
munication was a letter written to Mr. 
Bennett on the 28th of Feb. by Mr. A. 
Lube and Mr. W. Gore :— 

“« My dear Sir; a number of persons 
from different parts of the country, in ad- 
dition to those we mentioned to you, have 
called on us to know what has been done 
relative to the proposition you made to 
Mr. Gregory, last week? We beg leave 
to state, that they are most anxious to 
carry that proposition into effect. We re- 
quest that you will endeavour to obtain 
the answer of Government as soon as pos- 
sible. With best wishes, yours, &c. 

“A. Lupe. W. Gore.” 


“ February 28, 1823. 

“‘ Sir,—Not having had thehonour of re- 
| ceiving any answer to my communication 
| of the 24th [this should have been 22] 
| inst. relative to the Ribbon-men, and great 
, anxiety having been expressed by these 
_ people for the determination of Govern- 
| ment thereon, I think it my duty to call 
_ your attention to the inclosed letter from 
the clergymen to whom I before allu- 
ded. “«R. N. B.” 
“To W. Gregory, Esq. &c.” 


«* Dublin Castle, March $, 1823. 
“ Sir,—I submitted your letters of the 
| 24th and 28th ult, relative to the Ribbon- 
men, to the lord lieutenant, and when- 
ever I receive his excellency’s com- 
mands, I shall not fail to communicate 
| them to you.u—I have the honour &c. 
_ «& W. Grecory.” 
“ To R. N, Bennett, Esq. &c. &c.” 


“¢ March, 1828. 
‘¢ May it please your excellency from 
the moment that counsellor Bennett eom- 
municated to us the gratifying hope that 
it might meet your Excellency’s benevo- 
lent views to extend your mercy, and 
bring under our most gracious sovereign’s 
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— the deluded Ribbon-men of 
reland, we lost not a moment in using 
all our exertions to bring about so fortu- 
nate an occurrence—an occurrence which 
we look upon to be of the greatest im- 
portance to this divided country. We 
ean, with the fullest confidence, assure 
your Excellency, that these deluded men 
were by no means actuated by any hostile 
views to our most gracious Sovereign’s, 
or your Excellency’s mild and concilia- 
ating government ; on the contrary, they 
re loyal from principle, and, as far as 
we could learn from them, their intention 
in this illegal association was, to protect 
themselves from a faction that persecuted 
and oppressed them. In our communi- 
cations with them, we found them willing 
and eager to avail themselves of your Ex- 
cellency’s clemency, in procuring for 
them our most gracious Sovereign’s par- 
don. And we beg leave to suggest to 
your Excellency, that it will serve, in a 
powerful degree, to increase their confi- 
dence in us, were your Excellency pleased, 
if not to extend pardon to Hughes, now 
under sentence of transportation in Kil- 
mainham, at least to suspend his trans- 
mission to Cork for some time. He has 
greatly contributed to the change that 
has taken place in the sentiments of these 
misled men. Ina word, we could have 
no communication with them were it not 
for him. Hoping that your Excellency 
will take this our humble suggestion into 
consideration, we remain, &c. 


“ A. Lusie. W. Gore. 
“ To his Excellency, &c. &c. &c.” 


No answer was given to this, and Hughes 
was transported. 


July 16, 1823. 

¢ Sir—On the 24th (22nd), and 28th 
February last, I had the honour of sub- 
mitting through you a communication to 
the lord lieutenant, from the Ribbon-men, 
and on the 3rd of March you informed 
me that whenever you received his Ex- 
cellency’s commands on this subject, you 
would communicate them to me. Having 
received no answer after such a lapse of 
time, I am apprehensive that this matter 
(under the pressure of important affairs ) 
may have escaped his Excellency’s re- 
collection; I therefore beg leave to re- 
quest you will call the lord lieutenant’s 
attention to the subject, and acquaint me 
whether it is the pleasure of government 
to give any answer to the application of 
the Ribbon-men. Though they were ex- 
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tremely anxious to know the sentiments 
of government on their case, they did not 
wish to press for an answer, until certain 
discussions which have since occupied 
parliament had terminated. I have, &c. 
“ R. N. BENNETT. 
“ To Wm. Gregory, esq.” 


*¢ Dublin Castle, July 22, 1823. 

‘ Sir ;—I submitted your letter of the 
16th instant to the lord lieutenant, and 
have not any commands from his Excel- 
lency to return an answer. I have, &c. 

“ W. GREGORY. 

«“ R. N. Bennett, esq.” 


After reading the correspondence, the 
noble lord proceeded to say, that he 
agreed with the attorney-general for Ire- 
land, that to enter into any communica- 
tion with the Ribbon-men, with a view to 
granting a pardon to Hughes, would have 
been highly improper on the part of the 
Irish government; undoubtedly they did 
right in having the sentence passed upon 
that individual put into execution. If 
the present motion went to question the 
propriety of that act, no doubt it would 
deserve but little support; but theground- 
work of his motion was, to ascertain whe- 
ther the government had acted properly 
in refusing to grant an amnesty to the 
Ribbon-men, who had come forward to 
take the oath of allegiance, to give up 
their arms, andtorenounce their secret as- 
sociations, It was, in his opinion, much to 
be regretted, that the Irish government 
did not embrace the opportunity that had 
been offered to them. 

Mr. Grey Bennet said, he did not think 
that the right hon. gentleman and _ his 
friends on the other side, were aware that 
his noble friend was in possession of the 
correspondence ; if they were aware of 
it, he did not think that what had passed 
that evening would have occurred. It 
was clear, that there was not a word in 
the papers which had been read to the 
House fespecting any conditions or quali- 
fications whatever. Where the right hon. 
gentleman obtained his information, it 
was Gifficult to ascertain; but did he 
mean to say that the documents referred 
to by his noble friend were not correct ? 
Would the government of Ireland con- 
sent to bring forward further information? 
If not, it would show, that there was 
something to be kept in the back ground, 
and without the production of which the 
House ought not to be satisfied. It had 
never fallen to his lot to hear a more 
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lame and miserable defence, than that set 
up on the part of the Irish government. 
Mr. Hutchinson said, he was very sen- 
sible of the advantages which Ireland had 
reaped from the able and persevering ef- 
forts of distinguished individuals immedi- 
ately connected with England. He con- 
sidered this circumstance a most fortu- 
nate omen for Ireland ; and when persons 
of the rank, weight, character, and talent of 
the noble lord, devoted themselves to the 
discussion of questions of so much diffi- 
culty and importance, the result must be 
happy for the country whose cause he ad- 
vocated. He felt himself in a distressing 
situation with regard tothe present motion; 
for as he was convinced in his heart, that 
the noble lord had only the most enlight- 
ened and the best intentions, he felt pained 
to be under the necessity of resisting it. 
Heshould not, however discharge his duty, 
if he supported the proposition. He did 
not think that the noble lord had made 
out any sufficient case for the production 
of the papers, and believed, that if the 
motion were carried, it would be injuri- 
ous to the best interests of Ireland. As 
an Irishman, he had little reason to be 
well satisfied with the marquis of Welles- 
ley; at least, his sanguine expectations 
as to what would be accomplished by his 
administration had been greatly disap- 
pointed: therefore, on this occasion he 
did not appear as the advocate of the 
Irish government, though he was bound 
not to allow false impressions to go abroad 
as to its measures. He was satisfied that 
in this case the Irish government had acted 
rightly ; for he knew enough of the state 
of Ireland to be satisfied, that nothing 
could have been more unwise than for the 
Jord lieutenant to capitulate with persons 
of such a deseription. When they came 
forward, talking of their arms, and boast- 
ing of their numbers, and when one of 
their leaders had been found guilty by an 
impartial jury, the government of Solent 
would have compromised not only‘its own 
dignity, but the safety of the state, if it 
had at all listened to the terms alluded to 


in the papers, - If he had beerrasked, he. 


should have given his advice for that 
course which the government had most 
properly followed. He hoped the noble 
ford would not persist in pressing the 
House to a division. 

Mr. Secretary Peel observed, that 
though the noble mover had made what 
was usually considered the concluding 
speech, yet the hon. member for Shrews- 
bury had subsequently drawn an_ infer- 
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ence, which, in some degree, changed 


the view of the question. The inference 
was, that because the letters and. papers 
of the noble lord did not contain the 
statements made by the secretary and 
the attorney-general for Ireland, those 
statements were wholly without. founda- 
tion. The noble marquis at the head of 
the Irish government, must of course be 
guided by circumstances ; and it appear~ 
to him (Mr. P.), that he had been com- 
pletely warranted in refusing to extend 
the prerogative of mercy to the case of 
Hughes. It would have been a gross 
violation of his duty, and pregnant with 
the most injurious consequences to Ire- 
land, if the marquis Wellesley had con- 
sented to any sort of capitulation with the 
offenders. But, after all that had been 
said about the papers which had been 
read, it might be exceedingly proper. that 
the House should hear a little about one 
which had not been read; and it was the 
more essential that that paper should be 
noticed, in order that no erroneous im- 
pression upon this subject might find its 
way abrvad. He would only premise that, 
if in this case, they were te call for state- 
ments made by the counsel for offenders, 
not a man would be convicted in Ireland 
for the future, without praying that the 
same course might be taken in his case ; 
not a single conviction would be recorded 
without the preliminary step of that 
House being called upon to examine 
the diffuse, garbled, and ex-parte state- 
ments (for such it must necessarily be) 
of the prisoner who had been condemned, 
and the unsuccessful counsel who had de- 
fended him. Among the papers which 
had been brought under the considera- 
tion of the marquis Wellesley was one 
from a Roman Catholic barrister, a gen- 
tleman named Luke Plunkett. 

Lord Althorp.—I have never seen it. 

Mr. Peel.—Doubtless that was ample 
reason for the noble lord’s not stating any 
thing about it to the House; but it was 
an equally ample reason for his (Mr. 
P’s.) now bringing it to their notice. Mr. 
Luke Plunkett, on the 24th of February, 
stated, *‘ that he had made it his business 
to see Hughes in gaol, after he had been 
convicted; that he saw him in the pre- 
sence of the gaoler; and that: he under- 
took to hold out some hopes of mercy to 
him on the part of government, if he 
would become the instrument of his asso- 
ciates giving up their arms ;. or, if not of 
giving up their arms, of inducing the 
leaders to come forward and submit.” In 
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either of these cases Mr. Luke Plunkett, 
acting upon his own authority, had 
thought proper to hold out hopes of 
mercy. Why, what alternative did this 
proceeding hold out to the noble marquis, 
but to defend to the uttermost the sen- 
tence of the law and the province of go- 
vernment, which an individual had thus 
undertaken the conditional exercise of? 
But this gentleman, in another part of his 
letter, added—*‘ as to Hughes, whatever 
may be his ultimate fate, do at least en- 
deavour to exert your influence with the 
marquis Wellesley, that he may be de- 
tained at Kilmainham, till the transports 
which are to convey the convicts can 
come round to Cork.” Now, when such 
an application was made, what did the 
noble marquis do? What did he know? 
Why, he knew that the immediate execu- 
tion of the sentence upon this man would 
do more good, and produce more effect 
than any other measure whatever, and he 
immediately directed his removal from 
Kilmainham. Every body at all acquaint- 
ed with the state of indent must know, 
that the least appearance of vacillation on 
the part of the government was always 
productive of infinite mischief. And, in 
what case was it called for in this in- 
stance? On behalf of some miserable 
and deluded victim to the arts and prac- 
tices of others? No; but of the man who 
had organized the proceedings of his as- 
sociates; who had been the originator of 
all these offences; and who had at last 
come under the hands of justice. And 
then, the proposition was made by an 
individual, who, without any authority 
whatever, had undertaken to hold out 
hopes of mercy to this man. Could it be 
doubted, under such circumstances, that 
the noble marquis was quite right in re- 
sisting every kind of attempt at what had 
been properly termed capitulation? And, 
what would have followed, supposing Mr. 
Luke Plunkett’s proposition had been 
adopted? What would have followed 
upon such a promise of surrender of arms, 
made by such a party? Did not every 
body know what those arms would be? 


From hisown experience he could suggest, | 


that they might turn out to be stocks of 
guns without barrels, or barrels of guns 
without stocks. He felt perfectly sure, 
that the arms to be delivered up would 
have been perfectly useless, as. they 
always were in similar cases; for they 
were generally such as had been kept for 
along time in some bog, or out-house, 
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while those that could be of the least use, 
were retained and concealed. But, ano- 
ther passage that he'should read would 
completely sustain the statements of his 
right hon. friend. Mr. Luke Plunkett 
proceeded thus :—* If Hughes should be 
be saved, or if his punishment should be 
commuted to imprisonment, I have no 
objection to accompany him to any part 
of the country where his influence and 
presence can be useful to put down that 
discord which has so lately raised its 
hideous crest, &c.’? He put it to the 
House, whether it would have been en- 
dured that Hughes should thus be elevated 
into the character of a negociator between 
the government of Ireland and these 
Ribbon-men, and be permitted to travel 
over the country with this Mr. Luke 
Plunkett, preaching to the people the 
propriety of their giving up their arms? 
The noble lord had read a paragraph from 
the communication of a Mr. Lubie, who 
was pleased to state that these men “ en- 
tertained no hostile views against our most 
gracious sovereign.” No hostile views! 
Why, they were found in arms—they 
were arrayed against the peace of the 
country; and yet this Mr. Lubie, in the 
amiable simplicity of his heart, could not 
imagine—not he—how it could be sup- 
posed that they entertained designs of so 
dangerous a nature; or why, after the 
man had been put upon his trial and con~ 
victed, the government should not be 
called upon to account, for not having in- 
terposed, in such a case, the prerogative 
of mercy! To have entered into any ne- 
gotiation, under such circumstances, 
would, indeed, have been so to have 
lowered the government of Ireland, as to 
render it unfit to preside over the affairs 
of that country. He could not for an 
instant suppose that the House would 
lend itself to the establishment of a pre- 
cedent so fatal as that which would be 
set, if the motion of the noble lord were 
carried. 

The gallery was then cleared for a di- 
vision ; but none took place, and the mo- 
tion was negatived. ; 


Game Laws AMENDMENT BILL.] 
On the order of the day for the second 
reading of this bill, 

Mr. Stuart Wortley said, that if the 
House allowed the bill to go to a commit- 
tee, he should supply two ovissions, by 
introducing a clause respecting persons 
coursing, and another protecting the rights 
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of the crown, which some persons thought 
were not sufficiently provided for by the 
present bill. 
Sir John Shelley rose to give this mea- 
. sure his decided opposition. There were, 
he said, only two good grounds that 
could be assigned for repealing the old 
law, and substituting another in its place : 
it must be shown, either that the existing 
law was unjust and oppressive, or that it 
was inefficient for the purposes with which 
it had been enacted. Now, no one could 
deny that whenever any evils arose in the 
nation, whether real or imaginary, the 
right of petitioning parliament for a 
remedy was always resorted to. Had not 
the table of that House, for instance, 
groaned, session after session, beneath 
petitions for reform—petitions for relief 
from agricultural distress—petitions for 
remission of taxation, and a hundred other 
objects? But, inasmuch as, within his own 
knowledge, there had not been one single 
petition presented to that House against 
the existing Game laws, he was justified in 
assuming that those laws were not op- 
pressive. It had been said, that this was 
a modified measure; but, let honourable 
gentlemen be assured, that if the barrier 
that now subsisted were once passed, it 
would be utterly impossible for them ever 
to return to the point from whence they 
had set out. Another bill after this, and 
another still stronger, would, in succes- 
sive sessions of parliament, be introduced ; 
until, at length, all restrictions would be 
done away with. He must be allowed 
very much to doubt, whether either his 
hon. friend (Mr. S. Wortley), or those 
other hon, members who were among the 
zealous supporters of this new measure, 
would be prepared to go this length. A 
law must be bad that was founded, as this 
would be, upon partial, or upon impracti- 
cable principles. An act of parliament 
might be passed for the general preser- 
vation of the game throughout the king- 
dom ; but, how could it be possible to 
pass a law, intended to give a property in 
an animal which, by nature, defied all 
human control, and could never in that 
sense become property? He maintained, 
that they might as well bring in a law to 
limit and regulate the migration of wood- 
cocks as one that should establish a right 
of property in the birds themselves. What 
property could there be in that which in 
the space of twelve hours might change 
its habitation four-and-twenty times? His 
hon. friend wished to assimilate the Game 
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laws of England to the Scottish Game 
laws ; but, though the Game laws of Scot- 
land might be extremely good for that 
country, where properties were usually 
large, and where there was a vast deal of 
waste land, they would be very inconve- 
niently applied to England. In England, 
land was, generally speaking, so much 
subdivided into small properties, that it 
was mostly impossible for an estate to 
maintain so much game as to keep an 

thing like a property in it. The difficulty 
of breeding game was much more felt, 
therefore, in England than in Scotland, 
on account of the subdivision of land. 
But, suppose a person to be possessed of 
a little waste land upon the confines of a 
large preserve and an extensive estate, he 
would have nothing to do but to plant it, 
or even to sow it in a certain way, and he 
would find that he could by ee 

convert his land to a better profit ; for all 
the game would flock to his corn or his 
new plantation, and by this proposition 
they would become his property. But, 
suppose that parliament were to make 
game property, would it be just or fair 
that a man who might possess a certain 
number of acres should be said to have a 
property in more game than all his land 
would support? If the present measure 
were proceeded with, such aman would 
be able to possess hundreds of heads of 
game, whose own property might never 
have contributed a single leveret to the 
common stock. The chief argument in 
favour of the sale of game had been, that 
monied men ought to be enabled to buy 
it, and that their money would always 
procure it, under any circumstances. But, 
he would maintain, that if in England 
there was space for breeding a sufficient 
quantity of game to allow of the monied 
men laying out their money in its pur- 
chase, they ought to expend some part 
of their wealth in the purchase of land 
itself. Then they would know what 
amount of game they could raise; and 
with the other advantages of country 
gentlemen, they would acquire some 
knowledge of poor-rates and taxes. His 
hon. friend had proposed a very strong 
clause against the man who, being un- 
qualified, was found shooting by day. To 
find a man shooting by day over his pro- 
perty was a circumstance that might 
ruffle the serenity of his hon. friend a 
little; but it was not a man of this de~ 
scription that did the mischief of which 
country gentlemen had sometimes to 
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complain. He was to be considered as 
doing no more harm, than one additional 
sportsman coming down to his hon. friend’s 


mansion. The mischief was always done 
by the poacher—the thief who snared his 
game by night. Did his hon, friend sup- 
pose that the poacher, if game were made 
property under this bill, would all of a 
sudden be conscience-struck, and reason 
thus with himself,—* As game is now 
property, I will not touch it, because I 
shall be depriving another of the value he 
is entitled to receive for it??? Would he 
not rather say, “As game can now be 
sold, I will get at it; and getting into 
some road or foot-path, I shall easily know 
where to meet with a dealer, who will 
— of me without a question ?” 
t year, he had entered his protest 
ainst the sale of game. He did not 
ike to convert that into matter of poor 
paltry profit, which, under present cir- 
cumstances, was a compliment both to 
the giver and to thereceiver. He should, 
however, say no more at present on this 
on of the subject, except to remind the 
ouse, that the poacher would always 
undersell the fair trader; because he 
would continue to get his game by such 
means as enabled him, at a lower price, 
to realize a greater profit. The hon. baro- 
net, after adverting to the great advantage 
which the kingdom desived from the resi- 
Mence of the country gentlemen upon 
their estates, expressed his unwillingness 
to consent to such an entire change in 
those ancient laws. He would ask—had 
not this country risen to its highest pin- 
nacle of glory during the existence of 
those laws? Let not the House be led away 
by a false species of philanthropy, to 
adopt so mischievous a measure. He was 
convinced that they would be doing no 
good by giving their sanction to it, except 
to the poacher, the thief, and the attorney 
{ Hear! hear]. Upon these considera- 
tions, he begged leave to propose, by way 
of amendment, “That the bill be read a 
second time upon this day six months.” 
Mr. W. Peel rose to second the amend- 
ment, and expressed his opinion, that the 
making game tape property was fraught 
with many difficulties. He was surprised 
that his hon. friend, the member for York- 
shire, who was so little of a reformer in 
general, should have disposed in so radi- 
cal a manner of the Game laws, by a bill 
which would annihilate all the Game laws 
in the country. Some gentlemen were so 
Sanguine as.to suppose that this bill would 
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put an end to poaching altogether ; but 
they might rest assured, that so long as 
there was game there would be poachers, 
though he admitted, that this bill would 
in the end destroy poachers, by destroying 
the game. Some gentlemen would say 
indeed, that rather than have poachers they 
would have no game; but, because there 
were no poachers, there would not cease 
to be criminals. After a few years, when 
the occupation of poachers should be de- 
stroyed, was it supposed that those men 
would return to the habits of honest in- 
dustry? -He was persuaded that, if the 
House legalized the sale of game, they 
would do more to demoralize the people, 
than they could do by any other mea~ 
sure. It was said, that the gaols were 
now full of poachers. He knew that one 
quarter of the commitments in England 
were for offences against the Game laws; 
but he would predict, that if the present 
bill passed, for some years one-half of 
the commitments would be for such of- 
fences. He knew that some strong evi- 
dence had been offered to the House last 
year, to shew that the sale of game was 
now carried on to as great an extent as it 
well could be.. But, to say the least of it, 
this evidence was suspicious as coming 
from interested persons; and, if the sale 
of game were legalised, it would still be 
the interest of buyers to get it from those 
who could supply it cheapest ; and none. 
could give it so cheap as those whostoleit. 
As for the small landed proprietors, the 
preservation of game must be so vexa~ 
tious to them, that, after a short time, 
they would give it up in despair. The 
great objection he had to the bill was, that 
it would destroy the noble amusement of 
fox-hunting ; for, when to the other in- 
ducements to destroy foxes, the occupier 
of land had the additional one of pre- 
serving his game, the race would soon be 
extinct. If there were gentlemen who 
wished to turn poachers under this bill, 
and turn their partridges and pheasants 
into sixpences and shillings, he hoped they 
would be woefully disappointed. It had 
been said, that if they had no field sports 
they would have no country gentlemen, 
He would not go so far as that; but he 
would say, that any law that discouraged 
the residence of the country gentlemen 
on their estates, would have a most mis- 
chievous effect; and he begged them to 
compare Ireland with England, and those 
parts of Ireland where gentry did reside, 
with those where they did not. He knew 
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there were gentlemen who wished to 
try an experiment on the Game laws, ; 
but he begged them to reflect that what 
they did must be irrevocable, and that it 
was as well to think of retracing their 
steps from the grave as to repeal this bill 
after passing it. He hoped that the re- 
ception given to this bill would be such, 
that legalizing the sale of game, or the 
making it property, would never again be 
mentioned in that House. 

Mr. C. Ross said, that if he thought the 
bill tended to diminish the legitimate in- 
fluence possessed by the country gentle- 
men over the lower classes, he should be 
one of its warmest opposers; but if it 
tended, as he believed it would do, to in- 
erease that influence, by removing one of 
the main causes of irritation, it was well 
worthy the attention of the House. The 
hon. baronet had inferred, that the Game 
laws were popular, because there had 
been no petitions against them: Now this 
was a most unfounded inference. It was 
unfortunately true, that the Game laws 
were very generally obnoxious; and that 
an habitual violation of the law in the case 
of poaching, as of smuggling, had ceased 
to excite moral reprobation.. The legis- 
lature had had recourse to severe penal- 
ties against it; bill after bill had been 
brought in to prevent game from. being 
sold, but without effect; and the question 
now was, not whether game should be 
sold or not, but whether they should legal- 
ize and render innoxious that traffic, 
which they found they could not prevent 
—whether it was not advisable to author- 
ize that to be done, by law, which was 
now done in spite of all law? Consider- 
able doubts had been expressed by some 
gentlemen, as to the correctness of the 
evidences that had been given before the 
committee last year, as to the extent of 
the'sale of game; and he confessed that 
he himself had felt some suspicions as to 
its accuracy. But he had taken the 
trouble to examine the books of some of 
the poulterers, and he found the state- 
ments to the fullest extent confirmed. He 
had extracted from the books of one, by 
no means of the principal sellers, the 
numbers of game he had supplied, and the 
names of the persons to whom they were 
supplied. .He found in one day he had 
supplied 100 head; in another, 135; in 
another, 228; in another 101, and so on. 
The books he had examined were made up 
previously to the parliamentary inquiry on 
the subject ; so that there was no room 
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or temptation for falsification. But, 
it was not to London alone that the 
sale was confined; it extended to every 
considerable town, and indeed the system 
was spread over. the whole country ; and, 
as it had been strongly stated by one of 
the witnesses before the committee, if the 
laws were written in blood they would not 
be effectual, there were so many persons 
of great wealth, and yet of no landed 
property, who would have game; though 
the greatest consumers of all, created as 
it were by the difficulties thrown in the 
way of procuring the articles, were the - 
tradesmen of London and of the great 
towns.—It was the duty of the House to 
try whether, by a revision of the law, they 
could not obtain the same advantages, 
and prevent the evils of the system. It 
was a primary principle of legislation, to 
consider the temper of the people upon 
whom the laws were to operate. What 
could be more unfortunate than a state of 
law, under which there was a continual 
struggle between the magistrate and the 
multitude, and an alternate series of . vic- 
toryandsullen submission ? In all the trials 
under the Game laws, it was known what 
difficulty there was in getting convictions. 
There were continual appeals, not to the 
sober reason, but to the passions of ju- 
rors; and there were no class of crimes 
where the convictions were so few, in pro- 
portion to the number of offences. Under 
the present system, the poacher almost. 
monopolized the market; and, if the sale 
were legalised, he would at any rate meet 
with a competitor on the part of the regu- 
lar vender. But the game now procured 
by the poacher was even more than was 
wanted for the supply of the market ; for 
a great deal so procured was kept by the 
poulterer until it was in a state not to be 
saleable, and was destroyed; because, 
from the illegal and uncertain manner in 
which it was obtained, the poulterers 
entered into contracts to take all the 
poachers might send. It was said, that 
if game were made private property ‘it 
would rapidly disappear. But if they 
might reason by analogy—if experience. 
might guide them—they might safely pro- 
nounce that there was. no ground for such 
an apprehension. If they looked to the 
countries in which game was made pri- 
vate property, they would see that the 
game.was not destroyed. If they looked 
to Germany, they would find that the 
quantity of game slaughtered in a day 
was greater than in this country. If they. 
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looked to’ France, of which -he could 
speak from experience, he could assure 
them, that in those parts of it where game 
was not preserved at all, they would find 
more than in any county in England. In 
Scotland, too, where, if the sale of game 
was not permitted by law, it was connived 
at, there was no complaint of the de- 
ficiency of game; and it was necessary 
that some stronger difference should be 
adduced, than the alleged difference in 
the state of property, before he should 
consent to give up theinferencedrawnfrom 
the state of the law, and its results, in 
that country. He was not so sanguine as 
those persons were, who supposed that 
this bill would put down poaching alto- 
gether. Those who pursued it for their 
own gratification might still pur- 
sue it; but those who pursued poaching 
in order to sell game, would, he had no 
doubt, be driven out of the market. He 
was anxious to draw closer the bonds 
which united all classes of people in this 
happy country: he was anxious that the 
ground of dissatisfaction, whether real or 
imaginary, that was to be found in the 
Game laws, should be removed; and wish- 
ing by no means to encroach on the 
amusements or on the privileges of the 
country gentlemen, to whom the country 
was so deeply indebted for their zeal in 
repressing tumult at home, and in stand- 
-ing up against foreign enemies, he should 
warmly support the present bill. 

Mr. Lockhart said, that when it was 
asserted that the Game laws were unpo- 
pular, he should like to know with what 
class they were unpopular; for certain he 
was; that he had heard more said against 
them in that House than he had in any 
other place. They were unpopular with 
the poachers, and never would be other- 
wise ; but with other classes they were far 
from being unpopular. The bill before 
them was, they were told, to unite all 
classes of the people. He should be glad 
to know how this could be; for he never 
saw a bill morecalculated to be unpopular, 
one that more rashly took away existing 
rights—or supported its provisions by 
more tyrannical and unconstitutional 
means. . In the first place, without discus- 
sing the principle of making game proper- 
ty, or legalising the sale of it—he might 
observe that the first enactment of the bill 
was, to sweep away all qualifications at 
a blow. There had been objections to 
the trea of qualification; but, he did 
not hold vested rights in general, or quae 
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lifications in particular, so lightly-as thus 
to dispose of them. Those qualifications 
had their value; they afforded:inducements 
to the acquisition of learning and honour, 
and to the perseverance necessary to at- 
tain the stations which conferred them. 
They were cheap incentives to exertion. 
The next clause was, to make the game 
the property of the proprietor of the land 
—so long, he supposed, as it stayed on the 
spot. The property of game, then, was 
not in the occupier of the land!—[*Cer- 
tainly not!” from Mr. Wortley}. What, 
then, became of the liberality of the bill, 
the person who fed the game was not to 
have the property in it? The person 
who had the property of the game then 
was, he supposed, looking at the bill as a 
lawyer, the person who was seised of the 
fee simple, or who had an estate for life 
in the land. Who, then, was to preserve 
it? The occupier was not to preserve it, 
and the owner ofthe fee-simple had no 
right to do so, unless he was happy 
enough to be one of those overgrown 
aristocratical personages who hada given 
quantity of acres not yet named, but 
which he supposed would be a pretty 
large one, lying altogether, without so 
much as a single field intervening to break 
their continuity. ‘Those who were happy 
enough to have lying together, a given 
number of acres, he supposed 500, might 
appoint a game-keeper ; but the humble 
yeoman of 100 or 200 (or 1,000 acres, if 
they did not lie together) could not. « If 
a lady were possessed of land she could 
not appoint a game-keeper—a difficulty 
which the gallantry of the hon. member 
for Yorkshire should have led him to avoid. 
When the odious task of arresting tres- 
passers was provided for, the occupiers 
of the land, though they had no property 
in the game, might apprehend any person 
who trespassed on the grounds of the 
overgrown aristocratical persons he had 
described, if, upon being warned, they 
did not go off. They were to apprehend 
in this manner persons sporting in open 
day, and with their guns in their hands! 
Did the hon. gentleman think that this 
would be popular with his constituents 
or with any constituents living in towns? 
Those tradesmen and manufacturers who 
now could be, and in point of fact were 
wheneverthey were respectable, constant- 
ly invited by the farmers or land owners 
to shoot, would be liable to be apprehen- 
ded as common felons, or rather in a:-man- 
ner still more summary than felons. Was 
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the hon. member aware how the law stood 
as to the apprehension of felons? Was 
he aware, that if a man was not a con- 
stable he apprehended a felon at his peril, 
and if there was resistance which occasi- 
oned death, it was only held to be man- 
slaughter? Yet the hon. gentleman au- 
thorised any occupier of land to seize an 
trespasser with his gun in his baad, 
When they considered the difficulties as 
to determining what was a sufficient notice, 
and the disputes as to property, they 
might form some idea of the bloodshed 
and affrays to which such a power would 
lead. The professed object of the bill 
was, the better preservation of game, yet 
for this purpose it was notoriously unne- 
cessary; for the game had, in fact, increa- 
sed tenfold within the time of his own 
knowledge. There was some other object 
not avowed, he believed—the destruction 
of poachers ; but there was nothing in the 
bill to make this attempt succeed, with 
the exception of the clauses respecting 
the punishment of night poachers on 
successive convictions, which, to be just, 
he thought worthy the attention of the 
House. If the present Game laws were 
unpopular from the narrowness of the 
qualifications, let the House enlarge them. 
Let them keep up the old qualification 
of land and rank, and add such others as 
might be deemed advisable. Let them 
admit the army, the navy, physicians, the 
bar, the clergy. For commerce, let them 
admit the heads of corporations, or let 
them give a qualification to a certain 
amount of personal property; but let them 
not pretend to give the property of game 
to the owners of the land, and thus break 
down ignominiously the property they 
had created, by disqualifying those owners 
from preserving it. Under the bill, no 
one was to be allowed to have snares 
to take game but a gamekeeper. What! 
was it meant by this that a man should 
not snare the game which the bill declared 
to be his property, or even his rabbits, 
which were eating up his crops? At pre- 
sent the law was impartial, and declared, 
that no persons should have snares to de- 
stroy game, though gamekeepers who; 
partook of the poaching as well as of the 
reserving character, sometimes had them 
in defiance of the law.—He thought he 
had shewn sufficiently, that the bill could 
be popular—not with the occupiers of land, 
for it gave them no right to the game, 
not to professions, not to persons of small 
and divided properties, whose qualifica- 
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tions it swept away—but only to those who 
possessed a certain arrondissement of land, 
to whom the bill seemed intended ulti- 
mately to give a monopoly of game. 
What could be-said, under the present 
bill, to persons possessed of allotments in 
common fields, who might have a thousand 
acres divided into two hundred slips? 
How would it be possible for them to 
pursue game, or to preserve it? If there 
was an ulterior object behind—if it were 
said, that game produced crime, and 
should therefore be destroyed altogether, 
he should be ready to meet that argument. 
They might then go deeply into the ques- 
tion, what sort of property it was fitting 
to protect against those who were below 
the law, how far the fruits of the earth, or 
the implements of husbandry, were to be 
left exposed to depredators, or to be con- 
sidered communis juris, because they were 
exposed to lawless pilferers. He would 
not speak of the principle on which the 
Game laws had been maintained as condu- 
cive to the comfort of the gentry, and as 
preventing them from falling into the 
errors of the gentry of France who 
wasted their time in coffee-houses, with- 
out improving the health of their minds 
or bodies. But he would say, that, 
considering the difficulty of the subject 
matter, the Game laws were as perfect as 
could be expected. They afforded a 
healthy amusement to a greater body of 
people than would be done by the amend- 
ing bill. They did not exclude the bar, 
the church, the farmer, or eventhe trades- 
man; for though in words they excluded 
them, where they happened not to be 
qualified, yet there were very few who 
were not invited, and who, where a litigi- 
ous spirit had not sprung up, were not en- 
abled to shoot. This system would be ill- 
exchanged for that boorish and churlish 
practice which prevailed abroad; where 
every man whowent out of atown to shoot 
might have his gun broken by a game- 
keeper, or be exposed to the more deadly 
quill ofan attorney. He thought the ex- 
isting law witha few alterations, was as good 
a one as could be devised; and, as the pro- 
posed amendment was only iikely to set 
the people by the ears, he should give it 
his decided opposition. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said :—As this bill, 
Sir, provides for an evil which I consider 
to be one of great magnitude in the pre- 
sent state of society, I mean the legal 
prohibition of the sale of game, I shall 
certainly give my vote for it, reserving to 
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myself the power of proposing such alter- 
ations and modifications, with respect 
to other clauses of the bill, as I may here- 
after deem expedient. Independently of the 
expediency of the clause for legalising 
the sale of game, I am certainly of opi- 
nion, that the present state of the law, 
with respect to the qualifications of those 
who are entitled to kill game, requires 
alteration and nothing which has just fal- 
Jen from the hon. and learned member for 
Oxford, has tended to change my opinion. 
I am persuaded, indeed, that if the hon. 
and learned gentleman were seriously to 
undertake the defence of the present laws, 
with respect to qualifications, he would 
find them teeming with so many absurdi- 
ties, that he would be compelled to aban- 
don the task, and toadmit that the grounds 
for amending them were irresistible. He 
has said, that to alter the laws with re- 
spect to qualifications, would be to inter- 
fere with vested rights; but surely the 
notion of vested rights has never yet been 
pushed to this extraordinary extent. Can 
it seriously be maintained, that the admis- 
sion of fresh persons to the right of kill- 
ing game would be an interference with 
vested rights? The hon. and learned 
gentleman thinks, that the qualification 
ought to be limited to rank, to science, 
and to talent. But, does the present law 
admit science and talent to the privilege 
of killing game? How does the present 
law deal with the clergy, to whom the 
hon. and learned gentleman would give 
the privilege? A doctor of divinity does 
not by the present law, possess the privi- 
lege of killing game ; he may indeed pro- 
create a qualified person, but he is not 
himself a qualified person. The eldest 
son of an esquire, or person of higher 
degree, is a qualified person; and as a 
doctor of divinity is a person of higher 
degree than an esquire, he may beget a 
qualified man, but he has not himself the 
privilege of killing game. Men of science 
and talent, therefore, are not favoured by 
the present law ; they are merely left to the 
melancholy privilege of begetting game- 
killers, who may be men of no talents at 
all, And, what is the state of the law as 
to qualification founded on property? 
Why, the second gon of a man of 20,000/. 
a year, is not by law qualified to kill game ; 
the younger children of a man possessing 
the largest property in the kingdom, are 
not by law qualified to kill game on their 
father’s own estates. Is it not a most ab- 
surd and anomalous state of things to see 
VOL, X. 
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men acting in the capacity of magistrates 
and enforcing the Gamelaws against others 
when their own sons are every day violat- 
ing them? It seems to me that no gen- 
tleman who seriously weighs the two ar 
guments to which I have adverted, can 
possibly resist a proposition for amending 
the laws with respect to qualification. 
The hon. and learned gentleman will re- 
collect, that there is a material difference 
in the laws respecting qualifications in 
different parts of the United Kingdom, 
In Ireland, for instance, the law of quali- 
fication is founded on a different, and, in 
my opinion, a much better principle than 
in England; for in Ireland any individual 
possessing personal property to the amount 
of 1,000/. is qualified to kill game. In 
Scotland any person may kill game, who 
receives permission from the proprietor 
of the estates on which he kills it. I do 
not advert to these differences of the law 
with a view of contending, that they 
ought to be introduced into England, but 
merely to shew, that the practice of the 
law is different in countries whose general 
customs are not very alien to our own.— 
With respect to the sale of game, the more 
I turn this question in my mind, the more 
satisfied I am, in the first place, that it will 
be for the interest of the game-preserver ; 
and in the next place (which is a much 
more important consideration) that it 
is absolutely necessary for the interests 
and the peace of society, to remove the 
legal prohibition of the sale of game. In 
arguing this question 2 prior?, let us look 
to the present state of society as compar~ 
ed with the state in which society former- 
ly stood in this country. Our union with 
Scotland, and our subsequent union with 
Ireland, have compelled the residence in 
England of some of the greatest proprie- 
tors in those countries. An Irish peer 
for instance, residing in this country, has 
no legal right to kill game, for his Irish 
qualification does not give him the right; 
and, if the law were enforced against 
him, we should be in the situation of hav~ 
ing invited him over to this country, and 
then depriving him of the privilege to 
which his rank and station entitle him. 
A foreign ambassador is not, by law, en- 
titled to kill game in this country. In 
short, by the existing law, Irish peers, 
Irish bishops, foreign ambassadors, and 
even princes of the blood, I believe, un- 
less possessed of landed property, are all 
disqualified. If laws stand upon our Sta- 
tute-book, which are practically evaded 
3N 
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and violated every day, this is of itself a 
sufficient reason for their repeal. I will 
ask, whether these laws are not perfectly 
inoperative—whether they are not con- 
stantly, notoriously, and openly violated 
in every great town—and whether it is 
possible, in the present state of society, 
that it should be otherwise? The con- 
stant violation of laws is a bad example. 
And, by whom are these laws violated ? 
In general, by those whose duty it is to 
enforce the laws of the country. It often 
happens, that a gentleman who is occu- 
pied during the morning in enforcing the 
Jaws, himself sets the example of violat- 
ing them ina subsequent part of the day. 
If the law really prevented the sale of 
game, there would be a ground for ob- 
jecting to an alteration of it; but as it is 
notorious that it is wholly inoperative, this 
is one of the strongest grounds for its re- 
peal. It may be said, that it is a mere 
speculative assumption to take it for 
granted that game is sold. What is the 
proof of it? Before the committee of 
Jast year, evidence of the constant habi- 
tual sale of game in London was pro- 
duced, such as must have convinced any 
man, that game was sold as openly as any 
other article. But it may be said, that 
these persons were not examined on oath; 


that before the Lords they would have told | 


a very different story; and besides, that 
they were persons interested in the sale 
of game. To meet these objections, Sir, 
and to ascertain in as satisfactory a man- 
ner as possible the facts as to the sale of 
game, I have felt it my duty to select 
four or five of the principal towns in Eng- 
Jand, and to ascertain the number of con- 
victions which have taken place in those 
towns, for the selling and purchasing of 
game. Ihave not confined myself to a 
single year, but I have called for returns 
for the last five years, and I have selected 
places notorious for their hospitality. If 
any hon. member who represents any of 
those towns, will rise in his place, and 
deny that game is sold there, my mouth 
is closed; but if it be not denied, the 
House may, I apprehend, place some re- 
liance on the fact of the notoriety of the 
sale of game. ‘The first place which I se- 
lected was Bristol, where it will not be 
disputed, I believe, that the public exhi- 
bition and sale of game is notorious. From 
Bristol I received the following answer : 
—‘ I am directed by the Mayor, ‘in reply 
to your letter of the 7th, to acquaint you, 
that no person has been convicted in 
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| Bristol during the last five years, for sel- 
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| ling or purchasing game.” Here, then, 
| there has not been a single conviction. I 
' perceive, indeed, that the hon. member 

for Bristol] smiles at the very supposition 
| ofa conviction for the sale of game at 
| Bristol. From Liverpool the following an- 
| swer was returned :—* In reply to the let- 

ter of Mr. Hobhouse, dated the 7th,I have 
| to acquaint you, that no person has been 
| convicted at Liverpool for the last five 
years for selling or purchasing game,” 

From Manchester, the answer is—‘ In 

reply to your letter of the 7th, respecting 

convictions for selling or purchasing game 
| before the magistrates, within the last five 
years, I have to state, that four persons 
| have been convicted; three in the year 
1821, and one in the year 1822, all for 
| Selling game.” From Glasgow the reply 
| was—‘* The magistrates of this city, dur- 
| ing the last five years, have not been call- 

ed upon to enforce the Game laws in any 
one instance ; offences against these laws 
are usually prosecuted by justices of 
peace in the country.” If, therefore, in 
four of the principal towns of Great Bri- 
tain, there have been only four convictions 
for this offence during the last five years, 
it cannot be denied, that the legal prohi- 
bition of the sale of game is utterly ino- 
perative. In point of fact, game is al- 
ready sold as openly as it could be if the 
law were repealed. The hon. and learned 
member for Oxford spoke of the heads of 
corporations. Is it conceivable, Sir, that, 
the head of a corporation—~an “ animal 
propter convivia natum’—could be re- 
strained by any penal enactment from the 
indulgence of his appetite for game [a 
laugh]? If the law therefore, has fallen 
as it must be admitted to have done, into 
complete desuetude, it is desirable, as 
well forthe interests of the game-preserver, 
as of the public, to legalize the sale of 
game. The poacher has two motives for 
poaching; one the pleasure of sporting 
which he shares incommon with ourselves: 
the other the hope of gain. With the 
first of these motives, it is impossible to 
contend by legislative enactment, but we 
may control the other, by a measure which 
will diminish the illegal profits which the 
poacher at present derives from the ex- 
clusive supply of the market in large 
towns. If we permit the legal dealer in 
this article to compete with the poacher, 
it cannot be denied, that such a measure 
will interfere with the profits of the 
poacher, I have myself seen in a single 
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room upwards ofa thousand head of phea- 
sants collected, which were not disposable 
for any useful purpose. All the friends 
of the owner of these pheasants were 
satiated with game; but, supposing him 
to have been enabled to send these pheas- 
ants into the markets, can it be contended 
that this would not have the effect of di- 
minishing, pro tanto, the profits of the 
poacher, and consequently of diminishing 
the temptation to poaching? I do not 
mean to contend, that the legalising of 
the sale of game will put an end to poach- 
ing altogether ; but it will certainly have 
the effect of materially diminishing 
it. Suppose a law were enacted by which 
rabbits, salmon, or any animals of the na- 
ture of game, were declared not saleable 
in the market, would such a law have the 
effect of giving increased protection to 
the proprietors of such animals? Quite 
the contrary ; it would inevitably throw 
a monopoly into the hands of the illegal 
trader. The hon. baronet opposite thinks 
it very strange, that people who have no- 
thing but personal property should com- 
plain that they cannot get game. “I 
never heard of any thing so unreasonable” 
(exclaimed the hon. baronet). ‘“ Why 
does not such a person go and purchase 
an estate, if he wants game? What has 
a man with nothing but personal property 
to do with game?” If we were to go in- 
to the question of right, the hon. baronet 
would find that his argument rested upon 
a very frail foundation. Besides, the ar- 
gument, such as it is, is capable of anexten- 
sion, which even the hon. baronet might 
not find perfectly convenient. Upon the 
same principle it might be said to one 
man, “ what right have you to eat sal- 
mon? You have no river.” To another 
“ What right have you to indulge your- 
self with turtle? you have no West-India 
island.’ ‘The hon. baronet, in consis- 
tency with his own principle, that none 
but the proprietors of the soil have a right 
to eat game, must forego the pleasures of 
salmon and turtle, unless he be the owner 
ef the water which they inhabit. 
sale of game be legalised, I am satisfied 
that by far the greatest portion of the 
supply will be that which is derived from 
honest means. This has been the result 
in every instance of a similar alteration of 
the laws. Half a century ago deer-stealing 
was a very prevalent offence. At that time 
the public exposure of venison was an 
offence punishable by very severe penal- 
ties. But, since the repeal of the law 
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prohibiting the sale of venison, the legal 
trader has driven. the deer-stealer from 
the market, and the offence is compara- 
tively of rare occurrence.—It has been 
said, that one of the consequences of re- 
pealing the present law will be, to enable 
a man who has a few acres of land in the 
neighbourhood of a great proprietor, to 
sow buck wheat for the purpose of seduc- 
ing the pheasants of his richer neighbour. 
What, I will ask, is to hinder a small 
land-owner from doing this in the present 
state of the law, and then employing a 
qualified person to kill the game which 
may come on hisland? If he entertains 
any malignity against his rich neighbour, 
here is at once a mode of gratifying it, 
under the existing law. My hon. friend 
talks of the injustice of tempting away 
the rich man’s pheasants; but, if we look 
to the strict justice of the case, is it per- 
fectly just in the rich.man to preserve 
game to eat up the poor man’s crop? 
There would be much more justice in al- 
lowing the poor farmer to destroy a few 
of his rich neighbour’s stray pheasants, 
as an indemnity for the injury which he 
must necessarily sustain from them. But, 
the alteration of the law will, even in this 
respect, be attended with the most bene- 
ficial effects. As it stands at present, the 
poor farmer has an interest in destroying 
as much of his rich neighbour’s game as 
possible ; but when he has a legal right to 
kill that which comes on his own land, the 
waiver of that right may be easily made 
the subject of pecuniary compromise be- 
tween him and the rich proprietor.—My 
hon. friend urged another argument, 
which is certainly more forcible than 
any to which I have hitherto adverted. 
He contended, that if we legalize the sale 
of game, we shall lose one of the best 
means which we now possess of convict 
ing poachers. Poachers, however, are 
much more frequently convicted for being 
detected in the act of killing game than 
for having game in their possession. It 
appeared from a return of persons con- 
victed for having game in their possession, 
in Norfolk, Suffolk, Dorsetshire, and 
Sussex, that they bore no proportion to 
those convicted for being found outat night 
in the act of destroying game. If, Sir, 1 
were perfectly satisfied that the present 
system of Game laws worked well, I should 
be the first to oppose any speculative plan 
of improvement; but I am satisfied that 
the present system does not work well. 
The number of commitments throughout 
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England for offences against the Game 
laws have amounted, in six or seven years, 
to upwards of 9,000; that is, about 1,200 
a year. I believe that it is neither for the 
interest of society, nor for the interest 
of the game-preserver, that the present 
law, which prohibits the sale of game, 
should continue. Ido not believe, that 
any legislative enactment would have the 
effect of preventing the sale of game. The 
effect of increasing the penalty has been 
triedand it has not succeeded. The wiser 
course, therefore, will be to suffer thelegal 
possessor of gametoenterinto competition 
with the illegal possessor. I believe that 
this course will succeed ; and, considering 
as I do, that the prohibition of the sale 
of game is one of the greatest evils aris- 
ing out of the present system of the Game 
Jaws, I shall support the second reading 
of my hon. friend’s bill, reserving to my- 
self the power of giving a free opinion 
hereafter, as to other parts of the mea- 
sure. I cannot help thinking that my 
hon. friend has, in many respects, at- 
tempted too violent a change in the laws, 
and that it would have been better to in- 
troduce a more cautious and gradual al- 
teration of the present system. The ex- 
pediency of adopting some alteration and 
modification of these parts of the bill, | 
will be more properly discussed in a future | 
stage of it. 

Mr. Ridley Colburne thought that the 
expectation of underselling poachers by 
a repeal of the present law would not be 
realised. Pheasants and hares were al- 
ready sold by poachers at two shillings, 
and partridges at six-pence each. As to 
the argument, that people would prefer 
dealing with the legal trader to buying 
their game of poachers, this was a dis- 
tincti n, with respect to property in ani- 
mals ferze nature, which was not likel 
to enter the heads of purchasers. The 
remedy proposed was, he thought, of an 
extremely doubtful nature, as it would | 
establish a legal market for the sale of | 
game, without ascertaining the means by 
which the market was to be supplied. 

Mr. Benett, of Wilts, said, he was so 
disgusted with the present state of the 
laws respecting game, that he was pre- | 
pared to consent to any change, conceiv- } 
ing that it must be one for the better. 
No man in England was fonder than he 
was of country amusements, and of fox- 
hunting in particular ; and, if he thought | 
that the bill would have the effect of | 
abolishing that sport, he would most stre- 
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nuously oppose it. That, however, would 
not be the consequence of the passing 
of the bill, which would merely remedy 
the defects of a system of laws, which 
had become the. instrument of tyranny, 
and the cause of immorality. The laws 
relative to game had been passed in feudal 
times, when land-owners were tyrants, 
when commerce was but little cultivated, 
and when few persons were able to pur- 
chase game. ‘They were not calculated 
for the present state of society. Mer- 
chants would have game on their tables, 
even if it were soiled with the blood of 
the poachers who procured it for them. 
Since, therefore, there was such a deter- 
mination on the part of monied men to 
have game, he thought it was wise to 
allow them to procure it, without destroy- 
ing the morals of a large portion of the 
community. Under the present laws, no 
persons felt an interest in the preservation 
of game, except the great land-owners 
and their servants. The farmer, who had 
the best opportunity of preserving it, had 
no interest in doing so. The only way to 
put a stop to poaching was, to take away 
the inducement to commit the offence, by 
legalizing the sale of game, which would 
have the effect of reducing the price of 
that article so low, as to render poaching 
no longer a profitable employment. It 
appeared to him, that the present. bill 
could in no way affect fox-hunting. Every 
fox-hunter was a trespasser, under the 
law as it now stood; and persons would 
have as much right to draw a fox after 
the passing of the bill, as they had now. 
For the reasons he had stated, he would 
vote for it. 

Lord Milton said, that the hon. member 
who had just sat down had expressed _ his 
disgust with the present system of the 


|Game laws to be so strong, that any 


Now, 
he apprehended, that the general cause 
of that disgust arose from the enormous 
quantity of crime which they engendered. 
The great object of the House should be 
to diminish crime; and to this purpose 
all other considerations should yield. He 
thought the hon. baronet, the member for 
Lewes, attached too much importance to 
other considerations, such as the induce- 
ments to country gentlemen to reside on 
their estates. He was one of those who 
doubted very much whether those gentle- 
men were the most serviceable in their 
respective neighbourhoods, whose chief 
occupation and pleasure consisted in shoot- 
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it to be supposed, because he so far ob« 


the measure which proposed to legalize jected to the principle of the measure, 


the sale of game, it should have his | 
hearty concurrence. He thought such | 
an enactment highly advantageous, indeed | 
loudly cailed for; because he could tell | 
them, that, wkether parliament did or did 
not legalise the sale of game, the public 
feeling of the country, and the general 
sense of mankind had already done it. | 
And, if parliament did not consent to do | 
it, the present laws would only remain a | 
lasting monument of legislative folly. His | 
wish on the subject was not to legislate at | 
all: he wished to destroy the legislation 
which at present existed; he wished to 
take away the act of parliament which 
prevented the legality of the sale of game, 
together with its twin-brother in wisdom, 
the measure which was passed five years 
ago, to prevent the purchase of it. The 
efficacy of both those measures had been 
amply proved before the committee which 
sat on this question last year. It was 
very proper that the principles of a bill 
should be discussed upon the second read- 
ing, although at the same time there were 
many of its details which could only be 
understood in the committee. But he 
objected to the principle of the present 
bill, which went to change the right of 
property. He could see no good reason 
- why there should be a transfer of the 
right of property from the lord of the 
manor to the freeholder of a few acres. | 
They might talk as they pleased of the 
odivusness of the Game laws, they might 
call the lord of the manor by what name 
they pleased ; they might call him tyrant, 
oppressor, remnant of the feudal system ; 
but he contended, that this principle 
would raise up thirty tyrants instead of 
one: it would invest the proprietor of 
fifty acres of land with all the rights 
which the lord of the manor possessed at 
present; and, without meaning to speak 
at all harshly, he was inclined to think, 
that those rights would be exercised with 
ten times more vigilance, and ten times 
more oppression to the people, if they 
were vested in such proprietors, than if 
they continued to be vested entirely in 
one. It was in vain for gentlemen to sup- 
pose they could have game to the extent 
they had at present, without also the at- 
tendant consequence of poaching: it was, 
in fact, a necessary consequence of the 
system. From the facts which he had 
stated, gentlemen would, of course, draw 





y 





their own inference; but he did not wish 


that he was altogether adverse to some of 
its provisions, 

Sir M. W. Ridley said, he was not pre- 

ared to go to the whole extent of the 
bill; but, at all events, it was clear to him 
it would have the effect of doing that 
which had excited so much attention; 
namely, to diminish poaching ; and would 
besides put the system upon something of 
an intelligible footing. It was obvious, 
that the amazing increase of game in this 
country, had increased. the practice of 
poaching ; and it was equally clear, that 
there must have been an increased de- 
mand for the article, or there would -not 
have been such an increased supply. And, 
did not daily experience prove, that when 
a commodity of any description could be 
had by fair and honest means, it would 
find a much more ready and steady mar- 
ket? The receiver of stolen gocds was 
not the first person to whom a purchaser 
would resort for any article he might re- 
quire ; but, if he was prevented by law 
from purchasing the article, then, as in 
the case of game, he would go to a per- 
son of that description. The article 
would not fail to reach those who had 
money to purchase it, and it was absurd 
to think of preventing it by legislative 
enactments. It had been stated by the 
hon. member for Oxford, that it wasa 
peculiar hardship not to extend the right 
of qualification to lawyers, divines, and 
the heads of corporations. But, by this 
bill, the House gave them a great deal 
more; for they gave the learned dectors, 
both of law and divinity, as well as the 
right worshipful mayors of corporations, 
the power of eating that lawfully, which 
before was illegal diet; and, in his judg- 
ment, the lawyers, and doctors, and heads 
of corporations, would be much better. 
pleased at receiving the privilege of 
eating game than of shooting it accord- 
ing to law {a laugh]. By legalising the 
sale of game, poaching would lose much 
of its inducement ; and although he would 
not say it would destroy it in the first or 
second year, still, in that space of time, 
it would, he was convinced, considerably 
diminish the practice ; and, by so doing, 
the House would remove a most disgrace- 
ful statute, and destroy a most prolific 
source of immorality. An hon. gentle- 
man had asked, by whom were the Game 
laws called unpopular? He would ask 
in return, by whom were they styled 
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popular? By the consumers of game 
(for consumers they all knew did exist) 
they were styled unpopular. They were 
styled unpopular by all those who looked 
upon them as an excitement to crime ; 
in fact, they were styled unpopular by all 
those who were anxious to promote the 
industry and the morals of the people. 
If, therefore, the proposed measure were 
only a change from that which at present 
existed to any thing better, it would be 
so very important a change in the system, 
that the House was bound to adopt it. 
Mr. Stuart Wortley replied. He said, 
that the object which he had in view in 
introducing this important measure was, 
if possible, to satisfy the minds of the 
majority of the people of England, who 
saw nothing in the present laws but in- 
justice. Questions of this sort ought 
always to be considered with reference to 
some general principle; and, if game 
must belong to some one, reasoning from 


analogy, in whom ought that right of 


property to be vested? As the law now 
stood, the right of property was given to 
those who had no power over the land in 
which the game might happen to be. It 
had been said, that this right should be- 
long to the lord of the manor; but this 
bill would regulate the matter in what he 
considered the fair and ordinary course, 
for it would confer the right of game on 
those who held possession of the land on 
which the game was found; and he 
thought that when a man disposed of his 
land, the regulation of the right of game 
was a fair matter of bargain between the 
owner and the occupier of theland. It 
had been urged, amongst other things, 
that he would endanger his popularity 
with his constituents, by the introduction 
of this measure. On that subject, he 
could only say, that he had too good an 
opinion of the understandings of his con- 
stituents, to suppose that this bill would 
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cations to particular classes of persons, 
amongst whom were included the mem- 
bers of the learned professions ; but, ac- 
cording to the bill before the House, there 
was no member. of the universities, no 
head of any corporation in England, who 
might not take his morning’s walk, and 
bring home game either to consume, to 
sell, or make a present of to his neigh- 
bours. That was the very principle of 
the bill; and a vested right he proposed 
to take from no man. An hon. friend 
had remarked, that the trespass clause 
was a severe one. He was free to admit 
that it was so; but it was incumbent upon 
the House to give the owner of the soil 
adequate protection when his rights were 
invaded. The bill enacted, that no man 
should trespass on the land of another, 
but that if a manso trespassed, and refused 
to go off the ground when requested so to 





do, he was then, and not till then, liable to 
_be seized. Ifa property were once esta- 
| blished in game, and any man might come 
| on the land of another, and remain there 
‘after warning to depart, it would be ab- 
| surd to say that property was protected. 
| There could be no protection to property, 
if persons had the power to walk out of 
_large towns and trespass upon that pro- 
| perty with impunity. The hon. baronet, 
| the member for Lewes, had asked, ** Why 
| do you wish to change these laws, since 
/no petitions have been presented on the 
| subject? But he could assure his hon. 
| friend, that it was his fault that one at 
‘least had not been presented; for he had 
| received a petition from his own county 
| to present to the Honse, which was neg- 
| lected by accident; and but that he had 
| stated that the subject had already occu- 
| pied the serious attention of the House, 
other petitions would have been presented ; 
| for he had received offers of them with- 
/out end. *“ But,” said his hon. friend, 
| * you have as much game as you require.” 


render him unpopular amongst them. If | Admitted. There was as much game in 
he should incur unpopularity he should | the country as could be desired; but 


certainly lament it; but his rule of con- 


duct in that House, and elsewhere, had | 


been, to do what he conceived ta be his 
duty, and trust to the consequences, 
But, in fact, what was it he proposed to 
do? It was to give to every man in 
England, no matter how humble his con- 
dition, the right of shooting, wherever he 
was allowed. It had been objected to 
him, that he would take away vested 
rights; and an hon. friend had complained 
of the hardship of not extending qualifi- 


his complaint was, that the system of 
preserving that game was a curse to the 
country. He was himself a game-pre- 
server, and was as fond of country sports 
as any man ; but the preservation of game 
was to him an annoyance so great, as al- 
most to amount to a desire to abandon it 
altogether. He had experienced a dread- 
ful accident on his own ground; for an 
honest and gallant fellow had lost his life 
in a conflict to preserve his game ; and 
he could assure the House, that his feel- 
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ings on awaking in a fine moon-light 
night, were sometimes not of the most 
pleasing description. Once give game 
the quality of property, and let the right 
of that property belong to the occupier 
of the lok be the individual ever so 
humble in life, and he was persuaded that 
a different feeling would be introduced 
into the country. The moment you 
allow game to be legally purchased for 
domestic purposes, the practice of poach- 
ing must diminish ; or human nature was 
not human nature. His hon. friend had 
made an objection which he considered a 
strange one; namely, that these wild ani- 
mals could not be made property. But, 
was there not property in animals just as 
wild? Pigeons, for instance? If I shoot 
a pigeon belonging to another man, I can 
be compelled to pay that man half a 
guinea for it. But, said the hon. gentle- 
man opposite, ‘“‘ How would the case 
stand with respect to the trespass, if you 
fire at a bird and wound it, and it falls in 
another man’s ground?” Why the law 
would then be just as it was now; you 
could not pick it up without committing 
a trespass. It would belong, as a matter 
of right, to the man on whose land it was 
found. He considered that the mode in 
which theselaws were sometimes enforced, 
rendered the residence of some gentlemen 
upon their estates an evil and not a bene- 
fit; and if a gentleman could not prevail 
upon himself to reside in the country, 
without the powers which these laws al- 
lowed him, he was not so sure that his 
residence could be very serviceable. He 
had been told, that this bill would not 
abolish the practice of poaching. He 
was no Utopian, and was not so little ac- 
quainted with human nature, as to sup- 
pose that, as long as there were things to 
be stolen, there would not be persons to 
steal them. But, his great object was, to 
promote a different feeling with respect to 
these matters ; so that a man might say to 
a poacher—“ What right have you to 
come upon my land and carry away that 
which I may take to market and obtain 
money for?” And, in addition to this, 
another valuable object would be attained; 
namely, the removing the odium of en- 
forcing these laws. His noble colleague 
had complained, that he had not gone far 
enough, and would wish to abolish these 
laws altogether; but if the House pro- 
ceeded to that extent they would find, 
that until all the game in the country 
should be destroyed, the crime of poach- 
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ing would rather increase than diminish- 
It was exceedingly difficult to render a 
bill of this description perfect in the first 
instance ; but he was neither disposed, on 
the one hand, to reject any suggestion or 
amendment that might be proposed, or to 
adhere tenaciously, on the other, to any 
of the clauses that might appear objec- 
tionable. All he wished was, that the 
House should go into a committee, and 
he should then be happy to attend to any 
suggestions. The magnitude of the evil 
was such as loudly to call upon the House, 
to see whether they could not frame a 
law that would satisfy the nation at large, 
and take away from the country gentle- 
men the reproach of endeavouring to up- 
hold a system of tyranny. 

The House divided: For the second 
reading 105. Against it 37. Majority 
68. 


WetsH JupicaTture Bitt.] Mr. 
Jones having moved the second reading 
of this bill, 

Mr. Allen described the proposed mea- 
sure as being rifling in its remedy, and 
likely to be most pernicious in its effects. 
The defect of the existing system was, 
that it was opposed to the due adminis- 
tration of justice. The evil of the present 
jurisdiction arose from the extraordinary 
number of the Welsh judges, and the 
want of employment for them. He had 
a strong objection to the intermediate 
employment of the Welsh judges as coun- 
sel, and to their liability to form personal 
connexions, as agents to noblemen and 
others, which must derogate from the dig- 
nity of the judicial situation. He also 
thought, that so far as property was con- 
cerned, one great evil was, the difficulty 
of procuring special juries, a privilege only 
to be obtained by motion in open court, 
and then, when the assizes in some places 
lasted only two days, it was impossible to 
summon the special jurors within the time 
required by the law. The hon. and learned 
member entered into a technical statement 
of the different duties that attached to the 
judges in the principality of Wales, as at 
present constituted. He said, he should 
recommend that the courts of Westminster- 
hall should be thrown open to Wales, as 
it was to the people of England, and that 
the decisions of the courts of the princi- 
pality should be open to revision. He 
would get rid altogether of those vagrant 
courts of chancery, which were only em- 
ployed in injunctions and discoveries, 
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without at all leading to any useful prac- 
tical result. The hon. and learned gen- 
tleman concluded by moving, as an amend- 
ment, * That the bill be read a second 
time upon this day six months.” 

Mr. Jones defended the principte of the 
bill, and contended, that its provisions 
would be extremely salutary. He main- 
tained that thecourts of chancery in Wales, 


instead of being an evil, were the best | 


part of the local jurisdiction. There was 


not a single county in Wales in favour of 


the abolition. 
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flogging, which he considered as nothing 
else than an anatomical experiment upon 


Mutiny Bill—Flogging. 


a living subject. . The principal defence 
| which had been offered in favour of it 
rested upon the-assertion, that asa pu- 
nishment it had been long in use in the 
| British army. In point of fact, that was 
| no defence at all; for instead of being one 
of those practices which were sanctified 
by time, it was only one of those barba- 
| rous relics of a barbarous age which ought 
| to be abolished immediately. It was ex- 
cruciating in point of suffering, degrading 





Sir C. Cole approved highly of part of | in point of feeling, and unnecessary in 
the bill, but thought that the principle of | point of discipline; and, as the chief effect 


it was not carried far enough. The same 
reasons which were deemed sufficient to 
disqualify the judges of England from sit- 
ting and voting in that House, surely 
ought to be sufficient to disqualify the 
judges of Wales also. If any member 
would move a clause disqualifying the 
Welsh judges from sitting in that House, 
he would give it his cordial support. 

Mr. Wynn was of opinion, that the best 
thing that could happen to Wales, would 
be the abolition of the present jurisdic- 
tion, with a view to assimilate the Welsh 
jurisdiction to that of England; but that 
could not be accomplished without many 
concurrent measures. The English judges 


had quite enough to do at present; and ' 


it would be bad economy to appoint two 
judges, who would only have to officiate 
for six weeks in the year, and that too in 
a particular part of the kingdom. He was 
anxious that the bill should proceed to a 
committee. 

The House then divided. For the 


amendment 19; against it 42 Majority, | 


23. The bill was then read a second 
time. 

List of the Minority. 
Althorp, vise. Monck, J. B. 
Bennet, hon. H. G. Russell, lord J. 
Buxton, T. F. Rice, T. 8. 
Crompton, S. Sykes, D. 
Evans, W. Smith, J. 
Grattan, J. Smith, R. 
Hobhouse, J. C. Webb, col. 
James, W. Whitmore, W. W. 
Kennedy, T. F. TELLERS. 
Lamb, hon. G. Allen, J. H. 
Lennard, T. B. Hume, J. 


> 


Mutiny Bitt—Fioceine.] The 
report of the committee on this bill being 
brought up, 

Mr. Sykes rose to express his strong 
abhorrence of the practice of military 


of it was to deter those persons from en- 
| tering into the army whom it would be 
most desirable to allure into it, he trusted 
that the noble lord would consent to 
abolish it, and would turn his humane 
| mind to devising some other effectual pu- 
nishment to be substituted in its stead. 
It was said, that without the lash it would 
be impossible to prevent drunkenness 
among the soldiery. Now, if honourable 
gentlemen would consider the manner in 
which the army was recruited, they would 
see the very curious nature of this argu~ 
ment. First, the men were tempted into 
the army by having liquor given them to 
excess, and being so enticed, they were 
then soundly flogged if they dared to 
| take it in a similar manner afterwards. 
It was likewise said, that at present this 
punishment was very seldom inflicted. 
If that were the case, what objection could 
there be to abolishing it altogether? He 
| must confess that he felt strongly upon 
_ this subject, in consequence of a circum~ 
| stance that had happened three or four 
years ago, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood in which he lived. A soldier, who 
waited on the mess of his regiment, stole, 
or was said to have stolen, certain spoons 
belonging to it. A court-martial was 
summoned to decide upon his offence— 
a circumstanee on which he should only 
remark, that it placed the man’s prose- 
cutors in the singular situation of his 
judges. The court martial was held, and 
the soldier was convicted—justly, he had 
nodoubt—of the robbery laid tohis charge. 
He was sentenced to receive four hundred 
lashes. The punishment, or he should 
rather say a part of the punishment, was 
inflicted; for the man’s body was lashed, 
till the surgeon declared that it was not 
safe to lash it any longer. In a day or 
two afterwards an order came for the regi- 
| ment to move its quarters. The weather 
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happened to be very sultry, and owing 
to the march, irritated the wounds on the 
man’s back to such a degree, that they 
became inflamed and subsequently mor- 
tified. The man of course died. A co- 
roner’s inquest was held upon his body ; 
and the verdict returned by the jury, after 
a considerable examination into the sub- 
ject, was, “ Wilful murder, committed by 
some person or persons unknown.” But, 
though it was now three or four years 
since that verdict had been given, no pro- 
ceedings had been taken upon it from that 
time down to the present [hear, hear]. 
He should like to hear from the noble 
lord opposite, whether there was any truth 
in the statement which had been made by 
an hon. member on a former evening; 
namely, that when a soldier was punished 
in the Guards, part of his pay went to the 
hospital, and part to the fund set aside 
for the officers’ dinners? [Cries of No, 
no.} He should be glad to hear that such 
a practice did not exist; but he must 
again ask, was it the practice, or was it 
not? 

Colonel Dawkins said, that he was not 
in the House at the time when the hon. 
member for Westminster (Mr. Hobhouse ) 
had brought forward his charges against 
the regiment to which he had the honour 
to belong ; but, as they had been again 
referred to, and as they had already ap- 
peared in print, he was anxious to say a 
word or two regarding them on the pre- 
sent occasion. In the first place, he must 
inform the House, thatin the seven batta- 
lions of Foot Guards, corporal punishment 
was scarcely ever inflicted: and, in the 
next place, that the regimental returns 
proved beyond all controversy, that in the 
last twelve months only one man had been 
flogged in the King’s Mews. What, then, 
became of the stories which had been in- 
dustriously circulated, regarding the fre- 
quent punishments which took place in 
those barracks, and which were described 
as so distressing to the ears and minds of 
the neighbouring inhabitants? In the bat- 
talion of Grenadier Guards which had been 
stationed there for the last six months, 
there had been only one instance of cor- 
poral punishment; and in the battalion of 
Coldstream Guards to which he had the 
honour to belong, and which had been 
there for the six months previous, there 
had been no instance of corporal punish- 
ment whatever [hear, hear]. With 
regard to the statement of the hon. mem- 
ber for Aberdeen, that when a soldier was 
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under punishment, his. pay went to form 
a fund for the officers’ dinners, he would 
content himself with giving it a positive 
contradiction. He would, however, tell 
the House what became of a man’s pay 
whilst he was under punishment. The 
House would recollect it was only 13d. a 
day. Now, of this sum, 6d. a day went 
to his gaoler, and the other 7d. was not 
drawn, as was supposed. The gallant 
officer, after congratulating the country 
on the diminution of corporal punishment 
in the army, and after attributing it to 
the liberal regulations of the duke of York, 
concluded by stating his conviction, ho- 
nestly and fearlessly, that corporal pu- 
nishment, in its restricted present state, 
was essential to the discipline of the Bri- 
tish army. 

Mr. Hume contended, that the diminu- 
tion in the number of military floggings 
was not so much owing to the regulations 
of the duke of York, as to the exertions 
of his honourable friend the member for 
Westminster (sir Francis Burdett). It 
appeared to him to be a contradiction in 
terms, to congratulate the country on the 
diminution of corporal punishments in the 
army, and yet to say, that the army could 
not exist in a state of discipline without 
it. With regard to the pay of the soldiers 
under punishment, he would merely ask 
one question. Was it, or was it not paid 
into the stock-purse of the regiment ? 
The noble lord opposite had said, that it 
was so paid; if it was not, he (Mr. H.) 
was not to blame for the mistake which 
he had committed. 

Sir H. Hardinge also referred to and 
denied what the hon. member for West- 
minster (Mr. Hobhouse) had said, on a 
former debate on this bill, that the cries 
of the soldiers flogged in the Mews-bar- 
racks had been drowned in the roll of the 
drums. The fact was, that, during the 
last year, only one instance of the kind 
had occurred, and that flogging was 
abolished in the Guards, excepting under 
very extraordinary circumstances, With 
regard to the contemptible charge which 
had been made upon the officers of the 
Guards, and that too in no very delicate 
terms, for the pay of the men was said to 
have gone into “the pockets of the offi- 
cers,” [hear, hear ]—with regard to that 
contemptible charge, he, too, must be per- 
mitted to say a few words, He did not 
suppose that it had originated with the 
hon. member: for Aberdeen; he had 
doubtles received it from some slanderous 
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military informer, who, to the baseness of 
being an informer against his own com- 
rades, added the further baseness of having 
given the hon. member for Aberdeen false 
information. At the time the charge was 
first broached in the House, he was not 
able to give it that direct and positive 
contradiction which even then he knew it 
to deserve. But, he was now better in- 
formed upon the subject; and he could 
inform the House, that the money in ques-. 
tion went neither into the pockets of the 
officers, nor into the stock-purse of the 
regiment. If, by any fault of the quarter- 
master, it had been accidentally thrown 
into the stock-purse of theregiment, surely 
that would not justify any man in saying, 
that among the officers of the Guards there 
was a trafficking in military justice. The 
average quantity of stoppages in a year, in 
each battalion of the Guards, amounted to 
about 15/. which, divided among the 
officers, would only give a small pittance 
toeach. Was it likely, then, that a cap- 
tain in the Guards would be guilty of 
trafficking in military justice, to obtain 
25s. or any subaltern to obtain about 9s. 
ayear? The idea was too ridiculous to 
be entertained foramoment. The gallant 
officer then proceeded to observe, that it 
was most unpleasant to the officers of the 
army to be obliged to witness the infliction 
of this punishment: but, unless the gen- 
tlemen opposite would propose some 
effectual substitute—something that would 
preserve order amongst the soldiers—he, 
as an officer, must conscientiously declare, 
that he could not, consistently with his 
duty, consent that the discipline of the 
army should be risked by giving up the 
present system. But, at the same time 
that he made this declaration, he felt him- 
self bound to say, that he was as sincere a 
friend to humanity as any of the gentle- 
men who took the other side of the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. J. Smith deprecated the attach- 
ment to cruel punishments which pre- 
vailed in this country. If they turned 
their eyes towards France, they would 
find thirty millions of people goyerned by 
law, without any flogging, torture, or 


‘personal suffering, except the brand on 


the shoulder. As they went through the 
streets of Paris, they might see men un- 
dergoing the operation of being branded, 
without any manifestation of pain; the 
mark being made, he believed, with some 
sort of corrosive liquid. It was certainly 
im our power to improve our own system 
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by adopting the practice of those whom 
we too often affected to despise. Our 
army was taken, as the noble lord had 
observed, from the great mass of the peo- 
ple; but, within the last six or seven years, 
that people had made a progress in intel- 
lectual improvement, which no one could 
conceive who had not actually witnessed 
it. This was more especially the case 
with reference to the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. In those districts, scarcely a man 
could be met with who did not know how 
to read. They did not confine their 
reading to religious books, but perused 
philosophical and scientific works. He 
would ask, whether such men as these, 
when they entered the army, were fit ob- 
jects for corporal punishment? When 
gentlemen contended for the system of 
flogging, he demanded, whether they had 
tried any other mode for the preservation 
of discipline? The answer was, that they 
had not. Now, he would tell them, that 
until they had tried the experiment, they 
were not competent to judge of the 
effect which a milder species of punishment 
would produce. He stated this from a sense 
of duty ; and, so long as he had a seat in 
that House, so long would he endeavour 
to put an end to the infliction of torture 
on any man for any species of crime. 
With respect to an observation of his hon. 
friend the member for Westminster, it 
appeared to him that it had been ver 
much mistaken. His hon. friend had said 
that the beating of the drums in the 
morning was associated in the minds of 
the inhabitants with the idea of corporal 
punishment ; but he did not assert, that 
corporal punishment was constantly taking 
place in the barracks. 

Sir H. Hardinge said, it was rather un- 
fortunate for the position of the hon. gen- 
tleman, that the reveilfe had not been 
beaten in the morning for a considerable 

eriod. 

Mr. J. Smith knew nothing of the facts. 
He only stated what he believed his hon. 
friend had said. 

Mr. Bennet said, that a representation 
similar to that of his hon. friend, the mem- 
ber for Westminster, had been made to 
him last year. 

Colonel Townshend said, it had been 
customary formerly, to beat the drum in 
the morning. But, without any applica- 
tion from the inhabitants, and merely 
from a spontaneous anxiety for their 
comfort, for the last six months the 
reveille had not been beaten, When 
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the hon. gentleman said, that whenever 
the drum was beaten it was associated 
with the idea of flogging in the minds of 
the inhabitants, he was entirely at a loss 
to understand the meaning of so extraor- 
dinary an assertion. 

Mr. R. Martin defended the vote he 
had given on a former night, in favour of 
the bill, as it stood. It was admitted on 
all sides, that the practice of flogging was 
very much diminished. This was owing 
to the exertions of the commander-in- 
chief, who had always expressed it as his 
opinion, that when the custom of inflicting 
corporal punishment prevailed to any great 
extent in aregiment, the discipline of that 
regiment must be bad. He would not vote 
for taking away the power of inflicting 
that species of punishment where it ap- 
peared to be necessary. He thought it 
was much better to leave the business in 
the hands of the commander-in-chief, who 
would deal with it as his kindness and hu- 
manity dictated. 

Lord Palmerston said, that his senti- 
ments had been mistaken on one or two 
points. He was supposed to have said, 
that this privilege of flogging was a ne- 
cessary prerogative of the Crown. He 
had not made any such observation. His 
position was, that the legislature had re- 
cognized the king as the head of the army 
and navy; that to him was intrusted the 
sole command and government of the 
forces by sea and land ; and that therefore 
it rested with the Crown to determine by 
what code of laws those bodies could be 
best governed. The hon. member for 
Nottingham had argued, that corporal 
punishment was peculiarly unfit for per- 
sons reared in the manufacturing districts, 
because in general they had received some 
degree of education: but it should be ob- 
served, that where large masses of people 


were collected together in the manufac- | 


turing districts, they had not the same 
simplicity and innocence of manners, 
which distinguished the agricultural part 
of the population; and that therefore 
punishment was more likely to be de- 
served by the former than by the latter 
class. He knew that the best proof of 
the good order and discipline of a regiment 
was to be found in the infrequency of cor- 
poral punishment. Let it, however, be 
recollected, that he had never contended 
for frequency of punishment, but had 
merely argued for the propriety of asser- 
ting the power. Much praise had been 
bestowed on the French army, which, it 
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was said, was governed without punish- 


ment, whilst ours was subjected to corporal 
correction. Theconduct oftheFrencharmy, 
however, when it retreated from the Penin- 
sula into the south of France, proved the ne- 
cessity of having recourse to that species 
of punishment. Their conduct, when they 
arrived in France, was of the very worst 
description. They plundere: their fellow- 
countrymen without mercy; they burned 
villages, and carried devastation with them, 
wherever they went. Such of the in- 
habitants as had it in their power fled with 
their property to places of safety. Such 
was the description of their conduct given 
by a French officer ; who had also stated, 
that the British army exhibited a perfect 
model of good order and discipline and 
were hailed as deliverers. 

Mr. Hobhouse observed, that what he 
had said on a former night was, that it 
was represented to him that when corporal 
punishment was inflicted at the barracks, 
the drums were beaten to prevent the 
cries of the sufferer from being heard. 
On that occasion, a gallant officer had ex- 
pressed his surprise by gesture, and he 
(Mr. H.) had said, across the table, ‘not 
lately.” He had been told, that the noise 
of drums in the morning alarmed the in- 
habitants, who thought that they were 
beaten during the infliction of corporal 
punishment. Such had been their im- 
pression; though, no doubt, from what 
had been said, they were mistaken. ‘The 
alarm, however, which had been excited 
in the neighbourhood of the King’s Mews, 
proved that the place selected for barracks 
was a very unfit one. On one occasion, 
most certainly, corporal punishment had 
taken place. It was seen from the tops 
of the houses; and the story, greatly 
exaggerated he supposed, immediately 
got abroad. The consequence was, that 
whenever the drums were beaten after- 
wards, it was supposed that an infliction 
of corporal punishment was going on, and 
that the sound of the drums was intro- 
duced to prevent the cries of the soldiery 
from being distinguished. With respect 
to the observations which had fallen from 
the noble lord on the subject of the re- 
treat of the French army, he thought the 
circumstance scarcely justified them. It 
was, he ought to remember, a beaten army, 
without stores or provisions, and which 
was obliged to supply its wants by any 
means that chanced to present themselves. 
But, what was the case with the British 
army in the retreat under sir John Moore ? 
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He had been told by British officers, that 
the discipline and good conduct of the 
French had been admirably preserved, 
while the English army abandoned itself 
to every species of disorder. The manner 
in which the British army was governed, 
reminded him very strongly of a story of 
the Dey of Algiers. Certain individuals 
wished him to abolish the custom of im- 
paling and roasting: but he refused, ob- 
serving, that hanging and decapitating 
would produce no effect at all, and there- 
fore he was obliged to terrify his subjects 
by the occasional application of impaling 
and roasting, In the same way that the 
Jash, it appeared, was kept in terrorem over 
the British army. The noble lord seemed 
to think that British soldiers would be good 
for nothing, if that remedy for insubordina- 
tion were not sometimes applied. For his 
own part, he did not think the lash was cal- 
culated to increase their martial spirit, 
or improve their moral conduct. 

Sir A. Hope did not understand his noble 
friend to say, that the use of the lash was 
necessary. He had merely argued, that it 
was proper, for the discipline of the army, 
that the power of inflicting punishment 
should exist. 

The report was agreed to. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, March, 12. 

SuRvEy OF IRELAND.] The Marquis 
of Downshire took the opportunity of ad- 
dressing a few words to their lordships, 
on a subject of great importance connect- 
ed with Ireland, Their lordships atten- 
tion could not, he thought, be too often 
drawn to that country; and he would him- 
self lose no opportunity of bringing it 
before them. He understood that it was 
intended to have such a trigonometrical 
survey as had been made of England, ex- 
tended to Ireland, under the direction of 
the noble duke at the head of the Ord- 
nance. He was fully sensible of the va- 
tne of this measure; but he was convinced 
it would not answer the expectations 
which existed in Ireland respecting it, 
if some more minute measurement was 
not added to the trigonometrical survey. 
What was wanted for Ireland, in addition 
to fixing the latitude and longitude of its 
different capes and headlands, was an ad- 
measurement, acre by acre, of all the 
counties, parishes, and town-lands in the 
kingdom. If such an admeasurement 
were conducted by persons of probity 
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sent from England, unconnected with lo- 
cal prejudices or particular places, it 
would be a great benefit to Ireland; and 
if it were not conducted in this way, it 
would not answer the purposes which par- 
liament and the government had in view. 
To shew the necessity of some measure of 
this description, he would mention, that the 
taxes for the repair of roads, as well as a 
variety of other taxes, were levied by 
presentment of the grand juries, accord- 
ding to an acreable assessment, after an 
old regulation called the Key. This re- 
gulation was made upwards of a hun- 
dred years ago, and land, which was then 
of no value, had since been taken into 
cultivation, and was now worth a great 
deal of money. It was not, however, so 
assessed ; which made many parts assessed 
pay more than their due share. He 
recommended the government to cause a 
survey of Ireland to be made, which 
should give the contents of every county 
and town-land. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, March 12. 

REMISSION oF TAXES—SINKING Funp 
—PETITION FROM WESTMINSTER.] Mr. 
Hobhouse said, he rose to present a Peti- 
tion from the inhabitants of the city of 
Westminster, on a subject of vital im- 
portance to the prosperity and eventual 
power of this country. These petitioners 
alleged, that they found from statements 
made in that House by the ministers of 
the Crown, that there remained, after 
meeting. the wasteful expenditure of 1823, 
a surplus revenue of nearly seven mil- 
lions. Now, the great proportion of that 
surplus was appropriated to that most fal- 
lacious and ruinous project the sinking 
fund—if fund at all was not a most im- 
proper application of the term. In place 
of relieving or upholding the public re- 
sources, its immediate tendency was, to 
depress the spirits and property of the 
country at large. Let it not, however, be 
presumed, that it operated, in any man- 
ner, to increase the public strength. 
That money taken out in taxes from the 
capital of the nation would, if left in the 
pockets of this industrious and enterpris- 
ing people, increase in a manifold degree. 
These petitioners feared and they feared 
justly, that this unnatural and un- 
necessary demand on the people, instead 
of enabling us, in the event of war, 
to meet the emergency, would exhaust 
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and leave us less prepared to contend 
with the difficulties of such a situation. 
The petitioners felt, that although five 
millions of surplus taxation, beyond the 
wants of government, was, at best, a frac- 
tion, as compared with the whole debt, 
yet, being annually drawn in excess from 
the pockets of the people, it was most 
oppressive. They complained, also, of 
the increased expense which the misgo- 
vernment of Ireland cost the British peo- 
ple. They stated, that from the taxation 
of Great Britain, nearly four millions were 
drawn to uphold misrule, misery, and in- 
creasing wretchedness in Ireland. Such 
was the actual state of a country, blessed 
in the nature of its soil, and possessing a 
population characterised for spirit and 
talent. The House must be convinced 
that the evil could not continue much 
longer, and that a remedy must be applied 
to such a monstrous grievance. His hon, 
friend, the member for Aberdeen, in his 
most able statement of last year, had fully 
established the fact, that giving to Ire- 
land credit for its nett amount of revenue, 
which he stated at something more than 
3,823,000/., there were still taken out of 
the pockets of the British people nearly 
four millions, to uphold wretchedness, mi- 
sery, discontent, and suspicion, in that ill- 
governed country. Doubts might exist 
in the minds of some hon. members, as 
to the causes which led to such a lamenta- 
ble state of things; but, he defied any 
Irishman to deny that, from whatever cir- 
cumstances arising, the situation of Ire- 
land was such as he had described. His 
own opinion was, that such a state of 
things was to be attributed to a long- 
continued system of misrule; for he held 
it to be impossible that if the affairs of a 
country were wisely administered, any 
such disastrous consequences should have 
so long continued unchecked and unre- 
formed. Perpetual promiseshad been made 
that something should be done for Ire- 
land; but those promises had been as 
perpetually broken. When earl Fitz- 
william was sent to Ireland, it was ex- 
pected that much good would be effected ; 
but, unfortunately, the recall of that no- 
bleman took place at too early a period 
to allow of the Irish deriving any benefit 
from his government. The same ruinous 
system was again persevered in. After- 
wards, a happy prospect presented itself 
in the appointment of earl Cornwallis to 
the lord lieutenancy ; but again the ex- 
‘pectations of the people were disappoint- 
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ed, and the dreadful system of govern- 
ing by separation was again resorted to. 
Coming down to our own days, did not 
his majesty’s letter in 1821, recommend- 
ing conciliation and union among all clas- 
ses of the people in Ireland, afford joy 
and hope? Yet nothing was done, and, 
to the very moment at which he was 
speaking, nothing had been done; and it 
was by military force alone, by the sword 
alone, that the tranquillity of Ireland was 
maintained. The petitioners complained, 
that nearly four millions of the taxes of 
this country went to the support of mis- 
rule in Ireland. He trusted, that the ne- 
cessity of reforming the administration of 
Ireland would be pressed on his majesty’s 
government by every member connect- 
ed both with that country and with 
this. No rational person could doubt 
for a moment, that if government would 
apply themselves fairly to the considera- 
tion of the state of Ireland something 
might be accomplished. Although any 
proposition for measures of improvement 
might in the first instance be opposed, in 
the end it woukd be acceded to. When, 
the first bill for diminishing the disabili- 
ties of the Irish Catholics was broughtinto 
parliament it had met with violent oppo- 
sition. ‘* That measure, however,” to 
use the words of one of the most eloquent 
orators of that country, ‘ which was al- 
most unanimously opposed in the first in- 
stance, was almost as unanimously ac- 
cepted in the last.” 

Mr. Robertson expressed his utter dis- 
sent from the opinions of the petitioners, 
and of the hon. gentleman, respecting the 
sinking fund. Under what more favourable 
circumstances could parliament expect to 
commence the reduction of the national 
debt than those at present existing? Were 
they to go on interminably without mak- 
ing any attempt at its diminution? ‘The 
sinking fund, he was persuaded, was in the 
highest degree beneficial to the coun- 
try and was the main cause of all the 
commercial activity from which such ad- 
vantages might justly be anticipated, 
Were parliament to consent to the aboli- 
tion of this fund, they would show them- 
selves utterly unworthy of the confidence 
of the country, 

Mr. Hume said, he could not conceive 
that the hon. gentleman had correctly 
heard the object of the petition. What- 
ever the hon. gentleman might think of 
the sinking fund, he would assert, and 
when the time came, if the hon. gentle- 
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man would lend him his attention, he 
pledged himself to prove it, that we had 
not one pound of a real sinking fund. 
It was all a delusion throughout. But, 
to another part of the petition he hoped 
the hon. gentleman had attended, and to 
that he trusted he would not object. If 
it was, as he said it was, his wish to re- 
duce the national debt, he surely could 
not object to reducing the national ex- 
penditure by which that wish could be 
so readily accomplished [hear]. The 
hon. gentleman said, ‘* hear.” Well, 
then, the petitioners asserted, that above 
three millions were annually expended 
upon, not the government, but the misrule 
of Ireland ; and they prayed that no more 
money should be laid out for so useless a 
purpose. There was no country in the 
world so ill governed as Ireland. The 
hon. gentleman was acquainted with the 
customs of other nations—of China and 
Japan—but he believed that in all his re- 
searches and travels he had never met 
with an instance of such misgovernment 
as had prevailed in Ireland for the last 
century. Even in the Philippine Isles, 
which the hon. gentleman had _ visited, 
there was a more just administration of 
law, if the difference in the moral condi- 
tion of the people was taken into account. 
In what way was the money spent? Not 
for the benefit of the people of Ireland, 
but for keeping up insurrection acts, and 
other parts of a system of coercion. He 
could not help expressing his regret that 
his hon. friend had presented this petition 
in the absence of all his majesty’s minis- 
ters, because it appeared to him to relate 
to matters of such importance as to de- 
mand the serious attention of government. 

Mr. John Smith said, it was undoubt- 
edly true, as stated in the petition, that 
this country paid above three millions in 
taxes to carry on the government of Ire- 
land; and it was equally true, that the 
people of Ireland were incapable of pay- 
ing that sum for themselves. It appeared 
to him, therefore, to be incumbent on 
parliament to inquire into the cause of so 
extraordinary a circumstance. -So long 
as the present difierence of opinion on 
matters of religion existed in that coun- 
try, and the consequent disturbances 
were to be apprehended, people who had 
capital, which they might and which they 
would advantageously employ in Ire!and, 
were deterred from making any such ex- 
periment. It was his sincere opinion, that 
until that House adopted measures cal- 
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culated to settle that question, we should 
not only continue to pay above three mil- 
lions towards the expenditure of Ireland, 
but should find that that important portion 
of the empire, instead of conducing to our 
strength, would materially contribute to 
our weakness. If they had means of 
employment, he was persuaded that no 
people living would be more disposed to 
industry, and from whom all the good 
consequences that invariably flowed from 
useful occupation, might more assuredly 
be expected, than the people of Ireland. 
He was persuaded, that if those circum- 
stances could be removed, which at pre- 
sent prevented the transfer of commercial 
capital to Ireland, thousands of unfortu- 
nate wretches, who were now in a state 
nearly approaching to starvation, would 
be immediately relieved, and would soon 
be placed in a condition of comfort. 

Sir J. Newport said, he should be ex- 
tremely sorry if any one could for a mo- 
ment suppose, that the circumstance of 
Ireland not paying the whole expense of 
her government arose from any other 
cause than her inability to pay it. Ad- 
ditional taxes had frequently been imposed 
on the people of that country, but they 
had as frequently failed. Indeed, it ap- 
peared that the greater the number and 
amount of the taxes the less was the pro- 
duce of the revenue. From the year 
1807, to the year 1816, different finance 
ministers had imposed new taxes, amount- 
ing nominally to four millions; yet, the 
fact was, that at the end of that period 
the produce of the revenue was actually 
half a million less than at the beginning. 
It was impossible, indeed, that any fiscal 
measure in Ireland could be immediately 
productive. The state in which Ireland 
was, had not grown out of the occurrences 
of the last thirty or forty years. It was 
the result of centuries of misgovernment. 
It was impossible, therefore, that evils of 
such long standing could be suddenly re- 
medied. If the present were the last 
words he should ever speak, he would 
state, that there would be no peace for 
Ireland—no happiness for the empire— 
until religious opinions were put on an 
equality, by doing what he had again and 
again and again stated must be done ; 
namely, rendering persons of every religi- 
ous persuasion in that country eligible to 
share in all its civil rights. He did not 
mean to say that any particular class 
should be preferred, but that all classes 
should be rendered eligible, and that thus 
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the existing line of demarcation should be 
entirely done away with. Until that 
should be done, the impediments to the 
transfer of commercial capital from this 
country to Ireland, of which the hon. 
member for Midhurst had so well spoken, 
must continue to exist. 

The petition was then brought up and 
read as follows :— 


«“ The Petition of the undersigned In- 
habitants of the City and ‘Liberty of 
Westminster 


*‘ Sheweth, That your petitioners have 
seen a statement, which they have been 
informed and believe was laid before your 
honourable House on the 12th day of 
February, 1824, as follows, viz, :— 

« Total nett income and expenditure 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, in the year ending 5th Jan. 
1824. 

«* Income paid into £ & ds 

the Exchequer... 57,672,999 8 44 

«¢ Expenditure...... 50,962,014 17 114 





“ Leaving a surplus 
paid into the Ex- 
chequer over and 
aboveexpenditure 
Of ..ccccccccccccccce 6,710,984 10 5} 


‘¢ Whence it appears, that the people: 


have been taxed to the amount of nearly 
seven millions sterling more than was ne- 
cessary to meet the current, and as they 
are satisfied, wasteful, expenditure of the 
year 1823. 

«¢ Your petitioners have also heard and 
believe, that fivé millions of the surplus, 
thus raised by taxes and imposts on the 
people, is intended to be paid in discharge 
of the public debt, to which your peti- 
tioners beg leave to object, believing as 
‘they do, that if the money were left in 
the pockets of the people, instead of 
being taken out by tax-gatherers, it would 
be more usefully and productively em- 
ployed than in paying off debt. That 
paying off debt, contracted in . large 
masses, by driblets, is merely making a 
show to no beneficial purpose whatever, 
while the people are compelled to pay the 
same amount of taxes whether small por- 
tions of the debt be paid or not. 

«« That although 5,000,000/. is a small 
sum in comparison with the amount of 
the debt, it is nevertheless a large sum for 
the people to pay in annual and unneces- 
sary taxation. 

‘ Your petitioners have seen statements 
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which induce them to believe that the ex- 
pense of governing Ireland costs about 
four millions sterling more than the whole 
revenue of Ireland produces, and conse- 
quently, that the people of Great Britain 
are taxed in that sum on account of Ire- 
land. Your petitioners beg to call the 
attention of your honourable House to this 
subject, since they cannot understand why 
Ireland should not raise a revenue equal to 
the expense it occasions. Your petitioners 
complain, 1. That taxes are extorted from 
the people of Great Britain, not for the 
good government of Ireland, since that 
country appears to them to be worse go- 
verned than any other country on the face 
of the earth. 2. That these taxes are not 
applied to benefit the people of that most 
unfortunate country, since they are ill- 
used and wretched beyond the power of 
description. 3. That the sum extorted, 
by means of taxation, from the people of 
Great Britain, on account of Ireland, nei- 
ther produces good government, nor be- 
nefits its wretched people, but is wastefully 
expended in places, pensions, patronage, 
and jobs. 4. That your petitioners feel 
it to be a great, a singular, and unparal- 
leled grievance, that, in addition to their 
other heavy burthens, four millions ster- 
ling should be extorted from the industri- 
ous and sober people of Great Britain, 
for the support of the present system. of 
mis-rule in Ireland. 

‘¢ Your petitioners therefore pray, that 
your honourable House will take the alle- 
gations contained in this petition into 
your most serious consideration, and will 
be pleased to remit taxes equal in amount 
to the surplus of revenue above expendi- 
ture; and further, that your honourable 
House will also be pleased to remit, taxes 
from those levied on the people of Great 
Britain, equal in amount to the sum paid 
by Great Britain-on account of Ireland, 
over and above the amount of revenue 
raised in Ireland.”’ 

Mr. Hobhouse, on moving that the peti- 
tion be printed, observed, that he had had 
the petition three nights in his hand, but 
had not seen any of his majesty’s ministers 
in the House before five o’clock, the hour 
by which petitions must be presented. 
He certainly agreed with his hon, friend, 
the member for Aberdeen, on the import- 
ance of the petition, relating, as it did, to 
the remission of taxation. , Since he had 
made ‘his motion, for the repeal of the 
window-tax, he had received numerous 
letters pressing the necessity of urging it. 
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He was sorry that he had brought that 
motion forward at so early a period, but 
he had thought it his duty to do so, 
before the final estimates for the year 
were voted, and before the chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s plan was settled. Not- 
withstanding the ill success of that motion, 
he hoped the number of petitions which 
were pouring in from all parts of the 
country, would draw the attention of the 
House to this subject, and have the effect 
of changing the determination of the right 
hon. gentleman. In what had been stated 
by the hon. member for Waterford, he 
entirely concurred. He would state one 
fact as a proof of the manner in which 
matters. were managed in Ireland. In the 
Irish estimates there appeared the sum of 
9,700. for the education of the whole of the 
Catholic priesthood in that country, and 
another sum of 89,C0O/., or nearly ten 
times as much, for the maintenance of the 
military force. That so much greater 
importance should thus be attached to in- 
fluencing the people of Ireland by the 
latter than by the former means, afforded 
sufficient testimony of the vicious charac- 
ter of the system that prevailed in that 
unhappy country. 

The petition was ordered to be printed. 


Linen Bounties.] Colonel Trench 
moved for ‘*a return of the weekly sales 
of Linen at the different markets in the 
provinces of Munster and Connaught, for 
the last ten years.” 

Mr. Brownlow hoped thatthe chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer would consider the 
expediency of delaying the repeal of the 
linen bounties until the month of July, 
1825, 

Mr. Maderly could assure the right hon. 
gentleman opposite, that owing to the cir- 
cumstance of his not having duly consider- 
ed the propriety and expediency of repeal- 
ing the bounties upon the linen trade 
before he had come down to the House 
the other evening with his proposition 
upon that subject, he had occasioned, in 
some parts of the kingdom, very great 
inconvenience and distress. He had no 
hesitation in saying, that in consequence 
of the right hon. gentleman’s exposition 
of his plan for rescinding the bounties 
allowed upon Irish linens—which bounties 
upon the low-priced linens amounted to 
20 per cent on the value—upwards of 
40,000 hands had been suddenly thrown 
out of employ. He mentioned this fact 


only to show the chancellor of the Exche- 
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quer how improper it was, to promulgate 
any scheme of this nature, without having 
first well digested it, and availed himself 
of every information upon the subject that 
could be obtained. Never, surely, had 
any public measure been so little consi- 
dered before its promulgation, as that of 
taking off the bounties upon low-priced 
linens. Its effect had been, to put almost 
a stop to the trade which furnished the 
support of so many of the poorer classes 
in Scotland and Ireland. It was to 
be hoped that the right hon. gentleman 
would allow himself more time in the pre- 
paration of extensive measures which were 
to affect such large interests. In the 
present instance, he seemed to have pro- 
ceeded most unadvisedly. It was also to 
be observed, that by reason of the high 
duty upon hemp, the low-priced linen- 
manufacturers were compelled to use flax. 
The duty upon hemp was as high as 36s. 
per cwt. upon the value. Now, the right 
hon. gentleman should have known, that 
if he proposed, by withdrawing these 
bounties, to benefit the trade, he ought at 
the same time to have remitted the whole 
of the duty upon hemp. The House 
might rest assured, that, in point of fact, 
the bounties in question were no more 
than drawbacks, to which these manufac- 
turers were as much entitled as any other 
description of manufacturers could be. At 
present he would say no more, because he 
should shortly have to present a petition 
to the House, connected with the impor- 
tant topic to which he had been advert- 
ing. , 
The Chancellor of the: Exchequer said, 
there could be no objection to grant the 
returns which had been moved for, but he 
had really no idea that any such motion 
was to be made, and had still less antici- 
pated the discussion it had occasioned. 
If the right hon. gentleman wished him to 
give any answer to his observations upon 
the proposed alteration respecting the 
linen bounties, he would observe that that 
answer would most properly be given in the 
committee; in which those hon: gentlemen 
who were not satisfied with the intended 
arrangements would be enabled to state 
the grounds of their dissent. For himself, 
he would confess, that at present he was 
hardly prepared to go into the subject. 
The motion was agreed to. 


Intsu Banxers.] Sir H. Parnell rose 
to present a petition, signed by several 
wealthy and respectable merchants and 
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bankers of Belfast, praying for an altera- 
tion in the laws relating to bankers in Ire- 
land. He begged the chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s particular attention to the 
niatter of this petition, which originated 
out of an act passed in the session of 1821, 
for effecting certain alterations in the 
charter of the Bank of Ireland. The evils 
of which this petition principally eom- 
plained were certain disabling clauses, as 
affecting the power of bankers to alienate 
and dispose of their property, contained 
in ariact passed in the 29th of George 2nd. 
Of that act he would only observe, that no 
system could be more ingeniously devised 
to prevent opulent and respectable persons 
fronr establishing themselves as bankers 
im Ireland. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer cer- 
tainly considered the subject to which the 
petition pointed, as well deserving that 
setious attention which he for one was 
disposed to give to it. 

Sir J. Newport thought that the House 
might not be aware of the nature of that 
act ; for it was an Irish one, passed before 
the statute known as the “ Bankers’ act.” 
The consequence of this was, that two 
distinct codes prevailed in one kingdom, 
in respect of bankers. He need only 
mention one clause of the act of George 
2nd. to show how necessary was the revi- 
sion of the law upon this subject. It was 
enacted, that no person intending to trade 
a8 a banker should be enabled to make 
any settlement upon his son or his daugh- 
ter, his grandson, or his grand daughter, 
evén for a valuable consideration ; but 
that all such settlements should be ab- 
solutely null and void. 

Mr. Irving thought that no subject 
could be taken into consideration the 
result of which would be more likely to 


prove beneficial to Ireland, than the pro-, 


ptiety of making an alteration in the laws 
affecting bankers in that country. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Annuat Duties Bitr—Foreren 
BRANDIES:] The House having resolved 
itself into a committee on the Annual 
Daties bill, 

Colonel Davies said, that it might be 
convenient, if he brouglit forward his 
amendment, to alter the duty on Foreign 
Brandy and Spirits, in’ the first instance. 
It affected a large portion of the‘popula- 
tion, dnd he felt satisfied, that if the im- 
posts were considerably lowered, the 
revenue atising frony then would be so 
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augmented by the incredsed consumption, 
that the chancellor of the Exchequer 
would find himself in a condition to re- 
peal taxes pressing heavily upon the lower 
orders. The whole system of our fiscal 
regulations was abominable, since they 
afforded the strongest temptations to 
crimes of every kind, fraud, perjury, trea- 
chery, and even murder. To alter them 
at once might not be easy, but they ought, 
at least, to be changed by degrees, and he 
was bound to do ministers the justice to 
say, that he believed it was only necessary 
to point out the evils to produce a dispo- 
sition, if possible, to remedy them. All 
that the chancellor of the Exchequer had 
said upon this part of the subject, when he 
so eloquently brought forward his plan of 
finance, was worthy of a wise minister of 
an enlightened country. The great mass 
of smuggling was not in the light articles 
from which the prohibition had been 
removed, but on wineand brandies. If 
the chancellor of the Exchequer would 
reduce the duties on wines and brandies, 
not only would more money be brought 
into the Exchequer by the increased con- 
sumption, but the expense of collection 
would be diminished, and a permanently 
beneficial influence would be produced 
upon the lower orders. The extravagantly 
high duties on foreign spirits and other 
articles of daily consumption, induced 
many persons to embark large capitals in 
the contraband trade. By the very high 


profits they made when they succeeded in 


securing a cargo, they were enabled to 
give high wages to all those who assisted 
them in landing it. The consequence was, 
that whenever a ship so laden appeared off 
the coast, the whole of the peasantry were 
ready to assist in landingand secreting her 
cargo, confident that they were to be well 
paid for the risks they ran. The demo~ 
ralizing effects of. such a trade upon the 
manners and habits of a people were too 
well known and admitted to render it 
necessary for him to describe them. It 
had been truly said on this subject, on a 
former octasion, by the hon. meniber for 
Taunton, that one consequence of our 
high duties on foreign spirits and other 
articles, was to place nearly the whole of 
the southern coast in a state of civil war. 
The effect of a discovery on some of the 
individuals themselves was most ruinous. 
If a man were detected catrying a keg of 
contraband spirits, he was taken before a 
magistrate, fined 100/., and in default of 
ss was impressed on board one of 
3 
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his Majesty’s tenders. Was it, he would 
ask, wise or politic thus on the one hand to 
punish with such severity crimes to which 
s0 many temptations were held out on the 
other ? The revenue laws, he contended, 
were calculated in many respects to defeat 
their own object. Such exorbitant re- 
wards were given for the discovery of 
smuggled spirits, that persons engaged in 
the contraband trade were even known to 
cause information to be given against 
themselves, in order to come in for a share 
of the reward, which was sufficiently large | 
to cover the expenses they had gone to, | 
and leave a handsome profit on his adven- | 
ture. This was not merely a supposed | 
case ; for it was not long ago that two | 
officers were convicted of a collusive sei- | 
zure, having planned with the smuggler ; 
that he should land his goods on a certain | 
spot, in order that he might have them | 
seized, and share in the reward on the’ 
seizure. Even in a financial point of, 
view, these high taxes on foreign articles | 
of daily consumption were most impolitic. | 
He could show that since the duty on | 
foreign brandies had been increased, the 
consumption had become less, and the 
revenue proportionably diminished. In 
1806, when the duty was 12s. 6d. a gallon 
on foreign spirits, the produce of the duty 
was 1,463,0002. In 1810 it was increased 
to 15s. 1id., and the quantity imported 
was greatly reduced, but the produce in- 
creased to about 1,500,000/. This 
increase, though small, encouraged the 
chancellor of the Exchequer, who thought 
a still further increase would be a ready 
way of increasing the revenue. In 1811, 
the duty was raised to 19s. 14d. and the 
produce fell off to 177,000/. In 1815, it 
was reduced to 17s. 9d. and the produce 
increased; but it was only 815,000/. being 
even yet not much more than half the 
produce in 1810, when the duty was lower. 
The same result of an increase of duties 
was seen in wines. In 1806, the produce 
of the duties was 1,267,000/. ; the rate of 
duty had since been increased 30/. a pipe 
on French, and 20/. on other wines, and 
the produce had decreased to 1,020,000/. 
—a loss of nearly 200,000/. to the revenue 
and a reduction of a third of the quantity 
eonsumed. Before the committee on 
Foreign trade, one of the most eminent 
merchants had stated, that he had been 
formerly in the habit of importing a great 
quantity of French wines to prepare for 
the colonial market ; but he had found the 
increased Excise and Custom duties 








on the foreign brandies necessary to pre- 
pare the wines for re-exportation so heavy, 
that he had transferred his establishment 
to Holland; so that all the employment 
thus given to industry in this country by 
the manufacture was lost, and there could 
be no doubt that the same motive was con- 
tinually operatingin amultitude ofinstances. 
What he proposed at present was, merely 
to bring back the duties nowto the scale at 
which they stood in 1810, with a view sub- 
sequently, as speedily aswas practicable, to 
bring them down to a still lower rate, pro- 
bably to the rate of 1806. But the way in 
which this proposition was particularly 
worthy of attention in a financial point of 
view was, from the effect it would have on 
theexpense of collection. Forasthetempt- 
ation to smuggling had increased with the 
increased duties, so had the expense of 
collection increased. In 1806, the rate of 
the expense of thec ollection of the Cus- 
tom duties, was 5/. 4s. 7d. per cent. In 
1822, it was 8l. 7s. 8d. per cent. The 
expense of collection in the Excise was, 
in the former year, 3/. Os. 7d. per cent ; 
in the latter, 3/.15s. 5d. percent. InIre- 
land the expense, per cent. in 1806, on 
the collection of both duties, was 10/.; in 
the year 1822 it had risen to 17/. If the 
expense of collection could be reduced to 
the rate per cent, at which it stood in 
1806, there would be a saving of no less 
than 986,000/. He admitted that in war, 
when the intercourse between this and the 
countries of the continent was more 
limited, and when the large naval force, 
in the Channel, acted as a guard against 
smugglers as well as against the enemy, 
there were less facilities for smuggling, 
and he therefore did not calculate that a 
reduction of duties would reduce the ex- 
pense of collection by the whole sum of 
986,000/.; but it no doubt would to a 
great extent. They might, for instance, 
reduce nearly the whole expense of the 
preventive service, which had not been 
thought of, and had not been necessary, at 
a former period. He would conclude by 
proposing, as an amendment, a reduction 
of 1s. 103d. per gallon in the duty on fo- 
reign brandy, and he would do this witha 
view to progressive reduction. He felt 
satisfied, that so far from diminishing the 
revenue of thecountry, thisreduction would 
be found to increase it ; and if that should 
prove to be the case, the House might 
afterwards consider of a further reduction. 

After a few words from the chairman 
as to the form of the amendment, 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
it seemed to him, that the hon. member 
did not clearly understand the nature of 
the bill before the House. It was a bill 
to renew an act which would expire on 
the 24th of March, which act was a con- 
tinuation of another, granting certain du- 
ties for one year. The duties now in 
question were increased in 1807, as war 
duties. They had been modified in 1815, 
and since then had been continued from 
year to year. The present bill did not 
specify the amount of the duties; it only 
went to continue the original act, in 
which they were detailed. He did not 
see, therefore, how the hon. member’s 
object could be answered, by moving for 
the reduction of a specific duty, when the 
amount of that duty was not mentioned 
in the body of the bill to which his motion 
was to be an amendment. The best way 
in which the hon. member could shape his 
motion would be, to call upon the House 
for the repeal of so much of the duty per- 
manently. It was this feeling which, on 
a former evening had made him suggest 
that a similar mode should be pursued 
with respect to the duties on rum. It ap- 
peared to him, that it would be very diffi- 
cult for the hon. member to accomplish 
his object in the way he proposed ; and 
he did not see how he could assist hin.— 
He would now say a word or two on the 
motion itself. He admitted that the duty 
on foreign spirits was very high; but he 
thought the present time was not the 
properone for making any reduction in 
them, for such reduction must operate to 
the prejudice of the manufacturers of Bri- 
tish spirits. It might, perhaps, be said, 
that it would be well to make a reduction 
in the duties on British spirits also. Per- 
haps it might be so; but that, it would 
not be denied, was a great question: and 
it would not be wise to go into it now, 
until we had seen the effect of the reduc- 
tions which had been made in the duty on 
spirits in Ireland and Scotland. No man, 
he thought, would deny that it was de- 
sirable to have the duties on ardent spirits 
as high as they could be safely collected. 
In a moral point of view, there were ques- 
tions connected with it, into which he 
would not then enter, but the discussion 
ef which would show the dangerous ef- 
fects of too free an access to the use of 
ardent spirits among the people. Besides, 
the loss to the revenue, from both reduc- 
tions, would be more than could at present 
be spared. The hon. member had said, 
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that the reduction would tend to check 
smuggling. He would admit, that if the 
duties were reduced to the standard of 
1806 or 1810, the reduction would very 
much diminish the temptation to smug- 
gling; but then, the hon. member’s mo- 
tion would have no such effect. The re- 
duction of 1s. 103d, per gallon would be 
only putting so much money into the 
hands of the manufacturers, without any 
sensible advantage to the consumer, and 
certainly without any chance of checking 
the exertions of the smuggler. He there- 
fore could not consent to the motion. It 
was not the proper time for the consider- 
ation of such a question. He would ad- 
mit the principle, that it would be good 
to remove all high duties as far as prac- 
ticable ; but then they could not be re- 
duced all at once. Besides, if the revenue 
could afford it, there were other articles 
which might be said to be the luxuries of 
the poor, of which he would prefer re- 
ducing the duties, rather than that to 
which the hon. member’s amendment re- 
ferred. The tax on Tobacco, for in- 
stance, was.very heavy; so was that on 
tea; andif he thought he could go fur- 
ther than he had done in the way of 
reduction, he should be more ready to re- 
duce the duties on them, than on the ar- 
ticle which the hon. member had sug- 
gested. 

Mr. Hume said, that on the chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s own principle, he 
ought to go further than he now professed 
himself willing to go. He had already 
made a reduction of three shillings per 
gallon on Scotch spirits, and a reduction 
also upon Irish spirits; and, as far as the 
result of that measure was already ascer- 
tained, it was found to be most favourable 
to the revenue. The amount of revenue 
derived from it was, in the last quarter, 
50,000/. more than in the corresponding 
quarter, when the duty was three shillings 
higher. There was no branch of our in-~ 
ternal industry, which was so mismanaged 
as the distillation of spirits. It was a 
complete monopoly, and the profits arising 
out of it had never perhaps been greater 
than they were at this moment. He un- 
derstood that the reduction of the price 
in Scotland had so increased the demand, 
that the distillers in that country were 
unable to supply it; one half of the spirits 
distilled in Scotland came into this coun- 
try. The system of smuggling had taken 
a new direction; it was now as active 
from Scotland to England, as it had ever 
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heen before from Holland to this country. 
He had taken occasion Jast session to de- 
precate the absurdity of preventing the 
importation of whiskey into England. He 
had stated at that time, that he had 
whiskey in his hoyse: he avowed that he 
had smuggled whiskey in his house then, 
and he avowed it still; for if such foolish 
laws were made, they ought to be broken. 
He would continue to break such a law; 
and let them find him out if they could 
[alaugh]. He had refused last year to 
be a party to the absurdities which were 
sanctioned by the right hon. gentleman 
opposite. The hon. member went on to ob- 
serye, that the partial repeal of the duties 
in Scotland, had done away with smuggling 
between that country and Holland, but had 
increased the smuggling between Scotland 
and England, Let the chancellor of the 
Exchequer lower the English duties, and 
he would put an end to English smuggling 
on that side. Let him not be afraid of 
the great distillers. They had always 
fastened themselves like a night-mare on 
chaneellors of the Exchequer. He was 
credibly informed that there were several 
large distilleries about to be established 
within ten miles of the English border, 
from which, no doubt, Scotch whiskey 
was to be poured into this country by 
wholesale. Let the duties be equally 
reduced in the two countries, and qa stop 
would be put to the practice of smuggling, 
and the’ revenue would be considerably 
increased. They had already seen the 
effect of a reduction of duties in the in- 
crease of revenue;, but this did not pro- 
ceed from more whiskey being drunk than 
before, for the actual consumption would 
he found to be pretty nearly the same. 
The chancellor of the Exchequer, by his 
haif measures, was the prime agent and 
mover of smugglers. He was not the 
principal smuggler, but it was his mode 
‘of proceeding which held out so many in- 
ducements ta that class. He (Mr. Hume) 
could by no means consent to the propo- 
sition that ardent spirits should be taxed 
highly. He did not see why every poor 
maa should not have whiskey within his 
reach, as well as the rich man was allowed 
to have wine, when he could pay for it. 
It was, he believed, the difficulty of 
coming at the spirits, by the high duties 
which were placed on them, which caused 
the temporary excesses of many persons 
when they got it within their reach. Let 
the duties be abolished, and the spirits 
placed within the reach of all, and he 


was satisfied there would be an end of 
the occasional excesses which we now 
witnessed. He thought his hon. friend 
had done right in bringing forward this 
subject; but he certainly had not gone 
half far enough. If the chancellor of the 
Exchequer would bring ina bill similar 
to that of last year, to reduce the duty on 
British and Foreign spirits, he was per- 
suaded that it would put an end to smug- 
gling, and that the quantity of spirits 
drunk would not be increased, but that 
all which was consumed would pay the 
duty. The more important this subject 
was, the more immediate was the ne- 
cessity of bringing it under the considera- 
tion of parliament, It would, perhaps, 
be scareely worth while for his hon. friend 
to press his motion, as the chancellor of 
the Exchequer had acknowledged that he 
was right in principle; he hoped, how- 
ever, that the right hon. gentleman would 
shortly act upon that principle. 

Colonel Davies denied that the British 
distillers would be endangered by the 
moderate reduction which he had proposed 
on foreign spirits.. The question, as it 
regarded the morals of the people, had 
been ably argued by his hon. friend. He 
did not believe that one gallon more of 
spirits would be drunk in consequence of 
the reduction of duties. As to the ob- 
servation of the chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, that his propogition did not go far 
enough, he should be perfectly ready to 
agree to any further reduction to which 
the right hon. gentleman might be dis- 
posed to consent. As his object in bring- 
ing forward this motion was to promote 
the discussion of the question, and that 
object had, to a certain extent, been at- 
tained, he should not press his amendment 
to a division. 

Mr. Bennet trusted, that ere long the 
right hon, gentleman would remove the 
evils arising from the anomaly of one 
system of laws being acted upon in Scot- 
land and Ireland, and another in this 
country. With respect to the moral ef- 
fect of the measure, he was satisfied that 
taxation was a principal cause of the abuse 
of ardent spirits. In wine countries it 
was generally observed, that there was 
no abuse in the consumption of wine; 
but, in those countries where the gon 
vernments, by a system of taxation, ren» 
dered wine or spirits difficult to be ob- 
tained by the consumer, abuses of these 
commodities wniversally arose, He de- 
nied, in toto, that the reduction of the 
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duties was likely to have an injurious 
effect on the morals of the people. 

Mr, Kennedy bore testimony to the 
value of the measure which had been ac- 
ceded to last session by the chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and expressed a hope 
that the right hon. gentleman would, as 
soon as possible, extend its benefits to the 
whole empire. He wished to say a few 
words with respect to the monopoly of 
distillation in Scotland, There were 
only five distilleries at work in Scotland 
for the whole English market. This was 
@ monopoly of a most injurious kind. He 
would state a single fact to show the in- 
ordinate extent to which it was carried. 
One large set of works was now idle, and 
the owners of those works had re- 
ceived 15,000/. to abstain from working 
for the English market. The extension 
of a free trade in distillation could not 
fail to promote the agriculture of the 
whole empire. A large quantity of barley 
had been sent from England to Scotland 
in the last year for the purpose of distilla- 
tion; and the agriculture of England 
would no doubt derive great benefit from 
the extension of the system. 

The bill then passed the committee, 


Dominica.] The House having re- 
solved itself into a committee of supply, 
Mr. Lushington moved, ‘* That 600/. be 
granted to defray the charge of the civil 
establishment of the island of Dominica.” 

Mr, Hume said, he could not under- 
stand why the island of Dominica should 
not pay its own chief justice; for the 
6001. was the salary of that officer. He 
thought that ministers might reduce some 
useless places in the island, and apply the 
salaries which would thus fall in, to the 
payment of the chief justice, 

Mr. Wilmot Horton said, that if the 
hon. member would refer to the corres- 
pondence which had taken place between 
lord Bathurst and the principal civil co- 
lonial officers which had been printed 
and laid upon the table of the House in 
March, 1821, he would there find a state- 





ment of the reasons which had induced | 


ministers to call upon the House for the 
present grant. 
the power of compelling the House of 
assembly of Dominica to pay the salary 
of the chief justice, 

Mr. Bennet said, that if the colony did 
not choose to pay for their chief justice, 
they ought to go without one, He be- 
lieved the ground taken by the colonists, 


Ministers did not possess | 
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in their correspondence with lord Bathurst, 
was, that while the government of the co- 
lonies was administered in so unjust and 
oppressive a manner, they would not pay 
for their, civil establishments. Under 
these circumstances he thought the House 
ought not to becalled uponto vote thissum 
of 600/, 

Mr. W. Horton said, that the govern- 
ment would have taken a very serious 
responsibility on themselves, if they had 
deprived this colony of the services of the 
chief justice. There were many consi- 
derations which rendered those services 
necessary in the highest degree. In many 
cases it became the duty of government 
to attempt to force a civil establishment 
on colonies, to which the colonists had 
no disposition. He trusted, however, that 
ere long, the colony in question would be 
able to pay this small sum. 

Colonel Davies objected to the general 
impolicy of our colonial system, and com- 
plained, that appointments in the colonies 
were made the objects of patronage. 

Mr. Hume said, that the importance of 
the duties which the chief justice had to 
perform was no reason why the people of 
England should be called upon to pay 
for his services. 1f they were important, 
they were worth paying for by thecolonists; 
and if they were not worth paying for by 
the colonists, that was a reason why the 
people of England should not be called 
upon to pay for them. The charges for the 
colonies, to be just, ought to be equal. 
There was no chief justice at St. Lucie or 
Jamaica ; no civil establishment was paid 
for in those islands. The principle of 
taxing the people of England for the civil 
establishment of the colonies was so un- 
justifiable, that he would take the sense 
of the committee on the subject. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that by far the greater portion of the 
West-India Islands did pay the whole ex- 
penses of their civil establishment, but 
the island of Dominica was, and always 
had been, one of the most distressed spots 
in the West Indies. It had suffered re- 
peatedly from violent hurricanes, which 
had destroyed the whole annual produce 
of the island. Many parts of it were so 
sterile as scarcely to repay the labour of 
cultivation. Under these circumstances, 
though undoubtedly the propriety of the 
general rule, that the colonies should pay 
for their own civil establishments, could 
not be denied, yet, in the case of this 
small island, which had a difficulty in 
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raising its own supplies, he thought we 
ought, in fairness and justice, to take 
upon ourselves the moderate portion of 
the expenses called for in this vote. The 
salary to the chief justice was not a mat- 
‘ter which merely interested the planters 
of that island; the office was of essential 
importance to that unfortunate portion of 
the population, whose well-being mainly 
depended on the pure administration of 
justice. Under these circumstances he 
trusted the House would not refuse its 
sanction to the vote. 

Mr. Hume said, that after what had 
fallen from the right hon. gentleman, he 
would not divide the committee on the 
question ; but he would do so next year, 
if the vote should be then proposed. 


Uprer CanapvA.] Mr. Lushington 
next moved, “ That 8,229/. be granted, 
to defray the charge of the Civil Esta- 
blishment of Upper Canada, for the year 
1824;” which, he said, was 4,000/. less 
than the sum voted last year. 

Mr. Hume said, that-Upper Canada was 
only separated by an ideal line from the co- 
lonies of the United States, which not only 
paid the whole expenses of their civil, but 
their military establishments. It was ex- 
tremely unfair and unjust, that the people 
of England should be called upon to pay 
the expenses of the civil as well as the 
military establishments of her colonies. 
‘Before the people of England were taxed, 
for the purpose of maintaining a civil es- 
tablishment in Upper Canada, it was fit- 
ting that at least they should know of 
what that establishment consisted. It 
appeared to him a most improper appro- 
priation of the public money. The peo- 
ple of Canada should provide for their 
own establishments. If all the officers 
who were kept there were useful, let their 
maintenance be provided for by the le- 
gislative assembly ; but if, as he believed, 
they were considered unnecessary, why 
then let them at once be discharged. But, 
he believed, the people of Canada would 
throw upon the shoulders of the people 
of England, all these burthens (and na- 
turally enough too), if the people of 
England were weak enough to submit to 
it. For instance, here we find two she- 
riffs) Now what had we to do with 
these sheriffs? Why should we pay the 
sheriffs of Canada for duties performed 
there? He should be glad to know, 


whether they received no fees. If he 
were rightly informed, they had a very 
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| ample income. Again, we had a secre- 
tary and a registrar to provide for. He 
| should be glad to know what duties they 
performed. Did they send home any 
accounts to this country? Next came‘a 
clerk of the council, an officer appointed 
for the assistance of the local govern- 
|ment. Then we find a surveyor-general 
of the land. Why, what became of all 
_the money which was received for the 
sale of land? The United States derived 
a revenue of some millions a year from 
the sale of land; and if the British go- 
| vernment would begin to sell the lands near 
the presidencies and the large towns, 
| those lands would become productive. 
He had expected, after all the information 
which the hon. secretary opposite had re- 
ceived—after what had been clearly 
stated by Mr. Gourlay, an eye-witness, 
as to the capability of those colonies to 
defray their own expenses—that the 
House would not now be called upon to 
pass such an heavy item. He found, too, 
100/. for a naval officer. Did he reside 
in England? He believed that the peo- 
ple of England were called upon to pay 
him his salary for doing nothing. These 
naval officers were appointed when there 
were no collectors of customs, and they 
had been continued ever since. The peo- 
ple of England had no more to do with 
these officers than the inhabitants of 
Ceylon or Calcutta. Then there was an 
agent, with a salary of 200/.a year. He 
should be glad to know what he had to 
do, or where he resided? In fact, he 
looked upon all these items as objection- 
able; and if the committee would only 
agree to refuse this vote, they would find 
that a proposition would be submitted to 
the legislative assembly, to make provision 
for their chief justice, their attorney- 
general, and other officers, if they consi- 
dered their maintenance necessary ; and 
there could be no question that they 
would reply, ‘we have a necessity for 
these officers, but there are others with 
whom we can dispense, and we will kee 
those we most want.”” He should there- 
fore feel it his duty to take the sense of 
the Committee upon this item, on the 
ground, that we had no right to defray 
the expenses of a colony, which was as 
rich as the United States, and better ablé 
to bear their own burthens than the peo 
ple of England. 
Mr. Wilmot Horton said, that the hon. 
gentleman rested his opposition to this 
vote upon the ground, that the people of 


Upper Canada. 
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England were called upon to defray the 
expenses of useless offices. Now, this 
was a perfectly incorrect statement of the 
case. 7 to the year 1816, all the ex- 
penses of that colony were borne by this 
country. - Was it fair to compare with 
the United States a colony which had not 
an existence in the year 1790, and which 
was capable of conferring great benefits 
upon this country? The whole argu- 
ment of the hon, gentleman might be 
resolved. into this simple question—“ Is 
there any office in the colony that ought 
to be abolished?” Now two-thirds of 
the expenses were raised by the colony 
itself. The aggregate expenditure amount- 
ed to 30,0001, of which sum 20,0001. 
were furnished by the colony; and he 
thought it would be unjust in their pre- 
sent condition to call upon them to sup- 
ply more. Last year, when a proposition 
had been submitted to the House to unite 
the two Canadas, which measure, if car- 
ried into execution, would have com- 
pletely done away with the separate ex- 
penditure, the hon. gentleman was one of 
the first to oppose it. If the hon. gen- 
tleman meant to lay down the principle, 
that the colonies were no advantage to 
the mother country, that would let into 
the consideration of the House a very ex- 
tensive and important question; namely, 
the propriety of abandoning those colo- 
nies; but that was a subject quite foreign 
to the object now before the House, 
which was the consideration of the colo- 
nial estimates. The hon. gentleman had 
talked of the profits arising from the sale 
of lands; but, was he ignorant, that these 
lands produced no pecuniary value, but 
were granted to those who would under- 
take their cultivation? The question 
which the House had to look at, was the 
total expense of the civil establishment 
of Upper Canada, viewed in relation to 
her resources and the necessity of: main- 
taining a local government. Now, was 
the general expense of the colony more 
than should be borne? Was it more than 
the mother country should contribute to 
a colony, as yet in an infant state? The 
hon. member had asked, what advantage 
we derived from this colony? This was 
not the question which the House had to 
discuss ; but, if the hon. member would 
give notice of a motion, having for its 
object the abandonment of these colonies, 


he would soon see the kind of feeling it 


would produce throughout the country. 
It was difficult to estimate the value which 
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the country derived.from her colonies. 
The hon. member for Aberdeen seemed 
to think that there could be no advantages 
er unless they could be shewn to 

im arithmetically on a balance sheet. 
But, in speaking of our colonial system, 
he always felt that he was speaking of 
the wealth, the power, and the commer- 
cial resources of ‘the empire; and he was 
persuaded that, enlightened as the coun- 
try now was by sound and rational prin- 
ciples of political science, the nation 
would be able to appreciate her colonial 
advantages, even though their precise 
pecuniary value could not be demon- 
strated on a balance sheet. These were 
the real principles by which the exten- 
sive interests of a country like this ought 
to be estimated; and the hon. member 
would perhaps do better to consider the 
subject in that point of view, than in 
dealing in generalities, or pinning his 
faith on the information of Mr. Gourlay. 
However, agreeing with the hon. gentle- 
man in the principle, that the first object 
of the government should be to diminish 
the expense of our colonies, but denying 
the wisdom of withdrawing our support 
from them whilst in a state of infancy, it 
would be sufficient for him to say, that it 
was the determination of the government 
to support every plan by which their im- 
provement could be promoted. If the 
House should refuse the present vote, 
they would inflict incalculable eyil. Every 
effort should be made to promote the 
prosperity of these colonies, and that 
could only be done by affording them 
present assistance. 

Mr. Grey Bennet said, it would be well 
for the House to examine the system that 
was acted upon in the settlements of the 
United States of America. They de- 
frayed the expenses of their own esta- 
blishments, and all that his hon. friend 
had proposed was, that the people of Ca- 
nada should follow the example of their 
neighbours, and consent to pay for the 
protection of those laws which they en- 
joyed. They should at least pay, as their 
neighbours paid, for a government which 
was respected and beloved by the people. 
For a good and sound government, such | 
as their neighbours had the happiness to 
enjoy, they would most cheerfully con- 
tribute. But when they saw the enor- 
mous church establishment, which they | 
were called upon to support; when they 
saw the great anxiety which prevailed to 
introduce into the new world all the fol- 
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lies and curses of the old; they were 
naturally disinclined to advarice their mo- 
ney for such purposes. Instead of tithes, 
the clergy were allowed land; and he 
understood that in Canada all the lands 
attached to the church remained - un- 
touched, whilst all around were in a state 
of cultivation. Such a system called for 
itmmediate investigation. Whether his 
hon. friend was quite right in attempting 
to put down the system at once, was ano- 
ther question; but he was sure that it 
was the only way to make the govern- 
ment do any thing; for, year after year, 
the same system was going on. The 
ptecedent of this year would be of longer 
standing in the next; it would then be- 
come sanctioned as a custom to maintain 
establishments, of which our great grand- 
children might not see the termination. 
Mr. Wilmot Horton said, that the hon. 
member seemed to have forgotten one 
very essential circumstance; namely, the 
war in Canada, and the militia pensions 
which it necessarily created. Was it not 
fair and just that this country should 
continue to defray these expenses for some 


time longer? He was confident that in | 
| but let the House refuse the money, and 


the course of a very few years, this coun- 
4 would be relieved from the necessity 
of defraying the expenses of Upper Ca- 
nada, as the resources of that country 
were rapidly increasing. 


Mr. Bright said, he approved of the. 


vote, and was of opinion, that the colony 
ought to be encouraged, since it might 
become, in our possession, a counterpoise 
to the power of the United States. With 
respect to the sale of lands he did not 
know that any revenue derived from such 
a source would go into the pockets of 
the people. He took it that the proceeds 
would go to the Crown, and not be dis- 


posable by parliament. But, without en- | 
tering into that question at present, suffice | 
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States on their account, which might 
cost us millions. ““ But,” said the hon. 
secretary—“ you do not act fairly; [ 
wish to give this colony good laws, and 
then leave them to themselves. You op- 
posed the measure of the union.” It 
was true he had done so, and he was 
proud to acknowledge it; because he 
conceived that nothing could have been 
more unjust than to have united Upper 
and Lower Canada without their consent. 
He considered it a disgraceful attempt to 
cheat these colonies [hear!]. Yes, he 
repeated, ‘‘cheat them.” It was a dis- 
graceful attempt to do that which he 
doubted very much whether the House 
had the power to do; namely, to esta- 
blish a union between these two provinces 
without their sanction or knowledge. 
Was it not the duty of government to 
ascertain whether Lowe: Canada had 
paid to Upper the money which was due? 
If that had been done, no assistance could 
be required from us; but he clearly saw 
the more that was given, the more would 
be demanded. The people of this coun- 
try were taxed to support the civil and 
military establishments of these colonies ; 


government would soon make a reduction, 
and the legislative assembly would resort 
to their own resources. If the govern- 
ment persisted in sending them out ser- 
vants which they did not want, the extra- 
vagant expenditure would continue; and 
upon these grounds, he should feel it his 
duty to take the sense of the House upon 
the vote. He regretted the necessity he 
was under of dividing the Committee to 
see how many would support him, but he 
should feel it necessary to do so, unless 
some hope were held out by the govern- 
ment, of a diminished estimate in the fol- 
lowing year. 

Dr. Lushington said, he could not sup- 


it to say, that it was clearly the policy of | port his hon. friend, and was therefore 


this country to advance money at present 
to the support of this colony. 

Mr. Hume said, that if so great an im- 
provement was going forward. in this co- 
lony as had been stated, surely they would 
not require so large a sum fo defray the 
expenses of their establishments, He 
was of opinion, that the best policy which 
this country could pursue with regard to 
theCanadas, would be, to render them in- 
dependent at’ the end of ten years, by 
which we should be relieved from a large 
annual expense, and avoid the probability 
of being drawn into a war with thé United 





anxious to say a few words to explain the 
reasons which induced him to vote against 
those with whom he generally acted. You 
cannot lay down a principle by which you 
can regulate, whether colonies should be 
compelled to maintain themselves, or 
should receive assistance from the mother 
country. If this country -had been too 
extravagant in her colonial expenditure 
a proposition which he was disposed to 
admit— that was not the place to examine 
the subject. The expenses could only 
be examined by a committee up stairs ; 
with any hope at least of arriving at 4 
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satisfactory conclusion. It appeared to 
him rather hard, that the hon. secretary 
should be called upon, unprepared, to go 
through the details of the expenditure ; 
and, even if he were prepared, he doubted 
whether the House would feel disposed to 
listen to them. With respect to Upper 
Canada, it happened accidentally to him, 
to have been made acquainted with the 
establishment in that country; and from 
the information he then had obtained, he 
would say, that nothing could have been 
more deplorable than the state of the 
administration of justice at one period. 
This arose from various reasons ; partly 
from the great extent of territory, the 
paucity of inhabitants compared with that 
extent, and the violent feuds which arose, 
in consequence of the formation of the 
Hudson’s Bay and Selkirk companies. 
Surely, then, it would be most unwise 
to diminish the civil establishments of that 
country. On the contrary, a clear case 
of necessity had, hethought, been made out 
for the government to step in and make 
up that deficiency, which, under the pre- 
sent state of things, it was impossible for 
Upper Canada to supply. A time, he 
hoped, would soon arrive, when that colony 
would be able to maintain her own estab- 
lishments; but, until then, it would be 
most imprudent in us to withhold our 
assistarice. Other topics had been touched 
upon not connected with the subject, and 
one in particular of great importance ; 
namely, what place Upper Canada would 
hold in case of another dispute between 
this country and America. But, surely 
this was not a time to enter upon the dis- 
cussion of one of the ‘most important 
subjects which could come under the con- 
sideration of government, and respecting 
which ministers would incur a fearful re- 
sponaibility, if they took a single step 
without maturely weighing all the conse- 
quences. For the reasons he had stated, 
if his hon. friend should persevere in his 
determination of taking the sense of the 
committee, he must be under the necessity 
of voting against him. 

Mr. Bennet suggested to his hon. friend, 
the propriety of withdrawing for the pre- 
sent his opposition to the vote. 

Mr. Hume said, his hon. and learned 
friend seemed to suppose, that he wished 
to deprive the colony of Upper Canada of 
justice. Now, such was not his intention ; 
but his object was, tomake them shake off 
those officers whose services were not re- 
quired, in order to enable them to main- 


Settlements on the Gold Coast. 
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tain those who were necessary. His 
friends around him seemed to entertain 
a hope that a reduction would be made 
in the establishment. He confessed he 
had no such expectation. However, he 
would not divide the committee on the 
present occasion. 


S1errA Lrone.] On the resolution, 
“ That 22,5491. be granted to defray the 
charge of the Civil Establishment of Sierra 
Leone in the year 1824,” 

Mr. Hume rose, to ask if any certain 
information could be obtained respecting 
this colony. There were various reports 
in circulation as to its utility. He should 
like to know what benefit the country de- 
rived from the establishment? He had 
heard that the loss of lives in it was.very 
considerable, and the expense, the House 
Saw, was great. ' 

Mr. Wilmot Horton thought the com- 
mittee was not a proper place to discuss 
the question, as to the utility of the esta- 
blishment at Sierra Leone. That was a 
question of wide import, and was to be 
considered not merely in a commercial 
point of view, but in its tendency, as an 
experiment to promote the civilization of 
Africa. The House was called on to vote 
this sum as a consequence of a certain 
system, and the hon. member might, if he 
pleased, bring that system under discus- 
sion; but this was not the proper time for 
so doing. 


SETTLEMENTS ON THE GoLpD Coast. ] 
On moving the resolution, “ That 43,926/. 
be granted, to defray the charge of the 
Civil and Military establishments of the 
Settlements on the Gold Coast, for the 
year 1824,’ Mr. Lushington stated his ex- 
pectation, that this would be the last year 
in which it would be necessary for him to 
ask the House to make this grant. 

Mr. Gordon observed, that in the year 
1817 a committee had examined into the 
state of these settlements, which at that 
time were under the management of the 
African Company. Now, as that company 
had been established for the better pro- 
motion of the slave trade, it became matter 
of consideration with the committee, 
whether these settlements ought not to be 
abandoned, seeing that the objects for 
which they were established had been de-’ 
clared illegal by the legislature. It-was, 
however, determined that they should be 
kept up, for two reasons ; first,’ because’ 
they were calculated to promote cam’ 
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merce and civilization among the inhabi- 
tants of the countries in which they were 
situate ; second, because they afforded the 
most tangible means of obtaining infor- 
mation regarding the interior of Africa, 
He wished to know whether these two 
objects were now attended to. 

Mr. Wilmot Horton observed, that these 
objects still attracted the notice of govern- 
ment. He had no hesitation in saying, 
that, notwithstanding the Ashantee war, 
the natives in the neighbourhood of these 
settlements were in a state of slow but 
progressive improvement. He looked 
upon these settlements as experiments on 
a great scale, which ought to be judged 
of rather by their ultimate results than 
by their immediate progress from year to 
year. 


CotonrtaL Services.] On the reso- 
lution, “ That 2,442/. be granted to defray 
the expenses of certain Colonial Services, 
formerly paid out of the extraordinaries 
of the army, for the year 1824,” 

Mr. Hume observed, that he had expected 
never to have heard of this grant again, 
With regard to the salaries paid to the 
private secretaries of the governors of 
Barbadoes, and the other West-India 
islands, amounting altogether to 1,822/., 
he had no hesitation in saying, that the 
country ought to be relieved from them 
altogether, as they were in possession of a 
considerable income arising from. their 
fees of office. If he did not receive some 
satisfactory assurance upon this subject, 
he should move as an amendment, that the 
amount of these salaries be deducted from 
this grant. 

Mr. Wilmot Horton observed, that the 
hon. member seemed to be confounding 
the private secretaries of the governors 
with the public secretaries of the island. 
The latter functionaries did, it was true, 
receive fees; but the former received none, 
their emoluments being confined to the 
sum of 10s. per diem that was paid to them. 
He contended, that a private secretary was 
an indispensable adjunct to a West-India 
governor. 

Mr. Hume thought that the explanation 
of the hon, secretary was any thing but 
satisfactory. 

Mr, Goulburn said, it was absolutely 
necessary for every governor of a West- 
India island to have a private secretary. 
Their emoluments were barely sufficient 
to support the rank and station which 
they were called upon to fill ; and, as that 
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was the case, the public could not do less 
than pay the salaries of their private see 
cretaries. 

Mr. Grey Bennet observed, that his hon. 
friend (Mr. Hume) and his private secre- 
tary had rendered more service to the 
public than all the public men with all their 
private secretaries under the pay of go- 
vernment. He hoped his hon. friend 
would take the sense of the House on the 
question. 

Mr. Hume said, what he complained of 
was, that the governors of the colonies 
did not call on the houses of assembly to 
pay their private secretaries if they wanted 
them, He did not. see why Barbadoes, 
St. Kitt’s, and other places, should call 
upon this country to support private se- 
cretaries for them, when New South 
Wales had hitherto done without one. 
He concluded with moving, “ That the 
grant should be reduced to 6201.” 

The committee then divided: For the 
amendment 21: For the original motion 
93: Majority 72. 


List of the Minority. 
Bernal, R. Monck, J. B. 
Colburn, R. Robarts, A. W. 


Robarts, col. 


Davies, col. 
Robinson, sir G. 


Fergusson, sir R. 


Guise, sir W. Sefton, lord 
Hume, J. Webb, colonel. 
James, W. Whitbread, S. 
Lamb, hon. G. Wood, ald. 
Lockhart, J. J. Wrottesley, sir J. 
Maberly, J. TELLER. 
Maberly, W. L. Bennet, H, G. 
Martin, J. 


PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN THE 
CotoniEs.] On the resolution, “ That 
15,532/. be granted, to defray the charges 
of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in the colonies of Upper and Lower 
Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, and 
the Cape of Good Hope, for the year 
1824,” 

Mr. Hume rose to object to this money 
being placed in the hands of this society. 
He had on a former occasion stated two 
instances of its neglect and misconduct, 
and he could not but feel strong surprise 
at hearing it again proposed to intrust so 
large asum to its control. Inapublished 
account of its expenditure, it was stated, 
that the managers of the society had given 
50/. to build a school in Newfoundland. 
That was in 1818. In 1819, the report 
which they published contained an asser~ 
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tion, ‘that the school, was built, and that 
scholars were instructed in it. In 1820 
that account reached Newfoundland, and 
then, for the first time, it appeared from 
letters received from that island, that 
there was neither school built, books pur- 
chased, nor scholars instructed. On this 
circumstance being mentioned to the di- 
reetors of the society, they admitted it to 
be fact, but alleged that it was a mistake. 
Now, what credit ought the committee to 
attach to. a society which.could be guilty 
of a mistake like this? Another reason 
why this society ought not to have the 
control of this money was, that the in- 
habitants of the town of St. John’s, had 
absolutely refused to lend their churches 
to the missionaries, on account of their 
impropriety of conduct. He had likewise 
heard that it had misapplied the public 
money in the province of Canada. There 
was another point which he thought the 
committee ought to take into their con- 
sideration, and that was that the zeal of 
the prelates who managed this society did 
not lead them to contribute more than 
635/., and that the whole of this sum was 
consumed in what were called the neces- 
sary expenses of the office. Was this, 
then, a society to which parliament ought 
te concede the control over 15,000/. of 
the public money? Such a grant, as it 
would put money into hands. unworthy to 
receive it, was perfectly unwarrantable. 
Indeed, if they consented to it, they would 
be substantially throwing the money away. 
If religious instruction were wanted by 
the inhabitants of these colonies, let their 
respective governments furnish it to them. 
Why were we to give so much to the 
people of Canada and Nova Scotia, when 
we did not give any thing like it to the 
Catholic population of Ireland? Thinking 
this vote to be perfectly unnecessary, and 
hoping that many members would be of 
the same opinion, he should move as an 
amendment, that the whole vote be with- 
drawn. 

Mr. W. Horton said,. that. looking to 
the series of years during which this so- 
ciety had. performed the duty which was 
contemplated by this grant, he thought 
they might safely be intrusted with its 
performance at present. But, admitting, 
for argument’s sake, that the society were 
not proper persons to dispose of the bounty 
of parliament, would they, therefore, 
withhold this sum altogether ? Did they 
not know that: it was.absolutely necessary 
for those provinces? It was true the 
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grant had been usually placed in the hands 
of the society for the propagation of the 
gospel; but surely the hon. gentleman 
must know, that that society was in con- 
stant communication with the ecclesias~ 
tical and civil authorities in those colonies, 
He thought the hon. member had not 
made out any case of the misapplication 
of the fund, or. of misconduct on the part 
of the society: and therefore he hoped 
the committee would not be induced to 
refuse it. The growing population re- 
quired this assistance. It was, he con- 
ceived, a very proper appropriation of the 
public money. It was usefully bestowed, 
and ought to be supported. 

Mr. Hume said, the country, it ap- 
peared, was, in addition to the civil and 
military establishment of those colonies, 
to support the ecclesiastical establishment. 
He wondered they were not called on to 
pay every medical gentleman who pro- 
ceeded there. Doubtless, their skill would 
be as beneficial to the bodies of the in- 
habitants, as the exertions of the clergy 
were to their souls. Why should not those 
individuals pay for an establishment, from 
which thentselves alone derived benefit ? 
And they would do so, if these improvi- 
dent grants were not made. He observed, 
that a rev. Dr. Inglis,.who officiated at 
Halifax, a large flourishing town, received 
400/. a year from this parliamentary grant. 
Other clergymen received severally from 
the same source 300/., 200/., 100/., and 
smaller sums for their services. The sys- 
tem was bad in principle; and it became 
still more objectionable, when they con- 
sidered the medium through which the 
bounty of parliament was conveyed. 

Mr. Butterworth supported the motion. 
The grant had heretofore done much good, 
and it would have a mischievous effect if 
it were now withheld. With respect to 
the society for the propagation of the gos- 
pel, its labours had been beneficial. It 
was true that it had been exposed to some 
atrocious impostures, which ought to be 
inquired into; but, of its general utility, 
no doubt could be entertained. The grant, 
in his opinion, ought, if altered at all, to 
be increased. 

Mr. Grey Bennet said, it no doubt was 
very proper that those individuals should 
receive religious instruction; but the ques- 
tion was, who were to pay for it, the peo-~ 
ple of England, whose advantage must be 
contingent, or the inhabitants of the co- 
lonies, who received the immediate benefit 
of religious instructions? Another ques 








tion was, through whose hands should 
this grant be distributed ? He contended, 
that it should go through the hands of 
the responsible authorities of the colonies, 
and ought not to be intrusted to this non- 
descript society. It might or it might 
not be respectable for any thing that had 
come to his knowledge. But they now 
knew this from the hon. member’ who 
spoke last, a leading authority on these 
matters, that the society were the most 
consummate dupes that had ever been 
heard of. The hon. member had spoken 
of accounts that would astonish them, 
and of “atrocious impostures.” He would 
then ask the House whether, without any 
evidence as to the good done by the so- 
ciety, and with their eyes open to the 
mischief that had been effected, they would 
consent to vote this large sum of money ? 
He would not oppose the proposition al- 
together ; but he would vote against placing 
the money in the hands of the society. It 
ought to be intrusted to responsible di- 
rectors of the colony, who might distribute 
it as they thought proper. 

Mr. Butterworth said, that his observa- 
tion as to irregularities was not meant to 
be general. Many of the most honour- 
able characters were connected with that 
most useful body. ee 

Mr. Goulburn said, that if the hon. 

‘member supposed that the whole of the 
Yeligious establishment of those colonies 
was supported out of this grant, he was 
much mistaken. In Canada, tracts of 
barrea Jand were set apart for the support 
of the clergy [alaugh]. The country, 
it should be observed, improved by cul- 
tivation, and as fast as those lands became 
available, they afforded moderate incomes 
to the clergy, in addition to what they 
obtained from parliament. But even if 
the colony made no effort itself, still he 
contended it was the duty of the mother 
country to appropriate funds for the pur- 
pose of promoting the happiness of the 
people; which could only be done through 
the medium of religious instruction. The 
hon. member for Aberdeen had remarked 
on the small sum subscribed for this pur- 

ose by the great dignitaries of the church ; 
Sat he should recollect, that those who 
contributed to this society contributed 
also to many other most useful institu- 
tions. It might.as well be said, when the 
hon. member gave sixpence to a beggar 
in the street, that his charity.extended no 
further, as that the charity of those reve- 
rend persons was confined alone to this 
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society. The hon. member ought to 
know that government found it necessary 
to request the assistance of the society, 
in preference to the employment of their 
own agents in the apportionment of this 
grant. 

_Mr. C. Wilson supported the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. Monck looked upon this grant-as 
a great waste of public money. The great 
majority of the people of Canada, he had 
always understood, were Roman catholics ; 
and here they were called upon to give a 
large sum of money to a sect greatly in- 
ferior in numbers. The catholics main- 
tained their clergy, and he could see no 
reason why the protestants should not do 
the same. 

Sir M. W. Ridley inquired: whether this 
money was appropriated under the super- 
intendence of the colonial government to 
the support of the protestant religion, or 
whether it was distributed amongst those 
fanatics whose wild doctrines were calcu- 
lated to do so much mischief. 

Mr. W. Horton said, that the money 
was appropriated to the support of the 
protestant religion only. 

Mr. Hume said, that that was the most 
objectionable part of the grant. Why 
were the catholics of Ireland and the dis- 
senters to be taxed for the benefit of 
another sect ? 

Sir T. D. Acland defended the society. 
It had, he said, been.a chartered society 
ever since 1711, and certainly was not 
established in times which were least fa- 
vourable to religious feeling. If the com- 
mittee refused this vote, they would. be 
guilty of two kinds of injustice. They 
would do injustice to a respectable society 
long existing in the country, not only 
without reproach, but which parliament 
had sanctioned from year to year, and the 
abuses of which, if any existed, ought to 
be made the subject of investigation in 
another manner, and not in the way re- 
commended by the hon. members for 
Aberdeen and Dover, whom he advised 
to exercise their united efforts in behalf 
of the religion of their country, by pre- 
ferring a regular and distinct motion, em- 
bracing the charges to which they fancied 
the society. liable. They would be also 
guilty of another injustice :. an injustice 
to those meritorious individuals who were 
doing the work of religion and the church 
on the other side of the Atlantic, in the 
full confidence, that the support which 
they had hitherto received from parlia- 
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ment would be continued. Nothing, cer- 
tainly, could be more unjust than to with- 
hold from those persons the reward which 
they had so hardly earned. 

Sir Scrope Morland also defended the 
grant. 

Lord Althorp said, that although he 
should certainly prefer seeing the grant 
in the hands of responsible persons, he 
should be very unwilling to refuse his as- 
sent to the vote altogether. If he must, 
therefore, come to the question, aye or 
no, he would certainly say that it was bet- 
ter the money should be in the hands of 
the society, than that it should be refused 
entirely. 

. Mr. Butterworth said, he had only allu- 
ded to some irregularities into which he 
wished inquiry to be made. With respect 
to the missionaries, he did not believe 
that they would be found, when the mat- 
ter was investigated, to have been incul- 
cating those fanatical and dangerous doc- 
trines to which the hon. baronet seemed 
to allude. He held in his hand a copy of 
the resolutions of the hon. baronet’s con- 
stituents at Newcastle, which showed 
what they thought on the subject [Cries 
of ‘read, read” ]. He would not read 
them in that irregular way, but he 
would hand them to the hon. baronet. 

Sir. M. W. Ridley said, that the ob- 
servation he had made, had been entirely 
misunderstood by the hon. gentleman. 
He had seen those resolutions; but as 
they proceeded from a very small portion 
of his constituents, and were couched in 
such language as could reflect little credit 
on any body, he did not think it necessary 
to read them. He trusted he had too 
much taste to touch the question of the 
missionaries as connected with the West 
Indies: He would not say a word on this 
latter subject at present; but, whenever 
it should come under the consideration of 
the House, he should be prepared to ex- 
press his honest opinion upon it. 

. Mr. T.: Wilson defended the propriety 
of the grant, and -approved of its being 
placed under the control of the So- 
ciety. 

«Mr. Grey Bennet then moved an amend- 
ment, which went to place the grant at 
the disposal. of the governors of the 
colonies. 

- The committee divided: For the 
amendment 24: For the original motion 
93. A'second division took place on the 
past itself.. For the grant 79: Against 
WIM, 0. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, March 15. 


RECOGNITION OF THE INDEPENDENCE 
or SourH AMERICA.] The Marquis of 
' Lansdown.—Before your lordships  pro- 
ceed to the business appointed for this 
evening, the noble earl opposite will per- 
mit me to ask, or*rather to renew the ques- 
tion which I put a few evenings ago—whe- 
ther any answer has been received by his 
majesty’s government from the court. of 
Spain, to the last despatch of Mr. Secre~ 
tary Canning to sir William A’Court ? 

The Earl of Liverpool.—I have no diffi- 
culty in stating, in reference to the’ in- 
quiry of the noble marquis, that no offi- 
cial answer has as yet been received by 
his majesty’s government, to the despatch 
mentioned by the nuble marquis. 

The order of the day for summoning 
their lordships being then read, 

The Marquis of Lansdown rose and 
said:—My lords; in pursuance of the 
notice which I gave on a former evening, 
I rise to propose to your lordships an ad- 
dress to his majesty, on the subject of the 
present state of the South American provin- 
ces, and on the expediency of an imme- 
diate recognition of the independence of 
Spanish America. 

In opening this proposition to your 
lordships, I feel how incapable I am of 
offering to your lordships more than a 
slight and imperfect sketch of all the ob- 
jects connected with the consideration of 
such vast and important interests. But, 
‘my lords, if I feel in some degree op- 
pressed, as any person in my situation 
-must feel, with the magnitude of the sub- 
ject, I certainly feel no room for any hesi- 
tation, as to that course of policy which 
I am about this day to recommend your 
lordships to adopt. Indeed, if I feel I 
chave'any thing to account for, either to 
-your lordships, or to myself, as connected 
with this subject,-it certainly isnot for 
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any thing like precipitation in bringing it 
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under your considération, but rather for 
having so long delayed it. Your lordships 
will perhaps de methe honour to recollect, 
that when, about four years ago, I sub- 
mitted to your lordships the first prepo- 
sition which was adopted by parliament, 
for instituting an inquiry into the means 
of extending the foreign trade of the 
country, during a period of great public 
distress, I ventured after urging the pro- 
priety of removing the restrictions and 
regulations, with which that trade was 
then, and remains still, partially incum- 
bered—(with respect to which, more san- 
guine hopes I am glad to find are now 
entertained by persons of all parties and 
‘descriptions than I was then told could 
pred be indulged, and which have fortu- 
nately met with the concurrence of those 
who have the means of carrying such 
measures into. effect),—I ventured, even 
then, to point out to your lordships’ atten- 
tion, the condition of the provinces of 
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not then understood from the king’s minis+ 
ters, that an overture had already been 
made by the government of this country 
to Spain, connected with this subject, ta 
which an answer might be very shortly 
expected. This alone induced me to 
postpone the execution of what I con- 
sidered a public duty. But when, my 
lords, after the production of the papers 
which the noble earl has laid on the table 
of the House, E found myself strengthened 
and confirmed in the view which I had 
previously taken of the subject, by the 
arguments and sentiments which are 
there stated, it was impossible that I could 
bring myself to consent to further procras- 
tination. By those papers, to the lan- 
guage of which upon the part of his ma- 
jesty’s government, I am happy to be 
able to give my decided approbation— 
with one exception only which I shall 
have to netice—I certainly feel myself re+ 
lieved from the only embarrassment I 


South America, as.a source from which | could have felt on the subject. For al+ 


we were entitled to lock for great ultimate 
benefits, not only to this country, but to 
the geweral condition of the whole civi- 
lized world, then struggling with the con- 


sequences of protracted wars, followed by | 
diminished consumption, and failing trade. | 
I did not, however, then certainly think | 
myself justified in immediately submitting | 


apy proposition like the present to your 
Jordships ; and when the prospect became 
still more cheering, and the first sparks of 
liberty and independence in that quarter 
of the globe began to assume a brighter 
aspect, and to burn with a steadier flame, 
events had occurred in the old world, 
which involved the interests and hopes of 
the mother country, in a crisis as desperate 
as it was cruel, and would have made it 
as ungenerous as impolitic, to adopt mea- 
sures, which, however justifiable in them- 


selves, appeared calculated to: wound her | 
feelings in the extremity of her danger. 


Under such. circumstances, it might justly 
have been. considered both ungracious and 
unbecoming, in: any individual in this 


though I had reason to believe, from the 
explanation given by the noble earl on a 
former occasion, that this country was per- 
feetly unfettered by any treaty or engage- 
ment with any of the — of the conti- 
nent—though it could have proceeded 
only from an imbecility of conduct, which 
no slight ground could have induced me 
to impute to any ministers—yet if they 
had by any species of engagement, di- 
rect or indirect, consented to bind down 
the free principles and great commercial 
interests of this country, the joint sour+ 


ces of its reputation and its power, to the 


contracted policy and narrow system, 
upon which some of the continental 


powers might be disposed to act, though 


| fundamentally opposed to that which has 


been, and I trust will ever be, that of this 
country—such a line of conduct, would 
certainly have interposed a considerable 
difficulty in the course, which, with better 
hopes and upon more solid grounds, I am 
now anxious for the House to. adopt; 
finding, that we are, up to this moment, 








-place to have brought forward ‘a propo- not only unfettered, but that we. have an- 
sition, which might have been considered , nounced our intention, to pursue that‘ in» 
-a8 an attempt on the part of this coun- | dependent course of action, which on. all 
.try, to obtain an unfair advantage from | occasions, but more especially upon. such 
misfortunes, with which we were bound an. occasion as the present, it was. most 
important for this country to adopt. I 


to. sympathize, if we could not avert, 
them. therefore come free from all embarrass- 


At the commencement of the present | ment of this kind, to the consideration of 
session. of parliament, I should, however, | this subject—a subject, give me léave ta 
have:been prepared to.have brought for-| remind. your lordships at the outset,: of 
ward: proposition on. this subject, had I | incalculable magnitude, embracing an.ex+ 
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tent of territory, and an amount of popu- 
lation, greater perhaps, than it ever fell to 
the lot of any one act of human policy, 
and of human legislation to effect. To 
regions extending from somewhere about 
87 degrees of north, to 41 degrees of 
southern latitude, equalling in length the 
whole continent of Africa, and exceeding 
I believe in breadth, the whole of the 
vast Russian empire, European as well as 
Asiatic—intersected by the most majestic 
rivers—the variety of climate incidental 
to such an extent, happily affected and 
diversified by the arrangement of its great 
parallel range of mountains, which miti- 
gate and almost neutralize its equinoctial 
heats ; calculated for every species of pro- 
duction and enjoyment of which the 
human race is capable ; a country already 
inhabited by a population of twenty-one 
millions of persons—a population com- 
posed, itis true, of different races, but 
that difference proved to be not inconsis- 
tent with the most perfect harmony of in- 
terests and community of feeling, thinly 
indeed, and unequally spread over a wide 
surface—but presenting at every scattered 
point, all the sources of social improve- 
ment, all the elements of future strength 
and greatness. 

My lords, it is with respect to countries 
such as I have described, that your lord- 
ships ate now called upon to determine, 
whether you will advise the Crown to re- 
cognisé them inthe form of independent 
states ; a question, which, be it recollect- 
ed, involves a twofold consideration “ first 
whether you possess the right to make 
this acknowledgment ; and _ secondly, 
whether, supposing the right to be esta- 
blished, the expediency of exercising that 
right without delay is equally clear. My 
lords, I say, the first point to consider is, 
whether you have the right; for however 
it may be my dutythis nightto point out to 
your lordships, the great advantages 
which may result from the establishment 
of South American independence, I hope 
I shall never stand up in my place in this 
House, to recommend to your lordships 
to adopt any course of policy, inconsistent 
with those principles of right, which are 
paramount to all expediency, and compose 
that: gteat and universal law of nations, 
any departure from which, to answer the 
objects of a selfish and ambitious policy, 
never fails to recoil upon its authors. The 
Importance of this point, therefore, will be 
my excuse with your lordships, for detain- 
ing you for afew moments on the prelimi- 
nary question of right. ; 
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My lords, I know of no principle or 
mode, by which we can ascertain whether 
we possess that right, but by considering 
in the first instance, whether those states; 
which form the object of our present con- 
sideration, are, de facto, independent ; and 
secondly, if they are de facto independent, 
whether there be any prospect of the old 
government of Spain, ever being enabled 
to recover its command of them, so as to 
possess the advantages she formerly did 
from them; and thirdly, if they are de facto 
independent, and there is no prospect of 
their being again reduced under the domi~ 
nion of the mother country, whether they 
have proved themselves disposed, and able 
to maintain those relations of amity and 
commerce, which ought to exist between 
independent, and friendly nations. My 
lords, from what I perceive to be the opi- 
nion of the noble earl opposite, and from 
what I find contained in the papers on the 
table, it is not necessary for me to dwell 
much on these topics. On the first, name- 
ly, whether these states are de facto inde~ 
pendent, I presume, that hardly a question 
can be raised, in the mind of any one who 
has made himself acquainted with: the 
events which have occurred within the last 
two or three years in that part of the 
globe, and the absence of all effectual con- 
trol on the part of Spain, whether exercis- 
ed by civil, or enforced by military author- 
ity. 

“My lords; with regard to the second: 
question which presents itself, namely, 
whether Spain can, with any thing like 
probability, look forward to the reconquest 
of those immense regions—to come to a 
conclusion upon this point, your lordships 
have only to look at the duration of the 
contest, and the present situation of the 
different members of that great confede~ 
racy, now united in an alliance offensive 
and defensive, by which they are bound to 
listen to no overture, individually or cok 
lectively, which shall compromise, or even 
pretend to annex any condition to the 
enjoyment of their independence; an 
alliance, the effects of which are already 
displayed in the prompt assistance afford- 
ed by Columbia to Peru, and which is, I 
trust, destined to become the certain and 
lasting guarantee of the liberties of the 
New World, by eternally uniting and con- 
centrating its force, against the attack of: 
any trans-atlantic invader, 

In the first place, my lords, let us look 

at the state of Mexico. Mexico, contain- 


ing seven millions of people, and extend- 
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ing from sea to sea, for the last two years 
has not had, nor at this moment is there to 
befound in it, a single Spanish soldier, un- 
less, indeed, in a detached fortress on the 
coast, where there is a small garrison of 
about 300 or 400 men. I mean the cas- 
tle of St. Juan d’Ulloa. But they are cut 
off from all assistance ; and are wholly un- 
connected with the shore. They may, 
fromthe particularsituation of the fortress, 
hold out some time, but as all communica- 





tion with the continent has been put a stop 
to, they can have no influence on the state 
of the country, In Guatimala there is | 
also now no Spanish force. 

Throughout the great state of Colum-_ 
bia, extending from the Orinoco to the | 
Isthmus of Darien, there is not now a sin- | 
gle Spanish soldier, after a series of con- 
tests which lasted fourteen years, and after 
the contest assuming every year, a cha- | 
racter more decisively favourable to the. 
cause of independence ; until at length it 
wus completely established, by the reduc- 
tion of Puerto Cabello, during the last 
summer, 

In the state of Buenos Ayres, there has 
not been any thing like a Spanish force, | 
for the last twelve or thirteen years; dur- | 
ing which period this state has exercised | 
the rights of independence under various | 
governments, undisturbed by any effort | 
on the part of the taother country. In- 
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With regard to Peru, the circumstances 
are different ; for it must be admitted, 
that owing to some mismanagement in the 
government after its first liberation, there 
is to be found there, and there only, a 
party attached to the old government of 
Spain.” There alone, then, is any. thing 
which can be called an army to be found, 
consisting, as I am informed, of 7000 or 
8000 men—a force, which being, as I 
understand, under the direction of a very 
efficient leader, has lately met with some 
success, facilitated by the hitherto dis- 
united councils of its military chiefs, but 
quite incapable of ultimately subduing the 
spirit of independence which has taken 
root inthe hearts of the Peruvians, now 
encouraged by the presence of General 
Bolivar, who is engaged in extinguishing 
their feuds, and bringing ‘to their aid all 
the glory of his name, and that’ force of 
genius, which has already distinguished 


bis military enterprises, and, if possible, 
still more his political administration, by 


which he has established the independence 


_ of Columbia, and given to it that constitu- 
tion, which appears destined to become 


the bond of union, and the charter of the 
liberties of the confederated states. 

My lords, this, then, is the state of the 
different provinces whichI have alluded to, 
and I will ask your lordships to consider’ 
whether it is within the range of human 


deed, no attempt has been made during probability, that a continent, of the extent 
the whole of that period, by the old | that I have described, inhabited by the 
government of Spain, to affect existing | numerous and increasing population I have 





governments, or interfere with their autho- 
rity; and it may be worthy of remark by 
your lordships, as indicating the determin- 
ed state of public feeling in that country, 
that although, as I have stated, there have 
been internal changes, no less than three 
changes, I believe, of the administration, 
or of the government, as you may think 
proper to call it; so rooted is the aversion 
entertained by the people, to the old 
government, that in no one of those 
changes, has any person attempted, or 
manifested any opoditen to call in the 
power of the parent country. 

The same observation will apply to 
Chili. In that state, the most perfect in- 
dependence has been maintained. For 
more than four years not a single Spanish 
soldier has ‘existed in Chili, with the excep- 
tion of anisland near the coast, that of Chi- 
loe, to which the partisans of the old go- 
vernment were permitted to emigrate, and 
where they remain incapable of any offen- 
sive Operation. 


| stated, can, after a practical independence 
| of fourteen years has been established, be 

induced to return under the yoke of a 
| power, situated as Spain now is—and not 
only as she now is, degraded and en- 
| thralled, but as she must necessarily be for 
_halfa century tocome. The population of 





| millions. That population is now not only 


| diminished in point of numbers, but has: 
lost a large portion of its ablest citizens.’ 
And, destitute of supplies, and labouripg 


under every financial as well as political 
difficulty, can it be rationally expected, 
that she can subjugate a population of at 


can possessions? Inthe whole of Mexico 
and South America, there is, according to 
the lowest calculation, a population of 


millions. form the population : connected 
lions compose the population of the Bra- 


zils ; while the:whole-population of Por- 
‘tugal amounts only to three millions, 





old Spain, before thewar, didnotexceed ten” 


least seventeen millions, in her late Ameri-- 


twenty-one millions, Of these, seventen» 


with old Spain. ‘The remaining four mil-- 
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* Now, my lords, I think I have stated | 
enough, to induce your lordships to come 
at least to a decision sufficient for every | 
practical purpose ; namely, that it is be-| 
yond the reach of probability, that Spain | 
should ever be able to re-conquer those | 
colonies. 
- I have then, my lords, to dire¢t your | 
consideration to the last question ; namely, | 
the capacity of those states to maintain 
those relations of amityand commerce, 
which are naturally expected to prevail in 
independent states,,.for which, of course, 
some security may be looked for. 

And here, my lords, it would per- 
haps be sufficient to decide the question, 
if I were to point out the course which | 
has been pursued in those countries, where 
o~ and tranquillity have been estab- 


ished, after the storm of civil dissention, 
without troubling your lordships, by going 
into the details of the principles of the 
different constitutions which have been 
established. On referring to the papers 
which have been laid before this House, I 
find those countries described by the 
French ambassador to the court of Lon- 
don, in his conference with Mr. Secretary 
Canning, in language, which is of course 
put into his mouth by the court which he 
represents, but which has excited in my 
mind no inconsiderable surprise. He 
states, “that he cannot conceive, what 
can be meant under the present circum- 
stances, bya pure and simple acknowledg- 
ment of the independence of the Spanish 
colonies, since those countries being ac- 
tually distracted by civil wars, there 
existed no government in them which 
could offer any appearance of solidity ; 





and that an acknowledgment of American 
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calculated for the advantage of the people, 
as most of those under which we have seen 
other states exist and flourish. Itis easy, 
my lord, for one government to describe 
any other government, as being composed 
of dangerous theories. Political criticism 
would never be deficient in furnishing a 
pretext for political interference: the 
principle of representative government, so 


| justly dear to some countries, might by 


others be decried as an impracticable abe 
surdity, or abhorred as a pernicious dog- 
ma. How easy would it be for the grand 
seignior, for example, when speaking of 
the French charter, to draw the same pice 
ture, and derive the same inference; and, 
appealing perhaps to the apparent in-tas 
bility of its provisions, and puinting to the 
dissatisfaction and to the alleged conspi- 
racies of those subjects whose rights it 
was intended to secure, come to the con- 
clusion, that it was time for fureign powers 
to giveit ‘‘anewdirection.”? Upon quite 
as good grounds might such a conclusion 
be drawn, as tothe state of France, as 
those from which the French minister 
(acting no doubt according to his instrucs 
tions) has tought proper to draw, of the 
want of good orderand regular government 
in South America. But your lordships, I 
am sure, will not be led away by such 
allegations—you will not listen to any 
thing so theoretical, any thing so une 
founded, any thing so absurd, as that be- 
cause the constitutions of the states in 
South America do not happen to be in 
unison with the views of the French go- 
vernment, they must be deprived of the 
rights of independent states, until they 
shall have furnished a sample, which meets 
with the approbation of all the European 


independence, so long as such a state of | states. 


things continued, appeared to him to be | 


Now, without troubling your lordships 


nothing less than a real sanction of; by going into details with respect to every 


anarchy.” ‘Those countries, he proceeds 


state, I will ask you to look at the consti- 


afterwards to describe, as under the in-| tution of Columbia as an instance, fur- 
fluence of dangerous and erroneous | nishing the best refutation of the state- 


theories, and as blinded by party spirit. | 
What evidence, my lords, do we find of 
this, in the actual state of things? In 
those states, there may be dissentions, as 
in all governments ; but where have they 
been attended with less violence, less 
‘danger to property, less insecurity of per- 
son, than they have in these states, when 
the force of their oppressors has been cnce | 
expelled—they have given way to the 
establishment of sound principles of go- 
vernment, and of constitutions, as exempt 





from absurd theories, and as. apparently 


VOL. X. 


ment made, because, in fact, Columbia 
has been in some degree, taken as a pat» 
tern and example to the other states. 
Now, in Columbia find they have adopted 
two principles for constituting their go- 
vernment, which I think your lordships 
will consider as the best and surest foun 
dation of all governments ; I mean, pro- 
perty and education. . These two princi-_ 
ples form the basis of their legislature. I 
also find as cautious a disposition to ex 
clude the multitude from taking: any: im- 
ee share in the government, as the 
3 
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most prudent statesman of the old world 
eould desire. I find property in land made 
the qualification for electors, even in the 
parochial assemblies, and that a still higher 
qualification, a greater possession of land, 
is requisite for the electors who return the 
representatives. I find, that not more 
than one elector is allowed, in the propor- 
tion of 4,000 inhabitants. I find, also, 
what I am sure your lordships will admit 
to bea step in civilization, perhaps as 
great as ever was made, and in which the 
state of Columbia may put to shame the 
constitutions of many states in Europe— 
an established system of universal paro- 
chial education now in force throughout 
the whole country, and a judicious appli- 
cation of a large proportion of the con- 
vents, to the purposes of higher instruc- 
tion, under the superintendence of the 
clergy. I find, in that country, which 
has been described as ina state of anarchy, 
and as being torn by speculative divisions, 
that there has not been, since the expul- 
sion of the Spaniards, a single soldier em- 
ployed in aid of the police of the whole 
interior of the country, for the last two 
years, and that too, without its being at- 
tended with theslightest interruption of the 
public tranquillity. 

But, are these all the proofs I find, of a 
well-disposed government, and of a pros- 
perous country? By no means. The 
government of Columbia has carried into 
effect the most important municipal regu. 
Jations ; and when I state, that they have 
been successfully engaged, in attempting 
to provide for the gradual extinction of 
slavery throughout their dominions, I 
think I can appeal to the noble earl oppo- 
site, the secretary of state for the colonies, 
whether that country has not been engaged 
in the accomplishment of a task, which 
he well knows to be attended with no 
common difficulty and danger. I am 
happy to have an opportunity of stating, 
that throughout Columbia, aregularsystem 
has been formed, for the gradual abolition 
ofslavery; that aparticular tax hasbeen set 
apart, for the purpose of providing for their 
manumission, and that all the children to 
be born hereafter will be born free. It is 
also due, no less to the inhabitants than 
to the government, to state, that the re- 
gulations I have been describing have been 

, carried into effect, in a manner so satis- 
factory to the masters, that no complaints 
have been beard; and not only has there 
been. no oppgsition raised, but such good 


effects have been exhibited, in theincreased | 
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attachment between the servant and the 
master, under the new relation so created, 
that masters have very frequently been 
induced from humane feeling, to give ad- 
ditional effect to the law, and have volun- 
tarily emancipated their slaves, without 
waiting for the remuneration provided by 
the state. I advert to this fact, because, 
I think it is highly to the honour of those. 
people, amongst whom it has taken place, 
and with other circumstances, of improved 
internal administration, must place that 
government high in the scale of civilized 
states. 

But, my lords, I am told in these papers, 
that notwithstanding all these favourable 
appearances, the different governments 
have no solidity whatever, and that on 
that account alone it would be improper 
to think of any thing like a simple and 
unqualified acknowledgment of the late 
Spanish colonies as independent states. 
Now, my lords, if by solidity is meant 
capacity to enter into public engagements, 
and honesty to abide by them, there is, 
fortunately, a pretty safe and certain ba- 
rometer, whereby to judge of the solidity 
of governments; namely, the barometer 
of public credit, built upon public confi- 
dence: and I would ask your lordships 
to consult it, before you pronounce in the 
present instance. It does so happen, my 
lords, that there is perpetually sitting in 
the city of London, a jury, composed of 
very vigilant persons, who are daily en- 
gaged in deciding upon the solidity of 
states, in the most impartial manner. It 
would be doing great injustice to the gen- 
tlemen of the Stock Exchange, not to 
consider them as perfectly free from all 
particular bias, in favour of monarchy, 
aristocracy, or democracy. Their prac- 
tical philosophy raises them above all pre- 
judice on these subjects, and preserves 
them effectually from the errors ‘of al! de- 
luded enthusiasm on_ these subjects. 
Now, referring to the standard of so- 
lidity, as presented by these gentlemen, 
I find, on looking at the value of the 
stocks, or debts, of the various govern- 
ments I havealluded to in South America, 
that they fluctuate between the prices of 
67 and 82; and upon my looking a little 
further, for the value of the stock of the 
ancient government of Spain, from the 
solidity of which the South American go- 
vernments have been detached, and have 
by that detachment sunk, it is said; into a 
state which presents neither. confidence 


nor stability—I find the stock of the ane 
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cient government was, on Saturday last, 
at 18 and 20. I know it may be said, that 
this stock of the ancient government of 
‘Spain, was that which was contracted 
for by the Cortes, and of which its present 
sovereign now states, that he only ap- 
proved with a mental reservation, and has 
informed the world he had so successfully 


deceived, that it never made any part of 


his intention, to pay either principal or 
interest. I therefore carried my inquiry 
further, and sought to discover, the 
price of the old legitimate stock of Spain. 
To get at this, I have been obliged to go 
as far as the market of Amsterdam; for 
it was in vain to ask for it on the London 
Exchange, because it appears, that at 
present there is no sale there for the com- 
modity. This ancient debt of the Spanish 
government, with all the honour and so- 
lidity of the restored government pledged 
for its support, sells for only 51 or 52, 
while that of Chili, is obtaining 80 and 82, 
in every market in Europe. 

Such being the state of public credit, 
with respect to these governments, let me 
ask your lordships, whether those coun- 
tries in South America are really in such 
a conditioa, as to justify the interference 
of any of the old governments of Europe 
in depriving them of the character of in- 
dependent governments. It appears, from 
the papers on your lordships” table, that 
we have been invited to concur in a pro- 
ject to bring back these colonies “to a 
principle of union in government, whether 
monarchical or aristocratical.” I believe, 
this is the very first time that the country 
has received such an invitation, or that 
any power has been so called on to inter- 
fere, to settle the government of such dis- 
tant countries according to certain ab- 
stract principles, whether monarchical, 
aristocratical, or democratical. I have 
certainly lived in a country, in which I 
have learned to admire the advantageous 
effect of the union of all those three prin- 
ciples in one system of government, and 
to consider that system as the best calcu- 
lated for promoting the happiness of the 
human species. But, my lords, I have yet 
to learn, that there may not exist a go- 
vernment, adapted to the different cha- 
racter and situation of a nation, in which 
mos one of those principles may enter, 
and that it may not afford all the advan- 
tages and security which civilized states 
have a right to require from: each other, 
for their mutual intercourse and advan- 
tage, 
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But, my lords, can it have escaped the 
attention of those who wish to indulge 
their predilection for particular forms of 
government on this occasion—that there 
exists in that part of the globe, a great 
and mighty power—and I am glad that it 
is agreat and mighty power—I mean, the 
United States of North America—a power 
which has a right (and as far as propin- 
quity is concerned) a better right, to act 
upon a similar predilection, though in 
favour of different principles. And, if any 
| attempt should be made by any European 
| power, to bring back the Spanish colonies 
| to a monarchical or aristocratical govern- 
| ment, isthere not reason to apprehend, that 
| the United States, seeing the foundation 
| 








of their own institutions attacked, may 
| think it necessary to lend the whole force 
| of their union, to direct these neighbouring 
_ States towards a republican form of govern- 
| ment: in which case the continent of 
| America would exhibit to the world the 
| strange spectacle, of a theoretical contest, 
; carried on between all the great powers of 
| the globe, as to the abstract principles of 

government, for a new people, not per- 
| mitted to exercise their own judgment, 
| or adopt their own laws: 
| Why, my lords, does not all experience 

lead to the irresistible conclusion, that 
there is nothing in the particular form of 
a government, which can in justice, or on 
the principles of national law, or on views 
of expediency, justify the interference of 
another power? My lords, it is upon 
these grounds that I propose to offer to 
your lordships, on the part of this country, 
to acknowledge the independence of 
these states. And I trust 1 have shewn, 
not only that we possess the right to do 
so, but that there exists no obstacle to its 
exercise—an exercise, with respect to 
which I will add, there can be no fear, 
that it will involve usin any dispute or hos- 
tility ; for I do not believe, there is any in- 
stance, since the establishment of the pre- 
sent order of things in Europe, in which the 
acknowledgment of a governmentde facto 
has been considered, or has been stated to 
be, a legitimate ground of quarrel ; nor 
has such an acknowledgment occasioned 
war in former instances, in which the po- 
licy of this country has come in collision 
with the supposed rights of the very pow- 
er which would have cause, if any had, 
to complain of our acknowledgment of 
South American independence., There 
are two occasions. which present them- 
selves to my recollection, in which Spaia 
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herself, and this country, were equally 
concerned; one of them is, the case of the 


United Provinces, the other, when the | 


House of Braganza established itself on 
the throne of Portugal. The noble earl 
opposite well knows, that we acknowldeged 
the independence, carried on an open in- 
tercourse, formed political alliances, and 
entered into commercial treaties, with 
the government of the United Provinces, 
during a period of not less than sixty 
years, before Spain, acting on her cha- 
racteristic policy and accustomed slow- 
ness of deliberation, could be brought to 
acknowledge their independence ; and du- 
ring the whole of which period, Spain 
was content to assert her supremacy over 
those states, without an effort to support 
it, and the acknowledgment was not for- 
mally made by her unti! the treaty of 
Westphalia. In the mean time, however, 
we acted as if Spain had no claim to the 
obedience of the Netherlands, With re- 
spect to the House of Braganza, our con- 
duct was even stid more openly opposed 
to the views of Spain, without occasion- 
ing a war. Your lordships may recollect 
that in 1641 the Cortes declared the duke 
of Braganza king of Portugal, thereby 
detaching the provinces, which naw con- 
stitute the kingdom of Portugal, from the 
governraent of Spain; and that in 1642, 
the very next year, the government.of 
this country formed a treaty with Portu- 
gal, and with the reigning House of Bra- 
ganza, without occasioning any hostility 
on the part of Spain, and without even a 
remonstrance, as far as 1 am aware, from 
that power. 

I am sure I need not repeat other in- 
stances to your lordships; for you will 
feel, that the recognition of the indepen- 
dence of a government de fucto, has al- 
ways been considered the right of every 
independent state. It is the peculiar ex- 
ercise of the sovereignty of one state, and 
cannot be regarded as aa act of hostility 
by another. The exercise of it depends 
upon the expedieney in each particular 
case where it is called for, and the questi- 
on of fact whether the state is in a con- 
dition to support those relations of amity 
and commerce which are essential for an 
independent government to maintain. 

My lords, having said thus much, upon 
the question of our right to act—which I 
admit is an impurtant preliminary point, 
on which it-is the duty of your lordships, 
as it is the duty of the government of this 
country, to make up its mind, previous. to 
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| its allowing itself to be swayed by any 
| consideration of expediency, in an attempt 
however it may be otherwise holy—I have 
| now to call the attention of your lordships 
} to the next important point; namely, the 
question of expediency, as applied to this 
particular instance. In order to come to 
a just determination, with reference to 
this question, it will be necessary to look 
at the relative situation of this country, 
with respect both to the old world, 
and the new. Without going into the 
| vast field of consideration, which the pre- 
sent state of Europe offers, it will not be 
difficult to show it to be.such as to render 
it highly necessary, that this country 
should look about, to ascertain by what 
means we may ircrease our power—how 
we may multiply the means of commercial 
intercourse, create new connexions, and 
strengthen alliances with new and more 
congenial states, to whose systems of po- 
| licy, being more congenial with our own, 
| we may safely. look as a compensation for 
| diminished ‘confidence in our former allies, 
| or for aid in future dangers. 

l And here, my lords, [ must advert, 
| though I shall do it very. briefly, to the 
| present state of the continent of Europe. 
| Your lordships will pardon me, if 1 think 
| it necessary to caution you against being 
diverted from the contemplation of your 
foreign relations, and their bearings upon 
the future prospects of this country, by 
the satisfaction you naturally experience, 
at the returning appearances of internal 
prosperity. I must implore your lordships 
not to be deceived upon that account, 
with regard to the relative situation of 
this country with the other powers of 
Europe. Do not suppose, my lords, that, 
after the close of that series of struggles, 
to which the French revolution gave birth ; 
after the formation of new alliances among 
the great powers of Europe; and_parti- 
cularly after theannouncement of the new 
law of nations by those powers, that this 
country is placed in the same relative si- 
tuation with respect to those powers, or 
that our means of obtaining a preponder- 
ating influence, are the same as before. I 
need only ask your lordships to consider, 
that it has been at all times a part of the 
policy of this country, and the successful 
policy of this country, to establish a con- 
nexion with some of the great military 
powers of Europe, in order to be. better 
prepared for any part whichshe might 
be compelled to take, in the dissentions 
which might arise among the European 
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states, but chiefly to assist in preserving 
the independence of the smaller states, 
and to maintain the general balance of 
power. There was always some one, if 
not more, of the great military powers in 
Europe, to which, whatever was its form 
of government, or the principles of its in- 
ternal administration, this country could 
look for assistance, to repress the aggres- 
sions of a more ambitious state, to pre- 
serve the integrity of governments differ- 
ently constituted, and to maintain the 
limits of that balance of power which was 
thought essential to the well-being of the 
whole European family. Thus, at dif- 
ferent periods, Austria, Prussia, Russia, 
and even France, have successively been 
engaged with us in strict alliance, for the 
purpose of repelling unjust attacks, and 
protecting injured weakness. But, it is 
not necessary for me new to observéto 
your lordships, that all the great military 
powers of Europe, are engaged in a con- 
federacy on a principle, to which this 
country is not a party, and to which, thank 
God, she never can bea party. Of the 
character of this confederacy, we are not 
left to form a speculative opinion. The 
principle by which they are connected, 
they have put formally upon record, in 
their declarations, they declare they con- 
sider it to be-—[hear, hear, ]—aprinciple, 
to which every other consideration of 
ancient policy must yield; a principle, 
liable to be called into action, upon the 
appeal of any one of the confederacy, and 
which must be pursued by all, until its 
object is accomplished. In support of 
this principle , we see 700,000 bayonets 
maintained in time of peace under the di- 
rection of the same authority, and desti- 
ned to exercise the most despotic control 
over every one of the minor powers. In 
the short space of the last five years which 
have elapsed, we have seen month by 
month, and day by day, the practical con- 
sequences developing themselves in facts 
that cannot deceive us. 

My lords, we know that every part of 
Europe may in succession be—as many 
parts of Europe have been—over-run by 
the arms of the confederacy, and be sub- 
ject to the military occupation of those 
states. We know, my lords, that Italy 
has been over-run, and occupied by the 
armies of Austria. We know that Spain 
has been over-run and is now occupied by 
the armies of France. We ai! know, that 
the countries I have described, are liable 
to have their administrations altered, and 
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their governments modified, at the plea- 
sure of the allies; while Switzerland, and 
other states, have escaped, only by a 
prompt obedience to the mandates they 
have received—such mandates as this 
country, or any country able to defend 
itself, would justly have considered an 
insult. Thus, the fairest portions of En- 
rope, may be subjected to the most cruel 
of all yokes—that, imposed by the pre- 
sence of armed foreigners, witbout this 
country being able to afford any other as- 
sistance than the expression of its unavai- 
ling sympathy and regret, exclaiming, in 
the desponding language of Macduff— 
“© — Bleed, bleed, poor countries ! 

Great tyranny, lay thou thy basis sure, 

For goodness dares not check thee.” 

Unless, my lords, it be contended, 
which no person will assert, that it would 
not have been desirable for the :.aterests 
of this country to see these changes and 
innovations prevented, I have a right 
to assume, that she no longer exercises a 
preponderating influence, and is placed in 
a situation, in which, to maintain her high 
rank in the scale of nations, she must look 
to every quarter from which she can de- 
rive an increase of strength and greatness, 
And, to what quarter, my lords, can she, 
in these new circumstances of the conti- 
nent, look with greater effect or in more 
strict conformity with those principles 
which have always formed the basis of 
our prosperity, than to the cultivation of 
a connexion with the independent states 
of South America, as well as with the 
government of the United States of North 
America. With those countries, we may 
lay the foundation of that increase of 
strength, which our situation demands. 

My lords, it is scarcely necessary, that 
I should detainyour lordships, by attempt- 
ing to shew the precise value of that 
connexion, and the extent of that trade 
the limits of which it would indeed be 
difficult to define: but from the papers L 
have called for, and which have been laid 
upon the table, I may state, that it ap- 
pears, that in the year 1521, the very first 
in which the trade withthe South Ameri- 
can colonies could be said to be fairly 
opened, our exports to that country, 
amounted to 3,227,560/. This great ex= 
portation of commodities, in the first 
year, might be supposed to have occa- 
sioneda glut, and that the British merchant 
and manufacturer had supplied a larger 
quantity of goods than the wants of the. 
country could continue to require.. But 
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‘so far, my lords, from this being the case. 
in the very next year, namely, the year 
1822, there was.an export of 3,867,9591., 
being an increase, to the amount of 
640,000/., The accounts for the year 
1823 have not yet been made up, but I 
have every reason to believe that they 
would have exhibited a still further in- 
crease. To what degree that increased 
demand may extend, when that country 
becomes more settled, and when the con- 
nexion with us shall be confirmed upon a 
more settled basis, I will not attempt, 
with the imperfect information I possess, 
to calculate; but Imay,in passing, mention, 
as an instance of the rapidity with which 
new openings in commerce carry life and 
activity to every corner of the globe, and 
connect the remote parts of it; that, in a 
year and a half after the ports of the 
southern states of America were opened, 
in that part of the sister country, with 
which I am well acquainted, and in the 
prosperity of which I know your lordships 
feel the deepest interest, I mean the 
south of Ireland, in which scarcely the 
vestige of manufacturing industry had 
“ee existed, the export of coarse 
inens to South America commenced, by 
means of which, a poor, unhappy, and 
dense population, who could find no mar- 
ket, or resource, in the demands of this 
country, have been occupied in adminis- 
tering to the wants of a population, no less 
numerous, though so differently circum- 
stanced, in South America, and have 
found relief from their sufferings in those 
political events which have opened a fresh 
market in that vast continent. 

Your lordships know the effect which 
the growth of the independence of the 
United States of North America has had 
upon the commercial fortunes of this coun- 
try. Itis not undeserving of attention on 
this occasion, because itraises a hope, which 
I gladly indulge, that the separation of the 
South American colonies from the parent 
state, may not ultimately be detrimental 
to Spain herself, supposing her destined 
to enjoy a government which shall call 
forth her resources, and stimulate. her 
industry. 

The independence of North America, 
the cause of so much dread, and the object 
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North America, for the eight _ years 
previous to the declaration of indepen- 
dence, and of those, during the last eight 
years; and the result, I think, will prove 
to your lordships, what every reflecting 
person must long since have ceased to 
doubt ; namely, that this political separa- 
tion has left nothing to be regretted, but 
the painful recollection of the blood 
which was shed, and the feelings of hos- 
tility which were engendered, but which 
are now, I trust, for ever consigned to ob- 
livion. It appears, from these accounts, 
that in the eight years preceding their de- 
claration ofindependence, thatis, from 1766 
to 1773, the exports from this country to 
North America aided by all the monopolies 
and prohibitions then so much relied on 
for the protection and encouragement of 
trade, but happily now acknowledged to 
be vain and illusory, did not exceed, on 
an average, more than 2,441,000/. while on 
the other hand, taking the eight years 
which have elapsed since the last Ame- 
rican war—that war, the unnecessary 
occurrence of which must ever be deplored, 
and which I trust will be the. last dis- 
turbance given to the amity of nations, 
whom their mutual interests, common ori- 
gin, language, and institutions, ought to 
connect together in the pursuit of one 
common policy—from the period, I say, 
when the Jast American war ceased, down 
to the year 1822, the exports to North 
America, amounted annually, on the 
average, to 6,905,000/.—that is to say, 
since the independence of the United 
States, our commerce to North America 
has increased nearly threefold, as com- 
pared with the period when we held the 
colonies in subjection. My lords, I ad- 
vert to this only to show how false the 
principle of the colonial system was, as ap- 
plied to the wealth of the mother country, 
and to suggest how often it may happen, 
that by adopting a more liberal policy, 
the basis of our prosperity may be ren- 
dered more secure. 

These are the objects which your lord- 
ships have to look to, as connected with 
the prosperity of this country, and of the 
states which are the object of the present 
motion, a prosperity which, asit has advan- 
ced with an uniform progressin the limited 


of such unatailing resistance, was no | states of North America, may be expected 
sooner settled, than it became the source | ina soil more fertile and with means of ex- 
of prosperity, and of increased commerce | pansion more unlimited, to proceed with 
to this country. My lords, I hold in my | a still greater accelerated force. The 
hand a statement of the amount of exports | population of the United States of Ameri- 
from this country to the provinces of | ca had, in the course of the last fifty 
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years, increased, from between two and , 


three millions, to ten millions of people. 
The population of the states of South 
America consisted now of twenty-one 
millions.- If therefore it is capable of 
going on in the same ratio, it will increase 
to an amount which it is awful to con- 
template; and will extend to sixty millions 
in the course of the next fifty or sixty 
years. I am aware that there are cir- 
cumstances which constitute a difference 
in this respect in the two countries; two 
of these, at least, are in favour of Spanish 
America, namely the complete amalga- 
mation with the original Indian race, and 
the small proportion of slaves, as compared 
with the Southern provinces of the North 
American Union. ~ . 

Having pointed out these advantages, 
as they exist at present, and the extent 
to which they may possibly be carried, I 
have finally to ask your lordships, if there 
is any room for hesitation, as to the course 
of policy, which ought to be adopted? I 
may be told, and probably I shall be told, 
for it appears to be the only argument 
which can be used in opposition to the 
proposition I shall have to make—I may 
be told, that if we are satisfied with the 
language employed by his majesty’s go- 
vernment, as it is disclosed in the docu- 
ments which have been laid before the 
House—if we are satisfied, that this ques- 
tion is still left open, we ought to acqui- 
esce in some further delay, and continue 
to place our confidence in his majesty’s 
government, for the adoption of the mea- 
sure, when they shall consider the proper 
time to have arrived. . To this, I answer, 
that, if your lordships are satisfied, that 
you possess the right to acknowledge the 
Independence of the states which I have 
described, and if you are satisfied, upon 
every consideration of justice and expe- 
diency, bearing upon the immediate in- 
terests of all countries, but more particu- 
larly of this,—you ought to do so. 

I would not hesitate to give these states 
the full benefit of your recognition, by 
solemnly announcing it, at the moment 
when it is most needed, and will be most 
valued. I would ask your lordships to 
recollect, that although to them your ac- 
knowledgment may not be every thing 
(for I believe their ultimate independence 
must in any case prevail), your acknow- 
ledgment now, cannot ; fail to be an ines- 
timable benefit, by enabling them to com- 
pose their dissentions, and by giving them, 
in the eyes of themselves and of the world, 
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that importance, which a confirmed sta- 
tion amongst civilized and independent 
nations, can alone confer. And I ask, 
then, my lords, if you are satisfied as to 
the grounds of expediency and of right, 
why should you remain lingering on the 
threshold, where your entrance is justified 
by every right, and invited by every prin- 
ciple of justice and generosity? Why 
not assist, at the cradle of independence, 
and connect yourselves with all those early 
associations of liberty and independence, 
which we all know are held-so dear by 
succeeding generations, instead of waiting 
to follow slowly the example of others, 
until our proceeding shall appear to re~ 
sult, rather from necessity, than choice. 

Let me ask the noble lords, if they can 
contemplateany course of events, by which 
the independence of these states can be 
finally prevented? Can any man ration- 
ally expect, that the government of Old 
Spain, situated as it now is, and as it must 
be, so long as it shall be occupied by a 
French army—and situated as it must be, 
long after that French army shall have 
retired, can be able to make efforts at all 
adequate to,the subjection of the inhabi- 
tants of those remote and boundless coun- 
tries, after they have once tasted the cup 
of liberty, and become conscious of their 
greatness? Can we suppose it possible, that 
the progress of civilization, and of every 
thing proudand great connected with it, in 
those countries, can be arrested ? As well 
might we expect the mighty rivers which 
are now flowing through that great con- 
tinent towards the ocean, to turn their 
course back to the snowy mountains, from 
whence they spring—As well might we 
expect, that the current of the gulf 
stream, should cease to carry the warm 
waters of the tropics forward towards its 
Northern shores, as suppose, that the full 
tide of civilization and independence can 
be prevented from extending itself from 
mountain to mountain and from shore to 
shore, of that New World. 

The time was, when Spain had the 
power to root up the vineyards of Mexico, 
that the inhabitants might rely on the mo« 
ther country for wine—the time was, when 
Old Spain could make it felony, to carry 
roads from the inland to the sea shore of 
that country, lest the inhabitants should 
have communications, which their Spanish 
rulers might not approve—the time was, 
when the commercial regulations of Old 
Spain, regulations imposed by ignorance, 
and carried into effect by cruelty, could 
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spread their withering influence over the 
regions I have described ; but those times, 
are gone by—never to return. The re- 
generation of that country must continue, 
and your Jordships are invited to assist in 
its perfection. 

My lords, when I state, that Ilook for- 
ward with confidence to the final accom- 
plishment of this great object, I do not 
mean to say, that there are not corres- 

nding dangers—if not, from the open 
Frstility of other countries, who (to use 
the expression of Mr. Secretary Canning, 
in the papers on the table) may unfortu- 
nately, “think differently” from this 
country upon this subject—if not, I say, 
from the open hostility of those states— 
from a war in disguise, not less to be 
dreaded; from the employment of those 
indirect and unholy means, which we 
know, fromexperience, the most legitimate 
governments do not disdain to employ, for 
the accomplishment of their objects. If 
these means should be resorted to, I do 
not say that the prospect of South Ame- 
rican Independence can be extinguished, 
but its progress may be retarded, dissen- 
tions may be excited, and their councils 
tay be embarrassed. It is to fortify them 
against such dangers, that I propose to 
induce your lordships, by the motion I 
have now to make, to give them, as far as 
you can, sanction and stability. My lords, 
I am confident, that it is not only the best 
course, as far as respects our own inter- 
ests ; but that it is also the fairest course, 
with respect to the other governments 
of Europe. We owe it to the govern- 
ments of the continent, fairly to let them 
see, not only that we claim the right, but 
that we mean to exercise it—leaving them, 
if they differ in opinion from us, to pur- 
sue their own course. I call upon your 
lordships to proclaim your opinion by your 
actions; convinced as I am, that a great 
revolution is taking place in the globe, 
to which the course of political events, 
the state of public opinion, and the pro- 
gress of all-conquering science, in assist- 
ting the energies of nature, are alike con- 
tributing, but with respect to which it 
belongs, in some degree, to this ceuntry, 
to determine, whether it shall be more 
or less slowly effected ; whether it shall 
take place under circumstances, more or 
less tainted with human passions and civil 
conflicts; in a word, whether it shall be 
in a ene more or less conducive to - 
immediate prosperity of this country, an 
of the cd vie a 
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Here, my lords, I should conclude, were 
I not obliged, before I sit down, to advert 
to one topic, which I have already stated 
to be the only one in the expressions em- 
ployed by the British minister, which re- 
quired explanation. I find, in the papers 
on the table, that the British government 
(in the minute of Mr. Canning’s conver- 
sation with the prince de Polignac) has 
not only disclaimed any desire to appro- 
priate to itself any portion of the Spanish 
colonies, but has also stated, that it has 
no intention to form any political con- 
nexion with them. My lords, I do not 
think, that we ought thus to have pre- 
judged the question, as to what may, or 
may not be the interest of this country 
to do, with regard to a connexion with 
South America; nor can I discover any 
reason, why this country should give to 
the government of France, any pledge 
as to any political line of conduct which 
it may, or may not, think it desirable to 
pursue. I hope I misunderstand the na- 
ture of this engagement, but it strikes 
me in this light, and I know that it has 
struck others in the same way ; for which 
reason, I am desirous of obtaining a dis- 
tinct explanation on the subject from the 
noble earl. I now beg leave to move— 
‘¢ That a loyal and dutiful address be pre- 
sented to his majesty, thanking him for 
the papers which he has been graciously 
coe to communicate to the House, re- 
ating to the present state of Mexico and 
South America, and to express our earnest 
hope that he may be enabled, without 
delay, to recognize the independence of 
such states as are actually become inde- 
pendent; and to establish that diplomatic 
correspondence with their respective go- 
vernments, which will afford the most ef- 
fectual security for his majesty’s subjects, 
and supply adequate means of cultivating 
those relations of amity and commerce, 
which cannot fail to prove alike beneficial 
to both countries.” 

The Earl of Liverpool began, by observ- 
ing, that he perfectly agreed in the general 
principles which the noble marquis had 
laid down on this important subject. If 
he felt an objection to any part .of the 
noble marquis’s speech, it was to that part 
in which, upon entering into detail, he had 
come to apply those principles which he 
seemed either not distinctly to understand, 
or not perfectly to accommodate to the 
purposes of his argument. He would first 
apply himself to clear away those parts in 
which there was no difference of opinion 
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between the noble marquis and himself. 
He would not follow the noble marquis 
through his minute details, as to the pre- 
cise amount of our exports to Spanish 
America, because he was prepared to 
admit, that no commerce could be more 
advautageous to this country, than the 
trade between Great Britain and Ame- 
rica, whether northern or southern, But, 
it appeared to him, that we did not suffi- 
ciently consider, when we talked of the 
ports of Mexico, Buenos Ayres, and 
others being now open to us, that we en- 
joyed a considerable commerce with those 
countries, at a time when it would appear 
from the Custom-house books, as if we 
had carried on no commerce with them at 
all. The reason was, that our commerce 
before had been circuitous and indirect, 
whereas now it was direct. A great deal 
of what we exported to the West-India 
colonies, went to other places; so that 
the fairest way of considering the ques- 
tion was with respect to the entire of 
America. The whole amount of our ex- 
ports averaged 45,000,000/. annually. Of 
this, 21,000,000/. wereconfined to Europe 
17,000,000/. to North and South America, 
and 5,000,000/. to the East Indies and the 
Cape of Good Hope. He entirely agreed 
with the noble marquis, that there ought 
to be no shackles imposed on commerce, 
and, eonsequently, thatit was awise policy 
to remove them gradually, as impediments 
to free trade. As for the re-conquest of 
the South American provinces by Spain, 
he held it to be just as chimerical and 
absurd a notion as the noble marquis 
himself did. 

And here he felt it necessary to recal 
their lordships attention to the true state 
of the relations between Spain and her 
colonies. It was universally anticipated, 
that, after the revolution which had taken 
place in 1808, the period could not be far 
distant, when the colonies would declare 
their independence. It was perfectly 
obvious, that sixteen or seventeen millions 
of inhabitants could not long be held in the 
thraldom exercised by Spain. The ques- 
tion, then, for Spain was, whether she 
would take example from our own case, 
and, by a wise relaxation of her system, 
still continue to retain them attached to 
the mother country ; or whether, refusing 
to bend to circumstances and to profit b 
experience she would aggravate the evil, 
until it should grow to atotal rupture. It 
was a subject of speculation with all men, 
whether she would take advantage of the 
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errors of others, or whether the pertinacity 
which belonged to that country, mixed up 
as it was with great virtues, would have 
the effect of confirming her in the opposite 
course. In the year 1808, when, in conse- 
quence of the most unparalleled aggression 
that had ever been made on the indepen- 
dence of any country, a general rising of 
the Spanish people against the French 
took plate, doubts had arisen, as to the 
policy which this country ought to pursue. 
There were some—and those were not the 
least lovers of well-regulated freedom, 
who thought that Spain ought to be en- 
couraged and supported in the struggle 
which she was then commencing, in the 
hope that Europe might be freed by her 
example. Others, again, thought that it 
would be best entirely to abandon Spain to 
herself, as it was hopeless to resist ; and 
that we ought to direct the whole of our 
efforts to the detaching of her colonies 
from the mother country. Their lordships 
need not be reminded, that the former 
policy was pursued, and that it had been 
completely successful. Thiscountry was 
bound, whatever line of policy she adopted 
to declare it openly ; and if their lordships 
would refer to the first speech from the 
throne, after that event, they would find, 
that the integrity of the Spanish domini- 
ons was then stated as the main object of 
this country ; and this policy had been 
applauded, eyen by some noble lords who 
were not in the habit of supporting the 
measures of his Majesty’s ministers. He 
mentioned this fact, to shew the principles 
on which our policy towards Spain, and 
her foreign dominions, had been bottomed 
from the beginning, and that, under the 
circumstances which then existed, any 
different line of proceeding would have 
been a contradiction to the understood 
feelings and conviction of the government 
and the legislature. When, indeed, in the 
progress of that struggle in Spain, revolu- 
tionary changes, or endeavours at a more 
liberal connexion, for he would not say 
whether all or any of the South American 
provinces at that time contemplated sepa- 
ration; perhaps the truth was, that some 
did act upon such a view, and others did 
not, the great object of the government 
of Great Britain was, touse her best efforts, 
and her mast active influence, to endeavour 
to convince the government of Spain, that 
the connection between her and her 
colonies could only be maintained on a 
more enlarged andliberal basis of connex- 
ion. - great Britain there presented 
3 
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itself but one direct, honest line of pro- 
ceeding, and that course, without devia- 
tion, she had pursued. We had at that 
period a growing commercial intercourse 
with the South American provinces. 
With the nature and extent of that inter- 
course Spain was acquainted, and to its 
continuance she never offered either 
refusal or interruption. From the year 
1810, throughout all the — vicissitudes 
of the struggle in Spain, from the moment 
the agitations in the South American do- 
minions began to -develop themselves 
whether the government of old Spain was 
vested in a supreme junta or a cortes, 
under the constitutional monarchy, or in 
the absolute king,—in all those succes- 
sions, it was the unremitting endeavour of 
Great Britain to press upon all the offer of 
her mediation, withthe view of continuing, 
on liberal and enlarged principles, suited 
to the spirit of the times, the connexion 
between Spain and her South American 
colonies. From the year 1810, to the 
treaty of Paris, no matter the character or 
the form of the Spanish government, such 
was the duty and the sound policy, and 
from duty sound policy could never be 
separated, which governed the conduct of 
his Majesty’s ministers. - But though on 
this great point Great Britain did not 
cease to solicit the attention of Spain, yet 
by none of those who administered the 
affairs of Spain, was the offer listened to, 
indeed all, whether juntas, cortes, restor- 
‘ed monarchy, constitutional system, or 
absolute king, uniformly declined, .or 
evaded the proffered mediation. And he 
must here observe, what was:‘most impor- 
tant in the consideration of this question, 
that the pertinacity to decline such media- 


tion (and it was perhaps, to be attributed | 


to those motives which ordinarily swayed 
human conduct) was the more striking as 
the system of government in old Spain 
‘assumed a constitutional character. 

Thus stood the question until the meet- 
ing of the cungress at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
‘At that period, the British minister at the 
‘congress renewed the offer of mediation, 
with the knowledge, and under the sanc- 
tion, of the other powers. Spain again 
evaded ; and whether to gain time, or for 
‘whatever other purpose, he would not say, 


“the offer was-not accepted. After these | 


repeated and unsuccessful . efforts, in 
‘which this country consulted both her 
duty and the soundest policy, the obliga- 
tion devolved upon the government, of 
attending to our. essential interests—io 
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interests which were not opposed to duty, — 
but which comprehended the enlarged con- 
sideration of what was due to ourselves and 
to the world. Thenoblemarquis, inurging 
the propriety of an immediate acknowledg- 
ment of the South American provinces 
seemed to have forgotten—at least he had 
over-looked—that most material part of the 
question; namely, what was our actual 
relation with those provinces, how we were 
situated with respect to them: and what 
we had done, In the year 1822, before 
a noble friend of his, now no more, de- 
parted for Verona, he had prepared in- 
structions which were afterwards given to 
the noble duke who succeeded him. But, 
before these instructions were all prepared, 
the government had taken their line. 
They had submitted to parliament an act 
which received the royal assent, and which 
were tothe extent of acknowledging the de 
Jacto independent provinces. What was 
it that was then done? If their lordships 
would look to the 3rd of the king, chapter 
43, they would perceive, that it gave to 
all those provinces the rights of indepen- 
dent states under the navigation act, at the 
same time re-aflirming the general prin- 
ciple, that all commerce with Asia, 
Africa, and America, must be carried on 
in British ships. We had thus establish- 
ed a free intercourse with those states as 
independent states ; and from that time it 
was a complete free trade with that coun- 
try. Nor did we conceal, either from 
Spain or from the other powers of Eu- 
rope, the nature or character of that act. 
The duke of Wellington, on the part of 
his majesty, explained the measure to all 
those states, accompanied by a communi- 
cation, that it was the intention of his ma- 
jesty’s government to follow up that pro- 
ceeding by other steps. Accordingly from 


that time, the independence of those 
| states was practically acknowledged, and 





we were not only enjoying the benefit of 
a free commerce with them, but they also 
had granted to them reciprocal benefits, 
by the enactment which he had just men- 
tioned. -In the month of September in 
that year, as appeared by a letter from 
Mr. Secretary Canning, our intention of 
sending consuls to the different provinces 
was announced. He was most ready to 
acknowledge, that after what had passed 
at Verona, an interval of delay. occurred 
_in-respect to the sending away these con- 
suls. Jt was felt by his majesty’s minis- 


| ters, that it- would be more consistent and 


generous to suspend the execution of 
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their intentions on that subject, under ex- 
isting circumstances, rather than despatch 
them during the heat of that contest in 
which France and Spain were about to 
be engaged. It was that consideration 
‘alone that induced the delay that in- 
tervened. 

He came next to the most important 
period in the history of these transactions. 
He meant that period when the French 
arms were successful in Spain, and the 
sovereign of that country was reinstated 
in absolute power. Immediately after 
that event, his majesty’s government did 
not allow any time to elapse before it put 
the French government in full and undis- 
guised possession of its views and deter- 
mination, relative to the South American 
states. Taking into consideration the 
recognition of their flag, ade facto ac- 
knowledgment of independence, followed 
up by the appointment of consuls, the 
British government, having no interest or 
inclination to concealment, determined to 
take a further step, which, as it regarded 
the situation of the South American 
states, was worth a thousand declarations 
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| itself into this—what remained to be done? 
; The noble — has said, “make a 
, formal acknowledgment of independence.” 
To that he would answer—to whom 
should that formal acknowledgment be 
made? What power possessed the right 
of making such a recognition, but the 
power that previously possessed the sove- 
reignty over those states? In the rela- 
tion in which Great Britain or any other 
foreign power stood, she neither possess- 
ed the right to acknowledge, nor the right 
_to dispute that independence. But, then 
it was objected, that, under our relations 
with these states, we ought not to have 

so long abstained from opening a diplo- 
| matic intercourse with the South Ame- 
‘rican governments. He should proceed 
| then to a consideration of that objection ; 
'and, in the first place, he would say, that 
_if there was any exertion of the preroga- 
| tive, which ought to be committed more ex- 
_clusively to the discretion of the Crown— 
| thatif there was any act of government that 
|more especially and peculiarly devolved 
| upon the executive—it was that of de- 
| ciding at what period it would be proper 





or acknowledgments of independence. | to open a diplomatic intercourse with fo- 
He knew it had been said, that the inten- | reign states. He did not deny, that, if 
tion of the powers of Europe respecting | parliament had reasons to believe that any 
the South American states, had been apathy, or indisposition to discharge what 
changed, in consequence of the speech of was due tu the public interest, was dis- 
the president of the United Statesof Ame- | coverable in the conduct of the advisers 
rica. What effect that speech might have of the Crown, under such circumstances 
had, it was not for him to say ; but, what- \it was the duty of their lordships to inter- 
ever its effect might have been, he felt it | pose. But, with the documents on their 
but justice to the king’s ministers to de- | lordships’ table—with the whole conduct 
clare, that weeks before that speech | of the British government before them— 
reached Europe, it had been distinctly | with the nature of our existing relations 
communicated by them to the government | with the South American States—was 
of France, that, without interfering with | there, he asked with confidence any indi- 
the rights of Spain, Great Britain could | cation of abstinence, or of indisposition, 
not see with indifference any foreign | discoverable on the part of the king’s go- 
power interfere in the struggle between | vernment? Their lordships would: feel 
that country and the South American | that there might exist a thousand reasons 
states. Was not such a declaration dis- | why the opening a diplomatic intercourse 


tinct and prompt, and, as he had before 
said, worth a thousand official declarations 
and acknowledgments? But, was that 
all? Let their lordships look at the pa- 
pers on their table, and say, whether such 
a declaration followed up by the abjura- 
tion of France, as to any such intended 
interference, was not a full discharge of 
every duty that this government owed to 
itself, and to those principles. of honour, 
justice, and good faith which uniformly 
governed her policy. 

Such, then, was our situation ; and the 
next question for consideration resolved 


‘might be considered a question of such 
delicacy, as to place a government under 
the necessity of proceeding with great 
caution. But he wished the House to 
believe that he had no desire to conceal 
the acts of his majesty’s government 
under any such secret motives or views; 
and that admission led him to the discus- 
sion of principles, not only in which he 
and the noble marquis agreed, but in 
which they differed, and indeed to that 
part of the noble marquis’s speech, in 
which it appeared to him that .he had 
rather misapplied those principles. 
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With regard to the question of the re- | which a declaration of independence 
cognition of independence, they both | could afford to either or to both?—Did 
agreed, that it was to be considered on | the abstinence of Great Britain on that 
two grounds; the first of right, the se- | point, under her existing relations with 
cond of eee That where no right | those states, demonstrate any ill-will, or 


existed, there could be no expediency, | even the absence of any good disposition, 
was an inference in which they both , towards their interests or prosperity? He 
— He had no difficulty in declaring | would appeal with confidence to any Co- 
what had been his conviction, during the lombian, Chilian, Mexican, or Peruvian; 
= that the struggle had been going on, | to say whefher they believed, in their 

tween Spain and the South American | judgments, that there existed any luke- 
provinces—that there could be no right, | warmness or indisposition on the part of 
while the contest was actually going on. | the British government? He would ask 
He knew that our own history proved that | them, whether they believed, that the ap- 
other powers of Europe had acted to- | pointment of a minister plenipotentiary, 
wards us under a very different impression. | or a mere declaration of recognition; 
He was aware of the conduct which the | could be as satisfactory to them as the 
whole House of Bourbon had adopted, in | unqualified, undisguised avowal of Great 
the struggle between Great Britain and | Britain, that she would never consent to 
her North American colonies. It was no- | the inteference of any third power, and 
torious, that, while our armies were in | France recording an abjuration of such 
the field (no matter what was the justice | an avowal. When it was a question of 
or policy of that contest), those powers | the good will and friendly disposition of 
cut the cord of connexion, and, not sa- | Great Britain towards the South Ameri- 
tisfied with merely acknowledging, assist- | cans, he would repeat, that such an 
ed the ancient colonies in effecting their | avowal was worth the appointment of a 
separation from the parent state. God | thousand ambassadors. After such proofs 
forbid that, under any circumstances, | of the feelings of his Majesty’s govern- 
Great Britain should teel disposed to| ment on that question, he would not 
follow such an example! The question | pledge himself to any distinct line which 
ought to be—Was the contest going on? | the Crown, in the unfettered exercise of 
He for one could not reconcile it to his | its prerogative, might adopt. The docu- 
mind to take any such step, so long as | ments on the table recorded their deter- 
the struggle in arms continued undecided. | mination to be parties to no congress 
And, while he made that declaration, he | having for its object such a discussion. 
meant that it should be a bona fide con- | Parliament would, he was persuaded, give 
test.—But, independent of the principle | due weight to the previous conduct of his 
of a positive and absolute contest in arms, | majesty’s government, and leave to their 
there might arise another question, from | time and determination the exercise of a 
the existence of a very considerable por- | wise discretion. If it was possible to 
tion of the population being desirous of a | obtain the desired acknowledgment from 
reconciliation with the mother country. | Spain herself, their lordships would admit 
He mentioned that case hypothetically ; | that, with reference to the future benefits 
but as it had no application to existing | of the South American states, protecting 
circumstances, he should abstain from ar- | them as it would from all the consequent 
guing upon it. Assuming, then, that | hazards to which a doubtful title might ex- 
there existed no contest in arms, and that | pose them, such an accomplishment, even 
the general. opinion of the great body of | in that view alone, would be a material 


the population was in favour of the new | object. Considering, besides, the nature. 


order of things, there could be no ques- | of our connexion with Spain, the charac+ 
tion, that the right was, under such cir- | ter of that eventful struggle in which, 
cumstances, positive and absolute. conjointly with that country, we had been 

That naturally led him to the consider- | so long engaged, the handsome, the gen+ 
ation of the expediency of such a pro- | tleman-like course, would be, to give to 
ceeding. And here he had first to put) Spain the opportunity of taking the lead 
the following question to those who dwelt | in that recognition. He knew he might 
upon the expediency of immediately | be told, that we had already given Spain 
making such a recognition:—Did or did | that opportunity, and that she had not 
not Great Britain and the states of South | availed herself of it. But, it would be 
America actually enjoy all the advantages | recollected that, we were approaehing a 
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new crisis. We stated, in the documents | 
on the table, openly, that we would not | 
delay taking such steps as our essential | 
interests demanded ; but that, considering | 
all that had passed, we were most anxious | 
to give out aid, in enabling Spain to avail | 
itself of the grace and advantage of lead- | 
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offers of mediation to the one—our de facto 
acknowledgment of the independence of 
the other. He had shewn, that as these 
efforts were unavailing, we had declared 
to the world our determination to attend 
to those essential interests which the situa- 
tion of things demanded: and that we 


ing the way, and in so doing eventually | were now in a state of progress to that 


consulting her best interests. 


By | accomplishment which was the object of 


acting upon views of such evidently sound | both sides of their lordships’ House. We 
policy, no man could contend that any | had declared to the colonies, and to the 


substantial interest of Great Britain had 
in any degree been compromised. With 
respect to the forms of government which 
these states might assume, for his own 
part he was contented with the forms 
which the people of those countries liked 
themselves. He undoubtedly had his 
preference ; but he should never dispute 
upon abstract considerations, provided 
they were governments capable of main- 
taining the relations of peace and amity 
with foreign states. But, it was most 
natural, before the ultimate measure 
was adopted in this country, to feel anx- 
ious to ascertain the actual situation and 
condition of those new governments—to 
see whether they afforded the necessary 
grounds of confidence in their capability 
of upholding and maintaining inter-na- 
tional relations. In the ordinary course 
of things, such would be considered not 
a very unreasonable course of proceeding, 
before any new connexions were estab- 
lished. Acting under such a sense of 
duty, commissioners and consuls had 
been despatched by his maiesty’s govern- 
mient to those different states. And, was 
it not most advisable, before we took any 
ulterior step, to wait for the information 
which it would be the duty of these func- 
tionaries tocommunicate? Some months 
must yet elapse before that information 
could be obtained. Under these conside- 
rations, therefore, he would ask whether 
the. executive government had so con- 
ducted itself—whether it had proved itself 
s0 wrong in its views, and so injudicious 
in its policy—as to justify parliament in 
taking out of the hands of the Crown 
the exercise of its undoubted preroga- 
tive. 

These were the grounds on which he 
put the question to the consideration of 
their lordships. He had stated, without 
reserve, every feeling by which the 
British government was influenced. He 
had: traced, consecutively, the line of pro- 
ceeding we had adopted towards old 
Spain and her colonies—our fruitless 














nations of Europe, that it was our unequi- 
vocal determination not to allow the 
South American states to be trampled 
upon by any confederacy, however formid- 
able ; and that as we had maintained, 
heretofore, an unfettered discretion on 
our conduct as to the past, we would per- 
severe in maintaining it, in what yet re- 
mained to be accomplished. It seemed 
that the noble marquis had interpreted 
the paragraph in Mr. Canning’s decla- 
ration to the prince de Polignae, which 
referred to our disavowing any political 
connexion with the South American States, 
as if we had bound ourselves for ever 
against any connexion with those countries. 
No such méaning attached to that para- 
graph. It was merely an exposition, un- 
der the existing circumstances, of our mo- 
tives, calculated to disarm any jealousy 
that might exist, as to the feelings by 
which we were actuated. It was done 
with the view of precluding the possibility 
of any misconception or suspicion, as to 
our real objects at that particular mo- 
ment. But, with respect to other cir- 
cumstances, it left Great Britain as free 
to establish relations with those states, in 
as full a manner as with any other foreign 
power in Europe. One word as to 
another question of the noble marquis, 
respecting the knowledge we possessed as 
to the intentions of the other powers of 
Europe to take this question into conside- 
ration at an assembled congress. He did 
not know whether those powers enter- 
tained any such intention, and he believed 
they did not themselves know whether 
they would or would not ; but of this he 
was certain, that to such an intention 
Great Britain would never be a party. 
Under these circumstances, he begged 
leave to move, that after the word ‘ that” 
in the address moved by the noble mars 
quis, all the other words be omitted, and 
that in their place should be substituted, 
«« This House gratefully acknowledges his 
Majesty’s goodness in directing the papers 
to be laid before this House, and the 
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House feels great satisfaction in the assu- 
rance given by their perusal, that his Ma- 
jesty’s government will continue, in the 
further progress of this important ques- 
tion, the exercise of those firm, mode- 
rate, and prudent measures, which have 
contributed tothe glory and best inte- 
rests of the British nation.” 

Lord LEllenborough said, he thought 
that no noble lord could have heard the 
arguments and statements of the noble 
earl who had just sat down, without feel- 
ing that the question between his noble 
friend who had opened the debate and 
that noble earl was of a more extended 
nature than the noble earl seemed to think 
it; and that if the address of the noble 
marquis was not agreed to, it was plain 
that there was no security that the recog- 
nition of South American independence 
would not be postponed, in the way it had 
hitherto been, for an indefinite length of 
time. The question was not whether we 
should now recognize the independence 
of colonies separated from Spain, but 
whether we should recognize colonies once 
belonging to Spain, Spain being now in 
the power of France. The whole course 
of the recent conduct of France showed 
that she was anxious to seize the first op- 
comenee of regaining her ascendancy in 
Europe by renewing the principles of the 
family compact ; and satisfied he was that 
those states would be attacked by France, 
in the name of Spain. Who that had at- 
tended to late events could attach the 
smallest credit to the denial on thepart of 
France, that such washer object? If his 
majesty’s ministers were so blind to the 
views of France and of the confederated 
powers of Europe, he could only deplore 
that blindness, and trust that the House 
would take a clearer view of the designs 
of France and the interests of this country, 
by adopting the motion of his noble friend. 
Whilst this country was engaged with 


Spain in repelling that attack which the | 


noble earl (forgetting the attack of last 
year) stigmatized as the most atrocious 
that had ever taken place, it might have 
been necessary, when we were fighting 
side by side with Spain, to say that the 
integrity of the Spanish monarchy was 
our first object; but that necessity no 
longer existed, when the attack was re- 
pelled, and that monarchy was out of 
danger from the enemy. The consolida- 
tion of the connexion of the colonies of 
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he feared that South America would not 
forget, though he would wish to endeavour 
to make her forget, our foreign enlistment 
bill, which under the name, and with the 
real appearance ofneutrality, was decidedly 
hostile to South America and mare to 
Spain. As far as could be done by law, 
our assistance was withdrawn, and South 
America was left to struggle alone ; but, 
thank Heaven, he believed there was no 
man base enough to put that act intoforce, 
and therefore it had remained a dead letter, 
and of no avail, The soldiers and sailors 
of England, in spite of that bad law, had, 
by acting in the fleets and armies of the 
provinces, established that friendly feeling 
towards thiscountry, which the legislature, 
and above allhismajesty’s ministers, would 
have prevented. If he had not heard the 
early part of the speech of the noble earl, 
he must have doubted whether the noble 
earl entertained the opinion which it seemed 
he did entertain of the importance of the 
commerce between this country and South 
America. It seemed, according to the 
noble earl, that every thing practical had 
been done; and that the only question 
now was, merely the opening of a diplo- 
matic intercourse—a thing which the 
noble earl thought trivial; but, how was 
it that throughout the papers on the table 
it appeared to be of the utmost impor- 
tance, and more particularly to the minis- 
ter of France. The noble earl spoke of 
the other contests in which Spain had 
been engaged; but, every other contest 
appeared to be obliterated from the mind 
of Spain by this last contest, in which she 
had been crushed by France. It was in 
vain that the interests of Spain had been 
mentioned, either inthe negotiations which 
those papers described, or in the address 
of the noble earl. He could not recog- 
nize the power of Spain in any of these 
transactions, because, look where he would 
—whether at Cadiz, at Burgos, at Pam- 
peluna, or at Barcelona, in every part of 


_ the territory he saw French troops alone 





in possession. The praise of their mode- 
ration was not the least part of the dan- 
ger. He feared nothing so much, in the 
issue of the Spanish affairs, as that affected 
moderation in the French, which was con- 
nected with measures of essential violence. 
He was alarmed at seeing them tuke the 
safest and shortest road to the possession 
of territorial power. He was alarmed 
when he saw the French prince who 


Spain with the mother country was, in | headed that army, and whose conduct 
1818, not our sole object ; but if it were, | certainly justified the praises of the noble 
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earl opposite, acting, together with his 
troops, with a degree of prudence, mode- 
ration, and forbearance, not only unknown 
to them ia the generally understood con- 
duct of the French army, but totally in- 
consistent with the conduct of any army 
of any country under similar circum- 
stances. He dreaded to see the indepen- 
dence of sovereign states struck down, 
without irritation to the feelings of any 
considerable party: he dreaded this pre- 
cedent of the acquisition of great territorial 
and[political power, without exciting feel- 
ings of alarm or jealousy in any other 
government. He knew of nothing so 
terrific in the history of all that had gone 
before, as the French nation taking pos- 
session of the power and resources of 
Spain, with the heart and feelings of the 
invaded country apparently on their side. 
The designs of the confederacy which 
had been formed against the liberties of 
mankind were the more to be dreaded, 
as they were not so much directed towards 
territorial aggrandizement, as towards the 
general subjection of the minds of men. 
The success of one member of the con- 
federacy, instead of exciting the jealousy 
of the-other states, seemed to be viewed 
only as an additional means of promoting 
the common object of putting down the 
‘principles of popular government. It was 
against these principles that the designs 
-of that confederacy were peculiarly direct- 
ed; they could not, therefore, but be 
most hostile to this country, the nature 
of whose constitution was so utterly in- 
consistent with the principles. on which 
their combination was founded. It was 
not a few violent speeches or invectives 
uttered in parliament which excited the 
hostile feeling of the alliance towards this 
‘country. It was the bright example which 
our free constitution held out to all Eu- 
rope, that constituted the real ground of 
their hostility.: In the eyes of that con- 
federacy, our free constitution was. a 
standing nuisance, which they were anx- 
ious to put down whenever they might 
possess the power. While our constitu- 
tion existed, the whole edifice which their 
despotism had raised, was threatened with 
“destruction. When he saw the allied 
~powers ready to pour.forth their whole 
-military force to aid in the subjugation of 
-every state which might be the object of 
‘their hostility, he must acquiesce in the 
policy of our not neglecting every oppor- 
tunity.of making a friend. South Ame- 
“rica was a country possessing, in every 
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point of view, the strongest interest, and 
opening the prospect of the greatest ad~ 
vantages to this country. Her mountains 
and her plains, her noble rivers and her 
fertile valleys, excited the strongest emo~ 
tions of admiration for the beautiful works 
of nature, and the unbounded beneficence 
of the Creator. The prospect of every 
thing which was most liberal and enlight- 
ened in government, in arts, and in morals, 
was opened among a people fresh and 
strong in the possession of free institu- 
tions. Even the power of steam seemed 
to be discovered at the most favourable 
moment for giving facilities to the navi- 
gation of their rivers, and the working 
of their precious mines. South America 
seemed destined, by a chain of circum- 
stances concurring with her almost bound- 
less resources, to carry to the greatest 
possible extent the civilization and happi- 
ness of mankind. When he beheld this 
cheering and magnificent prospect, he 
could not confine his views.to any petty 
advantages of trade.. What he wanted to 
gain was the hearts of the people. He 
trusted that their lordships, instead of 
hesitating ard delaying with his majesty’s 
ministers, and contenting themselves with 
a paltry nomination of consuls, would 
come forward as the constitutional ad- 
visers of the Crown, .and confer upon the 
country the advantages to be derived from 
a recognition of the independence of South 
America, not with the cold, calculating 
feeling of ministers, but with the warm- 
hearted and sympathetic feelings .which 
became the legislature of a great and ge- 
nerous nation. 

Lord Calthorpe thought that, looking 
to the language of the papers which had 
been laid upon the table, there was suffi- 
cient ground for placing confidence in the 
delarations of his majesty’s ministers. He 
could not help thinking, however, that 
this country would be justified hereafter 
in feeling the utmost jealousy in co-operat- 
ing with the measures of any foreign 
European power. He could not forget 
that the French government had engaged 
last year in an enterprise, which every 
man, whether he approved or disapproved 
of the Spanish constitution, concurred in 
deprecating. He was ready to admit, 
that the invasion of Spain had been car- 
ried on in a spirit of moderation and for- 
bearance, and that the illustrious leader 
of the French armies had, in his treat- 
ment of the people .of Spain, conducted 
himself in a manner. which reflected the 
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highest credit upon his name. Yet that 
very moderation was of itself alarming, 
because it was clear that, before they en- 
tered Spain, they were ignorant of the 
nature and character of the power which 
they went to support. They found, in- 
stead of a wise and orderly government, 
that they were called upon to reinstate 
@ party, actuated by a blind, ferocious, 
intolerant spirit of bigotry ; so that the 
French were obliged to act as mediators 
between the two factions, of whose divi- 
sions, before they entered Spain, they had 
not heard any thing. He was persuaded, 
however, that if this country had exerted 
her moral influence at an early period of 
the negotiations at Verona, the French 
aggression on Spain would never have 
taken place. The issue of this contest 
had fostered the disposition of France to 
_ interfere with the independence of foreign 
nations into a greater and more mischiev- 
ous activity. The pretended object of 
France was, to tranquillize Spain; but 
that object was so far from having been ac- 
complished, that that unfortunate country 
was now in a more distracted condition 
than ever. The papers which had been laid 
on the table proved conclusively, that 
France was influenced by a spirit of inter- 
ference with the rights of independent 
nations. Under the present circumstances, 
however, he felt that he should be want- 
ing in the confidence which he thought 
due to the declarations of his majesty’s 
ministers, if he hesitated to commit to 
them the issue of the arrangements with 
respect to the South American colonies. 
He thought that a reasonable degree of 
delay might justly be observed in recog- 
nizing the independence of those colonies. 
If we were somewhat slow in granting 
a full recognition of their independence, 
the very delay would be an earnest that, 
when once their independence was ac- 
knowledged, it would not be a vain, illu- 
sory recognition, but one which would 
fully guarantee their freedom, their hap- 
piness, and their commercial prosperity. 
The noble lord concluded by declaring 
his resolution to vote for the amendment 
which had been moved by the noble earl 
at the head of his majesty’s government. 
The Earl of Roseberry said, he rose 
merely to declare, that it was his inten- 
tion to support the original motion, not 
from any doubt of the sincerity of his ma- 
jesty’s government to carry into effect the 
complete recognition of the South Ame- 
rican states, but from being persuaded 


that a strong expression, on the part of 
the parliament of this country, of their 
deliberate opinion on this question, would 
furnish the best aid to the government 
in their negotiations, and be the means 
of removing whatever impediment might 
at present exist, in the way of a speedy 
and satisfactory adjustment of it. 

The Marquis of Lansdown briefly re- 
plied. He contended, that the noble 
earl opposite bad not urged a single rea- 
son which could justify his majesty’s gor 
vernment in delaying the recognition of the 
independence of South America, beyond 
that which was founded on the prospect 
of Spain shortly acknowledging the inde- 
pendence of her colonies. Now, whether 
the noble earl opposite regarded Spain as 
an independent state, free from the 
shackles and control of France, or whe- 
ther he regarded her, as she really was, 
the degraded and debased dependent of 
the French monarchy, he would at once 
withdraw his motion, if the noble earl, 
or any oneof his majesty’s ministers, would 
lay his hand on his heart and say, that 
he thought Spain would, in a short time 
acknowledge the independence of her co- 
lonies. They all knew what the Spanish 
government had been, and continued to be; 
they all knew the reluctance which Spain 
had formerly shown in recognising the in- 
dependence of Holland. If the noble 
earl waited until the independence of 
South America was recognised by Spain, 
it would never fall to his lot to acknow- 
ledge their independence—that glory 
would devolve to some ingenious and elo- 
quent statesman yet unborn, who might 
fill the noble lord’s place. Feeling, as he 
did, a deep interest in the independence 
and immediate prosperity of the South 
American states, and believing that their 
welfare was intimately connected with the 
prosperity of this country and of the 
world, he thought that the recognition 
of their independence ought not to be 
delayed for a single month, or week, or 
day. The noble earl had spoken of the 
establishment of diplomatic relations as a 
mere form; but he could not but be 
aware, that, in the eyes of civilized Eu- 
rope, the greatest importance was attach- 
ed to those forms. The complete recog- 
nition of the independence of the United 
States, by the opening of diplomatic re- 
lations on the part of this country, had 
given to those States, in the eyes of Eu- 
rope, an importaace which, until that 





measure was adopted, they had not ac- 
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quired. ‘With the independence of South 
America were connected the happiness, 
prosperity, and greatness of Europe and 
of the world. The march of civilization, 
science, and improvement, could not ad- 
vance in the other hemisphere without 
reacting on Europe, and without strength- 
ening the resourcés of our own country 
in proportion as we cultivated a closer re- 
lation with those rising States. Above 
all, it afforded the best prospect, and the 
most extensive resources, for arresting 
one of the most formidable combinations, 
which, since the tyranny of Bonaparte, 
had ever been formed against the liberties 
of mankind. 

The House divided: For the Marquis 
of Lansdown’s motion 34; Against it 95; 
Majority 61. The Earl of Liverpool’s 
amendment was then put and agreed to. 
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Monday, March 15. 

DIsTILLERIES—PETITION OF RECTI- 
FIERS TO CONVERT Rum INTO Gin.] 
Mr. Hume presented a petition from cer- 
tain individuals, rectifiers of British spirits, 
in and near the city of London. They 
represented, ‘* That they had invested 
a large capital in the purchase of works 
near London, for the rectification of spi- 
rits; and stated, that notwithstanding it 
was declared by law that no distiller should 


~ be also a rectifier, a great many distillers 


were at this time rectifiers; that about six 
of the large distillers regulated the markets 
and prices in London; and that those indi- 
viduals were also distillers.” Now, he could 
not take upon himself to vouch for the 
truth of these several allegations, but their 
matter was of extreme importance, and 
well worthy the attention of the House. 
The petitioners further represented, that 
those large distillers used stills of the ca- 
pacity of.3,000 gallons and upwards ; and 
could effect, therefore, a very serious 
operation, at all times, on the market ; 
the rectifiers not being able to obtain 
supplies of spirits from the. distillers as 
they wanted them, if the distillers chose 
to.withhold; and the distillers assign- 
ing. no reason for the defect of supply. 
The petitioners prayed, that in justice to 
themselves and to the trade generally, the 
House would appoint a committee to in- 
quire into the expediency of licensing 
stills of smaller dimensions than were at 
present allowed ;' by which means the mo- 
nopoly complained of would be defeated, 
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and the inconveniences at present experi- 
enced would be prevented. They also 
prayed a permission to distil British spi- 
rit from rum, the produce of our West 
India colonies—a measure which, while it 
would be of great benefit to the West- 
Indies, would rescue the freedom of their 
own trade from the hands of six principal 
distillers. Now, it was not possible for 
him to vouch for the truth ofall these alle- 
gations; but he had been assured by a 
professional man, that he should be able 
to prove every one of them at the bar of 
that House. It really seemed to him, 
that, if it had been thought proper to per- 
mit in Scotland and Ireland a reduction 
in the size of stills, it might be expedient 
to consider whether the same permission 
should not be extended to England. The 
other proposition about the relief to be 
derived by the West-India colonies, ‘from 
permitting the distillation of British spi- 
rits from rum, was one of extreme ime 
portance. If rum was now almost a drug 
in our markets, such a scheme seemed to 
offer a great chance of increased consump- 
tion. 

Mr. Ellice said, he wished to call the 
particular attention of the chancellor of 
the Exchequer to the statements of the 
petition. It was most important, as far 
as regarded relief to the West Indies. 
The right hon. gentleman had stated the 
intention of government to reduce the 
duty on rum by 134d. per gallon; but 
that reduction would be of little consider- 
ation, unless the rectifiers were allowed 
to convert rum into gin. It was stated, 
that there existed a menopoly which 
worked great injustice, particularly to the 
rectifiers, who were obliged to look to the 
English distiller for a supply of the ma- 
terial which they worked. The price of 
English spirits stood at 4s. 8d. the gallon; 
that of West-India spirits, stood at ls. 6d. 
Now, he would wish to know on which of 
those principles of free trade, of which 
they had lately. heard so much, was it 
that the commodity of a West-India 
planter was so much reduced, in com- 
parison with the article of the British dis- 
tiller? He could not see why the con- 
sumer of | West-India _ spirits should 
not have the benefit of a cheap arti- 
cle, and the West-India planter the relief 
which would follow from an increased 
consumption. With respect to the ques- 
tion of revenue, he was satisfied that the 
planters would be contented with even 
half a proposed remission of duty, if 
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the rectifiers were allowed to rectify rum 
as well as English spirits. 

Mr. Benett, of Wiltshire, conceived 
that to allow the rectifying of West-India 
spirits, as proposed by the petitioners, 
would be extremely injurious to the 
growers of barley, and generally to the 
landed interest of England. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that if any case had 
been laid in this petition for the appoint- 
ment of a committee, not only would he 
himself have been friendly to such a mea- 
sure, but that respectable body, the malt- 
distillers, would have entertained, he was 
sure, no sort of objection to it. With all 
his high opinion of the public services of 
his hon. friend (Mr. Hume), and his con- 
viction that, generally speaking, his hon. 
friend, had proved to be in the right when 
error was most strongly imputed to him, 
he did think that his hon. friend would 
experience the value of his own declara- 
tion, that he would not be answerable for 
the truth of the allegations in this peti- 
tion. Last week he (Mr. S.) had 
happened to see the name which stood at 
the head of the subscribers to this peti- 
tion; and he had then been told, by a 
member of the House, that the true rea- 
son of that person’s inability to obtain 
spirits from the distillers was, not that 
they would supply the rectifiers, but that 
the credit of the individual himself was 
not such as to induce them todeal withhim. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


ABOLITION OF SLAVERY.] Numerous 
petitions were presented, praying for the 
Abolition of Negro Slavery. On presenting 
one from the city of Norwich, 

Mr. W. Smith said, that in justice to 
his constituents, nearly all of whom had 
signed this petition, he could not avoid 
making one or two remarks upon the lan- 
guage held in the papers which had come 
from the West Indies. It had been stated 
in some of these, that the whole of the 
measures introduced on this subject had 
originated with a wild, mad-headed, fa- 
natical party in this country. If the ad- 
vocates for the measures alluded tg were 
such a party, he was happy in being one 
of their number. Whether his majesty’s 
ministers had voluntarily supported those 
measures, or been driven to them by this 
wild and fanatical party, he would not 
say ; but most certainly their conduct was 
praiseworthy in what they had done. The 
hon. member next condemned the lan- 
guage held on this subject at some pa- 
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rochial meetings in Jamaica, and added; 
that if his majesty’s ministers had for- 
borne to notice it, it must have been 
from motives of pity and contempt to- 
wards the parties using it. 

Mr. Watson Taylor said, he could not 
approve the manner in which some of 
these petitions for the abolition of slavery 
were got up. In his own country, 
itinerant adventurers had come down with 
petitions ready prepared. He would not 
say by whom those parties were sent, but 
certainly their conduct was far from being 
praise-worthy. They addressed them- 
selves to the passions of the people on the 
subject of negro slavery, rather than to 
reason. The poor artisan, mechanic, and 
peasant, were asked, whether they ob- 
jected to seeing persons in_ perpetual 
slavery; and on answering, of course, in 
the affirmative, they were requested to 
sign the petitions presented to them. He 
could not think this a fair way of collect- 
ing the opinions of the public on this im- 
portant subject. 

Mr. Grey Bennet defended the con- 
duct of those who had made themselves 
active on this occasion, and contended, 
that some of the wisest and most humane 
men in the country were amongst the 
number of those who were favourable to 
the abolition of slavery. He was surprised 
tofind hon. members so hostileto the exer- 
cise of the right of petition. He thought 
there must be something bad in the sys- 
tem, when gentlemen were so afraid of 
having it inquired into. 

Mr. Watson Taylor said, he had not 
intended to make any objection to the 
right of petitioning, which he had always 
considered as amongst the most valuable 
privileges of the people. It was the abuse, 
and not the use of the right, to which he 
objected. He did not mean to impugn 
the motives of those who were adverse to 
the principle of negroe slavery ; but he 
could not approve of the means which 
had been resorted to for getting up the 
petitions on the subject. 

Mr. Secretary Peel earnestly entreated 
gentlemen not to anticipate a discussion 
on this important question, which must 
come on in the regular course in the 
next twenty-four hours. He hoped that 
hon. members would rather wait until the 
had heard the statement of which his 
right hon. friend (Mr. Canning) had 


given notice, respecting it, and which 


stood for to-morrow. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 
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. Beer anp Marr Durises—Mope oF 
CoLLEcTING THEM SEPARATELY.] Mr. 
Maberly rose, pursuant to the notice he 
had given, to submit his motion on the 
subject of the inequality of the duties paid 
by different classes of the public on Beer 
and Malt. He began by observing, that 
when the subject was before the House on 
a former occasion, but little had been said 
upon it, and he believed it was one which 
was not well understood. It was, how- 
ever, as he viewed it, very simple, and 
rested upon the principles, whether one 
class of his majesty’s subjects should be 
taxed higher than the others, and whether 
the persons taxing should reap all the be- 
nefit of this inequality. As there were 
various acts of parliament connected 
with the subject of the beer and malt du- 


- ties, he did not think it expedient to enter 


into the question in all its ramifications. 
He would, therefore, confine himself 
solely to one branch of it; namely, the 
interests of the parties taxed, and the in- 
equality of the mode of taxation. In or- 
der that he might not be misunderstood, 
he would now state the nature of the mo- 
tion with which he should conclude. He 
would move “ That a Select Committee 
be appointed, to inquire into the present 
mode of taxing malt and beer separately ; 
and whether it would not be expedient to 
collect the same amount of duties on malt 
alone, thereby taxing all consumers equally, 
instead of, as at present, taxing one class 
of malt consumers at 2s. 6d. per bushel, 
and another at 6s. 104d. per bushel ; and 
one Class of beer consumers at 5s. 85d. per 
barrel, and another at 15s. 83d. per barrel, 
for the same qualities of malt and beer.” 
He would now proceed to prove what he 
had advanced in this motion, reminding 
the House, in the first place, that the pre- 
sent duty on malt was 2s. 6d. per bushel, 
or 1/. per quarter, of eight bushels; and 
that this duty was paid only by private brew- 
ers, who contributed nothing to theduty on 
beer. The public brewer, however, paid a 
very differentsum; he brewedthree barrels 
and a half of strong beer out of every quar- 
ter of malt, and the duty he paid was at 
the rate of 10s. per barrel, or 1/. 15s. [upon 
the three and a half barrels, which, to- 
gether with the malt duty of 1/., made 2/. 
ids. This sum divided by eight, the 
number of bushels of malt in a quarter, 
gave 6s. 104d., one of the sums stated in 
his motion. Thus, the greatest injustice 
was done, the private brewer paying only 
2s. 6d. per bushel on malt, and the public 
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brewer 6s. 103d. With regard to the 
duty on beer, the case would stand thus : 
the private brewer paid 1/. duty on his 
quarter of malt, out of which he made 
three barrels and a half of beer; and di- 
viding 1/. by 34, the result was a duty of 
5s. 84d. per barrel. Upon the calculation, 
that the public brewer extracted as much 
from a quarter of malt, his situation was 
this—he paid 1/, upon the malt, and an 
additionalduty of 1/. 15s.;asbefore stated, 
which two sums divided by 34, made his 
duty amount to 15s. 84d. per barrel, the 
last sum mentioned in the motion he had 
read. Now, this was the difference which 
he wished to abolish. He could not see 
upon what principle of justice the poor 
man, who was generally the consumer of 
the beer made by the public brewer, 
should be obliged to pay 10s. per barrel 
more for his beer than the private brewer, 
who could always better afford it. He 
would now proceed to show the great dif- 
ference in the sums thus paid in duty by 
the poorer classes and the rich. From 
returns not yet printed of the quantity of 
malt which had paid duty in England and 
Scotland in the year 1823, it appeared that 
the number of bushels was 27,288,380. 
The quantity consumed by public brewers, 
distillers, and vinegar manufacturers, he 
took to be 16,755,757 bushels, leaving, as 
the quantity consumed by the private 
brewers, 10,532,623 bushels. The way 
in which he arrived at these results was 
this—he found by the returns, that there 
were brewed in England and Scotland in 
the course of last year 6,212,744 barrels 
of strong beer, which, at the average of 
eight bushels of malt to every 3} barrels 
of beer, would make a consumption of 
14,200,557 bushels. The quantity of table 
beer brewed by the public brewers was 
1,621,623 barrels, making a consumption 
of 1,995,200 bushels; to these, adding the 
quantity consumed by vinegar manufac- 
turers and others, which he took at 
560,000, the whole would amount to the 
number of 16,755,757, leaving the differ- 
ence, 10,532,623, as the quantity con- 
sumed by private brewers.—The hon. 
member then proceeded to show that 
taking the same proportion of strong-beer 
and table-beer among the private brewers 
as among the public brewers, it would ap- 
pear, that there were 3,949,733 barrels of 
strong beer brewed in the year. These, 
if subjected to the same duty as the beer 
brewed by the public brewers, would pro- 
duce a sum of 1,974,966/. 10s. The 
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quantity of small beer brewed, amounted 
to 1,621, 103 barrels, which at2s. per barrel, 
would make 122,530/., making in the 
whole the sum of 2,097,397/., which the 
poor classes were almost exclusively called 
upon to pay, and from which the rich were 
exempt. He was in possession of an ac- 
count of the number of barrels of beer 
brewed last year, which was as follows :— 
of strong beer, 6,212,744; of table beer 
1,621,103; of intermediate beer only 
6,892 were brewed, and by 55 individuals. 
The duty paid upon that quantity of 
beer, was 3,270,205/. Deducting the ex- 
pense of collection, the amount of duty 
paid into the Treasury would be about 
2,800,000/. These facts alone showed 
that inquiry was necessary. If any class 
deserved peculiar favour, it was not the 
rich, who could so well afford to pay, but 
the poor, who earned every farthing they 
: eggs by the sweat of their brows. To 
the working part of the community, 
porter had become a necessary of life, 
and upon this chiefly the duty was laid. 
Another objection to the present system 
was, the increased expense in the collec- 
tion of the duty. Ifthe whole duty were 
laid on malt, the revenue might be col- 
lected without a shilling of additional 
charge; for whether that duty were 2s. 
6d. per bushel, or 4s. 6d. per bushel, 
could make no difference. The present 
expense of collecting the malt duty was 
165,462/., while the expense of collecting 
the Beer duty was 295,927/., the whole 
of which might be saved to the country, 
and further taxes reduced to that amount. 
He was aware, that he should be told, 
that the accounts of the expenses of col- 
lection were not accurate; but if so, this 
formed another ground for inquiring into 
the subject, for they ought to be correct. 
The hon. member for Aberdeen had, how- 
ever, last year, satisfactorily answered 
this remark, when he had said, on the au- 
thority of the commissioners, that the 
charge was as fairly as possible appor- 
tioned. A note had, nevertheless, been 
appended to the returns, in order to in- 
form the House, that the same officers 
were employed in the collection of various 
taxes, and that there was no tax on beer 
in Ireland. In fact, it had been found 
very expedient to remove the beer tax in 
Ireland, and to place the whole duty on 
malt; for it was now satisfactorily paid, 
and the trade had been freed from mon- 
strous restrictions. These restrictions 
had been imposed very recently by 1 and 
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2 Geo. 4th, c. 22, to prevent frauds, 
and the better to secure the payment of 
the duties on beer.” Perhaps, a harsher 
law had never been passed. The Scotch 
brewers, unable to carry on their trade 
under it, had appealed against it; as they 
had not even heard of the law, until it 
was to be carried into execution. The 
reply of the commissioners to the sugges- 
tion that the whole duty should be laid 
upon the malt was, that it would lead to 
the deterioration of the beer, and that his 
majesty’s ministers were bound to regard 
the health of his majesty’s subjects. Now, 
he advised the king’s ministers not to in- 
termeddle with this matter—to let the 
king’s subjects take care of their own 
health—and to allow them to buy their 
beer of whatever brewer sold it best and 
cheapest. Mr. Lushington had made a 
somewhat similar reply to the Scotch 
brewers. By the course the Lords of the 
Treasury had pursued, they had taken 
upon themselves to fix the price of two 
qualities of beer, as well as to guard 
the health of the consumers; namely, 
table beer, and intermediate beer. Why 
did they not follow the same plan with 
spirits, wine, coffee, sugar, or even with 
cotton and woollen goods? They might 
have done so with equal justice and fit- 
ness. If additional securities were neces- 
sary to guard the public, or to prevent 
fraud, he had no objection even to double 
penalties, if they would be effectual. But, 
what had been the consequence of thus 
fixing the price of table beer and inter- 
mediate beer? The brewers, unable to 
obtain an advance of price, in self-defence, 
as malt and hops rose, had been obliged 
to give the public absolute trash, instead 
of a wholesome beverage. From a docu- 
ment in his hand, it appeared, that what 
the brewers were compelled to sell at 6/. 
18s. if made of malt and hops at the pre- 
sent price, would cost them 7/. 10s. 6d. 
Whointruth sustained the loss ? the public 
—that public, for the health of which mi- 
nisters were so extremely anxious !—The 
argument of last year had been, that to 
comply with the present motion would be 
to impose too large a duty on one article; 
but, during the war, this objection had 
never been started, when the impost upon 
malt was 4s. 42d. per bushel, and he ( Mr. 
M.) only proposed to raise it to 4s. 6d. 
He was besides informed by persons well 
acquainted with the subject, that, by the 
simplest laws, it would be easy to prevent 
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were laid upon the malt. It had been also 
urged, that farmers gave beer on which 
they paid no duty in lieu of wages. If so, 
he was prepared to contend, that farmers 
had no right to this special privilege of 
buying an article free of duty, which 
others were compelled to pay, and giving 
it to their men instead of money. They 
had no more claim to do so than the 
cotton or linen manufacturers; and it 
would not have been tolerated, but for 
the extreme forbearance of ministers to- 
wards the landed interest, to whom the 
country was indebted for this species of 
legislation: the principle was most un- 
just, and, though it had long prevailed, it 
ought immediately to be put an end to. 
The chancellor of the Exchequer had 
also said last year, that he did not like to 
make any changes in the collection of the 
duties while so great an alteration was 
in contemplation inthe collection of the 
duties on spirits in Scotland and Ireland. 
At present, however, the right hon. gen- 
tleman need be under no apprehension on 
that score. He pe M.) was convinced, 
that the effect of the amendment he pro- 
posed in the system, would be to increase 
the consumption, augment the revenue, 
and satisfy the people by equal and just 
taxation.—He had heard rumours abroad, 
that a measure was about to be brought 
forward to equalize the duties on beer; 
but the House would perceive that such a 
bill would not relieve the people. Sup- 
posing the whole duty upon beer were 
fixed ai 5s. per barrel, still stronger laws 
would be required for the collection of 
the duty, and for the prevention of fraud. 
Where would be the benefit to the lower 
orders? Persons who bought strong beer, 
might be relieved ; but that large class of 
the ‘community which consumed table 
beer, would suffer proportionably. He 
hoped, therefore, that the House would 
not lend itself to any such unequal pro- 
ject. The chancellor of the Exchequer 
was a man of too liberal and of too en- 
lightened a mind not to see most clearly 
the advantage of what he (Mr. M.) now 
recommended; but he did not dare to 
act up to his own convictions; he knew 
that he should be opposed by the landed 
interest—that the ‘country gentlemen 
would immediately declare (as one: of 
them had done not long since, when agri- 
cultural distress caused a temporary 
aberration ) that it was time to look about 
them—that the best interest of the land 
were af stake, and that a stand must be 
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made before all was lost. The right hon. 
gentleman was aware that he should be 
assailed on all sides if he consented, and 
that he should not be allowed to quit the 
lobby without retracting his approbation 
[hear, hear!]. He asked him, neverthe- 
less, why he sat there as the minister for 
the whole state, and bound to protect the 
interests of all classes alike, and yet con- 
sented to this unequal duty, which press- 
ed so heavily upon the poor, for the ex- 
clusive benefit of the rich? He knew that 
no satisfactory reply could be given, but 
there was every probability that some- 
thing would be attempted. The right 
hon. gentleman and the colleague at his 
side (Mr. Huskisson) had recently sup- 
ported great improvements in external and 
internal legislation, and they were entitled 
to much praise for their exertions, they 
had so far adopted the principle for which 
he (Mr. M.). was contending; but, inas- 
much as he applauded them for adopting 
it, he blamed them for not going further ; 
and he called upon them to state on what 
ground they thought proper to stop short, 
when so reasonable a proposition as the 
present was made? They were ready to 
legislate liberally, and in an enlightened 
spirit, on silk, linen, and wool ; but when 
it was suggested that they should extend 
the system to beer, on which there existed 
such inequality and injustice, they declar- 
ed that they were not prepared to take 
such a step. Why were they not prepar- 
ed? The reason was plain, though not 


avowed—the landed interest would not 


allow them [hear !]. The poorer classes 
those who most needed them, had no such 
powerful advocates.—The right hon. gen- 
tleman had recently. acknowledged the 
very principle for which he (Mr. M.) was 
contending. Afterthelatereduction of the 
duty on windows and houses, the commis 
sioners of taxes sent circulars to all their 
surveyors, requiring them to re-survey the 
houses in their several districts. The 
greatest ferment and anxiety were created; 
and, in consequence, orders were sent 
down to stop such an obnoxious proceed- 
ing. In what way had the right hon. gen- 
tleman explained this course? Why, al- 
most in the very terms which he (Mr. M.) 
had employed on the subject of beer. The 
right hon. gentleman had said, that he 
thought it expedient that whatever duties 
remained should be borne equally by all 
parties. . He had acknowledged that such 
were the principles of sound legislation ; 
and how could he now turg round in the 
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face of his own acknowledgment, and 
disown the application of the same princi- 
ples here? How could the right hon. 
gentleman contend that what was good 
with respect to windows and houses was 
bad with respect to beer and malt ? 
Where was the distinction ? There was 
none in fact: and he defied the right hon, 
gentleman and all his friends, to point it 
out. The distinction lay in the conse- 
quences, for, inthe one case, the chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer could pursue an 
equitable system, without danger; and in 
the other, he dared not be just, because he 
stood in dread of those who were more 
powerful than himself, the country gentle- 
men [hear, hear!]. Such was the effect 
of ministers making themselves dependent 
upon those of whom they ought to be in- 
dependent, instead of looking to the peo- 
ple, grateful for just and equal taxation, 
for support and approbation. Ifthe com- 
mittee were granted, he would suggest, 
that an additional duty of 2s. per bushel 
should be placed upon malt, making the 
whole duty 4s. 6d. per bushel. Malt had 
borne during the war a duty of 4s. 44d., 
with all the present beer duty in addition, 
and all he wished was to raiseit three half- 
pence higher, and to do away with all the 
existing duty on beer. When once this 
system was carried into effect, a man 
might drink his beer exactly of the strength 
he liked, without being under any obliga- 
tion to the chancellor of the Exchequer 
for preserving his health, and might at 
once consult his palate and his pocket. 
Another advantage of the change would 
be, that the brewers would be left open to 
the exercise of their skill in the chemical 
process in which they were engaged. 
Under the prevailing restrictions, skill and 
experience were of little or no use to 
them. Hereafter they might be able, by 
improvements, to draw a greater strength 
from the same quantity of malt ; the price 
of the article might then be lowered, and 
the public in all ways signally benefitted. 
The great advantage, and that which 
above all others ought to be contemplated 
was, that all classes of the people would 
be taxed equally. At present the great 
mass of the population, and those who were 
least able to sustain the weight, endured 
nearly the whole burthen; and if this 
motion were rejectedby those who wished 
to exonerate their own pockets, who 
could doubt for a moment that the House 
neededreform ? Thefirst principle of taxa- 
tion was justice and equality, andif the 





House refused to carry that principle, as far 
as possible, into effect, it;would afford one of 
the strongest arguments, to those who 
maintained that it did not represent the 
wishes or the interests of the people. 
Persuaded as he was, that he had made 
out a very strong case for going into the 
committee, he could not believe, until the 
House convinced him of the fact by its 
vote, that it would not support a proposi- 
tion, so just and reasonable, and which 
without atall deciding the question, mere- 
ly asked for investigation. The hon. 
member concluded, by submitting the 
motion which he had read at the opening 
of his speech. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he was by no means prepared to admit 
that this question had been so imperfect- 
ly discussed last year. He did not 
flatter himself, that any thing he had then 
said was sufficient to persuade hon. gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House ; 
from their votes at the time it was quite 
clear that they were not convinced against 
their will, although several members who 
disapproved of the motion had stated 
many unanswerable reasons for not consent- 
ing to the proposedcommittee. Hewould 
fairly confess that since the last debate 
on this question, nothing new had occur- 
red to him, nor hada reconsideration of 
what had passed induced him to change the 
view which he had then taken of the sub- 
ject. He could not therefore pretend that 
he was furnished either with new light or 
fresh information, and he much feared that 
his stock of ingenuity was far too small to 
furnish new arguments every time the 
gentlemen opposite chose after defeat to 
renew their motions, As it was rendered 
necessary, by the course which had been 
pursued, he would briefly re-state the 
grounds on which he had rested his opinion 
that it was inexpedient to acquiesce in the 
motion just submitted. The hon. gentle- 
man had recommended his proposition, as 
being safe and salutary on two accounts 
principally. First, he had appealed te the 
anxiety of the House for economy ; and, 
secondly, he had appealed to its love of 
justice. He had maintained, that by 
dividing the tax between beer and malt, 
the nation incurred a greater expense than 
if it were placed only upon one; and, 
further, that it was most unfair to relieve 
the rich at the expense of the poor. These 
general principles were undoubtedly very 
good, and in this case they had only the 
slight defect of wanjing application... As 
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to the expense of collection, he could 
only repeat what he had said last session 
—that it was a fallacy to assume that the 
expense of collecting the beer duty was 
that sum which, according to ancient 
usage, was assigned in the Excise returns 
as the charge. Excise officers did} not 
perform one duty only; they collected the 
imposts, not alone on malt, but on soap, 
candles, and every thing on which their 
services might be required. It was quite 
true, that there had always been charged 
(perhaps most absurdly) upon the collec- 
tion of the duties on malt and beer certain 
other expenses, which had, in fact, no- 
thing to do withthem. It was quite obvious, 
that if the same individuals were employ- 
ed on different duties on the same day, it 
was impossible to define exactly how much 
of the charge ought to be borne by the 
one or by the other. They could not 
employ one officer of the revenue in col- 
lecting one particular tax without assisting 
in the collection of the others. He was 
therefore not disposed to admit, that if the 
duties on beer were repealed, the whole 
of the 295,927/. now set down for the ex- 
pense of the collection of that duty 
would be saved; for he could not con- 
ceive how the hon. gentleman was war- 
rantedinnotallowing an additional expense 
for the collection of a double duty on 
malt, if such a duty were imposed. He 
could not conceive how the hon. gentle- 
man assumed, that, if they doubled a tax, 
the temptations to evade which were 
already so great, no additional trouble and 
expense would be necessary in insuring 
its collection. The hon. gentleman, indeed, 
seemed to think, that the malt tax never 
was evaded ; but this was a supposition 
unfortunately altogether incorrect. If 
they doubled the tax, the inducement to 
fraud would be doubled, and greater vigi- 
lance would be required to detect fraud. 
It was impossible, therefore, to calculate 
upon the saving of 295,927/. The sys- 
tem of the hon. member was not to cause 
any loss to the revenue ; but his proposed 
increase of the duty on malt did not seem 
adequate to secure it against loss. The 
duty on beer produced about three mil- 
lions sterling ; while, in the last year, the 
quantity of malt that paid duty was 27 
millions of bushels. Two shillings per 
bushel additional duty would produce, on 
this quantity, only 2,700,000/. There 
would therefore remain 300,000/. to be 
made up. The hon. gentleman might say 
that he would proportionably increase the 
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duty ; but, said again, that, in ‘so doing, 

he increased the temptations to evade the 

duty, and, pro tanto, diminished the bene- 

fit to those for whose advantage the change 

was projected. The hon. gentleman said; 

that the duty was extremely unequal. 

Now, he could not pretend, Pape 

speaking, to say that it was not unequal, 

as the malt used in the breweries of the 

public brewer might be said to pay alto- 
gether an amount of duty beyond that 

paid on the malt used by those who brew- 
ed their own beer. But, practically, the 

effect was not so severeas the hon. gentle- 
man had contended ; because, in reality, 

those who brewed their own beer, and 

were thus exempted from the beer tax, 

could not brew their own beer at so eco- 
nomical a rate as it was brewed in the 
great establishments of the public brewer. 
Though this was no argument in favour of 
the inequality of the principle, it was a 
good oneto show that the hon. gentleman 
had over-rated the degree in which that 
principle operated in practice. The hon. 
gentleman assumed, however, that all per- 
sons who brewed their own beer were rich 
and that all persons who bought the beer 
of public brewers were poor. This was 
a proposition which it was necessary to 
take with many limitations. In the first 
place, nearly all the inhabitants, of this 
metropolis, which always comprised so 
many opulent persons, and during part of 
the year a great proportion of the nobility 
and gentry of the country, drank beer 
which paid the duty. In all towns a 
large portion of the inhabitants living in 
easy cirgumstances, who certainly gould 
not be classed with the poor, also drank 
the beer of the public brewers. On the 
other hand, there were a great number of 
persons who brewed their own beer who 
were in poor circumstances, Certainly, 
in the county with which he was more par- 
ticularly acquainted, and in Yorkshire, 
private brewing was common, not only 
among the very small farmers, but the 
artisans in villages, and even the manufac- 
turers. To that class it would bea great 
hardship to impose an additional duty on 
the malt they used in brewing—a hardship 
not depending merely on the increased 
pressure of taxation, but which would have 
the effect of driving them to the public- 
house, of introducing a pernicious system 
and of depriving them of the great comfort, 
as well as of the advantage to their morals, 
of consuming their own beer with their 
families. The hon. gentleman had ridi- 
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Culed one defence which had been set up 
for the beer duty ; namely, the plea, that 
it enabled the Excise officers to detect 
frauds which might otherwise be practised 
on consumers, by the use of deleterious 
drugs in their beer. Certainly, he would 
not say that the utility of the safeguard 
thus afforded to consumers was by any 
means a sufficient reason for imposing a 
tax, or for continuing that tax if they were 
able totally to repeal it’; but he would say 
that when the proposition merely was, to 
shift the taxation from one item to 
another, it was an objection to the propo- 
sition, that an incidental effect of the 
change was to deprive the consumer of 
the protection which the supervision of 
the Excise afforded to him. The hon. 
gentleman seemed .to think, that in all 
cases the consumers were able to protect 
themselves against these frauds; but he 
would learn, that though there had been 
many frauds detected which had been 
practised by brewers, before considered 
very respectable in their line, it was never 
merely by the nicety of the palate of the 
consumer that the discovery was made of 
the fraud so practised upon him, but 
always either by the evidence of the 
brewers’ servants, or by the increased 
vigilance of the officers of the revenue. 
The hon. gentleman had thrown ridicule 
on the measure introduced last year for 
extending the sale of beer. Now, for his 
own part, he had never made much 
account of that measure. He had not 
been insensible to the objections which 
would be urged against that, or against 
any system of taxation, which threw re- 
straints upon industry. He was not with- 
out hopes, however, that he could do away 
with the inconveniences of the Bill which 
he had introduced. He stated this rather 
by the way, than as any answer to the 
hon. gentleman’s motion; because the 
difference between them was not, whether 
they ought to reduce or modify the duty 
on beer, but whether they ought to take 
it off altogether and throw it upon malt. 
He did not now pretend to state any 
thing new. He had only repeated the 
observations which he had made last year, 
and which had then not been so unsatisfac- 
tory tothe Houseasthey obviously had been 
to the hon. gentleman. In conclusion, he 
would contend, that however desirable 
it might be to reduce the duty on beer, it 
was not by throwing it on malt, that the 
advantage of such a reduction would, be 
secured, and that there was no informa- 





tion on the subject which they had need 
have recourse to a committee to supply, 
the proper step for the House was, to give 
a negative to the motion. 

Mr. Hume contended, that the argu- 
ments of the hon, mover had recieved no 
sufficient answer from the chancellor of 
the Exchequer. As to the assertion that 
by a transfer of the duty from beer to 
malt, there would be no economy in the 
expense of collection, he begged to dis- 
sent entirely therefrom. He wished they 
had before them the chairman, or an 
other proper officer, of the board of Ex- 
cise, to put to him this question—‘ Do 
you not, in appointing your officers in any 
part of the country, calculate the number 
of hours that their occupations will fur- 
nish them, so as fully to employ their 
whole time?” He knew the answer 
would be in the affirmative; for no part 
of the public business was so attentively 
and laboriously performed as that done by 
the officers of the Excise. If these officers 
were employed once a day, or every other 
day, for three or four hours in each brew- 
ery, it was obvious, that, when this source 
of employment was taken away, a much 
smaller number of officers would be re- 
quired, and a reduction might take place 
to a very large extent; though it was diffi- 
cult to state the precise saving which 
might be effected. In regard to the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s answer to the 
objections drawn from the inequality of 
the tax, that answer amounted to this— 
*¢ there is an inequality, but that inequality 
is not so great as the hon. mover has con- 
tended.” Now really, in arguing a ques- 
tion of this kind, it mattered not whether 
one half, or a third, or a quarter of the 
poor were unequally affected. The ques- 
tion was, whether a tax was unequal or 
not? and, that it was unequal the right 
hon. gentleman had admitted. The truth 
was, that the great body of labouring 
people in the large towns were those upon 
whom the beer tax pressed with all its se- 
verity. As to the agricultural interest, so 
far from their being injured by the ad- 
ditional duty on malt, accompanied by a 
reduction of the tax on beer, the increased 
consumption of malt which would accom- 
pany the measure, and the stimulus that 
would thus be given to the growth of 
barley, would more than counterbalance 
any burthen that might be thrown on 
them as brewers of their own beer. The 
chancellor of the Exchequer should recol- 
lect how he was cheered when he declared, 
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in reference to the house-tax, that so Jong 
as taxes were continued, they should be 
equally imposed on all classes. But, if 
this observation applied to the house-tax 
it applied also to the malt-tax. A tax 
unequally levied was unjust. It was pro- 
per at least to go into a committee, to see 
whether the tax could not be equalized, 
or if not equalized, whether it could not 
be levied in a manner which would inter- 
fere less with the freedom of trade. It 
might be a matter of consideration, when 
they had heard the evidence in a com- 
mittee, whether the additional duty on 
malt should be imposed on those who 
brewed their own beer; and if it should 
not be thought fit to tax them, they might 
perhaps impose, in lieu of the beer tax, an 
additional tax on the malt used in the 
brewery of the common brewer. Of sucha 
measure as this, one good effect would be, 
to free the breweries from the presence of 
the Excise officers. He understood that 
this measure had been tried in Ireland, 
and that the results had been most bene- 
ficial. On every point, he thought the 
chancellor of the Exchequer had failed 
to shew that the House should shut out 
information, and he should therefore 
support the motion of his hon. friend. 

‘ Mr. Wodehouse said, that the motion 
was, in many respects, so objectionable, 
that he could not give it his support. 
Though it could not be denied that the 
Beer-tax was unequal, yet, when the hon. 
member contended, that the whole of the 
beer brewed by public brewers was drunk 
by the poor, it was the most preposterous 
proposition ever made by man. 

Mr. Maberly denied that he had used 
the argument in an unqualified sense. 

Mr, Wodehouse said, that although he 
might not have used the hon. member’s 
words, yet he thought he had not mis-sta- 
ted the tenour of his argument, and was 
positive that the hon. member had insinu- 
ated that the chancellor of the Exchequer 
persevered in his present views, in base 
compliance with the feelings of the coun- 
try gentlemen. The hon. gentleman had 
done the same thing last year, when he 
promised in magnanimous terms, to hold 
them up to public notice: he had, he sup- 
posed done so by the present’ motion, 
and he wished him joy of theresult. The 
hon. member had said, that if the duty 
were transferred, he was ready to concede 
any penalties to prevent abuses regarding 
malt; but, was he not aware of the enor- 
mous penalties and restrictions which at 
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present affected that trade? The first 
payment of the malt duties to go- 
vernment was in the month of October, 
and that was the time most cssential 
for the small farmer to go and seek a 
market, 

Mr. Maberly interposed to explain. 
What he had said respecting penalties 
was, that he should be ready to affix the 
severest penalties to the mixing delete- 
rious drugs with beer. 

Mr. Wodehouse said, that the explana- 
tion of the hon. gentleman did not affect 
the argument he was prepared to offer, 
which was this: If from 20s. a quarter, 
the malt duties were increased to 40s, a 
quarter, the payments to be made by, the 
maltsters would be increased, and the 
effect in depressing the markets would be 
great in proportion. He hoped the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would take into 
consideration the state of the malt duties. 
In the last session he had not pressed the 
subject upon the chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, because a great experiment (the 
medium beer bill) was then making. That 
experiment had completely failed, and he 
hoped now the chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would again turn his attention to the 
subject. The hon. member had gone into 
many difficult calculations to suit his argu- 
ments; but he (Mr. W.) must dissent 
from some of his estimates. For instance, 
in a case like this, he could not consent te 
take one year by itself: it was a fallacious 
criterion ; for in some particular years 
brewers and maltsters speculated more 
largely than they did in others. If he 
(Mr. W.) were to strike an average, he 
should rather take the three years before 
the late war, 1791, 1792, and 1793 ; and, 
computing it from them he found, that al- 
though the population of the country was 
at the time only eight millions, there was 
as great a consumption of maltas during 
the years 1821, 1822, and 1823, when 
the population had increased to eleven 
muillions. Although he could not concur 
in the motion, he was anxious to see the 
duty on malt lowered, from a conviction, 
that the reduction would be attended 
with benefit, to the people and to tlie 
revenue. : 

Mr. Denison would support the motion, 
because he thought his. hon. friend had 
demonstrated, “that the alteration would 
save a large sum in the collection of the 
revenue, while at the same time it would 
materially serve the poorer classes. The 
saving might be over-rated; but that it 
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would be very considerable he had no 
doubt, and that was a sufficient reason for 
going into the committee, where alone 
they could ascertain the precise amount. 
The chancellor of the Exchequer had 
said, that the rich as well as the poor were 
supplied from the public breweries. This 
was the case, he would admit, in London ; 
but it was not in town that the rich in- 
curred the great consumption of beer, but 
in their larger establishments in the coun- 
try, where the old style of hospitality was 
maintained, and where the rich man could 
supply himself with the article 100 or 130 
per cent cheaper than the poor person. 
A reduction of the beer duty was not 
only called for on the score of justice and 
economy, but to promote the morals of 
the people, by counteracting the per 
nicious practice of dram-drinking. He 
should therefore give his vote in favour of 
the motion, 

Mr. Cripps said, there was no tax | 
more evaded than the tax on malt. The 
number of private maltsters who contrived | 
to carry on their business in spite of the 





vigilance of the Excise officers, was incon- 
ceivable to those who had not the means | 
of inquiring into the subject. To increase | 
this tax would increase the evil, and he ' 
should therefore oppose the transfer of | 
the beer duty to malt. There were no | 
complaints of the beer tax as an unequal | 
tax, and therefore it was to be presumed, | 
that it was not felt to be such by the peo- 
ple. If, on the other hand, they reduced | 
a part of the malt tax, he had no doubt | 
the result would be most beneficial both | 
to the revenue and to the agricultural | 
interest. 

Mr. Monck said, he was sorry he could 
not support the motion of the hon. mem- 
ber for Abingdon. If there was an ine- 
quality in the beer tax, it was an inequa- 
lity which had existed froma the very origin 
of the Excise. It was known that the tax 
on beer was a part of the hereditary re- 
venue of the Excise, given to Charles 2nd 
in lieu of the wards and liveries; while it 
was not until the reign of William, that 
the landed interest would submit to a malt 
tax, justly considering it as a species of 
Jand tax, because the great consumption 
of malt was in the beer given to farmers’ 
labourers. Now, he thought that, so far 
from amending an inequality by adopting 
the proposed motion, they would be ex- 
actly introducing one. The existing one 
was only apparent, while the proposed 
substitute would be real. The true way 
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of looking at any large tax was, to watch 
its general operation; and he denied that, 
in the present case, the duties were partial. 
Let them look at the weight which at pre- 
sent fell upon the shoulders of the landed 
interest. They had to bear almost exclu- 
sively the poor-rates. They had exclu- 
sively the conveyance of vagrants, the. 
county-rates, the high-ways, and several 
other local imposts, which did not belong 
to other classes of the community. It 
was absolutely necessary that some sort of 
boon should be given to the landed in- 
terest, as a compensation for these ex- 
clusive burthens. If the hon, gentleman 
wished for absolute equality, he might as 
well press for the repeal of the legacy 
duty, because it pressed on personal pro- 
perty only; the legislature having con- 
ceived, in passing it, that the land was 
already sufficiently burthened by other 
impositions. In many parts of the country, 
and in the country towns, many of the 


| poor people brewed their own beer; and 


if the practice was not more general, it 
was on account of the duty, already too 
high, which was levied on malt. He was 
firmly convinced, that if the present 
motion were carried, the poorer classes, 
instead of being served, would be injured. 
He denied that there was any analogy 
between the case of England and of Ire- 
land. There was no consumption of beer 
in Ireland, as there was in England, either 
among the rich or poor; for the rich in 
that country drank wine, and the poor 
whisky. Agriculture in Ireland was not 
beurthened with the poor-rates, the Jand- 
tax, and such assessments. Not concur- 
ring in the opinion that benefit would 
accrue from the adoption of this motion, 
he must give it his opposition. 

Captain Maberly said, there was an in- 
consistency in the argument of the hon. 
gentleman who had just spoken, and who 
had at first contended that it was improper 
to remove this tax, because, in other re- 
spects, the taxes on Jand were unequal. 
He told them, in the first place, that the 
Jand paid the poor-rates, the county-rates, 
&c. which personal property did not pay, 
and that therefore the taxation was une- 
qual ; but, on the other hand, he stated, 
that personal property was charged with 
the legacy duty, and the tax on the pro- 
bate of wills, which the land was not 
charged with. While the hon, gentleman 
contended for the inequality of the system 
of taxation, as it affected land, he, with 
the same breath, admitted that it was 
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equal. The chancellor of the Exchequer 
had contended, that the taking off of the 
beer duty would drive the poor to the 
public house. But, did he not know, that 
if they took off the duty on beer, it would 
be in the power of a much greater number 
of the poor to drink it at home, because 
at present beer could not be hawked abroad 
in quantities convenient for the poor to 
purchase and consume at home? He 
thought the arguments of his hon. relative 
had not been answered, and should there- 
fore vote for the motion. 

Lord Althorp said, that on the best 


consideration he had been able to give to | 


the subject, he felt himself bound to vote 
against the motion. He thought his hon. 
friend proceeded on the old fallacy, that 
two and two in taxation always made four. 
He calculated more than he had a right 
to do, on the effect of the measure in re- 
ducing the expense of collection. From 
the great inducements to fraud, he thought 
that reduction would not be practicable, to 
any considerable extent. 

Mr. C. Smith opposed the motion for 
going into a committee. 

Mr. Maberly replied. He said, that 
the propositions contained in his motion 
went to shew the inequality that existed 
in the duties on malt and beer; and he 
had heard no argument whatever on the 
other side, to prove that that inequality 
did not exist. Indeed, that inequality 
was quite notorious; notwithstanding 
which the chancellor of the Exchequer 
had opposed his motion for a committee. 
It had been stated, that the saving, which 
he had estimated at 295,000/., had been 
overstated ; but his statement was founded 
upon the apportionment of the commis- 
sioners themselves ; and then, to his as- 
tonishment, the chancellor of the Exche- 
quer said, * Oh! you must-not depend 
on those statements; they are not cor- 
rect.” Was it not monstrous to hear it 
advanced in that House, by a chancellor 


of the Exchequer, that the House was 


not to depend upon his own accounts? 
What other guide had a member to go by, 
than the public documents which were pre- 
sented for his inspection? Upon these 
documents, however, he should stand ; 
for the chancellor of the Exchequer had 
not advanced a single argument to refute 
the inferences which he had drawn from 
them. He considered the present system 
a most unfair, unequal, and oppressive 
land tax, of the worst description, be- 
cause it fell upon the consumer. Not- 
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withstanding what had been said by an 
hon. gentleman opposite, he would con- 
tend, that if the agricultural portion of that 
House understood their own clear, dis- 
tinct interest, they would adopt the prin- 
ciple of a more equal taxation. They all 
seemed to argue the question as if this tax 
fell exclusively upon them; whereas, in 
fact, it only affected them in their capacity 
of consumers. The hon. member for Nor- 
folk had expressed his surprise, that hav- 
ing failed iast year, he should again bring 
forward the proposition now ; but he could 
assure that hon. member, that he would 
do the same.thing next year, and repeat 
it every year, as long as he had the honour 
of a seat in that House. The tax which 
he now sought to remove was that under 
which all the frauds had been committed, 
namely, the mixing of the article; for 
upon the malting, according to the evi- 
dence of the officers of Excise who had 
been examined, although the frauds were 
formerly considerable, they were now ex- 
ceedingly rare. Much had-been said re- 
specting domestic brewing. He thought 
it was desirable, and he was one of those 
who practised it ; yet, in consequence of 
the superior skill and advantages of the 
public brewer, there was little saving in 
it; but he thought that, if all the duties 
were equalized, and if all the beer which 
was consumed was manufactured by the 
public brewers, it would be had on much 
more reasonable terms. The chancellor 
of the Exchequer had said, that he was 
disposed to argue that an equality of 
duties was the proper principle for legis- 
lation ; but, when it was distinctly shewn 
on the face of the motion that this inequa- 
lity existed, he would not consent to en- 
force the principle which he approved. 
Even for the sake of consistency, after 
such a declaration, the right hon. gentle- 
man ought to consent to the appointment 
of a committee. 

The House divided: Ayes 26: Noes 
130. 


List of the Minority. 
Anson, hon. G. Lennard, T. B. 
Barrett, S. M. Maberly, W. L. 
Bennet, hon. H. G. Mackintosh, sir J. 


Bernal, R. Martin, J. 
Bright, H. Newport, sir J. 
Butterworth, J. Nugent, lord 
Denison, J. Rice, T. S. 
Fergusson, sir R. Robarts, G. 
Hobhouse, J. C. Robarts, A. W. 
Hutchinson, hon. C. Smith, John. 


Leader, W. Smith, William. 
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Sykes, D. Wood, M. 
Tierney, right hon. G. TELLERS. 
Whitbread, S. C. Maberly, J. 


Williams, W. Hume, Joseph. 

Mutiny Birt— Corporat Punisu- 
MENT IN THE ARMY.] On the order of 
the day for the third reading of the Mu- 
tiny Bill, 

Mr. Hume said, he had given notice, on 
a former occasion, of his intention to pro- 
pose a clause to be added to the Mutiny 
bill, when that subject should again be 
brought under the consideration of the 
House. He should now read to the 
House the clause which he meant to pro- 
pose: it was this—‘* And be it further 
enacted, that it shall not be lawful to in- 
flict corporal punishment, by flogging, on 
any private soldier, corporal, or non-com- 
missioned officer, in the army or militia 
of the United Kingdom, any thing herein 
contained to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing.” In a former stage of the bill, when 
he had endeavoured to obtain the consent 
of the House to this clause, and unfor- 
tunately without success, he had stated 
all the arguments which presented them- 
selves to his mind, as likely to prevail 
upon the House to adopt it. He was not 
aware of any additional argument which 
he could urge on the present occasion, in 
favour of the view which he took of this 
question ; but, since he had last addressed 
the House on:the subject, he had had 
the good fortune to meet with an officer 
who had served in the army of Wurtem- 
berg, from whom he had obtained some 
information which might not be uninstruc- 
tive, in considering this subject. It ap- 
peared, then, that during the reign of 
the late king, the system of flogging had 
been carried to a great extent: it was 
frequently resorted to, but the severest 
punishment rarely exceeded a hundred 
canes. However, this species of chastise- 
ment was considered so disgraceful, and 
had so demoralising an effect upon the 
men, that they became callous and indif- 
ferent to the value of character; and it 
happened not unfrequently that, from day 
to day, the punishment was repeated on the 
same individual ; and the only effect it pro- 
duced was, to harden the offender, without 
in the least degree restoring that disci- 
pline, to accomplish which, this severity 
had been resorted to. Upon the accession 
of the present king, however, a different 
course was adopted, and at present no 


man in the army was subjected to this dis- | 
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graceful chastisement. The consequence 
was, that the character of the men had 
considerably improved, and the state of 
discipline had become much superior to 
what it was at any former period. The 
punishment which had been adopted in its 
stead was solitary confinement ; and the 
House would be surprised to hear, that 
eight or ten days was generally the longest 
period of confinement. There were three 
stages of imprisonment: one of three days, 
one of six, anda third of ten days, during 
which, the offenders were kept in solitary 
confinement, and subjected to irons and 
alterations in their food according as the 
case required. Whenever a man was 
punished twice for the same offence, there 
were two. condemned battalions to which 
he was reduced; the one was kept for 
characters of the worst. description ; to the 
second, soldiers were sentenced from whom 
reform and improvement were expected. 
But even in these regiments, corporal pu- 
nishments were seldom resorted to; and the 
consequence was, that officers who formerly 
had been adverse to the abolition of the 
practice, and who had been convinced 
that, without flogging, discipline could 
not be maintained in the army, had now 
completely changed their opinions, and 
had become converts to the more humane 
system, by which they found the charac- 
ter of the men was much improved, and 
the system of training rendered less diffi- 
cult. Now, he saw no reason why the 
same effects might not follow the same 
cause in the English army. He could 
not say what: hope was held out of pro- 
motion in the army of that country, but 
with respect to the British army, the 
encouragement and prospect of promotion 
was very trifling: in fact, the door of ad- 
vancement was almost closed, and no man 
would now enter our service as a private 
soldier with any hope of promotion. But 
even in the absence of all such expecta- 
tions, if the odious practice of torture and 
flogging were abolished, many men would 
go into the army for six or seven years, 
and then, after the experience they had 
gained, and the discipline to which they 
had been subjected, they might return to 
civil society much improved, and enabled 
to confer a service upon the community. 
But, no man could now enter the service 
and say, that in an unguarded moment he 
might not commit some act which any 
officer might interpret into an offence 
deserving of serious punishment, in con- 
sequence of which he might be disgraced 
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for life, and disqualified: for returning to 
an intercourse with society. Surely now, 
when the civilized views of modern times 
were calling for a reform in our criminal 
code, we should not be backward in en- 
deavouring to try it in the military system. 
He did not ask the House to interfere 
with the troops abroad; but, at a period 
of profound peace, he thought the expe- 
riment might be tried with advantage on 
the army stationed within the united king- 
dom. At atime when we were legislating 
for the brute creation—a measure which 
he was disposed to support as far as it 
was practicable—it would ill become the 
House to turn a deaf ear to the interests 
and happiness of their fellow creatures. 
This barbarous punishment was productive 
of no advantage whatever to the service, 
and had a most injurious effect .upon the 
soldiers. Disgrace followed each inflic- 
tion, and it must, in a certain degree, 
blunt the feelings’ of those officers who 
were compelled to witness such disgrace- 
ful scenes. The proposition which. he 
submitted, would not, in‘ his judgment, be 
an innovation upon the privilege of the 
Crown. Theking, he admitted, was the 
guardian of the discipline of the army; 
but that discipline was laid down in the 
Bill which they were now discussing, and 
the House had consequently the power to 
mark out any course which it might think 
prudent to adopt. He trusted that, unless 
it could be shewn that some danger would 
arise from the proposition:he was about 
to submit, the House would consent to 
his motion with which he meant to con- 
clude, namely, for leave to bring up a 
clause **to prohibit corporal punishment 
in the army.” 

Sir H. Vivian said, he fully apprecia- 
ted those humane sentiments which had 
been expressed by the hon. gentleman. 
The policy of carrying into execution 
those feelings, as far as was practicable, 
he, as-a commanding officer, freely admit- 
ted; and, he was sure, he might add, 
that there was no commanding officer in 
the service, who was not disposed to re- 
Jax the severity of punishment, as far as 
was consistent with prudence and whole- 
some discipline. But, he must at the 
same time take leave to state, that it was 
no slight reflection on the character of 
the illustrious individual who presided 
over the army with so much advantage to 
the country; it was no trifling censure 
on those who held the rank “of general 
officers, to suppose that: they: would not 
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come forward at once, and endeavour to 
abolish:the practice of corporal punish- 
ment, if it could at all be effected with 
safety to the army. But, let it not be 
supposed, by the gentlemen opposite, 
that they enjoyed a monopoly of huma- 
nity. He could tell those gentlemen, 
that the officers of his majesty’s: service; 
were as deeply interested as they were, 
in the happiness of their fellows, and that 
their hearts beat as responsive to the best 
feelings of human nature. In his life he 
had never conversed with an officer on 
the subject, who did not, whilst he Ja- 
mented the necessity of the continuance 
of the practice, declare at the same time, 
that he had never heard a proposal that 
could with safety be introduced as a sub- 
stitute for the present system. But, if 
flogging was such a disgrace, why was it: 
not sought to be abolished in our public. 
schools? Did not gentlemen know that 
youths of sixteen and seventeen years of 
age—youths of education and refinement, 
and fine feelings too—were still subjected 
to this punishment ? If it was a question 
of feeling merely, why did we not do away 
with capital punishment in our penal 
code? The reason was this, because all 
men were convinced that it could not be 
abolished, consistently with the public 
security. Gentlemen were very little 
aware of the consequences that. would 
result from the system they were advo- 
cating. He would mention a curious 
circumstance that had come to his own 
knowledge. About ten years ago, he 
had been commander of a regiment, about 
a thousand strong: amongst the men 
considerable irregularities had manifested 
themselves of a. sudden; the cause of 
which he was unable to discover, until, 
upon inquiry of the adjutant, he was in- 
formed that the men had got a notion 
into their heads that sir Francis Burdett 
had done away withcorporal punishmentin 
the army. It had been very truly observed, 
that “an army without discipline was 
more dangerous to its friends than its 
foes.” In considering this subject, it was 
necessary to examine not merely the dis- 
cipline, but the offences which soldiers ge- 
nerally committed. Details, he knew, on 
the subject, must be uninteresting ; but he 
trusted the House would excuse him. 
It was well-known that. soldiers were re- 
cruited, generally speaking, from amongst 
the lowest class of the community, and 
almost always they were men of the wild- 
est and most ungovernable description, 
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He had no objection whatever te this; 
for to that he attributed (he said it with- 
out vanity) the superior valour and in- 
trepidity of the British soldier over every 
other in the world. He had generally 
found that the soldier who was the first 
to break over the barrack wall, was the 
foremost on service to break into the ene- 
mies’ quarters. Over men of this charac- 
ter it was necessary to exercise strong 
control; since, if they were not control- 
led themselves, it was not improbable 
they might attempt to control others. 
The besetting sin of this description of 
men was drunkenness. Now, he did not 
mean to say that every man who got 
drunk ought to be flogged, far from it; 
his practice in his own regiment had been 
very different ; but he did mean to say, 
that the power to flog any man who had 
so offended should still remain in the 
hands in which it was now vested. It 
was said, that solitary confinement would 
have as strong an effect upon the men as 
severe flogging. He would ask the ad- 
vocates of this new mode of punishment, 
what they would do under the following 
circumstances? It was well known to 
every officer in the service, that about the 


settling day, there was nearly always a ' 
, ted so many atrocities on the property 


great increase in the number of offences ; 
indeed, it was not extraordinary to have 
fifty or sixty men offendirg at once. 
Now, could he place each of these men 
in solitary confinement ? And if he-could, 
what would be its effect? Why that he 
would be compelled to punish those who 
had not offended, by throwing upon their 
shoulders the duty of those who -had. 
He must likewise object to the substitu- 
tion of extra drills for corporal punish- 
ment. The drill was a necessary part of 
the discipline of a regiment, and he did 
not like the idea of bringing it into con- 
tempt with those who must be subjected 
to it, by making it an ignominious punish- 
ment. There was not, however, any of 
these objections to a punis!iment by court- 
martial ; it hung over the head of every 
offender, and, as none of them knew on 
whom it might fall, it kept all in a state 
of salutary alarm. Allowing, however, 
that solitary confinement and extra drill 
might have the proposed effect in time of 
peace, what was to be done in time of 
war? Whilst an army was marching 
through an enemy’s country, how was 
the straggler or the marauder to be con- 
signed either to extra drill or solitary con- 
finement? It had been argued a few 
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nights ago, that the disorganised state of 
our army during the retreat to Corunna 
showed the inefficacy of the severity of 
our punishments. But, to this argument 
he begged leave to reply, by stating, that 
our army was at that time disorganised, 
not so much from want of discipline, as 
from the absolute state of exhaustion to 
which it was reduced, by the almost in- 
credible fatigues and privations it had 
undergone. As he had upon that occa- 
sion brought up the rear, he might be 
permitted to claim some credit with the 
House, when he stated, that many of our 
brave fellows did not receive any provi- 
sions after leaving Astorga. Hunger, it 
was said would break through stone walls ; 
and it could not surprise any reflecting 
person, that many of our poor stragglers 
did upon that occasion take by force 
those provisions which they could not get 
by any other means. The French army, 
however, whose high discipline had been 
so much extolled on a former evening, in 
their retreat through the south of France, 
a country which abounded in provi- 
sions, and from which we had drawn plen- 
tiful supplies after they had left it—the 
French army, he repeated, in that retreat, 
not conducted in a hurry—had commit- 


| and persons of the inhabitants, that they 
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literally welcomed the British soldiers as 
so many liberators. Indeed, French wri- 
ters on the subject had recently admitted, 
that the perfect discipline which our army 
then observed was worth to it as much as 
i0,000 men. The gallant officer then 
proceeded to observe, that at present he 
thought that commanding officers might 
preserve the discipline of their regiments 
without flogging ; because, in - general, 
they did not consist of more than 250 
men, who were, for the most part, select- 
ed for their good character, whose places 
could easily be filled up, and to whom it 
would be a heavy punishment to receive 
their discharge. But what would be the 
case, when regiments consisted of 1,400 
or 1,500 men? or when, as in the last 
war, so high a bounty was offered, that it 
was no unusual thing for men to desert 
from one regiment, and enlist in another, 
for the mere sake of pocketing it? -He 
would, with the permission of the House, 
mention an instance which had come un- 
der his own observation. One morning, 
some men dressed in smock frocks came 
into the barrack-yard to be enlisted. 
He thought. they appeared, rather suspi+ 
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cious. He asked them whether they had 
ever been in the army; they said no. It 
was no time to refuse men, and accord- 
ingly they were enlisted, However, they 
only got part of their bounty, and he gave 
directions that they should be strictly 
watched, and he found out that within 
six weeks they had received their bounty 
from another regiment, and had come 
down to them on furlough. Now, he 
should wish to know, what punishment 
was to be inflicted on men of that de- 
scription, if we did away with flogging ? 
There was one custom which he thought 
it would be very desirable to discontinue. 
It was the usage to send soldiers who 
had conducted themselves improperly at 
home, out to what were called the con- 
demned regiments such as the 60th ; and 
it frequently occurred that, if they were 
good soldiers, they speedily obtained pro- 
motion, by being made non-commissioned 
officers. The consequence was, that they 
wrote home to their friends, declaring 
that they were never so happy in their 
lives before ; and this operated asa boun- 
ty on misconduct. He thought, there- 
fore that no soldier sent abroad under 
such circumstances should be so promo- 
ted for three years. To conclude. If, 
by any means hon. gentlemen could in- 
stilinto our soldiery an idea, not only 
that they were themselves disgraced by 
being flogged, but that a regiment was 
also disgraced by having a man flogged 
in it, no doubt it would be productive of 
great advantage to the army; but, until 
such a feeling was generated among them, 
he must contend for the necessity, much 
as he lamented it, of vesting in courts 
martial the power of corporal punish- 
ment. Entertaining such opinions, he 
could not give his consent to the propo- 
sition which had been submitted to the 
House by the hon, member for Aber- 
deen. 

Sir R, Fergusson, although he agreed 
in much of what had just fallen from his 
hon, and gallant friend, yet differed from 
him in some points, and should certainly 
vote for the amendment. He was per- 
suaded that the proposed experiment 
could never be made at a properer time 
than the present. His hon. and gallant 
friend had told the House he had done 
the utmost he could to prevent corporal 
punishment in his own regiment. He was 
well persuaded of that, knowing, as he 
did, his hon. and gallant friend’s charac- 
ter. There was also, he was most ready to 
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allow, a.great change generally on this sub- 
ject. When he (sir R. F.) first command- 
ed a regiment, it was conceived requisite 
to punish every venial offence by flog- 
ging, and he was sorry to say, that he 
had too frequently consented to the in- 
fliction. But latterly he saw the folly of 
the thing, and had tried as much as he 
could to do it away ; and, since that pe- 
riod, he had seen several regiments highly 
disciplined, in which corporal punishment 
was wholly unknown. As.the clause was 
restricted toourtroops at home; and as the 
vote was an annual one, on those grounds 
and on those alone, he would support the 
clause. He knew there were difficulties at- 
tendant on the question. But really, in the 
present state of the army, it was much bet- 
ter, when a man committed any serious of 
fence, to send him out of the regiment, it 
being so easy to supply his place. If his 
hon. friend’s clause had extended to re- 
giments on service abroad, he would have 
opposed it? For no man who had seen 
any thing of military service, could be~ 
lieve that it was practicable to preserve 
order on a line of march, without a power 
of inflicting “summary punishment. In 
what other way could marauders and felons 
be kept down under such circumstances ? 
He sincerely believed, that when an army 
was on foreign service, the fear of the 
summary punishment was necessary for 
its security. But his hon. friend’s propo- 
sition was only for an experiment at home 
and he should therefore vote for it, 

Lord Palmerston observed, that his 
hon. and gallant friend near him (sir H. 
Vivian ) had so ably stated the merits of 
the question that it remained for him 
only to add a very few words. In fact, 
the last part of what had just fallen from 
the hon. general opposite, almost exceed- 
ed the principle for which he ( lord P.) 
contended. The only difference between 
them being as to the extent. The hon. 
general considered the power of inflicting 
the punishment applicable to foreign ser- 
vice. He (lord P.) thought it as appli- 
cable to home service. It was allowed 
on all hands that the punishment was not 
abused: that the practice of inflicting 
corporal punishment was much less fre- 
quent than formerly; and that it was in 
consequence of the efforts of the .com- 
mander-in-chief that it had been so dimi- 
nished. The proposition of the hon, 
member for Aberdeen went to take away 
a power, which he (lord “ contended 
was absolutely necessary. It went to 
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abolish ‘it too, not in remote stations, 
where the power-of inflicting corporal 
punishment might be more liable to abuse, 
but to abolish it at home, where its abuse 
must of necessity be less, subject as it 
was to so much more immediate and ope- 
rative a check. 

TheHouse then divided—For the Clause 
47: Against it 127: Majority 80. 

List of the Minority. 

Allen, J. H. Monck, J. B. 
Althorp, vise. Newport, sir J. 
Baring, Alex. Nugent, lord 
Barrett, S. M. Parnell, sir H. 
Bennet, hon. H.G. _— Phillips, G. 
Birch, J. Philips, G. H. 
Bond. J. Rice, T. S. 
Bridges, sir. J. Ridley, sir M. W. 
Colborne N. W. R. Robarts, A. 
Denison, W. J. Robarts, G, 
Duncannon, visc. Robinson, sir G. 


Fergusson, sir R. Smita, J. 

Grenfell, P. Smith, R. 

Gurney, H. Stanley, lord 
Hutchinson, hon.C.H. Sykes, D. 

James, W. Tierney, rt. hon. G, 
Kennedy, T. F, Warre, J. A. 


Lamb, hon. G. 
Lennard, T. B. 


Western, C. C. 
Williams, W. 


Lloyd, S. J. Wood, M. 
Lushington, S. Wrottesley, sir J. 
Leader, W, 

Maberly, W. L. Hume, J. 
Martin, J. Hobhouse, J. C. 


' Mr.-Hume next adverted to the man- 
ner in which the purchase of commissions 


was at present effected, contrary to the | 


regulation of the commander-in-chief, by 
which a certain sum only was allowed to 
be given for them. He believed many 
gentlemen were not aware of the decla- 
ration which officers made when they 
purchased promotion. That declaration 
was as follows “I do declare and certify, 
on the word and honour of an officer and 
a gentleman, that I did not allow in any 
way or manner, more than the sum of ——, 
as the fair value of the said commission.” 
And underneath were the following words 
—‘‘I hereby also declare, that I have 
made no clandestine bargain with respect 
to the said commission.” Now, notwith- 
standing this declaration, there was scarce- 
ly one case in ten, in which officers re- 
ceived their commissions at the regula- 
tion price, though they thus certified that 
fact. ‘The commander of the forces and 
the secretary at war could not be igno- 
rapt of what was done, and ought, there- 
fore, to'‘cancel such a useless declaration: 
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Year after year, the jobbing and traffic in 
commissions was carried on. He believed 
there was not an officer who did not con- 
sider this to be a regulation which ought 
immediately to be discontinued. Witha 
view to the attainment of this object, he 
would move forthe introduction of a clause 
stating, ‘That officers be not required 
to make a certificate, that they have pur- 
chased their commissions. at the regula- 
tion price.” The situation of officers, in 
consequence of the existence of the pre- 
sent declaration, was exceedingly unplea- 
sant. They were obliged to certify on 
their word, that which, if they were 
placed in a jury-box, they would be com- 
pelled on oath to deny. He therefore 
hoped that a respect for the honour of 
the army would induce the House to ap- 
prove of this clause. 

Sir H. Hardinge admitted, that under 
the present order, officers were placed in 
a most unpleasant situation. Fully per- 
suaded of this, he had made it his duty 
to inquire into the matter, and he found 
it was under consideration in the proper 
quarter, to recall this very objectionable 
declaration or certificate [hear]. Gen- 
tlemen should, however, recollect, that 
this certificate was introduced to remedy 
a great evil; namely, the constant traffic 
in commissions, by which the officers of 
the army had been most seriously injured. 
The duke of York was anxious, by the 
regulation relative to the price of com- 
missions, to preserve and secure the inter- 
ests of the less wealthy officers. Under 
that regulation, it was impossible for a 
junior officer however rich, to step over 
the head of a senior officer, so long as the 
latter had the means of putting down the 
stipulated price for his commission, which 
was a point of very great importance. It 
certainly was fitting, in altering the sys- 
tem, to take care that the door should 
not be again opened to that extensive 
jobbing which prevailed before the certi- 
ficate was introduced. He knew, how- 
ever, that that form was viewed with hos- 
tile feelings by the army; and he had 
learned from a source on which he could 
implicitly rely, that measures were in 
contemplation for recalling this objec- 
tionable certificate. Under these circum- 
stances, he conceived it would be wrong 
to agree to the clause proposed by the 
hon. gentleman, and he should therefore 
vote against it. 

Colonel Davies said, he-was certainly 
desirous - that this declaration should be 
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- done away with without the interference 
of the House, and he was glad to hear his 
hon. and gallant friend say, that it was to 
beso. But he wished to hear it also from 
the noble Secretary at war; for unless he 
heard it from him he must vote for his hon. 
friend’s motion. His hon. and gallant 
friend said, that the declaration was inten- 
ded to prevent jobbing. But, did not 
jobbing exist at present? Could a young 
man in the army, who desired promotion, 
obtain it, except after endless years of delay, 
unless he paid double the regulation price? 
Every person who had a friend in any of 
the cavalry or hussar, or what were cal- 
Jed crack regiments, knew the enormous 
sums that were given for promotion. 

Lord Palmerston observed, that this 
was a question full of difficulty. As to 
the clause proposed by the hon. member 
for Aberdeen, he really was at a loss to 
understand it as the hon. gentleman read 
it. The Mutiny bill had been described 
as a mass of unintelligible clauses; if so, 
he was sure its character would not be im- 
proved, if the clause proposed by the hon. 
member were added to it. He repeated, 
however, that the subject was full of diffi- 
culties. The practice itself of selling 
commissions was one which, fairly esti- 
mating all its advantages and disadvantages 
it decidedly appeared to be expedient to 
continue. It brought into the army 
many persons connected with the higher 
classes of society, and diffused a spirit that 
was very advantageous. If, however, 
commissions were allowed to be sold, it 
was obviously necessary to limit the price 
that was to be paid for them; for if not, 
and if every officer were permitted to bid 
according to his means and to his desire 
of promotion, abuses would take place 
beyond all calculation. -An old and a 
poor officer would never get forward. 
Junior officers would overstep the most 
meritorious seniors. How, then, did the 
regulation in question apply? First, he 
would take the case of a commission sold 
by an officer in one regiment to an officer 
in another. There, there could be no 
difficulty—no danger of an infraction of 
the regulation. For the officer who wished 
to sell, applied to the commander-in- chief, 
and never came in contact with the of- 
ficer who wished to purchase. He would 
next take the ‘case of a regimental suc- 
cession. Suppose it a majority that was 
to be sold. The senior captain had the 
pre-emption, if his means enabled him to 
purchase. Now, what temptation had he 
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to give more than the regulation price? 
The only case where it was probable that 
a larger sum than the regulation price 
was given, was where an individual, not 
disposed to sell, was tempted by the sub- 
scription of persons who wished to obtain 
a stepin promotion, and who knew that 
there were strong claims which rendered 
it infinitely probable that the commission 
would be given in the corps. In exchange 
to half-pay, the danger of infraction of 
the regulation was less than in any other 
case; for the officer never came in contact 
with the other party. He applied to the 
commander-in-chief, and the commander- 
in-chief took from the list in his possession 
some one individual to place in the situ- 
ation of the officer who retired. It was, 
therefore, only in the case which he had 
described that it was likely an officer 
would be tempted to do that which was 
manifestly improper. As his hon. and 
gallant friend had stated, the expediency 
of recalling thisdeclaration had been under 
consideration., The existing inconveni- 
ences had for some time been felt; and an 
attempt had been made to remedy them 
by increasing the price of commissions. 
Still, however, in a case in which a num- 
ber of officers were exposed to a temp- 
tation to which they ought not to be sub- 
ject, it was considered desirable that the 
declaration should be recalled. Of course 
when he said that this recall was under 
consideration, heshould not be understood 
to describe any specific measure which 
it was intended to adopt. The very fact 
of the declaration being under consid- 
eration implied that no specific measure 
had been determined on. He decidedly 
objected to the hon. gentleman’s clause, 
however; first, because as far as he could 
collect the import of it, it did not appear 
calculated to effect the hon. gentleman’s 
own object; and, secondly, because that 
object was under the consideration of those 
to whom the consideration of such ques- 
tions properly belonged. 

Mr. Grey Bennet said, he had some 
years ago, introduced this subject to the 
notice of parliament. It was one which 
nearly concerned the honour of the army; 
for nothing could be more galling to gen- 
tlemen than tobe called onto put theirnames 
to a paper ofthis kind, well knowing, as 
they did, that the regulation to which it 
referred had not beenobeyed Underthese 
circumstances, he trusted that the comman- 
der-in-chief and the noble lord would tura 
their attention to the subject, and get rid 
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of this declaration. It had been said that 
this traffic was not carried on,—just in 
the same way as they were told at times 
that a seat was never sold in that House, 
and that a voter was never bribed though 
every body out of the House knew that 
seats were sold; and there were not a few 
who could point out not only the seats 
that had been thus obtained, but the sums 
aid for them. 

Colonel Dawkins said, that the ne- 
cessity of subscribing the certificate in 
question had long been a source of grief 
and shame to the army, and he was happy 
to hear that the commander-in-chief con- 
templated an alteration of system with re- 
spect to it. Under these circumstances 
he must oppose the clause of the hon. 
member for Aberdeen. 

Sir H. Vivian was anxious that the 
certificate should be done away with, but 
could not support the proposed clause, as 
it was not the proper mode of accomplish- 
ing the object. 

Mr. Hume said, that after the reproba- 
tion which the system had met with from 
both sides of the House, he would not 
press his motion, but would beg leave to 
withdraw the clause. 

The clause was withdrawn, and the 
bill was passed. 


IntsH PROTESTANT CHARTER- 
Scuoots.] The House having resolved 
itself into a committee on the Irish mis- 
cellaneous Estimates, Mr. Goulburn mov- 
ed, “ That 21,615/. be granted to defray 
the expense of the Protestant Charter 
Schools of Ireland, for the year 1814.” 
He briefly stated the reasons which ren- 
dered it necessary to call for a larger 
vote for this. purpose, in the present, 
than in the former year. It was occasi- 
oned by the desire of the government to 
relieve the Foundling-hospital from the 
care and maintenance of a considerable 
number of children who had now arrived 
at the age of 13. or 14, and whom it was 
proposed to spread over the different char- 
ter-schools. 

Mr. Hume said, that the Protestant char- 
ter-schools were a mere charity, and ought 
to be supported by the funds which had 
been left for that purpose. If parliament 
were called upon to grant money, it should 
be for general education, and not for the 
service of a particular class, Last year 
the right hon. secretary pledged his word 
that the sum demanded this year would 
be less than it was then: but instead of 
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that, there was an increase of 4,615/. 
He should therefore, bearing in mind the 
reduction promised by the right hon. se- 
cretary last year, move as an amendment, 
that 14,000/. be substituted for 2] ,615/. 

Sir J. Newport maintained, that all the 
grants respecting education in Ireland 
ought to be postponed until the House 
had declared the principle on which they 
would proceed with respect to them. 
The doling out separate sums in this man- 
ner destroyed the benefit which it was in- 
tended to confer. He wished the subject to 
be treated as a whole, and to be submit- 
ted to a committee above stairs, for the 
purpose of ascertaining in what way the 
bounty of parliament could be rendered 
most available. He would move as an 
amendment, that the present resolution 
be postponed. 

Mr. Goulburn was utterly at a loss to 
conceive why, because it might be desir- 
able to appoint a committee to inquire 
into the present state of education in Ire- 
land, the charitable institutions for that 
object should suddenly be deprived of 
their usual support. With respect to 
charter-schools, he admitted that the es- 
tablishments were more in the light of 
charitable institutions than of places 
where systems of education were laid 
down. Asa charitable system he was 
prepared to maintain it. 

Sir M. W. Ridley said, they were now 
going to vote away a sum of money, and 
were told, that an inquiry into the subject 
of education in Ireland was immediately 
intended ; was it then, under these cir- 
cumstances, too much to ask a delay of 
ten days or a fortnight? 

Mr. C. Grant did not think that the 
inquiry as to the state of education in 
Ireland could possibly end during the 
session. With respect to charter-schools 
in Ireland, he condemned the principle 
on which they were founded. He regret- 
ted that the estimate under the consider- 
ation of the House had been increased in 
amount this year. He must object to the 
institution of charter-schools, because he 
was convinced that the public money 
might be laid out to more advantage. 
There were powerful objections to them, 
both of a local and general nature. They 
were opposed to the feelings of the peo~ 
ple of Ireland, and to their prejudices. 
The grant, however, could not be sud- 
denly withdrawn, and for the present he 
would not oppose it. 

Lord Althorp said, that what had fallen 
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from the right hon. gentleman carried 
with it great weight. If it was clearly to 
be understood, that an inquiry into the 
system of education would take place, he 
would not object to the vote for the pre- 
sent year. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that with respect to 
a committee, he could not give any pledge 
or opinion one way or the other. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, he could not but 
discover an alteration in the tone of the 
right hon. gentleman with respect to edu- 
cationin Ireland,and rather feared that the 
right hon. gentleman would oppose the mo- 
tion for a committee. The House had now, 
for the first time during the last ten years, 
been called upon to give its approbation to 
the principle of charter-schools in Ireland. 
In former years, the failure of those es- 
tablishments was admitted, and promises 
were made, that the grants would be 
reduced. But now the right hon. gen- 
tleman proposed to augment them. The 
right hon. gentleman had endeavoured to 
show a connexion between charter-schools 
and the Foundling-hospital. But that 
connection would make him more dis- 
posed to oppose the grant. He objected 
to charter-schools, because they were 
founded on an exclusive principle. He 
objected to that principle as much as he 
did to the proposition brought forward 
by the Catholic clergy the other night. 
He did not wish to see an exclusive sys- 
tem of education, either by the Catholics 
or by the Protestants, at the public ex- 
pense; and, in his opinion, the House 
could only justify the refusal to the Ca- 
tholics by discountenancing an exclusive 
system for the Protestants. With respect 
to the Foundling-hospital, that establish- 
ment was formerly supported by a tax on 
the citizens of Dublin. They complained 
of it, and the tax was removed; but then 
came down an augmented vote for that 
establishment—an establishment whichhad 
greatly added to the vice, the misery, and 
the sufferings of the people of Ireland. 
The principle had the same effect invaria- 
bly, wherever it was applied ; and it was 
a curious fact, that in Paris, since the in- 
stitution of a foundling hospital in that 
city, the exposures of children had in- 
creased from the ratio of one in ten, to 
the ratio of one in three. 

Mr. Hume said, that the Irish govern- 
ment had formerly pledged itself to re- 
duce the grant. It had accordingly been 
partially reduced: but now it was pro- 
posed, notwithstanding the pledge of the 
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government, to increase it by a sum of 
4,000/. This was a positive breach of 
good faith on the part of the Irish govern- 
ments. 

The House divided: For the Amend- 
ment 33: For the original Resolutica 74. 


List of the Minority. 


Alhorp, visc. Martin, J. 
Barrett, S. M. Monck, J. B. 
Bennet, hon. H. G. Newport, sir J. 
Bernal, R. Parnell sir H. 
Davies, T. H. Phillips, G. 
Denison, E. Rickford, W. 
Duncannon, visc. Ridley, sir M. W. 
Fergusson, sir R. Robarts, A. W. 
Gordon, R. . Robarts, G. 
Grosvenor, gen. Robinson, sir G. 
Guise, sir B. W. Stanley, lord 
Hutchinson, hor.C.H. Tierney, right hon, G. 


Hume, J. Tremayne, J. H. 
Hobhouse, J. C. Western, C. C. 
James, W. Whitbread, S. C. 


Williams, J. 


Kennedy, T. F. 
Wrottesley, sir J. 


Leader, W. 

Lennard, T. B. 
Lamb, hon. G. 
Macdonald, J. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, March 16. 

AMELIORATION OF THE CONDITION 
OF THE SLAveE PoPruULATION IN THE 
West Inpixs.] After a number of pe- 
titions praying for the Abolition of Sla- 
very, had been presented to theHouse, 

Earl Bathurst rose to lay before their 
lordships certain papers explanatory of the 
measures for the Amelioration of the Condi- 
tion ofthe West-India Negroes, referred to 
in his Majesty’s Speech at the commence- 
ment of the present session, and which had 
been adopted in consequence of the reso- 
lutions agreed to by the House of Com- 
mons in May last. Those resolutions he 
would, with the leave of their lordships, 
now read - 

‘© Resolved, nem. con. ‘* That it is ex- 
pedient to adopt effectual and decisive 
measures for ameliorating the condition of 
the slave population in his majesty’s co- 
lonies: 

«“ That, through a determined and per- 
severing, but at the same time judicious 
and temperate enforcement of such mea- 
sures, this House looks forward to a pro- 
gressive improvement in the slave popu- 
lation, such as may prepare them for a 
participation in those civil rights and pri- 
vileges which are enjoyed by other clas- 
ses of his majesty’s subjects : 

i 
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“That this House is anxious for the 
accomplishment of this purpose at the 
earliest period that shall be compatible 
with the well-being of the slaves them- 
selves, with the safety of the colonies, 
and with a fair and equitable considera- 
tion of the interests of private property.” 

It was his duty now to state to their 
lordships the measures which had been 
adopted by his majesty’s government in 
pursuance of those resolutions. The 
House of Commons had passed the reso- 
lutions on the 15th of May, and instruc- 
tions founded on them were conveyed to 
all the governors of the West-India colo- 
nies in circular despatches, dated the 
28th of May and the 9th of July. The 
measures which his majesty’s government 
had thought it proper to recommend, as 
best calculated to accomplish the object 
of ameliorating the condition of the slaves 
which the House of Commons had in 
view, might be reduced to the following 
heads ; namely, the making provision for 
religious instruction; the consequent 
abolition of Sunday markets; the aboli- 
tion of the practice of flogging female 
slaves ; the regulation of the punishment 
of male slaves ; the prevention of the se- 
paration of husband and wife, and infant 
children from the mother, on the sale of 
slaves; the giving security to the property 
of slaves, by establishing banks of deposit ; 
the establishment of facilities for the ma- 
numission of slaves ; and, finally, the al- 
lowing the evidence of slaves to be re- 
ceived, under certain regulations, in courts 
of justice. 

These were the measures which were 
recommended in the instructions sent out 
at the time, and which his majesty’s go- 
vernment still considered the most pro- 
per to be adopted. If any of their lord- 
ships should think that ministers had gone 
too far, and that, however right in theory, 
such measures were likely to prove 
mischievous in practice, to such of 
their lordships he would state, that these 
propositions had been regarded as sutis- 
factory by those who wcre most interest- 
ed in the question. In the course-of the 
investigation which had taken place, it 
was found, that the great body of the 
West-India proprietors in this country 
concurred in the justice of the prin- 
ciples laid down. With respect to the 
last only; namely, that for receiving 
the evidence of slaves—had_ there 
been any difference of opinion. Some 


thought that this measure could only be 
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adopted under certain regulations; but, . 
whatever difference of opinion existed, he 
had not yet met with a man who did not 
admit, that the proposition was highly 
worthy of consideration, and that the car- 
rying it into effect, if practicable was 
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very desirable. Those, on the other 
hand, who thought that his majesty’s go- 
vernment had not gone far enough, he 
would beg to remind of the difficulties 
which surrounded the measure, and the 
many considerations which were involved 
in its execution. 

Having stated the purport and object of 
the two circulars which he had sent out to 
the West Indies, he should now advert to 
the general conduct of the colonies after 
those despatches had been received. 
With respect to the islands, the first des- 
patch arrived whilesome oftheir assemblies 
were sitting ; but that ofthe 9th of July was 
not received until after the session, and 
was brought under the consideration of 
the assemblies in November. And here 
he must observe, that the manner in 
which the despatches had been received in 
the different islands, was particularly 
worthy of their lordships’ consideration. 
This would be seen by the papers on the 
table, from which it would appear, that if 
not all, the great majority of the proposi- 
tions he had read were thought fit to be 
adopted. This was more particularly the 
case in Grenada, St. Vincent’s, and St. 
Christopher's; but in Dominica, Tobago, 
Barbadoes, and Jamaica, a spirit so favour- 
able did not prevail. In general, however, 
the assemblies had been disposed to carry 
into efiect the greater part of the propost- 
tions, had not events and circumstances . 
occurred to delay that intention. The 
assembly of Barbadoes met in July, and 
appeared inclined to adopt most of the 
propositions ; but that body had separated 
under the impression, that if they agreed 
to all the measures recommended by his 
majesty’s government, they would be 
pledging themselves to a system connéct- 
ed with a plan for the complete manumis- 
sion of the negroes. And here he must 
say, that one of the great difficulties which 
his majesty’s ministers had had to contend 
with, was the unfortunate mixing of these 
two questions. 

With respect to St. Vincent’s, the 
answer returned by the assembly of that 
island amounted to this—that they had 
amended the act which they passed two 
years before for the amelioration of the 
condition of the slaves. They were of 
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opinion, that all the measures recommend- 
ed in the two despatches were to be found 
in the bill which they had already passed. 
if, however, their lordships would take the 
trouble to compare the bill with the two 
letters he had sent out, he was convinced 
they would find, that some of the mea- 
sures which his Majesty’s government had 
thought it adviseable to recommend had 
been omitted, and that others had been 
very partially enforced. He must admit, 
however, that what had been done by the 
assembly of St. Vincent’s was very much 
to their credit; and, in looking at this 
subject, their lordships would not fail to 
recollect the period at which this amelior- 
ation had taken place in St. Vincent’s— 
they would perceive, that it had been 
done spontaneously by the assembly of 
St. Vincent’s two years ago, when they 
acted under no appearance of compulsion 
in consequence of any resolutions adopted 
by the British legislature, or of any re- 
commendations from his Majesty’s go- 
vernment. So favourable a disposition 
on the part of this assembly afforded just 
reason to expect, that when a more tem- 
perate view should be taken of the whole 
propositions, this and the other islands 
would be disposed to adopt measures 
which, upon due consideration, would be 
found to be advantageous to their own 
interests, as well as agreeable to the 
dictates of humanity. 

It remained for him now to advert to 
what had passed in Jamaica ; but as that 
was matter of public notoriety, it would 
not be necessary for him to detain their 
lordships long on this part of the subject. 
Their lordships were aware of the very 
intemperate manner in which the proposi- 
tions of his Majesty’s government had 
been received in that island. He much 
regretted that Jamaica, which had hereto- 
fore manifested a sincere desire to ame- 
liorate the condition of the slave: popula- 
tion, should on this occasion have set so 
opposite an example. He was however 
persuaded that when the assembly of that 
island should come again to the considera- 
tion of this subject, they would view it in 
a more. temperate manner ; and that they 
would not persist in the resolutions they 
had adopted, but would proceed to make 
further provision for ameliorating the con- 
dition of the slaves. He did not, however, 
think he should act justly, if he did not 
state, that much irritation had been pro- 
duced by the reproaches that had been cast 
on the assembly and people of Jamaica. 
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Some apology was to be made for them, 
in consequence .of the manner in which 
they had been attacked by various publi- 
cations in this country. They were 
accused of the greatest cruelty, ofa dispo- 
sition to retain their negroes in a state of 
misery, and of a determination to resist all 
plans of amelioration. In addition to these 
unjust charges, they were accused of 
treating their slaves worse than the Ame- 
ricans did theirs. Nothing could be more 
unfounded than this last accusation ; for 
nothing could redound more to the credit 
of our West-India planters, than a compari- 
son of the treatment given to their slaves 
with that to which those of America were 
subject. The American slaves were liable 
to the severest punishments, for acts which 
would either be considered as no offence 
in our colonies, or would be corrected by 
very slight penalties. To convince their 
lordships of this, he need only refer to an 
act lately passed at New Orleans. By 
this severe law it was provided, that if any 
slave should be found absent after sun-set 
he should be punished by flogging ; that 
if any slave be seen in the streets with a 
cane or stick in his hand, he should be 
flogged; nay, it was even provided, that 
if any slave should be caught looking dis- 
respectfully at a white person, he should be 
flogged. Let their lordships compare 
this with the laws relative to slaves, and 
their practical treatment, in Dominica, St. 
Vincent’s, Jamaica, or any of our colonies, 
and then say, whether any such inhuma- 
nity disgraced the British possessions. 

It had, indeed, been said by some, that 
though the laws of the colonies were good 
they were not fairly executed. This he 
also must regard as untrue. He believed 
the laws were in general fairly executed ; 
and he was satisfied, that within a certain 
number of years, a great improvement had 
taken place in the condition of slaves in 
the West-India colonies, as well in conse- 
quence of the humane disposition of the 
planters, as of the laws which had been 
enacted. -He believed that considerable 
improvements had been made in the 
articles of food and clothing, and that in- 
stances of great indulgence and kindness 
on the part of the masters were very com- 
mon. He also believed, that great im- 
provements had been made with respect to 
the hospitals for the reception of sick and 
infirm negroes. It had been said, why 
were there not established in those colo- 
nies which had legislative assemblies, laws 
similar to those of this country? But, if 
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it was made a subject of complaint that 
they neglected to execute their own laws, 
how was it to be expected that they would 
act fairly on ours? He did not mean to 
say that this country could exercise no 
legislative authority over the colonies, but 
that was certainly a question of great diffi- 
culty and delicacy. It was, however, 
competent to his Majesty’s government, 
with the sanction of parliament, to regu- 
late their trade, to take away the draw- 
backs which were allowed on exportations 
to them, and to increase the duties on 
their productions. ‘These were the kind 
of measures which, if policy ever required 
their enforcement, might be preferable to 
any exercise of the right of internal regu- 
lation. 

Having said thus much in reference to 
the islands which possessed legislative 
assemblies of their own, he would next 
direct their lordships attention to the con- 
eee colonies which were more imme- 

iately under the control and direction of 
his Majesty in council. It had been 
determined, that the same propositions 
should be sent to both the oldand the new 
colonies. He had accordingly forwarded 
the instructions to them: and, in justice 
to these colonies, he must say, that they 
had done credit to themselves by mani- 
festing a disposition to adopt whatever 
measures appeared to them calculated to 
promote the religious and moral improve- 
ment of their slave population. It had 
not, however, been thought fit to establish 
at onceallthe measures recommended by 
government, because it was considered, 
that if the old colonies hesitated to adopt 
those measures, a disagreeable contrast 
would be presented between them. His 
Majesty’s government did not wish to 
expose the legislatures of those islands 
to the reproach which, under such a state 
of things, they would be liable to from their 
own population. If a different course 
was now about to be entered upon, his 
Majesty’s government had done every 
thing ia their power to avoid it. Some of 
the new colonies had no legislative bodies ; 
and in some of them convulsions had unfor- 
tunately taken place after the communica- 
tion of the propositions. 

It had therefore been thought advisable 
to make the first experiment of the 
enforcement of the measures which his 
majesty’s government recommended in 
colonies to which the control of the privy 
council immediately extended, and in 
which the propositions had experienced a 
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favourable reception. In Trinidad a dis- 
position had been shown to meliorate the 
state of the slaves. In the answer returned 
by the counsel of that island to the de- 
spatch sent out-from this country, they 
stated that many of the improvements 
suggested were already in force, and they 
had passed resolutions for the further ame- 
lioration of the negroes. Upon further 
communication with that island, an order 
in council had been framed here on the 
subject of the intended ameliorations. 
This order was on Wednesday last sub- 
mitted to his Majesty, and had been sanc- 
tioned by his approbation. Their lord- 
ships would find a copy of the draught of 
the order in council among the papers 
which he had laid on the table. 

He was unwilling to takeup much of their 
lordships time, and should merely state the 
principal objects which his Majesty’s 
Government proposed to effect by this 
measure. The Procurador Syndic of the 
Cabildo of the town of Port of Spain is 
confirmed in his ancient office of protector 
and guardian of slaves, with new honours 
and under new regulations. He is to keep 
an office for records. The commandants 
of the several quarters of the island are 
declared assistant protectorsand guardians 
of slaves? and notice of all suits and 
actions against slaves must be given to the 
guardian, who must attend the trial of the 
cause.—As provision is to be made for the 
religious instruction of the slaves, all mar- 
kets are required to be discontinued on 
Sunday, and the employment of any slave 
in labour between sun-set on Saturday and 
sun-rise on Monday is strictly prohibited; 
so that Sunday wili be really a day of rest 
and religious instruction.—The punish- 
ment by the whip is not only abolished, 
but it is made unlawful to carry it as an 
emblem of authority. With regard to this 
point, there might be some difference of 
opinion. He was not one of those who 
were led away with the ideathat the mere 
carrying the whip as an emblem of autho- 
rity in the hands of one whom the slaves 
were disposed otherwise to respect, could 
be attended with mischievous conse- 
quences; but he understood it was always 
intrusted to a negroe, and that circum- 
stance rendered it very offensive; and, 
unless some white person were set to 
watch over the slave who carried this in- 
strument, it was much to be feared that it 
would often be very improperly used. 
And here let him observe, that the intro- 
duction of this prohibition was not to be 
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regarded as casting any imputation on the 
old laws of the colonies. He was far from 
meaning to state that the present treat- 
ment of the slaves was such as particularly 
called for interference. The measure was 
not proposed in order to remove general 
evils, but to prevent atrocities of rare 
occurrence. As well might it be said, 
that this country was remarkable for the 
frequency of crimes, since it had been 
found necessary to pass laws for the 
punishment of robbery and murder. It 
was merely to guard against violations of 
humanity which possibly might occur, that 
this measure was proposed. 

Among all the practices which had pre- 
vailed in the colonies, there was, however, 
no one which had given more offence to 
the feelings, than that of the punishment 
of females by the lash. He was aware it 
might be contended, that the mere know- 
ledge on the part of slaves that they were 
liable to this punishment would serve as a 
sufficient restraint, but that if it were once 
known that they were no longer liable to 
be flogged, it would be extremely difficult 
to keep them in order. This subject had 
already been brought under the consider- 
ation of the court of policy in Demerara, 
and it had, after due consideration, been 
thought fit to decree the abolition of the 
practice of flogging females in Trini- 
dad. Pains, however, would be taken to 
prevent the repeal of the practice from 
being, for some time, generally known 
among the slaves. In cases formerly 
punished by flogging, it was proposed to 
substitute imprisonment, or confinement 
in the stocks, for females. The governor 
was, besides, authorized to substitute any 
other punishment which might not be in- 
consistent with the general spirit of the 
regulations. 

The next regulation to which he should 
call their lordships’ attention was, that 
which related to the punishment of the 
male part of the slave population. The 
order provided, that no slave should be 
punished for any offence, until twenty-four 
hours after its commission should have 
elapsed. It was also provided, that in no 
instance should more than twenty-five 
lashes be given in one day: and it was 
still farther provided, that no second 
punishment should take place, until the per- 
son of the slave was free from any lacera- 
tions which might have been occasioned 
by the first flogging. At the same time 
it was expressly directed, that no punish- 
ment whatever should take place, unless 
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one person of free condition be present, 
in addition to him by whom, or by whose 
authority, the punishment may be inflicted. 
There was another regulation which he 
thought it right to point out. It was or- 
dered, that a record-book should be kept 
on every plantation or estate throughout 
the island. In this book the owner or 
manager was required to enter the punish- 
ments inflicted on slaves. The number of 
lashes inflicted, on any occasion of flog- 
ging, were required to be recorded, if 
the stripes exceeded three. The reasons 
for the punishment, and the names of the 
persons attending it, must be recorded : 
and copies of these records are required 
to be returned, at a fixed period, to the 
commandant of the quarter in which the 
estate or plantation where the infliction 
took place may be situated. 

He had stated the three provisions 
which were intended for the personal pro- 
tection of the slaves. He now came to 
those enactments which tended to their 
comfort, and conduced to their improve- 
ment. The first of these regarded the 
encouragement of marriages among them. 
According to the provisions of the act, it 
would be arranged that if the two slaves 
obtained the consent of their master; and 
produced this consent to the guardian and 


‘protector, he would give directions, that 


the marriage act should be solemnized, 
according to the rites of the Church of 
England, the Roman Catholic ritual, or 
the Presbyterian forms, as should be most 
agreeable to the parties. The marriage 
thus authorized and solemnized, was to be 
recorded in a book or register kept by the 
guardian. Should the master of the slaves 


_refuse his consent, they might inform the 


guardian of this refusal, and apply to him 
for instruction how to proceed. On this 
application the guardian was authorised 
to call the master or overseer before him, 


to hear his motive for resisting the pro- 
|posed marriage; and if that motive ap- 


peared unreasonable, or if his conduct 


was evidently arbitrary, he might notwith- 


standing such refusal, authorize the union 
of the parties. As a consequence of this 
provision for promoting the marriage 
union, an enactment was naturally called 
for, to prevent the separation of those 
who had been united in marriage. It was 
therefore proposed, that in the sale or 
transfer of married slaves they should not 
be separated, but sold in one lot, and 
transferred to one master. It would like- 
wise be enacted, that their children, if 
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they had any from the marriage, should 
go along with their parents. 

The next provision for promoting the 
comfort of the slaves, and raising their 
character was, to secure to them their pro- 
perty by a positive law, and enable them 
to dispose of it by bequest. If their 
lordships looked to the actual state of 
things, and took it into consideration, not 
the enactments of law, but the existing 
practice, they might think such a pro- 
vision unnecessary. The slave, by the 
consent of his master, could at present 
a and bequeath property, and there- 
fore no real hardship was experienced as 
things now stood ; but it was thought ad- 
visable to give him the security of law, 
to enable him to protect himself against any 
arbitrary interference with his rights, and 
appear in the courts to defend them, if 
attempted to be invaded. By this enact- 
ment they could sue in their own names— 
could make an advantageous use of their 
property, by laying out their funds at in- 
terest—and could dispose of it, with its 
accumulations, by bequest. The money 
of any slave being deposited in a bank, 
and duly recorded, his disposal of it at all 
times would be valid. 

But, it was not only necessary to secure 
personal protection to the slave, and to 
enable him to acquire and dispose of pro- 
perty in a state of servitude—it was neces- 
sary also to provide, in certain circum- 
stances, for his leaving that state, and at- 
taining the rights and privileges of a free 
man. The next improvement intended, 
therefore, in our colpnial system, was to 
provide for facilities for the manumission 
of slaves. It was to be enacted, that the 
price of the registration of manumitted 
slaves should be paid, not by the slave, 
but by the state. The slave was to have 
aright to purchasenot only hisown freedom, 
but that of his wife; he was likewise to be 
granted the privilege of purchasing the 
freedom of his child, his sister, or his bro- 
ther. If any difficulty arose respecting 
the price, it was to be referred to the 
guardian or protector, who would arbi- 
trate between the parties. A difficulty of 
another kind arose in cases where slaves 
existed on estates entailed or mortgaged, 
and where, of course, the possessor had 
not the power to agree to their claims for 
purchasing their freedom. Into the mode 
of settling this part of the question, he 
would not trouble their lordships, but re- 
fer them to the detailed provisions which 
he had laid on the table. It would there 
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be seen, that the interests of both parties 
were secured, with a due regard to the 
rights of property. 

He came now to the last of the pro- 
visions to which he had alluded ; namely, 
the admissibility of the testimony of slaves 
in a court of justice, and on oath. The 
order provided, that a slave should be 
received as a witness, and be allowed to 
give his evidence on oath, provided he 
could procure a certificate from the minis- 
ter of the established church, or from any 
other clergyman whose ministrations he 
attended to, that, upon examination, that 
minister or clergyman was satisfied that 
the slave was so far instructed in religious 
knowledge as to be sensible of the obli- 
gation of an oath. A register was to be 
kept by the guardian of the slaves, in 
which this qualification would be recorded. 
The advantage resulting from this enact- 
ment would not only further the due ad- 
ministration of justice in cases where the 
testimony of slaves would be useful, but 
would have a tendency to raise the cha- 
racter of the slave whose name was thus 
recorded, It would inspire him with a 
laudable pride and self-respect, to see 
religious qualifications thus certified, to 
know that the confidence in his testimony 
was thus established, and to observe him- 
self placed on a level, in point of credit, 
with his christian superiors, whom he was 
taught to respect. It was proposed, that 
the testimony of slaves should be received 
in all civil cases, except where the inte- 
rest of their masters was concerned. This 
exception was made for the obvious rea- 
son, that if their testimony was to be re- 
ceived against their masters, it must like- 
wise, in other cases, be received in his fa- 
vour; and it was thought dangerous to 
admit it in the latter instances, while the 
master had such an influence over their 
minds. With respect to all criminal cases, 
the testimony of slaves would be received, 
except where the life of a white person 
was at stake. 

Such were some of the changes pro- 
posed in our colonial law, for the protec- 
tion and advantage of the slave population. 
His majesty’s government did not think 
themselves justified in going further at 
present. They must see their way before 
they proceeded to any further changes. 
It could not fail to strike those acquainted 
with the present state of the slave popu- 
lation of the West Indies, that some of 
the enactments to which he had alluded, 
tended rather to curtail than to extend the 
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present privileges. The testimony of 
slaves was already in some cases admitted. 
The regulations on which it was in future 
to be admitted, conferred upon it an au- 
thority which it did not at present possess, 
and.made it useful to the ends of justice 
in a higher degree than it could at present 
be. considered. He had now detailed, 
probably at too great length, the inten- 
tions of his majesty’s government. Their 
lordships would see how the pledge given 
to the House of Commons last session 
had been redeemed.. He had only one 
other topic to advert to; namely, the 
establishments for the religious instruction 
of the slaves in the West Indies. These 
establishments, he need not remind their 
lordships, were lamentably deficient, both 
in instruction and discipline. In making 
them, no reference was had to the wants 
of the slave population, nor were even the 
free coloured inhabitants taken into the 
account. A variety of societies had been 
established, which had sent up missiona- 
ries to supply this detect. Some of these 
societies belonged to the Church of Eng- 
land, others to different religious sects. 
Three of them consisted of members of 
the establishment; namely, the Church 
Missionary society, the society for the 
Propagation of Christian knowledge, and 
asociety for the Conversion of the Negroes. 
Besides these bodies, there were others 
which had shewn great zeal in this field, 
the chief of which were the Moravian and 
Wesleyan societies. But. it was not 
thought fit that the religious instruction 
of so large a portion of the empire should 
be left to chance, or to the exertions of 
societies independent of the establish- 
ment. Their lordships, he thought, would 
agree with him, that an increase of the | 
ecclesiastical establishment was neces-. | 
sary, and that the superintendence of | 
the church in that quarter could only be 
duly secured by resident prelates. It was 
a general understanding, that the bishop 
of London exercised authority over the | 
church in Jainaica. The fact was not so. 
There was no want of zeal on the part of 
that respectable prelate ; but he could not 
honestly and conscientiously exercise the 
necessary authority in the case in question. 
It had therefore been resolved upon by 
government, to recommend to parliament 
to provide for two bishops, to be sent to 
the West Indies, one to reside in Jamaica, 
and one in the Leeward Islands. For the 
prelate who resided at Jamaica could no 
more superintend the establishment in the 
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Leeward Islands, than if he resided in 
England. It was proposed, that to the 
See of Jamaica there should be appointed 
one archdeacon, and to that of the Lee- 
ward Islands two; and that with these 
higher dignitaries. of the church ; there 
should go out a body of clergy to supply 
the cures existing, or to be established, in 
the islands. The slave population, in 
addition to this part of the establishment, 
would require other instructors. They 
were ignorant as children, and. must be 
taught like children. The kind of teach- 
ing which they would require could not 
be given them by the parish clergy, who 
could scarcely be expected tv be able at 
first to adapt their instructions to the state 
of their minds. It was therefore proposed 
to place under the direction of the clergy 
teachers for the slaves, who would attend 
more constantly to their improvement in 
the elementary knowledge of religion. A 
hope might be entertained, that the pro- 
prietors and overseers would show less 
hostility to the religious instruction of 
their slaves, when the instruction was 
offered by the members of the establish- 
ment to which they themselves belonged ; 
and. what happened in other cases might 
be. expected to happen in this; namely, 
that a community of worship would create 
a community of feeling, that kinder sym- 
pathy would be established between the 
master and the slave by meeting in the 
same temple for religious improvement ; 
and that, by addressing their common 
prayers to the common Parent of all, the 
temporary inequalities of their condition 
would be forgotten, and they would view 
each other as brethren. But, while this 
appointment of clergymen of the estab- 
lishment was to take place, there was no 
intention that the conscience of any one 
should be forced. God forbid that any 
attempt should be made to overturn the 
steadiastness of a faith already produced, 
or to shake the confidence of the slaves 
in the great truths of revealed religion, 
because some differences existed between 
the mode in which they viewed them, and 
that in which they, were presented by our 
church ! 

A report had gone abroad, and an im- 
pression very generally existed among the 
slave population, that in recommending 
measures for the amelioration of their con- 
dition, his majesty intended the imme- 
diate abolition of, slavery. It was even 
very generally thought, that the king had 
Se that they should be made 

3 
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free, but that their masters, concealing 
his majesty’s kind intentions and resisting 
his commands, still kept them in bondage. 
To put an end to such a delusion, it had 
been considered expedient, that a procla- 
mation should be framed, and accordingly 
one had been prepared, which was very 
short, so as to be easily intelligible to the 
persons for whom it was intended. The 
proclamation stated, that whereas it had 
been represented to his majesty in council, 
that the slaves of some of the West-India 
islands erroneously believed, that orders 
had been issued by his majesty for their 
emancipation, and that acts of insubor- 
dination had been committed in conse- 
quence, he had therefore resolved, with 
the advice of his privy council, to make 
known that no such order had been issued, 
and that he would regard the slave popu- 
lation as unworthy of his protection, if 
they did not act with subordination and 
duty towards their masters. The go- 
vernors and masters had it in command to 
communicate this proclamation to the 
slaves throughout the colonies. 

The noble lord next proceeded to allude 
to the petitions which prayed for the abo- 
lition of slavery, and the arguments by 
which the abolitionists supported their re- 
commendation. The right to the slave as 
property, or to the offspring of the slave, 
it had been said, had been recognized in 
no legislative act of this country. To 
show, however, how unfounded this state- 
ment was, he would only refer to the slave- 
registry act, in one of the clauses of which 
the principle was broadly stated. As an 
argument for the immediate abolition of 
slavery, it had been said, that by abolish- 
ing this degrading condition of man, we 
only made a transition from servile to free 
labour, and that the latter was most bene- 
ficial, as well as most honourable to the 
negro, and most secure for the planter. 
Now, by what facts was this position 

« stablished, and where were instances to 
be found of a transition from servile to 
free labour, in circumstances similar to 
those of our West-India colonies ? Ceylon 
had been appealed to, where the same 
kind of slaves existed, and had been ma- 
numitted; but, in that island they were 
the minority. The republic of Colombia 
was another example cited, to show the 
on d of speedily abolishing slavery. 


anumissions, it was said, had there taken 
place to a great extent, and a fund was 
provided for the purchase of the freedom 
ofslaves. But, among other things, their 
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lordships should bear in mind, that in 
Colombia, where there was a population 
of 3,600,000 inhabitants, there were only 
900,00C slaves. In the second place they 
should reflect, that that country had long 
been the scene of civil warfare, and.that 
the slaves had fought in the armies of 
either party. As early as the year 1810, 
the royalists had enlisted slaves, with a 
condition that they should be made free ; 
the other party adopted the same course 
to increase their power ; and thus by com- 
munity of danger the black population 
had excited more sympathy, and obtained 
more advantages, than the most ingenious 
theories or the most commanding elo- 
quence could have procured for them. 
The case of St. Domingo was the next to 
which he alluded. The sugar exported 
from that island previous to the emancipa- 


‘tion of the slaves was enormous ; but since 


free labour had been established, he had 
reason to think that she did not grow suffi- 
cient for her own consumption; and this 
he inferred from a proclamation that had 
been issued by general Boyer prohibiting 
the importation of sugars. Then fol- 
lowed the cases of Guadaloupe and the 
northern states of America; in the latter 
of which the proportion of the slaves to 
the free population was only as one to 
thirty, so that the manumission of the 
slaves might be resorted to without any 
of those apprehensions which it was but 
reasonable to feel, in communities where 
they were more numerous and formidable. 
The evils of the system had been felt, 
even in cases where humanity or policy 
induced the manumission of Negroes. At 
Philadelphia and New York, in conse- 
quence of such effects, societies had been 
formed, having for their object to provide 
receptacles for the emancipated negroes, 
who were too often found to be burthens 
to the community. God forbid that he 
should ever risque the opinion, that Pro- 
vidence had created a class of men des- 
tined to perpetual slavery! The evils 
were thenatural effects of the system itself. 
In free communities, where the great pro- 
portion of mankind were obliged to labour, 
the example of the parent operated as an 
impulse on the industry of the son. No 
such feeling, however, operated on the 
slave. He had no inducement to work, 
because he felt that all the return of his 
labour was solely for the benefit of his 
owner. The noble ear! said, that he felt, 
in common with every man, the miseries 
and the evils of such a state of things ; 
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but he was persuaded that they could only 
be remedied by progressive measures of 
amelioration, by religious instruction, and 
8 mitigation of the evils of slavery. Such 
efforts to quicken the march of improve- 
ment, would only be impeded by loud and 
angry discussions on the subject; as they 
but too generally tended to create in the 
mind of the owner an extravagance of 
fright, and in the slave an insubordination, 
both which were in the end most perni- 
cious to the security of the one, and to 
the improvement of the other. The noble 
earl concluded a most able speech with 
moving, that the papers which he had 
presented should be laid on the table. 

Lord Holland said, he did not rise for 
the purpose of discussing any of the nu- 
merous topics which the noble earl had 
introduced into his speech, but he wished 
to learn from the noble earl, whether the 
‘order in council to which he had referred, 
and in which so many wise and judicious 
provisions had been incorporated, was in- 
tended to extend to all the ceded islands, 
or only to Trinidad? He had not clearly 
understood the noble earl on that point ; 
but it appeared to him, that many of the 
provisions had reference to the Spanish 
Jaw only. With respect to the provisions 
themselves, he had not any observation to 
make. Every observation that he could 
make would be in favour of them ; and he 
could only regret that they had not been 
made many years ago. As to any former 
opinion he had offered with respect to any 
part of this question, he wished to be un- 
derstood as not nailed down to any such 
view, in the absence of the necessary in- 
formation ; and, above all, he begged to 
be considered as reserving to himself the 
right of discussing hereafter the intended 
ecclesiastical establishment. As a friend 
of freedom, a friend to good government, 
as a member of that House, and as con- 
nected with the West-India islands, he 
most willingly bore his testimony to the 
very temperate, judicious, and enlightened 
statement which the noble earl had that 
night submitted to the consideration of the 
House. 

Earl Bathurst, in answer to the ques- 
tion of the noble baron, stated, that in- 
structions similar to those contained in the 
order, had been sent out to the colonies 
of Demerara and Berbice, and an order in 
council founded upon them was now in 
preparation, The order, with some slight 
alteration, adapted to the spirit of the 
French law, was also extended to St. Lucie. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Tuesday, March 16. 

CoNSOLIDATION OF THE CRIMINAL 
Law oF Encianp.] Dr. Lushington 
said, that the subject which he was about 
to introduce to the consideration of the 
House, was one of the greatest importance, 
and at the same time of the greatest extent. 
If it were necessary for him at that mo- 
ment to enter into the details of the plan 
which he meant to propose to the com- 
mittee (if he should be so fortunate as to 
induce the House to grant one), un- 
doubtedly it would be incumbent on him 
to offer a detailed explanation of his ob- 
jects ; but, as he understood that there 
would not be any opposition given to the 
motion with which he meant to conclude, 
and as he was sure the House must be 
extremely anxious to hear the statement 
of the right hon. secretary for foreign 
affairs, he should confine those observa- 
tions which he felt it to be his duty to 
make, within avery narrow compass. He 
intended to propose, then, that a com- 
mittee should be appointed for the pur- 
pose of considering the expediency of 
consolidating and amending the criminal 
law of England. On the necessity of such 
a measure, he apprehended it would 
scarcely be requisite for him to make 
any observations. The House must be 
aware that fromthe time of Magna Charta, 
down to the present hour, there had been 
a series of criminal statutes passed, just as 
occasion had rendered it necessary to pro- 
vide for the punishment or prevention of 
any particular offence. As there had 
hitherto been no regular system for the 
reduction of those statutes into any order 
or methodical form, they had at present 
attained to a considerable bulk, and were 
in a state of the greatest possible confu- 
sion. There had not been, hitherto, any 
attempt made to remedy the inconve- 
niences which arose out of the existing 
condition of our criminal laws. Those 
inconveniences he would not attempt, on 
this occasion, to detail. Heshould assume 
that the House was sensible of them ; and 
all that it would be now necessary for him 
to satisfy it of would be, that a remedy for 
such inconveniences was practicable: but 
he would not proceed to state the grounds 
upon which he was prepared to contend 
for the practicability of that remedy, be- 
cause he was certain that the House was 
not just now disposed {0 follow him into all 
the explanations into which it would be exe 
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pedient to enter. It was but right, how- 
ever, that hon. gentlemen should know to 
what extent he meant to go, and the prin- 
ciples upon which he intended to proceed. 
His object, in the first place was, that the 
various statutes of the criminal law should 
be classed under particular heads, and 
that the statutes under each head should 
be united into one single statute: for 
example he would take all the several 
statutes relating tothe crime of forgery,and 
bring their enactments under one head: 
All the acts with respect tolareeny he would 
bring under one other ; and so of all the 
several offences punishable according to 
our statute law. It was not his intention, 
in proposing this plan, to introduce any 
alterations in the existing law. He should 
not suggest any alteration, either in the 
character of offences, or in the nature of 
their punishment. Were he to pursue a 
contrary course, the greatest possible in- 
conveniences might ‘ensue. It would, 
therefore, be his first object, that the 
statutes should appear in a consolidated 
form, omitting only the surplusage out of 
the several provisions and enactments. 
The House would thus be enabled to 
judge what were the principal existing 
defects of our criminal law; and defects 
there were in it, so palpable and apparent, 
that he was quite convinced, if he could 
feel himself at liberty now to state them, 
that the House would unanimously decide 
that the Statute-book required alterations. 
Those alterations, however, might form 
part of another bill, to be hereafter united 
to the consolidation bill: but at present 
he must explicitly declare to the House, 
that it was his object to propose, in the 
first stage of the general measure that he 
contemplated, no alterations whatever, 
except those that he should specifically 
bring before the House, and in such a 
manner, as would make it impossible for 
any honourable member to be ignorant of 
their -legal effect and application. He 
would net conceal from them, however, 
that he thought it would eventually be 
necessary, after they should have scen the 
criminal law in its consolidated state, and 
the defects existing in that law, that some 
material alterations should take place. 
Those alterations it would be for the 


committee, and especially for his majesty’s 
government, maturely to consider at a 
future period. -Probably, in the course of 
next session, he should be prepared to 
bring forward a proposition on the subject, 
as he had for many years past assiduously 








directed his attention to this matter. He 
would now move, ‘ That a Select Com- 
mittee be appointed, to consider of the 
expediency of Consolidating and Amending 
the Criminal Law of England.” 

Mr. J. Smith rose to second the motion. 
He was, he said, convinced that the mea- 
sure proposed by his hon. and learned 
friend would give the highest possible sa- 
tisfaction to the country. 

The motion was agreed to, and a com- 
mittee appointed. 


Papers RELATING TO THE AMELIO- 
RATION OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
SLAveE PoruLaTtion or THE West In- 
pies.] After numerous petitions had 
been presented to the House, praying for 
the Abolition of Slavery, Mr. Secretary 
Canning presented, by command of his 
Majesty, the following Papers, in explana- 
tion of measures for the Amelioration of 
the Condition of the Slave Population of 
the West Indies : 


DRAUGHT OF AN ORDER IN COUNCIL 
FOR IMPROVING THE CoNDITION 
OF THE SLAVES IN TRINIDAD. 


1. «* Whereas it is necessary that provi- 
sion should be made for the religious in- 
struction of the slaves inhis majesty’sisland 
of Trinidad, and for the improvement of 
their condition. And whereas the Pro- 
curador Syndic of the Cabildo of the 
town of Port of Spain, in the said island, 
hath hitherto performed the duties of the 
office of protector and guardian of slaves 
in the said island, and it is expedient that 
the said office should be more fully esta- 
blished, and that the duties thereof 
should be more clearly ascertained, and 
that provision should be made for the 
support thereof. Be it, therefore, and it 
is hereby ordered by the king’s most ex- 
cellent majesty, by and with the advice 
of his privy council, that the Procurador 
Syndic of the Cabildo of the town of Port 
of Spain aforesaid shall be, and he is here- 
by confirmed in his said office of protec- 
tor and guardian of slaves. And that as 
such protector and guardian of slaves he 
shall receive and be paid, at the time 
and in the manner hereinafter mention- 
ed, such’ salary as his majesty shall be 
pleased to appoint; and that such salary 
shall commence from and after the 24th 
day of June, in the present year of our 
Lord, 1824; and that on or before that 
day, if possible, or if not then, so'soon 
afterwards as conveniently may be, the 
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said protector and guardian of slaves shall | any slaves or slave employed or worked 
appear before the governor, or acting-| upon any plantation, or in any kind of 
governor for the time being, of the said | agriculture, or any share or interest in, or 
island, and in his presence shall take and | any mortgage or security upon, any such 
subscribe an oath in the following words, | plantation, or slaves or slave; or shall act 
that is to say— as such manager, overseer, agent, attor- 
“I, A. B., do swear that I will, to|ney, guardian, trustee, or executor as 
* the best of my knowledge and ability, | aforesaid, he shall thenceforth, de facto, 
* faithfully execute and perform the duties | cease to be such protector and guardian 
‘ of the office of protector and guardian of | of slaves as aforesaid, and forfeit such his 
* slaves in the island of Trinidad, without | salary, and some other fit and proper per- 
‘fear, favour or partiality—So help me | son shall forthwith be appointed to suc- 
‘God” ; ceed to the said office. Provided never- 
‘«¢ Provided nevertheless, and it is here- | theless, that all acts which may be done 
by ordered, that nothing herein contain- | by, or by the order of, any such protector 
ed shall extend to prevent his majesty | and guardian of slaves, after any such 
from disuniting the office of protector and | avoidance as aforesaid of such his office, 
guardian of slaves from the office of Pro- | and before the same shall by public notice 
curador Syndic aforesaid, and from ap-| in the Gazette of the said island be de- 
pointing a distinct and separate officer to | clared void, shall be as valid and effectual 
act as, and be the protector and guardian | in the law as if no such avoidance of office 
of slaves, in case his majesty shall see fit so | had occurred. 
to do. 4. * And it is further ordered, that the 
2. “ And it is hereby further ordered, | said protector and guardian of slaves shall 
that the said protector and guardian of | be resident within the said island, and 
slaves shall establish and keep an office in | shall not quit the same without a special 
the town of Port of Spain in the said island, | licence to be. granted for that purpose by 
and shall regularly attend at such office | his majesty, through one of his principal 
on such days, and during such hours | Secretaries of State, or by the governor, 
in the day, as the governor or acting- | or acting-governor for the time being, of 
governor of the said colony, by any gene- | the said island ; and no such licence shall 
ral or special orders to be by him from’ in any case be granted for any time ex- 
time to time issued, may appoint; and | ceeding three months, nor shall any such 
shall at such office, and not elsewhere, | licence be granted by any such governor, 
keep, deposit, and preserve the several | or acting governor as aforesaid, unless it 
records, books, papers, and writings, | shall be made to appear to him, on the 
hereinafter directed to be kept by him. oath of some medical practitioner, that 
3. “ And it is further ordered, that the | such absence is necessary for the recovery 
said protector and guardian of slaves shall | of the health of the said protector and 
not be the owner or proprietor of any | guardian of slaves. 
plantation situate within the said island, or | 5. * And it isfurther ordered, that upon 
of any slaves or slave employed or worked | the death or resignation of the said pro- 
upon any plantation, or in any kind of tector and guardian of slaves, or in. the 
agriculture, and shall not have any share |.event of his sickness, or other bodily or 
or interest in, or any mortgage or security | mental incapacity, or during his temporary 
upoh, any such plantation, slaves, or slave, | absence from the said island, it shall be 
and shall and is hereby declared to be | lawful for the governor or acting-governor 
incompetent to act as, or be the manager, | to nominate and appoint some other fit . 
overséer, agent, or attorney of, for, or | and proper person to act as the deputy 
upon, any plantation or estate within the | for the said protector and guardian of 
said island, or to act as the guardian, | slaves, until his majesty’s pleasure shall 
trustee, or executor of any person or | be known: and the said deputy shall re- 
persons, having, or being entitled to any | ceive such allowance, to be deducted 
such plantation, or any slaves or slave; | from and out of the salary of the said pro- 
and in case any such protector and guar- | tector and guardian of slaves, as the gover- 
dian of slaves within the said island shall | nor, or acting-governor for the time being 
have, acquire, hold ‘or possess, either in| of the said island, shall be pleased to 
his own right, or in right of his wife, or in | appoint. Provided always, . that no per- 
trust for any other persons or person, any | sons shall be appointed or be competent 
plantation situate within the said island, or to act as such deputy as aforesaid who, 
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according to the provisions of this order, 


‘would be incompetent to act as the pro- 


tector and guardian of slaves. Provided 
also, that the protector and guardian of 
slaves in the:said island shall at all times 
perform his duty in person, and not by 
deputy, except only in cases in which the 
governor or acting-governor of the said 
island is hereinbefore authorized to ‘ap- 
point a deputy for that purpose. 

6. “ And it is hereby further ordered, 
that the said protector and guardian of 
slaves shall be, and he is hereby declared 
to be, a magistrate in and for the said 
island of Trinidad, and all such powers 
and authorities, of what nature or kind so- 
ever, as are now by law vested in the com- 
mandants of the several quarters of the 
said island, for the maintenance of the 
public peace and good order, shall be, and 
the same are hereby, vested in the said 
— or guardian of slaves, to be by 

im exercised throughout each and every 
quarter of the said island. 

7. * And it is hereby further ordered, 
that the commandants of the several 
quarters within the said island shall be, 
and they are hereby declared to be, 
assistant protectors and guardians of 
slaves, in their several and respective 
quarters; and the said commandants 
shall, and are hereby required, in their 
several and respective quarters, to be 
aiding and assisting the protector and 
guardian of slaves in the execution of the 
powers hereby committed to him; and 
for that purpose to obey and carry into 
execution such lawful instructions as they 
may from time to time receive from 
him, bout, or in relation to, the mat- 
ters herein mentioned, or any of 
them. 

8. “And itis hereby further ordered, 
that in all actions, suits, and prosecu- 
tions, which may at any time hereafter 
be brought or commenced in any tribunal 


or court of justice within the said island,’ 


wherein any slave may be charged with 
any offence punishable by death or trans- 
portation, or wherein any question may 
arise as to the right of any alleged slave 
to freedom, or wherein any person may 
be charged with the murder of any 
slave, or with any offence against the 
person of any slave, or wherein any 
question may arise respecting the right 
of any slave to any such property as 
he .or she is hereinafter declared com- 
petent to acquire; then and in every such 
case such notice shall be given to the 
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protector and guardian of slaves, of 
every such action, suit, or prosecution, 
as, according to the law of the said 
island, would be given to the said slave, 
if he or she were of free condition. 
And the protector and guardian of slaves 
shall, and is hereby required to attend 
the trial or hearing, and all other the 
proceedings in — such action, suit, 
or prosecution, as the protector of such 
slave, and on his or her behalf, and to act 
therein in such manner as may be most 
conducive to the benefit and advantage 
of any such slave. 

9. «* And whereas his majesty hath been 
graciously pleased to intimate his inten- 
tion to make effectual provision for the 
religious instruction of the slaves in the 
said island of Trinidad; and it will be 
Papel and necessary, s0 soon as such 

is majesty’s intentions can be carried 
into effect, that Sunday markets should 
be utterly abolished throughout the said 
island—Be it therefore, and it is hereby 
further ordered, that it shall and may 
be lawful for the governor, or acting- 
governor for the time being, of the 
said island, and he is hereby required, 
in obedience to any instruction which 
may for that purpose be issued by his 
majesty, through one of his principal 
secretaries of state, to issue a procla- 
mation, in his majesty’s name, for the 
discontinuance of all markets throughout 
the said island on the Sunday; and so 
soon as such proclamation shall have 
been issued, all Sunday markets shall 
forthwith cease, and be absolutely un- 
lawful ; and in any such proclamation, 
the said governor or acting-governor 
shall and may, and is hereby authorized 
to make all such rules and regulations as 
may be necessary for the effectual sup- 
pression of such markets, and to impose 
such penalties as may be requisite for 
giving effect to any such rules and regu- 
lations. And whereas a certain pro- 
clamation or ordinance was, on the 16th 
day of November, 1823, issued by the 
governor of the said island of Trinidad, 
whereby it was and is ordered and de- 
clared, ‘* That from and after the first 
day of December then next, the market 
holden in the town of the Port of Spain, 
for the sale of meat, vegetables, and other 
provisions, on Sundays, and all other 
markets to be holden on the Sabbath 
day throughout the island, should be 
limited to the hour of ten o’clock in 
the forenoon, and that due warning 
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should be given by the ringing of a bell 
at half-past nine o’clock, to all persons to 
prepare to depart; and that from and 
after the hour of ten in the forenoon, 
no person or persons whatsoever shall 
remain therein, or publickly show forth 
or expose for sale any meat, poultry, 
vegetables, provisions, fruits, herbs, 
wares, merchandise, goods, or effects, 
on the Lord’s day, after the hour of ten 
o’clock aforesaid, upon pain that‘ every 
person guilty of a disobedience or non- 
conformance of this Order shall forfeit 
the goods and effects so exposed for sale ; 
or, on refusing to quit the place, forfeit 
the sum of ten shillings. And it is by 
the said ordinance further ordered, that 
if any person or persons shall offend in 
these premises, it shall be lawful for the 
chief of the police, or his assistants, or 
the clerk of the market, or any alquacil 
or constable, and they are respectively 
thereby required to seize the goods ex- 
posed for sale, and cause them to be taken 
before any judge or magistrate, or any 
regidor of the cabildo, who upon view of 
such goods so exposed shall order the 
same to be scld forthwith, and the pro- 
ceeds thereof to be applied and disposed 
of as follows : that is to say, one-third to 
the informer, and the remainder to such 
pious or charitable purposes, and in such 
manner, as the magistrate or justice 
ordering the sale shall determine. And 
it is by such ordinance further ordered, 
that, in like manner, any person refusing 
to quit the market-place may be appre- 
hended by the authorities aforesaid, who 
are authorised and required to demand 
the penalty thereinbefore provided ; and, 
in default of payment, to commit the of- 
fender for twenty hours’ imprisonment. 
And it is by the said ordinance provided, 
that nothing therein contained shall ex- 
tend to the prohibition of dressing or 
selling meats in inns or victualling 
houses, nor the sale of fish at the fish- 
house, provided the same do not take 
place during the hours appointed and set 
apart for divine service. And it is by the 
said ordinance noticed and set forth, that 
the limitation thereinbefore declared, 
respecting the markets to be holden on 
Sundays, may not afford sufficient time 
for the sale of the articles and provisions 
necessary for the consumption of the in- 
habitants ;anditis therefore therebyordered 
that Thursdaybealsoamarket-day,onwhich 
free persons are invited to attend, so as to 
lessen the number of persons resorting to 
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the market on Sundays, which is especi~ 
ally retained for the due and reasonable 
encouragement of the slave population in 
habits of industry; and as it may not 
occasionally be inconvenient for pro- 
prietors to permit their slaves to bring 
the produce of their labour to market on 
another day than Sunday, the day of 
Thursday in each week is thereby de- 
clared to be a market-day in future. And 
it is by the said ordinance further or- 
dered, that when, and so soon as the same 
may be found practicable, the market on 
Sundays will be further limited to the 
hour of nine in the forenoon of the said 
day.”” And whereas it is expedient that 
the said Order or Proclamation, of the 
16th of November, 1823, should continue 
and be in force throughout the said island, 
in the mean time, and until such procla- 
mation as aforesaid shall be issued for the: 
absolute and total abolition of Sunda 
markets. Be it, therefore, and it is 
hereby ordered, that the said ordinance 
or proclamation, of the 16th of November, 
1823, shall be, and the same is hereby 
confirmed. And that the said ordinance 
shall be and continue in force within the 
said island, until a proclamation shalk 
be issued in manner aforesaid, for 
the total abolition of Sunday markets 
therein. 

10. « And it is hereby furthe ordered, 
that if any person or persons within the 
said island shall work or employ any 
slave, at any time between the time of 
sunset on any Saturday, and sunrise on 
any Monday, or shall, during that period, 
procure, induce, or compel any slave to 
perform or engage in any labour, for the 
profit or advantage of his or her owner, 
manager, or employer, the person or 
persons so offending shall incur and be- 
come liable to a fine not exceeding fifty, 
nor less than five dollars. Provided ne- 
vertheless, that nothing herein contained 
shall extend, or be construed to extend, 
to any work or labour.which any slave 
may perform on Sunday in the necessary 
attendance upon the person, or in the fa- 
mily, of his or her owner or employer ; 
or in the necessary and unavoidable pre- 
servation of the cattle or live stock upon 
any plantation. 

il. “ And it is further ordered and de- 
clared, that it is and shall henceforth be 
illegal for any person or persons within 
the said island of Trinidad, to carry any 
hip, cat, or other instrument of the like 
nature, while superintending the labour of 
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any slaves or slave in or upon the fields 
er cane-pieces upon any plantation within 
the said island, or to use any such whip, 
cat, or other instrument, for the purpose 
of impelling or coercing any slaves or 
slave to perform any labour of any kind 
or nature whatever, or to carry or exhibit 
upon any plantation, or elsewhere, any 
such whip, cat, or other instrument of the 
like nature, as a mark or emblem of the 
authority of the person or persons so car- 
rying or exhibiting the same over any 
slaves or slave ; and in case any persons 
shall carry any whip, cat, or other instru- 
ment of the like nature while superintend- 
ing the labour of any slave or slaves in or 
upon any plantation or cane-piece within 
the said island, or shall use any such whip, 
cat, or other instrument as aforesaid, for 
the purpose of impelling or coercing any 
slave or slaves to perform any labour of 
any kind or nature whatsoever ; or shall 
carry or exhibit upon any plantation, or 
elsewhere, any such whip, cat, or other 
instrument, as aforesaid, as a mark or em- 
blem of their, his, or her authority over 
any slave or slaves, the person or persons 
so offending, and each and every person 
who shall or may direct, authorize, insti- 
gate, procure, or be aiding, assisting, or 
abetting in any such illegal driving, or 
use, or exibition of any such whip, cat, or 
other ‘instrument as aforesaid, shall be, 
and be deemed, adjudged, and taken to 
be, guilty of a misdemeanor, and being 
thereof convicted, shall suffer such 
punishment as is, hereinafter provided. 
12. « And it is further ordered and de- 
clared, that it is and shall henceforth be 
illegal for any persons or person to inflict, 
in any one day, upon any male slave, for 
any crime or offence, or upon any ground 
or for any reason whatever, any number 
of stripes or lashes exceeding twenty-five 
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slave any such punishment or correction 
as aforesaid, unless one person of free 
condition shall be present at, and witness 
the infliction of, such punishment, other 
than besides the person by or by the au- 
thority of whom the same may be so 
inflicted ; and in case any person or per- 
sons shall inflict, in any one day upon 
any male slave, any number of stripes or 
lashes exceeding twenty-five in the whole, 
or shall whip, scourge, or beat any such 
male slave at any time when there may be 
upon his person any laceration occasioned 
by any former whipping, scourging, or 
beating, or shall inflict upon any. such 
male slave any such punishment or cor- 
rection as aforesaid within twenty-four 
hours next after the commission of the 
offence, for or in respect of which the 
same may be so inflicted, or without the 
presence and attendance . during . the 
whole of such punishment of some person 
of free condition other than and besides 
the person by or by the authority of 
whom the same may be so inflicted, the 
person or persons so offending, and each 
and every person who shall or may di- 
rect, authorize, instigate, procure, or be 
aiding, assisting, or abetting, in any such 
illegal punishment of any such male slave, 
shall be, and be deemed to be, guilty of a 
misdemeanour, and being thereof convict- 
ed, shall suffer such punishment as is here- 
inafter provided. Provided nevertheless, 
that nothing herein contained shall 
extend, or be construed to extend, to 
any punishments which may be inflicted 
| upon any male slave, under or by virtue 
of any sentence or judgement of. any 
court of competent jurisdiction within the 
said island. 

13. “ And it is hereby further ordered, 





that henceforth it shall not. be lawful to 
| correct or punish by flogging or whip- 


in the whole, or, to inflict upon any such | ping, any female slave within the island 
male slave any punishment or correction | of Trinidad, for any offence committed or 
by the whipping, scourging, or beating of | alleged to be committed by any such 





his person, unless the person of such 
slave shall, at the time of such punishment 
or correction, be free from any laceration 
occasioned by any former whipping, 
scourging, or beating, or to inftict upon 
any such male slave any punishment or 
correction by the whipping, scourging, 
or beating of his person, until twenty-four 
hours at the least shall have elapsed from 
the time of the commission of the offence 


for, or in respect of which any such pu- | 


nishment or correction may be so inflict- 
ed; or to inflict upon any such male 





slave; and if any person or persons with- 
in the said island shall flog, whip, or cor- 
rect any female slave, with any whip, cat, 
stick, or othersuch like instrument, the per- 
son or persons so offending, and each and 
every person who shall or may direct, 
authorize, instigate, procure, or be aiding, 
assisting, or abetting, in any such cor~ 
| rection or punishment as aforesaid, of an 
| such female slave, shall.be and be deemed, 
adjudged, and taken to be guilty of a 
misdemeanour, .and_ being .thereof con- 
victed, shall suffer such. punishment as.is 
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hereinafter provided. And whereas, it is 
necessary that effectual means should be 
adopted for punishing such offences as 
may hereafter be committed by female 
slaves within the said island. Be _ it 
therefore, and it is hereby ordered, that 
any female slave who shall or may com- 
mit any offence within the said island, 
which, by the laws in force there, was 
heretofore punished by flogging, shall, 
for such her offence, be subject and liable 
to imprisonment, or to be confined in the 
stocks, or to such other punishment, or 
correction as may be necessary for the 
effectual suppression of such offences, and 
as may be specially sanctioned, in and by 
any proclamation to be hereafter issued 
by the authority and in the name of his 
majesty, in the said island. And the 
governor, or acting-governor of the said 
island, shall, and is hereby authorized to 
make and ordain such rules and regula- 
tions as may be necessary for preventing 
any excess in such punishments, or any 
abuse in the mode of inflicting the same. 
Provided that such rules and regulations 
be not in any wise repugnant to this pre- 
sent Order. And provided also that the 
same be: forthwith transmitted by such 
governor or acting-governor as aforesaid, 
for his majesty’s approbation ; and that 
all such rules or regulations shall cease to 
be binding or in force within the said 
island, unless his majesty’s allowance 
thereof shall be signified to such go- 
vernor or acting-governor within two years 
next after the date of such rules and 
regulations. 

14. “ And it is hereby further ordered, 
that there shall be kept upon every plan- 
tation and estate throughout the said 
island, a book to be called **The Planta- 
tion Record Book,” and that it shall be the 
duty of the owner, proprietor, manager, 
or other person, having the direction of, 
and the chief authority in, the said plan- 
tation, to enter and record in the said 
book, at or immediately after the time of 
the infliction of any punishment. whatso- 
ever, on any female slave, or on.any male 
slave, who may be punished with any 
number of stripes exceeding three, a 
statement of the nature and particulars of 
the offence for or in respect of which 
such punishment may be inflicted : and 
the time at which, and the place where, 
such offence was committed; and the 
time at which, and the. place where 
such punishment was inflicted ; and of 
the nature, extent, and particulars of 
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the punishment, and, in the cases of 
male slaves, of the number of stripes 
actually inflicted upon the offender, to- 
gether with the names of the persons by 
whom, and by the authority of whom, the 
punishment was inflicted; and of the 
persons or person of free condition pre- 
sent, and attending at the infliction of 
every such punishment. 

15. “ And it is hereby further ordered, 
that if any person, being the owner, pro- 
prietor, or manager, of any plantation or 
estate within the said island, or having the 
manegement thereof, or the. chief autho- 
rity therein, shall neglect or omit'to make 
in the said Plantation Record Book, any 
entry which, according to the provisions 
of this present order, ought to be made 
therein, or shall not make such entry with- 
in two days next after the infliction of 
each and every punishment, to which the 
same may refer, the person so offending 
shall incur and become subject and liable 
to a penalty not exceeding. one hundred 
pounds, nor less than five pounds sterling, 
British money ; to be recovered and ap- 
plied in manner hereinafter mentioned. 
and if any person or persons shall wil- 
fully or fraudulently make, or cause or 
procure to be made, any false entry or 
fraudulent erasure in any such Plantation 
Record Book, or shall wilfully or fraudu- 
lently burn, destroy, cancel, or obliterate 
the name or any parts or part thereof, the 
person or persons so offending shall be, 
and be deemed and taken to be, guilty of 
a misdemeanour, and being thereof convic- 
ted, shall suffer such punishment as is 
hereinafter provided. 

16. “ And it is hereby further ordered, 
that every owner, proprietor, or manager, 
or other person having the chief authority 
within each and every plantation or estate 
within the said island,. shall, on the first 
Monday which shall happen next after 
the 5th day of April, the 24th day of 
June, the 29th day of September, and 
the 25th day of December, in each year, 
repair to the commandant for the time 
being of the quarter in which such plan- 
tation or estate may be situate, and then 
and there produce before him a precise 
and exact transcript of every entry, which 
during the quarter of a year next prece- 
ding may have been made in the Planta- 
tion Record Book, of his or her plantation 
or estate ; and shall also take and subscribe 
an oath, to be annexed to the said 
transcript in the following words (that is 
to say), 
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“1, A. B., the owner or manager (as 
the case may be) of the plantation, 
ealled , in the quarter » ih 
the island of Trinidad, do make oath and 
say, that the paper writing hereunto an- 
nexed contains a true and exact copy of 
every entry which, since the — day of 
last, hath been made in the Plan- 
tation Record Book of the before-men- 
tioned plantation. And I do further 
swear, that the said Plantation Record 
Book hath been punctually and accurately 
kept, since the said day of in 
the manner by law required, and that no 
fraudulent erasure or false entry hath been 
made therein by me, or by any person by 
my procurement, or with my knowledge 
er consent. So help me God.” 

«“ And incase any such owner or mana- 
ger, as aforesaid, shall not, since the time 
of making his last preceding return to the 
commandant of the quarter, have inflic- 
ted, or caused to be inflicted, any punish- 
ment upon any female ‘slave, on his 
plantation or estate, or any punishment 
onany male slave, exceeding three lashes, 
then, and in every such case, in lieu of 
the oath aforesaid, such owner or mana- 
ger shall, at the several times aforesaid, 
take and subscribe before the comman- 
dant of the quarter in which such planta- 
tion may be situate, an oath, in the 
following words (that is to say), 

«TI, A. B., do swear, that since the 

day of now last past, no pu- 
nishment hath been inflicted by me, or by 
my order, or with my knowledge, upon 
any female slave belonging or attached to 
the plantation called. situate in the 
quarter of whereof I am manager. 
And that no punishment hath since the 
said day of been inflicted upon 
any male slave, belonging or attached 
to the said plantation, exceeding three 
lashes. And I further swear that no entry 
ef any such punishments hath since the 
said day of been made in the 
Plantation Record Book of the said 
Plantation. So help me God.” 

17. “ Provided always, and it is further 
erdered, That the commandant of each, 
and every quarter, within the said island, 
shall, fourteen days at the least before the 
time of making the returns transmit to the 
owner or manager of every plantation 
situate within his quarter, a printed blank 
form of the before-mentioned affidavits, 
together with a notice of the time and 
place at which he will-attend, for the 
purpose of receiving the returns, and ade 
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ministering the oaths aforesaid; and thé 
said commandant shall, and is hereby re- 
quired to attend, from day to day,. for 
three successive days, and no more, for the 
purposes aforesaid ; and in case it shall be 
made to appear to such commandant, by 
the certificate of any medical practitioner, 
that any person or persons liable to make 
such return is or are, by reason of sick 
ness, incapable of attending for that pur- 
pose, at the time and place so to be 
appointed as aforesaid, then, and in every 
such case, the said commandant shall, and 
he is hereby required to, attend the person 
or persons so incapacitated, at his, her, or 
their place or places of abode, for the 
purpose of receiving the said returns, 
and taking such affidavits as aforesaid. 

18. “« And it is hereby ordered, that if 
any person or persons shall refuse or neglect 
to make any return, or to take and sub- 
scribe the oaths required by this present 
Order, the person or persons so offending 
shall incur, and become liable to the pay- 
ment of a fine not exceeding one hundred 
pounds, nor less than ten pounds, sterling 
British money; to be recovered and ap- 
plied in manner after-mentioned. 

19. ** And it is hereby further ordered, 
that the commandant of each and every 
quatter in the said island shall, and he is 
hereby required to transmit to the pro- 


‘| tector and guardian of slaves of the said 


island, at his office in the town of 
Port of Spain, the whole of the returns so 
to be made to him as aforesaid, together 
with the original affidavits thereunto an- 
nexed, within fourteen days next after 
such quarterly returns shall be complete. 
And in case any such commandant shall 
himself be the owner or manager of any 
plantation, he shall, together with the 
said returns, deliver to the said protector 
and guardian of slaves a transcript of the 
entries in his own plantation book for the 
last preceding quarter of a year, together 
with an affidavit to be by him sworn before 
the chief judge, or some one of the al 
caldes in ordinary of the said island, in 
the manner and form hereinbefore de- 
scribed, under such and the like penalty: 
as is hereinbefore mentioned, in the case. 
of other persons refusing or neglecting to 
make their returfs or to take the before- 
mentioned oaths. 

20. * And it is hereby further ordered, 
that the said protector of slaves shall 
record and enrol in books, to be by him 
kept for that purpose, the whole of the 


returns so to be made to him; and shall 
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keep and preserve in his office the origi- 
nals of the said returns and affidavits ; and 
for the better and more convenient 
keeping of the said records, it is further 
ordered, that the said protector and 
guardian of slaves shall keep a distinct 
book for each quarter of the said island, | 
and shall therein transcribe each of the 
said returns in alphabetical order, accor- 
ding to the name by which each planta- 
tion is described in every such return, and 
shall also make and keep full and exact 
indexes of such books. 

21. “ And it is hereby ordered, that 
upon the prosecution of any person, being 
the owner, proprietor, or manager of any 
plantation, for inflicting or causing or 
procuring to be inflicted, on any slave or 
slaves, any punishment hereby declared 
illegal, if the slave so alleged to have been 
illegally. punished shall be produced in 
open court, and if the marks or traces of 
recent flogging or laceration shall appear 
on the person of such slave, and if such 
slave shall in open court declare such 
traces to be the consequences of any such 
unlawful punishment or correction, and 
being duly examined by the said court 
shall make a particular, consistent, and 
probable statement of all the circum- 
stances attendant on such unlawful pu- 
nishment, then, and in every such case, 
although such slave should not be a com- 
petent witness within the provisions of 
this present order, the owner, proprietor, 
manager, or other person having the 
eharge of such slave, shall be bound to 
prove either that the punishment, of 
which the marks or traces may be so ap- 
parent, was not inflicted by him, or by his 
procurement, or with his knowledge or 
consent, or that such punishment was a 
lawful punishment within the meaning of 
this order, and was inflicted in the presence 
of one such witness of free condition as is 
required by this present order; and in 
default of such.proof, such owner, pro- 
prietor, manager, or other person as afore- 
said, shall be convicted and adjudged to 
be guilty of the offence imputed to him ; 
and it is further ordered, that every such 
prosecution as aforesaid shall be conducted 
by the protector and guardian of slaves, 
and that it shall not be lawful for him to 
discontinue any such prosecution, except 
by virtue of an order in writing, to be for 
that purpose issued under his band and 
seal by the governor or acting-governor 
for the time being of the said island. 

. 22. And it is further ordered, that apy 
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persons being ina state of slavery, whe 
may be desirous to intermarry, shall, at 
their election, apply either to the pro- 
tector and guardian of slaves, or to the 
commandant of the quarter in which the 
woman may reside, for a marriage licence, 
and as an authority to him to grant the 
same shall produce the consent in writing 
of their owner or owners, manager or 
managers, to the celebration thereof; but 
in case the owner or manager of both or 
either of the said slaves shall refuse to 
consent to any such marriage, or to give 
such written permission for the celebration 
thereof as aforesaid, then and in every 
such case the said protector and guardian 
of slaves, or commandant, as the case may 
be, shall thereupon issue a summons, under 
his hand and seal, requiring the owner or 
manager of such slaves, or the persons or 
person under whose direction such slaves 
may be, to appear before him, by them- 
selves or their agents, at some convenient 
time and place to be for that purpose ap-~ 
pointed, such time being not more than 
fourteen days distant from the time when 
such application as aforesaid shall be re- 
ceived by stch protector and guardian of 
slaves, or commandant, as aforesaid. And 
if such owner or manager, or other person 
as aforesaid, being duly cited, shall fail to 
appear before the said protector and guar- 
dian of slaves or commandant, orappearing, 
shall fail to lay before him good and sut- 
ficient proof that such proposed marriage 
would be injurious to the well-being of 
the said slaves, then and in every such case 
the said protector and guardian of slaves 
or commandant shall, without fee or re- 
ward, issue a licence under his hand and 
seal, thereby authorising any clergyman 
of the Established Church of England and 


Ireland, or any minister of the Kirk of 


Scotland, or any priest or curate pro-. 
fessing the Roman Catholic religion, or 
any public teacher of religion within the 
said island, carrying on there no other 
profession, business, or occupation of 
profit, to solemnize the marriage of the 
said slaves. And it shall and may be 
lawful for any such clergyman, minister, 
priest, curate, or religious teacher, upon 
receiving any such licence, to solemnize 
any such marriage as aforesaid, and the 
same, when so solemnized, shall to all 
intents and purposes be binding, valid, 
and effectual in the Jaw; and any person 
by whom any such marriage may be- se 
solemnized, by virtue of any such license, 
shall within fourteen days next after the 
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solemnization thereof, under a penalty of 
not more than twenty pounds, and not 
Jess than five pounds sterling transmit to 
the said protector of slaves a certificate 
of the solemnization of such marriage; 
and the said protector and guardian of 
slaves shall register in a book, to be by 
him kept for that purpose, every marriage 
which may be so solemnized, with the date 
thereof, and the names, descriptions, and 
places of abode of the parties contracting, 
and of the person solemnizing every such 
marriage. Provided nevertheless, that 
nothing herein contained shall extend or 
be construed to extend to render any 
marriage between persons in a state of 
slavery valid or effectual which would be 
illegal or void if such persons were of free 
condition. 

23. *“ And it is further ordered, that it 
shall not be lawful in the execution of any 
judgment, sentence, decree, or order of 
any tribunal, of any court of justice within 
the said island, to seize or seil in satisfac- 
tion thereof any slave having a husband 
or wife, or a child under the age of six- 
teen years, or a reputed husband or wife, 
or child under the age aforesaid, who may 
be the property of the same persons or 
person, unless such husband, and wife, 
and child, or reputed husband, wife, or 
child, shall be sold together, and in one 
and the same lot, and to the same persons 
or person. And if in the execution of 
any such judgment, sentence, decree, or 
order, any slave or slaves shall be sold 
separate or apart from any such husband, 
or wife, or child, or reputed husband, or 
wife, or child as aforesaid, then and in 
every such case such sale and execution 
shall be, and the same is hereby declared 
to be, absolutely null in the law to all in- 
tents and purposes whatsoever. 

24. And whereas, by the usage of the 
said island of Trinidad, persons in a state 
of slavery have hitherto been reputed 
competent in the law, and have in fact 
been permitted to acquire, hold, and enjoy 
property free from the control or interfe- 
rence of their owners. And it is expedient 
that the said laudable custom should be 
recognized and established by law, and 
that provision should be made for enabling 
such slaves to invest such their property 
on good security. Be it therefore, and it 
is hereby ordered and declared, that no 
person in the island of Trinidad being in 
a state of slavery shall be, or be deemed, 
or taken to be, by-reason or on account 
of such his condition, incompetent to pur- 
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chase, acquire, possess, hold or enjoy, 
alienate, or dispose of property; but every 
such slaveshall and is hereby declared to be 
competent to purchase, acquire, possess, 
hold, enjoy, alienate, and dispose of lands 
situate in the said island, or money, cattle 
implements or utensils of husbandry or 
household furniture, or other effects of 
such or the like nature, of what value or 
amount soever, and to bring, maintain, 
prosecute, and defend any suit or action, 
in any court of justice, for or in respect 
of any such property, as fully and amply 
to all intents and purposes as if he or she 
were of free condition. 
25. ** And it is hereby further ordered, 
that savings banks shall be established 
within the said island, for the better pre- 
serving the property of any such slaves, 
and that interest, at and after the rate of 
five pounds per cent per annum, shall be 
allowed upon the amount of every sum of 
money which may be deposited in an 
such savings banks, which interest shall 
be a charge upon the general revenues of 
the said island. And any slave making 
any deposit of money in any such savings 
banks, shall be at liberty to make 
a declaration of the manner in which 
and the names of the person or persons to 
whom, in the event of his or her death, 
the amount of his contributions to the said 
savings banks shall be paid, applied, and 
disposed of ; and such declaration shall be 
recorded in a book to be kept for that 
purpose at the savings banks, where such 
deposit may be made, and upon the death 
of the slave making such declaration, the 
same shall be deemed and taken to be 
the last will and testament of such slave, 
in the absence of any other last will: and 
in case any such slave shall marry after 
having made any such declaration, such 
marriage shall be, and be deemed and 
taken to be, a revocation in the law of 
such declaration; and it is further ordered, 
that in case any slaves or slave in the said 
island shall die intestate, and without 
having made any such declaration as 
aforesaid, which may remain unrevoked 
at the time of his death, then, and in 
every such case, the property of such 
slave shall:go, and be disposed of, to and 
in favour of such persons or person as by 
virtue of the several acts of parliament for 
the distribution of intestates’ estates, 
would, according to the law of England, 
be entitled to any such property. 
26. * And it is hereby further ordered, 
that the saving banks throughout the .said 
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island shall be under and subject to the 
control and inspection of the protector of 
slaves; and that the governor or acting- 
governor for the time being, for the said 
island, shall and is hereby authorized to 
appoint such proper and necessary officers, 
and to make such rules and regulations as 
may be best adapted for managing the 
business of the said banks, and for ensuring 
order and punctuality therein, and for 
preventing any misapplication of the 
monies therein to be deposited, provided 
that such rules and regulations be not re- 
pugnant to this present order, and that 
the same be forthwith transmitted for his 
majesty’s approbation through one of his 
majesty’s principal secretaries of state. 

27. * And it is hereby further ordered, 
that no deposit of money shall at any one 
time, or within any one week, be received 
at any of the said savings banks, from any 
slave, exceeding the sum of twenty 
dollars in the whole, unless such slave, at 
the time of tendering any such deposit, 
shall produce the consent in writing of 
his owner or manager to such deposit be- 
ing made ; and in case any slave shall be 
desirous at any one time, or in any one 
week, to make any such deposit of money 
exceeding the sum of twenty dollars, and 
the owner or manager of such slave shall 
refuse his consent to such deposit being 
made, then and in every such case, the 
protector and guardian of slaves, upon 
application to him for that purpose made, 
shall issue a summons under his hand and 
seal, requiring the owner or manager of 
such slave, or the persons under whose 
direction such slave may be, to appear 
before him, by themselves or their agents, 
at some convenient time and place to be 
for that purpose appointed ; and if such 
owner or manager, or other person as 
aforesaid, being duly cited, shall fail to 
appear before the said protector of slaves, 
or appearing shall fail to lay before him 
good and sufficient cause why such de- 
posit ought not to be made, then and in 
every such case the said protector and 
guardian of slaves shall issue an order 
under his ‘hand and seal, requiring the 
manager of the savings bank to receive 
the amount of such deposit, and the 
same shall be* received by him accor- 
dingly. 

28. * And it is hereby further ordered, 
that no duty, tax, or impost, of any na- 
ture or kind whatsoever, and that no fee 
of office shall be hereafter paid or payable 
within the said. island, upon, for, or on 
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account, or in respect of the manumission 
of any slave, or the enrolment or regis- 
tration of any deed of manumission, 
saving and excepting a fee not exceeding 
twenty shillings sterling British money, 
which shall by the said protector and 
guardian of slaves be paid to the regis- 
trar of deeds of the said island, for enrol- 
ling and registering every such deed of 
manumission, and which fee shall be re- 
paid to. such protector and guardian of 
slaves out of the public revenue of the 
said colony. And if any person within 
the said island shall hereafter take, de- 
mand, or receive, any such tax, duty, 
impost, or fee of office, save as aforesaid, 
the person so offending shall incur and 
become liable to the payment of a fine, 
not exceeding pounds, and. not less 
than _— pounds, sterling British money. 

29. * And it is hereby further ordered, 
that in case any slave within the said 
island shall be desirous to purchase the 
freedom of himself or herself, or of his or 
her wife, or husband, or child, or bro- 
ther, or sister, or reputed wife or hus- 
band, or child, or brother, -or sister, it 
shall and may be lawful to and for: any 
such slave so to purchase the freedom 
of himself or herself, or of any such 
other person ‘as aforesaid ; and if the 
owner or proprietor of any such slave 
shall be unwilling to effect his or her 
manumission, or shall, by reason of any 
mortgage, settlement, lease, or other 
charge upon, or interest in, such slave 
being vested in any other person or per- 
sons, be unable to execute a valid and 
effectual manumission of any such slave, 
or if the owner or proprietor, or any 
other person having an interest in any 
such slave, shall be a minor, or a married 
woman, or idiot, or lunatic, or if the 
real and true owner of any such slave shall 
be absent from the said island, or shall 
not be known, or if any suit or action 
shall be depending in any court of:justice: 
in the said island, wherein the title to the 
said slave, or the right to his services shall 
or may be in controversy, or if the owner 
of any such slave shall demand, as the 
price of his or her freedom, a greater sum 
of money than may be the fair and just 
value thereof, then, and in each and 
every of the cases aforesaid, the chief 
judge of the said island, on application 
made to him for that purpose-by the 
protector and guardian of slaves, shall 
issue a summons under his hand: and 


seal, requiring the owner or manager of 
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case, the said chief judge shall require 
the protector of slaves, and the owner, 
manager, or person having the direction 
of any such slave, each to nominate an 
appraiser of his or her value; and the 
said chief judge shall himself nominate 


such slave, or the persons or person under 
whose direction such slave may be, to ap- 
pear before him, by themselves or ‘their 
agents, at some convenient time and place 
to be for that purpose appointed, and 
notice shall also be published by the said 
protectorand guardian of slaves, in the pub- 
lic gazette of thesaid island, onthree several 
days, of the time and place appointed for 
the purpose aforesaid, and in such notice 
all persons having, or claiming to have, 
any title or interest in or to the slave pro- 
posed to be manumitted, either in their 
own right, or as the guardians, attornies, 
trustees, or executors of any other person, 
shall be required to attend and prefer 
such claims. 

30. “* And it is hereby further ordered, 
that at the time appointed for any such 
meeting as aforesaid, the chief judge of 
the said island, in the presence of the pro- 
tector and guardian of slaves, and also in 
the presence of the owner or manager of 
the slaves or slave proposed to be manu- 
mitted, or (upon proof being made to 
him, upon oath, of the due service and 
publication of such notice as aforesaid, 
then, if necessary), in the absence of such 
owner or manager, shall proceed to hear 
in a summary way, what may be alleg- 
ed by the said protector and guardian of 
slaves, and by the owner or manager, 
or pther persons claiming any interest in 
the slave proposed to be manumitted ; 
and in case the parties, or any of them, 
shall refuse to effect such manumission, or 
if it shall appear to the said chief judge, 
that a valid and effectual manumission of 
any such slave cannot legally be effected 
by private contract, or if it shall be made 
to appear to the said chief judge, that the 
owner or proprietor of any such slave, or 
that any person having a charge upon 
or interest in him or her, is a minor, or 
a married woman, or idiot, or lunatic, or 
that the real and true owner of any such 
slave, or that any person having any charge 
upon, or interest in him, or her, is 
absent from the said island, or is unknown, 
or cannot be found, or that any suit of 
action is depending in any court of jus- 
tice in the said island, wherein the title 
to the said slave or the right to his or her 
services is in controversy, or if it shall 
appear to the said chief judge, that any 
difference of opinion exists between the 
protector and guardian of slaves of the 
said island, and the owner or proprictor 
of any such slave respecting his or her 
price or value, then, and in. every such 





an umpire between such appraisers, 
And the said appraisers being first duly 
sworn before the said judge to make a 
fair and impartial appraisement, shall, 
within seven days next after such their 
appointment, make a joint valuation of 
the slave proposed to be manumitted, 
and shall certify such their valuation to 
the chief judge under their hands and 
seals, And in case such joint certifi- 
cate shall not be delivered to the said 
chief judge within the said term of seven 
days, then the said umpire, being duly 
sworn in manner aforesaid, shall, within 
the next seven days, certify his valuation, 
under his hand and seal, to the said chief 
judge, and the valuation, to be made in 
manner aforesaid, either by the said 
joint appraisers, or, in their default, by 
the said umpire, sha!l be binding and.con- 
clusive, and shall be entered and ens 
rolled in the office of registry in the said 
island. 

31. ¢ And it is hereby further ordered, 
that upon payment to the treasurer of the 
said island of the appraised value of any 
such slave as aforesaid, after deducting 
therefrom the expense of the appraise- 
ment to be allowed by the said chief judge, 
the said treasurer shall grant to the pro- 
tector of slaves a receipt for the money so 
to be received byhim. And such receipt 
shall be duly enrolled in the office of rev 
gistry in the said island, together with a 
declaration under the hand and seal of the 
said chief judge, that the proceedings re- 
quired by law for the manumission of the 
slave by or on behalf of whom such mo- 
ney was paid, had been duly had before 
him, and thereupon such slave shall be 
and be deemed, taken, and reputed to be, 
free to all intents and purposes whatso- 
ever. 

32. *“ And it is further ordered, that the 
money to arise from the manumission of 
any slave by virtue of the proceeding 
before mentioned, shall and may be laid 
out and invested under the authority of 
the chief judge, on the application of any 
person or persons interested therein in the 
purchase of any other slave or slaves ; or 
if no such application shall be made, then 
such money shall remain in the hands of 
the public treasurer of the said island, as 
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interest at and after the rate of five 
pounds, per centum per annum, such in- 
terest to be borne by, and defrayed out 
of the revenues of the said colony, and 
the slave or slaves so to be purchased with 
the said money as aforesaid ; or, in case 
of no such purchase being made, then 
the said money in the hands of the said 
public treasurer, and the interest from 
time to time accruing due thereupon, shall 
be the property of the persons who were 
the proprietors of such manumitted slave 
or slaves, and shall be held, upon, under, 
and subject to, all such and the same 
uses, trusts, limitations, conditions, mort- 
gages, claims, and demands, of what na- 
ture or kind soever, as such slave or slaves 
was or were held upon, under, or subject 
unto, at such the time of his, her, or 
their manumission ; and the said treasurer 
shall hold the said money, and the inte- 
rest accruing thereupon, subject to such 
order as the chief judge of the said colony 
may, upon a summary application of any 
person interested therein, see fit to make, 
and such principal money and interest 
shall by the said treasurer be paid, ap- 
plied, and disposed of in pursuance 
of and obedience to any such order. 

33. ** And it is hereby further ordered, 
that before the manumission of any slave 
by virtue of any private contract for that 
purpose, between such slave and his 
Owner, notice of such intended manu- 
mission shall, by the owner of such slave, 
be given in writing to the protector and 
guardian of slaves, who on behalf of the 
said slave, shall be bound to ascertain that 
such owner has good right and title in the 
law, and is competent to effect such manu- 
mission ; and the said protector and guar- 
dian of slaves shall also, without fee or 
reward, prepare the proper deed of manu- 
mission, and the same shall, in all cases, 
be executed in the presence of the said pro- 
tector and guardian of slaves, or of some 
proper witness, to be by him appointed 
for that purpose, and being so executed, 
shall by such protector and guardian of 
slaves be enrolled in the office of registry 
in the said island, within one calendar 
month next after the date and execution 
thereof. And in case any such deed shall 
not be left for enrolment at the said office 
of registry within the said period of one 
calendar month, the said protector of 
slaves shall incur and be liable to the pay- 
ment of a fine not exceeding _ pounds, 
norlessthan pounds, sterling English 
money. : “a 3 
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34. * And it is hereby ordered, that in 
case any such deed of manumission as 
aforesaid shall be executed voluntarily 
and without any valuable consideration 
passing to the owner or other person 
effecting such manumission, the slave or 
slaves so to be manumitted shall before 
the actual execution of any such deed, 
appear before the said protector and guar- 
dian of slaves, or before the commandant 
of the quarter in which such slave may 
happen to be resident; and if it shall ap- 
pear to the said protector and guardian of 
slaves, or to such commandant, as the 
case may be, that the slave about to be 
so gratuitously manumitted, is under the 
age of six years, or above the age of fifty 
years, or is labouring under any habitual 
disease or infirmity of mind or body, the 
owner or other person about to effect 
such manumission shall, at the time of the 
execution of the deed of manumission, 
execute and deliver under his hand and 
seal a bond to his majesty in the penal 
sum of two hundred pounds, with a con 
dition thereunder written for the defea- 
zance thereof, if the said slave shall be 
properly fed, clothed, and maintained 
until the age of fourteen years in the case 
of infants, or during the term of his or 
her natural life, in the case of adults of 
the age of fifty years, or labouring 
under any such sickness, disease, or infirs 
mity as aforesaid ; and no such manumis« 
sion shall be valid and effectual in the law, 
or shall be received for enrolment at the 
office of registry, until such bond as 
aforesaid be duly executed, and deposited 
at the said office. 

35. “ And it is hereby further ordered, 
that every clergyman of the established 
church of England, and every minister of 
the Kirk of Scotland, and every priest or 
minister professing the Roman Catholic 
religion, in the. said island, and every 
other person being a public teacher of re+ 
ligion within the said island, shall, and is 
hereby authorized to transmit or deliver 
under his hand to the commandant of the 
quarter in which he may be resident, cer- 
tificates setting forth the names or name 
and places or place of abode of any 
slaves or slave, who, in the judgment and 
belief of the party so certifying, may be 
sufficiently instructed in the principles of 
religion to understand the nature and ob- 
ligation of an oath. And the command- 
ants of the several quarters in the said 
island shall, and are hereby required to, 
transmit such certificates as aforesaid to 














the protector and guardian of slaves, who 
shall, and is hereby required to, register 
the same in a book to be kept by him for 
that purpose, therein stating the date of 
every such certificate, ‘and the name and 
place of abode of the person by whom the 
same may be granted, and of every slave 
mentioned and included therein; provided, 
nevertheless, that no priest, minister, or 
public tescher of religion, not being a 
clergyman of the church of England, 
or a minister of the Kirk of Scotland, 
shall be competent to grant any such cer- 
tificate, as aforesaid, unless his majesty’s 
principal secretary of state, having the 
department of the colonies, or the go- 
vernor or acting-governor for the time 
being of the said island of Trinidad, 
shall have granted to such priest, minis- 
ter, or public teacher, a license in writing 
to act as an instructor of slaves in the 
said island; and unless such license shall 
be in force, and have been first registered 
at the office of the said protector of 
slaves. 

36. “ And it is further ordered, that no 
person shall henceforth be rejected as a 
witness, or considered as incompetent to 

‘give evidence in any court of civil or cri- 
minal justice in the said island, by reason 
of his or her being in a state of slavery, if 
the person or persons producing or tender- 
ing him or her as a witness shall produce 
and exhibit to the court a certificate under 
the hand of the said protector and guar- 
dian of slaves, that such proposed witness 
is registered in the beforementioned book ; 
and the protector of slaves shall, and he 
is hereby required to grant, without fee 
or reward, to any person making applica- 
tion for the same, a certificate of the fact, 
whether any such proposed witness is or 
is not registered in thesaid book; provided, 
nevertheless, that no person being in a 
state of slavery shall be admitted to give 
evidence in any civil suit or action in 
which his or her owner is directly con- 
cerned, or in any case where any white 
person may be charged with or prosecuted 
for any offence punishable with death ; 
provided also, that nothing Herein con- 
tained shall extend or be construed to ex- 
tend, to render any slave a competent 
witness in any case in which such slave 
would be incompetent to give evidence if 
he or she were of free condition. . 

37. ‘* And it is hereby further ordered, 
that the salary of the protector and guar- 
dian of slaves shall by him-be' taken and 
recéived in Jieu and in full satisfaction of 
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all fees, perquisites of office, advantages 
and emoluments whatsoever; and that if 
the said protector and guardian of slaves 
shall take or receive directly or indirectly, 
any fee, perquisites of officae, dvantage, 
or emolument, other than besides his 
said salary, for or in respect of any act, 
matter, or thing done or performed by 
him in the execution of such his office, 
he shall incur and become liable to the 
payment of a fine equal to twice the 
amount of -what he may so receive, and 
shall moreover become disqualified from 
holding such his office. 

38. Andit is hereby further ordered, that 
the said protector and guardian of slaves, 
shall on the first Monday next after the 
25th day of December, and on the first 
Monday next after the 24th day of June, in 
each year, deliver to the governor or 
acting-governor for the time being of 
the said island, a report in writing, ex- 
hibiting an account of the manner in 
which the duties of such his office have 
been performed during the half year next 
preceding the date of such his report ; 
and especially stating the number of the 
actions, suits, and prosecutions, in which 
he may have acted as the protector of any 
slave or slaves, with the dates and effects 
of all the proceedings therein, and the 
particulars of all the returns which by 
virtue of this order may have been made 
to him by the commandants of the several 
quarters within the said island; and the 
names of the persons, if any, against whom 
he may have instituted any criminal prose- 
cutions, under and by virtue of this order, 
together with a statement of the names 
of all slaves who may have been certified 
to him as being competent to give evi- 
dence in any court of justice, together 
with the number of licences which may 
by him have been granted for the mar- 
riage of any slaves, with the number of 
marriages appearing to have been solem- 
nized in pursuance thereof, together with 
the amount of the sums of money depo- 
sited in any savings banks, in the said 
island, together with a statement of the 
names of all the slaves manumitted under 
theauthority of this present order; and the 
governor or acting-governor for the time 
being of the said colony, shall thereupon 
administer to the said protector of slaves 
an oath that such report contains a true 
and accurate statement of the several 
matters and things therein referred to: 
and when and so soon as the said: protec- 
tor of slaves shall have made such his 
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half-yearly report, and shall in manner 
aforesaid have been sworn to the truth 
thereof, then, and not before the said go- 
vernor or acting-governor shall issue to 
the said protector and guardian of slaves 
a warrant upon the treasurer of the said 
island for the amount of his salary for the 
half year next preceding the date of such 
report, and the said governor shall, and he 
is hereby required, by the first convenient 
opportunity, to transmit such report as 
aforesaid to his majesty’s principal secre- 
tary of state having the department of 
the colonies. 

- 39. * And it is further ordered, thatifthe 
protector and guardian of slaves or any 
commandant of any quarter in the said 
island, or any other person, shall wilfully 
and fraudulently make, or cause or pro- 
cure to be made, any erasure or interline- 
ation in any of the books, records, or re- 
turns herein before required to be made, or 
shall wilfully falsify any such books,records 
er returns or shail wilfully make, or cause 
or procure to be made, any false entry in 
any such book, record, or return, or shall 
wilfully and fraudulently burn, cancel, or 
obliterate the same, or either of them, or 
any part thereof, the person or persons 
so offending shall be, and be deemed, 
adjudged, and taken to be guilty of a 
misdemeanour, and being thereof con- 
victed, shall suffer such punishment as 
is hereinafter directed. 

40. “ And it is further ordered, that 
any of the people called Quakers who 
may be resident in the said island, be- 
ing required to take any of the oaths 
prescribed by this present order, may, 
and they are hereby authorised to make 
their, his, or her solemn affirmation in lieu 
of such oaths; and that any person tak- 
ing any oath, or, being a Quaker, mak- 
ing his solemn affirmation under or in 
pursuance of this order, who shall be 
convicted of swearing or affirming falsely, 
shall incur and suffer such punishment as 
by the law of the said island may be in- 
fitcted on any persons guilty of wilful 
and corrupt perjury. 

‘41. “ And it is hereby further ordered, 
thatany person whomay be convicted ofany 
act hereby declared to be misdemeanour, 
shall, if of free condition, be and become 
liable to a fine not exceeding five hun- 
dred pounds, and not less than fifty 

ounds, sterling English money, or to 
imprisonment for any time not exceeding 
six months nor less.than one month, or 
both to fine and imprisonment, at the dis- 
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eretion of the court by which any such 
person may be convicted; and in case 
any person shall be so convicted ‘of any 
cruelty to any slave, the said court shall, 
and is hereby authorised at their discre- 
tion to declare the right and interest of 
the person so convicted in and to any 
such slave to be absolutely forfeited to 
his majesty; and all such offences as 
aforesaid shall be heard, tried, and in« 
quired of by and before the court for cri- 
minal prosecutions in the said island, and 
all such pecuniary fines as aforesaid, and 
all other pecuniary fines imposed by this 
order, shall be recovered in the said 
court, and shall be paid and payable in 
equal moieties, one half to his majesty, 
and the remaining half to any person or 
persons who may commence any suit or 
prosecution for the same. 

42. * And be it further ordered, that if 
any person shall be twice convicted be- 
fore any tribunal in the said island of in- 
flicting upon any slave any cruel or un- 
lawful punishment, the person so convicted 
shall, in addition to the penalties herein~ 
before mentigned, be declared by the 
court before which such second conviction 
may take place, absolutely incapable in the 
law to be the owner or proprietor, or to 
act as the manager, overseer or super- 
intendent of any slaves or slave within the 
said island ; and all and every the slaves or 
slave, of which, at the time, of such se- 
cond conviction, any such person may be 
the owner or proprietor, shall thenceforth 
become, and be absolutely forfeited to 
and vested in his majesty his heirs and 
successors. 

43. ** And it is further ordered, that the 
governor or acting governor of the said 
island shal], within one month next after 
this present order shall be received by 
him, make known the same by proclama- 
tion throughout the said island; and that 
the said order shall be in force in one 
calendar month next after the date of 
such proclamation and not before. 

«And the right honorable Henry Earl 
Bathurst, one of his majesty’s principal 
secretaries of state, having the depart- 
ment of the colonies, is to give the neces- 
sary directions herein.” 


By The King—A proclamation. 


“ Grorce R. 

‘s Whereas it has been represented to us, 
that the slaves in some of our West-India 
Colonies, and of our Possessions ‘on the 
Continent of South America, have been 
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erroneously Jed to believe that orders 
had been sent out by us for their emanci- 
pation: And whereas such belief has 
produced acts of insubordination, which 
have excited our highest displeasure: 
We have thought fit, by and with the ad- 
vice of our privy council, to issue this 
our royal proclamation: And we do 
hereby declare and make known, that the 
slave population in our said colonies and 
possessions will be undeserving of our 
protection if they shall fail to render 
entire submission to the laws, as well as 
dutiful obedience to their masters: And 
we hereby charge and command all our 
governors of our said West-India Colonies 
and possessions, to give the fullest publicity 
to this our proclamation, and to enforce by 
all legal means in their power the punish- 
ment of those who may disturb the tran- 
guillity and peace of our said colonies and 
possessions. 

‘Given at our Court at Carlton House, 
this 10th day of March, 1824, and in the 
5th year of our reign. ‘God save the 
King.” 

The said papers were ordered to lie on 
the table. 


AMELIORATION OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE SLAvE PopuLATION IN THE WEST 
Inpies.] Mr. Secretary Canning then 
proceeded to address the House as fol- 
lows: 

Sir, I rise to discharge my duty to the 
House, both as the mover of the resolu- 
tions which were passed on the 16th of May 
last year, and as the organ, in this House, 
of the government which undertook 
to carry the principles of those re- 
solutions into effect. With a review 
of the measures which have been adopted, 
and of the course which has been pursued, 
-by his majesty’s government, in obedience 
to those resolutions, it is my intention to 
combine another subject, kindred in its 
nature; I mean, a proposition for the 
more effectual abolition of the odious 
trade which furnished to the West Indian 
colonies that population, the condition of 
which it is now our study to ateliorate. 
-I shall postpone, however, to the con¢lu- 
sion of what I have to state to the House; 
the latter subject, on which I anticipate 
an éntire concurrence; and shall address 
myself, in the first instance, to the contents 
.of tlre papers which I have just laid upon 
the table. I begin, Sir, with requesting 
that the resloutions: of the 16th of May 
1823, may be read. . 
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The Clerk then read the following re- 
solutions: 

[ ** Resolved, nem. con. **That it is ex- 
pedient to adopt effectual and decisive 
measures for ameliorating the condition 
of the Slave Population in his majesty’s 
colonies : 

‘¢ That, through a determined and 
persevering, butat the same time judicious 
and temperate enforcement of such mea- 
sures, this House looks forward to a pro- 
gressive improvement in the character of 
the Slave Population, such as may pre- 
pare them for a participation in those civil 
rights and privileges which are enjoyed by 
other classes of his majesty’s subjects. 

«That this House is anxious for the 
accomplishment of this purpose at the 
earliest period that shall be compatible 
with the well-being of the slaves them- 
selves, with the safety ofthe colonies, 
and with a fair and equitable consideration 
of the interests of private property.” ] 

Mr. Seeretary Canning continued.—I 
am desirous, Sir, that the House should 
have present to its mind the text of these 
resolutions; because it is by the spirit and 
meaning of them, that the conduct of his 
majesty’s government has been guided. 
These resolutions therefore, and not any 
more sweeping principle, or any more 
wide-spread theory, constitute the crite- 
rion by which the conduct of the govern- 
ment is to be judged. 

Undoubtedly, Sir, if there be a question 
at which it is impossible for any person, 
the most careless, to look withindifference, 
but which any man, who approaches it as 
a subject of legislation, must view with 
the deepest awe—it is the question now 
before us. To speak of the difficulties 
which encompass it, as compared with 
almost any other question which: has ever 
occupied the attention of parliament, 
would be to draw but a faint and feeble 
picture of those difficulties : they are, 
indeed, apparent to the most casual ob- 
servation ; but he who has to probe and 
prove them, for the purpose of applying a 
remedy, finds them thickening around him 
at every step, and leaving him frequently 
nothing but a choice of evils. Formida- 
ble, however, as the question is, in its pre- 
sent shape, it is undoubtedly less so, than 
it was last year, when first propounded to 
the House. At that time, we had to steer 
our course amidst conflicting prejudices, 
and opposite extravagancies of principle ; 
beset on the one hand with theories, which 
would not suffer fact or establishment to 
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stand in their way; and on the other hand, 
with long-established interests, and inve- 
terate habits of thinking, sensitively jeal- 
eus of any innovation or correction. 
These contradictory impulses were alike 
opposed to any practical step that could 
be taken to forward what all admitted to 
be expedient, the amelioration of the 
condition of the negro slave. 

The concurrence of the House in the 
resolutions of last year has considerably 
narrowed the ground of dispute : I hope 
I shall not be considered as misrepresent- 
ing the collective sense of parliament, and 
the general feeling of the country, when I 
describe that sense and feeling to have 
been an unequivocal abhorrence of Sla- 
very in the abstract ; an acknowledgment 
of the almost hopeless difficulty of curing 
all its horrors ; but adetermination, never- 
theless, to look the evil in the face, and to 
endeavour steadfastly to apply to it such 
remedies as might mitigate, if they were 
not powerful enough to extinguish it. But 
the repeated sanctions of the legislature, 
the settled rights of inheritance, and the 
various ramifications of property and of 
interest growing out of them, create im- 
pediments which the House are not pre- 
pared to sweep at once away, in order that 
we may have a clear stage for the exhibi- 
tion of theoretical experiments. I hope, 
therefore, I do not misrepresent the sense 
of the House of Commons, when I say, 
that, in passing the resolutions of last year, 
there was no general disposition to encou- 
rage any thing like a sudden emanci- 

ation of the negro ; that the House looks 
orward to the termination of slavery, as 
the result of a gradual and general im- 
provement in the condition of the slaves, 
and not as the consequence of an instan- 
taneous proclamation of general freedom. 
I hope I do not misapprehend the feelings 
of the House and of the Country in taking 
their intention to be, that his majesty’s 
ministers should consider not only what 
may beright in theory, but what will be wise 
in practice ; not only how to do the great- 
est possible good, but how to do it with 
the least possible mischief. I hope I may 
add that, in the opinions of the House and 
of the Country upon this subject, there is 
no mixture of hostility or of ill-will to- 
wards individuals whose lot is cast in 
those distant regions, in which the system 
of slavery exists; regions which, notwith- 
standing their separation, are subject to 
the protection of the British Crown, and 
entitled to the care of the British parlia- 
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ment. While, with a deliberate purpose, 
and with a steady hand, we are carrying 
forward, in its due course, an ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the Slave, I hope’ 
and I believe, that we act in obedience to 
the feelings of the House and the Country, 
in taking especial care not to drive the 
plough share over the rights and posses- 
sions of our West-Indian fellow subjects. 

These, Sir, are the principles on which, 
his majesty’s government have acted; and 
by these principles, I say, they are desir- 
ous to be judged. If there are those who 
think that enough has not been done, or 
that more might have been done in the 
same time, they will now have an oppor- 
tunity of laying before the House any 
schemes or propositions of their own. 
But I think I shall be able to-shew, that 
we wisely made the resolutions of this 
House the ruleof our conduct ;—and that, 
in the mode and in the degree which was 
contemplated by the House, we have done 
much for the welfare of the Slave, with 
the least possible hazard to the interests 
of his Employer. Amongst all the em- 
barrassments attending the discussion of 
this question, an obvious one is this, that 
not a phrase can be uttered upon it by a 
responsible adviser of the Crown, which is 
not liable to be seized by one or other of 
the conflicting parties, and wrested to 
their own purposes. Now, Sir, I declare 
in the outset, that, if I know myself, I 
have considered this question in all its 
bearings with the most scrupulous impar- 
tiality. IfI have any partial feeling at all 
arising from the habits of my early life, it 
is one strongly favourable to the cause of 
general abolition. From the time at 
which I first was honoured with a seat in 
this House, I have been an humble, but a 
sincere and zealous labourer in that cause. 
But although I have always been friendly 
to the abolition of the slave trade, I, in 
common as I think with others, the most 
zealous friends of that abolition, have 
always kept that question distinct from 
the one which is now introduced. 

I do not mean to say that I should be 
guilty of any breach of faith, or that J or 
others who have been equally favourable 
to the abolition of the slave trade, would 
be obnoxious to a charge of inconsistency 
in now avowing the intention of abolishing 
slavery. But I must be permitted to say, 
that the most zealous advocates of the 
abolition of the trade, if they entertained 
this intention, studiously concealed it: 
nay, not only concealed, but denied any 
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‘ntention of aiming at an object which was 
Indeed represented by their adversaries as 
the natural and necessary consequence of 
the success of abolition. I am sure that I 
have myself frequently denied in debate 
that I looked to emancipation as the 
necessary consequence of the abolition. 
Am I therefore an enemy to the gradual 
relaxation of the system of Slavery ? 
God forbid.—If I am asked, whether I 
am for the permanent existence of slavery 
in our colonies, I say, No. But ifI am 
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asked, whether I am favourable to its im- 
mediate abolition, I say, No. And, ifI am 
asked which I would prefer, permanent | 
slavery, or immediate abolition, I do not 
know whether, under all the perplexing | 
circumstances of the case, I must not say, | 
I would prefer things remaining as they | 
are:—not, God knows! from any. love 
for the existing state of things, but on 
account of the tremendous responsibility | 
of attempting to mend it by a sudden 
change. 

_ Happily, however, we are not driven to 
either of these extremes. Between the 
two, there is an open debatable ground. 
By gradual measures, producing gradualim- 
provement, not only may the individual 
slave be set free, but his very status may be 
ultimately abolished. Such has been the 
progress of improvement in nations of Eu- 
rope that once were most barbarous, and are 
now most polished. But such a consumma- 
tion is not a measure of single enactment and 
of instant effect. Much is to be done, and 
and much is to be forborne, before we can 
hope to arrive at it. The co-operation of 
adverse parties and the concurrence of 
various circumstances are requisite for its 
accomplishment: and after all, the mea- 
sure will eventually make its way rather 
by the light ofreason than by the coercion 
of authority. 

The papers, Sir, which I have laid upon 
your table, consist in part of reports re- 
ceived from some of the West-India colo- 
nies, and in part of explanations of the 
scheme which the government has devised 
for carrying into operation the views of 
the House as disclosed in the course of 
the last Session. 2 . 

Gentlemen are aware that the colonies 
are divided into two classes ; one of which 
(the smaller number) are governed by the 
Crown, without the intervention of _ local 
legislative assemblies; the; other and 
larger class have legislative assemblies 
framed in miniature after the model of 





those of the mother Country. As such 
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assemblies are not a little jealous of the 
rights and privileges, by the possession of 
which theyresemble the institutions of the 
parent state, the colonies of the first class 
are much the more easily manageable. 
Experiments may therefore be tried with 
greater facility in the colonies wholely 
governed by the Crown; in Trinidad, for 
instance, in St. Lucie, or in Demerara. I 
name these colonies in the order in which 
I conceive the existing state of their laws 
to be favourable to such an experiment. 
Trinidad formerly belonged to the Spa- 
niards, whose generalslave laws are incom- 
parably the mildest ; St. Lucie, to the 
French, whose code is in the next degree 
favourable to the slave population ; and 
Demerara, to the Dutch, whose treatment 
of their slaves is perhaps the least favour- 
able of the three; but whose laws provide 
nevertheless some institutions for the care 
and government of the slave population, 


| which may be employed and improved to 


advantage. 

With respect to Trinidad, I cannot 
omit to observe that about twenty years 
ago I in this House called the attention of 
government to that colony, the possession 
of which was then recently confirmed to us 
by the peace ; and submitted a motion to 
the effect that Trinidad should not be placed 
on the same footing as our other colonies 
by the grant of a legislative constitution; 
but should be reserved under the unfetter- 
ed dominion of the Crown, for the purpose 
of experiments for the amelioration of the 
condition of the slaves. One part of my 
proposition was, indeed, that the importa- 
tion of slaves into Trinidad should be en- 
tirely discontinued. In that object I did 
not succeed ; but I cannot forbear to con= 
gratulate myself and the House, if that 
motion of mine, though not altogether 
successful, has had the effect of keeping 
Trinidad in a state, in which an example 
may be set there by the direction of the 
executive power uncontrollable by any 
legislative assembly. 

The course intended to be pursued 
with respect to the Island of Trinidad, 
will be shewn by reference to an order in 
council, which is to be found among the 
papers laid on the table. 

With the permission of the House, I 
will state to them shortly the different re- 
gulations which that order in council com- 
prises. The House will have the good- 
ness to compare what is there done with 
the statement which I made last session, 


of what ought to be done; and-I think it 
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will appear that none of the points upon 
which I dwelt, on that occasion, have 
been neglected. 

In the first place, it is directed by this 
order in council, that the shocking and 
unseemly practice of the chastisement of 
females by the whip, shall be entirely 
abolished. Here, Sir, it is but justice to 
say, that the abolition of this punishment 
has also been recommended by the reso- 
lutions of the West-India Body in this 
Country, in the course of last year. It 
is also no more than justice to add, that 
some of the Colonies have adopted, some 
even anticipated, the recommendation. 
To raise the weaker sex in self-respect, 
as well as in the esteem of the stronger, 
is the first step from barbarism to civil- 
ization. 

The order in council next abolishes the 
use of the whip, when applied to males, 
as a stimulus to labour — that wanton 
and degrading use of it, which places the 
Negro slave on a footing with the cattle 
of the field. The whip is not to be carried 
into the field by the driver, nor is it to be 
borne as a symbol of authority. It is not 
in any case to be employed summarily ; 
—but itis not, as to males, to be laid 
aside as an instrument of punishment. 
The House will see that it is quite a dif- 
ferent thing, when brandished as a symbol 
of authority, and applied to the brute 
nerves of the negro as an. incitement to 
labour : or when used for the infliction of 
a punishment, of which the reasoning 
faculties of the slave can appreciate the 
justice. Even as to males, and as an 
instrument of punishment the whip is to 
be employed only under certain regula- 
tions, both with respeet to the amount of 
infliction, and to the time. Delay of 
punishment for some time after the com- 
mission of the offence is the best security 
against abuse from suddenness of passion. 
It is further provided that witnesses shall 
be present at the punishment of a slave ; 
and that all punishments shall be accu- 
rately recorded. These alterations at 
once raise the mass of the negro popula~ 
tion from the brute state to that of 
man. 

- To provide the means of religious in- 
struction and worship is an object first 
indeed in importance, but necessarily 
subsequent in order to those which I 
have already mentioned ; because it is 
hot till the Slave population are raised in 
the.scale of nature that they can be 
capable of comprehending, or fitted to 
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receive, the blessings of Christianity. It 
is intended to increase the amount, and 
widen the basis of the Ecclesiastical Esta- 
blishment in the West Indies. That Es- 
tablishment was founded for the benefit 
of the White Population alone. It was 
no more calculated for the Negro than 
for the brute animal that shares his toils. 
I am not stating this as a matter of 
charge, but as a matter of fact. This 
Establishment, though founded on the 
principles of the National Church, will not 
exclude other denominations of Chris- 
tians. The authority and the discipline 
of the national church will be lodged in 
Bishops, to be resident in the Colonies. 
With religious worship will be combined 
religious instruction. It is not my bu- 
siness on the present occasion to trouble 
the House with details : but here, again, 
I am bound to do justice to the West- 
India body in this country, who have de- 
clared their anxiety for the institution of 
religious instruction, and to more than one 
of the colonies which have already acted 
upon that declaration. 

Sir, after religious worship and religious 
instruction naturally come those charities 
of life, which religion promotes and sanc- 
tifies. The order in council enjoins the 
local government of Trinidad to encourage 
marriage. This injunction, I am again 
bound to say, and I do so with much 
satisfaction, is in perfect consonance with 
the recommendation of the persons most 
interested in the colonies, who reside in 
this country, and has also received a 
ready assent in many of the colonies. In 
consideration of marriage, and of the 
other charities of life, which grow out of 
that connexion, it is provided by the order 
in council, that in all future sales—I fear 
that I must still use that word—families 
shall not be separated. In transferring 
slaves from one property to another, care 
will be taken in future that husband and 
wife, or reputed ihusband and wife, and 
parent and child, shall not be severed 
from each other. 

The influence of family ties will natu- 
rally beget in the mind of the slave an in- 
creased desire of property. The order 
in council gives the security of law to 
that possession of property which is at 
present respected by custom ; and enjoins 
that measures shall be taken to secure to 
the slave the power of bequeathing it at 
his death. In aid of these provisions it 
has been thought advisable (however 


singular it may appear, that a very late 
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invention of a country far advanced in 
civilization, should be supposed capable 
of taking root in a rude society like that 
of the West Indies ),—it has been thought 
advisable, I say, to institute a Bank, in 
which the little savings of slaves may be 
accumulated. To the right of enjoyment, 
and to the power of bequest, secured by 
law, will be thus added the further secu- 
rity derived from the over-watching eye 
of public observation. 

Sir, when, by measures of this kind, 
new ideas are infused into the mind of the 
negro,—when he is lifted from a level 
with the beast of the field,—when he has 
been allowed to take his stand amongst the 
human race— 

“ Coelumque tueri 

Jussus, et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus ;”— 
when he has been taught to appreciate 
the endearments of family connexions, 
the ties of kindred, and the blessings of 
property,—when his nature, as well as his 
condition, has been thus improved,—then 
comes the fit opportunity for considering 
a subject, which is surrounded by many 
practical difficulties—the admissibility 
of the evidence of slaves in courts of 
justice. 

It would be as wild to say, that the evi- 
dence of slaves should be indiscriminately 
admitted in all cases, as it would be unjust 
to exclude it inall cases. In this country, 
@ person in the situation of a slave—I do 
not mean politically, but morally—an in- 
fant, whose mind is not sufficiently ex- 
panded to be able to estimate the obliga- 
tion of an oath, is not permitted to give 
evidence, It is first ascertained, by ex- 
amination, that the mind of the infant is 
in fact so matured, as to be capable of 
comprehending that obligation. It would 
be improper to admit the evidence of 
Blacks without a similar guard. It is pro- 
posed, therefore, that those persons who 
are to have the care of instructing the ne- 
groes should have power to certify, not 
with respect to a particular case in which 
the evidence of a slave may be wanted, 
but generally, that such and such slaves 
have made such advances in civilization as 
to be cognizant of the nature of arf oath. 
It is proposed, that a register of such 
slaves shall be kept, constituting as it were 
a privileged class, and presenting (what is 
the spring of all human action) something 
like an object of ambition to their fellow- 
slaves. Under this arrangement, the 
competency of a slave to give evidence 
will not be judged by subjecting him at 
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the moment —to an examination, probing 
his intellect to the quick, by questions 
which he may not be able to comprehend: 
but it will be known at once, when any 
individual slave is proposed as a witness 
on a trial, whether he is one of that class 
whose evidence has been certified to be 
admissible. It is just to state, that under 
certain qualifications, the evidence of 
slaves is already admitted in the courts of 
justice of Dominica, Grenada, St. Vin- 
cent’s, and I believe St. Christopher’s, and 
Tobago. 

A natural consequence of the determi- 
nation to impart religious instruction to 
the slaves, will be the abolition of Sunday 
markets, and of Sunday labour. The 
order in council prescribes this abolition, 
so soon as the means of religious worship 
shall be established. It prescribes imme- 
diately a restriction of the Sunday mar- 
ket, within certain hours—ultimately, as 
I have said, its total abolition. In some 
of the colonies this regulation is already 
— anticipated. 

By this process, and by these degrees 
may the slave be gradually fitted for the 
last grand consummation of benefit, the 
power of acquiring his freedom. Hereto- 
fore the restraints on granting manumis- 
sions were extremely numerous: but these 
are now considerably reduced; several 
taxes and imposts have been removed in 
different colonies ; and in others, a like 
disposition has been manifested. The 
order in council, however, goes beyond 
what has been hitherto at all generally 
practised in thecolonies. It ordains that 
a negro, who has acquired sufficient pro- 
perty, shall, under certain guards and 
regulations, therein set forth, be intitled 
to purchase his own freedom, the freedom 
of his wife, or that of his children. 

I have thus, Sir, stated to the House, 
the provisions of the order in council. I 
know, that, with respect to the last point, 
namely, the purchase of freedom, great 
prejudice, great dislike, great apprehen- 
sion, prevails. I am far from saying that 
it is not a perplexing question: but the 
principle has been admitted to a certain 
extent in St. Kitt’s, and also in Trinidad. 
No principle can be considered as imprac- 
ticable, which has, even ina single in- 
stance, been voluntarily admitted in the 
West Indies. It is astonishing how much 
good might be done by merely collecting, 
and bringing to bear on one society, all 
the beneficial regulations which are scat- 
tered through the different colonies. Ll 
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admit on the one hand, that the existence 
of such beneficial regulations affords an 
answer to the general declamation which 
has been heard about the total neglect 
and abandonment of the negroes by West- 
Indian governments and proprietors: but 
I must on the other hand contend, that the 
people of this country, who, on account 
of their distance from the colonies, are 
compelled to look at them through the 
eyes of others, are entitled to consider 
as good authority for any improvement 
of which they recommend the introduc- 
tion, the fact, that what they wish to 
recommend has been by any one West- 
Indian community already voluntarily 
adopted. 

I will now recapitulate the improve- 
ments which government propose to effect 
in the island of Trinidad :—First, Abo- 
lition of the use of the whip with regard 
to females entirely—discontinuance of 
the use of the whip ‘as applied to males 
as a stimulus to labour—restrictions on 
the infliction on males of punishment by 
the whip. Secondly, A religious estab- 
lishment and religious instruction;—and 
in order to give time for the acquirement 
of that instruction, the abolition of the 
markets and of slave labour on the Sun- 
day. Thirdly, encouragement of mar- 
riage among the slaves—the keeping to- 
gether of families of slaves, in sales or 
transfers of estates ; the securing to slaves 
the enjoyment of property, and the right 
to distribute it at their death. Fourthly, 
The admissibility of the evidence of slaves 
under certain regulations; and lastly, a 
power to the slave to purchase his own 
freedom or that of his wife or children. 
These are the chief objects of the order 
in council. Such is the example. which 
the government are disposed to set in the 
island of Trinidad; and it is hoped 
that other colonies will follow an exam- 
ple so set, without the apprehension of 
danger. 

I am aware that whilst with respect to 
the last point alluded to.in the order in 
council—the power to be given to slaves 
to purchase their own freedom, or that of 
their wives or children—government has 
- gone beyond the general assent of the 
‘West-India body, they have fallen very 
short of the desires of some excellent 
and honourable persons. I know very 
well that the hon. gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Buxton), last year stated, that he 
was disposed to go a shorter way to work, 
and to enact the: emancipation of a par- 
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ticular generation of slaves. Sir, in the 
interval which has elapsed since the de- 
bate of last May, I have turned that mat- 
ter in my mind with the most painful 
anxiety ; and I feel bound to declare, that 
with the most sincere desire to come to 
the conclusion most favourable to the 
cause of humanity, I cannot concur in 
the hon, member's proposition. If it were 
carried into effect, it would, in my opi- 
nion, be productive of the greatest injury, 
not only to the white population, but also 
to the Blacks themselves—[ Mr. Buxton 
here observed across the table, that he 
only proposed to emancipate the children 
of the existing slaves, not the. slaves 
themselves]. : 

The hon. gentleman is not prepared to 
grant emancipation to the existing gene 
ration of slaves. Certainly not. To let 
in the full light of freedom on eyes scarcely 
unsealed, eyes from which the scales of 
bondage have not yet been purged away, 
would indeed be a perilous experiment. 
But would it not be scarcely less unwise 
to hold out the hope of emancipation to 
the next generation of negroes? The 
slave would -view the freedom which was 
thus placed in prospect before him, as an 
infant views any object of desire, without 
the faculty of calculating the distance 
which separates him from it. To hold 
out the prospect, for a future generation 
might create dissatisfaction in the present 
race of slaves, and render their actual 
existence intolerable. 

The course which the government pro- 
poses to pursue is, to arrive at the liberation 
of the child through the instrumentality 
of the parent. Enable the negro to pur- 
chase his own freedom, enable him equally 
to purchase that of his offspring, whenever 
he shall have acquired the means of doing 
so; and the option between himself and 
his child being left to his own feelings, 
how probable is it that those feelings 
may lead him to prefer the liberation of 
his child! On the. contrary, if we were 
to take the rising generation of slaves, 
or those hereafter to be born, under the 
special protection of the legislature, as 
proposed by the hon. member, parents 
might perhaps be tempted to look upon 
their offspring, with feelings, I. will not 
say of envy, but with feelings far ether 
than those of unmixed satisfaction, with 
which a parent. ought to contemplate the 
happiness and prosperity of his child. 

Immediate emancipation to the negro 
himself, I am most happy. to. hear the, 
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hon. gentleman disclaim. It would 
indeed be a fatal gift. To be safely 
enjoyed it must be gradually and diligently 
earned. ‘* Haud facilem esse viam voluit,”’ 
is the condition under which it has pleased 
divine Providence that all the valuable 
objects of human aspiration should be 
attained. This condition is the legitimate 
stimulant of laudable industry, and the 
best corrective of ambitious desire. No 
effort of an individual, and no enactment 
of a legislature can relieve human nature 
from the operation of this condition. To 
attempt to shorten the road between desire 
and attainment is nine times out of ten 
to go astray, and to miss the wished-for 
object altogether. Iam fully persuaded 
that freedom, when acquired under the 
regulations prescribed by government, 
will be a more delightful as well as a more 
safe and more stable possession than 
if it were bestowed by a sudden ac- 
clamation. 

In dealing with the negro, Sir, we 
must remember that we are dealing with 
a being possessing the form and strength 
of a man, but the intellect only of a 
child. To turn him loose in the man- 
hood of his physical strength, in the 
maturity of his physical passions, but in 
the infancy of his uninstructed reason, 
would be to raise up a creature resembling 
the splendid fiction of a recent romance; 
the hero of which constructs a human 
form, with all the corporeal capabilities 
of man, and with the thews and sinews 
of a giant; but being unable to impart 
to the work of his hands a perception of 
right and wrong, he finds too late that he 
has only created a more than mortal 
power of doing mischief, and himself 
recoils from the monster which he has 
made. 

Such would be the effect of a sudden 
emancipation, before the negro was pre- 
pared for the enjoyment of well-regulated 
liberty. I, therefore, Sir, would proceed 
gradually, because I would proceed safely. 
I know that the impulse of enthusiasm 
would carry us much faster than I am 
prepared to go; I know it is objected 
that all this preparation will také time. 
Take time, Sir! To be sure it will; to 


be sure it should; to be sure it must! 
Time, Sir!—why,—what is it we have to 
deal with? Isit with an evil of yesterday's 
origin? with a thing which has grown up 
in our time—of which we have watched 
the growth—measured the extent, and 
which we have ascertained the means of 
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correcting or controlling? No; we have 
to deal with an evil which is the growth 
of centuries, and of tens of centuries; which 
is almost coeval with the Deluge; which 
has existed under different modifications 
since man was man. Do gentlemen, in 
their passion for legislation, think that 
after only thirty years’ discussion, they 
can now at once manage as they will, 
the most unmanageable, perhaps, of all 
subjects? or do we forget, Sir, that in fact 
not more than thirty years have elapsed, 
since we first presumed to approach even 
the outworks of this great question? Do 
we, in the ardour of our nascent reforma- 
tion, forget that during the ages for 
which this system has existed, no pre- 
ceding generation of legislators has ven- 
tured to touch it with a reforming hand? 
and have we the vanity to flatter ourselves 
that we can annihilate it at a blow? No, 
Sir,no:—we must be contented to proceed, 
as I have already said, gradually and 
cautiously; and what I have now laid 
before the House, is I flatter myself, suffi- 
cient for the first step ina process which 
will widen and strengthen as it goes. 

It is the intention of the government, 
Sir, after having established the system 
which I have explained, in Trinidad, to 
extend it to the other colonies in which 
the power of the Crown is unshackled. 
The same instructions which have been 
sent to Trinidad, are to be forwarded 
to St. Lucie; the only difference will be, 
that as in Trinidad they are grafted on 
the Spanish law, in St. Lucie the ma- 
chinery of the French law will be employed 
for carrying them into operation. It. is 
intended also to extend the experiment 
to Demerara and its dependencies : where 
indeed, it would have been first tried, 
but for the intervention of the unfortunate 
occurrences which have lately taken place 
in that colony. ; 

I shall be asked what is likely to be 
the effect produced by the adoption of 
these measures ‘in Trinidad, St. Lucie, 
and Demerara, upon the other West+- 
India colonies which have legislatures of 
their own, and by many of which the 
communication of the wishes and inten- 
tions of parliament has certainly been 
received with a spirit any thing but con- 
ciliatory. I shall be asked what are the 
intentions of the.government, as to those 
colonies; by what means it is intended to 
bring them to reason, and to induce them _ 
to adopt the views and second the deter« 
minations of parliament ? ; 
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Sir; if it were possible for me on a 
question involving so many important 
interests, so many perplexing consider- 
ations, and so many contingencies re- 
quiring to be calculated with the utmost 
coolness and deliberation; if it were pos- 
sible to indulge, on such an occasion, any 
personal feeling of irritation at the manner 
in which his majesty’s government, and 
among them, myself, as a member of that 
government, have been treated by some 
of the West-India assemolies, I might 
be tempted to resort to measures of re- 
prehension and coercion. But, Sir, I can 
assure the House that I am actuated by 
no such feeling; and that I am not inclined 
to resort to any such measures. On the 
contrary, I should consider it most unwise 
and most unbecoming to do so. In the 
ebullition of anger (for I will call it 
nothing more), observable in the’ pro- 
ceedings of some of the legislative assem- 
blies, 1 see much to blame, indeed,— 
much to excuse—something to pity, but 
nothing to punish. Nothing I am aware 
would be easier than to put an end to the 
dispute at once, by overwhelming power ; 
but I see no necessity, and I am sure I 
feel no inclination, for such a proceeding. 
If, indeed, there were any thing like an 
equality of strength between the legislature 
of this mighty kingdom, and the colonial 
assemblies, as was the case in a struggle 
in which this country was _ heretofore 
engaged with her colonies, then might 
parliament, roused by insult as well as 
opposition to a feeling of exasperated 
dignity, denounce vengeance against Ja- 
maica. But as I do not mean the thing, 
I will not use the language. 

There are three possible modes in which 
parliament might deal with the people of 
Jamaica: First, as I have said, it might 
crush them by the application of direct 
force;—Secondly, it might harass them 
by fiscal regulations, and enactments 
restraining their navigation; and, thirdly, 
it may pursue the slow and silent course 
of temperate, but authoritative, admo- 
nition. Now, Mr. Speaker, if I am asked 
which course I would advise, I am for 
first trying that which I have last men- 
tioned; I trust we shall never be driven 
to the second; and with respect to the 
first, I will only now say that no 
feeling of wounded pride, no motive of 
questionable expediency, nothing short 
of real and demonstrable necessity, shall 
induce me to moot the awful question 
of the transcendental. power of parliament 
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Crown. ‘That transcendental power is an 
arcanum of empire, which ought to be 
kept back within the penetralia of the 
constitution. It exists, but it should be 
veiled. It should not be produced upon 
trifling occasions, or in cases of petty 
refractoriness and temporary misconduct. 
It should be brought forward only in the 
utmost extremity of the state, where other 
remedies have failed to stay the raging 
of some moral or political pestilence.— 
Undoubtedly, Sir, it would be easy to 
select passages from the Jamaica gazettes, 
which according to all legitimate infer- 
ences of reasoning, ought to put parliament 
in a towering passion: but I must confess 
that upon a moment’s reflection, F find 
my indignation restrained by consideration 
of the powerlessness of the body from 
whom the offence comes, compared with 
the omnipotence of that-to which it is 
offered. The consciousness of superior 
strength disarms the spirit of resentment. 
I could revenge but I would much rather 
reclaim. I prefer that moral self-restraint 
so beautifully expressed by the poet, when 
he represents Neptune as allaying the 
wild waters, instead of rebuking the winds 
which had put them in a roar. 

“Quos ego--sed motos prestat componere fluctus,”” 

If there be any gentleman in the Ja- 
maica house of assembly, who meditates 
the acquisition of fame and popularity by 
opposing what he pleases to call the 
encroachments of the mother country, and 
who is preparing himself for his contem- 
plated career, by conning over the 
speeches of Washington and Franklin, 
we shall act most judiciously, by. taking 
from him all lofty grounds of quarrel; 
by disappointing his patriotic ardour of 
contentious topics of inflammation; and 
by leaving him to found his insurrection, 
if insurrection he will have, on an abstract 
admiration of the cart-whip, and on a 
resolute claim of his free-born right to use 
that instrument at his pleasure. 

I am convinced, Sir, that unless Parlia- 
ment should injudiciously supply fuel to 
the flame, this unprovoked ardour will 
gradually expire. When the patriots dis- 
cover that no Parliamentary Commissioner 
is coming out to control them—that no 
army is on its way to subdue them—no 
navy to blockade their ports—they will 
have leisure and temper to reflect calmly 
on what has passed; and finding no just 
cause of offence and no plea for crying 
out “genes oppression, they will, I doubt 
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hot, at ho distant time, be convinced of 
the reasonableness of the measures recom- 
mended to their adoption, and will pre- 
pate themselves to act, by their own power 
and discretion, consonantly to the wishes 
of this House. 

Indeed, ‘Sir, situated as Jamaica is, be- 
tween warnings and examples, having St. 
Domingo on the one side, and Columbia 
on the other, with Trinidad, St. Lucie, 
and Demerara almost in her view, I cannot 
believe that she will long hold out in her 
resistance. I cannot believe that much 
timé will elapse before we shall learn that 
the planter of Jamaica is anxiously em- 
ployed in emulating the endeavours of the 
government in Trinidad, to improve the 
condition of his Negroes. 

In the full assurance that this will be the 
ease, so far from entertaining any hostile 
feeling towards those who have been so 
fiberal of their comments upon us, the 
government is most anxious that Jamaica 
should participate to the fullest extent in 
all the advantages likely to result from the 

roposed regulations. One of the Epis- 
copal Establishments is intended te be 
fixed at Jamaica; the other in the Lee- 
ward Islands. 

For the support of these Establishments 
it will not be necessary, for a time at least, 
that any demand should be made on the 
finances of the Islands. I will not now 
enter into any detailed calculations upon 
this head, which do not indeed come pro- 
perly within this general view of the ques- 
tion; but I will merely express my hope, 
that for the first two years the expenses of 
these Episcopal Establishments will not 
exceed the amount of the interest of that 
sum which my right hon. friend has pro- 
posed to appropriate to the erection of 
new churches in this country. Two years 
will oe elapse before any portion of 
that fund will be required for the_purposes 
for which itis ultimately intended. There 
is another fund also which may hereafter, 
when gradually relieved of the burthens 
which naw exist upon it, be applied to 
the porposes of the proposed establish- 
ment, I mean the four-and-a-half-per-cent, 
or Leeward Islands?’ Fund. Iam author- 
ized to state the disposition of the Crown 
to refrain from granting any further pen- 
sions out of this fund, until the burthens 


now upon it shall have been so far reduced, 
as to set free a portion of it, applicable to 
‘the West-Indian Episcopal Establishment. 
~ Sir, E have now nearly done. Being 
desirous of putting the House generally 
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in ‘possession of the pfinciple and plan 
upon which the government proposes td 
act, without exciting angry feelings on any 
side, I shall carefully and ‘studiously ab-= 
stain from all unnecessary reflections upon 
this important and painful subject ; ims 
portant from the extent of the interests 
which it embraces, and painful inasmuch 
as it involves the consideration of the lot 
of so large a portion of our fellow creatures, 
whose present state in society cannot be 
contemplated without the deepest feelings 
of commiseration. On the other hand, 
however, it is a- question full of hope, 
seeing that the attention of parliament 
and of the country has been directed to 
the subject ; and seeing that there exists 
on all hands a wish and determination to 
apply remedies to the evil, not indeed 
with an indiscreet haste which would ra- 
ther injure than benefit those whose wel-+ 
fare we are anxious to promote, but with 
a temperate and well-considered zeal. 

As one of the best modes of forwarding 
our object, I would most earnestly conjure 
those hon. gentlemen both on one side of 
the House and the other, who may také 
part in this discussion, whether from mo- 
tives of personal interest, or from motives 
still more powerful than any considerations 
of interest, to refrain from exaggerated 
statements, from highly-coloured pictures 
of individual suffering, which can have no 
other effect than to exasperate discussion 
into animosity. I imtreat gentlemen to 
reflect that any conflict on this subject in 
this House will not ‘be merely a war of 
words. If this night’s debate should be 
angry and intemperate, the inferences 
drawn from it elsewhere will be fatal to 
the peace of the colonies. False hopes 
will be excited among the slaves; a spirit 
of resistance will be engendered. among 
the planters ; improvement in the lot of 
the negro will thus be placed at a greater 
distance than ever ; end the lives and pro- 
perties of the white population of the 
colonies will be placed in hazard and 
jeopardy. 

I intreat hon. gentlemen particularly to 
bear in mind, that in the discussion of this 
question in this place, we have, as if by 
tacit agreement, spoken generally of 
slavery and of a Slave Population without 
adverting to one essential characteristic, 
which distinguishes’ the slavery of the 
West Indies from all others—I mean that 
physical alienation which arises from 
the imdelible difference of colour, We 
who live not on the spot can conceive 
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but a faint idea of the nature of this aliena- 
tion. But let it not be forgotten that our 
debates are read with avidity in the colo- 
nies by the different classes, in which this 
principle is working with full force. 

No gentleman comes into this House 
to take part in this question, who is not 
some.way or other, more or less connected 
with individuals whose all is involved in 
the discussion. Let us recollect what 
prodigious ruin one unguarded expression, 
dropt in the heat of debate, may occasion 
to those whom we would not willingly 
injure —while it is ,at the same time clear, 
that the most. ardent and enthusiastic 
eloquence cannot hasten the enjoyment 
of freedom by those who are not yet in a 
fit state to receive the boon, 

If we are to do good (which I earnestly 
hope and sincerely believe we may), it 
is not to be done sudden and violent 
measures—but by efforts of a patient and 
comparatively tame character; by mea- 
sures slow in their progress, but steady 
and sure in their operation ; measures 
which must be carried into effect not by 
a few individuals of rare talents, and con- 
ag zeal ; but by the great body of 
those whom the advocates of the negro 
distrust and seem disposed to put aside. 

Yes, Sir, if the condition ef the slave 

is to be improyed, that improvement must 
be introduced through the medium of his 
master, The masters are the _ instru- 
ments threugh whom, and by whom, you 
must act upon the slave population :—and 
if by any proceedings of ours we shall 
unhappily place between the slave and 
his master the barrier of insurmountable 
hostility, we shall at once put an end to 
the best chance of emancipation or even 
of amendment. Instead of diffusing gra- 
dually over those dark regions a pure 
and salutary light, we may at once kindle 
a flame only to be quenched in blood. 
. Tam not aware, Sir, that it is necessary 
for me to detain the House by entering 
more into detail, nor will 1 be induced to 
sin against my own precept by diverging 
into general observations.. 1 theretore 
here take my leave of the existing state 
of the Negro Population, 

Connected, however, with that state 
from which we are endeavouring gradually 
to rescue s0 large a portion of our fellow- 
creatures, is (as I have stated at the out- 
set of my speech) .the consideration of 
the inhuman. traffie by which they were 
‘brought into their present condition ; and 
for the total abolition of which, so far as 
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regards this country and her colonies, 
the friends of humanity are indebted to 
the exertions of my hon. friend opposite 
(Mr. Wilbeforce). Iam convinced that 
the slave trade is entirely and effectually 
abolished with respect to our colonies, I 
know that other persons entertain 3 
different opinion; but after the most 
anxious inquiries on the subject, I feel 
perfectly confident that with respect. to 
the British West-India Islands, the pro- 
hibition against the introduction of slaves 
is sacredly observed. It is nevertheless, 
true that the introduction of sjaves 
into foreign colonies continues to an enor- 
mous extent. All the efforts of this 
country to procure the active co-opera- 
tion of other powers to put down the 
traffic in slaves has been_ ineffectual, 
Among the plans which have been sug- 
gested for that purpose, it has been fre- 
quently suggested that all persons guilty 
of slave-trading should be rendered obe 
noxious to capture, not only by the 
vessels of their own country, but by 
those of every other power—in other 
words, that the slave trade should be 
declared piracy. A good deal of misap- 
prehension, however, prevails upon this 
point. 

It has been supposed by some persons, 
that a congress of sovereigns—the cone 
gress of Verona for instance—might have 
taken upon itself to declare slave-trading 
a piratical offence, and thereby to make 
the individuals engaged in it amenable to 
an universal inter-national law. "This is a 
complete mistake. England must surely 
be the last country in the world to admit 
that any congress of sovereigns could 
constitute a law, universal in its operation 
on states not party to its enactment. 
The only way in which this desirable ob- 
ject could be obtained would be, that 
every nation should for itself declare 
slave-trading to be a piratical offence in 
its own subjects. We have in the law of 
England many statutable piracies, But, 
supposing such a law passed here in 
respect to the slave trade, the effect upon 
the foreign slave trade would be no< 
thing, unless we could persuade otber 
nations each to pass the like Jaw, and all 
to co-operate for its general execution. 
Now, we have more than once proposed 
both to the government of France, and to 
that of the United States, to give recipro- 
cally by treaty, a right of mutual visit and 
seacrh in all cases of suspected slave- 
trading. When x is considered how 
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many delicate points of national pride, of 
maritime law and maritime right are 
touched by such:a proposition, the House 
will not be surprised that it has been by 
no means cordially received. By France 
it has been more than once rejected al- 
together. But it is with no small feeling 
of gratification that I am now enabled to 
state to the House that many days have 
not elapsed since a treaty was signed on 
the part of this country by my right hon. 
friend near me, the president of the board 
of trade, and a right hon. relation of 
mine, his majesty’s minister to the 
United States of America, and on the 
part of the United States by the Ame- 
rican minister in London, by which treaty 
Great Britain and the government of the 
United States concede mutually to each 
other, under certain regulations and re- 
strictions, this long-sought right of visit. 

This treaty authorizes the men-of-war 
of either natios to detain the merchant 
vessels of the other, if suspected of being 
engaged in slave-trading: provided, that 
both countries shall have previously 
adopted the same law respecting that 
crime, by constituting it by law a piracy. 
The House is probably aware that the 
legislature of the United States has 
already passed a law to this effect. It is 
my intention to-night to propose, with the 
leave of the House, to bring in a bill for 
the like purpose. Should that bill pass, 
the navies of Great Britain and of the 
United States will henceforth act in co- 
operation, to extirpate, so far as regards 
their two countries, this abominable 
traffic altogether. 

The present is not the most convenient 
time for entering into a detail of the pro- 
visions of the treaty ; but those who re- 
collect the difficulties which have hitherto 
obstructed the completion of any such 
agreement, must rejoice to find that all 
these difficulties have been adjusted. 
There are on both sides points of dignity 
reserved: and care has been taken to 
preserve the general boundaries of ma- 
ritime law: but upon the question of the 
slave trade, the powers reciprocally given 
are ample, and I trust will be found 
effectual. Each country reserves the ad- 
ministration of its own national law for the 
punishment of its own subjects: but the 
right of capture is common to both. For 
jnstance, if an American man-of-war 
should capture a British slave-trader 
(and God forbid she should not, if such 
an one could be found}, or, vice versa, a 





British man-of-war' an American slave- 
trader—the captured vessel is to be’ re- 
mitted to the nearest ship of war of its 
own nation, or to its nearest native mari- 
time port, for adjudication:—each coun« 
try thus aiding the other in detecting the 
crime; but each judging its own sub- 
jects. I trust that the realization of this 
arrangement between the contracting par- 
ties will not be the limit of its beneficial 
operation: for when the two greatest 
maritime nations in the world—the two 
nations, I mean, who by the extent of 
their commercial navies expose the widest 
surface to the operation of this new law 
—so far compromise their maritime pride, 
and ‘subdue their deeply-rooted pre- 
judices, as to submit themselves to each 
other's vigilance and inquiry; it surely 
may be hoped that in any future discus- 
sions for the universal abolition of the 
slave trade, the joint representations of 
Great Britain and America may be em- 
ployed with peculiar force and grace and 
consistency, to induce other nations to 
lay aside all feelings of repugnance which 
may stand in the way of their accession 
to so truly virtuous and beneficent a con- 
federacy. 

Sir, it only remains for me to thank 
the House for the patient indulgence with 
which they have listened to me; and to 
conclude with moving “For leave to bring 
in a bill for the more effectual Suppres- 
sion of the African Slave-trade.” 


Mr. Fowell Buxton rose, and addressed 
the House nearly as follows :— 


Mr. Speaker ;—In rising to express my 
sentiments upon the subject of the com- 
munications which we have just received, 
I think I cannot do better than to draw 
at once the broad line of distinction 
which presents itself to my mind. My 
feelings are not only different, but totally 
Opposite, on several parts of that state- 
ment. To one part I can give my ready 
and cordial approbation: whilst I have 
listened to another, and that unfortunate- 
ly—delicately as it was handled, and 
rapidly as it was dismissed—by far the 
most important portion, with no other feel- 
ings than those of painand disappointment. 

The first question to which I would 
address myself is this—are we so bound, 
either by thereason of the case, or by posi- 


tive engagement, as to be debarred from . 


discussion this night ?- Last session, his 
majesty’s government took the subject of 
the West Indies under their own: direce 
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tion; and we cheerfully consented to its 
surrender, having obtaincd a_ distinct 
pledge from government, that the condi- 
tion of the slave population should be 
ameliorated. The pledge stands thus :— 

«That it is expedient to adopt effec- 
tual and decisive measures for ameliorat- 
ing the condition of the slave population 
in his majesty’s colonies: 

‘«‘ That through a determined and per- 
severing, but at the same time judicious 
and temperate, enforcement of such mea- 
sures, this House looks forward to a pro- 
gressive improvement in the character of 
the slave population, such as may prepare 
them for a participation in those civil 
rights and privileges, which are enjoyed 
by the other classes of his, majesty’s 
subjects : 

‘‘ That this House is anxious for the 
accomplishment of this purpose, at the 
earliest period that may be compatible 
with the well-being of the slaves, the 
safety of the colonies, and with a fair and 
equitable consideration of the interests of 
all parties concerned therein.” 

Such, Sir, was the pledge; and when 
it was suggested to the right hon. gentle- 
man, that the colonial legislatures might 
not consent, he replied, that “ he thought 
they would; but if not, if any resistance 
should be manifested to the expressed and 
declared wish of parliament, any resis- 
tance, I mean, which should partake, not 
of reason but of contumacy, it would 
create a case—a case, however, which I 
trust will never occur—upon which his 
majesty’s government would not hesitate 
to come down to parliament for counsel.” 

I intreat the House to consider, how 
full and comprehensive this pledge is. It 
includes all the colonies. It makes no 
difference between such as have, and such 
as have not, colonial legislatures. It 
draws no nice and refined distinctions, 
such as we have heard this night, 
between the better government of Trini- 
dad, the middling of St. Lucie, and the 
worst of Demerara. It promises ameliora- 
tion. To what extent? To all the 
slaves in all the colonies. What kind of 
amelioration? Determined and effectual: 
such as shall lead to the extinction of 
slavery: for a participation in those civil 
rights and privileges which are enjoyed 
by the other classes of his majesty’s sub- 
jects, is, in other words, deliverance from 
slavery. And when? At the earliest 
period compatible with the well-being of 


the slaves, the safety of the colonies, and 
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a fair and equitable consideration of the 
interests of all parties concerned therein. 
Could I interpret the speech of the 
right hon. gentleman into a recognition 
of this pledge, and a declaration that his 
majesty’s government were determined 
that it should—that every part of it 
should—be substantially fulfilled—could 
I indulge the flattering expectation, that 
the accomplishment of our hopes and the 
fulfilment of this pledge was delayed in- 
deed, but nota tittle of it abandoned— 
then should I consider, that we were 
bound to. abstain from discussion. And,- 
if the right hon. gentleman will now give 
me to understand, that government will 
not suffer that pledge—nor any part of 
that pledge—to be infringed; that the’ 
promise—the whole promise—is sacred, 
and shall, if not to its very letter, in its 
full spirit be fulfilled, he imposes silence 
upon me. But, Sir, if I am to learn, that 
the engagement given as to all the colo- 
nies, is to be frittered down, at present 
at least, to a single island ;—if the advan- 
tages promised are to be granted indeed 
to the thirty-thousard slaves of Trini- 
dad, but withheld from the three-hun- 
dred-and-fifty-thousand in Jamaica, and 
the seventy-thousand in Barbadoes ;—if 
the “earliest period” is construed to mean 
some time: undefined, and so distant, that 
no man can say in what century it will take 
place ;—if our pledge to do this is now to 
mean no more than that we will suffer it 
to be done, by the slow and gradual 
course of admonition and example—then, 
I see no reason why ten centuries may not 
elapse, before the negroes are freed from 
their present state of melancholy and de- 
plorable thraldom! And then I do say, 
that we who have engaged in the cause 
are bound by every conceivable mo- 
tive—by every prudential considera- 
tion—to demand the fulfilment of -the 
pledge given to seven hundred thousand 
of our fellow creatures—not in words, 
indeed—but virtually and in fact; and, 
to my mind, to be observed the more sa- 
credly, because they have not the means, 
either of compelling its enforcement, or 
of complaining of its violation. We, at 
least, will be no parties to such a deser- 
tion of duty—to such a breach of faith. 
Now, Sir, as to the Order in Council. 
That order merits, as I think, the full and 
cordial approbation of all those who are 
interested in the welfare of the Negroes. 
There may be—I would guard myself so . 
far—minute details and particulars, which, 
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upon close examination, and when the 
documents shall be before us, may seem 
to admit of improvement. But, I do not 
hesitate to say, that its general principles 
are sound and just; and no difference of 
oppion as to minor points, nor the positive 

jection I feel to the course which is to 
be. pursued towards the colonies which 
have legislatures of their own, shall induce 
me to withhold my acknowledgement, 
that, so far as the order in council is to 
extend, so far the right hon. gentleman 
has faithfully fulfilled the pledge which, 
at his solicitation, parliament gave du- 
ring the last session, 

I shall now endeavour to follow the 
right hon, gentleman, and take the heads 
of his statement, in the order in which 
he has submitted them to the House. 

First, as to the Flogging of Females. 
That practice is to be abolished in Trini- 
dad. So far I rejoice. At present, a fe- 
male slave, the mother or the wife of a 
negro, may, in the presence of her son or 
her husband, be stripped naked, stretched 
upon the earth, and cart-whipped [Loud 
cries of No! no!]—I request gentlemen 
to wait, until the fit opportunity arrives 
for reply and contradietion, if I am wrong. 
I vty know the difficult situation in which 
I stand, No man is more aware than I 
am, of my inability to follow the brilliant 
and able speech which has just been deli- 
vered. But, I have a duty to perform; 
and I will perform it. I know well what 
T incur by this, I know how I call down 
upon ntyself the violent animosity of an 
exasperated and most powerful party. I 
know how reproaches have rung in my 
ears, singe that pledge was given; and 
how they sing with ten-fold fury, now 
that I cajl-for its fulfilment. Let them 
ring! Rather than 1 wil) purchase a base 
indemnity. for myself, with this sting on my 
conscience. You ventured to agitate the 
question. A pledge was obtained. You 
were therefore, in some sort, to be con- 
sidered the holder of that pledge, to which 
the hopes of half a million of people were 
linked. And then, fearful of alittle un- 
popularity, and confounded by the daz- 
gling eloquence, of the right hon, géntle- 
man, you sat still—you held your peace, 
and were satisfied to see his pledge, in 
favour of a whole Archipelago, reduced to 
a single island. 

I repeat, then, that by law of the West- 
India Islands, a female-may be stripped 
naked, stretched upon the. earth,, held 


down by four negroes, in the presence of | 
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her father, her husband, or son; in the 
presence of a whole gang; and cart-whipped 
byafifth. This practice is to be abolished. 
Prevailing throughout the West Indies, it 
is to be abolished in Trinidad. 

The right hon. gentleman has told.us, 
that in raising any class of persons from 
aservile to a civil condition, the first step 
towards improvement is an observance 
of the-difference of sex. I need not say I 
admit this. Can it be expected, that any 
thing like decency, or modesty, or con- 
jugal fidelity—that any one of that large 
class of virtues, without which there is no 
female virtue—and without female virtue, 
there is no virtue at all—can we hope that 
these will be displayed in a country, where 
the women may be publicly stripped, and 
shamelessly punished with the cart-whip ? 
Is it to be expected, for example, that a 
young negro female, will be chaste, and 
reserved, and exercise self-respect, when 
she may, at any moment, be flogged be- 
fore a gang of men? We have been told, 
that licentiousness is the characteristic 
of the negro ; and that has sometimes been 
used as an argument against us. It has 
been said, *‘ can you hope to raise to the 
level of yourselves, a class of persons 
so gross,.so licentious, so destitute of de- 
cency, as the negro females generally are ? 
Itisimpossible.” Ladmit it. Itisimpossible, 
so long as this exposure is permitted. And 
I fully concur with the right bon, gentle. 
man--if you mean ta improve the cha- 
racter of the negro, this is your first step, 
This is to be done in Trinidad. But then 
comes the painful reflection. This first 
step towards improvement is not to extend 
throughout the West Indies. The prac- 
tice, ‘‘unseemly and shocking,” as the 
right hon, gentleman terms it, of flogging 
females, is to be prohibited in the Cor 
lonies immediately under the Crawn, Is 
the practice less unseemly, and less shock- 
ing in Jamaica, or in the other Islands 
which have colonial assemblies? [Mr. 
Canning here said across the table, that 
this regulation was also to include Deme- 
rara and Berbice]—I am aware of it. 
They are ultimately to feel the benefit of 
the change; and sore all the rest of the 
Islands, at the proper time, Byt,. who 
shall say when that “ proper time” shall 
arrive ? 

The right hon. geptleman, indeed, in- 
dujJges sanguine hopes, that our views and 
feelings, with respect to slayery, will be 
adopted by the WestrIndia Planters. I 
should be glad to know, where. the sight 
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hon. gentleman has gathered the hopes in 
which he indulges of their ultimate acqui- 
escén¢e—where he gathers any thing like 
an intimation of any thing like a disposi- 
tion, on the part of the planters, either to 
embrace the views, or to yield to the 
wishes, of the English nation. 
- Let us see how this proposition to 
abolish the use of the cart-whip upon fe- 
tnales was received in Jamaica. It was 
furiously arid scornfully rejected. The 
planters assumed the tone of an injured, 
nsulted, and resolute people. How was 
it Teceived in Barbadoes ?—Barbadoes, 
which, I have heard, boasts -hersuperio- 
rity to the other Islands—which has taken 
the title of “ Little England’*—~and 
where the number of ee educated in 
England have introduced a remarkable 
congeniality with the English feelings and 
manners ? Gentlemen have probably read 
Mr. Hainpden’s speech. 1 speak of that 
speech with respect; because, contrasted 
with some other publications, it is liberal 
in principle, and moderate in language; 
and it appears to be the work of an intel- 
ligent and well-educated gentleman. Mr. 
ampden does us the honour to concur 
in most of the propositions which we last 
year made. Mr. Hampden is a friend to 
the religious instruction of the slave—pro- 
vided this country will pay the expense of 
it. He recommends the abolition of Sun- 
day markets, and the removal of fines on 
manumission. He goes further even than 
we go, on the subject of negro evidence. 
His local knowledge, and practical expe- 
rience, enable him to say that that evi- 
dence might be admitted without danger 
or detriment. Then he comes to the 
question of flogging females. There he 
loses his temper. He contends, that this 
proposition shews lord Bathurst to be a 
bitter enemy of the colonies. After pro- 
ceeding in this strain, at a considérable 
length, he relaxes into better humour, and 
indulges in some very pleaswnt jokes on the 
subject of cart-whipping naked females. 
He says, that that practice may shock our 
notions of gallantry, but that the black 
ladies have rather a tendeticy to an Ama- 
zonian cast of chatacter, and that their 
hasbands would be extremely sorry if they 
were put beyond the reach of the cart-whip. 
When I read this spottive passage, my 
mind naturally reverted to the authentic: 
records, which have been printed by the 
order of the House; and there I find dam- 
ning proof of the terrible excess to which, 
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It.is painful fo me to state, and will 
doubtless be as: painful to the House to 
hear, these sad details. I shall confine my- 
self only to those which have occurred 
within the last seven or eight years. 

The first case} shall refer tois the 
case of Mr.' Edward Huggins—-not the 
celebrated .case of Mr. Huggins, who, 
himself a magistrate, in ‘the presence of 
other magistrates, and in the public mar- 
ket-place of Nevis, in the year 1810, inflie- 
ted on one negro 115 lashes; on another 
65; on another 47; on another 165; on 
another 242; on another 2:2; on. another 
181; om another 59; on another 187; on 
a negro woman 110; on ancther woman 58; 
on another woman 97; on another womah 
212; on enother woman 291; on ariother 
woman 83; on another woman 49; on 
another :woman 68; on another woman 
89; and on another woman 56—for which 
treatment the following whimsical reason 
was assigned by his son—* he conceived 
that moderate measures, steadily pursued, 
were most likely to produce obedience.” 
But, the case to which I refer, is of a 
more recént date. It occurred in the 
year 1817, and is to be found in the pa» 

rs printed by order of this House on the 
13th of April, 1818. ; 

It appears, by those papers, that.an of. 
fence had been committed, for which Mr. 
Huggins inflicted punishment upon two 
male negroes. ‘ Richard,” says the wit- 
ness, ‘was laid down and flogged witha 
catt-whip. I reckoned ninety lashes. while 
I was there. I then left the place, and 
went up stairs, During that timé the 
flogging continued ; and, after d had gone 
up the stairs, which are a considerable 
flight of steps, and gone to a window, three 
lashes more were given. To the best of 
my knowledge, he received altogether a 
hundred lashes. David was- then laid 
down and flogged. During the punish- 
ment of David, 1 was up stairs. He re- 
ceived eighty lashes with a caft-whip, from 
the same driver. William Nolan, the 
thief, was then laid down, and received 
from twenty-five to thirty lashes. He had 


and had received about the santé number 
of lashes. Mr. Huggins then called out, 
‘ bring out the ladies that are erying, ! 
‘He then pointed out a woman named 
Thisbe. She was laid down, and had 
twenty-two or twenty-three lashes. Mr. 
Huggins then said, ‘there were some 
more’? and the driver pointed to another 





this practice has been carried. 


| wera named Cressy. She was laid down 


been flogged the preceding -day ‘by me, - 
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and received about twenty lashes. After 
which, Mr. Huggins said, ‘cry now!’ 
Thisbe said, ‘I did not ery, sir?! During 
the punishment of the negroes, he ob- 
served the driver relax in his exertions, 
when Mr. Huggins said ‘you damned 
rascal, did not I order you to flog him?” 
The witness further states, that this 
threat was once or twice repeated by Mr. 
Huggins—that the driver appeared alar- 
med, and at one time put his hand to his 
hat and said, ‘‘do, sir; do, Mr. Huggins ; 
that’s enough !” 

Here, then, Sir, is a female publicly 
flogged. What was her grave offence? 
The witness says, “I believe Thisbe did 
beg Mr. Huggins to forgive Richard. 
She was sitting down with her apron over 
her face: her crying was natural.” Na- 
tural, indeed! for the two men flogged 
were her brothers and the negro who 
used the instrument of punishment, was 
the father of the victims! 

Mr. Huggins declares, that he was ig- 
norant of this relationship. But, to what 
must that ignorance be ascribed ?. To this : 
that he inflicted punishment without in- 
quiry, under the impulse of his passions. 

The next case is that of the negress 
« America.’ ‘She was” says the Reve- 
rend Mr. Wray, “ a soft, inoffensive, good- 
working creature. Her crime was this. 
She had a little girl in the manager’s 
house, who was formerly in our school. 
The manager’s wife had put the churn at 
the creek’s side. Somehow or other it 
got away, and was probably carried down 
‘by the tide. The child was blamed for 
letting it.go, and the mistress had her 
severely punished with a tough bush rope. 
America came to the house when she 
heard of it—not to find fault with the 
woman, but to reprove her child, and to 
talk to her. The manager’s wife got angry 
with her for coming to the house and 
talking there, and probably considering it 
interfering with her authority, drove her 
away. Whether America answered again 
or not, I do not know. The manager 
was from home two or three weeks taking 
his pleasure, as he had been a shart time 
before, and of course the management of 
the estate was left with this coloured wo- 
man and the overseer, who was well 
known to be one of the most drunken men 
in the colony. When the manager came 
home, he directed her to be tied down. 
Jos, one of the witnesses, was present 


-while America was brought up for punish- 


ment. She wished to speak to the mana- 

















ger, but he refused to hear her until he 
had flogged her. 

Q. “ Did he see that America was with 
child at the time? 

A. “I, as well as the other negroes 
and the manager knew, that she was with 
child. 

Q. ‘“* How was the manager occupied, 
during the punishment ? 

A. “ He was smoking. As soon as the 
punishment was begun, he ordered the 
boy to bring fire to light his pipe. 

Q. “« What number of lashes did the 
woman receive? 

A. “I counted a hundred and seventy : 
first, ninety-five, when the manager asked 
America why she was saucy to his wife. 
She replied, ‘I was not so: I was only 
angry with my child.’ He then gave her 
seventy-five lashes more.” 

The witness concludes with saying, 
‘‘ the woman, after receiving her punish- 
ment, was very weak, and was assisted to 
the sick house by two of the drivers ; 
where she miscarried.” 

The Reverend Mr, Wray says : “* I saw 
out of my window poor America come 
limping, from her wounds, up to my 
house. I wish I could describe her looks 
and gestures, when she approachedus. She 
had been released from the stocks three 
days. We examined the wounds she had 
received on her buttocks ; her posteriors 
had been but one wound. We looked 
with amazement and pity upon the long 
furrows which the whip had made, and 
which were now scaled over, but from 
which, by the use of a pin, matter would 
have dropped. ‘The sight was dreadful. 
I am persuaded no farmer would have 
permitted a servant to have cut up an in- 
different horse, as this pregnant woman 
was cut up: every stroke had cut deep, 
and fetched blood. ‘The tyrant (for I 
can call him nothing else) stands over 
the drivers with a stick in his hand to 
flog them, if they do not lay on severely. 
Only conceive for a moment, two strong 
men, with heavy cart-whips corded, flog- 
ging apoor unfortunate, pregnant woman, 
laid flat on herbelly stretched onthe ground 
naked, with herhandsand feet tied tostakes, 
receiving upwards of onehundred-and-fifty 
lashes, with one driver on one side, and 
the other on the other! After which she 
was taken, and both her feet made fast 
in the stocks, for a fortnight or more, ly- 
ing with her wounds upon a flat form of 
hard wood, in a state of pregnancy, .and 
none of her friends permitted to give her 
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any thing to eat! It seems she hardly 
knew what she was flogged for. 

‘«¢ Overeen, the manager, being asked, 
if he had exceeded thirty-nine lashes? 
laughingly. replied, ‘ I gave a Dutch 
thirty nine.” 

In his defence, it was not disputed, that 
the woman America had been punished, 
at ‘the time and in the manner stated ; 
but it was contended, and attempted to 
be proved, that she had been punished 
according to the letter of the law. Two 
European overseers were called: one of 
whom prevaricated in the most gross 
manner,-and was, in consequence, com- 
mitted to the custody of the marshal 
for contempt, and prosecuted for perjury ; 
and the other did not depose to any sin- 
gle point in favour of the prisoner, and 
also swerved from truth. 

Overeen states, that she was sent to 
the sick-house, where she remained eleven 
or twelve days, as a punishment, conceiv- 
ing that the punishment she had already 
received was inadequate for the imperti- 
nent language she had made use of. 

Nothing is wanted to make this case 
complete, but the Sentence of the Court: 
“« Whereas”’ says the Fiscal, ‘a crime of 
the nature of that of which the prisoner 
stands charged, is not to be tolerated ina 
land where justice prevails, but requires 
to be exemplarily punished, so as to deter 
others from the commission of the like 
offences, the Court condemn the said 
Jacob Overeen to be confined in the com- 
mon gaol of the colony, for the space of 
three calendar months, and to pay a fine 
of three hundred guilders” (about six-and 
twenty pounds sterling), ‘together with 
costs.” 

The next case I shall cite is one which, 
on a former occasion, | stated to this 
House. It is the case of Michael Carty, 
in 1816. I shall only state a passage from 
the governor’s despatch: 

** By these papers your lordship will 
es that this Carty was convicted 

efore a special court, assembled for his 
trial, of having caused a poor young ne- 
gro female, his property, to be stripped 
naked, and her hands being tied to her 
feet with tight cords, a stick was passed 
utder her knees, and above the elbow- 
bend of her arm, a large cattle chain was 
fastened round her neck with a padlock, 
and in this agonizing posture, exposed to 
the burning heat of the sun, was this 
- wretched female tortured: from morning 
‘until night ; constantly, during that time, 
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flogged with a severe cat by her inhuman 
master and servant, in the most wanton. 
and barbarous manner : sometimes on her 
buttocks ; at other times, being turned 
over on the stick, on her face and breasts.”’ 

The House shall now hear Carty’s sen- 
tence, in the words of colonel Arthur : 

“‘ Convicted of all this load of enormi- 
ty; with the unfortunate voung female 
before their eyes, lacerated in a manner, 
the recital of which is shocking to huma- 
nity ; her wounds festered to such a de- 
gree, that her life was considered in the 
greatest danger; still this picture of hu- 
man misery, and human depravity, could 
not rouse a Honduras jury to award such. 
a punishment against the offender (whom 
they found guilty to the utmost extent) 
as bespoke their commiseration for the 
former, or their detestation of the latter. 
Fifty pounds, Jamaica currency, equal to 
about thirty-five pounds sterling, was the 
penalty deemed adequate to the crimes of 
the offender! a man in affluent circum- 
stances, worth thousands of pounds ; and 
the poor female was doomed to remain 
the slave of this cruel wretch, still more 
exasperated against her than ever.” 

The next is the case of Mr. Bowen, a 
magistrate of Honduras, in the year 
1821. The Governor says, “In order 
that I might be under no error from mis- 
representation, I attended the trial, and 
the following circumstances were most 
clearly and most distinctly proved; in- 
deed, not denied: that on the bare suspi- 
cion of having made away with some 
handkerchiefs committed to her care to 
dispose of, a poor female slave was tied 
up, by order of her owner, and severely 
flogged, and then hand-cuffed and shac- 
kled, placed in an old store, infested with 
vermin and noisome flies of this country : 
after-being in this situation for five days 
and nights, Serjeant Rush, a military 
pensioner, interceded with Mr. Bowen 
for her release, and having pledged him- 
self, if the handkerchiefs were not found, 
to pay the exorbitant sum demanded, 
the poor creature was liberated on Sunday 
about mid-day; on the following morn- 
ing, she left her owner’s house, to make 
her complaint, and seek redress. For 
this, and no other grounds whatever, she 
was: again seized upon, tied upon her 
belly to the ground, her arms and legs 
being stretched out, and secured to four 
stakes with sharp cords; and in this 
shocking attitude, in the sun, exposed 
before the men ina perfect state of nature, 
— 4C 
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she was again severely flogged, in pre- 
sence of her inhuman master and his bro- 
ther, upon her back and posteriors, and 
then sent back to the place of torment, 
and there again confined in hand-cuffs 
and chains, subsisted on the wretched 

ittance of twenty plantains and two mac- 
Kerel per week, for above fourteen days. 
Occasionally, indeed, it appeared, the mi- 
serable being was led out by day, and 
chained to a tree in the yard, and there 
compelled to work. This, my lord, was 
an offence for which the magistrates 
could find no Jaw on which to charge the 
jury, nor the jury any on which to find 
the prisoner guilty.” 

I only add one single question, which 
happened to be put by a juror— 

Q. “Do you conceive that a person 
confined in the store for two or three days 
would be materially injured ? 

A. “TI conceive not, from the situation 
of the place itself; but I remember, about 
the time before-mentioned, to have 
seen some snakes come out of it.” 


Sportive allusions to feelings of gallan- 
try—black ladies of an Amazonian cast | 


of character—and grumbling husbands, 


because their wives were no longer public- | 


ly cart-whipped, may be excellent jokes ; 
but they are very poor reasons for conti- 


nuing to any man, to the most humane. 


planter in this House—still less to his 


deputy at the distance of five thousand‘ 
mi 


iles, a Jamaica attorney—still less to his 
deputy, a plantation overseer—and, least 
of all, to his deputy the driver, himself a 
negro, a slave, his nature depraved, defiled, 


and brutalized—the power of lashing girls, 


mothers, and aged females. 

I come now to the opinion of Mr. 
Hampden, that the negroes would repine, 
if their wives were exempt from the cart- 
whip. I care not whether that opinion be 
correct or incorrect. If incorrect, it proves 
how exposed we are to be misled by erro- 
neoys information, coming from. West- 
Indians, even when those gentlemen are 
respectable, and intend nothing like de- 
ception. If correct, it proves my whole 
case. It shews the utter vilenesg which 
slavery is sure to produce. I have always 
detested slavery: somewhat, indeed, for 
the physical sufferings it occasions ; but, 
ten thousand times more, for the moral 
degradation which it never fails to impose. 
And, with what an illustration of this are 
we furnished by Mr. Hampden! How 
sunk must be that man—how must slaver 
have wrung from his mind all the quali- 





ties of manhood, who should repine— 
Why ?—because his wife, or his daughter, 
are no longer to be stripped naked before 
a gang of males, and torn by. a cart- 
whip ! 

I hate the practice; for many and very 
distinct reasons. For its operation on the 
mind of the master—It is unmanly, and 
brutal, and disgusting. For its operation 
on the person of the slave—it is cruel, 
For its operation on the mind of the slave 
— it frustrates the first step towards all ad- 
vancement in the female character—it is 
a bar to modesty, to chastity, and to 
virtue. 

But, J am dwelling too long on this 
point. Before I leave it, however, per- 
mit me to put one proposition. We have 
been represented as a band of enthusiasts. 
This kingdom, from one end to the other, 
has rung with loud complaints of our vio- 
lence and extravagance. We have borne 
this patiently abroad: but here we may 
expect justice. Judge us fairly, point by 
point; particular by particular. 

The first point that comes before you 
is the practice of flogging females. Have 
we offended—have we outrun public feel- 
ing—in declaring that that practice 
ought to be abolished? But, the fact is, 
you have not to judge between us and the 
West-Indians, but between his majesty’s 
government and the West-Indians. The 
right honourable gentleman is as much an 
enthusiast about cart-whipping women as 
Iam. 

The second point to which I come is the 
cart-whip asa stimulus to labour. It is 
to be so no longer in Trinidad. It may 
continue tobe so in other parts of the West 
Indies. We have been told, about a thou- 
sand times, that the cart-whip is not used 
in the West Indies now. The driver, in- 
deed, carries it over his shoulder as an em- 
blem of authority, but nothing more. 
‘‘ What! whip a negro with it? Do you 
really think we do such things? How con- 
summately ignorant you must be of West- 
India matters!’’ And this, not by disre- 
putable persons, but by gentlemen in this 
House of the highest respectability. The 
honourable gentleman opposite (Mr. Ellis) 
in the debate in May last, made use of 
the follawing words: 

“With regard to what is commonly 
termed the driving system, I must beg 
leave to say, I do not believe, however 
confidently .it may have been asserted, 
that the whip is used as a stimulant, .to 
labour. I believe it will be found; that 
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the whip is generally placed in the hands 


of the driver—who is always a confidential 
negro—more as a badge of authority, than 
as an instrument of coercion. I admit, 
that it may be, as the appellation denotes, 
the remnant of a barbarous custom, but 
it is, in fact, considered at present only as 
a symbol of office.” 
_ Next, a pamphlet came out, from the 
pen also of a respectable gentleman, in 
which he introduces this apt comparison, 
which will be quite intelligible to the gen- 
tlemen of this House: ‘The whip is to 
the driver what themaceis to the sergeant 
at arms, and it would be just as reasonable 
to assert, that the sergeant carries the 
mace for the purpose of knocking down 
‘members as they enter the lobby, as to 
maintain, that the driver carries the whip 
for the purpuse of flogging of the negroes 
‘at their work.” 

Now, Sir, in reading this strong denial, 
I confess I was somewhat staggered. 


began to think I had been most grossly. 


‘imposed upon: when I happened to take 
‘up a file of West-India newspapers, and 
the first thing which meets my eye is an 
‘advertisement of this kind— 

«“ Runaways—Allick, a Creole, mar- 
ked G, F. H. on right breast, G, C. P. 
on top, on shoulders, with flogging marks 
‘thereon, and a scar on right collar. 

“Pitt, a Congo, marked apparently I. 
W., diamond between, on Jeft shoulder; 
the mark on the right is much blotched, 

‘but seems to be the same as that on the 
left: marks of severe flogging on his back 
‘and right side; and has a large scar on his 
stomach. 

«¢ John, a Creole, marked C. L. on left 
cheek; has marks of severe flogging on 
“his back. ' 

“Robert, a Creole, marked on right 
breast G. F. H. and on both shoulders, G. 
C. F. on top, and marks of flogging on 

“his back. 

«Sam, a young Creole negroman, mar- 
_ked I. M. on shoulders, and T. D. ap- 
parently below, on left shoulder. Has 

marks of flogeing on his back. 

«Polly, a young Creole negro woman, 
marked apparently on shoulders, but so 
much blotched, that it cannot be made 

out: marks of flogging on her back; lost 
two of her upper iront teeth, 

‘¢ James, alias James Robinson, an Eboe; 
marks of a severe flogging on his back. 

_ “Billy, a Creole negro man, marked ap- 
parently A. H. and D. 1. C. below, on the 
left shoulder: the mark on the right shoul+ 
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der cannot be made out, and marked A. H. 
on the breasts, with marks of flogging on 
his back. 

‘“‘ Nanny, a young Creole negro woman, 
marked apparently on shoulders, but 
blotched, from flogging, so that the letters 
cannot be made out, and has lost two of 
her upper front teeth. 

‘“‘ Harriet, a Creole negro girl, has scars 
on her back and stomach from flogging.” 

I find the papers filled with adver- 
tisements of a similar kind—hundreds and 
thousands of such cases. Now, what do 
they mean? I thought the whip was 
only an emblem of authority—a badge of 
office—as innocent a piece of ceremony as 
the mace on the table. But, what is the 
meaning of these? Here is something 
more than ceremony. The cart-whip has 
been in active service here. What mean 
the furrowed, excoriated backs of these 
negroes? They betray a secret. You 
may, if you please, disbelieve the evidence 
of a negro, when it comes from his mouth; 
but his back thus torn, scarred, and inde- 
libly ridged, is good evidence in any court 
on earth. They are proofs of flogging. 
It may be said, that that flogging was for 
crimes committed, and not in the opera- 
tions of the field. Some may be so; but 
I cannot believe, when such multitudes 
are marked with the cart-whip, that all of 
them received those marks for public of- 
fences. Ifthey did, this is another charge 
against slavery. It proves its tendency 
to multiply offenders, and criminals. 

Now I am on the subject of advertise- 
ments, there is another very curious piece 
of information which these newspapers 
contain. I mean, that negroes are .bran- 
ded. This has been most stoutly denied. 
Positively I did not believe it, till these 
newspapers fell into my hands— 

«“ RunawAys— Betsey, a Creole mar- 
ked I. O. on right shoulder, and appa- 
rently SON, with several other letters not 
plain on her breasts. - 

«Sanno, a Creole, marked apparently 
LOFEAT, on top on right breast, and 
apparently A.C., diamond between, on 
right shoulder. 

‘‘ Peter, of the Mungola country, has a 
lump on each shoulder, having been mar- 
ked with. a cow iron. 

«Sarah, an Eboe, marked I. D. with 
another letter not plain, on left shoulder, 
has a star on her neck, and two of herlower 
front teeth out: says she was abandoned 
by her owner, and sent: into the. bushes to 
die. 
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“‘ John, a Creole, marked I. B. heart on 
top, on left shoulder and cheeks. 

“George, a papa, marked apparentl 
R. S. and D. M. on two parts of eac 
shoulder, and some marks on his breast, 
not plain. 

‘«‘ Lewis, a Mungola, marked MALA 
BRE apparently on left breast, has a long 
scar on his forehead, and the nail of his 
right great toe is lost. 

“Letitia, a young Creole negro, mar- 
ked H..I. on cheeks, and has lost two of 
her upper front teeth. 

«« Mary, a young Creole negrowoman, 
marked apparently I. H. on top, and D. I. 
H. below, on the right, and H. on top and 
D. S. below, on the left shoulder. 

“Smart, a Creole negro man, marked 
apparently W.M.C. on left, and H. B. 
on right shoulder, has a sore on the 
small of the right leg, and had a riveted 
iron collar on. 

‘** Richard, a Coromantee, marked ap- 
parently I. R. H. on left, and REID on 
shoulders. 

‘“‘ Anthony, an Eboe, marked ASIA on 

‘two parts of the right and on one part of 
the left shoulder, and has apparently the 
same marks on his breasts and cheeks. 

*‘ Peter, a Moco, marked A. C. S. Se- 
ronsville, on breasts.”’ 

What am [ to think of these? Is it not 
incredible, that a human being should 
stamp the letters of his name across the 
breasts of a female? But, on the other 
hand, is it not equally incredible, that the 
editor of the Jamaica Gazette should have 
inserted, and been suffered to insert, such 
tales, pregnant as they are with reflec- 
tion, without contradiction or punish- 
ment ? 

But now I revert to the cart-whip. Hi- 
therto we have always heard of it as a mere 
relic of more barbarous times—~a kind of 
official badge, in which the driver is array- 
ed, as the emblem of his dignity and 
the warrant of his office. But when we 
talk of putting it down, then we find the 
importance which is attached to it. Cla- 
mour spreads through the West Indies—it 
is vital to their safety—vital to tlieir pro- 
perty: no whip, no sugar! no whip, no 
discipline! We are told, in the public re- 
solutions of Trinidad, that ‘to deprive the 
master of the power of inflicting punish- 
ment on any slave, whether male or fe- 
male, would, in the opinion of this meet- 
ing, subject the discipline of every estate 
in the colony, without answering one 
single beneficial end.” 
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Here then, is our second offence. 
Doubtless we are guilty of viewing this 
mode of extracting labour with no great 
reverence. His majesty’s government, 
however, are as bad as we are: for they 
propose to abolish it in Trinidad. The 
people of England are as bad as we are. 
I am ready to stand or fall by their 
opinion, whether this is a suitable mode 
of obtaining the labour of our fellow- 
men. 

The next point in the speech of the 
right honourable gentleman is the diffusion 
of religious instruction. In the propriety 
of that diffusion, I entirely concur. But, 
did I understand the right honourable 
gentleman right—that the Missionaries-in 
the West Indies are to be placed under the 
influence, and subjected to the authority, 
of the bishop? Why, then, these dissen- 
ters are no dissenters at all, if they are 
thus ready to conform to the doctrines, 
and yield obedience to the discipline, of 
the church of England. There is, how- 
ever, such a thing as dissent ; and, accord- 
ing to this plan, that dissent must be sub- 
dued by force, or by persuasion. Now, I 
understand there is to be no force—no 
persecution. Gentlemethods, we are told, 
are to be used. Then, the Order in 
Council is to put an end to all religious 
differences, arrange all disputes, and bring 
to a speedy adjustment and amicable re- 
conciliation, all those controversies which 
have raged for centuries, and filled so 
many hundreds of folio volumes. The 
order in council will do a. great deal in- 
deed, if it does this! 

I come next to the possession of pro- 
perty, to be secured to the negro: It is 
practically secured already; and it seems, 
that the planter has no objection to give 
the sanction of law to that which has al- 
ready the authority of custom. In this 
we agree: And, are we to be condemn- 
ed, for having proposed that, to. which 
every man at once accedes ? 

The same, I understand, is the general 
feeling with regard to fines on manumis- 
sions. On asanction to be given to the 
marriage of slaves—on the permission to 
the negro to redeem himself by the pay- 
ment of a certain stipulated price—in all 
these cases, then, we have only proposed 
to do what the planter admits ought to be 
done. 

Negro evidence is the next point. I 
need hardly. tell the House, that the 
refusal to receive Negro evidence, is the 
refusal of all the protection of law. It 
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Shelters almost every atrocity, not only 
from punishment, but from inquiry. The 
negro population amounts to seven hun- 
dred thousand—the whites to fifty thou- 
sand. So that, if the latter were equally 
scattered over the surface of the colonies, 
there would be, for one white who can 
give evidence, fourteen blacks who can- 
not. But, it so happens, that the whites 
are almost all settled in the towns, and 
the great body of the slaves are in the 
country. To a gang of two or three 
hundred slaves,therearenot more, I under- 
stand, in general, than two or three 
white men; with their families. Suppos- 
ing in an estate, there are two hundred 
blacksand twowhites: one of these whites, 
in the face of open day, commits a murder 
— it is then precisely two hundred to one, 
that there will be no evidence against 
him. But, if he exercise any reserve— 
if he attempt to conceal his guilty deed 
—and whoever wished for publicity, when 
he committed a murder ?—if he select 
his opportunity, it is very close upon an 
impossibility, that he should ever be call- 
ed to account for his misdeed. 

Take the celebrated case of Thurtell. 
His guilt was proved by achain of evidence. 
If one link had been wanting, the man 
would have been acquitted. A link was 
wanting : and it was supplied by the evi- 
dence of Probert. You saved the life of 
the accessary in murder, in order to supply 
the link wanting to prove the guilt of the 
principal. But is it possible to establish 
a chain of evidence in the West Indies, 
while the bulk of the people are disqualifi- 
ed from giving evidence? I know that 
there are laws to punish the murder of a 
slave, or cruelty towards him. But first 
the crime must be proved. Proved it 
cannot be. The letter of the law may be 
as humane as you please: it may honestly 
intend to curb crime, and punish the cri- 
minal. But, its intentions must be, and 
are, defeated, by the disqualification of 
the witnesses. Hence, Mr. Burke said, 
on perusing the ameliorating acts of 1792, 
«T have seen what the colonial legislatures 
have done: it is arrant trifling: it wants 
an executory principle.” ~ 

The House should know, that this is 
not merely the opinion of Mr. Burke; but 
that it is a fact confessed by all the chief 
pérsons who have advocated the cause of 
the West Indians. “The only difficulty,” 
say both Houses of the legislature of Gre- 


nada, in answer to the inquiry of the privy: 


council, “which has been found .in put- 
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ting an efficient stop to such instances” 
(cases of gross “and wanton cruelty 
towards slaves) ‘‘is, that of bringing home 
the proof of the fact against the delin- 
quent, by satisfactory evidence; those 
who are capable of the guilt being, in ge- 
neral, artful enough to prevent any but 
slaves being witnesses of the fact. As the 
matter stands, though we hope the instan- 
ces in this Island are at this day not fre- 
quent, yet it must be admitted with regret, 
that the persons prosecuted, and who cer- 
tainly were guilty, have escaped, for want 
of legal proof.” 

“«‘ The only instances,” says Mr. Ottley, 
the chief justice of St. Vincent, “in which 
their persons appear to be protected by 
the letter of the law, are in cases of mur- 
der, dismemberment, and mutilation: and, 
in these cases, as the evidence of slaves is 
never admitted against white men, the 
difficulty of legally establishing the facts 
is so great, that white men are in a 
manner put beyond the reach of the 
law.”’ 

Mr. Wylly, the attorney-general of 
the Bahamas, in his evidences before the 
assembly of that colony says, ‘In the 
Examinant’s opinion, the consolidated 
slave-act is little better than waste paper, 
owing to its not containing within itself 
the means of carrying its provisions into 
effect.” 

Sir William Young says, “ Instances 
of bad treatment and cruelty, and of 
unjust and immoderate punishments of 
slaves, T am sorry to say, have frequently 
been reported to me, with circumstances 
of atrocity to be believed, though (for the 
reason I shall give) not to be proved, 
against lower white or coloured people, 
domineering over from two to ten or more 
wretched beings, their slaves. In such 
cases, what protection by law have the 
slaves against the abuse of power over 
them by the Europeans, or other free peo- 
ple? I think the slaves have, by law, no 
protection: In this, and I doubt not in eve- 
ry other island, there are laws for the pro- 
tection of slaves, and good ones ; but cir- 
cumstances in the administration of what- 
ever law render it a dead letter. When 
the-intervention of the law is most requir- 
ed, it will have the least effect; as in cases 
where a vindictive and cruel master has 
dared to commit the most atrocious cruel- 
ties, even to murder his slave, no free 
person being present to ‘witness the act. 
There appears to me.a radical defeet in 
the administration of justice throughout 
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the. West Indies, in whatever case the 
wrongs done toa slave are under consi- 
deration, or rather that justice cannot, in 
truth, be administered, controuled as it is 
by a law of evidence, which covers the 
most guilty European with impunity, pro- 
vided that, when having a eriminal intent, 
he is cautious not to commit the crime in 
the presence of a free witness.” 

I could quote the testimony of Bryen 
Edwards, and others; but I need not 
trouble the House further. It is clear to 
reason, that there can be no legal protec- 
tion, as it is clear by the testimony I have 
cited, that there is no legal protection, for 
the negro.. 

Now, the motive for the rejection of 
negro. testimony. It is alleged, that a 
negro has no regard to truth, and no sense 
of the nature of an oath. Is this a real 
reason? . If so, the colonial legislatures 
have acted in the most inconsistent maa- 
mer ; for the same act which declared that 
a negro should notbe received as evidence 
against a white man, permitted him to be 
received as evidence against a black. 
‘Disregard of truth, and insensibility to the 
nature-and obligations of an oath, are 
‘doubtlessreasons for the rejection of his evi- 
denceagainst one man; but they areequally 
so-against all men; and, it seems strange, 
that the testimony of a negro is not to be 
taken, when it affects a shilling of a white 
‘man’s property, and is to be taken, when 
it affects a black-man’s life. 

Bat now, Lask, is it a fact, that thenegro 
is thus regardless of truth? I care not, 

~so far as my argument goes, whether this 
assertion be true or false. If false, how 
monstrous is: it, to debar seven hundred 
thousand British subjects of the protec- 
tion of law,:on the ground of that false 
assertion! Grant that, it is indeed true— 
that the population of the West. Indies is 
thus dark, ignorant, false! How this 
- divulges the nature of slavery! We have 
‘ bred and reared the negro: we have mea- 
sured out to him, with merciful liberality, 
allthat may conduce to his happiness— 
all that may advance his welfare. .He is 
-the envy of the British peasent- He is 
happier than the. happiest of our pea- 
-santry. And the only deduction is, that 
he is too dark, too brutal, too false, as yet, 
to “be: admitted to rank, in a court of 
- justice with the accomplices of the mur- 
derer—with the: Hunts and the Proberts 
of England! -One. of two things—admit 
their evidence, or admit the baneful in- 
fluence of slavery onthe human mind— 
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admit their evidence, or set about the extir- 
pation of a system, which makesthe whole 
people who live under it, incorrigible liars 
—admit their evidence,or laugh at the 
encomiums which are passed on slavery ! 

The right hon. gentleman has told us 

what man ought to be: 
“Coelum tueri, 

Et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus.” 

But, what is he whena slave ?—a being 
amerced of the os sublime which nature had 
given him—prohibited from raising his 
countenance to heaven— 

“Colum tueri,_ 

Et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus.”’— 
compelled to imitate the humble and 
downcast look of the brute creation—shut 
out of the pale of humanity. Another 
poet, and a christian, has said of slavery,— 

“ —__ it hurts his faculties ; impedes 

His progress in the road of Science, blinds 

The eye-sight of discovery ;, and begets 

Tn those that suffer it a sordid mind, 

Bestial ; a meagre intellect, unfit 

To be the tenant of man’s noble form.” 

Here again, I stand on a rock, I said, 
‘receive the evidence of a negro under 
If any gentleman 
says, ‘ yes, it ought to be done,”’. +e jus- 
tifies me for having proposedto do it. If 
he says, “no, the negro is too great.a 
brute to be listened toina court of justice,” 
is he a better friend to the continuance of 
slavery thanI am? 

I now come to the venditioni exponas— 
that part of the system, which separates 
and bursts asunder all the ties of blood 
and affection. It tears the parent from 
the children—the husband from the wife. 
Gentlemen may attempt to find out a de- 
fence for every other part of the system ; 
but they must admit, that there is some- 
thing shocking and terrible, unnatural and 
detestable, in this, beyond the powers of 
conception. I know not that the slave 
trade itself had_a worse feature than this—- 
that a man might be torn from home, asso- 
ciates, friends, children, wife, parent ! 
And that. may be done still. in the, West 
Indies. The master may sell him—thie 
creditor. may sellhim. ‘The master dying, 
his property may be divided between two 
or more of his heirs; the one taking him, 
the other his children. . ‘ 

The recent trials at Demerara have fur- 
nished me with an .instance exactly in 
point, on this part of the subject. On one 
of the disturbed estates in Demerara, 
Cloubrock, I think, was its name, there was 
a respectable negro named Billy. This 
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man had lived with a woman as his wife, 
for nineteen years, and had by her thirteen 
living children. His master died. His 
property was divided between his. sons. 
One had the husband; the other ‘the wife 
and her children. The husband was re- 
moved—he was debarred from ever seeing 
his wife and children; though the estates 
were contiguous. The gang of negroes to 
which he had been removed, was ordered 
for sale, on the 26th of August. No one 
could guess who would have been his pur- 
chaser : he might have been sent fifty miles 
to the east or fifty miles to the west, or 
fifty miles inland. The rebellion broke 
out on the 18th. He was—and isit to be 
wondered at ?—one of the insurgents, and 
was, when the last accounts left Demerara, 
hanging in George Town! 

_ Is it not wonderful, that such a system 
as that which I have now delineated should 
ever have existed among a Christian~peo- 
ple? And, is it not impossible, that it 
should continue any length of time? I 
know that in this House, at present, any 
alteration will be resisted by overwhelming 
majorities; but I also know, that in the 
country, there will -be an irresistible hos- 


tility to its continuance. . I am persuaded, 


that the people of England, with that gal- 
lant and generous ‘spirit which’ always 
leads them to take the’part of the desolate 
and. the oppressed, will not allow . the 
pledge given last session, for the amelior- 


ation of the condition of the slaves in. all. 
the colonies, to be frittered down to a mere, 


partial amelioration of their condition in 
those colonies which are under theimmedi- 
ate control of the Crown. The people 
of England—if I have any knowledge of 
their character—will see that something ef- 
fective is done, in fulfilment ofa pledge, so 
publicly and so sacredly given. They 
will not ask for immediate emancipation. 
We have never contended for that’: for 
we know, that immediate emancipation 
would be ruinous, not only to the master, 
but to the slave : But they will insist on 
such steps being taken, as shall, at some 
period, and that not a very remote one, 
lead to the extinction of slavery. 

What E have said, I have said from a 
sense of public duty. I have no hostility 
to the pti I solemnly declare that 
it would give me pleasure beyond any 
other event on earth, if some plan could 
be devised which, granting the promised 
boon to the negro, would so grant it as to 
. injure no man’s property, and wound no 
man’s feelings. Compensation to the 
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planter, emancipation to the children’ of 
the negro—these are‘ my desires—this is 
the consummation—the just’and glorious 
consummation—on which my hopes are 
planted; and to which, so long ‘as I live; 
my most strénuous efforts shall be di- 
rected. 


Mr. C. Ellis, rose, and said :— 


There are some parts of the speech of 
the hon. gentleman who has just sat down 
which, as the House must have felt, call 
upon me for an answer, however reluctant 
I may be to trespass upon their ‘indil- 
gence. There is nothing in any of ‘the 
events which have passed since the last 
discussion of this question, which at all 
induces me to retract any of the opinions 
which I then expressed in favour of any 
of the measures which have been sub- 
mitted to the colonies for their consider- 
ation. Perhaps I might not have adhered 
thus confidently to those opinions, had 
they rested on no better authority than 
my own judgment ; but they were formed 
in conjunction and concert with a very 
large number of West-India proprietors, 
among whom were several practical men, 
who. have had valuable properties -and 
large numbers of negroes under their 
management ; persons possessiig an. ir- 
timate knowledge ‘of the habits and ‘dis- 
positions of the inhabitants of those coun- 
tries, founded upon experience and local 
observation ; in a word, persons qualified 


‘in every respect to form a correct’ and 


prudent judgment upon such questions. 
These ‘gentlemen unanimously concurréd 
in their approbation of certain measures 
for the improvement of the moral: and 
physical condition of the negroes ;- they 
communicated their opinions to the go- 
vernment, and they followed them up by 
recommending, in the strongest ternis, 
the adoption of those measures in’ the 
colonies. That approbation I am not 
now disposed in any measure to retract ; 
nor am I more disposed. to retract any 
other opinions which I expressed on the 
same occasion in this House. 

The hon. gentleman who has just sat 
down, has done me the honour to refer to 
what I then said in respect to the use of 
the whip in the field. I fully admit, that 
I then said that the whip was used as a 
symbol of office; but I must beg leave 
to affirm, that I never said it was used as 


an ornament. The hon. gentleman, as it 


would. seem, thinks to convict me of in- 
accuracy on this point, by referring to 
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the advertisements in the colonial news- 
papers, in which the marks of the whip 
are mentioned, among other peculiarities, 
for the identification of runaway . slaves ; 
my answer is simply this :—(So. obvious 
indeed, is it, that I think the House must 
have already anticipated it, although it 
has not occurred to the hon. gentleman 
himself)—it is, that I said, the whip was 
not used as a stimulus to labour, but did 
not say, it was not used as an instrument 
of punishment. I am not aware by what 

rocess of reasoning the hon. gentleman 
— come to the conclusion, that those 
marks on which he rests with such ap- 
parent triumph as a proof of my inac- 
curacy, were not inflicted strictly accord- 
ing to law and justice, by the order of the 
owner of the plantation, or of the overseer, 
or of a magistrate, and merited by the 
slave as a punishment for misconduct. 
Indeed, I have no doubt but that, even 
after the new order of council shal) have 
been carried into full effect in the Island 
of Trinidad, the hon. gentleman may 
again come down to the House, and again 
refer to advertisements noticing the marks 
of the whip on the persons of offending 
slaves. 

With regard to those other marks to 
which he refers,.with which the slaves are 
_branded, I: must observe, that this was 
_one of the barbarous practices belonging 
to the slave trade : these marks were at 
that time branded upon newly-imported 
slaves for the purpose of identifying them. 
_Since the abolition of the slave trade, this 
a has been discontinued ; and I 

elieve no such marks are at present to 
be found on Creole negroes [Mr. Buxton 
here intimated, across the table, that his 
information led him to believe that almost 
every negro had one or more of those 
marks]. 

Sir, I can-only repeat my belief, that 
the practice of branding Creole negroes 
has been discontinued.* 
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Having stated unequivocally as I have 
done, my own unaltered opinion with 
respect to the measures which have been 
recommended for the adoption of the 
colonies, I must beg to be as distinctly 
understood, that those opinions were 
given on my part, as well as on that of al! 
those gentlemen who, as I have stated, 
concurred in them, subject to modifica- 
tions, both as to the time and the detail 
of carrying them into execution ; and 
specially, that they depended on the as- 
sumption of the existence of feelings, on 
the part of the white and the black in- 
habitants towards each other, of content 
and attachment to their masters on the 
part of the negroes ; of confidence in the 
fidelity of the negroes on the part of the 
masters, which we knew at that time to 
exist—which we trusted would continue ; 
but which have since unfortunately been 
(I hope I may say only) interrupted. 
When I was myself in Jamaica, I resided 
amidst a population of a thousand negroes, 
in a house in which neither door nor win- 
dow was shut by night or day. I do not 
feel sure that I could venture to do the 
same at this moment. . As to the causes 
which have produced this change, I do 
not know that it will answer any good 
purpose to say more, than that it is most 
unfortunate, and for no reason more so, 
than on account of the impediments which 
it interposes to the improvement of the 
condition of the negroes. 

The hon. gentleman, in his observations 
on the subject of their condition, has done 
me the honour to pay me some compli- 
ments at the expense of my countrymen. 
[ Mr. Buxton said, “ No.” ] Sir, Iam glad 
to hear the hon. gentleman’s disclaimer. 
I could not have accepted the compli- 
ment, had. it been offered in the terms 
which I supposed. But, as the hon. gen- 
tleman has been pleased to admit in other 

lanters the same disposition which he 
io kindly attributed to myself, he has 





* Extract from a letter contained in 
Appendix B to the ‘ Correspondence 
between John Gladstone, Esq., M. P., and 
James Cropper, Esq.” 

‘*‘ If any proprietor were wantonly to 
brand his slave, and that slave should 
complain of the act to a magistrate, an 
investigation would follow, and. such 
branding would be considered as bringing 
the master within the terms ‘ wantonly 
maltreating” in the 25th section of the 
consolidated slave law, and subject him 





to an indictment in the supreme court of 
judicature, or any assize court of the 
island ; and upon conviction, to fine or 
imprisonment, or both. In proof that 
these laws are carried into execution, we 
refer the reader to the following cases. ° 
“In the year 1818, an individual of the 
name of Boyden, had branded a female 
slave on the shoulders and breast. She 


applied to a justice of the peace, who 
instantly removed her from the further 
control of the master, and called a meeting 
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rendered it unnecessary for me to enter 
into a general defence of their conduct ; 
I will, therefore, only repeat, that the 
change which has taken place in the 
feelings of the negroes towards their 
masters, is peculiarly unfortunate, as an 
impediment to any immediate amelioration 
of their condition. Whilst the negroes 
are expecting that every packet will 
bring them out the “ Paper,” as they 


term it, which is to make them free ;. 


while they believe, that the parliament 
wishes to confer upon them their freedom, 
but that their masters withhold it from 
them, is it possible that their feelings 
towards their. masters should be such as 
are compatible with contentuient, or even 
with due subordination? On the other 
hand, while their masters are impressed 
with the belief, that the negroes are only 
watching the opportunity of seizing their 
freedom by violence ; whilst they have 
impressed upon their minds all the horrors 
attendant upon such attempt; it cannot 
be expected, that their feelings towards 
their negroes should be such as to induce 
them to concede privileges or to relax 
discipline. In a word, can the feelings 
of either party towards the other be such 
as to be compatible with that improve- 
ment in the condition of the negroes, and 
in the whole system of society in those 
countries, which it is the wish of this 





of the justices and vestry of the parish in 
which the parties resided, who by virtue 
of an authority given to them by law, 
caused a prosecution to be instituted 
against the master, at the expense of the 
parish, The woman was brought into 
court, and the marks exhibited to the 
jury, who, without hesitation, found the 
defendant guilty. He was sentenced by 
the court to six months’ imprisonment in 
the common gaol, and was. deprived of all 
property in the slave. She was declared 
free by the court, and to be for ever dis- 
charged from servitude, agreeably to the 
powers given to the judges by the Slave- 
act of 1816. 

«* Another case, occurred on the 14th 
August, 1823, on which day Judge Scar- 
lett, passed sentence upon John Baptiste 
Cadore for branding a slave, viz., to pay a 
fine of one hundred pounds, out of which 
sum ten pounds per annum were adjudged 
for maintenance of the party injured, who 
was declared free from that day. This 
prosecution was instituted by the magis- 
trates of Kingston, Jamaica.” 

VOL. X. © 
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House to bring about ? It is essential, 
in the first place, for the feelings excited 
in the breasts of both parties to subside. 
It is necessary to allay the exaggerated 
expectations of the one, and to abate the 
well-founded fears of the other. With 
this view the proclamation which it is un- 
derstood is to be sent out by the next 
packet, is a prudent and judicious 
measure, and will, it is to be hoped, pro- 
duce a salutary effect. 

But far more important, with a view 
to ulterior and permanent good—indeed 
as the only sure foundation for whatever 
further benefits it may be intended to 
bestow on the negroes—is the plan which 
has been announced to the House, and 
explained by my right hon. friend, for 
the improvement of their moral ‘condition, 
by the means of religious instruction. I 
sincerely rejoice that the government 
have at length determined to increase 
and reform the church establishment in 
the colonies. It has hitherto been miser- 
ably inadequate. The patronage has not 
been placed in the proper hands, and the 
selection has not been always judiciously 
exercised. The extent of the parishes, 
which are equal in size to English coun- 
ties, has rendered the general instruction 
of their parishioners a work beyond the 
physical powers of the parochial clergy, 
and the distance of many of the plan- 
tations from the parish church las made 
the attendance at divine service impossible 
to a great majority of the inhabitants, 
Hence has arisen an habitual inattention 
to the performance of religious duties, 
and an impression has been created, that 
the clergy of the church of England are 
unfit for the duties and exertions required 
of them in those countries. Such an im- 
pression is, as I believe, most unjust. 
Certainly it is not founded on experience, 
for the experiment has not hitherto been 
fairly tried. 

I know, from means of information 
which have lately been opened to me, 
and I feel it a duty of justice to state it, 
that the missionaries of the established 
church, who have been sent out by the 
society for the conversion and education 
of the negro slaves in our colonies, though 
less numerous, on account of the limited 
means of that society, have individually 
been not less successful than the mission- 
aries sent out by any of the sectarian 
societies. That latterly, since those means 
have been increased, there has been no 
difficulty in increasing their number; and 
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that, numerous applications are now daily 
made to the venerable prelate who presides 
over that society, so much to the advantage 
of the objects of that charity, by persons 
well qualified and respectably recom- 
mended, to fill the situations of mission- 
aries and catechists, even at the scanty 
salaries, which the limited funds of the 
society allow. There can, therefore, be 
no doubt of clergymen being to be found 
in sufficient numbers, both willing and 
competent to fulfil the duties which 
will be required of them; and it is with 
a confident expectation of the most satis- 
factory results, that I contemplate the 
measure which my right honourable friend 
has announced. 

With a view to the accomplishment of 
the other object, that of tranquillizing the 
minds of the white inhabitants, much 
good is to be expected from the prudent 
and judicious course pointed out by m 
right honourable friend, as that which it 
is the intention of the government to 
pursue, as well as from the liberal, yet 
temperate principles which are contained 
in his speech. When the colonial legis- 
latures find that the government and par- 
liament of Great Britain do not intend to 
employ for the enforcement of those 
measures to which they look, as it is 
expressed in the resolutions of this House, 
for *‘ that progressive improvement in the 
character of the slave population, which 
may prepare them for a participation in 
those civil rights and privileges which are 
enjoyed by other classes of his majesty’s 
subjects”—when they find that they do 
not intend to employ, for the enforcement 
of those measures, the ultima ratio of 
governments, but are contented to rely 
upon the influence of example, and the 
argument ad verecundtam, there will remain 
no longer any ground of jealousy as to any 
interference with their legislative privi- 
Jeges. When they further learn that, for 
the accomplishment of their ultimate 
object the government and parliament do 
not look to legislative enactment, but to 
the natural operation of such an improve- 
ment in the state of society in those 
countries as shall render the slave fit to 
receive his liberty before he can obtain 
it; ina word, that they look not to the 
“enfranchisement of the slave, but to 
the extinction of slavery;” they will see, 
that there exists no intention to invade 
their property in their slaves. And lastly, 
when they further find, that the govern- 
ment and parliament do not intend to call 
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upon them to adopt any measures. of 
doubtful prudence, until they.shall have 
had the opportunity of seeing the practical 
proofs of their good effects in full opera- 
tion in some other colonies, they cannot 
entertain any dread of an intention to put 
to hazard the public tranquillity—when 
they thus find that no measures of hostility 
are directed against their legislative privi- 
leges—no measures of spoliation against 
their property, and no measures of dan- 
gerous policy against their internal tran- 
quillity, every existing cause of jealousy 
and distrust will have been removed from 
the minds of the colonial legislatures. 

Having stated my approbation of the 
course pointed out by my right hon. friend, 
it is necessary for me to explain, that 
there are two of the measures announced 
by him, which are not included in the 
pledge which I have stated to have been 
given by gentlemen connected with the 
colonies—I. mean the admissibility of 
slaves as witnesses, and the compulsory 
power proposed to be given to the slave 
of purchasing his freedom. 

With regard to the first of these pro- 
positions, I have no hesitation in saying, 
as far as my own opinion is concerned, 
that I entertain no objection to that con- 
cession which would not be obviated by 
the modifications proposed by my right 
hon. friend. I consider it indeed essential, 
that the exercise of that privilege should 
be restricted by the knowledge which the 
slave may be proved to have of the obli- 
gation of an oath—that it might be proper 
to require a certificate to that effect, and 
also perhaps of general good character, 
and to except all cases in which the 
interest of the master might be directly 
implicated in the evidence of the slave. 
But subject to such qualifications and 
exceptions, I should hope that the con- 
cession might be safely made, and if safe, 
it would, I think, be most proper to 
grant it. - 

With regard to the second proposition, 
I confess I entertain more serious appre- 
hensions. It is a measure, of which it is 
impossible at. the first blush, to embrace 
all the various and remote effects in its 
bearings upon the state of society in the 
colonies. Numerous objections, however, 
‘hegaes themselves to the mind at the 

rst sight of it, as to its execution in 
various points of detail: first, as affecting 
the property of the master; next as affect- 
ing the comfort of the slave; and, lastly, 
as tending to counteract even the ultimate 
object of the measure itself, 
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For these objections no satisfactory ; ° But, whatever may be the opinion of 


solution has yet offered itself to my mind, 
and I cannot but think, that these ob- 
jections could scarcely have failed to 
suggest themselves to the comprehensive 
mind of my right hon. friend, if the mul- 
pi ae of his other avocations could have 
afforded him the opportunity of consi- 
dering the practical details of this measure 
as maturely as they deserve. 

Indeed, I think that my right hon, friend 
would have done better, with a view to the 
more safe, and I believe the less distant, 
accomplishment of the very object of 
this measure—the extinction of slavery— 
fhe had not departed from the principles 
laid down by the abolitionists themselves, 
and expressed by their own organ, in a 
Report published by the African Institu- 
tion, in which, while they repel with in- 
dignation, all imputation of having in con- 
templation any other more abrupt means, 
they declare, that they look only to thé 
éxtinction of slavery ‘by the same happy 
means which had put an end to it in 
England,”—“ by the encouragement (not 


éompulsion) of particular manumissions,”? | 


—‘to an emancipation of which, not the 
slaves, but the masters, should be the 
willing ‘instruments.’ 

- Having referred to the disposition and 
feelings of the white inhabitants of the 
West Indies, it would be disingenuous 
in‘me not to state, that I regret exceed- 
ingly the temper in which the suggestions 
of the government have been received in 
some of the colonies. But, after making 
that admission, I must beg leave to call 
upon the House, in judging of the conduct 
ef the colonies, to take into their consi- 
deration, the impressions, the feelings, 
and .the circumstances, under which they 
acted. It is evident that they acted 
under the impression, that a threat was 
implied in the resolutions of this House, 
of enforcing the measures there referred 
to, by means which they considered as 
interfering with their constitutional rights, 
as invading their property, and likely to 
disturb the internal tranquillity. Nobody 
can be less disposed than I'am to argue 
that such: is a correct understanding of 
those resolutions, on the contrary, I con- 
sider it to be an understanding not justitied 
by the construction of the words, and 
practically contradicted by the course 
adopted by the House. And it has since 
received a still more satisfactory contra- 
diction, in the speech delivered by my 
right hon. friend, as well as by the course 
now adopted by the government. 








gentlemen as to the degree in which such 
a construction may, or may not, have 
been justifiable, the mere fact of the exis- 
tence of such a misconception of those 
resolutions on the part of the colonists, 
would naturally lead the House to an- 
ticipate that upon its removal there would 
be a material change in their disposition. 
It is to be recollected also, that ‘the 
report of the debate, and the knowledge 
of these Resolutions, had scarcely reached 
the colonies, when they were followed by 
the breaking out of the insurrection in 
Demerara, and followed by it so closely, 
that they could scarcely fail to appear 
to the inhabitants of the other colonies 
to be connected as cause and effect. 
There was nothing so peculiar in the situ- 
ation of Demerara, or in the circum- 
stances attending that insurrection, as to 
justify any confidetce of greater secu- 
rity in any other colony. All the cir- 
cumstances which transpired with respect 
to the causes of that insurrection, and the 
plots which were subsequently discovered 
in the other colonies, tended only to jus- 
tify that impression. I would ask the 


| House then, whether it is to be expected, 


that persons who were living in the midst 
of such dangers could view them as calmly 
as gentlemen in this House, who contem- 
plate them at 4000 miles distance—whe- 
ther it is not natural, that, under such 
circumstances, they should think their 
first duty self-preservation—that their 
first care should be, to guard against a 
similar calamity; and, if they should have 
heard that their fears had been described 
by the hon. -gentleman who brought for- 
ward this question last year, as ‘* extra- 
vagant apprehensions,” as ‘ predictions 
always falsified by fact ;” if they should 
have seen, in a publication referred to by 
that hon. gentleman himself in his speech 
to-night, and sent forth into the world by 
the Society who have associated themselves 
for the accomplishment of the object of 
which that hon. gentleman has stood for- 
ward as the champion; if they should have 
seen, that they are there accused of 
‘‘ getting up plots” for popular impression, 
‘« plots issuing in blood, not of whites, 
but of blacks in abundance”—is it un- 
natural that they should feel, and, feeling, 
that they should express, some resentment 
at imputations so foul—at ‘so -insulting 
a mode of treating their just apprehensions 
of so dreadful a calamity? And if they 
should have alowed their indignation to 
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hurry away their judgment—to prevent 
them from discriminating accurately be- 
tween the conduct and views of that party, 
and the views and intentions of this House 
and of the government—if they should 
havé failed to distinguish accurately be- 
tween the correct meaning of the resolu- 
tions adopted by the House, and those 
resolutions which were proposed by the 
hon. member for Weymouth, but nega- 
tived by the House, resolutions which, if 
they had been carried, would indeed have 
interfered with the internal regulations 
of the colonies, and would have been a 
violation of property, such as is not to be 
found in the history of any country, pot 
in a state of revolution—if they should 
have confounded the character of the con- 
stitutional reference which was made to 
them, with the interference which was 
intended by the hon. gentleman, but nega- 
tived by the House, is such a misappre- 
hension very unnatural or inexcusable in 
persons acting under the influence of feel- 
Ings such as I have described? Much 
forbearance is, I conceive, due from the 
House towards persons so situated, acting 
under the influence of erroneous impres- 
sions, and of the passions most calculated, 
perhaps, of all others, to mislead the judg- 
ment—anger and fear—more forbearance 
(not, indeed, in substance, for in substance 
nothing could be more temperate, judi- 
cious, and forbearing, than the course 
traced out in myright hon. friend’s speech ) 
but somewhat more of forbearance in tone 
and manner, than my right hon. friend, 
indulging in the brilliancy of his talents, 
and the exuberance of his fancy, has been 
able to observe towards them. 

If there are any gentlemen who are in- 


clined to act harshly or resentfully towards | 


the colonies, I would conjure them to fol- 
low the admonitions rather than the ex- 
ample of my right hon. friend. I would 
conjure them not to lose sight of what 
becomes the dignity of this House, as the 
representatives of this great country; but, 
to bear in mind, that the more they may 
be disposed to find fault with the.colonial 
legislatures for any intemperance which 
they may have exhibited, the more it 
behoves them not to fall into a similar 
error—an error in them more unbecoming 
and lessexcusable. Even if they should 
participate in all the distrust of the colonial 
legislature, which has been avowed 
by the hon. member for Weymouth, I 
would conjure them to recollect, that they 
have no other instruments to work with than 
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the white inhabitants of the colonies— 
that they can only improve the condition 
of the ors, as my right hon. friend has 
truly stated, through the agency of the 
master—that they can only ensure that 
agency for that purpose, through the influ- 
ence of kind feelings, of confidence, and 
of mutual good-will—that parliament, with 
all its great and “ transcendental powers,” 
cannot compel the planters to feel kindly 
towards their negroes. Parliament may 
indeed compel them to fear the negroes— 
Parliament may break down the frame of 
society which they have established in the 
colonies—they may occasion scenes of 
blood and a work of desolation such as 
have been exhibited in St. Domingo ; but, 
if they would labour to good—if they 
would accomplish a work of real philan- 
thropy—they have no alternative but to 
adopt the course pointed out by my right 
hon. friend, and to pursue it in co-opera- 
tion with the colonies. 

Mr. Wilberforce commenced his speech 
by observing, that if he had come into 
that House for the first time, and had 
heard the beautiful and flowing language 
of his right hon. friend which had com- 
municated so much delight to the House, 
he should no doubt have rejoiced, that 
the blessings to be derived from his right 
hon. friend’s plan for the amelioration of 
the condition of so many thousands of 
his fellow creatures, were about to be ex- 
tended to so large a portion of the human 
race as the population of the island of 
Trinidad. But that feeling was overborne 
by the consideration, that, after what had 
passed in that House during the last session, 
that plan was not to be carried into effect 
toa much greater extent. It was therefore 
necessary for him to consider, how far he 
was opposed to his right hon. friend on 
the present occasion. 

But, before be did so, he would remind 
the House, that his right hon. friend had 
begun his eloquent address by reading to 
the House the resolutions which had been 
unanimously passed last session upon this 
subject. The hon. gentleman who had. 
just preceded him, had informed the 
House, that those resolutions had been 
quite misunderstood in the colonies. 
Now, he was totally at a loss to conceive 
how that could have been the case ; seeing 
that those resolutions wereas clear in their 
meaning, as distinct in their terms, and. 
as explicit in their language, as resolutions 
could possibly be; and could not have 
been misunderstood by any person, who 








#145) 
did not sit down with a determination to 
misunderstand them, Let the House 
only consider the very different situation 
in which it now. was, to what it stood in 
Jast session. His right hon. friend had 
then expressed a hope, that his proposi- 
tions would be kindly received by the 
colonial legislatures, but that if they were 
not so received, the House must never- 
theless perform that part which duty re- 
quired of it. Now, without wishing to 
introduce any topic that could by possi- 
bility increase the irritation which alread 

existed, he would entreat of the House 
to consider, what it was that his right 
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gard. to the former, he called ‘upon the 
House to, consider under what. circum- 
stances they had refused to adopt, in any 
shape, the resolutions agreed to by the 
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British parliament. Was it at a time 
when we were acting towards them ina 
spirit of frigid indifference and harshness ; 
and telling them, that in consequence of 
their obstinate opposition to the abolition 
of slavery, we could repose no confidence 
in them? Or was it not at a time when we 
were withdrawing, for their benefit, the 
restrictions to which they had been so 
| long subject, in return for the monopoly 
they enjoyed of the British market, and 








hon. friend proposed for its adoption.— | were showering favour after favour upon 
Why, it was this—to tell the colonies, their heads? Why should his right hon. 
*s We will trust to your own feelings of friend hope, that the recommendation of 
your own duty, and to your own sense of parliament to the colonies would have a 
your own interest, to adopt the course different issue now, from that which it had 
which we have prescribed for you. We | had in the year 1797? Why did his right 
will give you a pattern at Trinidad of | hon. friend now place such perfect reliance 
what we think ought to be done, and we on the humanity and the wisdom of. the 
are confideat that your just feelings, aswell | West-India proprietors? He himself 
as your views of sound policy, will induce | might, perhaps, do so, if all those pro- 
you to imitate the example.” Now, as he | prietors resembled the hon. member who 
had before observed, if he had that night | had just spoken. He wished to God that 
come into the House for the first time in that was the case! but it. was the great 
his life, aad with all the ardent feelings of , misfortune of the colonies, that all the libe- 
youth, he might perhaps have been dis- ! ral, well-educated, enlightened, and affluent 
posed to indulge in hopes, that some kind | proprietors resided in England, whilst 
and humane measures would emanate proprietors and managers of a very differ- 
from the colonial assemblies, in conse- rent character resided inthecolonies. Itwas 
quence of such a recommendation : but, recommended at that very time, he meant 
after the long experience which he had in the year 1797, when there began to be 
had of colonial assemblies, it would be a cry that the abolition of the slave-trade 
wedi ie-cbrcd Gn mapcliae ia inves? | eteenir of preogeicinss arcalipieteh 
deceive either himself or the House with , that the coloniés should themselves, by an 
any —- - eannnwe, The — ee aes course of policy, pene such 
was of awful magnitude. it was not the | interference unnecessary. secretary 
limited interest of a few individuals that of state, known to be well-affected to- 
the House had to consider. The ques- | wards the colonies, joined in that recom- 
tion concerned the temporal and eternal | mendation; and a circular letter was sent 
a a of — of im- | out, 7 a ne pear a of we — 
mortal beings like themselves, and gene- nists, himself one of their number, de- 
rations upon generations might pass away, claring, that unless the colonists should 
while the House of Commons was endea- | take some effectual steps to remedy the 
vouring te. conciliate the masters, and to | grievances that were complained of, that 
prevail upon them to attend to its humane abolition of which they were in such 
recommendétions. He would admit, that | deep apprehension would be carried into 
we ought toconciliate the masters if we | effect. But, what was the consequence? 





could; but, failing in our endeavours in | Notwithstanding this conciliatory tone, 
that respect, our next step was, to pursue 
the plain and direct course which our own 
duty required. 

It was worth while to consider the im- 
pression which the. recent conduct of 
parliament seemed to have made, both on 
the masters and on the slaves. With re- 


the friends to abolition were treated with 
utter contempt — their representations 
were viewed with perfect scorn. So. it 
would be now. And he must here tell 
the House most sincerely and solemnly, 
that it was. his deliberate and fixed opi- 
nion and belief—an opinion which, as far’ 
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as it could be confirmed, had been con- 
firmed—that they were now standing on 
the brink of a precipice, and that if they 
did not take great care, they would find 
that the more they paused, the less ener- 
getic they were, the greater was the dan- 
ger likely to become [{hear, hear]. 

He knew it had been said—he knew it 
had been promulgated, by those base arts 
of calumny which had often been resorted 
to before—that he had himself sent pam- 
phlets, papers, and documents of various 
descriptions to the West Indies, which had 
produced a baneful effect. It was a most 
complete and absolute falsehood, which he 
should be ashamed of condescending to 
disown, did he not know that such vile 
ealumnies flourished naturally in the cli- 
mate and soil of slavery —did he not 
know, that those who called them into life 
and gave them currency, were only acting 
in their proper sphere? What was the 
fact? . Apprehensions were entertained 
of the danger that might arise from the 
slaves being made acquainted with the 
debates which took place in that House? 
But, had those who viewed the subject as 
he did, endeavoured to propagate amongst 
them the tidings of the change that was 
intended? Certainly not; but meetings 
were held in every parish of Jamaica—as- 
semblies were convened in every island of 
the Antilles, where those measures were 
canvassed, and the strongest language was 
used—language which showed .a dispo- 
sition to set at defiance the authority of 
this country, and which declared, that an 
insurrection of the negroes would result 
from what had taken place in that House. 
Nay, he had read in a Dominica news- 
paper, a paragraph in the Dominica peti- 
tion to the British parliament stating, that 
the insurrection at Barbadoes, in 1816, was 
produced by the conduct pursued in this 
country; and the paragraph went on to 
say, that “if such an insurrection had 
happened in our island, we” (the colonists ) 
«could not possibly have resisted.” This 
had also appeared in the St. Kitt’s news- 
paper. Could the colonists pretend to 
dread the reports of our debates, when 
they themselves inserted such articles in 
their own newspapers ? 

But, he would refer to the island of 
Jamaica. In every parish of that island 
meetings had been held; and every one 
who took part in those proceedings, when 
he returned home naturally talked over the 
events of the day before. his domestic 
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vain to deny the fact—that, through the 
whole slave population, there was one 
feeling, that something essentially bene- 
ficial was intended to be done for the 
negroes, but that their masters were op- 
posed to any amelioration of their condi- 
tion. It was in vain to deny, that such was 
the state of their feelings. Well, then, 
such being the case in Jamaica— such 
being also the case in the rest of the 
islands—the House would naturally sup- 
pose, that the negroes were on the very 
tip-toe of expectation, that something 
was about to be done for them by the 
British parliament. What, then, under 
these circumstances, would be the effect 
of our not making good the hopes our 
last year’s resolutions had excited? What 
would be the feelings of the negroes, when 
they found that parliament was about to 
pause and stop short in the course it had 
undertaken — when they found that the 
king’s government, and his right hon. 
friend, the secretary of state for foreign 
affairs, whom they supposed to be so firm 
and serious a friend to them, were now 
about to make a stand? He could easily 
imagine the sad dejection of heart that 
these poor creatures must feel at seeing 
the cup of happiness which had been of- 
fered them, dashed from their lips, just 
at the very moment when they hoped to 
have quaffed the sweet draught of liberty 
which had just before danced before their 
eyes. The consequence, he feared, would 
be, that, despairing of relief from’ the 
British parliament, they would take the 
cause into their own hands, and endeavour 
to effect their own liberation [hear, hear!]. 
No man living would more sincerely la- 
ment that they should resort to such-a 
mode of proceeding than he should do. 
He could most solemnly declare, that the 
subject of his daily and nightly prayer— 
that the hope and desire which he felt: 
from the very bottom of his soul was 
that so dreadful an event might not occur. 
Still, it was a consequence which he could 
not but apprehend, and, as an honest man, 
he felt it to be his duty to state that ap- 
prehension. Let the House only consider 
what a terrible thing it-was for men who’ 
had long lived in a'state of darkness, and: 
just when the bright beams of day began 
to break in upon the gloom of their situa-’ 
tion, to have the boon suddenly withdrawn, ' 
and to be afresh consigned to darkness, 
uncertainty, nay, to absolute despair! 
Whatever parliament might think proper | 


negroes. The consequence was —it was ; to do, he implored them to do it quickly: 
é 
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and firmly. Let them. not proceed with 
hesitating steps: let them not tamper with 


the feelings and the passions which they | 


had themselves excited. Certainly,. he 
could not conceive how it was possible for 
a few years to pass over our heads, without 
a recurrence of serious disturbances in the 
colonies, unless parliament acted with that 
promptitude, that spirit, and that temper, 
which would prove to the population of 
those colonies, that we had their happiness 
sincerely at heart. 

Let every man present appeal to his 
own experience, nay, to his own feel- 
ings, for the truth of the position which 
he (Mr. W.) had just laid down. Did 
not every one of them know, that an 
evil was much more easily borne when no 
effort had been made to remove or alle- 
viate it, than when means, which ultimately 
proved unsuccessful, had excited tempo- 
rary hope in the breast of the sufferer ? 
In, that case, was not his anguish -re- 
doubled? Was not his misery rendered 
nearly insupportable?, When hope had 
been once suffered to beam upon the heart, 
did it not generally set the whole man in 
a fever? And when the object of that hope 
was deferred or destroyed, was not a 
feeling of desperation often manifested ? 
Did it not often occasion that sickness of 
heart, which produced in the mind the 
most feverish agitation and disquietude ? 
Did not the House well remember the 
origin of that most dreadful convulsion, 
the French revolution? Was it not a 
long course of trifling with the hopes and 
fears of the people of that country, that 
produced the, first horrible explosion, 
which was succeeded by so many dire 
disasters? Again, let them only con- 
template the scenes which had occurred 
at St. Domingo. His right hon. friend, 
the secretary of state, must be too well 
informed, not to know the real cause of 
the mischiefs which had taken place in 
that island. All those mischiefs had 
arisen from the constant vacillations on 
the part of the French convention— 
granting rights in one month, and with- 
drawing them in the next—again renewing 
the concession of those rights, and again 
and again retracting them, until at length 
they produced that mixture of doubt and 
despair, which was congenial with our 
nature; and ultimately the inhabitants 
were driven to the desperate course of 
taking their cause into their own hands 
a course which had eventually been 
productive of consequences too notorious 
to render it necessary to dwell upon them. 
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For himself, he must disavow altogether 
all responsibility for any unpleasant con- 
sequences that might result from the pro« 
position just brought forward by his right 
ion. friend; for, whatever his right hon. 
friend meant (and he knew he meant well 
—whatever his right hon. friend intended 
(and he was sure his intentions were up- 
right )—the shortest way would, he was 
sure, be considered the best way of ac- 
complishing his object, both by the master 
and the slave. ‘The course, however, 
which his right hon. friend now. proposed, 
was dilatory and circuitous, instead of 
being prompt and direct. 

It was the fashion to say, that the dan- 
gers to which he alluded, the disturbances 
at which he pointed, were never to be ap- 
prehended, except as consequences of the 
exertions which were made on behalf of 
the slaves. The fact, however, was en- 
tirely the other way: for, as if by a special 
interposition of Providence, there never 
had been so few insurrections, during an 
equal period, as had broken out since he 
and his friends had called the attention of 
parliament to the subject of negro slavery. 
In the year 1760 there had been an in- 
surrection in Jamaica, attended with every 
circumstance of terrorand alarm. In 1766 
there had been another ; in 1767 another ; 
and in 1795 another. . And so indeed, he 
might go on through all the other colo- 
nies, and enumerate the disturbances which 
had sprung up in each, almost continually, 
until the subject was seriously investi- 
gated. And, besides those greater insur- 
rections, there had been many others of a 
local nature, arising out of discontent and 
dissatisfaction on particular estates. That 
such had not been the case for many years 
past, was a sufficient refutation of the as- 
sertion to which he had adverted. 

His right honourable friend seemed to 
suppose, that the legislative assemblies in 
the other colonies would adopt the model 
he placed before them, in proportion to 
the success of the experiment. But it 
appeared to him, that if an experiment 
were to be made at all, it should be tried 
under the most favourable circumstances ; 
and he would maintain, that his right hon, 
friend was about to introduce it under 
circumstances the most unfavourable that 
could be. imagined. For his own part, 
feeling that it was about to be tried under 
such. very unfavourable circumstances, 
he, for his friends and for himself, must 
decline _ altogether . resting. their . cause 
upon an experiment which could not have 
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a fair and satisfactory trial. He was 
always glad when the slaves were to be 
benefitted to any extent whatever: he 
was always happy to see any attempt 
made to ameliorate their condition: -and 

uite sure was he, that his right hon. 

riend was sincere in his desire to effect 
that object: but, much as his right hon. 
friend expected from his plan, he (Mr. W.) 
felt confident, that it would not be pro- 
ductive of good, to the extent which his 
right hon. friend proposed. 

So far as Trinidad was concerned, there 
was one consideration to which his right 
hon, friend had not adverted. When his 
_ hon. friend spoke of the privilege 

allowing the slave to purchase his own 
freedom, or that of his children, he had 
omitted to state, that this privilege already 
existed, and had for some time existed, in 
Trinidad. That was, however, the fact. 
But, he had never heard that this permis- 
sion, though in Trinidad it had been fre- 
quently acted upon, had been imitated 
by any of the other colonies; and there- 
fore he could not expect so much advan- 
tage from this part of the experiment, as 
his right hon. friend did. His right hon. 
friend hoped that he should be able to in- 
duce the other British colonies to follow 
this example. 

But, let his right hon. friend look to 
what had been the conduct of all the co- 
lonial assemblies with regard to the abo- 
lition of the slave trade, and then let him 
consider, whether those assemblies were 
likely to follow, of their own accord, 
any example for the amelioration of the 
condition of slavery which might be re- 
commended to them. The language 
which they used formerly, when the abo- 
lition of the slave trade was under consi- 
deration, was as bold as that which they 
were using at present: but it had not had 
the effect of paralyzing the efforts of the 
British parliament: on the contrary, the 
firmness of parliament prevailed, and the 
colonists were ultimately obliged to submit 
to the abolition of that hateful traffic. He 
did not, however, call on the House to 
adopt any strong language , but he asked 
of them to take their measures prudently, 
temperately, and firmly ; and to proceed 
in the tone and spirit of the resolutions 
proposed by his right hon. friend and 
adopted by the House, nemine contradi- 
cente, last session. He implored them 
not to’ be deterred from taking the just 
and virtuous course, by the vain attempts 
that were making’ to excite their appre- 





herisions, or by paying attention to thosé 
threats and warnings, which were dealt 
out to them, he must say, in so unseemly 
a manner, by the colonial assemblies. 
They seemed to imagine, that the British 
parliament had no right whatever to in- 
terfere in their proceedings. 

What would besaid, either by Mr. Burké 
or by Mr. Dundas, if they were now livin 
to hear of such an assumption? Both ol 
them. had proposed laws for the regulation 
of the colonies, and never even dreamt that 
the right of parliament to interfere with the 
internal policy of the colonies would be 
disputed. “Mr. Burke had actually pro- 
posed a plan for ameliorating the condi- 
tion of the slaves, and for transforming 
them, by degrees, into free citizens. He 
had proposed to establish protectors of 
slaves in all our islands, and to regulate 
the economy of the plantations in many 
particulars. He (Mr. W.), then a young 
man, had not given Mr. Burke all the 
credit it deserved. That great man had 
urged the necessity of enacting a system 
of practical regulation, and of not trust- 
ing to the effect of the abolition of thé 
slave trade for producing the better treat- 
ment of the slaves. ‘ I should distrust” 
said he ‘the value of any general principle, 
unless I saw some mode by which it might 
be enforced.” Such had been the opinion 
of Mr. Burke; and yet those who were 
now proposing measures for the benefit of 
the slaves were stigmatized as wild enthu- 
siasts, for interfering with the internal 
rights of the colonial assemblies. 

Again, let those who accused the friends 
to the abolition of slavery with entertain- 
ing visionary and impracticable opinions, 
refer to the authority of the late lord 
Melville, when Mr. Dundas. He was as 
little of a theorist or visionary, as any man 
that ever lived. He was not fond of deal- 
ing in abstract speculations or theories, 
but he was a man gifted with an astonish- 
ing degree of plain, strong, practicable, 
good sense, in short, with a sound Scotch 
understanding, [a laugh], and with a 
mind of large experience. Yet, Mr. 
Dundas, did not consider the interference 
with our colonial assemblies as being 4 
violation of the rights of the colonies, 
neither as impolitic or impracticable. Mr. 
Burke, too, on proposing certain regula- 
tions by which he hoped to accomplish 
his object, with regard to the colonies, 
said—(and he hoped ‘bis right hon. friend 
would recollect and weigh well the senti- 
ment )==" Sir, Ihave seen ‘all that has 
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been done by the colonial assemblies, and | 
it ig atrant trifling, for want of an exe- | 
cutoty principle.” And yet the House | 
wete now expected to indulge the hope, | 
that the colonial assemblies would pass | 
some. ameliorating laws, that would prove | 
effectual to their object. This had been | 
before done; and yet those “who had | 
franied those laws had never carried them | 
into execution. ‘Take the instance of 
Jamaica, in which island a law had been 
passed, ‘by which it was proposed to give 
a reward of 50/. to the surgeon of every 
estate, upon which only a certain num- 
ber of slaves had died within the year. 
There were various other premiums which, | 
on the face of them, might: promise | 
well to an inexperienced eye. These re~ 
wards were proposed to be given after 
proper inquiry; and they implied a care- 
ful and minute specification of the births 
and: deaths of slaves on the estates. 
Bat, when one of the chief planters of 
that island was asked soon after, by the 
governor of that day, to state the de- 
crease or increase of the negroes on his 
estate, he answered, that there were no 
means ‘of ascertaining the fact; in truth, 
the law was a mere nullity. The colonial 
assémbly of Jamaica had, some time ago, 
agreed to a law, and put themselves to 
mach expense, in order toprocurereligious | 
instruction for the negroes. One would 
naturally have supposed, that some success 
would haveattended an object sodesirable. 
But no—it was in the power of the master, 
the time of the slave being his property, 
to prevent the poak creature from deriv- 
ing any benefit from the regulation; and 
accordingly, last year, a-committee had 
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reported, that the law was intirely ino- 
rative: | 
In fact, could parliament expect any | 
thing else, from those who disapproved | 
altogether of the means which they | 
adopted for the accomplishment of their | 
tr spe as well as of the end which they | 
din view? If the parties only disap- 
proved of the means, why, perhaps, they 
might be brought over bythe adoption of 
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example proposed to be set them; or 
that any project thus circumstanced 
could have a successful issue? On the 
contrary, he was perfectly convinced, that 
they would resist it to the utmost of their 
power ; and, if they prevailed, they would 
attribute their success to the strong 
ground they had taken; and thus would 
matters become worse than they ever 
were, ’ 

The House must not conceal from itself 
what the grand principle—the practicat 
point at issue—really was. It was simply 
this—whether the slave system was to be 
putanend to bythe imperial legislature, or 
by the colonial assemblies ? “Now, he was 
prepared to contend, that it was impossible 
this could be effected by the colonial as« 
semblies; that it must be accomplished by 
the imperial parliament, or not be accom- 
plished at all. By endeavouring to effect 
this object in any other way, they were 
exciting irritation; and they would, pers 
haps, feel the effects of that despair, which 
all woald lament, when it was too late, when 
they would vainly wish, that they had 
adopted a straiter, and a more direct 
course. 

He would not assert, neither would he 
deny, whethet it would be wise or proper 
to pursue the course proposed by Mr- 
Burke or Mr. Dundas, with regard to 
these legislatures: but he thought there’ 
were various other means, whereby we 
could accomplish our purpose with equal 
certainty, and which theparties concerned: 
would, perhaps, be ready to accord to 
us, and thus to fall in with our intentions 
and to meet our desires, For it ought 
always to be borne in mind, that every: 
proposition which was entertained on this’ 
subject, was not intended merely for the 
benefit of the slave, but of the master also. 
Would it not, he would ask, be infinitely 
better for the master to remove that 
feverish irritation of mind which at present 
prevailed amongst the. negroes, . by 
promptly and cheerfully joining with. the 
legislature, in some effectual. plan for the 
amelioration of their condition, than to 





different means, for the attainment of the | perpetuate distrust, ill-will, hatred, and 
same object. Or, if they disapproved of | discontent? Would it not be infinitely 
the end only, it might not be impossible | more beneficial for him to be surrounded 
te place it in such a point: of view, as | by a happy and contented body 6f men, 
would lead them, without being aware of | made faithful by his kindness, and feeling 
the fact, to adopt the means witich would | an interest in his welfare, than constantly’ 
produte’ it. But, when we found that’| to be, as he now. was, a prey-to jealousy, 
they were hostile both to the means and | suspicion, and despair? For, if the master 
te the ent,’ how could parliament -enter- | but once allowed @ new and well-founded! 
= _— that they would imitate the | hope - irae those poorcreas’ 
oA, A 
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tures, gratitude and devotionto bis interest 
would soon be the most prevalent feeling 
amongst them. Whereas, by continuing 
the present system, they would be made 
more sensible of the evils of their condition 
—a condition in which hope did not, could 
not, exist—a condition, in which they must 


ever be strangers to the noblest feeling of | 
branding, he had formerly insisted on its 


human nature; that feeling which would 
enable them to say, ‘* We may, by our 
own industry and activity, arrive at af- 
fluence and honour—we may, by our own 
assiduity and integrity, command respect 
and riches,” In this country, as had been 
well remarked, we every day saw men who, 
by the fair exercise of their talents, 
raised themselves from the lowest obscu- 
rity to wealth and honours: but, situated 
as they now were, the slaves had no such 
career open to them: they felt themselves 
to be a degraded race; and they would 
feel it more acutely, when they should 
see negro slaves become free, in various 
colonies around them. Now, he con- 
sidered such a state of things to be ex- 
tremely dangerous ; and that it ought, as 
speedily as. possible, to be altered; and 
therefore it was, that he felt a desire to 
press these considerations on the serious 
attention of theHouse. Every effortshould 
be made, to remove doubt from the minds 
of the negroes, by taking a clear and in- 
telligible course—a course which would 
not only be beneficial to the interests of 
humanity, but conducive to the wealth 
and prosperity of the country. 

Before he sat down, he could not avoid 
expressing his astonishment at the asser- 
tion of the honourable gentleman who 
spoke last, as to the whip never being 
made use of as an incentive to labour. It 
might sometimes be withdrawn from pub- 
lic view; but it was nevertheless in genera! 
use throughout the whole of the West- 
India islands. This was a fact which he 
had never heard denied, except by the 
hon. member, and by one other gentle- 
roan. Let the House consult the books 
ef travels which had been published on 
the subject, and they would find it stated, 
even in those which were nof the most 
favourable to the opinions of him or of his 
friends, that the terror of the whip was 
constantly resorted to, for the purpose of 
stimulating to labour. He recollected 
to have heard a man state, that, in passing 
an estate at Barbadoes, he went near 
enough to see the negroes at work, and 
the driver behind them, keeping them 
in a line at theirlabour. He remembered 
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its being acknowledged by a West-India’ 
witness, who had been speaking of the 
alacrity with which the slaves ran with 
heavy loads on their heads, that a driver 
went after them with a whip, to quicken: 
their pace. In short, he had never heard. 
the fact denied before. 

With respect also to the custom. of 


being discontinued, not so much on ac- 
count of the'corporal pain, as of the degra- 
dation whichit inflicted. It had been said, 
that this practice was solely confined to 
African negroes, and that Creoles were 
not subjected to the operation. But this 
was not the case. The newspaper which 
he held in his hand contained sundry ad- 
vertisements, relating to Creoles, who 
were thus branded. One of them de- 
scribed, ‘Sam, a young Creole, negro- 
man, marked J. M. on shoulders, has 
marks of flogging on his back;’’ and 
the others were couched in similar terms, 
In conclusion, the hon. member called 
on the House, acting as it was for the 
happiness of the community, to consider 


maturely the best mode of effecting the, 


great object which was intrusted to their 
care ; painfully impressed as he was with 
the conviction, that they would not ad- 
vance that object by adopting the mea- 
sure which had been submitted to them ; 
but, on the contrary, incur the imminent 
risk of involving the colonies in confusion 
and misery. 

Mr. Keith Douglas expressed his sincere 
regret, that the honourable members for 
Weymouth and Bramber had not, in con- 
formity with the recommendation and the 


| example of the right hon. secretary of 


state for foreign affairs, abstained from 
the introduction into the debate of topics 
of an irritating nature ; since the question 
before them was one which ought to be 
treated with the utmost caution and mo- 


deration. Instead of which, those hon. - 


gentlemen had cited a number of particu- 
lars, which were not at all calculated to 
have an healing effect. In opposition to 
the insinuations of those hon. gentlemen, 
he would strenuously contend, that the 
colonial assemblies were most anxiously 
alive to every thing which concerned the 
welfare of the slave population. In the 
course of the last year, there had been 
hardly one of the colonial legislatures, 
with the exception of Jamaica, in which 


this question had not been maturely con-. 


sidered. In Tobago, and the other islands, 


laws had been passed, which went to. 
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the adoption of measures not dissimilar 
to those proposed by his right hon. 
friend. 

Mr. Baring said, he could have little 
hope that he should be able te command 
the attention of the House, after the 
beautiful speech which they had just heard 
from his hon. friend, the member for 
Bramber, whose speeches were always 
calculated to produce a powerful effect. 
He was, however, anxious to impress upon 
the House, the strong sense he felt, in 
common with his hon. friend, as to the 
imminent state of the present question. 
It appeared to him impossible that the 
country could now halt between two 
opinions. In justice to the poor creatures 
whose situation they wished to ameliorate 
en the one hand, and in justice to the 
planters who had so much at stake on the 
other, the House could no longer stand 
still: they must proceed, and do some- 
thing decisive. His majesty’s government 
should no longer suffer itself to be blown 
about, session after session, by every wind; 
at one time, in obedience to the wishes of 
the West-Indian interests, and, at another, 
in deference to the opinion of that party, 
which for shortness, he would call «the 
Saints” [a laugh]. 

His hon. friend, the member for Bram- 
ber, had not, he thought, been so clear 
in his statements on this occasion, as was 
usual with him; for, on the one hand, he 
had told the House, that these discussions 
would produce no effect whatever in the 
colonies ; while, on the other hand, in 
another part of his speech, he had de- 
clared, that the colonies were oa the 
brink of a precipice—that the negroes 
had had hopes held out to them, and were 
now waiting, on the tiptoe of expectation, 
for the fulfilment of those hopes. Now, 
he wished to ask his hon. friend, whether 
those hopes-were not founded on these 
very discussions? He was firmly of opi- 
nion, that the state of feeling, and the 
irritation among the negroes, were such 
as rendered it impossible for them and 
their niasters to remain long together on 
the present terms. It was not necessary 
to go to Jamaica, nor to any other of 
the West-India islands, to be convinced 
of that fact. It depended on a principle 
inherent in human nature, and must al- 
ways exist. .He ; therefore earnestly 
pressed on the government. the necessity 
of devising some proper means for allay- 
ing this irritation, by ameliorating the 
condition of the slaves, if the planters 
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should not be disposed to undertake the 
task themselves. The course hitherto 
pursued was not very well calculated to 
produce that effect. Certainly, there 
were many strange things in the world ; 
but, the strangest of all appeared to him 
to be the idea of sending out to the 
governors of the colonies, the speech of 
a member of parliament and secretary of 
state, delivered in that House, as the rule 
by which their actions were to be guided. 
With respect to that speech, he had 
heard it delivered, as he had done the 
speech of the present evening; and he 
was bound to say, that he must be a very 
clever governor, or a very good courtier; 
who could find out from it, the line of 
conduct that he was to pursue. ‘These 
poor creatures had evidently had their 
minds excited by the sanguine expecta- 
tion of some rumoured benefit; and, in- 
deed, it was quite impossible, from what 
had occurred, that such should not be the 
case. ‘Those hopes wére, however, dis- 
appointed; and some disturbances had 
taken placein Demerara. This, of course, 
had afforded ministers the opportunity of 
saying, ‘“*We want five or six thousand 
men more to send out to the colonies, to 
quiet these unfortunate creatures.” Such 
was the present situation of the colonies 
—such the situation of those persons, 
who, under the sanction of the legislature, 
had invested very large property, of a 
peculiar nature, in the West-India islands. 
All at ‘once, however, a new light had 
broken in upon them. It was discovered, 
that the system was one which ought not 
to be tolerated. And, when he said this, 
he did not mean to speak disrespectfully 
of those who had furnished these new 
lights, or made these discoveries; for he 
admitted, that not only the negroes, but 
mankind at large, were indebted to them 
for their efforts to destroy that most 
odious and inhuman traffic, the traffic in 
slaves; and also for the great improve- 
ment which they had effected in the con- 
dition of those who were unfortunately 
in a stateof slavery. New opinions were 
propagated ; and, was it too much to fear, 
that individuals ‘who had made the re- 
moval of slavery the great object of their 
lives—who were completely bound up in 
that question—might, by possibility, be 
induced to carry their notions of reform 
beyond the bounds of prudence and, of, 
practicability, and thereby materially in- 
jure, if not totally destroy, the immense 
property thus invested? The question 
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was, whether these individuals had not 
carried their ideas too far? Admitting, 
to the full extent, all the benefits to be 
derived from their reforms, might not the 
House ask, whether there was not a point 
at which it was necessary to stop? might 
they not require, that those benefits 
should be specifically pointed out, before 
they proceeded further? Surely they 
might: and then he was ready to ac- 
knowledge, that when the House was 
satisfied, that those reforms could produce 
none but beneficial effects, they would be 
bound to go further, and to come to some 


decisive measure on the subject. Let | 


them, however, decide the question: let 
them not stand in a sort of neutral posi- 
tion, between one party and the other, 
leaving, in the mean time, property of 
every description, and to a vast amount, in 
a situation of evident risk and hazard. 
- One of the parties to this question had 
taken it up very energetically. He 
scarcely knew by What name to designate 
them—perhaps, the “ Anti-Slavery Socie- 
ty” would answer the purpose as well as 
any other. This society had raised large 
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| cireulated, and the prints exhibited, by 
the agents of the society to which he had 
alluded, were gross exaggerations. He 
had little to do with the West Indies ; 
but, from his own knowledge of the facts, 
he did not seruple to assert, that many of 
the representations were entirely false. 
The gentlemen on the other side of the 
question seemed, however, to be of a 
different opinion, and viewed every tittle 
of evidence on the part of the planters 
with the greatest suspicion. His hon. 
friend, the member for Bramber, seemed: 
indeed to have brought himself to that 
pitch, that he would not believe a word 
‘ that came from a planter’s, orawhite man’s 
mouth ; while he would at once set down. 
for perfectly true, every thing that came 
to him from the mouth of a negro. In 
this respect, his hon. friend resembled a 
| person who had travelled in America, and 
| who was represented by M. de la Roche~ 
| foucault to have believed every extraor- 
| dinary story he was told. On that per« 
| son being asked by his friend, the reason 
| of his giving credit to every statement of 
that kind, he answered, that whenever he 
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subscriptions, and was in the practice of ; heard any thing wonderful, he. never 
sending its emissaries about to disturb stopped to inquire minutely into its au- 
every market town in the kingdom [hear, | thenticity, lest the effect should be de« 
hear]. He spoke this from experience, | stroyed if the truth were known. It was 
as the practice was adopted at Taunton, | thus, he feared, with his hon. friend, who 
the borough which he had the honour to | was not sufficiently acute in his inquiries. 
vepresent. There he had seen, on mar- | Such stories of horror might be found in 
ket days, men come into the town, who | the records of every country; but they 
related stories and exhibited pictures. | did not furnish proof against the general 
The country people were asked, whether , humanity and morality of the people of 


they would not vote against slavery? 
Some of the pamphlets of the society 
were placed in their hands, and they were 
told many dreadful stories of women who 
were tied down to the ground and shock- 
ingly beaten. These stories, however, | 
were, he would say, gross exaggerations | 
[hear!]. He would explain ‘himself. 
When he used that expression, he did not 
mean to deny the truth of the facts repre- | 
sented: but he considered them as exagge- | 
rations, when adduced as a specimen of 
the state of the colonies, or of the sys- 


that country. Besides, he utterly denied. 


the truth of many of them, as applied to 
the West-India eg He wished there- 
fore, for an impartial inquiry; for he 
sincerely believed, that if such an inquiry 
were made, it would be found, that from 
one end of the country to the other, it 
was deluged, if not with falsehoods, at 
least with exaggerations. And yet it was 
on these exaggerations—for with no other 
information was the House furnished— 


_ that they were called upon to act. If these 


statements were true—if such a state of 





tem on which the negroes were governed. | abomination existed as had been repre~ 
There could be no doubt, that a horrid | sented, a vestige of the system should 
transaction had recently taken place in | not be allowed to exist for a single day. 
the county of Hertford. That was an. On that point it was the duty of the 
undisputed fact. But who would deny, | House and the government at once to: 
that if that were adduced forthe purpose make up their minds: but, if they were. 
of giving a specimen of the morals ur false, as he believed many of them to be; 
manners of the people of England, it | then it was equally the duty of the House 
would be a gross exaggeration? In that | and the government, to cease to be mis- 
sense he would say,. that the stories | led by them,. and. to destroy theireflects, 
\, 
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an open and: public denial of them. 
If they should ‘be. convinced, that the 
people at.large had been grossly imposed 
on, they ought to expose the deception. 
The stories were not of themselves proofs; 
neither, in one case out of ten, were they 
te be credited, as to the existence of the 


facts stated. And he objected, not only’ 


to the exaggeration of these West-Indian 
stories, but to the eternal repetition which 
the country had had of them. The source, 
really, could not be very fertile in crimes, 
which did not afford a greater variety. 
Those which had been narrated by the 


hon. member for Weymouth were what. 


might be called “ stock stories.” He well 
remembered frequently to haveheard them 
before: and that circumstance was suffi- 
cient to induce him to believe, that the 
hon. member for Weymouth, in searching 
fer facts on which to support his own 
theory, had been disappointed. He had 
not found what he had been hunting for ; 
and, in the absence of new facts, he had 
consequently been driven to repeat those 
which he had so frequently brought for- 
ward on other occasions of a similar kind. 
The name of Huggins, for instance, in 
the way of ‘grievance, was completely 
worn out. Who ever heard of a debate 
upon colonial legislation, in which the 
name of Huggins had not been repeatedly 
referred to? Far was he from meaning 
te contend, that the state of slavery was 
desirable in society. He never could think 
of offering, or maintaining such an opinion; 
but, unfortunately, we had that state of 
society upon our hands, and it was our 
bounden duty to deal within it the best 
way we were able. No doubt, where men 
were possessed of despotic power, it was 
in the very nature of man to abuse it; 
and, no doubt, cases of cruelty did occur; 
but it was both unjust and useless to 
overstate them. The use of the whip 
had been spoken of in such terms by some 
gentlemen, as to make any person believe 
that it was in constant practice in the 
West-India colonies, and that it was al- 
ways used as the means of forcing the 
unhappy slaves to their labour. But, if 
such were the case, the use of the whip 
was not peculiar to the West-India colo- 
nies, for it was used.in the United States 
of America, in the same way as in our 
islands. The overseer, or driver, held it 
as he superintended the work: he used 
itwhen he thought it was called for; and, 
if he happened to be a man of a harsh or 
ferocious temper, the odds were, that he 
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would often use it improperly. Indéed, 
in some cases, they needed only to inquire 
into the temper of the individual,: to 
know the frequency of the duration of 
the punishment he imposed. 

In what he was saying, he was not:at« 
tempting to make out a case for the 
masters, All he wished was, to. impress: 
the House and the public with the im~ 
portance of the case under their consi- 
deration. Nothing, he was aware, offended 
the abolitionists so much, as to assimilate 
the condition of the slaves in our West+ 
India colonies; either moral or physical, 
with that of any portion of the subjects 
of our own, or of any other country. 
Nevertheless, it was impossible not. to: 
remember, that the whip, so much decried, 
was used, and the use of it defended, both 
in our army and our navy ;.and, when the. 
propriety of its use became a subject of 
discussion, what was urged, in behalf of 
it, by respectable officers, of honour and: 
experience? The answer to any objec- 
tion was— We want very seldom te in- 
flict the punishment, but if you deprive 
us of the power to inflict it altogether, 
we cannot maintain discipline among the 
soldiers and sailors.” If, then, without 
the occasional application of this coercion, 
we could not deal with Englishmen, en-: 
lighted by education and bred up ia prin- 
ciples of order, how was it to be supposed 
that it could be dispensed with, in the cons 
trol of men so uneducated and so ignorant 
as were the negroes? He fully agreed: 
in the propriety, as well as the humanity, 
of suffering no punishment to take place, 
until some time subsequent to the offence 
committed, in order to prevent the possi= 
bility of mischief being done in sudden 
anger ; but he was by no means prepared 
to say, that the punishment of the whip. 
could be got rid of altogether. 

In standing, however, as he did, ops 
posed to the views of the party who might: 
be termed the friends of abolition, . he 
must say, that he thought any how rather: 
than favourably of the course which had 
been pursued by his majesty’s- ministers. - 
The conduct of the government, . and 
especially of the right hon. secretary who 
had opened the debate, was, in his opinion, 
open to all the objections which had been 
made to it by his hon. friends, the mem- 
bers for Bramber and Weymouth. -The 
conduct of his majesty’s government ap- 
peared to him alike deficient in. courage 
and in political eandour. He thought 
the suggestion.of the right hon. secretary: 
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perfectly good, as regarded the arrange- | 
ment to be adopted, say, at Trinidad. | 
It was doing a great deal, but not more 
than might be done consistently with | 
safety; and he hoped that it would lead | 
to the end’ which all gentlemen looked | 
forward to, though some were anxious to | 
arrive at it more speedily than others— 
namely, the eventual emancipation of the 
slaves in our colonies. But, we must not 
take up any Utopian view or system. 
We must take the world as we found it. 
We must deal with the colonies, not as 
if they were, or could be, what we might 
wish them; but as they were in their pre- 
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sent predicament ; and what.he objected 
to was, that we were not acting fairly or 
candidly by the West-India proprietors. 
We did not speak out. We told only part 
of our case. The fact was, that the de- 
mand of ‘the disuse of the whip, and the 
abolition of the sunday markets, was 
meant to operate only in the way of an 
entering-wedge. If government came 
forward plainly and said to the West-India 
proprietor, ‘‘ do these things,” or ‘ do 
such things, and with this we will be con- 
tent,” then the inhabitants of Jamaica must 
be imprudent not at once to assent to the 
proposal: but when it was plain, that an 
opposite course of policy was to be pur- 
sued, and that the fact of any concession 
having been obtained to-day, was only to 
be made an argument for demanding some 
further concession to-morrow, then he 
thought the inhabitant of Jamaica had a 
right to say to this country, “I will not 
yield a single inch of ground. I will not 
treat with you. I have a legislature of my 
own ; and on the power of that legislature 
I will rely. Youare stronger than I am; 
and, if you chuse to do an act of violence, 
I cannot help it; but, if you do overcome 
me, it shall be by violence alone. Your 
mode of dealing is not candid, and I will 
therefore have no treaty with you.” 

And again, it was worth while to ob- 
serve, that the West-India colonists had 
no fair play upon either side. There were 





gentlemen—and his hon. friends, the mem- 
bers for Bramber and Weymoath, were 
among the number—who were not satis- 
fied with the plan now proposed, but | 
wished for a still more rapid measure | 
towards emancipation ; but none of them 
stated in precise terms what measure it 
was that they wanted. The plan of the 
right hon. secretary differed:also from the 
pian proposed by Jord Bathurst: it pre- 
sented one more violent, and according 
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to which the children born after a certain 
period were to be free. If that proposi- 
tion should be carried into effect, the in- 
terests of the owners would be materially 
changed. They-would then possess only 
a life interest in the labour, and not the 
natural lives of their slaves; and the in- 
terest of the owner in the children would 
be totally-destroyed. Who, then, would: 
take care of them? Not the planters ; 
for they would possess no interest in them. 
The country must take on itself the bur- 
then of their protection and education, 
and would be necessitated to export a 
large number of wet and dry nurses. 

He was anxious that theplan of the right 
hon. secretary shouldbe pursued, wherever 
we had sufficient authority to enfarce it, 
and, where we had not, that it should be 
strongly recommended; and, in that case, 
he should not be surprised if the proposi- 
tion were to meet with general approba~ 
tion and adoption. What he mainly com- 
plained of was, that the House went on, 
session after session, discussing the ques- 
tion, without doing any thing which was 
calculated to set it definitively at rest. 
The only course for the government of 
this country to pursue was, to make such 
declaration as both blacks and whites: 
could equally understand; and then, and 
not till then, would there be some proba- 
bility of their living in amity with each 
other. The House would do well to re- 
member the immense value of our West- 
India islands; their natural connexion 
with America ; and the power which they 
gave their possessors over the commerce 
of this country, through the seas in which 
they lay. For himself, he was quite con- 
vinced, that if the colonies should ever 
be thrown into the hands of the blacks, 
they would, in fact, be thrown into the 
hands of America—of America, who 
would then cease to be the second mari- 
time power in the world! The conduct 
of that power he must consider as being 
very equivocal. While she was constantly 
calling upon us to do something for the 
amelioration of the slaves in our own co- 
lonies, she was greatly negligent of the 
condition of those-slaves, as they existed 
in her own territories. No step did she 
take for their benefit: no regulation did 


i she adopt for their improvement ; while 


she goaded us on to a measure which 
would, in all probability, have the effect 
of throwing the whole of the islands into 
the hands of the blacks. 

To conclude: If the naval and com- 
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mercial prosperity’ of this country de- 
pended, as much as he believed it to do, 
on the West-India colonies, he thought 
he was justified in earnestly beseeching 
the House to take no proceeding, except 
upon distinct and positive grounds. If it 
were capable of being shown to him, that 
those colonies could not be maintained 
without the abominations which were 
stated to exist in them, he should cer- 
tainly say, notwithstanding their immense 
value, “ Jet them be given up altogether.” 

But, he thought the House was bound to 
see clearly, that such was the fact, before 
they pledged themselves to any thing de- 
cisive on the subject, But, putting aside 
the question of compensation—which, if 
it came to the point, however, would be 
found of such an enormous amount as 
positively to frighten the country to look 
at—the House ought to feel, that it was 
dealing with no trifling interest. We had 
petitions enough on the table, and every 
one knew the efforts by which those peti- 
tions were procured ; and some of them 
certainly went so far as to hint at the ne- 
cessity of giving compensation. But, if 
once the amount that would be required 
was correctly understood—if once it was 
fairly explained to the people of this 
country, that they must go on bearing 
the weight of the malt tax, and the leather. 
tax, and the salt tax, and the window 
tax, for the purpose of paying a hundred 
and fifty millions sterling to the West- 
India proprietors, by way of compensa- 
tion money, he would venture to say, that 
the petitions on the table of the House 
would very sensibly diminish in number. 
It was his sincere conviction, that it was 
the duty of his majesty’s government not 
to dally and temporize with the question ; 
but to decide it once for all, and settle it 
_ forever. If there was dangex in the de- 
cision, they ought to meet it manfully, 
and look it boldly in the face. They 
ought to take a plain, manly, and decided 
course upon the question ; and confident 
he was, that if they adopted such a course, 
the House and the country would support 
them in it. 

. Mr. Secretary Peel said, that the hon. 
gentleman who had last spoken, had made 
a most severe charge against his majesty’s 
government, and indeed had broadly pro- 
nounced its condemnation in the begin- 
ning of his speech, in such a manner as 
might have produced a very powerful 
effect, if the hon. gentleman’s own ad- 
missions, as he went on, had.not afforded 
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a complete and successful refutation: of 
every tittle of it. Arguing only on that 
hon. member’s own admissions, and re- 
ferring, indeed, to his own propositions, 
the House wouldsee, that, whatever charge 
the hon. member might at first have 
brought against his majesty’s government, 
he had ultimately absolved it from any. 
This being the,case, it would be necessary 
for him only to detain the House very 
shortly on the question. The hon, gen- 
tleman, as it seemed to him, had admitted 
every thing that the government of this 
country could desire him to admit. The 
hon. gentleman began his speech by de- 
scribing the colonies as being in.a dreadful 
condition, as he alleged, in consequence of 
the discussions that had saken place in 
that House. He admitted that the power 
exercised in those colonies by the masters 
over the slaves was liable to great 
abuse. He spoke of the Anti-Slavery 
Society, sitting in London and sending out. 
missionaries whose conduct. endangered 
the property and the lives of the planters. 
And, under all these circumstances, the 
hon. gentleman seemed to think, that the 
government of this country ought to adopt 
some positive and distinct course. Some-; 
thing, he said, ought to be done, to settle 
the question for ever. But, the hon. gen- 
tleman should have gone further, and 
stated what that something was.  The- 
hon. gentleman admitted the dangers of 
despotism generally—he admitted . the: 
dangers of domestic despotism in. par- 
ticular— and he likewise admitted the ex- 
istence of a popular feeling on the subject, 
which placed the lives and the property of 
the colonists in danger. Under these cir- 
cumstances it avowedly was, that the go- 
vernment of this country was called upon 
to act. 

The hon. member for Taunton insisted, 
that there ought to be. ‘some under- 
standing.”? Now, it was a mighty easy 
thing to assert, that’ there ought to 
be some understanding ; but gentlemen: 
who. were so decided in their opinion 
ought to come forward and say, what that 
“understanding” ought tobe. There were: 
only three courses which the government 
of this country had to. pursue. It might 
decline all interference in the matter, and 
leave the planters, the negroes, .and the: 
Anti-Slavery Society, to fight: the battle. 
out between themselves., Would a reso= 
lution like that.be acceptable to the hon.- 
member for Taunton? ‘Was the goyern- 
ment not only to decline all interference, 
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but to set their faces, in toto, against al- 
feration andimprovement, and to abstain 
from preposing or recommending any 
thing? Would the hon. gentleman ap- 
prove of such a course? Why, probabil 

not: because the hon. gentleman admitted, 
that much alteration, and much gradual 
improvement of the condition of the slaves, 
wete desirable. The only question, 
then, was, how could that amelioration be 
effected ?. But, there was a third coarse 
which the government might pursue, upon 
the present question. It might resolve 
to legislate altogether for the colonies— 
to take the measures necessary entirely 
into their own hands ; making no distinc- 
tion between those colonies which had 
legislatures of their own, and those which 
were immediately under the centro] of 
this country. Would that course be ac- 
éeptable to the hon. member for Taunton? 
Why, again, probably not ; for a portion 
of his speech had been occupied in 
showing the folly of such a line of conduct. 
- Theonly remaining course, then, was that 
precise course which government. had 
pursued, and which the hon. member for 
Taunton had taken much pains and time 
to show was the very wisest that could pos- 
sibly have been pursued. In those colo- 
nies as to which the. crown had a distinet 
right of legislation, government had re- 
solved to commence an example, which it 
was hoped would soon be followed by 
those who had a right to legislate for them- 
selves’. When the hon. member for 
Taunton.accused his majesty’s govern- 
ment of want of manliness and resolu- 
tion, and of not having done any thing 
decisive, he would. ask the hon. gentle- 
man, from what other quarter any de- 
finitive or intelligent plan had originated ? 
The hon, member for Tauntoncomplained, 


that ministers did not state the whole of | 


their intentions upon the subject at once 
—that they did not demand:so much, or 
such‘thiegs, ‘and say, “this demand shall 
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negroes for further improvement, weré 
they to be obliged to stand. still in the 
good work, on account of the pledge they 
had given to the masters? The hon- 
member for Taunton must say yes, or his 
argument went fer nothing. From the 
speech of the hon. member for Taunton, 
in opposition to the course taken by go- 
vernment, he was warranted in declaring’ 
that course to be the only safe and prac- 
ticable one that could have been pursued. 

The hon. member for Bramber had 
likewise recommended, that a decisive line 
of conduct should be pursued by the go~ 
vernment ; but that decisive line he had 
not thought proper tq mark out. Surely, 
the hon. member would not advise a total 
disregard of the colonial legislatures! 
And yet it seemed so; for that hon. mem- 
ber had commenced his speech by ex- 
pressing his entire want of confidence in 
the conduct of the colonial legislatures. 
If that distrust were well-founded, the case 
of the negroes was, indeed, almost hope~ 
less ; for even if a statute should be passed 
in this country, how could that statute be 
carried into effect without their assistence? 
Suppose the parliament were to make 
regulation for the education of the slaves, 
what security could they have that. it: 
would be rendered beneficial? If penalties’ 
were to be imposed, who would levy 
them? Was it not far better, then, he 
would ask, for the sake of the slave himself, ' 
te conciliate than to estrange those au= 
thorities, without whose assistance it was 
impossible to do any thing important in 
his favour? If matiers really stood as the 
hon. member for Bramber represented’ 
themto stand, he would affirm, that it was 
impossible to enact laws in England, and 
rely upon their being obeyed by the co- 
lonial legislatures. And, if it was to be 
argued, that we ought, in that ease, to 
supersede such authorities, and to send out’ 
fresh officers and even troops, to carry our 


‘orders into execution, such a course he 


be the last.””. Why, surely, government | would fearlessly say—and few, ‘he believ- 
could give no‘such a pledge, because such | ed, would be found to contradict him—was: 
a pledge would be in direct opposition to likely to be any thing rather than beneficial 
all sound and reasonable policy... Surely, | to the slave population in the West Indies. 
upon second reflection, he could not re- | 
commend such a course. What! when of the proposition of his right hon. friend,: 
the government found that the alterations the secretary of state for foreign affairs ;: 
they had proposed were practicable—that founded as it was on intimate and perfect 


certain improvements had taken place— 
that the general condition of the negroes 


But such, happily, was no. the natare 


knowledge of all the circumstances of the‘ 
case, and urged as it had been with all that‘ 


was amchiorated—and when the hon. mem- | abilityand eloquence, which so peculiarly‘ 
ber admitted those: improvements, and | distinguished his right hon. friend! -That’ 


even acknowledged the capacity of the | 


| 


proposition was, as it-appeared to hims' 
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the true practical and beneficial one. It 
marked the animus with which the English 
government was proceeding: it proved 
their disposition, where there was no ques- 
tion as to the power of the Crown; and it 
imposed nothing on the colonies having 
legislatures of their own, while it offered 
them the benefit of an example and 
a warning. He earnestly implored the 
Houseto trust to the force of that example; 
satisfied as he was, that, as soon as the first 
moment of irritation should have subsided, 
the colonists, who were so closely con- 
nected with England in blood and in in- 
terest, and who felt justly proud at sharing 
generally in her laws and her institutions, 


would cheerfully adopt those measures 


which appeared the most effectual for the 
improvement and amelioration of the con- 
dition of their slave population. 


Dr. Lushington said, that his hope of | 


the active and cordial co-operation of the 
colonial legislatures was, he confessed, 
extremely small; and that, in this respect, 
the right hon. the secretary of state for 
foreign affairs seemed to entertain a 
directly opposite opinion from that which 
the right hon. gentleman had expressed 
last session, when the subject was brought 
under the consideration of the House. 
The right hon. gentleman had upon that 
occasion declared, that “we had a right 
to expect from the colonial legislatures, 
a full and fair co-operation. And,” 
added the right hon. gentleman “ being 
as much averse by habit, as I am at this 
moment precluded by duty, from 
mooting imaginary points, and looking to 
the solution of extreme, though not im- 
possible questions, I must add, that any 
resistance which might be manifested to 
the express and healed wishes of parlia- 
ment, any resistance, I mean, whichshould 
partake, not of reason, but of contumacy, 
would create a case (a case, however, 
which I sincerely trust will never occur) 
upon which his Majesty’s government 
would not hesitate to come down to 
parliament for counsel.” 

Now, what were the meetings, and thereso- 
lutions which had recently passed at those 
meetings, but contumacy, the most direct 
and positive? And yet the right hon.secre- 
tary had not come down to parliament to 
ask forits counsel and assistance, but to ex- 

ress his conviction, that the colonial legis- 
atures will, at no distant time, be con- 


. vinced of the reasonableness of the mea- 


sures recommended to their adoption, and 
will prepare themselves to act, by their 
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own power and discretion, consonantly to 
the wishes of the House, and assist in the 
amelioration of the condition of their 
slaves. 

It had been urged, and was made a 
main argument, by those who were hostile 
to the abolition of slavery, that the very 
discussion of the subject in England tend- 
ed to light up the flames of discord in the 
West-India islands, and that the insurrec- 
tion which had lately broken out in some 
of theislands, might be traced to the debates 
which had taken place on this subject, in 
the British House of Commons. He would 
deny, however, in the most positive terms, 
that, upon principle, discussion could have 
produced any such effects; and must 
ascribe the disorders which had occurred 
to causes of a very different description. 
To take, for instance, the case of Deme- 
rara. Had honourable members seen the 
last report which had been made by the re- 
gistrar of slaves for that settlement? Did 
the House know, that, since the previous 
report of that officer, the number of deaths 
among the negroes in Demerara had been 
5,200, while the number of births amount- 
ed only to 3,500; and yet the ‘number 
of slaves in that island had increased? If 
he were asked how that could be possible, 
he answered by declaring, that the number 
had been increased by importation, not- 
withstanding the late act. To that cause, 
and to the over-working and maltreating 
of the slaves, and to other causes equally 
striking, the recent disorders in Demerara 
were to be attributed ; increased probably 
by the circumstance, that the system of 
Dutch law, which was still in use in that’ 
island, was incomparably the’ most barbar- 
ous and arbitrary ; and that a door was 
effectually opened to fresh importations, 
by the permission which was granted to 
transfer slaves from the several islands to 
the continent. 

He really could not help expressing his 
conviction, that the speech which his hon. 
friend, the member for Taunton, had made 
last session, together with’ the speech 
which he had delivered on the present 
evening, had aod would prove infinitely 
more fatal to the case which his hon. 
friend espoused, than that of any of the 
opponents to the abolition of slavery. It 
was, he repeated, in the melancholy con- 


dition of the negroes, that we should alone 


look for the true causes of the recent 

insurrections, Upwards of seven hundred 

thousand of our fellow creatures were, 

pagoneally deprived of the main blessings 
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of marriage ; for, as matters at present 
stood, there was nothing to prevent husband 
and wife and child, from being separated, 
by sale, from one another. Added to 
this, the incompetency of slaves to give 
evidence in a court of justice, left that 
whole class of population in the West 
Indies entirely destitute of protection. 

He was aware how difficult a thing it 

_ was, to legislate effectually for these poor 

_ creatures. Good laws might be enacted for 
the purpose of benefitting their condition ; 
but, with a slave population, how were the 
means to be found, of executing them ? 

. And this very difficulty formed one of his 
main objections to the existence of a slave 
population at all. Even in this country, 
the moment a man was deprived of his 

_ freedom and put into confinement, under 
civil or criminal process, how very difficult 
it was to frame any laws sufficiently subtile 
to protect him from tyranny and oppres- 
sion. What, then, could be expected in 
the West Indies, where so large a portion 
of the population stood in the same con- 

‘dition, subject further to the feeling 

. against him on account of his colour ? 

ot only must it be difficult, if not almost 
impossible, ever to get evidence of an 

‘ offence committed against them; but, 
where was a jury to be found who would 

' give an impartial verdict—if he happened 
to bea white man—against the offender ? 

. He was sorry therefore to say, that the 

_ knowledge of this feeling, and the obvious 

- impossibility of eradicating it, prevented 
him from entertaining any sanguine 
expectation, while the population of 
the West Indies continued slaves, with 
respect to the success of any system of 
legislation, having for its object the 
amelioration of their condition. 

_ But, because the friends of abolition 
were unable to carry their utmost wishes 
into effect, did he thence’ infer that they 
were to remain idle, and do nothing ? 
Far from it. Something might, no doubt, 
be effected. He cordially approved of all 
the propositions of the right hon. the secre- 
tary of state for foreign affairs ; who, per- 
haps, would allow him to suggest another 

' benefit which might be extended to the 
negro, in addition to those which the right 

’ hon. anetetnry had that evening recom- 

. mended. Why should the onus of prov- 

. ing his freedom be put upon the black 
man, instead of the onus of proving that he 

‘ belonged to another being thrown on the 

“individual by whom he was claimed ? 
Unquestionably, there were two great 








classes of dangers attending this question, 
which it was most desirable to avoid: 
namely, the dangers of precipitation on the 
one side, and the dangers of procrastina- 
tionontheother. Thedifficulty was, topur- 
sue a prudent course betwen the two 
extremes. He was perfectly satisfied 
with the principles which the right hon. 
secretary had laid down, and confidently 
trusted that, neither by the right hon. 
gentleman himself, nor by the House 
of Commons (should that House adopt 
them), would those principles ever be 
abandoned ; for it would indeed be an 
everlasting disgrace on parliament, a 
scandalous outrage on the rights and 
comforts of 760,000 of our fellow creatures, 
and an indelible stain on the character of 
the right hon. gentleman and on his 
majesty’s government, if those principles, 
once sanctioned and recognized, should 
ever be surrendered. He trusted even, 
that something more might be done to 
accelerate the emancipation of the slaves ; 
for it was a necessary consequence of the 
argument which he had taken the liberty 
to state to the House, that emancipation, 
complete emancipation, was the only 
system to which we could look, as that 
which would put an end to their suffer- 
ings. If it were intended to keep the 
negro population quiet, it was absolutely 
necessary that a hope should be held out, 
that emancipation would take place; 
gradually, indeed, but certainly. 

He had a personal as well as a public 
interest in the present question; and, from 
his acquaintance with West-India affairs, 
he had had constant opportunities of as- 
certaining what the facts respecting it 
really were. It was not therefore the mere 
declaration of a visionary, when he remark- 
ed, that to this conclusion he had come, 
after the best consideration he had been able 
to bestow on the subject; namely, that it 
was decidedly the interest of the proprie- 
tors of plantations in the West Indies, to 
join heart and hand with his Majesty’s 
ministers, in the execution of their sugges- 
tions, with a view to effect a complete re- 
form in the existing ‘system, and to fit 
the negroes for the condition of free 
labourers as soon as possible ; when those 
proprietors would: be relieved from -all 
those apprehensions to which they were 
now so perpetually and so justly liable. 
He must also say that he sincerely wished 
that the West-India interest, and espe- 


| cially the colonial assemblies, would en- 


deavour to bring a little more temper and 
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moderation to the consideration of this 


important subject. He wished them not 
to delay doing what they ought, until 
the necessity for so doing was thrust upon 
them. He wished they would not con- 
tinue to inflame the negroes by speeches 
in those assemblies, tending to snatch 
away allhopefromthem, andto domore to 
excite insurrection, than had ever been 
done by speeches made in the British par- 
liament. He would confidently ask any 
hon. member, whatever his opinion upon 
the general question might be, whether 
he could for a moment believe it possible, 
that a speech made in the House of Com- 
mons, by his hon. friend the member for 
Bramber, or by hishon. friend the member 
for Weymouth, would have half the effect 
onthe negro population of the West Indies, 
or produce one half the ill-feeling and 
hot-blood, as the harangues of the mem- 
bers of the colonial assemblies? Was it 
pa that the speeches of those who 

old out rational liberty and happiness to 
the unfortunate slaves, should do as much 
to excite their discontent, as the speeches 
of those who were holding out to them the 
assurance of perpetual wretchedness and 
slavery? Of this he was quite satisfied, 
that the language which had gone forth 
from some of the members of the colonial 
assemblies in the West Indies, would, if 
it was to be continued, bring down in- 
evitable destruction on those assemblies. 
Let them not say, when the blow fell, 
that the mischief was owing to speeches 
which had been made in the English par- 
liament ! 

The hon. and Iearned gentleman then 
proceeded to speak of the proposed addi- 
tional Church Establishment in the West 
Indies. He approved of the system, and 
trusted that the individuals selected would 
consider it their especial duty to attend 
to the instruction of the negro population. 
He cautioned the members of his majesty’s 
government against entering into too 
strong bonds upon this subject, with the 
white inhabitants of the islands. With 
respect to the subject of Missionaries, he 
did not clearly understand the right hon. 
secretary for foreign affairs; and he 
hoped that the reply of the right hon. 
gentleman would place the matter beyond 
the reach of doubt. Were those mis- 
sionaries to be under the control of the 
Church establishment? He trusted they 
were to be considered as being under the 
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same control as the sects to which they 


belonged were in this country. He did 
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not expect that any exclusion of the 
missionaries, was to be attempted. God 
forbid that any thing of the sort should 
be in contemplation! Such a proceeding 
would be the height of injustice—the 
height of ingratitude—towards a body of 
men,,to whom he would say (in spite of 
the obloquy that had been cast on them) 
the country was under the deepest obliga- 
tions. The missionaries had worked harc, 
and alone in the field—Alone had they 
borne the burthen and heat of the day— 
They had exposed. themselves to all de- 
scriptions of hardships and privations— 
they had gone on struggling with the 
most adverse circumstances; and, if any 
ray of light had broken in upon the moral 
degradation of the poor negroes, to the 
missionaries was the praise due for the 
unspeakable benefit. Their time, their 
labour, their health, their prospects of 
worldly happiness, they had cheerfully 
sacrificed, for the sake of achieving the 
good work. To them was the praise of 
the legislature and of the country due. 
He cared not whetlier they were Metho- 
dists, or Baptists, or Anabaptists, or Pres- 
byterians, or. by which of the numerous 
names distinguishing the religious sects of 
the country, they were called.. It was 
enough for him that they were Christians, ° 
and that they had nobly and fearlessly 
discharged their duty towards their fellow 
creatures. The time would speedily come, 
when it would be the duty of parliament 
to take into its serious consideration the 
charges, which, with or without founda- 
tion, had been brought against them. He 
would not, by a single expression, antici- 
pate the merits of the question, which 
would then undergo discussion: but this 
he would say, with respect to the island 
of Barbadoes, that if faults they had com- 
mitted, those faults, whatever they were, 
had been greatly exceeded by the conduct 
of the white population in the same Island. 
In conclusion, he hoped to see the 
various and manifold evils which had been 
predicted on both sides of the House, 
counteracted, by the right hon. secretary 
coming forward and holding out some 
hope to the slave, that the day was not 
far distant, when the negroes would be 
enabled to put forth their claim to a par- 
ticipation in the blessings of a free and 
rational government. For, if any thing 
could materially tend to preserve the 
peace of our colonial possessions, to as- 
suage the heat and to allay the irritation - 
which was now said to exist upon this sub- 
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ject, it would be some assurance from the 
government at home, delivered by the 
right hon. secretary, that the slave might 
live on, in the sure and certain hope, that 
his fetters, before long, will be broken in 
pieces. With pain had he observed, that 
several gentlemen who had spoken on the 
other side of the question, were anxious 
to extort.from the right hon. secretary, 
some decided expression, as to the ulti- 
mate intention of his majesty’s govern- 
ment. They would fain say, “ We will 
allow you to go thus far; but will you 
promise to go no further? Why cannot 
you be content with a moderate experi- 
ment? See first what can be done in the 
king’s colonies; and trust to the good 
sense of the colonial assemblies to follow 
the example you intend to set them.” He 
hoped the right hon. gentleman would 
make no such concession. For, wherever 
the government of this country should 
undertake to stop, there would the colonial 
assemblies fix their limits. From that 
moment, the door of amelioration would 
be closed for ever; and that which he and 
the country at large most of all deprecated 
would be established in the colonies— 
namely, permanent and inextinguishable 
slavery. ; 

Mr. Watson Taylor said, that he felt 
himself bound, in candour, to commence 
his observations by stating, that in the 
way of property, he was deeply inter- 
ested in the result of the present discus- 
sion. Not that, on that account, he was 
at all inclined to take a limited and partial 
view of the subject, but that he felt that 
he owed great and awful obligations to 
the negroes themselves, who were more 
immediately interested in it than he him- 
self was. Under. these feelings it was, 
that he had always acted, in the manage- 
ment and protection of the negroes living 
upon his own estates. If it were worth 
the while to trouble the House with the 
details, he couldjproduce them, and prove 
by unquestionable documents, that in 
every one of the numerous orders which 
he had sent out to the West Indies, he had 
expressed a constant care and anxiety for 
the comfortable condition of the negroes, 
whether in age or youth, whether in sick- 
ness or health, with respect to their diet, 
their lodging, their clothing, and the me- 
dicines requisite forthem. . 

He should probably subject himself to 
the charge of exaggeration, were he to 
state some instances of the disposition 














in these respects. He would therefore 
content himself with stating, that he had 
laid out—and he was speaking of the last 
eight years—one hundred and forty thou- 
sand pounds—nearly 17,000/. a year— 
upon the negroes on his estates. He 
could, therefore, safely and conscienti- 
ously say, that he was without those feel- 
ings of a mere proprietor of slaves, which 
were apt to be charged to the account of 
those who were circumstanced as he was. 
He was ready to admit the nature of that 
property which had devolved upon him. 
It was not his fault that he had succeeded 
to it. He might have as much repug- 
nance to it, in the abstract, as any other 
gentleman could possibly have. But he 
did claim this much credit for himself, that 
he had done all that he could by possibility 
contrive, for the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the negroes; and that no other 
consideration of equal weight, with regard 
to the management of his property, had 
pressed upon his mind, during the last 
ten years. He had, in one instance, re- 
moved the houses of a band of negroes 
from the sea coast to a considerable dis- 
tance inland, because of some great in- 
conveniences which were to be dreaded 
from their former situation, not onl 
with regard ,to their health but their 
morals. 

On coming down to the House that 
evening, he did own that he had consider- 
able fears as to. the course about to be 
taken by his majesty’s government. He 
should have felt the greatest difficulty and 
distress of mind at finding himself under 
the necessity of differing in senti- 
ment with his right hon friend ; but, how- 
ever painful ‘such a difference might have 
been, he must have done so, had not the 
course pursued by his right hon. friend 
been remarkable for its temperance and 
its moderation, and, as it appeared tohim, 
well calculated for the benefit of the colo- 
nies. The propositions of his right hon. 
friend should have, therefore, his hearty 
support. He concurred in the large and 
liberal views which had been taken by his 
majesty’s government. He would_not 
say that they had acted unjustly. 
He knew that they were incapable of 
so acting. He thought certainly, that a 
nation, for whose benefit and advantage, 
and under whose laws, the great mass of 
this property had been called into exis- 
tence, were the responsible authors of the 
system; and, if it considered itself called 
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ally’ bringing about ite abrogation, that 
nation would not think of doing so, with- 


out ample indemnification for the sacri- 


fice of property necessarily made by indi- 
viduals for a national object. He did not 
speak from motives of selfish interest. 
There must always be great difficulty in 
the treatment of subjects which depended 
upon great principles. The object now 
aimed at was unquestionably good in it- 
self; but the attainment of it could not 
justify the application of improper and op- 
pressive means. 

He did not know that any charge could 
be made against the inhabitants of the 
colonies, upon the general question. He, 
for one, was prepared to support any mea- 
sures of rational, safe, and just policy, 
which could be proposed, for the amelio- 
ration of the moral, religious, and social 
condition of the blacks. He would not 
dwell upon the comparative necessity of 
the case. Still less would he detain the 
House with any pictures of that happiness, 
cheerfulness, health, and contentment, 
which he could faithfully aver to be dis- 
played in the condition of some of the 
property in the islands—a condition of 
cheerfulness, health, contentment, and 
comfort, which was not, perhaps, so fre- 
quently to be seen elsewhere. But, as 
to the charges which had been made 
against the Jamaica assembly, some allow- 
ance should be made. The House ought 
to consider, that they were placed in a 
situation of much difficulty. ‘The resident 
proprietors stood in very different circum- 
stances, from those gentry who resided in 
England. There, they were called upon 
to do the duty of stewards and protectors 
to the property of those who were ena- 
bled to discuss the question at their ease 
in Great Britain. 


Slave Population in the West Indies. 
— of Jamaica, assured that the 


Here, the proprietors | 


were safe from every thing but the loss of | 


their property; there, they were surround- 
ed with other and more featful dangers. 
They ought, therefore, to be excused 
for any hastiness, or any warmth of ex- 
pression, uttered while they were trem- 
blingly alive to those dangers. The 
House of Assembly contained in it many 
men of high legal attainments, of sound 
discrimination, and excellent judgment— 
men who would duly appreciate the tem- 
per and the moderation of government— 
who would gladly adopt, and induce others 
to follow, theexample abouttobeset. And 
sure he was, that the House and the go- 
vernment might leave the question safely 


ta the good sense and discretion of the. 
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membefs of that body would’ give their 
full aid and assistance to the fulfilment of 
the views and wishes of the legislature of 
this country. 

Mr. Manning said':—Mr. Speaker ; 
this question has been recommended: by 
his Majesty’s Speech at the opening’ of 
this session, to be treated with great tem- 
per and mature consideration—a recom-= 
mendation highly desirable, as no ques- 
tion has been agitated for some time, within 
these walls, of greater interest to the na- 
tion at large. I am much gratified in ob- 
serving, that this récommendation has 
been carefully attended to-by the member 
for Seaford, who spoke on the part of the 
colonies; but whether it has been‘ equally 
observed by the hon. gentleman opposite, 
the member for Weymouth, I shall leave 
to the House to judge. 

It is.painful, Sir, to those petsons who’ 
are connected with the colonies, to hear 
upon all occasions, the charges which are’ 
made against the West-India planters for 
ill treatment of their negroeés—made, as I’ 
contend, without foundation. Iam unvwil-' 
ling to desire the House to-rély upon my 
own statement ; for although, many years’ 
ago, I passed about eight months'in the 

indward islands, and had frequent oppor- 
tunities of observing the degree of eom- 
fort enjoyed by the great majority of the’ 
black population—I would rather refer 
the House to the evidence of others, in 
more recent times ; and, for this purpose, 
I would ask leave of the House to state, 
vety shortly; from the Report of the 
Council of Barbadoes, published the Ist 
of January of the present year, the evi- 
dence taken on oath of sir Edmund 
Williams, lieut.-col. Popham, lieut.-col. 
Berkeley and others, wholly unconnected 
with the colonies, but whose professional 
avocations have led them to that island— 
all concurring in testimony of the hu: 
manity, the kindness, and the care of the’ 
planters towards their slaves, in health, 
sickness, and old age. 

The following is the evidence of 
lieutenant-colone! Popham, and the depo- 
sitions of the other officers ‘are’ strongly’ 
confirmatory of the facts therein statéd : 

« Examinant saith; that heis a lieu-' 
tenant-colonel in the army, and deputy~ 
quarter-master-general; that he has been’ 
resident in the island of Barbadoes up- 
wards of seven years; that during’ sacl 
residence he has had several opportuni-’ 
ties, and that he has -reason to: suppose,’ 
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from his own observation, that the slaves 
are generally well treated :—He thittks, that 
a cruel owner of slaves would be held in 
the same abhorrence here, as he would in 
England.—He verily believes, from per- 
sonal observation on the estates he has 
visited, from riding through and passing 
many others, having been in every parish, 
that the slaves are a contented and happy 
people, generally speaking ; that they ap- 
pear cheerful in the performance of their 
work, and that he does not recollect wit- 
nessing any severity practised upon them 
in the field; that they appear to him 
clothed in general, and in many instances 
well so; that the greater proportion of the 
houses of these people appear comfortable, 
having the advantages of poultry, pigs, 
and goats, in many instances fruit trees 
and a little garden; and that the markets 
held by them on Sunday, clearly demon- 
strate, that they enjoy the benefit arising 
from the produce and sale thereof; that 
he has every reason to believe, from fre- 
quently seeing medical men riding through 
the estates, and from inquiries made upon 
the subject, that they are visited weekly, 
and oftener if required in particular cases, 
by a practitioner, who is paid annually fur 
his attendance ; that very great attention 
is paid to the rearing of children, and 
that the old and infirm receive the kind- 
est attention, as is fully proved by the 
very few blacks who are beggars, whereas 
the white population exhibit frequent 
instances; thus proving, that the slaves 
in this colony are much better off, than 
the lower class in England, having no 
care or thought for to-morrow, feeling 
confident that all their necessary wants and 
comforts will be provided for.” 

Such was the evidence of lieutenant 
colonel Popham, and the depositions of 
the other officers to whom I have alluded 
are equally satisfactory, as to the com- 
fortable condition of the slave population | 
of the West Indies. When, therefore, 
charges of an opposite nature are 80 
repeatedly made in this House, can we 
be surprised, that well-educated men, 
and of honourable principles, should be 
desirous of repelling those attacks, in | 
rather strong language, both in the colo- 
nial assemblies, and in their representa- 
tions to government? We must allow 
something for the feelings and the pre- 
judices of persons at that distance, and 
thus circumstanced. But, Sir, I, must 








contend, that notwithstanding all the pro- 
vocation to which I have alluded, con- 
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siderable progress has been made, and is 
daily making, in the colonies, to comply 
with the desireexpressed by this House and 
by the country, in the gradual amelioration 
of the negro population. I hold in my 
hand an act passed so late as the 23rd_ of 
December last, in the island of Grenada, 
giving to the free coloured, and free black 
inhabitants, in that island, the right of 
voting for members of the assembly, and 
also the privilege of giving evidence in 
all cases whatever. 

My hon. friend, the member for Bram- 
ber, tells us we are on the brink of a pre- 
cipice. Indeed, Sir, I believe we are in 
the situation he describes; and it would be. 
a waste of time, under present circum- 
stances, to stop to inquire by what means. 
we have been led to this awful state. The: 
commerce, the revenue, the manufactures 
of the country—its maritime strength, 
are all at issue on this question. But, be- 
fore gentlemen, by their injudicious inter- 
ference, had brought us into that situa- 
tion, they were bound to shew us in 
what part of the globe productive indus- 
try has followed upon sudden and un- 
prepared abolition of slavery. Can it be 
found in St. Domingo ?—in Colombia ?, 
—in the United States of America?—or, , 
under their own management, in Sierra. 
Leone? 

Sir, in St. Domingo, that once flourish- 
ing colony, producing to France several | 
millions of revenue; employment for 6 or 
700 sail of ships of 500 tons burthen ; 
exporting from 150,000 to 200,000 hogs- 
heads of sugar,—we find, by the latest 
information, that it does not now export 
above 3 or 400 hogsheads, and that it 
has even received from the Danish island 
of St. Croix sugar in exchange for coffee. 
It will also be found in president Boyer’s 
proclamation of 20th. of March 1823,. 


| having for its object the regulation of the 


intercourse with the other West-India 


| colonies cultivated by slaves, that sugar, 


syrup, &c. are smuggled into the French. 
part of the colony: aclear evidence, that, 
after twenty years of their.independence, | 
their own production of sugar had mate-. 
rially . diminished, and that the fertile. 
soil of St. Domingo, with free labour, did, 
not now raise sugar in some parts of it 
equal to the inland consumption. 

Let it be observed also, with respect 
to this colony, that, so completely has it 
become a black republic, that no white 
man is.tolerated in the character of a. 
proprietor. 1 find, in the 30th article of, 
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‘the ‘revised constitution of Hayti, dated 
‘2nd June 1816, the following provision— 
‘* Aucun blanc quelle que soit sa nation, 
‘ne pourra mettre Jes pieds sur ce territoire, 


a titre de maitre ou de proprietaire.”” 
Let us take care, Sir, that these gentlemen, 
who have neither local knowledge nor ex- 


‘perience, do not drive us into the same 
situation ! 


If we look to the United States’ of 
America, we find that, so far from the 
free blacks in that country being remark- 
able for their habits of industry, one 
third of the prisoners in their gaols are of 
that class of persons. In Connecticut, 
out of 7,000 free blacks at the end of the 
last year, one third of the prisoners in 


‘the gaol were free blacks, though .their 
‘numbers were only as one to 33, comm- 
‘pared with the whole population. The 


prisons of New York shew a similar re- 


‘sult. And it is a remarkable fact, that 


whilst the hon. gentleman opposite is so 
sanguine in his expectations of the happy 


-results of free labour, there are in Ame- 


rica several societies established, for the 
express purpose of getting rid of the free 
blacks in the several states, and sending 


‘them back to Africa. America is fre- | 
Scape alluded to as a country where 
t 


e negroes are better treated than else- 
where ; yet my hon. friend, the member 


‘for Taunton, who has ample means of 


information in all that regards that coun- 
try, tells us, that this is not the case; 


‘and certainly we may conclude, from the 


fact of those societies being formed for 
sending the free negroes away, that they 


‘are no very valuable part of the popu- 


lation. A country which itself encourages 
other people to emigrate to its own 
shores, employed in sending away 


‘those blacks who fill their prisons, is a 
‘practical illustration of the danger’ of 


theoretical principles, when applied to 


‘the alteration which is suggested in the 
‘ Civil state of the negroes. 
Let it not be forgotten either, that by. 


the injudicious interference in the last 


- session, we have been compelled to add, 


as' appears from the acknowledgment of 
the noble secretary at war, six regiments 


“to our military establishment, in conse- 
- quence of the agitated state of the colo- 
‘nies ; and that that interference has given 


occasion to the militia being called out in 


many of the West-India Islands; by which 
‘ the expenditure of this country, and the 
- burthen of the colonies, have been mate- 
-rially increased, 
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Let it not, however, be supposed, after 
this statement, that I feel the least desire 
to throw any obstacles in the way of those 
measures which his majesty’s ministers, 
and this House, after a full and cautious 
consideration, may think right to recom. 
mend, for the gradual amelioration of the 
condition of. the slaves in the: British 
West-India colonies. On the contrary, 
I take this occasion to declare, that, 
having two estates in Trinidad, the island 
in which the experiment under the order 
in council is first to be made, I shall, with- 
out hesitation and without delay, urge 
upon those entrusted with the manage- 
ment of my property, their serious atten- 
tion to, and compliance with, as far as 
may be practicable, the regulations sug 
gested in that document—relying at the 
same time, on my own part, and on be- 
half of the other planters in Trinidad, 
that, if the course of these measures 
should be, as I devoutly hope it may not, 
productive of. any serious injury, full and 
liberal compensation will be made by the 
state ; and for which I think some distinct 
pledge should be given. by his majesty’s 
ministers. 

What I wish chiefly to guard against, is 
the further interference of over-zealous 
persons, who, by their indiscreet mea- 
sures, have already retarded that gradual 
improvement in. the condition of the 
slaves, which in the last: twenty. years has 
been progressively going on in all the 
islands. Their admission to those civil 
rights now contemplated for them, can 
only be safely administered under the be- 
nign influence of religion, accompanied 
by education. I beg pardon of the House, 
for having so long intruded on their atten- 
tion; but I could not reconcile it to my 
sense of duty to remain silent, on a ques- 
tion involving some of: the most important 
interests of the state, and affecting the 
lives and property of some of my nearest 
friends in the colonies, as well as the fu- 
ture welfare of my own family. 

' Mr. Evans said, he sincerely believed 
that, generally speaking, the planters 
were extremely kind and liberal, but it 
appeared to him that it was one of the 
most lamentable parts of the slavery of the 
West Indies, that it was almost beyond 
the power of any owner of a plantation to 
give permanent:alleviation to the. condi- 
tion of his slaves.. He also. thought, that 
the argument:of. the hon. member for 
Taunton,’ that; a negro slave was in @ 
more comfortable. condition than the 
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‘labourers in Europe, was a most unfortu-' 
nate one; because it was accompanied 
with an admission, that the negroes were 
.in the lowest state of moral degradation. 
Above. all, there was one defect in the 
argument on that side, which could not 
be got over. In the present state of 
tthe laws in the colonies, .where, he 
would ask, was the. negro to obtain legal 
redress, in case of oppression? There 
«was no evidence of any such thing, even 
‘in possibility. The provisions which did 
exist upon the subject, left him the 
power of complaining of ill usage to a 
‘magistrate ; but, it also left to the magis- 
‘trate, the power of punishing the com- 
-plainant at discretion, in case he failed 
-to ‘make good his charge. Let the 
‘House apply that rule to our free popu- 
ation at home. What poor man would 
ever complain to a magistrate, if he 
were in any danger of punishment? 
With regard to the condition of the 
slaves in our West-India colonies, he 
thought that, as the population tables of 
the southern Isles of America shewed a 
greater annual increase in the numbers 
of their slaves, than we had in our 
settlements, we were justified in infer- 
ring, that those slaves were better treat- 
ed than our own. . With regard to the pro- 
-positions now brought forward by the 
right. hon, secretary of. state, he only 
regretted, that they were not of wider 
extent. 

Mr. Blair said ;~-The hon. and learned 
gentleman opposite (Dr. Lushington) hav- 
ing in his speech alluded to the colony 
of Demerara, with which I am connect- 
ed, I trust I shall be excused if I trou- 
ble the House with a few words. The 
hon. and learned gentleman says, that the 
late revolt in Demerara is not to be 
imputed to certaia proceedings of last 
session in this place, but. to the slaves 
having been overworked and maltreated ; 
and in support of this allegation, he refers 
to the registration returns, which ex-. 
hibit a larger number of deaths than of 
births. Sir, I am rather inclined to 
refer this mortality to an epidemic which 
prevailed in that colony last spring, and 
which was extremely fatal, and I deny 
that the negroes there are in any respect 
harshly used. On the contrary, I main- 
tain,: that they are as mildly and as 
humanely managed in Demerara, as in the 
Islands, or as is compatible with a state 


‘of slavery and ‘pressure; the hon. and 
learned .gentleman has been studying 
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Stedman, Dr. ,Pinkard, or some other . 


works descriptive of that part of ’ the 
world in former times.—-Sir, there-can be 
no doubt that the revolt in Demerara is 
to be attributed: to the debates which 
took place in this House last year, and to 
the notice preceding them. To the 


agency of an individual in the colony, 


1 know a good deal has also been as- 
cribed; but to that I will not at present 
refer, as it will by and by come more 
regularly before us. At all events, it 
cannot be said that the mischief arose out 
of inflammatory harangues at parochial 
meetings, as we have been told by the 
hon. member for Bramber often occurs in 
Jamaica. There was no meeting or: de- 
bating in Demerara; but the annuncia- 
tion of what had been done in this 
House, was the signal for the explosion. 
—Sir, I will not enter on the general sub- 
ject, as there are so many around me 
more competent to do so; _ but while 
I am on my legs, I will for a moment 
notice an argument, just used by the hon. 
member for East Retford, and to which 
a great deal of importance is attached 
within and without these walls; namely, 
that because the population tables of 
the southern States of America shew a 
greater annual increase in the number 
of their slaves, than we have in our 
settlements, we are therefore to infer, 
that they are better treated. Allow me 
just to remark, that I think a portion 
of this increase, on-which the hon. mem- 
ber’s argument is founded, may arise out 
of the transfer of slaves. from the more 
northern to the southern: States, which 
we know is constantly going on.—Sir, 
before I sit down I beg leave to unite 
with my hon. friend behind me (Mr. 
Manning) in returning thanks to the 
hon.’ member for Taunton for his able 
speech this night; and I cannot help 
thinking, though it may be difficult to 
reduce his recommendation to practice, 
that ministers should throw more deci- 
sion into their measures, and let wus 
know how far they mean to go. I con- 
ceive that unless a line be drawn, and 
unless we are told where concession is 
to stop, the negroes will never enjoy 
quiet, nor the planters that undis- 
turbed possession of their property, to 
which they are by law entitled. 

Sir G. H. Rose said:—I entirely concur, 
Sir, with those who conceive, that the 
cure for West-India evils is to be sought 
for, and is attainable, far more by moral 
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than by legislative nieasures. The per- 
suasion which I entertained to that effect 
last year, has been powerfully fortified by 
all that has happened since ; and I look 
for the termination of those evils, not in 
the abolition but in the extinction of sla- 
very, to be produced by co-operating feel- 
ings and circumstances, both on the part 

the master, and of the slave; so that it 
shall be a natural result arising from, and 
eoncordant with, their mutual interests. 
Iam also convinced that religious instruc- 
tion, and that alone, will produce this de- 
sirable result. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance to consider the actual state of chiris- 
tianity amongst the West-India slaves, in 
order that we may judge, whether we are 
tending towards this goal—whether ex- 

ience justifies the hope, that we may 
reach it. And here I may observe, that, 
whereas the number of slaves, which I 
stated last year, not baptized merely, but 
christians attending divine worship more 
or less regularly, and with visible benefit 
to their morals, to amount to 100,000 
out of 730,000, has been strenuously im- 
pugned as excessive, I can only take blame 
to myself, if any, for having, as I have 
now reason to believe, understated that 
amount, According to the latest reports 
of the Wesleyan missions, there are 25,33] 
members of their societies in the British 
West Indies; and in their recent important 
official statement respecting those missions, 
it is said, that at least nineteen out of 
twenty of these members are slaves ; this 
gives at least 24,064 of that last class. The 
Wesleyans calculate, that there are at least 
twice as many more who attend, more or 
less closely, their worship, and are more 
or less benefitted by it. These two clas- 
ses therefore are to be taken at 72,192. 
We are then to take the number of the 
ehildren of the christian slaves, who of 
course are to be reckoned into the chris- 
tian population. I find no ground for this 
calculation but in the Barbadoes slave 
census of 1817, where of. 77,275 slaves, 
22,989, or above two-sevenths, were of an 
age not exceeding ten years. I might in- 
sist.on a scale including older children, and 
therefore giving a larger number; but by 
merely taking this, there are 20,606 of 
them to be added to the 72,192 adults, 
givingin all 92,798. If many of the twelve 
or thirteen hundred children in the schools 
ef the church missionary society should 
prove to be those of Wesleyan slaves, on 
the other hand, many children of heathen 
_ ” —— by the Wesleyans; so 
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that the number above given of 92,798, if 
reduced to 92,000, may be safely taken. 
1 took the number of Moravian slaves, at 
16,000, and I do so now, having no means 
of knowing how many there are who profit 
by the worship of the United Brethren 
without being members of their eommuni- 
ty; and I took at4,000, the christian slaves 
of other persuasions, whether of thechurch, 
or instructed by other missionary societies ; 
and in so doing, I have now reason to 
believe, that I am much within the mark, 
and may very safely substitute 112,000 
for the 100,000, which I computed in the 
last session to be the number of christian 
West-India slaves. 

In making this vindication of my former 
statement nothing can be further from my 
thoughts than to maintain, that we are 
now to rest on our oars, and depend upon 
our vessel gliding surely and swiftly into 
port. We have done very little of our- 
selves, and much prejudice is to be over- 
come, and great exertions are to be made, 
and there remains a fearful mass of moral 
and civil, and, circumstanced as those 
colonies are,-of political evil,to be broken 
down, and dispersed; and to this momen- 
tous object the attention of the legislature 
should be especially, and pre-eminently 
turned. What may be done is best testi- 
fied by what has been done; and here it is 
material to consult the official report of 
the Wesleyan missionary suciety for 1823, 
published in 1824, coupling with it a state~ 


‘ment also lately made in print by that 


society, that ‘*no heathens have received 
the Gospel so readily as the West-Indian 
negroes.” Thereport for 18283, after repre~ 
senting in glowing colours the deplorable 
moral state of the heathen slaves, adds, 
when speaking of the converted slaves, 
that ‘¢ vices once thought invincible, and 
especially polygamy, have given place to 
the moralising influence of religion, so 
that the mission can exhibit societies in 
some places of between two and three 
thousand negroes living in the same neigh- 
bourhood, from which this evil has beer 
completely banished, and where the be- 
nefits of the institution of marriage have 
a themselves in well-ordered, and 
peaceful families, most eminently demon- 
strating the connexion of religion with 
personal morals, social felicity, and the 
good order of society.” —~Now, wherechris- 
tianity and its consequences have thus 
taken root, and even put forth fruits, and 
where the religion offered to the slave is 
that a his master, there cannot be a ra~ 
4 
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tional doubt of its gaining complete pos- 
session of the soil, and with no tardy pro- 
gress, if it is duly fostered by those hands 
wliich, as much in prudence as in duty, 
should exert themselves to aid its efforts. 

If it be asked, how christianity is to ex- 
tinguish slavery, the answer is, that its 
invariable and irresistible tendency to pro- 
duce that effect, wherever it exists pure 
and: animated, operates in various ways. 
It is the absence of marriage alone which 
has kept the number of the West-Indian 
slaves, to say the most, stationary. This 
cause alone explains this fact fully; and 
none other will. On the Isle Rhonde, one 
of the Grenadilla Islands, in 1790, there 
were 150 slaves; christianity, and its hand- 
maid marriage, were introduced amongst 
them; and, in December 1821, they were 
in number 284 by mere multiplication of 
the aoe population, and have therefore 
probably by this time doubled the 150 ex- 
isting in 1790. Itis palpable, when num- 
bers increase thus, whilst the sugar mar- 
ket, and consequently the extension of 
cultivation, cannot, how much the value 
of slaves will diminish, and to how much 
lower a price manumissien must fall; and 
that we may know, that the industry will 
exist, which will acquire money, and that 
there will be the frugality, which will 
cause it to accumulate, it should be obser- 
ved, that the Wesleyans state, that the 
christian slaves always acquire a little pro- 
perty. Be it further observed, that the 
christians, in the settlements of liberated 
negroes at Sierra Leone, who were utter 
barbarians but a very few years since, 
not only maintain themselves in comfort, 
but export surplus produce. ‘here will 
then be free labour to be hired; and no one 
can doubt of its superior cheapness, or 
that the proprietor will prefer a mode of 
cultivation, which will deliver him from 
all the uncertainties, the apprehensions, 
and the various responsibilities, attending 
its present shape. 

Christianity will put an end to that dis- 
graceful state of concubinage with the 
whites, in which so many of the brown 
women live. It begins to produce this ef- 
fect. Marriage must take its place; and 
thence new beneficial relations, and feel- 
ings between the two races will arise, all 
tending to hasten the extinction of slavery. 
When the slave shall present in his con- 
duct a living picture of the moral effects of 
the Gospel, the objections to receiving his 
oath must disappear. His master will, in 
évery respect, view him in a light wholly 
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different from that, in which he has beheld: 
the thoughtless, ignorant, barbarous, sen-- 
sual negro: and the interests of both, and. 
their feelings, will naturally tend to a state: 
of things unattainable by ‘mere political: 
enactments. It is but justice to the West- 
India proprietors to say, upon the autho-’ 
rity of a document, respecting which it. 
should be observed, that the impartiality 
with which it is written, and the extent of 
means of obtaining full and correct infor~ 
mation, are unimpeachable—the Wesleyan 
report already referred tomthat there is 
amongst many of them “ an increasing 
concern for the religious welfare of the 
negroes ;’’ and that ‘‘not a cold permission 
as formerly, has of late been given by 
many proprietors to allow the missionaries 
to visit their estates, but the good offices: 
of missionaries have been solicited, and 
that not only on the ground of the interest 
which every proprietor must have in the: 
improved moral condition of his people,. 
but, in some instances, from a conscien-: 
tious regard to duty, and a pious concern: 
for their moral, and eternal happiness.” 

Mr. William Smith said :—Sir, I do not 
mean at this hour to enter into a general 
discussion of the propositions immediately 
before the House ; but I must acknow- 
ledge, that I, among others, am much dis- 
appointed at finding that what we regarded. 
as the pledge given last year, has not been 
more completely redeemed: nor can L 
imagine a situation of affairs in which it 
would have been more justifiable for his. 
majesty’s ministers to have “applied to 
parliament for counsel,” than under the 
conduct pursued, and the language held in: 
several of the colonies—fearing as I do, 
that, if now foregone, that step will event- 
ually be found necessary, and perhaps in 
circumstances of greater difficulty ; unless 
indeed (which I am in the last degree un- 
willing to suppose ), the purpose of govern- 
ment be shaken as to the grand object to 
which it stands engaged. 

Sir, we, the enemies of the slave trade 
and of slavery, are accused of bringing 
forward, on every occasion, stories of enor- 
mous cruelties, as of frequent occurrence, 
which, it is contended, have been so sel- 
dom committed, that even those who build. 
their arguments upon them are obliged 
perpetually to have recourse to the repeti- 
tion of the same statements. If, indeed, 
we were desirous of dwelling on these to- 
pics, it would not be difficult to find a 
very sufficient number of instances without 
ever repeating the same tale; but I, for 
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one, do not mean to rest the case in the 
slightest degree, onthese tales. My strong 
ground jis, that whenever and wherever 
man holds his fellow man as a slave, as 
property, as a disposable chattel, the un- 
controlled passions of human nature will 
inevitably break out. in frequent acts of 
vivlence, and that such do and must con- 
tinually occur, without the possibility of 
subjecting them to the animadversion of 
law, or even to public notice. And that 
of which we always have complained most, 
is, that when enormous abuses of this kind 
have been detected, the local authorities, 
though representatives of his majesty, 
have often found the greatest difficulty in 
bringing the parties to justice. In that 
most atrocious case of Hodge of Tortola, 
governor Elliott wrote word, that he was 
actually obliged to draw out the militia of 
the Island, in order to prevent a rescue, 
and secure the execution of a man who 
deserved a theusand deaths. Here, in the 
recent dreadful affair of Thurtell, the only 
fear was, whether public indignation would 
allow the criminal a fair trial, there, 
whether, after trial and conviction, Hodge 
would not -be rescued. In anotiier case 
which happened to fall under my own 
more particular observation, they were 
actually obliged to remit a portion of the 
established punishment, because the resi- 
dent planters ef the colony were full of 
murmurs, that.a manager should be punish- 
ed for an offence, for which in this country 
scarcely any punishment would have been 
thought too severe. 

It is said, that the slaves are at this time, 
in a state of great ease and comfort; I con- 
fess, Sir, I have considerable doubts 
on this head. I have no doubt of 
their situation being somewhat improv- 
ed; the rigid scrutiny which these mat- 
ters have undergone in this country 
during many years has let in light, and 
some of the most crying grievances must 
have been diminished; but I am old 
enough to recollect, that when we began 
the investigation of this subject above 
thirty years ago, most of-the admirals and 
captains of the Navy, whose connexions 
ahdacquaintance led them to see the fairest 
side of things, then represented the state of 
the slaves to be as happy, comfortable, and 
desirable, as it is described to be at present. 
When abuses and evils are mentioned as 
now practised, it is said, «* You are stating 
things as they were twenty or thirty years 
ago,” When I look to: twenty or thirty 
years ago, I find their existence at that 
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time as strenuously denied then as now. 
The inference is undeniable. The gene- 
ral existence of the abuses has been prov- 
ed beyond the possibility of refutation ; 
and as they have been progressively ex~ 
posed, and in some degree corrected, each 
successive race has endeavoured toshiftthe 
guilt and the odium back onits predeces- 
sors. But it is enough for me to remember, 
that the negroes still are slaves, andslavery 
isa state irreconcilable with the nature, the 
rights, and the duties of man; and to retain 
him in that state, for the benefit of another, 
is the grossest injustice. ; 

I am not at this moment meddling with 
the question of compensation; butI say, that 
this country never had any more right to 
transfer, or permit tobetransferred, proper- 
ty in African slaves, to any of its subjects, 
than it had to transfer property in French- 
men. Why do we reprobate and detest the 
conduct oftheAlgerines? I ask, how we dare 
to doit? - Have not the Algerines as com- 
plete a right to go and catch Spaniards, as 
we ever had to catch Negroes? I main- 
tain firmly, that if all nations were to join 
to make over one single African in pro- 
perty to any man under heaven, it would 
be an act of mere barbarian force, and 
utterly void; nor could it deprive that 
man of his right to regain his liberty ; 
that is to say, his possession of himself, 
whenever in his power. As against Great 
Britain, the West Indians may have much 
to urge. Ido not deny that there may be 
guilt in the conduct of this country which 
may call on us to buy out of their hands 
those of whom they have most unjustly 
obtained possession, with our connivance or 
encouragement: but that -question must 
be argued, and modified on its own me- 
rits:—it does not touch the right of the 
slave; and whenever we can put him in a 
situation wherein he can safely enjoy 
freedom, it is our duty so to do, and to 
employ, for bringing this about, the best 
means in our power. But I lament :that 
there is this great difference between us 
and the West-Indian proprietors. We say, 
that all these meansshould beadopted, with 
the view and intention of ultimate emanci- 
pation. This they deny. Theysay, “ We may 
perhaps carry into effect such of the pro- 
posed regulations for the well-being of the 
negroes as shall approve themselves to‘our 
own discretion, and to that extent which 
we shall judge right; but as for abolishing 
slavery we utterly refuse it!” I say, 
Sir, it is our ‘affair to’ see that business 
performed ; ‘and until we do see it'put in 
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a train of accomplishment, we are neg- 
lecting the most solemn duty which lies 
on this country, or which can be impos- 
ed upon it. 

Sir; with respect to the rumours circu- 
lated in the West Indies, or transmitted 
from thence hither, having read the ac- 
Counts of past times, and compared them 
with the facts, I scruple not to assert, 
in the teeth of all the prophecies and de- 
nunciations of impending insurrection as 
the certain consequence of the agitation 
of the abolition of the slave trade, that 
there never did exist a period of equal 
length in which there were fewer insur- 
rections than there have been since the 
abolition ; and J would just hint, that 
when the real cause of the insurrection 
in Demerara comes to be inquired into, I 
believe a very different opinion will be 
formed on that subject. from that which 
has been so industriously promulgated. 
It is said, notwithstanding all this outcry, 
the slaves are extremely happy—if so, I 
am glad to hear it—but 1 am sure that, 
as long as that happiness may be destroy- 
ed at the will of the owner, or of the 
executor, or any person into whose 
hands they may chance to fall; that is, 
while they have no security for the happi- 
ness they enjoy, it deserves not the name ; 
the well-known couplet, 

“‘ For forms of government let fools contest, 

Whate’er is best adminster’d is best,’’ 
has this great defect, that it omits an in- 
gredient of the highest importance to 
excellence—security. If a government 
be well administered, and you have a 
complete security that it ever shall be so, 
the form of that government would indeed 
signify little. But one great reason for 
preferring one government to another is, 
not merely that we think it better admi- 
nistered for the present, but because we 
conceive its peculiar form to afford a 
greater security for the continuance of 
the benefits it confers. 

Sir, with respect to the question of the 
independence of the West-Indian legisla- 
tures I do not now say much. The right 
hon. gentleman deprecates the discussion ; 
but I must put one extreme case. Every 
gentleman who has turned his attention 
to this. subject at all, must remember the 

uarrel which took place between lord 
aforth and the. legislature of Barba- 
does, when he wanted to make the mur- 
der of a slave felony, and they refused ; 
which refusal he referred to the govern- 
ment at home,—I beg leave to ask any 
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gentleman in this House, whether, sup- 
posing the legislature of Barbadees had 
continued contumacious,.and liad sent 
word home by successive governors, that 
as long as they continued a legislature, so 
long the murder of a slave should never 
be made felony in that island — whether, 
I say, the government of this country 
would have been justified in permitting 
such a state of things to remain there, or 
in any one dependency of the British Em- 
pire? I will not enlarge on this head, but 
I commend it to most serious attention, 

I must also take the liberty of hinting to 
gentlemen, by way of putting them upon 
their guard, that when we began, in the 
year 1787, to attack the slave trade, there 
was not one single laudatory epithet 
which is now bestowed on slavery itself 
in the West Indies, that was not bestow- 
edon the trade, That abominable traf- 
fic was then represented as in no degree 
immoral ; as contributing to the happi- 
ness of Africa ; as in the highest degree 
promoting the wealth and prosperity of 
this country. It was said to be of high 
importance, in a political point of view s 
that as to its morality, none but fanatics 
and enthusiasts ever thought of finding 
fault with it. This was the character 
given, in 1787, of an occupation which, in 
1807, was entirely abolished, as contrary 
to every dictate of justice, humanity, and 
religion ; to which since that time the 
penalties of felony havebeen annexed ; and 
which is now about to be proscribed as 
piracy —“* hostis humani generis” — by 
the joint voice of England and America, 
and to the immortal honour of both coun+ 
tries. 

Sir, within my recollection also it was 
contended, that it would be politically 
immoral if compensation were not given 
when this very slave trade was abolished, 
It was said, that the country was bound to 
support it; and the West-India planters 
joined with the Liverpool and Bristol slave 
traders in representing, that if the trade 
were forbidden, they too were injured, and 
were equally entitled to demand compen- 
sation for the suppression of a traffic 
which has since been so justly reprobated 
through all Europe, and in the condemna- 
tion of which they themselves. have very 
eH joined. ; 

Sir, I have derived so much pleasure 
from the information given to the House 
this night by the right hon. gentleman, of 
what is about-to be done on this ‘head, 
that I really could not sit down without 
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expressing what I felt upon the occasion, 
both on the measure itself and the grati- 
tude due to him for having accomplished it. 
Sir, a very respectable gentleman, (long 
a member of this House)—I mean Mr. 
Barham,—has lately written a pamphlet, 
inwhich he treats largely of compensation 
to the colonies, but begins by advising 
his fellow proprietors of West-Indian 
property to take the whole question into 
their most serious consideration and to 
prepare for the inevitable events:—“ for,” 
says he, ‘‘ if the government be not sin- 
cere, and I will not do them the injus- 
tice to suppose that they would come 
forward with such prapositions if they did 
not really intend to carry them into exe- 
cution,—but if they be not sincere, it is 
not in their power to stop it; the emanci- 
pation of the negroes must ere long take 
place, and if the government were to use 
all their efforts to the contrary, it would 
not be in their power to prevent it.” 

Sir Robert Wilson inquired of the right 
hon. secretary of state for foreign affairs, 
if the regulations now brought before the 
House were to be extended to the Cape 
of Good Hope, the Mauritias, and all our 
other colonies? He wished also to know, 
whether the 12th clause, which ordered, 
that no ‘negro should receive more than. 
twenty-five lashes “at any one time,’ 
meant, that the master might, for the 
same offence, but at some other time, tie 
up the elave, and, before his back was 
healed, again punish him ? 

Mr. JZ. Wilson said, he had been at 
Grenada, and had there seen none of those 
scenes of wretchedness, which had been 
described by some of the hon. gentlemen 
opposite. He would briefly advert to 
what -bad fallen from his hon. friend, the 
member for Norwich, as to the compara- 
tive infrequency of insurrections. In his 
opinion, this had arisen from the circum- 
stance, that since the abolition of the 
slave trade, and in consequence of the 
discussion which the question had under- 
gone, the inhabitants of the colonies had 
been niore on their guard, and kept a 
constant watch. Insurrection, therefore, 
had rather been prevented by their own 
vigilance, than by any improvement in the 
habits of the slaves. Thehon. member denied 
that free labour would be so profitable as 
slave labour, and asked, who was to feed 
the negroes, provided they were emanci- 
pated; as in that case they ‘assuredly 
would not work. He thought, that ‘if the 
guestion was to be pressed forward in the 
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manner which the hon. member for 
Bramber seemed to desire, the gentlemen 
connected with the West Indies would: 
do wrong to give any consent to it, unless 
they had something like a pledge from 
the government, that compensation should 
be afforded to them. He was satisfied, 
that the measures proposed by his majes- 
ty’s ministers for proceeding gradually, 
were the best that could be devised to 
meet all the difficulties of the case ; and 
therefore they should have his. cordial 
support. 1 

Mr. Secretary : Canning rose to reply, 
and said :—Mr. Speaker ; had I not bees 
called upon in so direct a manner by some 
hon. gentlemen in the course of this 
debate, it was not my intention to have 
offered myself again to your notice ; and 
in addressing you at this late hour, Sir; 
and after so full a discussion, I am sure it 
will be agreeable to the House to hear 
that it is by no means my intention to 
trespass longer upon its time than may be 
necessary for replying to the questions 
which have been put to me, 

And first, Sir, in reply to the ques« 
tion of the hon. member for Southwark. 
The hon. gentleman wishes to know, whe- 
ther the order in council ferwarded to 
Trinidad, is to be communicated to the 
other colonies which he has named ? 
Communications have been made to the 
Cape of Good Hope, and other eastern 
settlements, but of the result of those 
communications I am yet without infor~ 
mation. With regard to the other ques- 
tion respecting the use of the whip, and 
the number of lashes which a master is to 
be authorized to inflict on his slave as 
punishment for an offence—I have no 
hesitation in saying that my construction 
of the words * at any one time,” which 
are to be found in that order, is, for any 
one offence. 

I come next, Sir, to the more important 
questions put to me by my hon. friend the 
member for Bramber, and ‘by the hon. 
member for Taunton. I confess it appears 
to me incorrect to call the order in coun- 
cil an experiment. The ‘proper term to 
apply to it is, an example; and I trust, 
Sir, it is an example which ‘the rest of the 
colonies will feel it both their interest and 
their duty to follow, without any interfer- 
ence on the part of the government ‘at 
home. With respect to such ‘interfer. 
ence, however, I wish to be understood as 
reserving to myself the right of acting as 
circumstances may require. I have al- 
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ready described the different kinds and 
degrees of interference which might be 
employed towards the colonial legisla- 
tures, should such a course become ne- 
cessary ; but I must repeat that I depre- 
cate-any such interference except by way 
of admonition and advice, unless as a last 
resource or in an urgent extremity. The 
power exists :—but any practical applica- 
tion of it ought to be most cautiously 
avoided, until all other means shall have 
been tried and found unavailing. 

The hon. member for Taunton, has 
charged the government with delay, with 
want of decision, with agitating this great 


question, session after session, and still- 


without any intelligible determination ; 
with being, in short, like the hon. gentle- 
man himself, as much on the one side as 
the: other. This is the hon. gentleman’s 
statement. Now, let us look at the facts, 
In the Month of May, 1823, this question 
was moved for the first time by the hon. 
gentleman opposite (Mr. Buxton.) The 
government then also for the first time 
declared its intention to take the question 
into its own hands.. Only nine short 
months have passed over since the ques- 
tion-in its present shape was first agitated; 
and the government now comes forward, 
and through me its humbie instrument, 
proposes a measure which, whatever other 
gentlemen may think of it, seems to be so 
satisfactory to the hon..member for Taun- 
ton, that he carries his approbation of it 
even beyond those who propose it; he 
expects even more from it than the go- 
vernment itself. Yet after having bestow- 
ed this extraordinary share of approbation 
on the measure proposed by the govern- 
ment, the hon. gentleman assumes the 
lecturer's chair, and proceeds to censure 
us alike for what we have done, and what 
we have omitted, and to tell us what we 
ought and ought not to do. The hon. 
gentleman on this as on some other occa- 
sions, reminds me, Sir, of certain members 
of this House, who were so well described 
by Mr. Burke forty years ago: ‘ There 
are,” said that eloquent statesman, “ a 
certain class of persons who when they rise 
in: their places, no man living .can divine 
from any known adherence to parties, to 
opinions or to principles, from any order 
or system in their politics, or from any 
sequel or connexion in their ideas, what 
part they are going to take in any debate. 
It is astonishing how much this uncer- 
tainty, especially at critical times, calls 
the.attention of all-parties on such men. 
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All eyes are fixed on them—all ears are 
open to hear them ; each party gapes and 
looks alternately for their vote almost to 
the end of their speeches. Whilst the 
House hangs in this uncertainty—now 
the hear, hears! rise from this side—now 
they are re-bellowed from the other, and 
that party to whom they at length fall, 
from their tremulous and dancing balance 
always receive them in a tempest of ap- 
plause.” And now, Sir, just as forty years 
ago, there are gentlemen who get up late 
in the night, when the debate has reached 
a certain stage, and make a speech sonice- 
ly balanced this way, and that way, a 
piece of blame here, a piece of praise 
there —with censure and applause so 
beautifully blended and contrasted, that 
no man can venture to pronounce which 
ingredient predominates. To such gen- 
tlemen nothing certainly could be so dis- 
agreeable as to find the government tak- 
ing upon itself the part of mediator, and 
thus occupying the situation which they 
considered as exclusively their own, and 
which, it appears, on the present occasion, 
the hon. member for Taunton was particu- 
larly anxious to occupy. He would fain 
have had the government assume a differ- 
ent course, and say to those who want all, 
—you shall have nothing,—and to those 
who wish to retain every thing, you shall 
give up all—in order that he might have 
had the opportunity of correcting the ex- 
travagance of the government, and saying 
‘“‘no—you must make one party concede 
this, and the opposing party, give up that ; 
a government ought to avoid the excesses 
of a partisan.” This, Sir, is exactly what 
the government has done. It has as I 
have said, assumed the position of media- 
tor ; and the hon. gentleman appears to 
be exceedingly disappointed that the 
situation which he had marked out for 
himself is thus filled. 

The post of mediator being thus occu- 
pied, the hon. gentleman is now alt 
for extremes; **Why do you thus hesi- 
tate?” says the hon. gentleman, ‘‘ why 
temporize with the question? why 
not decide it once for all, and settle it for 
ever? If there be any danger in decision, 
you ought to meet it manfully, and look 
it boldly in the face.” This, Sir, is-ad- 
vice very easily given by those who are 
not responsible for the consequences of 
following it. - But the hon. gentle- 
man’s advice and example are not:in ex- 
act accordance with: each other. If like 
him we had balanced between theory and 
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ag we should have done. nothing. 
ut keeping his wisdom for himself, to us 
he gives advice, which would be sure to 
lead us into difficulties. * Look the dan- 
ger boldly in the face,’ says he.. Allow 
me to ask, what does the hon. gen« 
tleman mean by looking the danger boldly 
in the face? for I protest I do not under- 
stand him. Does he mean that slavery 
shall continue as it is? or does he mean 
to recommend immediate emancipation ? 
If the honourable gentleman counsels ei- 
ther of these extremes, and will have the 
goodness to say which of them he means 
to counsel, he will be at least intelligible— 
he will have recommended a decisive mea- 
sure. The bold course of which he speaks 
would undoubtedly be, to adopt one of these 
extremes; but in the most perfect since- 
rity, I declare I cannot make out which of 
the two is his favourite. The government, 
however, has adopted a middle course ; 
and this milder mode of proceeding is pre- 
cisely that, which, if we had adopted 
either of his bold courses, the honourable 
member would have been delighted to 
have an opportunity of recommending. 
The course now proposed by his majes- 
ty’s government will, as we believe, effect 
every thing which, after mature delibera- 
tion we believe can be safely attempted at 
this time. I know that there are persons 
connected with the West Indies, who 
wish to force the government to say 
more on this subject—to extort from us a 
further declaration of the views which we 
entertain for the future. They wish us to 
give a pledge that no more shall ever 
be done than is now proposed. But I 
will not commit myself on this subject. 
The honourable gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Buxton) is not more vehement in 
his abhorrence of slavery in the abstract 
than I am. . But I have a repugnance to 
abstract declarations. I am desirous of 
acting on this, as I would do on all other 
occasions, on the best information that I 
can obtain, with a view to practical bene- 


fit: Iam desirous of taking moderation,. 


equity, justice, and sound policy, for my 
guides. But I will not consent to be fet- 
tered by any engagements express, or im- 
plied. I will not be led by either side, 
or in either sense, to declarations from 
which it may be impossible to advance, 
and dangerous to retreat. If it would 
be improper to declare an intention 
of stopping here, it would be equally 
improper to hold out any pledge of ulteri- 
or and accelerated measures, The ques- 
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tion is not-—it cannot: be ‘made—a ques- 
tion of right, of humanity, of morality 
merely. It is a question which contem- 
plates a change, great and difficult beyond 
example ; one almost beyond the power 
of man to accomplish —a change in the 
condition and circumstances of an entire 
class of our fellow.creatures — the recast- 
ing, as it were, of a whole generation of: 
mankind. If this be not a question re-: 
quiring deliberation—cautious and fearful: 
deliberation, I know-not. what can be so. 
Sir, we must proceed in it with the ex-: 
tremest circumspection ; we must watch 
the signs of the times, taking advantage of 
every favourable occurrence; but reserv- 
ing a discretion and. freedom of action, 
which it would be madness wantonly to 
throw away. 

Whatever, therefore, may be the opi- 
nion of the hon. member for Taun- 
ton, I will not consent to depart from the 
course, which, after the most mature con- 
sideration, the government has determined 
to adopt. I will cheerfully resign to him 
either of the extremes, between which 
alone he conceives the choice to lie: but 
I will not be shamed by any thing which 
the hon. gentleman can say. out of 
our moderate and middle course of policy, 
into one which, because we have not 
adopted it, he calls by the name of deci-: 
sion, but which, if we had been unadvised 
enough to engage in it, he would justly. 
have characterized.as rashness. 

The question was then put, and leave. 
was given “ to bring in a bill, for the more 
effectual Suppression of the African Slave 
Trade.” 


Pee 
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PETITION oF Henry Dunpas PER- 
ROTT, COMPLAINING OF ILL-TREATMENT 
FROM THE ADMIRALTY Boarp.] Mr. 
Hume presented a petition from Mr. 
Henry Dundas Perrott, late a lieutenant 
in the royal navy, complaining of the treat- 
ment he had experienced from the Board 
of Admiralty, and praying the House to 
refer his case to the twelve judges. The 
hon. gentleman observed, that while there 
was any- prospect that the injustice. of 
which the petitioner complained might be 
remedied in the proper official quarter, he- 
had advised him to abstain from. any ap- 
plication to parliament ; but that now, as, 
all hope of that;nature seemed to be at,an. 
end, he submitted the circumstances of 
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that injustice to the House. It appeared 
to be avery hardcase. After the most 
eareful examination of the various docu- 
ments illustrative of the subject, it seemed 
to him, that by those documents the peti- 
tioner’s statement was completely borne 
out. Undoubtedly, there were circum. 
stances which could be thoroughly known 
only to official persons ; but, y vegres from 
all the information which he had been 
able to obtain, he repeated, that he 
thought Mr. Perrott’s a very hard case. It 
ared, that Mr. Perrott entered the 
navy five-and-twenty years ago, when he 
was very young, For fourteen years he 
had been in constant and arduous service ; 
having, during that time, been present at 
the capture of no fewer than three hun- 
dred ships ; and having been employed, on 
thirteen occasions, in cutting vessels out of 
harbour—an enterprise generally attended 
with considerable danger. In seven of 
these last instances he had commanded 
the boats and launches employed on the 
service, particularly at Boulogne, where 
he had had to face a very superior force, 
and was for a long time exposed to a most 
heavy fire from the enemy. While on 
board the Hebe frigate, he received a 
wound, the result of which was the loss of 
his arm; and he was thus disabled from 
any of the ordinary means of getting a 
livelihood. In addition to all this, he had 
contributed, during the period he had just 
described, to the saving a great many lives. 
For the severe wound he received when he 
was a midshipman, a pension had been 
granted him ; but that pension he had lost 
on his promotion to alieutenancy. It ap- 
ate that, up to the year 1812, Mr. 
errott’s services were generally allowed 
by his superiors, and that he was consi- 
dered by them to be a very distinguished 
officer. In that year, however, an action 
was brought against him, on a charge of 
having received 23/. from a man of the 
name of Robert Bullen, for obtaini 
him a protection from impressment. Affi- 
davits having been made on the subject, a 
warrant was issued. Mr. Perrot’s resi- 
dence was searched, and his writing-desk 
broken open, in which were certainly 
found some papers, shewing that he had 
had some money from Robert Bullen. 
That was not denied ; but the question was, 
whether or not he had received that 
money as the price of the protection allu- 
ded to. The matter was brought to trial, 
and -Mr. Perrott being convicted, was sen- 
tenced to two years’ imprisonment, under 





the act of the 30th Geo. 3rd, for receiving 
money under false pretences. But the pe- 
titioner complained, that he had pot been 
able to procure a copy of the indictment 
until the day of his trial, so that he was 
wholly. unprepared for his. defence, and 
had been unable to collect such evidence 
as would have rendered his innocence ma 
nifest. The consequence was, that he 
was committed to prison, and that three 
days after, by order of lord Melville, or 
whoever was at the head of the Admiralty 
at that time, his name was struck out of 
the list of the royal navy. At that time, 
the petitioner was in very embarrassed cir- 
cumstances. Like many other young men, 
he had lived too freely ; not having suffi- 
ciently adverted to what must be the 
natural effects of his extravagance and 
folly. The consequence was, that he was 
very poor himself: and his friends were so 
little able to assist him, that it was a long 
time before he could bring his case to a 
re-hearing in a court of justice. At 
length, in the course of the year 1814, 
while he was yet a prisoner, the case came 
to be reheard in the Court of King’s 
Bench, before the late lord Ellenborough, 
whose sentence was to this effect ;: ** that, 
on hearing counsel on both sides, and 
there appearing to have been errors in the 
conduct of the prosecution, the verdict 
must be reversed, the defendant be re- 
stored to all he has lost by it, and forthwith 
discharged out of custody.” Affidavits 
were made by Robert Bullen, his wife, and 
other persons who had been principal evi- 
dences on the trial, proving that the pro- 
tection which had been found was not filled 
up by Mr. Perrott, but by aclerk. If, 
then, these circumstances were true—if 
the court reversed the sentence under 
which the petitioner had been dismissed 
from the navy—it was but common jus- 
tice to the petitioner that, having served 
so long and with such distinction, and 
having lost his limb in the service, he 
ought to be reinstated in the rank from 
which he had been dismissed He was of 
opinion, that the petitioner had been 
made the victim of an atrecious conspi- 
racy. But, even if the petitioner had 
been guilty of the offence with which he 
was charged, he would put it to the House 
to say, whether, after the length of his 
services, after he had been wounded in the 
course of that service, it ‘would be right 
to leave the unfortunate petitioner in a 
state of absalute starvation. It had been 
decided by lord Mansfield and by lord 
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Kenyon, that the half-pay to officers was 
given as a reward for services; and it was 
contended, that there existed no right to 
take away the half-pay of an individual 
officer, .The case of the petitioner was 
one of the most cruel that had ever come 
within his knowledge; and he hoped it 
would re¢eive consideration. He was 
aware that it might be more regular to 
move for certain official documents in 
order to ascertain whether every statement 
in the petition was exactly true, and then 
to submit a specific motion on the subject, 
but he was satisfied that there would 
be but little chance of carrying any 
motion against the wishes of ministers. 
Now, it was very true, that a court 
martial had sat upon Mr. Perrott, pre- 
viously ;to his indictment; and that 
three charges were exhibited against him, 
for going ashore after sunset; for saying, 
on one occasion, upon deck, that the first 
lieutenant of the ship was a dangerous 
man;and for disobedience of orders, in 
refusing to send the men aloft. Upon two 
of these charges the court acquitted Mr. 
Perrott; but on the other they certainly 
pronounced him guilty. But he could 
not imagine, that that finding ought to 
have had any influence upon the Lords of 
the Admiralty in considering another and 
a later charge which was brought against 
the party in acourt of justice, for ob- 
taining money under false pretences. 
And yet, that such an influence did ope- 
rate on the Admiralty, he was warranted 
in inferring from their conduct in respect 
of the accusation which a foul conspiracy 
had preferred against this individual, « that 
he had taken money in order to obtain a 








protection for a man named Bullen; he | 


having no power to obtain it, and well 
knowing the same.” 
stated to the House, “that for several 
years past he had been scarcely able to 
obtain a meal, and was in want of almost 
the common necessaries of life;’. and he 
concluded his prayer in these words :— 
“‘ Let not a nation so famed for its gene- 
rosity, allow a man, whose limbs have 
been mutilated in its service, to suffer from 
want of that bread which it accords so 
freely to the natives, of other kingdoms.” 
He (Mr. Hume )had taken-great pains to 
make: himself master of all the facts which 
were alleged in this petition; but he had 
not had access to. the records of the Ad- 
miralty,. so as to .be able.to-see what 
colguring they might receive from .other 
soarces fhear]. ‘The petitioner . con- 
VOL. X. 


The petitioner now | 
/ woman was unable to raise them; but she 


| clerks at the Admiralty. 
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cluded; by praying, ‘either that the 
House would be pleased to refer his case 
to the twelve judges, in order that it 
might be ascertained what compensation 
should be granted for his past services, 
considering his present inability to obtain 
any other livelihood; or that it would 
grant such other relief as its wisdom might 
deem proper. 

Sir George Cockburn lamented, that the 
hon. member had gone so much into de- 
tail on this occasion, inasmuch as it com- 
pelled him to do so too in replying to his 
statement; and he lamented the circum- 
stance the more especially, because he 
had received letters from some members 
of this party’s family, requesting him not 
to go into the full exposure of his case. 
Had the hon. member thought proper to 
content himself with merely bringing the 
petition up, he (Sir George) would not 
have felt it necessary to take the step 
which he was about to do. The hon. 
member’s proceeding, however, compelled 
him to it; and the case itself was so 
monstrous as to leave him no choice. 
The facts were simply these :—This Mr. 
Dundas Perrott, being a lieutenant in his 
majesty’s navy, informed a person that he 
could get a protection from the impress. 
That person was a poor unfortunate ser« 
vant-woman, who really imagined that 
Perrott could procure a protection for 
her husband, Robert Bullen. He required 
an advance of money for the purpose ; 
and she gave him that money. He soon 
afterwards pressed her for more, which 
she again furnished. He still applied for 
money, in order, as he said, to fee the 
She had parted 
with all the cash she bad, and borrowed a 
sum to meet his demands: but still the 
man wanted additional funds. The poor 


happened to possess a small furnished 
house of her own, and actually took away 
her furniture and sold it. In conclusion, 
the man was pressed; and’ the unhappy 
wife, after having vainly sacrificed her all, 


went before a magistrate. That magis- 


trate considered it proper, upon a bearing, 
to send the matter before another tribunal; 
and evidence was then gone into, which 
clearly proved, that a more iniquitous 
case was never yet produced before a 
court of justice. The Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, and the service generally, were 
filled with indignation at the detection of 
such misconduct in an officer who had the 


re of bearing a commission in the 
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Petition of Henry D. Perrott. 
he House had already | pear that he had misbehaved himself in 
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heard that the petitioner was sentenced | so extraordinary a manner, that his pen- 


to a long imprisonment. 
been in prison some time, it was discovered 
that there had been such a flaw in the in- 
dictment, that the lord chief justice held 
him to be entitled to his release. Upon this, 
the Admiralty, who had conceived no pre- 
vious indisposition towards the party—(a 
fact which was established by the previous 
eircumstance, that though, by reason of 
the sentence of the court-martial, he was 
already under martial law, yet had they 
reinstated him in the service, under that 
favourable feeling towards a wounded 
officer which they would always entertain) 
the Admiralty immediately sent all the 
law proceedings to their legal advisers, 
and asked them, whether there was any 
thing in them which might have the effect 
of doing away with the legal crime that 
Mr. Perrott had been supposed to have 
committed. The Admiralty counsel and 
solicitor were of opinion that there was 
not. The affidavits which had been to- 
night brought to the notice of the House, 
were transmitted to Mr. Jervis, the coun- 
sel for the Admiralty, and to the Ad- 
miralty solicitors, that they might look 
into the whole of them again, and see 
whether they contained any thing which 
might mitigate the petitioner’s guilt. As 
to that part of Mrs. Bullen’s deposition 
which the hon. gentleman relied upon, the 
House would recollect, that she made an 
affidavit of the criminatory circumstances 
in court, and upon oath. Her voluntary 
deposition, now made, could be of no im- 
portance, therefore, to the question. As 
to the Admiralty, they would have been 
very happy if Mr. Perrott could have 
made out the case he now brought for- 
ward ; for as it was, it had cast a stigma 
upon the service. It remained, however, 
to be added, that after Perrott was seized, 
there was found, among his papers, and 
in his own handwriting, a forged discharge. 
In answer to what was stated about the 
petitioner’s losing his former pension, it 
was to be observed, that it was very true 
he had, while a midshipman, “enjoyed a 
pension on account of the wound he had 
received: but when he was promoted, he 
gave up the pension, according to the 
well-known custom of the navy. Now 
he was dismissed the service, he got 
neither that nor his half-pay. But this 
was matter of course. If a person who 
had been a clerk in a public office, after- 
wards was pensioned, and it should ap-~ 





After he had | sion should be taken away, he could not 


go back and demand his clerk’s pay. As 
to this petition being brought up, he did 
not know whether it was worth while to 
oppose it; but he should do so, unless 
the House should wish to hear it read, in 
order to be more fully informed of facts 
to which, he presumed, he had now given 
a sufficient answer. 

Mr. Hume, in explanation, contended 
that the question was, whether the facts 
that had been sworn to against the peti- 
tioner were proved or not. By the affida- 
vits which he held in his hand, it appeared, 
as he maintained, that they were not 
proved. This petition had been handed 
to him by sir Edward Perrott; and in 
answer to a question which he had put to 
sir Edward, as to whether he was prepared 
to meet any statement that the petition 
might occasion in parliament, sir Edward 
had replied, that he was quite willing to 
do so; and that he was most anxious it 
should be presented without loss of time. 

Sir G. Clerk said, that it had come to 
the knowledge of the Admiralty, that 
some members of the petitioner’s family 
had tampered with Mrs. Bullen before the 
trial, and offered her the money out of 
which she had been defrauded, if she 
would not appear against the petitioner. 
After the verdict, it was not a question 
for the Admiralty, whether the indict- 
ment was found deficient on technical 
points, but whether the petitioner was 
morally guilty. 

Sir Isaac Coffin would be glad to 
know, whether gentlemen could suppose 
that any Admiralty in the world would 
be so inhuman, as to refuse relief to a man 
who had suffered so much in the cause of 
his country as the petitioner appeared to 
have done, if there did not exist some 
strong case against him. 

Mr. Croker assured the House, that 
had there been any doubt in this case, the 
Admiralty would have given the benefit 
of that doubt to a person in so interesting 
a situation as that of -a wounded officer. 
He would mention a single fact, which, 
he thought, would go far to satisfy the 
minds of gentlemen upon the merits of 
this case. It was a fact that took place, 
he would assume, without the knowledge 
of either of the parties, but while this 
fraudulent negotiation was going: on be- 
tween Perrott and the poor woman. Per- 
rott now denied that there was either 
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fraud or negotiation on his part: whilst 
Bullen and his wife asserted, that there 
were both. It did happen, however, in 
the meanwhile, that application was made 
at the Admiralty’ for a protection, and 
by whom? By sir Edward Perrott. To 
sir Edward he imputed no improper de- 
sign; and all that this circumstance im- 
ported was, a hope, perhaps, that the re- 
spectable name of a baronet might give 
the application an additional chance of 
success, Such an application, however, 
was made for a protection, and for whom? 
Why, for Robert Bullen ; and when the 
whole matter as to Perrott’s conduct 
came out, among that person’s papers, 
there was found a forged protection for 
Robert Bullen, in Perrott’s own hand- 
writing. 

Mr. Agar Ellis was bound to state, 
that such a case as that brought forward 
by his hon, friend he had never heard. 
The explanations of gentlemen opposite 
must have quite satisfied the House, as to 
the impropriety of proceeding further in 
the matter. 

Mr. Secretary Pcelsaid,that the petition- 
er was found guilty byajury,and henowap- 
pealed from the decision of a jury, stating 
that he was innocent of an offence of 
which that jury, on their oaths, had said 
he was guilty. This, he believed, was 
the first attempt that had been made to 
establish a precedent, the dangerous con- 
sequences of which it was not necessary to 
dwell on. With respect to what had 
been said about affidavits, four out of five 
uf the affidavits which parties made, com- 
plaining of the administration of justice, 
were framed in the same way. There 
was one plain answer to these affidavits— 
why were not the persons by whom they 
were made examined in open court? 
No, they shrunk from such examination ; 
but were ready enough to come forward 
with affidavits, where they were not ex- 
posed to the penalties attendant upon 
perjury. 

Mr. Hume said, he would not press the 
House to a division, but he thought the 
petitioner intitled to the commiseration 
of the country. 

Mr. Peel added, that he might have 
objected to the reception of the petition, 
on the technical ground, that it prayed 
for pecuniary compensation. 

Mr. Monk recommended Mr. Hume to 
withdraw the petition; and the latter, 
with the leave of the House, complied 
with the request. 
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REFORM OF PARLIAMENT—PETITION 
or .Mr. WoRGMAN SUGGESTING A 
Pian.] Mr. Hobhouse said, he held in 
his hand a petition praying for a Reform 
in the Representation of the people in par- 
liament. Though favourable to the prin- 
ciple of parliamentary reform, he certain- 
ly could not concur in the prayer of his 
constituent, from whom this petition 
came; still, however, as the petition was 
drawn up in language respectful to the 
House, he thought it ought to be receiv- 
ed. The petition was from Mr. George 
Worgman, a jeweller, in the Strand. He 
prayed that the House might do away 
with the complex machinery at present 
used in borough elections—that they 
would repeal the acts against bribery and 
corruption at such elections. By these 
means, he thought the higher orders 
would be duly represented. It was the 
higher orders, the petitioner thought, and 
not the lower, which were not duly repre- 
sented in that House. He further 
thought, that if the laws against bribery 
and corruption at elections were repeal- 
ed, that influence might be openly exer- 
cised which was now carried on through 
dark and secret channels ; that an advan- 
tage would arise from giving to men of 
property sufficient to purchase the patron- 
age of a borough, that fair representation 
in parliament to which such property was 
entitled. He also prayed, that the House 
would sanction by law the open purchase 
and sale of seats in that House. It was 
well known, the hon. member observed, 
that such bargains daily took place, and 
he could see no objection to making those 
seats, which were now the objects of se- 
cret bargain and sale, open to the public 
competition of such as might be disposed 
to expend their money in that way. The 
petitioner, in speaking to him on this sub- 
ject, had stated, that this.was the only 
kind of reform to which it was likely the 
House would agree, and he thought it 
would be attended with many advantages. 
The last prayer of the petitioner was, that 
large towns, such as Birmingham and 
Manchester, should be empowered to re- 
turn members, in order that the balance 
might be kept true by the representation 
of the popular interests, and in order to 
keep open the channels for aspiring can~ 
didates who might wish to advance to 
official appointments. The plan of Mr. 
Worgman was therefore no wild or vision- 
ary project, incapable of being rendered 
intelligible, but a plain, comprehensive 
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scheme, which certainly had some plausi- 
bility to recommend it. The petition 
was very respectfully worded. 

The petition was then brought up and 
read ; setting forth : 

‘«¢ That the House, during the reign of 
Edward the First, and for two centuries 
following, was summoned chiefly to vote 
supplies to the Crown, and to sanction 
the public acts of the ruling power ; while 
so doing it exercised the right to protect 
the interests of the people, by promoting 
judicious laws, consequently the vi- 
tal interests of the Crown and of the 
Barons (the great landed proprietors) 
were deeply concerned in its decisions; 
that the Crown and the Barons, ‘in those 
early times, by means of their high sta- 
tions and their landed possessions, influ- 
enced the electors in very many boroughs, 
and took especial care that the members 
returned should be parties interested in 
guarding their high privileges in the 
House; and moreover, that by those means 
it has occurred, that the great majority of 
Boroughs were never under the influence 
of the popular interest; that during the 
fatal conflict between the houses of York 
‘and Lancaster, the great power of the 
Barons was considerably lessened by the 
ravage of war, and by attainder, and 
further by the policy of the house of 
Tudor, which tended to enrich the Com- 
mons, and to repress the ancient Nobility, 
by opposing the growing power of the 
asd to “3 ane ememsat the Barons, 
and by tacitly acquiescing in its assumption 
of new and great privileges, and legislative 
authority, which the Sovereign, by means 
of his great influence, occasionally made 
use of as an engine of state; that during 
the reign of the Stuart Family, the popu- 
Jar interest in the House obtained so firm 
a hold on public opinion, by its successful 
endeavours to reform the government, 
that it was enabled to outvote the mem- 
bers deputed expressly to guard the in- 
terests of the Crown and of the Nobles, 
which curb upon the representatives of 
the people being reduced below a useful 
standard, the popular interest propelled 
the machine of government into the most 
unwarranted excesses; that at the glorious 
Revolution of 1688, the coercive power 
of the government (consisting of King, 
Lords, and Commons) was. combined, 
and became indissoluble in the House, 
principally through the wisdom of their 
proceedings, and the singular spirit of 
the representative system, which intro- 
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duces members deputed by the King, 
Lords, and Commons, to guard their rights 
and all other preponderating interests; 
even those great dependencies on the 
Imperial Crown of these realms that have 
not the legal right to elect members to 
protect their interests in the House, do, 
by dint of property and connexions, 
through the medium of Boroughs, intro- 
duce Deputies, by which happy facility 
impartiality is secured, and the House has 
become the efficient governing Senate of 
this extended Empire, and diffuses the 
coercive power over its. vast and disjointed 
territories; consequently, it is no longer 
the representative assembly of the Com- 
mons, charged principally to vote supplies 
to the Crown; that a more efficacious 
Senate could scarcely be constituted by 
any modification of the Election Laws, 
yet, the petitioner is of opinion, that 
there exists a strange anomaly between 
the letter and the spirit of those laws ; 
the letter of the laws ordains, that by 
means of County, City, and Borough 
Elections, the people of the united King- 
dom, or the popular interest, shall be 
represented inthe House, without ordaining 
any mode ofelection for many other great 
and valuable interests that equally require 
direct representatives; and further, it de- 
clares, that it is a crime to vote from 
interested motives, when such motives 
are the springs to all worldly transactions, 
and that the most solemn oaths shall be 
taken to ensure the due performance of 
those laws which are morally bad, because 
requiring a factitious virtue in man con- 
trary to his nature; now these oaths are 
well known to be ineffectual, and to pro- 
duce much immorality and subterfuge (as 
was evinced by the late disgraceful pro- 
ceedings atGrampound ), because opposed 
to that strong and honourable feeling of 
self-interest which pervades human nature; 
fortunately, the spirit of these laws, or 
the Borough system, has introduced a 
counterpoise to the popular interest, and 
the secret working of that system para- 
lyzes those laws that attempt to impede 
its progress by obstructing patronage and 
influence, which are the honourable ap- 
pendages of property and possessions ; 
impartiality results from the practical wor- 
king of the Borough system (which ena- 
bles all weighty interests so carefully 
to guard their rights and possessions by 
their respective Deputies, that the public 
good becomes the basis of their proceed- 
ings), not from the choice of unbiassed 
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members, who cannot be actuated with 
sufficient zeal, nor possessed of adequate 
knowledge, to advocate with effect the 
interests of others, although they may be 
good umpires ; the petitioner, being con- 
vinced that the machinery of the system 
is susceptible of great amelioration, that 
the scandal, meanness, and immorality, 
attending many Borough Elections, may 
be done away with, and that a more ho- 
nourable and direct mode of representing 
the higher interests may be resorted to, 
prays, That the House will take into its 
serious consideration the propriety of as- 
similating the election laws to the spirit 
of the representative system in operation 
by repealing those laws that attempt to 
obstruct patronage and influence at elec- 
tions, but- which only force them into a 
secret and degrading channel, and bring 
odium on all parties concerned; and that 
the House will confer on the landholder 
possessing the power in close Boroughs to 
depute members to the House, the legal 
right so to do, without the intervention 
of nominal electors, who have long since 
been deprived of the use of their right 
by the tide of events, and which the 
petitioner considers more available to the 
purposes of good government in the hands 
of the possessors of the land, who now 
exercise that right; the petitioner further 
prays that the purchase and sale of a li- 
mited number of seats in the House may 
be declared legal, that being the only 
mode many great interests in this extended 
Empire have of introducing deputies, and 
it is extremely desirable that none should 
be excluded the benefit of an advocate in 
the House, whose interests are so important 
as to induce them to make the necessary 
sacrifice; lastly, the petitioner prays, 
that the right to elect members to the 
House may be granted to very populous 
towns, to protect the popular interest, 
which may be prejudiced by the reform 
proposed, and to keep open the channel 
through which aspiring candidates, depen- 
dent on popular favour, hope to obtain 
useful distinction, and to advance to offi- 
cial appointments; and for any further 
reform which, in the wisdom of the House, 
they may consider conducive to plain deal- 
ing and honourable conduct at elections.” 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Stocx-PursE oF THEFoot GUARDS. ] 
Mr. Hume referred to what had passed on 
two former evenings respecting the Stock 


Purse of the Regiments of Foot Guards, 


StockePurse of the Foot Guards. 
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when a statement made by the Noble 
Secretary at War had been contradicted 
by various officers. He had however 
some reason to doubt the correctness of 
the information from which those hon. 
officers spoke, and for this reason he 
again brought the subject forward. He 
then stated the mode in which he supposed 
the stock-purse was formed. Mr. Wind- 
ham had endeavoured to effect an alteration 
in the manner in which the accounts of 
the Guards, or household troops, were 
kept, but without effect; but the present 
noble secretary at War had corrected, as 
he understood, many irregularities in the 
management of the stock-purse. The 
principle of the question was of the great- 
est importance. The House voted certain 
sums for the pay and support of the army, 
and for the Guards as a part of the army; 
and it had a right to be informed what 
was done with that money. The household 
troops were in some respects peculiarly . 
circumstanced ; as a sum in the gross was 
voted for them, while for the other regi- 
ments of the line it was voted in detail. 
The Guards had a stock-purse, which 
arose principally from the pay of a certain 
number of men borne on the list, but 
non-effective: he believed that there were 
eight men to each company so circum- 
stanced—men only upon paper, and for 
the five regiments of guards the number 
would be 464 men, at 13d. per day. The 





pay of these men was thrown into the 
| stock-purse, and out of it the expenses 
| of the hospital and recruiting service were 
| discharged. He had been told, that the 
regiments of Guards were more econo- 
mical than those of the line. This might 
be, but still, though the money might be 
properly spent, the House had a right to 
Inquire into the expenditure. He made 
it a-distinct charge, that irregularity did 
exist, and he knew that in so doing, he 
was open to the often-repeated slanders, 
and to be told, as he had been on a former 
night by an hon. officer, that he had been 
imposed upon by the malicious misrepre- 
sentations of some libellous informer im- 
peaching his comrades. He would, how- 
ever, state in what way he had obtained 
his information on this subject, that the 
House might judge. Two individualsin the 
Guards had come to him last year, and had 
asked him if he was aware of the preva- 
lence of a practice in the Guards, different 
from other regiments, as to the proportion 
of pay of men confined. He had replied 





in the negative; they went on to say, that 
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he ought to know. Though it was not car- 
ried to any great extent, that the money 
stopped from the men went to the officers, 
If this were so, he felt that it was wrong ; 
and, as there ought not to be even the 
appearance of secrecy on such a subject, 
he had determined to inquire into the fact. 
He had, therefore, taken occasion to ask 
one or two officers what the stock-purse 
of the Guards was; and their answer was, 
that it was some fund managed by the 
captains, with which the subalterns had 
nothing to do. In order that he might 
not bring the subject forward, without 
sufficient grounds, he had gone to an 
officer of the Guards, stating that he had 


_ heard such and such assertions made and 


inquiring if they were founded in fact. He 
had asked first, whether there was a stock- 
purse? The reply was, that there was. 
Are the stoppages of pay from men under 
confinement put into it? was his next 
question ; and the answer was in the affir- 
mative. What, then, became of the 7id 
per day; did it go back to the public from 
the stock-purse, or was it permanently 
added to the funds of that stock-purse ? 
The officer admitted that he believed it 
did not go back to the public. He had 
since understood, that the surplus of the 
stock-purse, after the charges upon it were 
aid, was divided between the captains 
and the field officers. This subject there- 
fore, merited investigation; for no account 
of any regiment ought to be closed from 
the investigation of the Secretary at War. 
The public confided the subject to him, 
and he was responsible for the misappli- 
cation of any of the money of the public. 
It was not a sufficient answer for the 
officers to say, “ We inthe Guards do 
not proceed like other regiments ; we do 
all by contract; we have a certain sum, 
for which we undertake to do certain 
things, and you have no right to know 
bow it is spent.’”? What he wished to 
know, in the first place, was, whether 
there was such a fund as the Stock-Purse ? 
He did not suppose that that would be 
disputed; it was, indeed, admitted on all 
hands. Then he inquired, from what 
sources was it supplied? If it arose from 
ineffective men, only borne on paper, and 
not existing in fact, he begged to be in- 
formed, whether these 464 men were part 
of the number annually voted? Ifso, then 
so far it was needless; and the people 
ought not to be called upon to pay for 
men, that the money might be put into 


the stock-purse of the Guards, He had 
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| thought, from what had passed of late 


years, that none but efficient men were 
included in the votes, and that paper men 
were totally unknown in the army at pre- 
sent. He was satisfied that it would re- 
doeund much more to the credit of the 


| Guards if this subject were left quite open 


to inspection. At present, certain no- 
tions prevailed among the men regarding 
it. They might be erroneous; but the 
good of the service required that the men 
should be convinced that they were mis- 
taken. What he asked for, was by no 
means unreasonable. If the noble Se- 
cretary at War was ignorant of any facts 
touching this stock-purse, it would be ad- 
vantageous, in that point of view, that the 
question should be brought forward and 
discussed. The hon. gentleman concluded 
by moving, ‘That there be laid before the 
House, a return of the number. of men 
confined under sentence of Courts Martial, 
general or regimental, or by the civil 
power, in each battalion of the Foot 
Guards, in each year since January 1816, 
together with the periods of their con- 
finement: also an account of the amount 
of pay stopped from these men in each 
year, and to what purpose applied: also, 
an account of the income of the stock- 
purse and the contingent account of each 
of the regiments of Foot Guards, from 
what source derived, and how the same 
has been applied and appropriated in 
each year since January 1816.” 

Lord Palmerston thought he should be 
able in a few words fully to explain all that 
had puzzled the hon. member for Aberdeen. 
Previously to the year 1783, all the regi- 
ments of the service were on the same 
footing as the Guards at present. Pay 
was issued for the full number of men vo- 
ted, and the difference between the pay 
issued to the establishment and the effec- 
tive numbers, in other words, the pay of 
the ineffectives went to form a stock-purse, 
the mysterious term which had so con- 
fused the hon. mover. Out of this stock- 
purse were paid the expenses of recruit- 
ing, of hospitals; and the remainder, if 
any, was divided among the captaios of 
companies. When Mr. Burke brought in 
his bill which abolished the stock-purses 
in the regiments of the line, and provided 
that pay should be issued for the effec- 
tives only, the Foot guards were excepted 
from the arrangement. The hon. mem- 
ber had said, that Mr. Windham as well 
as himself (lord P.) had wished to extend 
the system of the rest of the army to the 
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Guards. What was Mr. Windham’s wish, » 
he knew not; but as to his own intention | 
the hon. gentleman was misinformed. | 
Each system had its peculiar advantages, | 
and from the fixed head-quarters of the | 
Guards, and other circumstances, he be- | 
lieved that the stock-purse arrangement | 
was as economical as that which prevail- | 
ed in the regiments of the line. As to 
the pay stopped from soldiers in confine- 
ment, it was known to the hon, gentle- 
man, that, under the mutiny act, the pay 
of men confined under sentences of court 
martial was sacrificed; but it was not 
provided to whom that pay should be 
given. Undoubtedly, the pay so forfeited 
was, legitimately, a part of the stock- 


purse, because it formed a part of the dif- | 
ference between the establishment and | 


effectives pay, in the same manner as the 
pay of those who had died or deserted. 


Stock-Purse of the Foot Guards. 





On inquiry into the subject, he found a | 
diversity of practice existedinthe different | 
regiments of Guards. It was to be observed | 
that according to the mutiny act, there 
was a power in the secretary at war, to 
remit to the men who had been so con- 
fined, the whole or any part of their pay. 
In the regiments of Guards three different 
practices prevailed. In some cases, the 
officers commanding regiments exer- 
cised the discretion which, according to 
law, should strictly be vested in the se- 
cretary at war, of - remitting, to the per- 
sons who had been confined, the whole, 
or any part of their pay. In other cases, 
credit was given to the public in the regi- 
mental accounts; in other cases, the mo- 
ney was left in the hands of the agent of 
the regiment, ready to be paid to the 
paymaster-general ifit should be soclaimed 
by him. But, in no one case, was any 
part of the money so stopped: from per- 
sons confined under sentences of courts 
martial, divided among the officers; | 
though, as legally forming a part of the 
stock-purse, they would have been enti- 
tled so to have divided it. After what he 
hadstated, itwas impossible that the suppo- 
sition could exist, for an instant, that such 
a body of men as the officers of the Guards 
would pervert the course of justice, from 
the miserable motive of adding to their 
dividends a few shillings from the forfeited 
pay of the men imprisoned. Really, the 
amount that would have accrued to them 
in this way was so small, that to each of- 
ficer it would have been counted in shil- 
lings ; but, as it would be more satisfactory 
to the feelings of the officers of the Guards 
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to clear themselves of all suspicion of being 
operated on by such motives, he should 
consent to so much of the motion as called 
for an account of the amount of pay for- 
feited by the soldiers of the Guards im- 
prisoned under courts-martial, and the 
manner in which it had been disposed of ; 
the result of whiehwould be, to shew, that 
in no instance had it been divided among 
the officers, though legally, the captains 
were entitled to it. And he was author- 
ised to say, that though this pay was a 
legitimate part of the stock-purse, and 
should be applied to defray the expenses 
of the hospital and regimental contingen- 
cies, yet that the officers of the Guards 
were perfectly willing that, in all cases, it 
should go to the public; except in the 
instances where it was deemed proper to 
remit it to the men under sentence. As 
to the amount and application of the 
stock-purse, the accounts moved for would 
be extremely bulky and not at all instruc- 
tive. All the information that was.neces- 
sary on the subject was before the House. 
He would therefore move, as an amend- 
ment, to leave out all the words after the 
word “ Return,” in order to add the words, 
“ Shewing the amount of pay forfeited 
under the provisions of the mutiny act, by 
men of each regiment of the Foot-guards, 
imprisoned by sentence of court-martial, 
in each year since 1816, and stating how 
the same has been disposed of,” instead 
thereof. 

Mr. Bernal stated, that the explanation 
given by the noble lord must be as satis- 
factory to the House as it was creditable 
to the regiments of Guards. Nor did he 
think the gallant officer opposite him had 
any occasion to be dissatisfied with the 
statement of his hon. friend, who had 
brought the matter forward. 

Sir H. Hardinge said, that if the hon. 
member had made the other night a 
statement similar to that which he had 
now made, he should not have expressed 
himself with any warmth; but certainly 
the imputation that the officers of the 
Guards put into their own pockets the 
pay of the imprisoned men, was one which 
he felt it necessary to-repel. The allow- 
ances of the officers in the Guards were 
far from being extravagant, as compared 
with those of the rest of the army. He 
was ready to show the hon. gentleman the 
accounts, by which he would see, that 
the expense of the officers of a battalion 
of the Guards was 700i. less than that of 
a battalion of the line. 
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Colonel Dawkins said, he thought it | 
unnecessary to add any thing to the ex- 
planation of the noble lord, which had 
proved so satisfactory. 

Sir J. Shelley said, the Guards would 
be found as little expensive in reality, as 
any branch of the army. 

Mr. Hume expressed*himself satisfied 
with the explanation given, and observed, 
that he could not have been expected to 
know what was the manner in which the 
money was disposed of, as the noble lord 
had only known it by inquiring, since the 
subject had been mentioned in that House. 

The motion, as amended, was agreed to. 
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ABOLITION oF SLAVERY.] Earl Spen- 
eer presented two petitions for the Aboli- 
tion of Slavery in the West-Indies. The 
noble earl expressed his satisfaction at 
observing the moderation with which this 
subject had been discussed in both Houses 
of parliament. He was afraid it would 
be a long time before the great object of 
complete emancipation could be obtained. 
He trusted, however, that the modera- 
tion which at present distinguished the 
advocates of the measure would continue, 
for in that’ case, he could indulge the 
hope that the wished for result would ul- 
timately be obtained. 

Earl Grosvenor hoped that the mea- 
sures proposed to be adopted were preli- 
minary to the emancipation of the ne- 
groes, for unless they were to have that 
tendency, they would prove of little value. 
Their lordships were, however, left in the 
dark as to the views of his majesty’s go- 


Trish Linen Trade—Bounties. 








vernment on this important point. He 
wished to know whether it was their 
intention to promote the complete ex- | 
tinction of slavery. | 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that | 
the immediate object of the measures 
which had been proposed by his majesty’s 
government was the amelioration of the 
condition of the slaves, by ‘regulations, 
and by the promotion of their moral and 
religious instruction. With respect towhat 
the noble Jord had said on the subject of 
the extinction of slavery, he had only to 
observe,that the great feature of the present 
plan, independently of the communication 
of moral and religiousinstruction to the ne- 
groes, was the introduction of some prin- 
ciple to enable every. man to acquire his 
manumission, and not only his own ma- 
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numissien, but that of his wife and chil- 
dren. If it should hereafter be found 
that this plan could not be carried into 
effect, or that its operation was not suffi- 
ciently prompt to prove beneficial, it 
would then be a question for considera- 
tion whether parliament might not afford 
further facilities. 


Mutiny Bitt—F.ioceinc.] On the 
commitment of the Mutiny Bill, 

Earl Grosvenor took the opportunity of 
making a few observations on military flog- 
ging, and expressed a hope, that the prac- 
tice would be gradually abolished. He 
believed that a very great improvement in 
this respect had already taken place in 
many regiments. He was aware there 
might be considerable difficulty in doing 
the practice away suddenly, and that 
there might be cases which would make it 
imprudent to put an end to it altogether. 
It was part of the intended plan with res- 
pect to the negroes, to limit the number 
of lashes which should be inflicted. He 
wished the same regulation to be intro- 
duced into the army. He could not, 
however, agree with those who assimila- 
ted the punishment of the military to 
that inflicted on the negroes. There was 
no foundation for this comparison; for 
slaves were punished at the mere will of 
the persons who employed them, whereas 
the troops could only be punished in vir- 
tue of the sentence of a court martial. 


Irish Linen TRADE—BovuntTIEs. ] 
Mr. Spring Rice rose to present a peti- 
tion, on a subject of the greatest impor- 
tance to the South and West of Ireland. 
When the subject of reducing the bounties 
on the importation of Irish linen was first 
mentioned in that House, it excited con- 
siderable agitation in the parts of Ireland 
to which he alluded. He trusted that, by 
the present petition, the attention of par- 
liament and of his majesty’s government 
would be called, and not called in vain, to 
a subject which involved the peace and 
tranquillity of those districts in Ireland, 
more than any other that could be named. 
Within the few last years, individuals and 
public bodies in those districts had exert- 
ed themselves to provide the means of 
employment for the inferior classes of the 
population. That employment was found 
in the manufacture of coarse Jinen. But 
the proceedings which had already taken 
place in the House on this subject, had 
produced the most alarming consequences.: 











I somes 
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There had been a diminution of from 800/, 
to 1000/. a week in the sales of these 
coarse linens. This measure was more 
peculiarly alarming, since it took place at 
the moment of sowing the flax-seed ; and 
there was reason to apprehend, that per- 
sons engaged in its cultivation might 
be induced to sow a smaller quantity; and 
that thus the means of future industry 
might be most injuriously curtailed. The 
petition which he was about to present was 
from the corporation of the chamber of 
commerce of the city of Limerick ; and all 
that the Petitioners prayed for was, that 
the House would not rashly and incauti- 
ously withdraw the existing bounties on 
the export of Irish linens, until they had 
made due inquiry into the probable conse- 
quences of such a proceeding. At pre- 
sent, the only parliamentary information 
which the House possessed on the subject 
was contained in the report of a Committee 
above stairs; which report, so far from 
advising the repeal of the bounties, declar- 
ed that the trade depended on those boun- 
ties, and that they could not be repealed 
without the greatest danger. ‘The peti- 
tioners trusted, therefore, that no final 
step would be taken without previous 
inquiry, in furtherance of a proceeding, 
which threatened with destruction the ris- 
ing trade of two entire provinces—Mun- 
ster and Connaught. Let his majesty’s 
government and the House look at that 
report; and then say whether the boun- 
tiesin question ought to be rashly repealed. 
In the South of Ireland, lord Shannon, one 
of the most useful and meritorious indivi- 
duals in the country, had established a ma- 
nufacturing institution, which gave em- 
ployment to above five hundred persons, 
the greater part, if not the whole, of 
whom, would be discharged, should the 
bounties be repealed. Again, however, 
he begged to say, that the petition only 
prayed for consideration. He was compel- 
Jed to allow that the right hon. gentle- 
man’s general principle was incontrovert- 


ible; all that he desired was, that further 


proceedings should be suspended, until an 
inquiry had taken place into the real facts 
of the case ; and until the persons inter- 
ested in the question had had time to 
prepare their statements in opposition to 
the intended measure. 

Colonel Trench trusted that the clear, 
distinct, and forcible statement of his hon. 
friend would have its due effect on the 
House and on his majesty’s government. 
Healso had received communications from 

VOL. X. 
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part of the country with which he was per- 
fectly acquainted, the consequence of the 
adoption of even a mitigated measure, 
such as that against which this petition 
was directed, would be the absolute de- 
struction of the linen manufacture. It 
ought to be recollected, that the Irish 
were not a very calculating people. Cir- 
cumstances of distress frequently drove 
them to extremes, which were not altoge- 
ther justifiable. Although he was aware 
that, on general principles, he had not a 
word to say against the proposed mea- 
sure, he trusted, nevertheless, as the peace 
of the West and South of Ireland would 
inevitably be put in jeopardy by its adop- 
tion, that the House would pause befure 
they gave their consent toit. The people 
of Ireland were open to the management 
of those who would catch every opportu- 
nity to act upon their irritated feelings. 
He was sure that the withdrawing of those 
duties, would occasion the interruption of 
public tranquillity in that country. 

Sir H. Parnell said, that if the subject 
was more narrowly examined by his hon. 
friend, he would find that the withdrawing 
of the bounty would not be attended with 
the unfavourable results which he seemed 
to fear. 

Sir J. Newport hoped, that the propri- 

ety and the policy of the bounties would 
be deliberately examined before any 
further attempt were made to withdraw 
them. 
. Sir R. Fergusson deprecated the hue 
and cry that had been raised against the 
abolition of the bounties in question, and 
the violent opposition that had been made 
thereto. The manufacturers of linen in 
Scotland were quite satisfied with the 
statement of the chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald conceived, that if the 
gallant officer had heard the petition read, 
he would not have described it as he had 
done. Ifthe gallant officer had taken the 
state of the Irish linen trade into consi- 
deration, he would have found that it 
might be possible to discover objections 
to the views of the chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, as far as the subject of that peti- 
tion was in question. He had that day 
transmitted to his right hon. friend, a me- 
morial from the high sheriffs, and grand 


jury of the county of Clare, on the subject 


of the abolition. The memorial stated, 

that every means had been adopted for 

the encouragement of the linen trade in 
41 
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the Western counties, and that the trade 
had extended, but would be destroyed, if 
the protecting bounties were now with- 
drawn, The report of the committee last 
year had truly stated, that the population 
were without the means of productive em- 
ployment—an evil which was generally 
felt and acknowledged, and which would 
be increased, if these bounties were sud- 
denly withdrawn. He did not defend the 
principle of protecting duties; but he 
begged the House to consider, how very 
differently circumstanced were the two 
countries, and particularly the population 
of Ireland, in reference to the population 
of this country. The great object was to 
render the former a manufacturing popu- 
lation, and by that means to render them 
a useful, a peaceful, and a comfortable 
people. He implored the House not to 
destroy the hope that presented itself of 
effecting that most desirable object, by 
suddenly injuring a branch of trade which 
gave employment to so many of the poor 
of Ireland. 

Mr. Hutchinson said, that the declared 
intention of withdrawing the bounties had 
given the most fearful alarm to the people 
of Ireland—an alarm which every hour in- 
ereased. In the county of Cork alone, 
there were not less than 60,000 persons 
occupied in that branch of manufacture ; 
and these persons were of the poorest 
class. He had been informed by indivi- 
duals acquainted with the trade, that the 
coarse linen manufacture would be mainly 
suppressed by the abolition of the bounty. 
The consequence would be, that the po- 
pulation would be reduced to a state of 
starvation, and driven to acts of outrage. 
He held a petition from the merchants and 
manufacturers of Cork on the same sub- 
ject, which he would present when the 
chancellor of the Exchequer should ap- 
pear in his place. 

Mr. Mabterly was surprised that the 
chancellor of the Exchequer, when he 
came down with a proposition to abolish 
all bounties, was not at the same fime 
prepared to do away with the duties on 
the raw materials. There was, for instance, 
a duty of 30 per cent on hemp, and that 
duty was continued, notwithstanding a 
kind of pledge that had been given last 
session. The linen trade was of the last 
importance to Ireland ; and the question, 
instead of being treated in an incidental 
manner, ought to undergo a special dis- 
cussion. If the interests of this trade were 
not-considered worthy of attention by the 
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right hon, gentleman, he should feel it his 
duty to bring the matter before the House, 
in the shape of a motion to withdraw the 
duty on raw material. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


IMPRESSMENT OF SEAMEN—PETITION 
oF G. W. Butter.] Mr. Hume present- 
ed a petition from George William Butler, 
relative to the important subject of Im- 
pressment. Thispetition was,hesaid, drawn 
up by a man who had had a greatdeal of 
experience in the navy,and what he stated 
seemed well deserving of serious attention. 
The party submitted, that he had been 
twenty years in his majesty’s navy. There 
were four causes to which the evils attend- 
ant upon the naval service might be attri- 
buted. These were first, the unlimited 
time of service ; and the petitioner instan- 
ced cases, where men were impressed on 
their return from abroad, and detained 
in the service for a period of thirteen 
years, with, at the end of that time, a leave 
of absence of fourteen days, after which 
the parties were again sent on service, 
where they remained nine years without 
intermission. The second cause was the 
capricious discipline with respect to pu- 
nishment and dress. The third, the being 
placed under the control of mere boys, 
acting as midshipmen and masters’ mates, 
who were not sufficient judges as to whe- 
ther men did their duty properly or not, 
and who yet nevertheless had the power 
of punishment. There was, he observed, 
a considerable improvement in the navy in 
this respect since the close of the war, but 
he believed much still remained tobe done. 
The fourth cause was the lowness of wa- 
ges, and the unequal distribution of prize- 
money. The hon. member expressed a 
hope that the attention of government 
would be seriously turned to these matters, 
which were most important to the public 
service. He would himself, at no distant 
day, submit a motion with a view of ob- 
taining better information on the subject. 
There must be something defective in the 
service, when, with all its advantages, 
it was found so difficult to induce men 
to enter. 

Mr. Sykes, as the representative of a con- 
siderable port, expressed a hope that the 
attention of government might be speed- 
ily turned to the system of impressment. 
He should, in a short time, have to present 
a petition from his constituents, very nu- 
merously and respectably signed, against 
the present system. 
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Sir R. Wilson vouched for the respect- 
ability of the petitioner. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Sirk TrapE—Lonpon PETITION 
AGAINST THE REDUCTION OF THE Duty. ] 
Mr. Baring rose for the purpose of pre- 
senting a petition from the Silk-manufac- 
turers of London against the propo- 
sed reduction of the duty. The pe- 
titioners stated, that notwithstanding the 
boon held out to the trade by the pro- 
posed return of the duty on the stock in 
hand, they still remained unaltered in 
opinion as to the ruinous consequences of 
the measures proposed by the chancellor 
of the Exchequer with respect to the 
general regulation of the duties. They 
were satisfied, that if the bill for effecting 
it passed, the silk trade of this country 
would be destroyed, and thousands of 
hands thrown out of employment. He 
had made inquiries on the subject, and 
the only observation he had heard from 
the parties interested was, ‘“‘ We hope we 
shall have time to get out of the trade 
before the storm arrives.” This impor- 
tant step had been taken by the chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer without due inquiry. 
The report of the House of Lords had 
been the only source of information con- 
sulted; and the House, he feared, was 
averse even to the hearing of counsel on 
behalf of the petitioners. Such was part 
of the prayer; and, recollecting how in- 
competent he was to enter into the neces- 
sary details, anel to enforce the arguments 
with due effect, however strongly he 
might feel them, he intreated the House 
not to listen, on this point, to the advice 
of the hon. member for Aberdeen. The 
petitioners had the strongest claim to 
have an opportunity of stating the pecu- 
liar hardships of their case; and they 
would be able to do it with great effect, 
through a gentleman not only learned in 
the law, but well acquainted with the 
manufacture of silk, He was instructed 
to say, that the petitioners were willing 
to forego the whole amount of bounty to 
be given to them, if they were allowed a 
further extension of time. They were of 
opinion, that the return of duty promised 
would amount to infinitely more than the 
calculation ministers seemed to have made. 
The president of the Board of Trade had 
supposed that it might be about 100,000/.; 
but the petitioners, who had much better 
means of knowing, were convinced that 
it would excecd a million, If this sum 
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could be saved to the public, surely that 
fact alone ought to be sufficient to induce 
gentlemen to pause, and to listen to the 
information they could obtain through the 
intervention of counsel. To refuse toe 
hear counsel was to treat this important 
subject with greater levity and careless- 
ness than they would do a common road 
bill. Without further remark, he would 
move for leave to bring up the petition. 

Mr. Ellice did not rise to oppose the 
reception of the petition ; on the contrary, 
he was satisfied that the House could not 
too often discuss important subjects of 
this kind, before it arrived at a decision. 
It was fair to the chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to say, that the manufacturers of 
Coventry were now generally satisfied with 
the measures about to be adopted. ‘They 
were not yet convinced that they should be 
able to compete with France in particular 
branches of the silk trade; but they were 
quite willing, with the promised allowance, 
that the experiment should be fairly tried. 
He was also instructed by his constituents 
to state, that they were no parties to the 
resolutions recently passed at the City of 
London-tavern. A considerable part of 
the trade felt that we should be able to 
compete with the French. Such had 
always been his opinion; but the portion 
most likely to be injured by the rivalship 
was that established at Coventry. The 
whole arrangement would require the 
greatest possible attention. In the com- 
mittee on the bill he would submit one or 
two amendments. 

Sir James Mackintosh wished to take 
that opportunity of making a declara- 
tion, which he should have made long 
ago, had not ill health prevented him. 
He highly approved of all that the chan-~ 
cellor of the Exchequer had done upon 
this subject, and he could not, with any 
regard to consistency or common de- 
cency, agree in the opinion, that minis- 
ters had not been sufficiently slow and 
cautious in resorting, even thus limitedly, 
to the principles of free trade ; because 
he should thereby condemn the friends by 
whom he was surrounded, but especially 
himself: he having long had occasion to 
complain that ministers were tardy in 
adopting self-evident principles. The ex- 
perience and reflection of his whole life 
had convinced him that thase principles 
were the best and soundest foundation of 
the well-being of nations ; and, from year 
to year, he had witnessed the fatal results 
of a deviation from them, He was, 
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therefore, not content to say, idly and 
unmeaningly, that though he approved of 
them in theory, he would not attempt to 
carry them into practice. He had been 
a little surprised-at the two sorts of com- 
plaints against ministers, made by his hon. 
friend (Mr, Baring), which were rather 
at variance witheach other. First, his hon. 
friend charged them with too hasty an 
adoption of measures partaking of the 
nature of free trade ; and next, he blamed 
them for still retaining certain restrictions 
and regulations. The chancellor of the 
Exchequer had certainly adopted a new 
system, founded upon the free use of in- 
dustry, and the free exchange of com- 
modities ; but both charges could not be 
true, and it appeared to him (sir J. L.) 
that both were unfounded. On the autho- 
rity of Mr. Harrison (with whose learning 
in the law, but not in the Silk trade, he 
was well acquainted), his hon. friend had 
mentioned, that the country would lose a 
considerable sum by this plan. With all 
due respect for the authority of the Silk 
manufacturers, as to their own interests, 
he must say, that, ona question which 
regarded the interests of the country, he 
preferred the authority of the president of 
the Board of Trade. For his own part, 
satisfied as he was, that the measures of 
government upon this subject, as far as 
they went, were wise and salutary, he 
should give them his zealous support. He 
was of opinion that ministers had made as 
large concessions to this class of manufac- 
turers as could be expected, and he ven- 
tured to prefer this request to them, that 
they would make a stand, and grant 
nothing more. He was as ready as any 
man to hear counsel upon a particular 
subject—nobody had their ears more open 
to complaints and representations: but 
he would not act so unfairly and so deceit- 
fully by the petitioners, as to require 
them to send counsel to the bar, to at- 
tempt to alter an opinion that was so 
fixed, that it could not be changed. 
Those who thought that their notions 
upon a subject might be varied, would do 
very well to listen to counsel ; while those 
who were of a contrary persuasion, would 
act with duplicity and fraud, if they en- 
couraged hopes that must be disappointed, 
and invited discussion in a case which, 
in truth, was already decided. 

Mr. Tierney said, he felt himself oblig- 
ed, by the speech of his hon. and learned 
friend, to trouble the House with a few 
remarks. Some of the doctrines which it 
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contained was a little extraordinary. 
Though he (Mr. T.) was a fast friend to 
the principles of free trade, yet he thought 
the House and the country under an 
obligation to the hon. member for Taun- 
ton, for the part he had taken in the 


course of these discussions. He did not 


‘agree, indeed, with all that that hon. gen- 


tleman had laid down; bute he did 
agree with him in thinking, that the House 
ought to proceed with caution, if not 
with hesitation, on a subject of such deep 
interest, and involving such an extent of 
capital. It would seem from the speech 
which his hon. and learned friend had just 
delivered, as if no friend of free trade, 
could take any other course than that of 
saying to ministers—“ you. have given up 
enough ; you have done very well, but do 
not concede any more.” No man was 
more anxious to see liberal principles of 
trade adopted than he was; and the best 
proof of that anxiety was, that he had 
come down for the purpose of supporting 
ministers, and had supported them on this 
question throughout. The chancellor of 
the Exchequer had acted in a fair, open, 
and candid manner ; and it came with the 
more effect, because, of late years, the 
House had witnessed from the place 
which the right hon. gentleman now filled, 
conduct of avery differentkind. He had 
therefore felt disposed to give him his sup- 
port ; and in this instance he supported 
him, because he concluded that he was not 
about to act merely theoretically, but to 
carry his object into effect by a due ar- 
rangement of the drawbacks, and bounties. 
He concluded, however, that the right 
hon. gentleman had thoroughly informed 
himself on the subject, and that what he 
had laid down as safe to be administered, 
he had ascertained to be so. He had not 
imagined, that the right hon. gentleman 
had come forward on the 23d ult., without 
having had a thorough communication 
with the parties interested. Government 
possessed means of information which in- 
dividuals could not have ; and what the 
right hon. gentleman had brought forward 
ought to have been the result of frequent 
interviews and discussions. When, in 
the absence of the chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer from ill health, the president of 
the Board of Trade had followed up his 
proposition, he (Mr. oo had been much 
disappointed at the enlargement of the 
time to two years and a half. He had 
concluded, that the delay was owing to 
the exertions of the manufacturers, and 
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that the right hon. gentleman had been 
fighting with them the battles of free 
trade against exclusion. He had given 
his assent to the proposition merely be- 
cause such had been his conclusion. 
But, how did it turn out ?-—that ministers 
had come to no arrangement, no under- 
standing at all, with the manufacturers. 
‘He spoke as an ignorant man upon the 
doctrines of free trade ; but he knew that 
the vital interests of very large classes of 
the community were involved and it was 
no reason against hearing counsel, that the 
time had been postponed. His informa- 
tion was extremely limited. He had 
seen only one of the parties, but he had 
seen enough to convince him that they 
were entitled to be heard. He begged 
the House to consider the situation in 
which it might by possibility be placed. 
His hon. friend (sir J. M.) had spoken 
warmly in favour of the principles of free 
trade, and had declared that they were at 
stake on this question ; but, might it not 
happen that after the duties had been 
altered, the drawbacks and bounties ar- 
ranged and allowed, and after the lapse of 
two years and a half, the prohibition 
might not be taken off? The question 
would then be drily and nakedly—ought 
French goods togbe allowed to come into 
competition with English manufactures? 
Suppose the present project were to 
damp and depress the trade, then an unan- 
swerable argument would be given to the 
silk weavers: “if the mere threat of 
change had done so much injury, would 
the House consent to crush it altogether, 
by carrying that threat into execution ?” 
Suppose, on the contrary, that it should 
produce an increase* then it might be 
said fairly enough, that the trade was most 
flourishing, and that it was not fair to 


transfer the advantage to those whom 


‘many. considered the natural enemies of 
Great Britain. The House had had some 
experience not long. ago, from Spital- 
fields. How strenuously had it resisted 


' the two or three thousand gentlemen who 


had, day after day, bowed the members 
into the lobby. They were defeated in 
the House of Commons; but when the 
bill went up to the Lords, the bowing gen- 
tlemen obtained a sort of victory ; for it 
was thrown out. Yet that question had 
not a tithe of the interest of the present, 
and the result might be much the same. 
df this principle of free trade could be 
carried, in this instance, into fair applica- 
tion, it would be the first inroad into the 
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most vicious system that had ever prevail- 
ed. The parties declared that they did 
not want a remission of duty, but only 
desired to be allowed to work asthey had 
hitherto done ; and, under all the circum- 
stances, it was his conviction, that it would 
do far more substantial good to take off 
some of the taxes that pressed upon all 
ranks, and for the remission of which so 
many petitions had been presented. The 
present proposition certainly gave an ad- 
vantage to the silk-manufacturer, and 
through him, to the wealthier classes of 
society. ‘The lower orders might even- 
tually feel the benefits of the alteration ; 
but, if taxes were removed, the working 
classes would immediately experience the 
relief they so much required. The wise 
course seemed directly the reverse of that 
which had been pursued. Taxes ought 
to be repealed in the first instance; and if 
it afterwards turned out that the change 
could be effected with safety to our silk 
manufacture, Jet the plan now in agita- 
tion be carried into effect. The manu- 
facturers were really in a situation of diffi- 
culty, and it was their anxious desire to 
be heard by counsel, that they might im- 
press upon the House the nature of that 
difficulty, and shew what a variety and 
extent of interests were at stake. He 
must be forgiven ifhe joined with the hon. 
member for Taunton, in thinking that the 
petitioners had a just claim to have their 
case stated. If they could not by their 
counsel make out a case so much the bet- 
ter: the House would then have done its 
duty, both to the particular interest at 
stake, and to the general interest of com- 
merce. He hoped, therefore, that a day 
wouldbenamed for the hearing of counsel. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer wished 
to make a very few observations. In the 
first place, he should appear ungrateful if 
he did not most distinctly acknowledge his 
sense of the favourable reception on all sides, 
of the principles which he had had thegood 
fortune to bring into action ; but he would 
take the liberty of saying, that he could 
not accept the compliment of the right 
hon. gentleman, at the expense of the 
noble lord, his predecessor in office. He 
was therefore, placed in an embarrassing 
situation, for nothing could be more 
embarrassing than to be complimented 
at the expense of others. He must 
say, however, that the sort of criti- 
cism made upon the conduct of the 
noblé lord was by no means well- 
founded; for he could confidently state 
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that no individual in the country was 
more strongly inypressed with the sound- 
ness of the principles of free trade than the 
late chancellor of the Exchequer. That 
noble lord, indeed, had not carried any 
of them into effect during the last two or 
threejyears ; but he was not open to cen- 
sure, since the opportunity of doing so had 
not been afforded him. If any blame were 
due for the postponement, it was as much 
deserved by himself, as by lord Bexley; 
for, as president of the Board of Trade, if 
the circumstances had been favourable, 
he ought himself to have originated some 
measures of the kind. If entitled to any 
compliment, therefore, hecould not accept 
it exclusively. The right hon. gentleman 
who had just taken his seat had approved 
entirely of theprinciple of the new system, 
but seemed to blame the government for 
not having come to some general under- 
standing with the various branches of the 
silk trade, before the plan was brought for- 
ward. Now, if any judgment might be 
formed of the effect of antecedent, by the 
effect of subsequent communications with 
parties interested, he doubted much whe- 
ther the measure would have been brought 
forward at all, if it depended upon the 
approbation of the silk-manufacturers. 
Nearly all the persons in the trade were 
naturally hostile to the changes. But, 
when the government was about to nego- 
ciate on a broad principle, he thought it 
by no means necessary or proper, that 
they should negociate with the parties 
immediately concerned. He thought it, 
on the contrary, best to take the course 
consistent with those sound principles, 
instead of taking counsel from individuals 
whose interests were opposed to those 
principles. It was not, indeed, likely that 
any modification of his measures would 
satisfy all parties. Some proposed a 
delay of seven, others of five, others only 
of three years; for though, to a certain 
degree, they all joined in disapprobation of 
his plan, there was a considerable diversi- 
ty as to the steps which they would take 
to mendit. Asto theprayer of the petition, 
he did not go quite the length of the hon. 
and learned member (sir J. M.) in his 
general proposition, that where his mind 
was not likely tobe changed by any thing 
that parties or their counsel might offer, 
he therefore would not consent to hear 
them. - Where the interests of parties, or 
even individuals were affected, nothing 
was more common than to allow them to 
be heard by their counsel ; and though he 
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was not likely to be shaken in his opinion 
by any thing which Mr. Harrison, or any 
other counsel, could urge ona subject 
which he had already taken so much pains 
to examine, it would be harsh to prevent 
the parties from being heard. He should 
therefore not object to the motion, that 
the petitioners should be heard by their 
counsel, though he was bound in justice 
and candour to say, that he should grossly 
deceive them, if he were to hold out an 
hope that his opinion would be changed 
by any thing counsel could offer. 

Mr. Whitmore thought, that the course 
which ministers had pursued, was marked 
at once with cautious attention to par- 
ticular interests, and with adherence to 
broad principles. He trusted that they 
would pursue that manly course; fully 
convinced, that if they followed it up to 
its legitimate consequences, there was no 
country in the world of which the pros- 
perity would be so brilliant as that of 
England, A right hon. gentleman had 
spoken of the triumph which the people 
of Spitalfields had obtained in maintaining 
their local acts. ‘The consequence of that 
triumph was the petition now before them ; 
for there was no other reason why the 
manufacturers of Spitalfields should not 
be as confident as all the other manufac- 
turers of the kingdom were, of the success 
of the measures now proposed by the 
government. A silk-manufacturer of 
Manchester, who had a large capital in- 
vested had assured him that the manufac- 
turers of that place were entirely satisfied 
with the general measures which the 
government was pursuing, and looked for- 
ward with confidence to the result of 
them. 

Lord George Cavendish said, that though 
his constituents were satisfied with the 
measure, it was undoubtedly the duty of 
the House to proceed with caution. He 
should therefore support the proposition 
for hearing counsel. 

Mr. Hume hoped, that government 
would persevere in carrying the measures 
which they had proposed into effect, He 
was sorry to understand that a very fever- 
ish state of feeling had prevailed in the 
city during the whole of the day, in con- 
sequence of a rumour, that one of the 
lords of the Treasury had, in an interview 
which had taken place between him and 
some persons connected with the siik- 
trade, intimated that the measures which 
had been proposed would unacrgo some 





change. 
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Mr. Huskisson said, he could take upon 
himself confidently to state, that neither 
his noble friend, the first lord of the 
Treasury, nor any other member of the 
government had held out the slightest ex- 
pectation that any change would be made 
in the plan which he had submitted to 
the House; and he would state further, 
on his own responsibility, that there was 
not the least idea entertained, by any 
member of the government, of proposing 
any change in that plan. 

Lord A. Hamilton called the attention 
of the House to the clause relative to cut 
silk. If that clause were passed in the 
form in which it now stood, the object 
of the right hon. gentleman would be 
defeated. 

Mr. Baring, in reply, observed, that 
the petition was really the petition of a 
committee, appointed by the general 
meeting of the silk-trade of London. Some 
very sharp remarks had been made upon 
him by his hon. and learned friend (sir J. 
Mackintosh), because, as his hon. and 
learned friend expressed it, he had been 
urging the ministers to go further into the 
system of free trade, while he objected to 
the measure before the House. Now, all 
he had said was, that a system, whatever 
it was, should be consistent in its parts. 
He wished his hon. and learned friend, 
who had spoken so eloquently on the sub- 
ject, had given them his definition of what 
he meant by free trade, instead of favour- 
ing them with his declamation on a sub- 
ject which (for there was a fashion in 
opinions as well as in clothes) was now so 
fashionable. As to the silk-trade, which 
his hon. and learned friend supposed the 
measures of the chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer were to make free, there were in 
the first place, most absurd restrictions on 
labour; and, in the second place, a protect- 
ing duty on foreign, in favour of British 
organzine silk. His hon. and learned friend 
could know nothing about the subject, or 
he would not have treated the trade as 
. free. If they protected the throwsterer 
by a duty, they could not expect the 
manufacturer to thrive under foreign com- 
petition ; if they maintained the restric- 
tion between masters and workmen, they. 
could not expect the manufacturer to 
thrive under foreign competition. The 
chancellor of the Exchequer must abolish 
these restrictions before he could make a 
free trade. Nay, he must go further, and 
persuade the country gentlemen to con« 
sent to let the trade in bread be free. 


against the Reduction of the Duty. 
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While the subsistence of the people was 
at twice the price here that it was in other 
countries, they might live on the purest 
system of political economy, but they 
might die with the book in their hand, 
It was absurd to think that we could com- 
pete with foreign countries in manufac- 
tures in which labour formed the principal 
part, while the restrictions on the trade 
in the most essential article of food exist- 
ed.—He was now in a minority of the 
House ; but he was ‘so used to this, that 
it had ceased to have any effect on him. 
He had had the misfortune to be in a mi- 
nority on that very system of corn laws ; 
and he had had the satisfaction since to see 
that the warmest advocate of that system 
at that time, the right hon. the president 
of the Board of Trade, had come round 
to his opinion, and exhibited in his own 
person a pattern of as much inconsistency 
as he (Mr. B.) was said by some to have 
shewn on this subject. The hon. member 
for Coventry had said, that his constitu- 
ents were now satisfied with the measures 
of the chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
had no doubt they were. The fact was, 
that the leading interests had been bribed 
into a concurrence in the measure. They 
would receive the drawbacks on their 
stocks. Some of them, he knew, would 
receive from 20 to 25,0002. as drawbacks ; 
and as the immediate demand for silk had 
caused an increase of price, this would be 
a very considerable benefit. There had, 
in fact, been.a great deal of jobbing in this 
measure. The persons who received the 
drawback now were glad of the boon, 
which, when the House came to pay it, 
they would find to be very serious ; and 
they trusted, that after the course of the 
two years and half had elapsed, to raise 
such a clamour in the country as would 
prevent its being carried into execution. 
All that these gentlemen wanted was, to 
put their 20 or 25,000/. into their pockets. 
He felt grateful to the right hon. member 
for Knaresborough (Mr. Tierney), for 
his co-operation in promoting what, with- 
out his aid, would not have been obtained ; 
namely, the liberty to the petitioners to be 
heard by their counsel. 

Sir J. Mackintosh said, that if his hon. 
friend meant by the term * sharp” that 
his remarks had been hostile towards him, 
he was mistaken; as there was no one 
whom he should be more justly sorry to 
address in such a temper, but he had used 
a part of the freedom of debate which it 
was allowable for his hon. friend, or himself 
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to use towards one another, or towards 
any other member; namely, that of con- 
testing the justness of an adversary’s con- 
clusions, by shewing that one part of his 
argument was at variance with another. 
He had had the honour of serving under 
his hon. friend the commander-in-chief, 
in the small minority on the corn laws; 
but since the chancellor of the Exchequer 
had become a deserter from the opposing 
army, his hon. friend had not received 
him as kindly es a: politic commander 
should have done. With regard to his 
opinion on free trade, it had been too long 
fixed—too strongly confirmed by argument 
and facts, and reflection—for him to ima- 
gine that it could be changed ; but as to 
the mode in which the restrictions exist- 
ing should be removed, he was ready to 
hear from the parties concerned, any ar- 
gument as to the way in which the public 
faith was pledged, or any facts as to the 
manner in which their particular interests 
were affected. There was no inconsis- 
tency either in maintaining, that one set 
of restrictions should be removed while 
another set remained ; for he did not re- 
move one restriction in order to preserve 
another, but endeavoured to introduce 
a partial, in order to accelerate a general 
freedom. In reference to the observation 
of the chancellor of the Exchequer, on the 
mere technical point of hearing counsel, 
he laid but little stress; but this he would 
say, that firmness, on the part of the 
government and of parliament, in this case, 
was the policy which would shew greater 
respect to the judgment, and, in the long 
run, to the feelings, of the people, than to 
allow them, by the agitation of the ques- 
tion, to form hopes that must ultimately 
be disappointed. His hon. friend had 
said, that before two years elapsed such a 
clamour would be raised in the country, 
as would prevent the execution of the 
measure. He hoped not; and he rested 
his hope on the growing intelligence of 
the country—on the growing intelligence 
of the master manufacturers—on the 
growing intelligence of the working manu- 
facturers. The intelligence among the 
Jatter body was, indeed, far greater than 
he could possibly have conceived, if he had 
not had an opportunity of witnessing it, 
-by attending a lecture at the Mechanics’ 
Institute, where among some hundreds of 
individuals, he had seen more information 
than he could have expected to have met 
with in any class of society. He had 
seen them manifest the intensest interest 





principles of natural philosophy. In- 
telligence sparkled in their countenances 
while they watched, with a discrimina- 
tion not to be deceived, the explanations 
and illustrations of the lecturer. From 
such a spirit of inquiry he looked for 
much. But, certainly, if the House 
dreaded clamour two years hence, the 
way to avert it was, not to hold out ex~ 
pectations which were inconsistent with 
policy and duty. 

The Committee on the Bill was in- 
structed to hear counsel accordingly. 


EvAcuATION oF SpaAIN BY THE 
Frencu Army.] Lord John Russell ob- 
served, that befvre he offered any thing in 
support of the motion with which he should 
conclude, he thought it necessary to say, 
that his proposition was not intended to lay 
the foundation of any charge againsthisma- 
jesty’s ministers as to the policy they had 
pursued with respect tothe contest in Spain. 
His opinion certainly was, thatif, atthe Con- 
gress of Verona, they had assumed the 
language that had been employed in the 
message of the President of the United 
States, or had ever spoken in relation to 
Spain itself, as they had recently spoken 
as to the colonies of Spain, that war would 
never have taken place ; but, certainly any 
time after the commencement of the last 
session, it would have been in his opinion, 
imprudent to have embarked in the con- 
test. This, however, was now rather mat- 
ter for historical discussion than for any 
consideration of practical policy. What 
he wished to bring into discussion—what 
he wished to hear from his majesty’s mi- 
nisters was—what the policy of the coun- 
try now is, in order that, by a clear 
perception of our condition, we should 
not fall again into that difficulty in which 
we were lately involved, when, after a 
peace concluded amidst universal congra- 
tulations, and after a period of applause 
on one side and of silence on the other, it 
became a question, whether or no we 
should plunge into a dangerous war, and 
were only deterred from it by the danger 
of hazarding an attack upon so powerful 
an adversary. 1 

He had heard it objected to the motion 
which he had to propose, that the subject 
woukl excite no interest in the House. 
He could not believe this assertion to be 
correct. He begged those. who felt no 
interest in the subject to look at what their 
situation was. His majesty had told them, 
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in his Speech from the throne, that he had 
continued to receive from all the powers his 
allies, assurances of their earnest desire 
to maintain and cultivate the relations of 
friendship. What was meant by the term 
Allies? It meant powers united by some 
common principle, and directing their ef- 
forts to some common object. The 
principle on which the allies were united 
was subversive of the British constitution. 
The principle on which Spain was invaded 
was subversive of British policy. Indeed, 
from the time of Louis 14th to that of 
Bonaparte, it was the favourite policy of 
the British government to prevent the 
French from taking root in Spain. From 
the battle of Blenheim and Villa-Viciosa, 
to those of Salamanca and Vittoria, the 
object of England was, to prevent the es- 
tablishment of French interest in the pen- 
insula. No longer than ten years ago, 
some of the best blood of England was 
shed in Spain, and now the French were 
in possession of the fields in which those 
battles were fought and their flags waved 
on the battlements of Cadiz, Badajoz and 
St. Sebastian, which we had spent so many 
lives and so much treasure to win or to. pre- 
serve. When every part of that great 
country was occupied by the French, who 
would say, that this was a state of things 
that did not deeply interest the British 
parliament and nation?» 

He should now proceed to state, first, 
how we had been brought to this state of 
things; secondly, the danger in which we 
were placed ; and, thirdly, what remedies 
were to be found to avert those dangers. 
First, with respect to the manner in which 
we had fallen into these dangers, it was to 
be recollected that, after fighting for many 
years, our adversary was subdued; the 
abilities of our commander, the tumultu- 
ous cry of nations eager to acquire their 
independence, the faults of our enemy, 
nay, the very elements, seeming to favour 
the courage and perseverance of England. 
What had been the result ? A peace was 
‘concluded in 1814, interrupted in 1815, 
and confirmed in 1818, resting on principles 
of policy new to the diplomacy of this 
country, and on bases indeed new to the 
world. The ancient policy of. England 
had been described by Addison in lines, of 
which the sense was better than the 
poetry— ‘ 
“Tis Britain’s care to watch o’er Europe’s fate, 
To hold in balance each contending state, 


To threaten bold presumptuous kings with war, 
And answer each afflicted neighbour’s prayer.” 
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Such was the commanding station which - 
the poet assigned to this country. , But, 
how humble was the tone—how humilia- 
ting the position—which England had 
recently assumed in the politics of Europe. 
Instead of holding the balance between 
‘‘ contending states,”. she had fallen from 
the lofty station which sheonce occupied : 
instead of threatening ‘‘ bold presumptuous 
kings,’ she had meanly truckled to the 
Holy Alliance: instead of answering ** each 
afflicted neighbour’s prayer,” she had 
treated every prayer that had been pre- 
ferred to her with scorn and contempt. 

The first consequence of this policy had 
been the alienation of all those hearts 
which she had won by her struggle against 
the despotism of Napoleon, and the dis- 
persion of all those romantic ideas which 
might have been formed of the generosity 
of Great Britain. We had disappointed 
the hopes, and excited the indignation of 
every man who loved freedom and inde- 
pendence throughout Europe. Put be- 
sides this, it could not escape the observa- 
tion of those who were accustomed to at- 
tend to the affairs of Europe, that an asso- 
ciation of the great powers of Europerenoun-~ 
cing the old system of abalance, and unit- 
ing for a common object, was peculiarly lia- 
bleto abuse, andthat when abuse grew out of 
such an association, it was peculiarly diffi- 
cult to be corrected. Such a system was 
peculiarly liable to abuse, because kings, 
like other corporations, were apt to con- 
sider their own interests, in preference to 
the interests of mankind; and the abuse 
was peculiarly difficult to be corrected, 
because, while there was a natural remedy 
against any undue encroachment on the 
balance of power, which it was the interest 
of all the sovereigns to resist, there was 
none against an encroachment on the liber- 
ties of mankind, when they were al! ranged 
on the same side. These consequences 
did not fail to follow. In the year 1820, 
the allied monarchs issued a declaration, 
which had been admitted by the late mar- 
quis of Londonderry.to be opposed to 
the fundamental laws of these realms, and 
by the right hon. gentleman opposite ( Mr. 
Canning) to strike at the root of the 
British constitution. In that document, 
the revolution of Spain was adverted to in 
the very first sentence, and the Holy 
Allies openly avowed, that Naples wag 
only first. attacked because she was most 
easily subdued. He mentioned this, .be- 
cause it would be recollected, that a year 
and a half ago our niinisters had nO notion 

4K 
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South America. It was the policy of the 
French government never to hesitate a 
moment in making any promises or profes- 
sions, and never to hesitate a moment in 
violating them, whenever it suited their 


whatever, that the question of the invasion 
of Spain would be discussed at the Con- 
‘gress of Verona. He mentioned this, 
‘merely to shew how liable ministers were 
to be deceived, and how steadily the 
‘Holy Allies pursued their favourite object 
of enslaving mankind, while those who 
_were opposed to them were often asleep 
‘at their posts. 


purpose. In doing this, they did but fol- 
Jow the letter of the instructions which 
Louis 14th. had left to posterity. That 





: monarch had declared, that ‘« treaties were 


He had already said, that he.did not |to be interpreted, like compliments, as 
mean to advert to the policy which this | meaning a great deal less than they ex- 
country had pursued in the late invasion | pressed, and that the more express and 
of Spain, he wished, however, to call the | decisive the words of the engagement were, 
‘attention of the House to the professions | the more proper and excusable it was to 


‘and promises of France, professions 


violate it.” The French, on entering 


which had bee so deceitfully made and | Spain, declared, that their sole object was, 


promises which had been sv _ scandal- 
ously violated, The speech of the king 
of France, at the opening of the Chambers, 
contained the following passage;— Let 
Ferdinand 7th. be free to give to his peo- 
_ple institutions, which they cannot hold 
but from him, and which, by securing 
their tranquillity, would dissipate the just 
inquietudes of France. Hostilities shall 
‘cease from that moment.” The interpre- 
‘tation which was put upon that passage 
‘was, that the king of France did not desire 
that the free institutions which Spain en- 
‘joyed should be abolished, but only that 
they should emanate from the king. If 
any doubt could exist on that point, it 
‘would be removed by referring to the note 
‘of sir Charles Stuart to Mr. Secretary 
Canning, dated Feb. 10 of the last year. 
Sir Charles Stuart had communicated with 
M. Chateaubriand, respecting the passage 
in the king of France’s speech, which he 
‘had just read to the House, and the answer 
of M. Chateaubriand, as given in the de- 
spatch, was this :—he said, that ‘* whatever 
may be the interpretation which is attach- 
ed to his Majesty’s expressions by those 
who are determined to consider all the 
measures recommended by this 
‘French ) Court, to be proofs of their desire 
to re-establish an absolute government in 


to establish a constitution less democra- 
tical than that which was then established, 
but at the same time fully securing the 
constitutional liberties of the people of 
Spain. It was important to take this point 
into consideration, if for no other purpose 
than because it furnished a key to the 
secret of the success of France in Spain. 
Passing from the conduct of France to 
that of the Spaniards themselves, it might 
be observed, that in carrying a revolution 
into effect, there were two means of secu- 
ring ultimate success. One was that adop- 
ted by the revolutionists of this country in 
1688, and which consisted in conciliating 
all interests; in giving a just degree of 
power to all orders; and in consulting the 
feelings and opinions of all classes in the 
State; the other was that pursued by the 
| French Jacobins in 1793, which established 
an exclusively democratical constitution, 
/and which persecuted, by massacres and 
| proscriptions, all other orders of the State. 
'{t was the misfortune of Spain to adopt 
| neither of those plans. The Spaniards 
adopted the opinion, that a democratical 
constitution, a constitution emanating from 
| the people, was best calculated to secure 





(the | the happiness of the community ; but while 


| strongly attached to democracy, they were 
| naturally generous and humane ; and, while 


Spain, he never can believe, that the com- | they established a form of government, 


munications which have taken place with 
the British cabinet have been misunder- 
stood to a degree which can authorize such 
‘suppositions.”? The suspicions alluded to 
‘were, that it was the wish of France to see 
an absolute government re-established in 
‘Spain. It was unnecessary to state how 
shamefully all these protestations had been 
disregarded. Let the House bear this in 
mind, in considering the value of the re- 
presentations which have been lately made 
by the prince de Polignac, with respect to 


‘which raised all the privileged classes 
against it, they were so far from imitating 
the massacres and proscriptions of the 
French Jacobins, that they behaved with 
the utmost forbearance and kindness to 
their opponents, and even suffered those 
who were notoriously disaffected to the 
constitution, and endeavouring to destroy 
the independence of Spain, to’ go un- 
punished and unmolested. ‘The conse- 
quence of this was, that these two great 
bodies were ready to join in a combination 
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against the liberties of Spain—one con- 
sisting of the privileged classes, who 
were naturally opposed to a liberal order 
of things, and the other consisting of the 
lowest rabble and notorious violators of 
all law—persons who had been fed by the 
convents, or had robbed on the highways— 

ersons who were hostile to the then exist- 

ing constitution, because it deprived them 

of their usual means of support, by esta- 
blishing peace, justice and industry, in 
place of the indolence, rioting, and anarchy 
on which they had formerly subsisted. 
Those who knew the army of the Faith 
knew that it entirely consisted of mendi- 
cants and robbers—of drones supported 
by the indiscriminate charity of the monks 
—and of ruftians supported by depredation 
and pillage. Having obtained the support 
of the friends of a moderate constitution, 
and also that of the rabble, which had been 
engendered in the filth of the old mo- 


proceeded without interruption. They 
met with scarcely any opposition, and 
where opposition was offered, it was rather 
the opposition of individuals, than the op- 
position of a party. There were, how- 
ever, some individtals, who, during that 
short and unfortunate struggle, behaved 
in a manner worthy of the freedom for 
which they contended. There was the 
virtuous and eloquent Arguelles—the 
courageous and patriotic Mina—the brave 
and heroic Alava—men whose merits 
would never be forgotten, untii the fire of 
patriotism had ceased to glow in the bosom 
of mankind. What, however, had been 
the result of the success attendant on the 
French arms? had it established in Spain 
any thing which deserved the name of a 
constitution ? had it established in Spain 
any of those institutions which his people 
were to receive from no other hands than 
those of Ferdinand ? had it established even 
the French charter, or any other guarantee 
for public and private liberty? it was no- 
' torious that it had’ effected none of these 
objects. All ithad yet effected was, to 
show the people of Spain, that their inva- 
ders had betrayed that party amongst 
them which had joined them from motives 
of self-interest, and had done worse than 
betray those who had joined them in the 
hopes of receiving from their hands a free 
constitution »* 
It was worth while to consider how the 
French army had behaved in another re- 
spect. The proclamation which the Duke 
dAngouléme had issued on crossing the 
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and explicit declaration: ‘ Spaniards ; 
every thing will be done for you and with 
you. The French are not, and wish not 
to be, any thing but your auxiliaries. 
Your standafd alone shall float over your 
cities. We do not pretend either to im- 
pose laws on you orto occupy your coun. 
try. We wish nothing but your deliverance. 
As soon as we shall have obtained it, we 
will return to our own country, happy to 
have preserved a generous people from the 
miseries produced by revolution, and 
which experience has taught us but too 
well to appreciate.” Such were the pro- 
fessions which the French leader had put 
forth upon entering. the Spanish territory. 
He meant to say nothing against either 
the talent or the generosity with which the 
royal duke had afterwards conducted 


narchy, the success of the French army , himself; but he would say this—that for 


the sake of the independence of Spain, 
and indeed of every other country, it 
would have been ten times better that a 
duke of Alva should liave been sent there, 
than an individual, whose moderation 
could not protect his promises from vio- 
lation by others, and whose mild qualities 
only tended to rivet faster the degrading 
fetters he had fastened upon Spain. 

Let the House look, for a moment, at 
the situation of that unfortunate nation. 
In all countries there were’ men whose 
talent and information qualified them for 
leading their compatriots in the various 
departments of arts and literature, to 
which they had devoted their attention— 
men, whose intelligence placed them above 
the age in which they lived, and rendered 
them the instructors and benefactors. of 
posterity—men, who were “ not of one 
age, but of all time,’ and who, “ sui 
memores alios fecére merendo.” Of 
men whose genius and ability conferred 
honour on the generation to which they 
belonged, Spain was not, a few. short 
months ago, entirely destitute; but if they 
wished to understand the melancholy con- 
dition to which she was reduced, they 
must view her as she now was, shorn of 
all the glory which she derived from their 
intelligence. All who were qualified to 
enlighten the darkness in which she had 
been so long involved—all who could’ 
warn her against the evils of popular licen- 
tiousness, and teach her the blessings of real 
liberty—- all who were fitted to give solidity 
to her unsettl¢d constitution, and torally hee’ 
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children round the banner of constitutional 
freedom, had been either swept away by 
the French invasion, or were now living in 
that state of insecurity to which despotism 
always consigned those whose enmity it 
apprehended. The condition of Spain 
was, therefore, worse at present than it 
was before the establishment of the con- 
stitutional system; because, formerly, men 
if they could not speak as they thought, 
could still think as they pleased, and 
might, if they kept their opinions to them- 
selves, peruse in private Locke, and 
Montesquieu, and various other authors, 
whose works were now placed under 
the interdict of the Inquisition. The case 
was now far different. During the period 
of the constitution, all the men who dared 
to act and think for themselves, made 
themselves known to their countrymen; 
and the consequence was, that, at the 
present moment, they were universally 
persecuted by the priests and the ignorant 
rabble which they kept in their pay. At 
Saragossa upwards of athousand persons 
had been imprisoned, almost for no other 
ofience than that they were able to read 
and write. In other. towns, men had 
been massacred, because they were too 
enlightened to join in the schemes of an 
indolent priesthood; and, in one place, 
several individuals had had their eyes torn 
out because they wished to impart to their 
fellow-citizens the blessings of education 
‘and freedom. If the French possessed 
the power of restraining such excesses in 
their allies—excesses which originated 
from their success, and could not have 
taken place without it—it might have 
formed some palliation for their crime of 
aggression; but they did not even possess 
that power. Except in the fortresses 
which they occupied, they could not 
prevent their captives from becoming vic- 
tims. In the towns, where they were 
not present, all the friends of liberal know- 
ledge were left unprotected to the fury of 
a despotic aristocracy, animated by the 
vindictive spirit of ignorance and super- 
stition, 

Having thus examined the question in 
its relation to the interests of Spain, he 
now came to examine it in its relation to 
the interests of Great Britain. He had 
been told by some persons, that it was a 
matter of no consequence to this country, 
whether France retained or evacuated 
Spain; as the Holy Alliance had neither 
the inclination nor the power to continue 
such a carecr of iniquitous aggression. 





What! after all the blood and. treasure 
which we had expended to maintain the 
balance of power in Europe, could it be 
indifferent to us, whether France was or 
was not to command the resources of 
Spain? Was it of little consequence whe- 
ther, in future wars, we were to have to 
contend with France alone, or with France 
and Spain united against us? For the 
last hundred and thirty years it had 
been a leading point in our policy to 
detach Spain from the arms of France; 
and it had been represented by our his« 
torians, as one of the most infamous 
acts of the infamous reign of Charles 
2nd, that he had deserted his engage- 
ments with the former power, to ob- 
tain the pecuniary favours of Louis 14th. 
It was evident that the statesmen of France 
did not consider it the same matter of 
indifference that our statesmen did, They 
foresaw, that if Spain was allowed to enjoy 
a free constitution, she must, in any future 
war, fling her sword into the scale of Eng- 
land, and not into that of France;. and, 
therefore, to obtain a safe frontier on the 
side of Spain, they deemed it necessary 
to crush at Madrid the rising spirit of 
liberty, and to bring back its noble as- 
pirations once more to the degrading 
quietude of legitimacy and superstition. 
With regard to the will of the Holy 
Allies to attack this country, he. would 
beg leave to say a few words. It was 
evident, from every measure that they 
took, that if there was one thing which 
*they hated more than another, it was the 
freedom of discussion. ‘The lord chan- 
cellor of England appeared to be peculiarly 
sensitive to any remarks made upon his 
conduct; but the lord chancellor of Eng- 
land with all his sensitiveness, was not half 
sosensitive tothem, as were the members of 
the Holy Alliance. It appeared to him 
like a moral retribution, that those who 
had the power of keeping others in misery, 
should be themselves particularly irritable 
when even verbally attacked by others. 
If any proof were wanted that they were 
thus irritable, he would refer to their 
recent interferefice with the internal go- 


of Paris, and indeed every year since, that 
country had received from the members 
of the Holy Alliance strong assurances of 
their profound respect, and reiterated 
protestations of their desire to maintain 
with it all the relations of peace and amity: 
and yet in that very country, which for 
so many ccaturies had afforded an invio- 
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lable asylum to all the victims of religious 
and political persecution, bad they been 
guilty of an action, which, up to the 
present time, was unprecedented in the 
public history of Europe—he meant the 
compelling an independent state to expel 
from her territory persons residing in it 
under the protection of regular passports. 
In former times, it had been customary 
for independent states, in consequence of 
particular conventions made with each 
other, to deliver up individuals charged 
with certain criminal offences ; but in the 
instance to which he referred, the parties 
who were forced from Switzerland were 
charged with no crime but that of having 
quitted their own country with the 
leave of their own government, be- 
cause they entertained political opinions 
different from those of the persons in 
power in it. Such aa outrage, it ought 
to be recollected, had taken place in that 
country, in which a distinguished author 
had said, only fifty years ago, that “ every 
man was at liberty to criticisekings, with- 
out fear and without flattery.” That li- 
berty, however, no man could at present 
venture to take there. The Holy Alliance 
had declared it to be contrary to their 
sovereign will and pleasure, and, free- 
dom of discussion was, therefore, with 
the inhabitants of Switzerland, entirely 
atanend. If, then, they could act in a 
manner so iniquitous and oppressive to- 
wards Switzerland, had we any reason to 
think that they would not act in a similar 
manner towards us, if they had similar 
power? Certainly not. Every thing they 
had done—every thing they had left un- 
done, convinced him, that if they had 
the power, they would not want the will 
to put down the free discussion which was 
at once the pride and support of the 
British nation. The House knew, that the 
trifling share of discussion which was ad- 
mitted into the newspapers of Switzerland, 
and which had so galled the withers of 
this confederation of despots, did not 
carry with it to the world half that weight 
which was contained in the unshackled 
productions of our own country. ‘The 
members of the Holy Alliance were also 
acquainted with that fact; and, being so, 
could not but feel a much greater animo- 
sity towards the free press of England, than 
they did towards the comparitively feeble 
press of Switzerland. They hated, too, the 
discussions of our free ‘Parliament, and 
feared, not only the speeches made from 
the Opposition side of the House, but also 
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those which were made from the minis- 
terial benches. The hon. member for 
Yorkshire, and the right hon. secretary 
himself, were deemed, and absolutely de- 
scribed by them, as advocates of revolution, 
scarcely less open and less dangerous than 
his hon, friend the member for Westmin- 
ster (sir ¥. Burdett) or any other gen- 
tleman who ranked himself among the 
enemies of despotism. He would give 
the House an instance of the manner in 
which they sometimes condescended, to 
criticize the productions which emanated 
from the press of England, In one of the 
papers which were laid upon the table 
in the course of last year, it was said— 
either by M. Montmorency or by M. 
Chateaubriand, he forgot exactly which— 
that it must be evident to all impartial 
observers, that Spain had attacked France 
through the medium of the English newspa- 
pers. If this were so, and if it were thought 
a sufficient reason for making war upon 
Spain, might it not be also thought a 
sufficient reason for making war upon 
England, which had allowed herself to be 
made the instrument of attack? He might 
be told, that France, which was encou- 
raged to attack Spain by a knowledge 
of the weakness of her adversary, would 
be reluctant to attack England, froma 
knowledge of her strength. But, in reply 
to such an argument, he would merely 
say, that, as long as Ireland remained in 
its present distracted state, so long would 
England not, be invulnerable. | Whilst 
there were no elements out of which to 
form a cabinet resolved to do justice to 
the Catholic population of Ireland, there 
would be no elements out of which to 
form a permanent system of national se- 
curity. Considering the irritated state 
of public feeling in Ireland, and the hopes 
of its inhabitants,often excited only to be 
as often disappointed, he looked upon it 
to be morally impossible, that the people 
of that country should listen much longer 
with patience to the arguments of the 
right hon. secretary, or consider a cabinet 
to be actuated by friendly views towards 
them, when one half of its members was 
for granting their claims as just, and the 
other half for rejecting them as extra- 
vagant; and when they only united to 
excite debates which they could not 
settle, and to raise hopes which they 
could not satisfy. 

Let it not be supposed that in making 
these observations he was disclosing our 
weak point to our enemies. The ordinary 
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organs of intelligence to France were 
always shewing to their readers the point 
in which we were most vulnerable. . Gen- 
tlemen who were in the habit of spending 
their leisure time in their respective coun- 
ties, might think that all the world was 
engaged in admiring the strength, and 
greatness, and glory of England; where- 
as, any man, who had been ever so short 
a time upon the continent, could not fail 
to observe, that, for one reason or another, 
all the nations of it were anxious to aim 
a dart at our side, and to inflict on us a 
severe and deadly wound. Anxious they 
all were for that object, but none of them 
so anxious as that blind and infatuated 
party which was now uppermost in 
France, and was endeavouring, with a 
zeal that he trusted would defeat its ob- 
ject, to restore the old despotism to that 
gallant and high-minded nation, There 
was nothing which it sought with so 
much earnestness—nothing which it long- 
ed so ardently to consummate—as the 
annihilation of the British constitution; 
the existence of which it considered to 
be inimical to its own objects, and fatal 
to its own supremacy. 

If, then, such a feeling existed against 
us upon the continent, and if that feeling 
was cherished and assisted by the allied 
sovereigns, it remained for the House to 
consider, how they should oppose that 
formidable confederation. The first and 
most natural means of opposing it was by 
breaking it. That measure, however, he 
conceived to be impossible. The ruling 
wey of the policy of Austria for the 
ast eighty years had been fear. At first 
they feared Frederic of Prussia; then 
Napoleon of France ; and now they feared 
Alexander cf Russia. Their special 
dread was, lest the emperor of Russia 
should conquer Turkey ; and in order to 
dissuade him from it, they magnified to 
his eyes the danger of military insurrec- 
tions, and persuaded him to concern him- 
self in the west instead of the east: 
hence Austria and Russia were firmly 
united. Prussia stood in a situation not 
much dissimilar to that of Austria; and 
if the House turned its eyes to France, it 
would see that the French party which 
was now seeking to establish an aristocra- 
cy asa part of that monarchy, felt that 
their interests were different: from those 
of the nation at large—that foreign aid 
was therefore necessary to their support, 
and that of all other powers Russia was 
the most ready and the most able to 





afford it. Any body who attended but 
slightly to French affairs, could not fail to 
remark, that the emperor of Russia gave 
and refused orders and decorations to the 
ministers of the king of France, just as 
they obeyed or resisted his requests ; and 
that the policy of his cabinet was that at 
the present moment most in favour at the 
palace of the Tuilleries. 

As, then, the interest of the allies 
urged them to act in concert with each 
other, he Jooked upon it as next to im- 
possible to break asunder their confedera- 
tion; and as a millicn and a half of men 
were ready to obey their commands, it 
became the House to consider wel] what 
means of defence they could oppose, if 
necessary, to this almost overwhelming 
farce. What, then, was the defence of 
Great Britain? Every animal had some 
means of defence afforded to it by nature; 
and so too had Great Britain. Her na- 
tural defence consisted in her navy. Let 
them, therefore, see how that defence 
now stood. It was clear, that the mem- 
bers of the Holy Alliance intended to ex- 
tend their system, if possible, to South 
America. They made professions to this 
country, that they had no such inten- 
tions; but that circumstance made no 
difference in his opinion, as he recollect- 
ed, that they had made similar professions 
with regard to Spain. He was persuaded, 
from the best intelligence that he had been 
able to collect, that they did entertain 
intentions inimical to the independence of 
South America. They would not, indeed, 
send an armed force into that part of the 
world to execute their orders, as they had 
done in the case of Spain, for there could 
be no chance of success from it, when op- 
posed by the united navies of England 
and North America; but.they would send 
agents and missicns to raise up contend- 
ing interests—to promote discord and ci- 
vil war—to set town against town, and 
brother against brother, and to un‘o all 
that had been done in favour of freedom 
and civilization, in the hope that the par-’ 
ties, after they had been worn out bya 
long series of civil commotions, might at 
last make application to them to be taken 
under the protection of monarchical go- 
vernment. If they should not be able to° 
reduce them to such a low condition as 
to ask for a prince from their hands, they 
would still endeavour to reduce them to 
such a degree of misery, as would be a 
warning to all other states not to imitate 
their baneful example. ne 
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The best way of resisting measures so 
diabolical would be, by informing the 
members of the Holy Alliance, and the 
French government in particular, that 
any attempt to conquer South America 
by Spanish forces, whilst the French army 
was in Spain, would be considered as an 
attempt to conquer them by France for 
the Holy Alliance. The French army 
was now doing the duty of an armed po- 
lice in Spain, and whilst it was perform- 
ing that duty, it set free a number of 
Spanish soldiers to its own amount. Even 
upon the principal of the right hon. secre- 
tary himself, as stated in the papers now 
upon the table, we were bound to be neu- 
tral, only so long as Spain attacked her 
colonies—not when she was assisted in 
her attack by a third party. Now, if 
Spain were perfectly at liberty, there was 
nothing in the law of nations to prevent 
‘her from availing herself of the aid of a 
third party; on the other hand, if she 
were not sui juris—if she were under the 
control and dominion of France—the 
means which might be taken to recon- 
quer her colonies, though ostensibly the 
efforts of Spain, would in effect be the 
efforts of the Holy Alliance. He should 
have wished that his majesty’s ministers 
had gone a step further, and have declar- 
ed in the face of the world, that 
Great Britain would not permit any 
succours to proceed from Old Spain 
across the Ocean, for the subjugation of 
the South American states, while the ar- 
‘mies of France remained in the peninsula. 
Let France withdraw her army and aban- 
don Spain, and then it would remain to 
be seen, whether the latter possessed the 
remotest chance of recovering her domi- 
nions on the American continent. He 
recommended this policy to his majesty’s 
government, because he did not wish the 
Holy Alliance to deceive us again in the 
same easy manner that they had deceived 
us before. 

He would now take the opportunity of 
saying a word or two on the papers which 
‘ had been laid on the table. . With one or 
two exceptions, he thought that it would 
hardly be possible to give better answers 
to the questions of the French govern- 
ment, than those which had been given 
by the right hon. secretary. But, though 
such was the opinion he entertained. of 
them, he could not help observing that, 
when they were stripped of their orna- 
ment, all they amounted to was this:— 
‘You have cheated us so often when.we 
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meet you again. You have falsified your 
word to us so repeatedly, that we are at 
last obliged to tell you that we think 
your faith is not to be depended on.” If 
that were really the belief of the right bon. 
gentleman, then he called upon the par- 


‘liament and the government to go one 


step further, and, as they had no trust in 
the professions of the Holy Alliance, to 
show all possible jealousy of their future 
proceedings. He knew that there were 
some gentlemen so particularly sensitive 
when the term war was mentioned, as to 
be afraid of showing any jealousy or ill- 
will that was calculated to lead to it ; but 
he thought the members of this unholy 
confederation were at present so distress- 
ed by their past struggles, and so busy in 
repairing their shattered finances by Bri- 
tish capital, that for three or four years 
to come they would not be anxious to go 
to war with Great Britain. If we waited 
for those three or four years, and allowed 
them in the mean time to pursue their 
schemes without interruption, he should 
not be surprised if, at the end of that pe- 
riod, they should have the audacity to 
offer to our-consideration propositions as 
degrading and humiliating as they had re- 
cently offered to the consideration of 
Switzerland. If they did, he trusted that 
the ancient spirit of this country would 
reject them with the scorn they merited, 
and boldly dare the struggle with them 
all. 

In the remarks which he had that even- 
ing offered to the House, he had the satis- 
faction to know, that the cause which he 
had been pleading was not a private but a 
general cause—was not the mere cause of 
the independence of England, but the 
cause of the independence of Spain, of 
Europe, of the world—was not the mere 
cause of this or that political theory, but 
the glorious cause of humanity, of civili- 
zation, of science, of freedom, of every 
thing that dignified and adorned our com- 
mon nature. The present contest upon 
the continent was, on the part of the 
Holy Alliance, to subdue in man all that 
connected him. with a superior state of 
being, and to degrade him to a level with 
the Srute creation. “Conscientiam generis 
humani - aboleri arbitrantur,  expulsis 
insuper sapientz. professoribus atque omni 
bona arte in exilium acta, ne quid usquam 
honestum occurreret.” Such was the 
policy that these conspirators against the 
moral dignity- of human nature followed 
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and avowed. Every success that we 

ained over it was not only calculated to 
support the interest of Great Britain, but 
to establish the independence of the world 
and the glory of mankind, and to secure 
to ourselves the blessings of the latest 
posterity of every nation under heaven. 
—The noble lord then coicluded by 
moving, 

« That an humble address be presented 
to his majesty, that he would be graciously 
pleased to give directions that there be 
aid before this House, copies or extracts 
of any communications that have been 
received from the government of France 
respecting the evacuation of Spain by 
the French army.” 

Sir Robert Wilson expressed his solici- 
tude to offer himself to the notice of the 
Housé on a question of the highest im- 
portance to the foreign policy of this 
country, involving the dearest interests of 
ten millions of Spaniards, and collaterally 
affecting the future happiness of several 
millions of the people of Portugal. 
With this impression of its importance, 
he rose to support the motion of the 
noble lord, differing, however, with him in 
some points, persuaded that the promul- 

ation of such sentiments as those which 
had fallen from the noble lord-must prove 
of the greatest value, not alone to the peo- 
ple of Spain, but to the people, of every 
nation, whose independence and liberties 
were compromised by the success of the 
unprincipled .aggression of France. Of 
that atrocious aggression, it was some 
consolation to think, that no subject of a 
free country ventured to be a defender. 
Even success which, in too many instan- 
ces, was wont to extenuaté crime, had, in 
this case, only added horror and enormit 
to the original offence. It was impossible 
—after the proofs which the government 
of France had unequivocally given of its 
policy, and after the avowed intentions of 
the Holy Alliance —it was impossible, he 
thought, that a British statesman should 
be found, who did not view with jealousy 
andalarm the military occupation of Spain. 
For his own part, he considered that oc- 
cupation as a scandal to the character of 
this country; and that the ministegs of 
the Crown were at least bound to afford to 
parliament the fullest explanation on a 

uéstion so intimately connected with our 

earest interests. The noble lord had 
justly observed, that we should have de- 
claréd broadly to the Spanish government, 
that no interference on her part would be 





allowed with South America, so long as 
the armies of France should remain in tle 
peninsula. It was an omission, which if 
the correspondence which had been laid 
on the table had supplied, would have 
made the conduct pursued by the British 
government, on that part of the question 
highly satisfactory. And he regretted 
that omission the more, in consequence of 
information which he had heard within the 
last twenty-four hours. It had been com- 
municatéd to him, that the Spanish go- 
vernment, had proposed to send an am- 
bassador to this country, for the purpose 
of meeting the deputies from the South 
American states, and entering with them 
into an arrangement, with the view of ob- 
taining for Old Spain commercial preferen- 
ces. Now, if that information was well 
founded, he should consider such an ar- 
rangement prejudicial to British interests, 
unbecoming the character of our govern- 
ment toaccede to, and most disreputable to 
the principles and policy of the South 
American governments. It was their dut 

to recollect, that they were contending not 
alone for their own interests; but that, in 
theissue of that great struggle, the libertics 
of the other states of the world were in- 
volved. For, what commercial advantagés 
did the Spanish government propose to. it- 
self by such an arrangement ? What, but 
the power to raise money, in order to be 
enabled to pay France for the continuance 
of its troops to subjugate the pedple 
of Spain? ‘The inability to maintain that 
army, from the want of resources on the 
part of the Spanish government, though a 
slow, was perhaps likely to be an efficient 
remedy. But, even that remedy would 
be prevented, if any such arrangement 
with the South American states was car- 
ried into effect, upon the principle he 
had adverted to. If, on the contrary, it 
was made the basis of any arrangement, 
that the armies of France should evacuate 
the peninsula, such an adjustment would 
be highly honourable. All that the peo- 
ple of Spain demanded, was the power 
to regulate themselves. Relieved from 
the overwhelming power ‘of the French 
army, if the people of Spain were de- 
serving of liberal institutions, they would 
obtain them, or, at all events, it was most 
probable that the king would then feel 
himiself under the necessity of fulfilling his 
engagements to his subjects. For he 
could assert upon the best authority—au- 
thority that needed only to bé méntioned 
in' that House, tobe received with the 
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eredit that his distinguished reputation 
merited—-he meant general Alava—that 
king Ferdinand, when under no restraint, 
gratuitously pledged himself to a general 
amnesty, avowing at the same time that 
he disclaimed all political proscription, 
any vindictive re-action, and above all, 
that it was his determination to uphold 
all the pecuniary engagements of the 
constitutional government. Nay, he had 
gone further, and declared his readiness 
to accede to a representative system, if 
such should appear to be the wish of the 
people of Spain. What, then, was the 
natural inference from such a state- 
ment? It was this, that the government 
of France alone prevented the Spanish 
king from fulfilling his solemn and sponta- 
neous pledges.—He (sir R. Wilson) felt it 
but justice to the right hon. gentleman, 
his majesty’s secretary for foreign affairs, 
to declare, that he believed no man more 
sincere in his hopes that Spain would have 
been able successfully to resist the ag- 
= of France. He gave the right 

on. gentleman credit also for a desire to 
preserve that strict neutrality which he 
professed, whatever conduct other parties 
might have pursued. But, in making 
those acknowledgments, he had heard 
with regret the right hon. secretary assert, 
that the evacuation of Spain by the armies 
of France would be an event which, under 
existing circumstances, he should deplore, 
No man 
would go further than he was inclined to 
g0, to restore peace and tranquillity to 
that distracted country; but, he would 


‘never consent to purchase a temporary 


and partial benefit, at the sacrifice of the 
great, and permanent, and comprehensive 
interests, in which the happiness of the 
civilised world was involved. As he be- 
fore stated, it was the presence of the 
French army that had prevented that gene- 


ral amnesty, which the king of Spain had 
‘promised, and which would to Spain have 


been the best guarantee of returning 
peace. Jn the alternations of human 
events, humanity was not always a pacific 
quality—it sometimes assumed, and ne- 
cessarily assumed, a belligerent. character. 


‘To the people of Spain we owed every 


measure of relief that their misfortunes 
needed, and that our power enabled us to 
afford. We owed it to the acknowledged 


-and ancient .policy of this country, to 


recover that influence-which had so long 

existed. - Spain free wasthe natural ally 

of Great Britain. Spain enslaved could 
VOL. X. 
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find no other connexion but in the arms 
of France. He had given the right hon. 
secretary full credit for the sincerity of: 
his intentions towards Spain, when the 
odious aggression of the French govern- 
ment was about to be carried into effect.. 
He could not, however, extend this ap- 
proval to the policy that had been acted 
upon by his majesty’s. government at 
Verona. Heknew wes that there existed, 
both in the aristocracy and in the com- 
mercial classes, a predominating opinion, 
that. no course ought to be taken which 
might possibly involve this country in 
war. Some there were who felt indisposed 
to the Spanish constitution, because they 
conceived it not calculated for perma- 
nence, from the want of a.second cham- 
ber. There was another, and he believed 
the prevailing party, who, though hostile 
to the aggression of the government of 
France, and not disinclined to inflict on 
it the punishment it deserved, were still 
apprehensive, that if Great Britain inter- 
posed, France would have. been thrown 
into a revolutionary attitude, and the 
safety of the Bourbons endangered. 
There was, however, another course of 
policy which, happily for Spain and for 
our own reputation, this country might 
have pursued at Verona, and which he 
was prepared to prove would have been 
effectual. We might have protested, 
without any menace, against the princi- 
ples on which the Holy Alliance had pro- 
posed to act, reserving to ourselves the 
right of subsequently taking that course 
which our own sense of duty indicated. 
That course, he was prepared to contend, 
would have been effectual. And why? 
Because; if England had not’ avowed a 
determined neutrality—if she had reserved 
to herself the power-of taking any course 
her interests warranted, after she had en- 
tered her protest ‘against the principle; 
the Holy Alliance would have faultered: 
They knew well, that if Great Britain was 
disposed to prevent ‘the realization of 
their views, there was scarcely an inhabi- 
tant of the many countries from the Niemen 
to the Adriatic, that would not have 
rallied under its standard. The king of 
France would never have dared to stir a 
step after such a declaration from this 
government; for he whohadacknowledged 
that the owedhis crown to the friendshi 

of the -Prince Regent of England, well 
‘new that he could not wear it long with- 
out our support.’ But, when once British 
— was avowed, from that moment 
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all their fears vanished—from that moment 
the despots of the continent felt them- 
selves freed from every difficulty. Then it 
was that France proceeded to combine, in 
her attack upon the Spanish people, a 
maritime and military co-operation-—then 
it was that blockading squadrons -were 
sent against the ports of Spain; that 
Cadiz, Barcelona, and Alicant were shut 
up. He would put it to any lord of the 
Admiralty in that House to say, whether, 
if Great Britain had suspended her decla- 
ration of neutrality, a single frigate would 
have ventured out of any of the ports of 
France ; much less have commanded the 
gut of Gibraltar, boarding every vessel, 
English or otherwise, that was pursuing 
its destination. The moment the word 
neutrality escaped the British ministry, 
then it was that the king of Spain had 
determined to throw himself into the arms 
ef France, and that the treasons of Abis- 
bal, Morillo, and Ballasteros, were gene- 
rated. From that unfortunate moment 
also, dismay and despair, pervaded the 
government and the armies of Spain. He 
knew it had been said, that the constitu- 
tional party in Spain consisted only of a 
small fractional part of the population. 
For the sake of the argument he would 
grant it hypothetically ; yet it was to be 
recollected, that if it was that fractional 
part, it comprehended all that was.enlight- 
ened, patriotic, intelligent, and amiable 
in the kingdom of Spain. Whatever were 
the faults of the constitutional govern- 
ment—and he did not appear there as its 
advocate in all its measures—their efforts 
proved.that they possessed hearts which 
qualified them to preside over the institu- 
tions of a free state. Another objection 
was imputed to them.on the score of reli- 
gious intolerance. It was true, that cir- 
cumstances compelled them to declare an 
exclusive religion; yet there was not a 
man amongst them who-was not persuaded 
that political freedom could not exist 
‘without religious toleration. It was this 
conviction that armed the Church of 
France against the free institutions of 
Spain—it was the aversion which that in- 
‘tolerant Priesthood felt, that gave birth 
and vigour to the religious crusade against 
its independence. Theocracy they deter- 
mined was to be maintained in Spain. For 
that purpose :the .unfortunate emperor 
of Austria was induced tointerfere--forthat 


purpose the emperor Alexander, no .mat-, 
ter what his own religious doctrine was, ' 


| disarming the jealousy.of the Holy Al- 


was impelled to dictate; because:he knew 


| that wherever the Catholic religion was 
exclusively dominant, it was a most effi- 
cient instrument in shackling --not alone 
the minds, but the persons of its vataries: 
but hedenied that the constitutional party 
was that fractional portion.of the people 
of Spain which some -persons assumed. 
Its ‘history from the beginning to the 
subdivision of the constitution, proved 
that it was supported by a very consider- 
able bady of the Spanish nation. It was 
maintained by an army of 10,000 men. 
It was assented to, because it was de- 
manded by the people, by a xeluetant 
king. When attacked by a foreign army 
it occupied an army of 100,000 men for 
eight months to subvert it. But above all, 
it required the intrigues of the confede- 
rated tyrants of Europe, and ten millions 
of gold, to be expended, before its institu- 
tions were destroyed. But if there re- 
mained a doubt of its strength, the exist- 
ing state of Spain was :the most unques- 
tionable proof. If the constitutional party 
were that contemptible faction, how came 
it that France continued sher :armies in 
Spain,.and ‘that her despotic flag waved 
over every fortress of the peninsula ? He 
was not.one .of those defenders of the 
Spanish people who were prepared .to state 
that in their defence of their country 
they had entitled themselves to the admi- 
ration of mankind; or even that they shad 
satisfied all the hopes that the character of 
the struggle had induced many to form. 
But, he did feel that it was.of importance 
that their reputation should not be unde- 
servedly depreciated. It wasto be borne 
in-mind, that the Spanish people, at the 
time of the French invasion, were not in 
a.state of anarchy—that they were sub- 
jected toa government.to which they had 
entrusted their protection. That the 
government on which-they depended :did 
not discharge its duty, he-was prepared to 
admit. ‘It had left:the nation in a state 
of nakedness and impoverishment. It 
had unhappily provoked the nobility, by 
making war on their privileges, .and it 
had exasperatedthe Church, by.a diminu- 
tion of the tithes to the extent of one half. 
In making these charges he did not attri- 
bute to them any bad motive; but tbe 
effects certainly were most unfortunate:-to 
Spain. Nay, it quarrelled with that very 
army which had established the success 
of the constitutional system. It did that 
to quiet thealarms of France. It did se, 
under the fallacious -but honest hope .of 
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liance. It acted, also, under what, in 
their case, was a mistaken impression, 
namely that a standing army was inimical 
to liberty. Perhaps he could not give a 
better description of the feeling that ac- 
tuated the Spanish people, than by 
describing that spirit of which he was a 
witness, in the Isle of Cadiz, just previous 
to its surrender. The people .were not 
responsible for what their government did, 
and the constitutional party at that time 
remained, with their honour unsullied, 
quite prepared for resistance, and ready 
to receive any protection which this coun- 
try might be inclined to give. They all 
knew that Cadiz communicated with the 
continent by a long neck of land, which 
required a considerable force to defend it. 
The place itself was 25 miles in circumfer- 
enceand required at least 25,000 men for 
its defence. What, he asked, was the real 
force of Cadiz, after the capture of the 
Trocadero (where 1,500 men wereslaugh- 
tered), while the French fleet commanded 
the entire coast? The whole force 
amounted to 9,700 men. Not a chevaux- 
de-frize—-not a.palisade was erected. 
There were no stores in the magazines. 
No provisions could be obtained. It was 
true there were plenty of provisions in the 
town; but it was directed, that those 
provisions should not be taken, because 
if they were made use of, it was feared that 
the mhabitants would have evinced a 
hostile spirit. In the military chest, 
on the day the city surrendered, there 
were only 15 dollars to pay the army; 
and on the batteries there were but five 
pieces of brass cannon fit for service. 
These were proofs which could not be 
shaken, that the Spaniards, during the 
siege, were not unmindful of the prowess 
and glory of their ancestors. While the 
bombardment was goiug on, men, women 
and children might be seen animating each 
other to resistance against the unprincipled 
invaders. There was a forlorn hope, con- 
sisting, in part, of men of high considera- 
tion, who, at that critical period, were 
quite prepared to sacrifice their lives for 
the good of their fellow-countrymen. A 
Spaniard was capable of the most heroic 
exertion, of the noblest effort, when once 
‘his mind was roused ard excited in a just 
and honourable cause. He was bound 
to defend the government of Spain, not 
against any positive charge,but against cer- 
‘tain remarks which had been indulged in ‘on 
‘a former occasion, when some allusion had 
‘been made to the deposition of the king of 
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Spain. He knew, that to depose a king 
for a few days looked like a folly ; it ap- 
peared to be an act of insanity ; and yet 
he would venture.to say, that that very 
act, so much condemned, and treated in 
so sarcastic a manner, was the salvatior of 
the life of the king of Spain and of the 
royal family. It was only under an act 
of the constitution that the king could, 
by possibility, have been brought to Cadiz. 
He was determined to erect a despotism. 
He was determined to persecute every 
man who thought liberally, and more es- 
pecially those who were at the head of 
the new government. This was well- 
known ; and such was the general feeling 
against him, that if he. had fallen into the 
hands of any body of Spanish troops, it 
would have been impossible to have pre- 
vented them from executing a sanguinary 
act of vengeance. It was for his preserva- 
tion and for that purpose only, that a tem- 
porary deposition was resorted to. Those 
who advised it well knew that the people 
would cheerfully obey any act which the 
constitutional authorities sanctioned; and, 
in consequence of their policy, the king 
was suffered ta proceed on his journey 
unmolested. The reward of those whohad 
thus ensured his safety, was an unre- 
lenting proscription directed against them 
and all their connexions. The delay in 
the evacuation of Spain by France was 
occasioned, it was said, by the necessity 
of preserving tranquillity in that country. 
But, how could he place any confidence 
in the promises of France, when he recol- 
lected that the duke d’Angouléme himself 
refused the proffered mediation of Eng+ 
land? That proffer was made in the 
plainest manner during the siege of Cadiz; 
andthe answer was, that France would 
not allow the interference of any power, 
much less that: of England, she being de- 
termined to efflace every shadow of the 
constitution. What in other respects had 
been the conduct of the duke d’Angou- 
léme? Did he not, in violation of all 
honour—in opposition to every feeling of 
clemency—surrender to his most implac- 
able enemies, the brave, the patriotic, the 
virtuous, but, he grieved to say, the un 
fortunate Riego? He did so—although 
he must have known, that to that gallant 
individual’s personal courage the king 
owed his very life. But posterity would 
do him justice. His name would live in 
the annals of history, gloriously associat- 
ed with those patriots who had died in 
the cause of liberty--while the names of 
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the duke d’Angouléme and of the mur- 
derers of the gallant Spaniard, would de- 
scend to posterity, accompanied with 
loathing and execration. It was said that 
Riego. had been guilty of cruelty. He 
denied the assertion ; and he denied it on 
this ground—that if such a fact could 
have been adduced—if such a fact had 
existed—the regency of Spain would have 
introduced that fact into the indictment 
against Riego [hear]. He therefore 
would maintain, that the execution of 
Riego was a foul murder. He hoped that 
this country would yet take that station 
which, from her political, commercial, and 
moral energies, she had a right to assume. 
He did not call on the country to go to 
war; but this he would say, that she 
ought to oppose the confederacy which 
had been set on foot against the liberties, 
not merely of Spain, but of all Europe. 
The House and the country must look 
with horror and detestation towards that 
combination of sovereigns, who were 
united solely for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the extension of liberal principles— 
whose great object was, to retard the 
improvement, the civilization, the happi- 
ness, of the human race. : 
He now came to a point of much deli- 
cacy. He knew how unpleasant it was to 
request the attention of the House, when 
the subject on which they were to be ad- 
dressed was connected with any matter of 
a personal nature. He had hitherto re- 
frained from adverting to any transaction 
of the last year, so far as he was himself 
personally concerned. He was desirous 
to do so, not that he shrank from any per- 
sonal responsibility, because he felt that 
whatever he had done was done in the dis- 
charge of a conscientious duty. He had 
wished to overlook entirely, or to treat 
with indulgence, any animadversions 
which, during his absence, might have 
been made onhis conduct. But, whenan 
attempt was made to despoil him of his 
honour—to deprive him of that which 
alone was left to recompense him for past 
services—he felt himself bound, as a re- 
presentative of the people, from that tri- 
bunal, where he was placed on a level 
with the most exalted, to repel the charge 
—to refute the slander—and to vindicate 
his character. He did this fearlessly, it 
was true; but hedid it under circumstances 
that were most painful to his feelings. It 


was necessary for him to make a short 
statement to the House, relative to events 
in which he had been an actor. _ No gen- 








tleman who heard him could, he believed, 
suppose that motives of personal vanity 
urged him to make that statement. He 
hoped every honourable member would 
put his hand on his heart and say, whether, 
if he had received such treatment as he 
(sir R. W.) had met with, he would 
not have felt indignant, and whether he 
would nat, with pride, have seized the 
first opportunity to meet every charge 
that might have been alleged against him ? 
His exuitation at the certainty that he 
could repel every slander which had been 
uttered against him, was necessarily 
mingled with that regret which every man 
must feel, when called upon to be the 
narrator of his own achievements. There 
was no individual, he believed, who was 
not aware that he (sir R. W.) had worn 
certain honourable insignia, which he had 
fot purchased—which he had earned in 
the field—and which were bestowed on 
him, with the approbation of all whose 
approbation was of value. The first of 
these was the insignia of the order of Maria 
Theresa. It was conferred on him for his 
share in a service which, for bold daring, 
promptitude of execution, and brilliancy 
of success, was not excelled by any mili- 
tary achievement of the present day—he 
alluded to the rescue of the emperor of 
Austria. That monarch had advanced a 
considerable way from the allied troops, 
when he suddenly found himself in the 
presence of two French divisions by whom 
he was surrounded. No sooner was the 
fact ascertained, than the cry of “* Rescue 
the Emperor” became universal. A 
charge was immediately made for that 
purpose. The cavalry were opposed by a 
large mass of infantry, supported by can- 
non. The charge was, however, irresis~ 
tible; the French were obliged to give 
way, and acomplete victory was obtained. 
The most important result of that victory 
was the preservation of the emperor. For 
this service, he was rewarded with the or- 
der of Maria Theresa. The emperor or- 
dered a medal to be struck, which was to 
be presented to different officers ; but find- 
ing immediately afterwards, that he had it 
in his power to confer the order of Maria 
Theresa, he desired lord Minto to forward 
to him (sir R. W.) a letter, stating that he 
had bestowed that. order on him, and re- 
questing him to retain both the medal and 
the order “as a mark of his approbation 
and lasting gratitude.” ‘The next order 
he received was that of St. George of 
Russia, which was conferred .on him for 
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his services in the battle of Lutzen. After 
that battle, the emperor of Russia addres- 
sed him in language which he could not 
state tothe House, It would be sufficient 
to say, that the emperor was full of pro- 
fessions of everlasting gratitude. He wore, 
at the time, the grand cross of the order 
of St. George, which he took off and pre- 
sented to him—an honour, he might be 
permitted to observe, which was not con- 
ferred on any other officer. The next 
mark of approbation which he received 
was immediately after the battle of Dres- 
den. It was his good fortune to be the 
first that mounted the parapet of a formid- 
able battery. In scaling that battery, he 
happened to lose the insignia of the order 
of Maria Theresa; but the emperor im- 
mediately repaired the loss. In the letter 
which the emperor wrote to him on that 
occasion, he said—* Finding you have 
lost an order, and lost it in so gallant an 
effort, I hereby send you another ;””'and he 
again repeated his assurances of eternal 
gratitude. The next order he received 
was that of the Red Eagle of Prussia. 
When the king of Prussia sent that order 
to him, he expressed, in strong terms, his 
assurances of kindness and regard. In 
speaking of the injustice with which he 
had been treated, he wished, as much as 
possible, to except the king of Prussia, 
because he believed that monarch was 
placed in circumstances which compelled 
him to do things that he would willingly 
have avoided. The next order with which 
he was honoured, was for his conduct in 
the battle of Leipsic. On the second day, 
the Prussian forces were so considerably 
advanced, as to be separated from the 
Austrian and Russian army. Using that 
authority which his situation, and the con- 
fidence which was reposed in him promp- 
ted, he brought up some cavalry and guns, 
for the purpose of seizing a spot of ground 
which was on the point of being occupied 
by 12,000 French and a large body of 
Polish cavalry. He happily succeeded, 
and thus preserved the communication 
between the Prussians and the other allies. 
sere Schwartzenberg had forwarded a 
etter to the earl of Aberdeen, the British 
ambassador—he mentioned names because 
the individuals could be referred to—in 
which it was stated, that the emperor had 
conferred on him the order of the Golden 
Fleece, for that specific service. This an- 
nunciation was accompanied by another 
letter from the emperor of Austria, in 
which that reanroh observed, that he 


‘his life. 
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(sir R. W.) was still accumulating debts 
against him; and he ended by stating,. 
that his gratitude would be as lasting as 
At Frankfort, the emperor of 
Russia and the grand duke Constantine 
had expressed themselves in the warmest 
terms of approbation, with respect to his 
various services, and the order of Leopold 
was then conferred on him. He knew 
not any thing which had since taken place, 
which ought to have diminished the gra- 
titude of the emperor of Russia, although 
that gratitude appeared to have vanished. 

Now he would ask, having stated thus 
much, what was the amount of charge 
against him? Of what infamy had he 
been guilty? Why had he received 
that indignity, which had been studi- 
ously cast upon him? Wasit for his con- 
duct during the continental war? Was it 
for having professed himself willing to as- 
sist those who were struggling forindepen- 
dence? Was it for having been, at all 
times, the advocate of union and concord - 
amongst all parties? Was it for giving 
liberty to a number of Frenchmen, 
who were detained in Spain under circum- 
stances the most perilous? Was it for 
going to Spain—not as the friend of 
anarchy, for such he had been represen- 
ted—but at the express invitation of the 
king himself, to proceed there and take the 
command of his army? Was it after he 
had gone there, for having paid every 
constitutional respect in his power to that 
monarch? And he would appeal to the 
ambassador of Saxony, and to general 
Alava, whether he had not been the means 
of giving protection to that sovereign, 
by pacifying the troops? These were his 
acts—these were his crimes, if they could 
beso denominated. He therefore appeal- 
ed to the House, the country, and the 
world, whether the allied sovereigns, 
though they had torn the insignia from his 
breast, had been able to stamp shame 
upon his brow? Individually, he had 
nothing to say of those monarchs; but 
when they were mentioned as mem- 
bers of the Holy Alliance, he would, 
while they pursued their present: course, 
always speak of them as enemies of the 
human race. One word he must say with 
respect to the king of Portugal. He had 
received an order from that monarch, 
which, under circumstances thé most cruel, 
he felt it necessary to resign. Six weeks 
after he had done that act, he found in the 
English papers a letter from the king of 
Portugal, stating, that he had taken away 
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the order. Now, that letter was dnte- 
dated two days, for the purpose of mak- 
ing it appear that the order had been re- 
Called before he resigned it. He pledged 
his honour to the fact. He would not 
appeal to any man for the truth of it; 
stahding there, and pledging his own word 
to the correctness of the statement, was, 
he thought, quite sufficient [hear, hear], 
After all, he believed the king of Portugal 
to be a man “ more sinned against than 
sinning.” He was certain, that the mi- 
nister of that monarch had pérsuaded his 
master to do that whieh disgraced him.as 
a sovereign ; namely, to sign his namie to 
a falsehood and a fraud. 

He now eame to a matter which nearly 
touched his feelings, and which showed 
the malignity of the French government 
towards him. He would ask, whether 
any man, who was a father, could hear 
without indignation of the petty tyranny 
with which his children had been visited 
in France? Two of his daughters, who 
were coming to this country from Paris, 
were wantohly arrested by the mayor of 
Calais: they were not taken to a custom 
house, but to the town-house: they were 
there searched, and nothing improper 
having been found on them, they were 
released: but the mayor had previously 
told the captain of the vessel not to wait 
for them, as they were likely to be detain- 
ed. An application was made to the 
French government on the subject, and 
the answer was, that positive information 
had been received, that those children 
were intended to be made the instruments 
of conveying political correspondence be- 
tween the two countries. He knew not 
what information the French government 
was possessed of; but this statement im- 
plied that he was acquainted with some 
private political intrigue. This was a 
ealumny and a falsehood. He had no 
political correspondence; and he had not 
received or written any letter, that might 
not go open to the whole world. If, hows 
ever, the contrary were the fact, the offi« 
cers might have obtained the papers by 
seizing them when his children came out 
of the hotel. But that would not do. 
Insult was the object of the government. 
They wanted the children to go down to 
the ship, that they might, for the purpose 
of mortifying them, arrest them there. 
They wished it to be supposed that they 
were left behind as criminals, and were 
anxious to-expose them to all that indig- 
nity which a gapihg crowd generally be- 





stowed on the objects of their attention. 
It was quite clear from another cireum- 
stance, that insult alone was their object. 
He had sent a female attendant to take 
the children over: it appeared that an 
order was given to the officers that she 
should not be searched, although she-in< 
sisted on it. Now, he asked, if their ob- 
ject was to discover a secret corréspon- 
dence, would not the officers havesearched 
that female? It was, on the whole, one 
of the most base and unmanly acts, that 
was ever perpetrated. If the French go- 
vernment had made an apology, hé would 
have sdid nothing on the subject ; but as 
they only stated that they had received 
the information he had mientioned, he 
must designate the conduct whicli was 
pursued towards two children of such an 
age and such a sex as most ignoble and 
dishonourable. Sir Robert concluded by 
returning his sincere thanks to the right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Canning) for the 
spirit and feeling with. which he had no- 
ticed this outrage [hear, hear]. 

Mr. Littleton said, that as it must have 
been painful to the gallant officer to state 
his own personal circumstances to the 
House, he seized the first moment to as 
sure him, that no change which had been 
effected, either by the caprice of ottiers, 
or fromm any indiscretion of his own, could 
induce him to view the gallant officer in 
any other light than as one of the bright- 
est examples of chivalric courage and 
generosity, to be found in the history of 
modern times, With respect to that part 
of the gallant officer’s speech which re+ 
lated to his conduct in Spain, he. must 
say, that no man had a greater right to 
deplore the degraded situation of that 
country, than he who had himself contri- 
buted so much to its glory. He would 
not follow the noble lord through the long 
historical excursion which he had taken ; 
but he must in the outset say, in justice 
to himself, that he did not oppose the 
hoble lord’s motion because he was dis- 
satisfied with his ideas of constitutional 
independence, or because he did not de- 
precate the conduct of a great military 
state, in endeavouring to extend its boun- 
dary contrary to the dictates of national 
faith, and of international law. On the 
contrary he rejoiced exceedingly when 
he saw the government of his country dis- 
poséd to resist the self-styled Holy-Al- 
liance, in any scheme which they might 
have entertained of aggrandizement. Pub- 
lic opinion had becn enlisted:against the 
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conduct of France with regard to the in- 
vasion of Spain, and he believed that act 
would.not lessen the dangers which France, 
by taking up arms, supposed she could 
effectually turn aside; but, while this go- 
vernment acted properly in declaring that 
they would not allow the rights of nations 
to be invaded with impunity, he thought 
their conduct was wise and prudent, in 
keeping out of war if they could do so 
with honopr. In conformity with that 
sentiment, he conceived the House was 
right in rejecting a motion made last year 
by the honourable member for Calne. If, 
at that time, they refused to sanction an 
address of the nature then proposed, he 
thought that the same consideration would 
now suggest the continuance of the same 
prudent system. When they refused their 
interference last year, it was because they 
felt the necessity of the temporary occu- 
pation of Spain by France. The same 
necessity, he'believed, still existed ; and 
therefore he thought they ought not to 
agree to a motion, which would place 
this country in a very difficult situation. 
Besides, if this government were, in a dic- 
tatorial manner, tostate what theythought 
the conduct of France ought to be, it 
might wound the pride and dignity of that 
power, and leadito circumstances of an un- 
pleasantnature. He never wouldadvisethat 
Great Britain shouldtruckle toFrance; but 
good policy required that we should pre- 
serveatone of moderation as wellasof firm- 
ness.in our dealings with that power. The 
king of France had, on several occasions, 
solemnly denied that he entertained any 
projects of ambition. As to the particular 
— of the evacuation, ihe would beg 
deave to refer the House toa despatch of 
‘Mr. Secretary Canning to sir Charles 
Stewart, dated March $Ist, 1823. In that 
despatch, the.right hon..secretary.opposite 
called the attention of the ambassador to 
the position in which France aid Spain 
were .placed,.and after pointing out .that 
the British government had exhausted its 
-efforts to effect an adjustment of the dif- 
‘ferences between them, and after stating 
the proceedings of our government at the 
congress, he went onto state the.conditions 
-on which France might, avoid seeing this 
‘country in an attitude of ‘hostility. He 
-begged leave to call theattention of the 
House: to the. passage:in that despatch, as 
-it was most important -with regard to the 
»present question : 

‘* It.remains only to deseribe the con- 


-duct.whieh it.is:his «majesty’s desire and 
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intention to obserye, in a conflict between 
two nations, to each of whom his majesty 
is bound by the ties of amity and alliance. 
The repeated disayowal, by his most chris+ 
tian majesty’s government, of all views of 
ambition and aggrandizement, forbids 
the suspicion of any design on the part 
of France, 40 establish a permanent mili-+ 
tary occupation of Spain ; or to force his 
Catholic majesty into any measures dero- 
gatory to the independence of bis crown 
or to his existing relations with other 
powers. The repeated assurances which 
his majesty has received, of the determi+ 
nation of France to respect the dominions 
of his most faithful majesty, relieve his 
majesty from any apprehension of being 
called upon to fulfil the obligations of that 
intimate defensive connexion, which has 
so long subsisted between the crowns of 
Great Britain and Portugal. With re- 
spect to the provinces in America, which 
have thrown off their allegiance to the 
crown of Spain, time and the course of 
events appear to have substantially deci- 
ded their separation from the mother 
country; although the formal recognitien 
of those provinces, as independent states, 
by his majesty, may be hastened or re- 
tarded iby various external circumstances, 
as well as by the more or less satisfactory 
progress, in each state, towards a regular 
and settled farm of government. Spain 
has long been apprised of his majesty’s 
opinions upon this subject: Disclaiming 
in the most solemn manner any dotention 
of appropriating to himself the smallest 
portion of the late Spanish possessions in 
America, his majesty is satisfied that no 
attempt will be made by France, to bring 
under her dominion any of those posses+ 
sions, either by conquest, or by cession 
from Spain. This frank explanation upon 
the points on which perhaps alone the 
possibility of any collision of France with 
Great Britain can be apprehended in a 
war between France and Spain, your ex- 
cellency will represent to M. de Cha- 
teaubriand, as dictated by an earnest de- 
sire to:be enabled to preserve, in that war, 
astrict and undeviating neutrality—a neu 
trality.notliable to alteration towards either 
party,.solong as the honour and just inter- 
ests of Great Britain are equally respected 
by both. 1 um commanded, in conclusion, 
to direct your .excellency to declare to 
the French minister, that his. majesty will 
be at all times ready to renew the inter- 
pasition.of his:good offices, for the pur- 
pose of.terminating those hostilities, which 
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his majesty has so. anxiously, although 
ineffectually, endeavoured to avert.” 

- Had the noble lord any reason to sup- 
pose, from the conduct of France with 
respect to two of these conditions, that 
she had no regard to the conveniency 
and opinions of the government of this 
country? Asto Portugal, let it be re- 
membered, that France, had faithfully 
avoided all occasion of conflict with, and 
had rigorously abstained from infringing 
the neutrality of, that country. As to 
the condition relative to South America, 
the communication lately laid on the table 
of that House by the right hon. secretary 
shewed what had been the conduct of 
France, He would ask, then, what pecu- 
liar circumstances there were about the 
mode in which Spain was occupied b 
the French army, which should Jead the 
House to press ministers prematurely on 
the subject, or to suspect France of an 
intention to violate that faith which, up 
‘to the present point, she had most per- 
fectly maintained? Honourable mem- 
bers would not forget the manner in which 
the right hon. secretary had been called 
upon for disclosures with respect to South 
America, at the commencement of the 
session—the urgency with which he had 
been goaded to speak out upon that ques- 
tion—when it turned out, eventually, that 
the very views which the right hon. se- 
cretary was charged with delaying, he 
had actually communicated four months 
before to every government in Europe; 
and a more dignified, or statesman-like 
document than that which containedthem, 
had never, he would venture to say, issued 
from the office of a minister. For him- 
self, he did not know at what time pre- 
cisely the evacuation of Spain by France 
was to take place; but he should feel no 
surprise at seeing the right hon. secretar 
shortly come down, with documents, whic 
would prove him to have been long in pos- 
session of the most satisfactory assurances 
upon the subject. But, what were the 
grounds on which hon. gentlemen distrusted 
the French government as to the evacua- 
tion of Spain? Ifhis right hon. friend were 
as much the enemy of France as a man 
could be, could he possibly place her ina 
more embarrassing situation than she was 
placed in by her occupation of Spain? 
That country offered no resources what- 
ever to France. To use a homely illus- 
tration, she had taken a wolf by the ears, 
and could neither hold him fast nor shake 
him off with safety; she found Spain a 





source, not of strength, but of weakness. 
The king of France was engaged, not 
in projects of ambition, but in the better 
task of reconciling conflicting parties, 
and healing the wounds of a country torn 
in pieces by factions, and which had lost 
every thing, except the restlessness of 
disposition in its people which was always 
the result of a revolution, and which 
might probably make the people of Spain 
rise cn its present government, whenever 
the French military should be withdrawn. 
There was another circumstance which 
should induce the House to pause before 
it pressed the government for assurances 
as to the evacuation of Spain, or suffered 
any motion to be founded upon the sub- 
ject. France herself, it should be recol- 
lected, had been subjected to military 
occupation; and England, who was. now 
to challenge her conduct, had been the 
occupying power. It ought to be re- 
membered, before we called hastily upon 
France to account for her continuance in 
Spain, that we ourselves had sat down in 
France, for three years, at the head of 
150,000 men. He saw no reason for that 
jealousy which the noble lord seemed to 
entertain of England losing her ascen- 
dancy on the continent. England was 
the only free state in Europe; and she 
was indebted for her influence, much 
more to her moral power than to her arms 
or her wealth. The arbitrary monarchs 
of the continent knew that the greatness 
of her strength consisted in the moral 
influence she exercised over the nations 
of Europe. The whole motion of the 
noble lord was founded on jealousy and 
mistrust of France. He. thought there 
was no reason for that jealousy, and he 
would therefore move, as an amendment 
to the motion of the noble lord, ** That 
this House, being satisfied of the firmness 
and sound policy which have guided his 
majesty’s councils in respect to the late 
hostilities between France and Spain, and 
considering the several conditions with 
which his majesty’s declaration of neu- 
trality in that contest was qualified, sees 
nothing in the present circumstances that 
calls upon the House to express any ap- 
prehension of a permanent military occu- 
pation of the Spanish territory by France.” 

Mr. Gooch rose to second the. amend- 
ment. He fully concurred, he said, with 
the whole of the speech of the hon. mem- 
ber for Staffordshire, but in no part of it 
more. heartily than in the compliment 
which he had paid to the hon. member for 
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Southwark ;—he looked on him, indeed, 
as a gallant General. . He saw no reason, 
however, from any arguments which had 
been. advariced by the gentlemen opposite, 
to call on the government to produce pa- 
pers relative to the evacuation of Spain, 

After the great ability which had been 
displayed by ministers, he saw no reason 
now to mistrust them, or to suppose that 
they were: not perfectly satisfied that 
France did not wish permanently to oc- 
cupy Spain. They had shewn their op- 
position to the Holy Alliance; and he 
also had a mistrust of that Alliance ; but, 
because he disliked their principles, he did 
not think that a sufficient reason for go- 
vernment to declare war against it. He 
would ask, had the Spaniards shewn them- 
selves worthy of our interference? and, if 
we had interfered, would not the war have 
become, from the moment a British soldier 
was landed in the peninsula, a British war ? 
The conduct of Spain had been such as 
not to merit our interference; and he 
would, therefore, cordially second the 
Amendment. 

: Mr. Seeretary Canning rose, after the 
question had been put from the chair, and 
while the gallery wasclearing for the purpose 
ofadivision. He had waited, he said, and 
naturally, until the very moment when the 
House was being called on for its decision; 
for he could scarcely persuade himself, 
that a motion, brought forward after such 
immense preparation, and a motion, to the 
effective prosecution of which one other 
hapless motion had already been sacrifi- 
ced, was itself in its turn to be abandon- 
ed by all the accustomed supporters 
of the noble mover. He could hardly 
believe, seeing as he did over the way, a 
victim, who had, on a former night, been 
completely deserted, and whose friends 
out of doors had given. as a reason for 
that desertion, that the great effort was to 
be made upon a motion yet to come, and 
that it would not be prudent, by any pre- 
vious dispiay, to weaken the impression 
which was then to be produced—he 
really could scarcely be convinced, when 
he recollected these things, that the de- 
bate of the present night could have been 
about to close at the moment when he had 
taken it up; and that not only the motion 
of the noble lord opposite was to go en- 
tirely unsupported, but such an amend- 
ment as that proposed by the hon. mem- 
ber for Stafford be suffered to. pass with- 
out a:struggle against it. But, ifhe was 
= he was nos dissatiafied with the 
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disposition manifested by the House: for 
it was impossible to look at the noble 
lord’s motion by itself, or to consider it 
in any other light than as the last of a 
series—no—he begged pardon—it was 
only the third, and it might not be the 
last—in which an attempt had been made 
to take away something from the recorded 
approbation of the House. He said “from 
the recorded approbation of the House,” 
and he thought ia might add, of the set- 
tled opinion of the country, in favour of 
the conduct of government in the late 
contest between France and Spain. 
Twelve months back, when the first great 
attack had been brought forward, it had 
been anticipated, that the triumph of 
those who put the government upon its 
trial would be complete. The debate was 
to be triumphant—overpowering—final. 
All’ who had taken part, even slight- 
ly, in the impugned transaction, were to 
be swept away; But how did the affair 
turn out? Where was the victory and 
the song of joy—Exitus ergo quis est ? 

“* Hide blushing glory—hide Pultowa’s day !’’ 
Never had rout and overthrow been 
so complete! [Laughter and gzeat 
cheers.] The records of parliament af- 
forded no example of defeat so unqualifi- 
ed. Inno age, at no period within the 
stretch of parliamentary history, could an 
instance be found of a failure so heavy ; 
or of any failure by a thousandth part so 
grievous and extensive, taking into account 
the confident anticipations by which the 
enterprise had been ushered in. Upon 
that occasion, the general policy pursued 
by the government had received the ap- 
probation of the House. So far, there- 
fore, as to the main consideration, the 
question was at anend. But, in thecourse 
of the session, the war having concluded, 
it was thought that: particular parts of the 
transaction might be selected, in which 
blame might, up to a certain point, be fix- 
ed upon the government, without attack- 
ing the general vote of approbation ; and, 
on. that. occasion, a noble lord opposite 
(Nugent), after bringing forward the 
question in the shape of a most unreason- 
able and untenable proposition, cunveyed 
in a most temperate and eloquent speech, 
had been left in the deserted state to 
which he (Mr. C.) had already ad- 
verted. 

The noble mover, on the present even- 
ing, had come forward upon a second in- 
sulated point, and he, inspite of his noble 


ally’s fate, expected to make a consider- 
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able’ impression. But he (Mr: C.) ‘said 
again, that it was impossible to view the 
noble lord’s proposition'singly.. The pro- 
position was not, that it was contrary to 
the'interests of ‘this country that France 
should remain in possession of Spain. If 
that were the proposition, it would be a 
proposition self evident—a_pruposition 
which no man could think of contradict- 
ing —for no man could suppose that it was 
the policy of England, that France should 
remain -in the permanent possession of 
Spain. But the proposition of the noble 
mover, taken fairly, came to this—when 
the House had‘come to the resolution of 
deciding, that it. was not expedient for 
England, at the risk of compromising her 
neutrality, to prevent the war between 
France and Spain, it had not contempla- 
ted a temporary occupation of the latter 
country by the troops of the former. | The 
question now was, whether that occupa- 
tion had been conducted in such a spirit, 
er had continued for such a time, as to 
raise a fair presumption, on our parts, that 
it was meant for other purposes than those 
which were professed ; and, if this could 
be made out, whether the noble lord op- 
posite had a right to call upon the House 
for an expression of opinion upon the 
subject ;-or whether, that fact not being 
made out, ‘there was sufficient in the ge- 
neral proposition of the noble lord, appli- 
ed not to the aspect of immediate circum- 
stances, but to the received policy, and 
ordinary conduct, and probable views of 
France—whether there was sufficient in 
this state, to warrant him in calling upon 
the House for its interference? Now, the 
hon. member for: Stafford had said, and 
said truly, that, if the noble lord really 
thought that the occupation of Spain had 
continued longer than was consistent with 
the safety of England, he should have 
moved, not for papers, as he had content- 
ed himself with doing, but, at once, for 
an address to his majesty, praying that 
he would call upon the king of France to 
withdraw his army from that country. 
But, the noble lord set out by a course 
which was negative in itself. He began 
by saying, ‘I will beliéve no assurances 
given by France,” and concluded by de- 
siring the House to get at those assurances. 
Why, if the assurances were good for no- 
thing, surely the noble lord ought to look 
for some better security. “ But, setting out 
by saying, that nothing ‘which was stated 
by France could be beliéved, the noble 


Sord fel¥ short of his own inference, and 





was satisfied to stop with moving for 
French declarations. The question, how- 
ever, for the House, was, whether the 
noble lord had laid a parliamentary ground ~ 
for the production of the assurances in 
question; and he (Mr. Canning) was: 
ready to argue the point in any way—to 
suppose either the existence of such pro- 
fessions, or their non-existence. He 
would suppose government to be in pos- 
session of assurances from France, that the 
occupation of Spain was to be given up at 
the first practicable moment. Then, if 
those assurances were produced, the noble 
lord would be bound to say he did not be- 
lieve them. On the other hand, suppose 
such assurances not to exist, and suppose 
them not to exist because they had not 
been asked for—then, how did he (Mr. 
Canning) defend himself? His defence 
was a short and a plain one. He said, 
that, at the outset of the quarrel between 
France and Spain, this country had qua- 
lified her neutrality by three specific con- 
ditions. The first of these was, that Por- 
tugal should not be attacked. The second 
was, that’ there should be'no interference — 
with South America. The third was, 
that there should be no permanent occu- 
pation of Spain. And, though there was 
no distinct declaration contained in the 
despatches, as to what would be the con- 
sequence of any breach of these condi-’ 
tions, yet no man who was in the least 
degree versed in diplomatic affairs, would 
deny, that it must have been fully under- 
stood that no violation of them would be 
permitted by this country. Two, then, 
out of these three conditions, had already 
been virtually performed. Portugal had 
not beén molested; and South America 
was left untouched—for every one ad~ 
mitted the declarations of France upon 
that last point to be sufficient. Then, if 
two of the French conditions had already 
been performed in course, what right had 
we to doubt the due performance of the 
third? Three months back, if the decla- 
rations as to South America had been 
asked for, they could not have been pro- 
duced.’ He (Mr. C.), in declining to 
bring them forward, must have stood 
upon worse ground than he occupied at 
present. He should have argued for the 
necessary delay, and (he hoped) have ob- 
tained it; but there would only then have 
been one pledge from France. fulfilled ; 
and that the weakest, as an argument, be- 
cause the temptation was the least to its 
viloation. But, two~ conditions—one a 
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most material one—were now complete; 
and government surely had a right to 
claim exemption from the necessity of 
further discoveries—discoveries which, as 
regarded the noble lord, would be of no 
value, because nothing but the fact could 
prove the fact; nothing but the actual 
evacuation of Spain could convince those 
who were unwilling to believe that that 
country ever would -be evacuated. For 
himself, he declared, as a minister and an 
individual, that he believed France was 
@s anxious to put an end to the occupa- 
tion as the noble lord, or his friends, 
could be that she should put an end to it ; 
but he was equally sure, that .if it were 
put to him to say “ should France march 
outnow, orshould she not” it would be quite 
beyond his power tosaythatsheshould. But 
it was asked, how long was France to re- 
main in the possession of Spain ?—was 
she to hold the country until Ferdinand 
7th. gave free institutions to his subjects ? 
In one sense he should say.“ would to 
God that she were;” and in another sense, 
that he hoped to God that she was not. 
Would to God that she were, because 
she would, as institutions stood, prevent 
much ill. . Heaven forbid she should, be-~ 
cause he feared she would have to re- 
main forever. One thing, however, he 
would say—and it was only candid to- 
wards France to avow it—he did believe, 
that, whatever absence there was of every 
horror and excess in Spain, was owing 
to French interference, and to the 
presence of the French army. He de- 
sired not to be misunderstood. He by no 
means intended to say—and Heaven for- 
bid that he should say—that this fact 
redeemed France from the original sin 
of the invasion. That question, however, 
was past: it stood, in some sort, with the 
transactions of former years. He did 
not defend the act. He did not palliate 
it. He was against it upon every prin- 
ciple ; and would resist it if it were to do 
again, at any hazard short of going to war. 
But, events must be judged of in some 
measure as they went on; and thus much 
he was bound to admit as an honest man 
—he did not believe that, in the annals of 
history, there was any case of an invading 
army—not a case even of a friendly force 
in a foreign. country, except it.were .a 
force belonging to Great Britain—no 
other instance upon record, in which 
either invaders, or allies, had themselves 
done so little mischief: in a foreign state, 
and had prevented the doing of so much. 





The termination intended by France to 
her military occupation of Spain, had all 
along been earlier than he could have 
hoped for; and she still intended, if pos- 
sible, to keep her day. 

With respect to the mode of the occu- 
pancy, and even the seeming intent of ‘it, 
he thought that considerable misappre- 
hension in some quarters existed. An 
hon. member (sir R. Wilson) had adverted 
to the occupation of Cadiz; and had 
stated that Cadiz, to be useful as a mili- 
tary post, must be occupied by at least 
25,000 men. Now, as it. certainly was 
not occupied by one half that number, it 
would follow that it could not be retained 
with a military view. And, in truth, the 
political events connected with it—its 
having been a sort of rival capital, and 
the point at which the constitution was 
generated—would sufficiently explain its 
being occupied under the present system. 
In the same way with respect to Badajos 
—there was a necessity which explained 
the retention of that place. The most 
consummate general: of the age had de- 
clared, that he should not consider him- 
self safe at Cadiz, unless he could hold 
Badajos at the same time. But, what 
was it that the French were doing in their 
occupation? In what way were they 
employing their influence? Were they 
urging on the cruelties to which the party 
now having the ascendancy in Spain were 
but too much inclined? Were they 
fostering the gloomy vindictive prejudices 
of the monks, or exciting the blind fury of 
the populace? . On the contrary, they 
were protecting the. very people whom 
they had entered the country to subdue. 
By a strange course of events their whole 
situation and business in Spain had become 
changed. They had gone into the country: 
to defend the fanatical party against the 
constitutionalists ; and now they were ac- 
tually interfering for the constitutional 
party with the fanatics. How long this 
system was to last he did not know. Only 
a fortnight back, he had hoped for its early 
termination; but every successive post 
had lessened that expectation. Of this, 
however, he entertained the most decided 
conviction, namety, that, whenever the 
time came that Spain might be left to 
herself with safety, France would be as 
much pleased in the prospect of withdraw- 
ing her troops as England could possibly 
be at seeing her evacuate the country. 

He should now come tothe objection 
which had been taken to the. mode in 
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which the neutrality of this country had 
been conducted. Neutrality, he trusted, 
had strictly been preserved; but, the 
preservation of it had not been altogether 
so easy a task as might be supposed; and 
it was worth while to observe, that some 
difficulties had been thrown in its way by 
those who were among the most ardent 
sticklers for its maintenance. To put a 
case. If two heads of families agreed with 
each other upon any course, and any of 
the members of either of those families 
chose to take measures in opposition to 
the agreement decided on, would not the 
leading party, whose friends had thought 
it right to do this, be compelled to go a 
little further, perhaps, than he would have 
otherwise done, in order to acquit him- 
self of possible suspicion? e could 
assure the House, that amongst the 
various and conflicting interests which 
were involved in the late disturbances in 
Spain, the difficulties which the British 
government has had to contend with have 
been most imperfectly estimated. No 
man in that House could have heard with 
more respect and sympathy than himself, 
the speech of the hon.—he would call him 
his hon. and gallant friend; for although 
the forms of discussion might exclude its 
exercise, he- could have no wish to disa- 
vow the sentiments of kindness and regard 
which he had always entertained for him. 
But, without meaning to cast the slightest 
reflection upon my hon. and gallant friend, 
I must assure him, that amongst the many 
‘difficulties which the government had had 
to encounter, he individually had been 
one of the greatest impediments to t 

observance of a strict neutrality. His 
hon. and gallant friend formed in himself 
no small breach of neutrality; but he 
could assure the House that the noble 
Jord opposite (lord Nugent) was a most 
enormous breach of neutrality [a laugh |. 
He well knew how dull a thing it might 
appear. in these times of liberal opinions 
to direct the attention of the House to 
authorities which may be considered ob- 
solete: but he would read to the House 
an extract from the work of an eminent 
writer on the law of nations; and, in limine, 
he wished to apprise the House that it is 
not. a Bynkershuek. It might here be 
necessary that he should explain what he 
meant by a Bynkershoek. He remem- 
bered that some few years back a very 
important. discussion took place in that 
House ; upon-which occasion his hon. and 
learned friend opposite (sir J. Mackintosh) 
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quoted in support of the opinions he was 
advocating, the authority of a name (a 
more modern authority than that of Vat- 
tel, which I mean to cite), and he recol- 
lected he was very anxious to discover 
whether the favourite author of his learned 
friend was stating the practice of the 
States of Holland, to which he was secre- 
tary, or was delivering his own abstract 
opinions. However, in some short time 
after, he laid his hands upon the work, 
and to his astonishment he found, that 
they were merely the opinions of the 
writer, and that the practice of the States, 
to which he was secretary, was quite the 
other way. So that henceforward, when- 
ever he found a man who lectured upon 
the policy of a state, and put forward his 
own individual opinions instead of the 
laws of the country which he professed to 
expound, his invariable custom was to call 
it “a Bynkershoek” [a laugh ].—Now, let 
the House hear the opinion of that emi- 
nent jurist Vattel, to whom he had already 
alluded : 

‘«* As nature”, he says, ** has given to 
men the right of using force, only when 
it becomes necessary for their defence, 
and the preservation of their rights, the 
inference is manifest, that since the estab- 
lishment of political societies, a right so 
dangerous in its exercise no longer re- 
mains with private persons, except in 
those kind of rencontres where society 
cannot protect or defend them. In the 
bosom of society, public authority decides 
all the differences of the citizens, re- 
presses violence, and checks the insult 
of revenge. If a private person intends 
to prosecute his right against the subject 
of a foreign power, he may apply to the 
sovereign of his adversary, or to the ma» 
gistrates invested with public authority ; 
and if he is denied justice by them, he is 
to have recourse to his proper sovereign, 
who is obliged to protect him. It would 
be too dangerous to give every citizen the 
liberty of doing himself justice against 
foreigners, as every individual of a nation 
might involve it in a war, And how 
could peace be preserved between nations, 
if it was in the power of every man to dis- 
turb it? A right of so great moment, 
the right of judging whether a nation has 
a real cause of complaint; whether its 
case allows of using force, and having 
recourse to arms; whether prudence ad- 
mits, and whether the welfare of the 
state demands it: this right, 1 say, can 
only belong to the body of the nation, or 
to the sovereign, its representative.” 
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‘ter in one breath, while’ we had to extenu+ 


Now, in other times, he should not 
have felt it necessary to support this 
opinion by reference to authority ; but it 
was satisfactory to be able to produce au- 
thority when the principle was disputed. 
Here we have the sovereign on the one 
hand, and the body of the people on the 
other, pledged by parliament to the ob- 
servance of a rigorous neutrality. He 
did not wish to introduce into the discus- 
sion any technical niceties of law, but 
he would just suppose ourselves placed 
in the situation of a foreign power which 
had received assurances of strict neu- 
trality ; and let us then consider what we 
should have felt under similar circum- 
stances. There was France with an armed 
force in the Spanish territories ; a distin- 
guished individual arrives upon the Spanish 
shores, from a nation whose king had 
pledged himself to strict neutrality 
between the belligerent powers, which 
pledge was sanctioned by parliament. 
This individual arrives with sentiments of 
avowed hostility, and announces that he 
shortly expected to be joined by an army 
of 10,000 men. It would be answered, 
that the men never did arrive. Why, he 
knew that: but it was not quite so certain 
that the French government would be 
aware of it. Indeed, the effect of the 
statement had been to draw the war to 
that part of the country in which it had 
been put forth. As a blister put upon the 
foot drew the humours to that point from 
other parts of the body, so the landing of 
the gallant individual in question had 
drawn the contest to the quarter in which 
he appeared. He gave full credit to the 
gallant gentleman in question for his 
spirited exposure of both fortune and 
san ; for the determination with which 

e acted upon his opinions and principles, 
and the prodigal expenditure which he 
was always ready to make of his personal 
security. But, it was the duty of govern- 
ment to look at matters with. other eyes 
than the eyes of an individual. He (Mr. 
Canning) felt, as regarded the pledge of 
England, what it was that the gallant 
member was doing; and, if France did 
not remonstrate, there was only the more 
need for this country to disavow. Then, 
every word of disavowal so uttered, let 
it be recollected, was, pro tanto a humili- 
ation. It was saying at least that we had 
something to apologize for. And hon. 
gentlemen complained, that government 
‘had not. maintained a sufficiently high 
tone. But, it was not very easy to blus- 
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ate inanother. Under the circumstances, 
he had felt necessary to write to sir 
Charles Stuart, stating that he could not 
disavow in terms too strong, both for 
the government and personally for every 
member of it, all connexion with, or ap- 
proval of the enterprise of the honorable 
and gallant gentleman. He had been 
compelled particularly ‘to make this abju- 
ration with respect to the individuals con- 
nected with the government, because the 
hon. gentleman had happened to send out 
his first despatches to Corunna under his 
(Mr. Canning’s) cover. That measure 
had, of course, secured their safe are 
rival at the place of their destination. 
But he had felt the delicate situation in 
which it placed him. | He had felt it .in- 
cumbent upon him most distinctly to disa- 
vow what the gallant gentleman was doing; 
and he had done so. [Here the hon. 
gentleman read an extract from a letter 
to sir Charles Stuart, in which he had de- 
sired the disavowal in point to be made]. 
At the same time, he had stated that the 
service of volunteers was not unauthorized 
by the law of nations, and that it did not 
expose the individuals rendering it to any 
penalty. The hon. gentleman would see, 
therefore, that although he had been 
compelled to disclaim his measures, he 
had not been inattentive to his personal se- 
curity. The right hon. gentleman read to 
the end of the paper; which. imported 
the readiness of his majesty’s government 
to offer this disclaimer, though it was 
with them not the least part ef the evil, 
that they were subjected to the humili- 
ation of having to excuse themselves with 
the French government. That was the 
condition in which the hon. gentleman had 
placed his majesty’s government, with 
their liberty of acting almost taken away 
—their arms fettered—restrained in their 
conduct—lowered and humbled to the 
degradation of making apologies to the 
government of France. ‘The hon. gentle- 
man, however, was not the only person 
who had helped to place the government 
in this predicament, though other persons 
who had deported themselves in a similar 
manner had not reduced his majesty’s 
ministers to the necessity of making ex- 
cuses: for, at the time that he, with that 
generous prodigality of his services which 
he had lavished upon a cause not quite 
deserving of it, was paying the penalty of 
his gallantry and courage in one quarter, 
there arose in another quarter of that 
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per—was hourly expected, and would have 
been most acceptable; and when the 
gentleman and his box had made their ap- 
pearance, the Cortes no doubt, were over- 
whelmed with joy, and rubbed their hands 
with delight at the approach of the long- 


country another luminary, who, though 
he might not have addressed himself to 
the state of the country with as much 
military effect as the hon. gentleman had 
done, certainly did not fall behind the 
hon. gentleman in military intention. He 
did not wish to pry further into matters 
than was necessary ; and by some it might 
be thought, that in what he was about to 
say he was going too far: but, in cases 
of this nature, it was the daty of govern- 
ment to know what was going on; else, 
by giving way to too much secrecy in re- 
spect to the conduct of individuals, they 
might, before they could be sufficiently 
aware of it, become involved in hostilities 
by the warlike conduct of their own sub- 
jects [a laugh}. Then Sir (continued 
Mr. Canning)about the middle of the 
month of last July, thé heavy Falmouth 
coach [roars of laughter ]—yes, Sir, the 
heavy Falmouth coach, in the month of 
last July, was observed to proceed to its 
destination with more than its wonted ce- 
lerity. The coach contained two passen- 
gers; the one a fair lady of considerable 
dimensions ; the other a gentleman, who 
was about to carry the succour of his 
person to the struggling patriots 
in Spain. I am further informed—and 
this interesting fact, Sir, can also be au- 
thenticated—that the heavy Falmouth 
van, which gentlemen, doubtless, are 
aware is constructed for the ‘conveyance 
of more cumbrous articles, was laden, 
upon the same memorable occasion, with 
a box of most portentous magnitude. 
Now, Sir, whether this box, like the flying 
chest of the conjuror, possessed any 
supernatural properties of loco-motion, is 
a point which I confess I am quite unable 
to determine; but of this I am most 
credibly informed—and I should hesitate 
long before I stated it to the House, if 
the statement did not rest upon the most 
unquestionable authority—that this extra- 
ordinary box contained a fuli uniform of 
a Spanish general of cavalry, together 
with a helmet of the most curious work- 
manship; a helmet, allow me to add, 
scarcely inferior in size to the celebrated 
helmet in the castle of Otranto [loud 
laughter]. The idea of going to the re- 
lief of a fortress blockaded by sea and 
besieged by land, in a full suit of light 
horseman’s equipments, was, perhaps, 
not strictly consonant to modern military 
operations. However, almost at this time 


the arrival of the promised force of 10,000 
mea—which never existed except on pa- 





promised aid. That‘ aid did come: but 
it came in the sense and in no other, 
which was described by the witty duke 
of Buckingham, whom the noble lord op- 
posite reckoned among his lineal ances- 
tors, In the play of «« The Rehearsal,” 
there is a scene occupied with the de- 
signs of the two kings of Brentford, to 
whom one of their party entering says, 
* The army’s at the door, but in disguise 
Entreats a word of both your majesties.”” 

How the noble lord was received, or 
what effects he operated on the councils 
and affairs of the Cortes by his arrival, 
he (Mr. Canning) did notknow. Things 
were at that juncture moving rapidly to 
their final issue. How far the noble lord 
conduced to the termination by throwing 
his weight into the sinking scale of the 
Cortes, was too nice a question for him 
just now tosettle. But it must be evident, 
that by circumstances like those to which 
he had alluded, the government, if it wished 
to exercise commonand necessary caution, 
was called upon, without any appeal from 
the French government, for disavowal. It 
was not for him to condemn the princi- 
ples and motives which led the hon. gentle- 
man to make that generous sacrifice of 
himself to the cause of Spain; but what 
he urged was, that if they would have 
neutrality on the part of the government, 
they must be content to be bound by the 
feelings, expressions, and determinations 
of government; nor ought they to expect 
to be allowed individually to carry on war 
against a government with which their 
own was in amity ; and, in doing so, com- 
pelled their own government to go further 
than they otherwise need to go from the 
strict line of neutrality, and to say more 
than they would otherwise have occasion 
to say, in order to set the balance once 
disturbed again even. 

There was another part of the question 
upon which he differed from the noble lord 
whose motion they were now discussing. 
The noble lord insisted, that if while Spain 
was in the occupation of France, any 
Spanish force should be raised to send to 
South America, that ought tobe considered 
in all respects as a French force, and be 
treated as such by Great Britain. Now, so 
far he‘would concede to the noble lord— 
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that this would be a question of degree. 
He could imagine such an occupation of 
Spain by France, as would lead him to 
conjecture, that it was for other purposes 
than those professed by France; and he 
could imagine, that if, under such an oc- 
cupation, any very considerable levies of 
Spanish troops were raised to be sent 
against South America, it would be a 
strong indication of that disposition on 
the part of France. But, they were-to 
look at things as they now stood: and he 
saw nothing in the condition of the French 
forces—nothing in their distribution—no- 
thing in the quality of their occupation— 
nothing in the mode and conduct hitherto 
employed as to them—nothing in the 
councils or the practice of the French go- 
vernment—nothing in the declarations of 
the Spanish government—to lead to any 
inference that the French government 
had that intention. He could not argue 
upon any case which stood in direct con- 
tradiction to the views and policy of the 
French government. His answer would 
be—look at the papers on the table, and 
it would there be seen, that the French 
government closely approximated to the 
views of the English, with respect to the 
Spanish American colonies. With those 
who would say, “I can’t trust the French 
—I dont believe a word of their assuran- 
ces,” there could be no argument of any 
kind: no assurances of any sort could 
— with them. He was sure that the 
rench government looked at the question 
not precisely in that, point of view in 
which it was considered by the English 
government, because the relative interests 
were different ; but they viewed it more 
nearly in the same light, than any of the 
other powers of Europe. As to the other 
apprehension entertained by the noble 
lord, it was. useless to discuss it.- That 
any other member of the European con- 
federacy could be put in danger by the 
present occupation of Spain, was a vain 
dread. It was not possible, from their situ- 
ation or circumstances, that they could 
by that circumstance be placed in greater 
danger from the power of France :— 
“ Stabant orantes primi transmittere cursum, 
Tendebantque manus ripe ulterioris amore.” 
If the noble lord’s motion were carried, 
he would find, from the papers produced, 
the accuracy of every thing which he 
(Mr. C.) had now advanced. Nor could 
there. be any immediate objection to it, as 
far as the negative assurances of the 
French government were in question, 
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The real obstacle with the noble lord was, 
that he had not Jaid any parliamentary 
grounds for his motion. His hon. friend 
near him, who had moved the amendment, 
had pursued a course, in opposing the 
motion, which was perfectly just towards 
the government. Whenever a question 
of suspicion was mooted unjustly, in pro- 
portion to the injustice done to the mo- 
tives of government, so much the stronger 
ought to be the declaration of confidence 
by the House. If the reasons of that 
confidence did not warrant so strong an 
expression of it, that was a subject which 
would soon be brought toa clearer under- 
standing: if the conduct of the govern- 
ment did justify the confidence, it was 
only fair and honourable, under those cir- 
cumstances, to bring it to the proof, and 
make it known by a direct declaration of 
that confidence. If the fears of the no- 
ble lord were groundless—if there was 
no probability that the French government 
intended to push the military occupation 
of Spain into political possession—if the 
British government had left no steps un-, 
tried to assure themselves of the inten- 
tions of the French, and found no ground 
whatever for apprehension—and if the 
House found all this upon the papers al- 
ready before them, they were bound to 
vote against the noble lord; and further, 
if they found, that being assailed by sus-. 
picion, they were entirely without blame 
upon the matter in question, he hoped, 
they would do the government the justice 
to say openly to the country, that as they 
had nothing to allege against their past 
conduct, so they still held undiminished 
confidence in them as to the future. 

Sir R. Wilson said, in explanation, 
that he had sent. his papers unsealed 
through the office of the right hon. se- 
cretary, because, as he was communicating 
with one who was then a minister of the 
Spanish court, he thought it not only 
proper, but highly necessary, that the 


‘officers of the British.govermment should 


be acquainted with the transaction. 

Mr. Canning said, that his remark as 
to the inviolable secrecy observed by his 
office in transmitting the papers of the 
hon. gentleman, referred chiefly to letters 
to privateindividuals, which were also for- 
warded by the hon. gentleman. 

Sir James Mackintosh began by remark- 
ing upon the constitutional functions of 
parliament, the duties due from the mem- 
bers of the state, as advisers in the great 
council of the nation, and the proper 
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exercise of them in respect to the present 
question. He said, he would not have 
risen, but for an observation or two which 
the right hon. gentleman had done him 
the honour to address to him upon the 
subject of the law of nations. And 
first, he must observe upon the asto- 
nishing inaccuracy, and want of inform. 
ation as to the writings of the jurists, under 
which the right hon. gentleman seemed to 
labour. For he had actually quoted 
Vattel in answer to what he termed the 
more modern authority of Bynkershoek, 
when, in fact, Vattel’s book did not ap- 
ear until nearly 15 years after the death 
of Bynkershoek. As to the defect of 
Bynkershoek’s authority, the judgment 
which he had read from his work was no 
light and inconsiderate opinion ; but so- 
lemnly written down in a letter sent in 
answer to the Jetter of a minister of state 
of one of the chief courts of Europe, de- 
manding information upon the question 
submitted. But Vattel had nothing to do 
with the question before the House. The 
quotation made by the right hon. gentle- 
man was wholly impertinent to his de- 
spatches. Vattel, in the passage which 
had been read, declared against any per- 
sons going to war in the character of 
Officers, soldiers, or subjects of the state; 
but it did not forbid volunteers from en- 
tering into a war proféssedly and avow- 
édly disowned and deprecated by their 
own government. So that, as the right 
hon. gentleman proposed to style every 
blunder of his*‘a Bynkershoek,”’ he should 
be justified in calling every blunder of the 
t hon. gentleman’s “ a Vattel,” and thus 

he believed that he had furnished the 
night hon, gentleman with a Rowland for 
his Oliver. He congratulated the right 
hon. gentleman on the variance between 
his doctrines and the really excellent 
practice of the government in this case; 
and he congratulated hig hon. and gallant 
friend near him on the justice which 
had been done, in the eloquent speeches 
of the right hon. gentleman, and of the 
hon. member for Stafford, to his generous, 
brave, and noble sentiments in the cause 
of Spain, and on the sympathy which had 
been displayed by the House towards him 
on- account of those sentiments. The 
right hon. — had dwelt upon the 
coaduct of his noble friend (lord Nugent) 
near him, in a manner not quite so fair. 
He had drawn a description of some part 
of his noble friend’s conduct facetiously, 
because it was capable of being so treated; 





but he had passed ever dther parts which 
were of a more serious kind, and which 
redounded to his honour, evineing as they 
did those generous feelings which charac- 
terized every part of his noble friend’s 
conduct, and every sentiment of his heart. 
The right hon. gentleman would not pro- 
nounce, that the presence of his noble 
friend in Spain had been either unseem- 
ly or unimportant, much Jess inglorious 
if he considered that during his short 
residence in Cadiz, his noble friend .had 
been instrumental in saving brave and 
unfortunate men, whose only crime was 
the love of their country, from the dun+ 
geons and scaffolds of an inexorable tyrant. 
Surely, he who had contributed to the 
rescue of those estimable men, might 
claim 2 little indulgence from the House, 
even though he might have violated some of 
the texts of Vattel, or have broken through 
some of the precepts of his more learned 
friend Bynkershoek. This, at least, might 
be boldly averred, that his noble friend 
had not done any thing which would dis- 
grace the English character which could 
sully the high character of the illustrious 
family to which he belonged, or the 
equally high individual character which 
the noble lord himself maintained—but 
to return to the question, his right hon. 
friend had talked a great deal of having 
the confidence of the House of Commons. 
He could assure his right bon. friend, 
that an eloquence much less fascinating 
and irresistible, than that which he pos- 
sessed in so eminent a degree, would 
be sufficient to secure the plaudits of 
the majority of the House of Commons, 
What, in fact, was he doing, but asking 
them te confirm their own declaration? 
what but appealing to the jury who ac- 
quitted him, to applaud their own verdict ? 
or, in more measured phrase, asking the 
tribunal before whom he had gone, to 
raise the judgment which they had given? 
t required but a very moderate share of 
oratorical power to prevail upon the Athe- 
nians to bestow the palm of eloquence 
on the man who pronounced a pavegyric 
on Athens. But all this was not sufficient 
for the right hon. gentleman. He thought 
however, that it was, to say the least 
of it, precipitate in the right hon. 
gentleman, to call for praises upon @ 
subject, the merits of which had yet to 
undergo solemn deliberation. As to the 
boasts of the right hon. gentleman, they 
were victories obtained, if obtained at all, 
in imaginary hostilities. He had talked 
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about the boasts which were made last 
session, on that side of the House, and 
the anticipations which were felt of suc- 
cess, But he could assure the right 
hon. gentleman, that he and his friends 
knew too well of what stuff the majorities | 
of that House were composed, to enter- 
tain any such expectations. He would 
state the reason why they had not divided 
the House on the occasion alluded to; it 
was, because the amendment proposed by 
the hon. member for Yorkshire (Mr. S. 
Wortley) differed so little from the pro- 
position which had been submitted from 
his side of the House, that it would have | 
been inadviseable to have gone to a divi- 
sion, lest an impression might be created 
abroad unfavourable to Spain. They had 
the cause of Spanish independence, which 
was then just dawning, too dearly at heart, 
torun the risk of injuring it even in the 
slightest degree. They considered that 
sacred cause superior to any contention 
about parties athome. They might have 
divided as usual, there was nothing to 
prevent them. They had lost none of 
their old friends —Their numbers were 
undiminished. It had been asked triumph- 
antly by the right hon. gentleman, why 
nobody had risen on the present occasion 
on the Opposition side of the House? The 
reason was this—that no answer had 
been given to the speech of his no- 
ble friend, and the right hon. gentleman 
seemed anxious to court hostility, as if 
he were not satisfied with the celebration 
of his three imaginary victories; and, 
failing in his purpose, he ascribed hostility 
to those who altogether disclaimed it. 
His right hon. friend told the House that 
France was solicitous to evacuate Spain. 
Now, would his right hon. friend be able 
to persuade the House that such was the 
fact? Certainly, his right hon. friend 
might do so; for his eloquence was great 
his authority was great—his influence was 
great. But, if his right hon. friend suc- 
ceeded in persuading the House that 
France was anxious to surrender the as- 
cendancy she had obtained in Spain, that 
she was anxious to make Spain, at present 
dependent on her, independent, he would 
perform a miracle of conviction greater, 
perhaps, than any political minister had 
hitherto achieved. The right hon. gen- 
tleman, though he denied that there was 
any case, could not but admit that there 
was oné portion ofa case; which was that 
of sending Spanish troops against the 
South American colonies, while the French 
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were in occupation of Spain. What, if Spain 
were enabled to send the troops merely be- 
cause France was in occupation. What, if, 
at the very same juncture of time that 
Spain was overrun by French troops, the 
Spanish government should be found 
issuing proclamations, on which the claim 
of sovereignty was again set up with 
threats of its exercise against those found 
in rebellion. Must it not then be cons 
cluded, that the presence of the French 
Army alone enabled Spain to send out 
forces. against South America? Must 
they not consider that as the same thing 
with sending out French troops to South 
America? Was not this a case really 
existing? And was not the object of his 
noble friend, in wishing to know what 
steps had been taken by the government 
to avert that danger, a proper one? It was 
said, that this was showing too much 
jealousy of France. He would not say 
that this was the condition naturally of 
the two powers; but certainly jealousy 
became them as antagonist powers in the 
system of Europe. Then it was asked 
why call for the papers, if you distrust the 
assurances of France? But, how could 
the House know that the papers might not 
contain direct refusals of any assurance— 
that they might certify an intention to 
continue the occupation of Spain; or at 
least furnish strong evidence of such a 
disposition? These were good grounds 
for the motion, without any reference to 
the conduct of government; to which no 
part of the speech of his noble friend re- 
ferred. If every motion for papers was 
to be construed into a design of throw- 
ing suspicion on the government, then, 
to be sure, with the assistance of a well- 
disciplined majority, there would be a 
short answer ready for every question in 
which the conduct of government could be 
involved. That was not the way in which 
he had read the constitution. Asking for 
information used not to imply censure, 
the suspicion of which could be set up as 
a sufficient ground of refusal. In the 
better sense, parliament, as a branch of 
the great national council, among its 
other duties had to inform itself of what 
was doing in regard to our foreign rela- 
tions, to offer its advice if it thought 
proper, to be‘adopted ur not as the go- 
vernment might think proper, without 
implying of necessity censure or suspicion 
as to the conduct of the officers of his 
majesty’s government. 

a 4 John Russell made a short reply. 

4 
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‘He reprobated the practice of, day after 
day, converting such motions as that which 
he had done himself the honour to submit 
tothe House, into regular panegyrics on his 
majesty’s government, and thereby pledg- 
ing the House to the support of every act 
-of that government. With respect to 
the’course which the right hon. secretary 
for foreign affairs had thought proper to 
‘adopt on this occasion, he must say, that 
the right hon. gentleman, by the tone 
and manner whieh he had assumed, had 
sought a species of applause which was 
wholly unworthy of him. The right hon. 
gentleman had much better have employ- 
ed himself in endeavouring to shew why 
the ancient jealousy of this country, with 
respect to the influence of France on the 
continent, and more especially in Spain, 
was no longer to exist,—The amendment 
was of very little consequence, and he 
‘was not so curious about the numbers, as 
to press his motion to a division. He could 
not but remark, however, that there was, ac- 
cording to the old views of English policy, 
something very dangerous in the eulogium 
of an English minister upon the govern- 
ment and army of France, engaged in an 
act of unquestionable aggression, when 
they ought rather to have expressed a wish 
that the French army would go home; 
which would certainly have been the 
course pursued in better times. 
The original motionwas negatived; after 
which, the amendment was agreed to, 
without a division. 


Prisons—SELect CoMMITTEE ON THE 
Laws RELATING To.] Mr. Secretary 
-Peel said, he would not preface his motion 
with any observations, as he was satisfied, 
that the subject might be discussed more 
advantageously ina select committee of the 
House than in the House itself. The 
principal object of that- Committee would 
be, to consider-the best mode of facilitating 
the union of prisons of local jurisdictions 
with the county gaols. He would at once 
move, ‘that a Select Committee be ap- 
‘pointed to consider the Laws relating to 
‘Prisons, and to report their observations 
thereupon to the House.”—The motion 
was agreed to, anda Committee appointed. 


Pusiic BurLpIncs1N WESTMINSTER. ] 
Mr. Bankes, after a few prefatory remarks 
on the necessity of parliamentary inter- 

ference on this subject, moved, “ that the 
account of the expense incurred, and an 
estimate of the expense remaining to be 


Public Buildings in Westminster. 
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Justice in St. Margaret’s Streetand Palace 
Yard accompanied with a plan thereof, 
be referred to a Select Committee to exa- 


‘mine the same and report their observa- 


tions thereupon to the House.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 

was not aware that it was the intention of 
his hon. friendto move for the appointment 
of a committee on the subject. . He was 
not at present prepared to say whether. 
there appeared to be ground for the ap- 
pointment .of such a Committee ;and he 
wished, therefore, that his hon. friend 
would have the kindness to withdraw his 
motion until he hadinformed himselfbetter 
respecting it. : 
_ Mr. Bankes said, he had not the slightest 
objection to comply with his hon. friend’s 
wishes ; but the fact was, that in the erec- 
tion of the buildings in question, they were 
at that moment hastening the completion 
of those very parts which were the most 
contrary to every principle of sound and 
legitimate taste. If he consented to 
withdraw his motion, measures ought to be 
adopted to prevent that part of the works 
from proceeding. He had lost no time in 
bringing the matter under the considera- 
tion of the House. When the estimates 
were originally moved, he had freely 
spoken his mind upon them. He had then 
moved for the papers which were necés- 
sary to throw a light on the subject. 
Those papers had been presented only 
yesterday, and he had immediately given 
notice of the motion which he had just 
made. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
was far from imputing any blame to his 
hon. friend. He could assure his hon. 
friend, that no particular instructions had 
been given to accelerate the comple- 
tion of the parts of the building to which 
his hon, friend had adverted. The fact 
was, thatthe want of these courts occasion- 
ed a very grave inconvenience to all 
persons, whether administering or desiring 
justice, interested in them. There had 
therefore been, in the first instance, a 
general order to expedite them as much 
4s possible ; but there had been no recent 
order to accelerate their completion. If 
his hon. friend would postpone his motion, 
he would give directions that the proceed- 
ing with the building should be suspended 
for two or three days. If his hon. friend 
pressed his motion at present, he must 
vote against it ; because, whatever objec- 
tions he might have to the building, he was 
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not aware that there were grounds for the 
appointment of a Committee, by which it 
might be recommended to pull it down. 

Mr. Bankes coincided in the proposition 
of his right hon. friend. The part to which 
he objected consisted of two Venetian 
windows ; the one small, and the other put 
on a cut-off corner, like the table of the 
House. As to expedition, he would engage 
to find a place on the other side, where, 
with the workmen which London was com- 
petent to furnish, he would build a Court 
of King’s Bench as speedily as the one now 
building could be completed. 

The motion was withdrawn. 


—= 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, March 19. 


Sirk Trave.] Mr. Haldimand rose 
to present a petition from some of the most 
respectable, and he might add most intel. 
ligent, silk manufacturers in England. It 
related to the arrangements which it was 
understood were to be made for carrying 
into effect the propositions of the chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer in respect of this 
trade; and it prayed that no alteration 
might be madein those arrangements. The 
petitioners especially prayed that there 
might be no delay in their execution ; and 
they added, that if this question of delay 
had not been agitated afresh, the whole of 
their hands would have been by this time 
in active employment. They also expres- 
sed their -perfect satisfaction with the in- 
tention which had been avowed, of allowing 
them a drawback upon manufactured ar- 
ticles. With regard tothe suggestion as 
to spreading the operation of the new ar- 
rangements over acertain number of years, 
he really thought it could have no other 
effect but to paralyze the trade, and repress 
the energy, which, if the right hon. 
gentleman’s propositions were at once 
adopted, it would undoubtedly manifest. 
He had seen that morning some silk mer- 
chants, as well as the manufacturers, and 
had expected to be intrusted with a peti- 
tion from them. He was, however, ena- 
bled to say, that the silk merchants were 
favourable to the new arrangements. 

Mr. Baring said, that from the speech 
of his hon. friend,. the House might be 
induced to suppose, that he was holding it 
up as the petition of a certain number of 
persons, in favour of the measures proposed 
by the chancellor of the Kxcheguer. 
No such thing. His hon. friend having 
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favoured him with a sight of this petition, ° 
he was enabled to state, that there was in 

it no recommendation of the measure. 

What he meant by “ the measure” was, the 

free trade of silk manufactured goods, of the 

goods of «France coming into competition, 
with thegoods of this country. Now, insup- 

port ofthis proposition, the petition contain- 

ed not a single word. The fact, he believed 

was, that there were some gentlemen in 

the trade who had large stocks on hand, 

and who were therefore very willing to put 

their hands deep into the public purse. 

But he would repeat, that neither had 
this, nor any other petition, yet presented, 

proceeded from any body of persons con- 
cerned in the silk trade, who approved of 
the general principles upon which the 
House was in this case legislating. 

Mr. Hume thought the House would. 
know how td estimate the argument of his 
hon. friend who spoke last, when it re- 
membered the petition, signed by twelve 
persons, which his hon. friend had presen- 
ted on the preceding night. Twelve 
persons, he believed, were all that could be 
found in the city of London to subscribe it. 
Those individuals (at the head of whom 
he observed the respectable name of Hale) 
wished to keep up the Spitalfields mono- 
poly. Now, the petition which had just 
been presented was signed by thirty-three 
of the principal persons of the trade in 
London, in the short space of two hours 
and a half; and so far from their not being 
favourable to the principles upon which 
the chancellor of the Exchequer was pro- 
ceeding in this business, they earnestly 
prayed that the measures proposed by the 
right hon, gentleman might be acted on 
with as little delay as possible. He had 
received a letter from one of the very first 
houses in London, that of Messrs. Wilson, 
Moore, and Robinson, in which they ex- 
pressly said, that, with the time which 
was now allowed for the arrangements, 
the silk trade in London had nothing to 
fear from a competition with the manu- 
factures of Franee. 

Mr. Philips said, that any person who 
had read the evidence taken before a com- 
mittee of the Lords—evidence not taken 
with a view to the plans of the chancellor 
of the Exchequer, but not the less appli- 
cable to his views—must feel convinced, 
that the English manufacturer had no- 
thing whatever to fear from a competition 
with France. The very man who now pe- 
titioned against the arrangements of the 
chancellor of the Exchequer, had stated 
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before that committee, that in no one ar- 
ticle of manufacture had the French any 
superiority over us. The hon. gentleman 
next adverted to the East India monopoly, 
which he considered deserving of immedi- 
ate attention, Such was the* jealousy 
entertained with respect to the trade in the 
East Indies, that no clerk or manager, 
however high in the confidence of his em- 
ployers in London, would be permitted to 
go out to India, to manage the concerns 
there. Much apprehension had been ex- 
pressed as to the injury which the silk 
trade might sustain, if the chancellor of 
the Exchequer persevered in his plans. 
Now, he was clearly ef opinion, that these 
fears were unfounded, and that before two 
years' had expired, the trade would be 
found to have extended and improved. 
Mr. Ellice said, he had received letters 
from various parts of the country, embra- 
cing the same opinions as those which the 
petitioners had expressed. The manufac- 
turers of Coventry were anxious that the 
right hon. gentleman should not make any 
alteration in his measures. Indeed, those 
measutes had proceeded so far, that it 
would be difficult, even if it were desir- 
able, for the right hon. gentleman to go 
back. Having said so much, he felt him- 
self bound to take notice of an assertion 
which he had heard that night. It was 
said, that the silk manufacturers of this 
country were able to compete with the 
manufacturers of France. 


not able to do so in the article of dyeing, 
nor had he machinery of equal excellence. 
A number of looms had been some time 
since imported from France, and French- 
men had even been brought over to work 
at them. 

Mr. Baring begged to remind the 
House, that with every disposition to ob- 
tain and get up petitions on this subject, 
not one had yet been laid upon the table 
approving of the whole of the project of 
the chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
hon. member for Aberdeen had indeed 
read a letter from one house in London, 
but that firm had been the advisers of the 
chancellor of the Exchequer, and were of 
course anxious that the scheme should be 
carried speedily into effect, as they had so 
conducted their speculations as to be 
largely benefited by the change. 

Mr. Haldimand added, that the petition 
had been oe and signed in an hour 
and an half that morning. The petitioners 
did not say, that they were satisfied with 


This he must | 
deny. The English manufacturer was | 
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the measure itself, but with the arrange~ 
ments to carry it into effect. 

Sir T. Lethbridge expressed a wish, that 
the chancellor of” the Exchequer should 
state to the House the exact sum which 
the country was likely to lose by the 
amount of the drawbacks. Some had fix- 
ed it at 100,0002., while others had stated 
that it would amount to 1,300,000/. He 
was anxious that the real sum to be lost 
by the country should be ‘known. He 
had been applied to by the cloth manufac- 
turers, who were anxious that the duty on 
their stock on hand should alse be taken 
off. It would be unfair not to put both 
parties on a footing with respect to a 
remission of duties. 

Mr. Bright feared, that although the 
chancellor of the Exchequer was disposed 
to be very liberal to the dealers in silk, the 
dealers in woo! would suffer severely by 
the proposed changes in our system. Re- 
ports had gone abroad, that it was net in- 
tended by government to allow any draw. 
back upon wool, and he had called the 
attention of the president of the Board of 
' Trade to the point on a former day. The 

two trades were of equal importance to the 
welfare of the state, and ought to be treat- 
ed with equal justice. The woollen ma- 
-nufacturers were in a state of the greatest 
alarm, in consequence of an apprehension 
that they were to be dealt with most un- 
fairly by the chancellor of the Exche- 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
| that as the petition before the House re- 
‘lated to silk and net to wool, a more con- 
/ venient time might be found for discussing 
the claims of the manufacturers of the lat- 
ter. That time was necessarily near at 
hand, when he should be quite ready to 
enter fully into the subject; and he un- 
dertook to demonstrate, even to the 
satisfaction of the hon. member for 
Bristol that the course he intended to 
pursue, was identically that which the 
woollen manufacturers themselves had 
proposed. As to the question which had 
been put to him by the hon. baronet, 
he must be aware of the extreme diffi- 
culty of arriving at any calculation, as to 
the cost of this measure, within a few 
thousand pounds: Thus much he would 
say, that of all the exaggerations that had 
ever entered into the mind of man, that 
which had been propagated so industri- 
ously on this subject was the grossest. It 
had been stated in some quarters, that the 
drawbacks would amount to not less than 
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from a million to 3,500,000/., but he would 
venture to assert that they would not even 
distantly approach any such sum. The 
ealculation, if.such it were, seemed found- 
ed upon a supposition, that there was a 
Jarger quantity of manufactured silk uncut 
on hand than was possible, in the way in 
which the trade was carried on; for the 
compulsion to attend to the fluctuations of 
fashion and other circumstances, rendered 
it impossible that there should at any time 
be a very large stock on hand. Besides, 
the bounty to be returned was only half 
the duty paid on the raw material; and, 
in the third place, that bounty, was only 
to apply to goods uncut. The expense, 
in the whole, might perhaps be 200,000/., 
or even 250,000. If this expenditure 
were attended with immediate and increas- 
ed activity on the part of the manufacto- 
ries it would soon be more than repaid, 
not only in the employment for the indus- 
try of the people, but in the money actu- 
ally paid into the Exchequer. The more 
he had thought of it, the more he was con- 
vinced that the calculation was founded 
upon a gross exaggeration. 

PM. ealderman’ Wood said, that he 
was anxious that the drawback should 
- allowed on cut as well as uncut 
silk. 

Mr. Evans stated, that his constituents 
were satisfied with the arrangement. 

Mr. Mundy admitted, that the alarm 
formerly prevailing in Derbyshire had sub- 
sided. The silk manufacturers were now 
content with what had been conceded. He 


hoped the chancellor of the Exchequer |} 
| had himself to offer, and to hear any that 
| might be offered by other gentlemen. He 


would persevere. 

Mr. Bering remarked, that the manu- 

facturers of Derbyshire might very reason- 
ably be contented, because the dunesilor 
of the Exehequer had given them a spe- 
cial protection and exemption. They 
were silk-throwsters, and had an advan- 
tage over the rest of the trade, in oppo- 
sition to all the fine principles of political 
economy. 
Mr. Alderman Thompson presented a 
petition from the retail silk-mercers of 
London, praying that the drawback may 
extend to cut pieces of silk goods, They 
stated, that ninety-ninehundredths of their 
stoek consisted of cut goods, and contend- 
ed that they were entitled to compensa- 
tion, as they should otherwise be losers to 
the extent of 800,000/. 

Mr. 1. Wilson supported the prayer of 
the petition, and contended that the re- 
tail dealers in silk were better entitled to 
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compensation than the wholesale manu- 

facturers, becavse they could least afford 

the loss they would sustain by this mea- 

sure. He recommended their case to the 

serious consideration of the chancellor of 

the Exchequer. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Sixx Trape Brrt.] On the order of 

day for going into a committee on this 
il, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that as he understood that the counsel 
who was to have been heard to-day was 
prevented from attending by indisposition, 
he proposed now to go into the committee, 
merely to fill up the blanks, that it might 
be put into an intelligible shape, and that 
on Monday, when the counsel hoped to be 
able to attend, they might go into the 
committee again. 

Mr. Hume wished to represent to the 
chancellor of the Exchequer the serious 
hardship upon individuals in this trade 
who had large stocks of silk, which though 
not strictly uncut, were in pieces of 30 or 
40 yards in length. These dealers would 
suffer great loss ; because, if simply a pat- 
tern was cut off, the drawback could not 
be obtained on it. He had heard of an 
individual who had a stock of 50,000/., of 
which 30,000/. consisted of cut pieces. - 

The House having resolved itself into 


the committee, 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
to fill up the blanks, with the intention, on 
Monday, to hear counsel on the Bill, and 
afterwards to propose the amendments he 


suggested this as the preferable course, as 
it was quite unnecessary to have two dis- 
cussions in committee, 

Mr. Ellice said, he was perfectly ready 
to concur in the suggestion of the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ; but he was an 
xious that the right hon. gentleman should 
give some explanation to prevent what he 
had now thrown out from being misander- 
stood. From the anxiety which prevailed 
on the subject, he hoped he would now 
state, that he did not intend to vary, in any 
material degree, the measure now before 
the House. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he was quite ready to state again, that it 
would not be expedient to introduce into 
the bill any changes other than those 
which he had already mentioned to the 
Housee The bill with the dlanks filled 
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up and those amendments introduced, 
would be in the state in which, according 
to his view, it ought to pass. 

Mr. Hume wis!ed to know whether the 
chancellor of the Exchequer intended to 
exclude the consideration of the question 
of cut goods? He hoped not. As the 
public would pay so much in the way of 
drawback he trusted that injustice would 
not be done to a few individuals, by a re- 
gulation which would prevent them from 
receiving the compensation on their stock 
which others received. He thought some 
rule should be adopted to give the draw- 
back to all cut pieces of not less than a 
certain number of yards, say 30 or 40. 
The rule had, in fact, been already laid 
down in respect to ribbons ; all pieces 
exceeding 18 yards receiving the draw- 
back. 

Mr. W. Smith thought it would be bet- 

ter that the chancellor of the Exchequer 
should go into the committee, unshackled 
by any such pledge as that which the hon. 
member for Coventry wished to exact 
from him. Let them go into a committee 
on Monday, and then do what seemed 
just. 
: Mr. Ellice explained, that it was by no 
means his intention to prevent the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer from yielding in 
avy particular point on which reasons 
should be offered. He merely wished itto 
be clearly understood, that the chancellor 
of the Exchequer did not intend to give 
up his measure in any material point. 

Mr. Baring said, he perfectly under- 
stood the declaration of the chancellor of 
the Exchequer to go to that extent only. 
It would certainly be absurd to say to any 
petitioner “ you shall not convince me; 
though he was persuaded, in point of fact, 
that they would not persuade the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. As to the ques- 
tion of the cut goods, he knew that the 
allowing the drawback upon them would 
augment very considerably the sum to be 
paid by the public; but the more he look- 
ed at the question, the lesshe saw any rea- 
son to resist the claim of the holders of 
this species of goods. The small dealer 
who had a few hundred, or a thousand 
pounds worth of silk, consisting of cut 
pieces, was injured as much, in propor- 
tion to his means and fortune, as the great 
manufacturer, and was just as much en- 
titled to compensation. The shopkeepers 
seldom had whole pieces of silk, because 
on fancy goods, large quantities of one 
kind would Se inconvenient. -To say that 
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the drawback should not be allowed to 
them, therefore, was to say, that the large 
dealers should have compensation, and 
the small ones. none at all. The shop- 
keeper, as the bill now stqod, would have 
the cheap goods of the manufacturer, to 
whom the duty had been remitted, poured 
forth in competition with his goods, on 
which the duty had not been remitted. 
A question which he wished to put, as to 
the words of the resolution, was—as to 
the meaning of the term ‘new and un- 
cut,” which had puzzled some of the 
manufacturers. [Mr. Herries said across 
the table, “ Uncut, merely’). In that 
sense, all the old and unsaleable rubbish, 
lying in the corners of shops and ware- 
houses, would be poured:in to receive the 
drawback. As to the term uncut, too, 
there were some difficulty ; for all pieces 
of silk were cut out of the loom. 

Mr. Herries said, the term was under- 
stood by the dealers to mean silks made 
up in the original packages in which the 
wholesale dealers had supplied them, and 
not used. He hadheard no complaint of 
the term, which was generally well enough 
understood. 

Mr. Ellice said, there need be no appre- 
hension of the old and unfashionable 
pieces of silk being sent in to receive the 
drawback, because, as soon as the fashion 
changed, they were usually exported. 

Mr. J. Smith said, there seemed a great 
injustice in the treatment of the holders of 
uncut goods. The regulation was ex- 
tremely hard upon many who held 20,000/. 
or 30,000/. worth of silk, of which great 
part were cut pieces, He wishedto know 
whether their representations had been 
heard. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that though he had not himself seen the 
individuals interested in the drawback on 
cut silk, their case had been fully stated 
to his right hon. friend (Mr. Huskisson) 
at the Board of Trade, and, without now 
going into the case, he would say, that 
they did not seem to him to have esta- 
blished their claim to have the drawback 
returned on all their remnants ; for to 
that extent must their claim, if admitted, 
go. Itwasnotconsistent with the principle 
usually acted upon in the return of duties, 
nor was it morally possible for the govern- 
ment to receive all the. remnants that 
might be sent in by the little shopkeepers 
in country towns. om 

Mr. Littleton thought it would be im- 
practicable to allow the duties on the 
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cut pieces. The holders of mixed goods 
would, however, be considerable suf- 
ferers by the change of duties. One of 
his constituents, for instance, was alarge 
holder of silk twist ; on which the duty 
was not returned, though twelve parts of 
thirteen of its composition was'silk, the 
other thirteenth being mohair. If it was 
practicable, surely an allowance should 
be made to persons similarly circum- 
stanced, 

Mr. Alderman Wood calledthe attention 
ofthecommittee to the case of those whole- 
sale dealers in silk who sent travellers 
round the country, and who were in the 
habit of cutting off small pieces as pat- 
terns to shew the colour. Now, these 
persons, though they might not have sold 
a yard of their goods, could not get a 
return of the duty, because they were 
“cut.” Many of his constituents were in 
this situation, and had from ten to 25,000/. 
of stock in this condition.. As to the 
country shopkeepers, there need be no 
alarm on their account, as they were 
obliged to keep a stock in their shops, at 
this time of the year. Even if the 
return of duty were offered them, they 
could not send much of their goods to the 
warehouses. 

The blanks were filled up, and the 
House resumed. - 


- IrtsH MisceELLANEous EsTIMATES. ] 
The House having resolved itself into a 
committee of supply, Mr. Goulburn mov- 
ed, “ That 2000/. be granted to defray 
the expense of the RoyalCork Institution, 
for the year 1824.” 

-Mr. Hume said, he would repeat the 
question he had put last year—why should 
a sum be voted to a scientific Institution 
at Cork more than at Liverpool, or any 
other city ? Certainly some reason should 
be given why the government, after hav- 
ing set the Institution a-going, should not 
withdraw its aid, and leave it to be sup- 
ported by the subscriptions of the inha- 
Were there any. funds from 
that source? ; 

Mr. Goulburn said, there certainly were 
funds ; but the reason why he proposed a 
vote for Cork, and should not do so for 
Liverpool, was, that there was a difference 
between a town abounding in capital, such 
as Liverpool, and a much less opulent one, 
such as Cork 

Mr. Spring Rice said, it was. proposed 
in 1806, when this. vote was first made, 
that this should be. a circulating grant ; 
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that was to say, that after having esta- 
blished the Institution at Cork, the grant 
should be transferred to some other city. 

Mr. Hutchinson said, the grant had been 
a great boon to Cork and its neighbour- 
hood : and he doubted, though the sup- 
port from private subscriptions was con- 
siderable, whether the Institution could 
survive the cessation of the grant. 

Mr. Hume said, that in Ireland, as well 
as in this country and every where else, 
the moment the government gave its funds, 
private subscriptions were. withdrawn. 
The subscriptions when the grant. was 
first made were now called considerable. 
They amounted to sixty pounds a year! 
This was not very creditable to the public 
spirit of the people of Cork and its neigh- 
bourhood. Were there lectures, and how 
many students attended them ? 

Mr. Goulburn said, he should be pre- 
pared from the advantages conferred by 
the Institution on Cork and its neighbour- 
hood, to support the grant, even if the 
subscriptions were smaller. There were 
lectures and they were attended ; though 
he could not say by what number of stu- 
dents. The object was, to diffuse infor- 
mation among the middle classes, and in 
that way the lectures could not fail to be 
useful. 

Sir J. Newport said, that the original 
object of this Institution did not involve 
the establishment of a botanical garden. 
The grant ought not to be confined to 
Cork, but should be extended in .succes- 
sion, to other provincial towns. Belfast, 
for instance, would have good reason to 
complain, if Cork enjoyed this parlia- 
mentary bounty exclusively. 

- Mr. W. Williams doubted the policy, 
of such votes as this. As long as parlia- 
ment defrayed the expenses of such insti- 
tutions, private munificence would not 
flow in its natural channel. The greatest 
benefit that could be conferred on Ireland 
would be, to diffuse education throughout 
that unhappy country ; the greatest part 
of which was involved in the grossest 
bigotry and ignorance.. The mass of the 
people of Ireland could derive no advan- 
tage from a botanical institution. If the 
sense of the House were taken, he should 
vote against the grant; not that he thought 
the Institution absolutely useless, but be- 
cause he thought the money might be 
more usefully employed. . 

Mr. Secretary Peel agreed with the 
hon. member, that the principle of these 
parliamentary. grants-was objectionable, 
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because they tended to discourage local 
exertion. Hedid not think it adviseable to 
withdraw the existing grant, but he cer- 
tainly should object to any extension of it. 

On the resolution, “ That 7,000/. be 
granted to defray the expense of the Royal 
Dublin Society, for the year 1824,” 

Mr. Hume said, he observed that the 
expense of this establishment considerably 
exceeded the sum which appeared in the 
estimates. He wished to know how this 
difference was made up. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that the difference 
was made up by the members of the 
seciety, who contributed materially to- 
wards the support of the Institution: each 
member on his admission paying a sum 
of 50. 

Mr. Hume said, he doubted very much 
whether any benefit was derived from the 
Royal Society of Dublin, He believed the 
member for Limerick and some other hon. 
members had lately visited the Institution 
and had expressed their satisfaction at 
finding every thing nice and neat: but 
for his part, he really believed, the whole 
society was a humbug. There was a 
charge for a school of design. In what 
way the sums charged for that purpose 
were. applied he knew not. There was 
alsoa charge for sending pupils to Rome. 
He had asked last year, whether any 
pupils had been sentto Rome, and had 
been told that there were ; but he had 
reason to doubt the accuracy of this in- 
formation. There were at present two 
pupils in London ; but if any pupils had 
been sent to Rome, he should be glad to 
know their names, and when they were 
sent. It appeared that 300/. was distri- 
buted in premiums to such ladies and gen- 
tlemen of Ireland, as might make any 
scientific discoveries, or improvements in 
agriculture. The Society of Arts in this 
country gave medals and rewards, without 
calling upon the pubiic to defray the 
charge. Why was not the Royal Society 
of Dublin put upon the same footing ? 
The people of England were charged 
with the expenses of an Institution which 
was, in fact, nothing more than a place of 
amusement where the gentlemen read the 
newspapers, while the ladies promenaded 
on the lawn; peso oa understood was 

pretty. A sumfof 750i. was charged 
pc spent collieries, and taki lean 
ogical surveys. This was surely an un- 
necessary expense. He trusted that some 
inquiry would be made without delay into 
the whole management and expenditure 
of this Institution. 
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Mr. Spring Rice said, the hon, member 
had been misinformed as to the object of 
his recent visit to the Royal Society of 
Dublin. His object in visiting the Insti- 
tution was not one of mere curiosity ; but 
as a plan was at that time on foot, among 
a number of gentlemen in Dublin, for em- 
barking a considerable capital in opening 
mines, he had visited the Institution for 
the purpose of obtaining information with 
a view to that object. He had succeeded 
in obtaining some very valuable informa- 
tion, and the result had been the forma. 
tion of a company, with a capital of half 
a million, for the purpose of carrying into 
effect some of the plans which had been 
suggested. The school for design, to 
which the hon. member had adverted, 
had been established with a view to the 
cultivation of the fine arts in Ireland ; and 
that object had been prosecuted with a 
considerable prospect of success. He 
was happy to add, that a gentleman who 
had held an office in the Board of Works, 
Mr. Johnson, had munificently devoted 
from 10 to 12,000/. out of his private for- 
tune, for the purpose of building a gallery, 
for the exhibition of the works of Irish 
artists. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that the utility of 
the Institution consisted in the opportu- 
nity of access which it afforded to various 
materials, for those who were in the pur- 
suit of the arts and sciences. The lec- 
tures delivered there had been productive 
of great advantage, and were well attend- 
ed. He was satisfied that the society 
would be more justly appreciated if its 
objects were more fully understood. 

r. Z. Ellis said, he fully concurred 
with his right hon. friend as to the utility 
of the Institution. 

Mr. Hume said, that all the good which 
he could discover had arisen from the so~ 
ciety, was an improvement in carpentry. 
No doubt the cabinet-makers were great- 
ly improved in their trade, in consequence 
of the lectures. But his real opinion was, 
that politics were more attended to there 
than matters of science. He should like 
to know how many mines had been open- 
ed, and what was done with the 7,000/. 
annually voted. There was more of the 
public money expended annually on the 
Dublin Society, than upon any literary in- 
stitution in Europe. Bonaparte, in ail his 
extravagance, never lavished money more 
wantonly. There never was an institution 
upon which so much had been expended 
and so littie done. He should therefore 
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be inclined to move a reduction from the 
vote of 3000/. Nothing could be more 
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dent here. At the time of the Union, a 
promise was specifically held out, that 


ridiculous ‘then the practice of selling | these grants, instead of being diminished, 
seeds in this society. Upon the part of | should be augmented, according as the 
the seedsmen of Dublin he protested | exigencies of the country required them. 


against its continuance. It was contrary | 


to the principles of free trade, that Timo- 
thy Wilson should be allowed to under- 
sell the ordinary dealers. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he thought 
that the hon. gentleman, instead of pro- 
posing the reduction of this vote, would 
do well to go over to Dublin and sub- 
scribe 50l. to the Dublin Society, and 
become a member of it. From the por- 
ters of the establishment, the hon. gen- 
tleman would no doubt collect some. very 
valuable suggestions ; wherewith he would 
be able to make out a most excellent 
new case, if he should be defeated in 
this. 

Mr. Hume said, he would be most hap- 
py to attend to the suggestion of the 
right hon. secretary, if he would promise 
to allow him a committee on the spot. 

Mr. Alderman Wood suggested to 
the right hon. secretary for Ireland, to 
propose the admission of his hon. friend 
as an honorary member, as soon as he 
returned to thatcountry. His hon. friend 
was well acquainted with the details of 
the Institution, and with ad its proceed- 
ings, and there was no doubt that whether 
admitted as an honorary member or as a 
pecuniary subscriber, his presence would 
be productive of great advantage. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson thought that 
the right hon. secretary for Ireland 
should convince himself of the public 
utility of the vote, before he called for 
1 The Horticuitu- 
ral Society was not supported by public 
subscription; and he saw no reason why 
the Dublin Society, as well as all others, 
should not be supported by individual 
contributions. : 

Mr. Monck said, he looked upon this 
Institution as a national museum. It was 
the fashion now-a-days to have museums. 
Paris had her museum, London,had hers, 
and he could see no reason why Dublin 
should be without one. 

. Sir J. Newport said, that by the measure 
of the Union, England had withdrawn 
from Ireland her wealth and capital; and 
it should not be forgotten, that many of 
the‘ institutions in this country, which 
boasted of their ability to exist without a 
public: grant, ‘received large donations 
from: Irish noblemen and gentlemen resi~ 
VOL. X, 





He referred gentlemen to the committee 
which sat in 1815, on the expenditure of 
the united kingdom. They would find 
that the exertions in Ireland to raise those 
contributions had been far greater, in 
proportion, than in this part of the em- 
pire. It was unwise to press upon a 
country for more contributions than they 
were able to pay ; they were then driven 
to subscribe, not from income but princi- 
pal. His only objection to these grants 
was, that they were not all united in one 
common fund, instead of being divided as 
at present. The funds voted by parlia- 
ment might then be distributed in the 
manner most conducive to the interests 
of the country. 

Mr. W. Williams said, he was more 

and more confirmed in his.opinion by the 
speech of the right hon. baronet as to the 
impolicy of supporting these institutions 
by the public money. . That Irishmen 
contributed largely to the institutions in 
this country, it would ill-become him to 
deny. That assertion was well founded ; 
and upon that alone he would found his 
opinion, that parliament should not inter- 
fere. That the Irish gentry should be so 
insensible to national pride and national 
honour, as to neglect the institutions of 
their own country whilst they supported 
those of another, was what he could never 
believe would be done without some good 
cause. The cause appeared to him to be 
this—that they thought their money would 
be better expended on institutions which’ 
were supported by individual contributors 
than on establishments which were sure 
to be lavishly supplied with money from 
parliament. He had the honour and hap- 
piness to be acquainted with many Irish- 
men; and he was persuaded, from their 
national feeling, that if this grant were 
withdrawn, they would at once come for- 
ward to support the institutions of their 
own country. Once give them this sti- 
mulus, and the institutions in Ireland 
would soon vie in splendor. and vigour 
with the most favoured establishments of 
this country. 
: Mr. Goulburn said, he could not hesr 
the people of Ireland accused of any indis- 
position to contribute to the support of 
the charitable or literary institutions of the 
— . There was not a disease to 

4 
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which the human frame was subject, for 
the remedy of which some establishment 
did not exist in Dublin. There was no 
city in the world in which there were 
more liberal contributions and, connected 
as he was officially with Ireland, he should 
be most inattentive to his duty, if he failed 
to repel such a charge; for, in the great 
cause of charity, Ireland, if not superior, 
was at least equal with England. His 
only object in rising was, to correct the 
impression which had been erroneously 
made. If, by the measure of the Union 
we had compelled a portion of the Irish 
gentry to reside in England, it was natu- 
ral that they should contribute to the 
support of institutions from which they 
derived advantage. 

Mr. W. Williams said, he must have 
been greatly misunderstood, if it was sup- 
posed that he meant to make the slightest 
charge either against any individuals con- 
nected with Ireland, or the body of the 
people atlarge. His object was, not cen- 
sure, but praise. His great objection to 
the grant was founded upon the impolicy 
of supporting these institutions by the 
public money. 

Mr. Hume said, that he also had not 
the slightest idea of casting any reflection 
on the Irish people. If he were asked, 
whether he would withdraw these grants, 
he should answer-no; but his objection 
to them was, that he could not learn how 
the money was applied. Only once point 
out to him how the people of Ireland 
could really be benefited, and he would 
vote double or treble the sum proposed. 

On the resolution * That 10,000/. 
be granted, to defray the expense of the 
Commissioners of Wide Streets in Dublin, 
for the year 1824,” 

Mr. fume said, he should like to know 
what they want with wide streets in Dub- 
lin. If the people of London widened 
their own streets, why should not the peo- 
ple of Dublin do the same? He saw here | 
a sum of money to defray the interest of | 
the funded debt. Now, he could not see 
why they should go beyond their means, 
or get in debt at all. This must have | 
been done by the corporation { no, no, no, 
from Mr. Ellis and some others!]. Well, 
he thought the corporation were the only | 
people who could have acted so foolishly. | 
Really, to call upon the English people | 
to pay for widening the strects of Dublin, | 
exceeded any thing that ever came to his | 
knowledge. Notwithstanding all that 
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had been informed, that within a short pe- 
riod two companies had been established in 
that city with a capital of 2, or 300,000/. 
each. If the Irish metropolis required 
these improvements, let those who wanted 
them provide the means; but why should 
the people of Aberdeen, for instance, be 
taxed for this purpose. 

Mr. John Smith said, his hon. friend 
ought to have known, that to much of the 
distress which had existed from time te 
time in Ireland, this country had been 
instrumental. His hon. friend was eon- 
stantly objecting to the votes for Ireland, 
but we grant money for the purchase of 
pictures and works of art in this country, 
and why should not Ireland have the same 
advantages? As to the widening the 
streets of Dublin, he could not say, whe- 
therit wasnecessary or not ; but he would 
tell his hon. friend, that the inhabitants 
of Dublin had as good a right to public 
money for this purpose as the people of 
Scotland had for the making of the Caledo- 
pian canal, or for the repairing of their 
roads. He regarded this subject in quite 
a different light; and the only objection 
he had to the present vote was, lest it 
might be converted intoa job. Heshould 
be happy to see a much more liberal and 
extensive grant proposed. England eweda 
long debt of gratitude to Ireland, for much 
of her present splendor and prosperity had 
been derived from the humiliation of Ire- 
land. Upon that subject he would not now 
enter; but as an Englishman, having no 
connexion or interest with Ireland further 
than the dictates of his own conscience, 
he would say, that if the grant were infi- 
nitely more liberal, it should have his cor- 
dial support. 


Mr. Secretary Peel said, that in addition 


to the general principles, so strongly and 
laudably urged by the hon. gentleman who 
had just sat down, and who had taken so 
deep an interest in the welfare of Ireland, 
there were local reasons which made it 
necessary to extend the grant to Ireland. 
No part of the empire had suffered more 
than Dublin in consequence of the remc- 
val of the parliament. The Irish parlia- 
ment had always been liberal in their 
grants for the improvement of Dublin, 
and it would ill become them to be nig- 
gardly. Let the hon. member for Aber- 
deen only look at the money voted for 
improving the avenues leading to that 
House ; for the improvements in West- 
minster Abbey, and other places ; and he 


was said about the poverty of Dublin, he | would find that it was ouly justice to do 
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the same for Dublin. All this money 
had been contributed by the people of 
Ireland, .as well as of England ; and if the 
Irish people were to pay for the local im- 
provements of London, he could see no 
reason why the same sacrifice should not 
be made by the people of England for the 
improvement of Dublin. 

Mr. Hume said, that the grants to 
which the right hon. gentleman had allu- 
ded,’ by no means justified the present 
grant. He considered the grant to West- 
minster Abbey to be very ill bestowed, 
especially as the public were now exclu- 
ded from entering it, unless they paid a 
heavy fee to the Dean and Chapter. No 
grants had ever been made to the citizens 
of London for the improvement of their 
city. 

A Member.—* London 
wit.”? 

Mr. Hume allowed, that 150,000/. had 
been granted for the purpose; but con- 
tended that it made no difference to his 
argument, as he had been one of ten 
members who opposed it. Besides, 
it was only a payment to the city out of 
the funds which it had set aside in the 
reign of queen Ame for the building of 
new churches, and which for the last 
seventy years had been diverted into the 
public exchequer. The proposed grant, 
in his opinion, was perfectly unjustifiable. 

Sir ‘John Newport rose to suggest a 
mode of diminishing this grant. <A 
funded debt had been created most im- 
properly ; and now, instead of paying 
interest at the rate of 6 per cent. they 
might raise an advantageous loan, by 
which means a considerable saving might 
be effected. 

On the resolution, “‘ That 16,0002. be 
granted, to defray the expense of print- 
ing, stationery, and other disbursements 
of the chief and under secretaries offices 
and departments, and other public offices 
in Dublin Castle, &c.” 

Mr. Hume rose to inquire, if the reform 
which had last year been promised astothe 
stationery department had been carried 
into effect ? \ 

Mr. Goulburn was not aware that any 
promise had been made to effect a reform, 
or that any reform was necessary. For- 
merly, there were complaints that the 
price of the stationery was too high, and 
an arrangement had in consequence been 
made with the person who held the pa- 
tent for supplying the stationery, that he 
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persons would do. On his observing that 
condition, the paper was still supplied by 
him. 

Mr. Hume said, it had been understood 
that the prices of stationery in Ireland 
were to be brought down to the level of 
those in England. 

Mr. Goulburn replied, that the prices 
could not be brought down to that level, 
because the greater part of the paper con- 
sumed in Ireland was English paper. 
The course now taken was this—a list of 
prices was furnished every year from Eng- 
Jand, and upon those prices 10 per cent 
| adcitional was allowed in Ireland to the 
patentee, besides 64 per cent, in consi- 
deration of his supplying the stationery 
retail, which saved the expense to go- 
vernment of a separate establishment. 

Sir J. Newport thought it more than 
questionable whether the Crown had the 
| power to grant patents for the supply of 
| articles for the public service. The effect 

of this system, which was a remnant of 
| the monopoly abuse of the reign of Eliza- 
| beth, was, that we were paying 164 per 

cent for stationery in Ireland, more than 
| we paid for it in England. What advan- 
| tage it was to Ireland that the paper con- 
| sumed there should come from England, 
' he did not well understand. Ifthe clerks 
| in Ireland made shift to write upon Irish 
| paper, it would, be to say the least of it, 
| quite as well. 
| Mr. Goulburn said, the paper was fur- 
| nished at the lowest rate at which the 
| public could possibly be served. The 
| right hon. baronet asked, why persons in 
the different offices could not write on 
Irish, instead of English paper. Now he 
believed the right hon. baronet himself, 
when he was in office never wrote on Irish 
paper. He was convinced, if the right 
| hon. baronet had as many letters to write 
as fell to his (Mr. G.’s) lot, he would be 
anxious to use English paper, on account 
of its superior smoothness, He was sure 
the committee would agree with him, that 
it was true economy to procure a good 
article at an advanced price, rather than 
abad oneat a very low rate. 

Mr. Hume said, that when he had last 
year proposed that the printing of certain 
public documents, should be executed in 
England, by which a saving of 2,500/. 
might have been effected, the right hon. 
secretary exclaimed ‘“* Oh! how can you 
think of injuring Ireland, by taking from 
her this branch of the public printing ?” 
Now, he wished to learn, why the. right 








should supply it at the same rate as other 
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hon. secretary did not adopt the same 
principle with respect to the purchase of 
paper? As to the inferiority of the 
paper, he would only say, that if they 
gave a fair price, they would procure as 
good an article in Ireland, as they could 
elsewhere. Much had been said of the 
right of an individual to supply the go- 
vernment offices of Ireland with paper ; 
but, did not gentlemen recollect that sir 
Samuel Shepherd had given it as his 
opinion, that there was no patent? And 
why should they countenance this mono- 
poly in the person of such a man as sir 
Bradley King? Could any man place 
his hand on his heart and say, that 
the transactions which had been brought 
before parliament, in which this sir Brad- 
ley King had taken a prominent part, 
were fair and just? Many an individual 
had been discharged from his situation, 
who had not done half so much as he had 
been proved to have done. 

Mr, Goulburn said, that as to the incon- 
sistency imputed to him, of having the 
printing done in Ireland and procuring 
the paper from England, the printing 
could be done, as well in Ireland as in 
England ; but the paper could not be got 
so good in the former country as in the lat- 
ter. If the patentee supplied the paper 
as cheap as it could be got elsewhere, 
there was economy in allowing him to 
continue it. 

Mr. Hume said, it appeared, from 
papers which had been laid before parlia- 
ment, that the public had been defrauded 
toa considerable extent, in the stationery 
department in Dublin, What was the 
excuse which was made on that occasion? 
Why, they were told, that though the 
money went into the pocket of the master 
it was totally without his knowledge that 
the fraud was committed by his servant. 
There ought in his opinion, to be 2,000/. 
struck from this vote, which was paid in 
the way of commission. 

On the resolution, ** That 6,500/. be 
granted to defray the expense of publish- 
ing Proclamations, and other matters of a 
public nature, in the Dublin Gazette, and 
other newspapers in Ireland, for the year 
1824, 

Mr. Hume opposed the grant. He 
could see no reason, why a mode of pro- 
mulgating proclamations should be ad- 
opted in Ireland, different from that which 
was followed in this country. It had 
been over and over again stated, that the 
eystem pursued in Ireland, with respect 
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to publishing proclamations, was adopted 
for the purpose of bribing a great part of 
the public press in that country. Those 
who were thus bought over were ready to 
argue that black was white, or white was 
black. It sometimes happened, when 
there was not one of those convenient in- 
struments in a county in which an out- 
rage—calling for a proclamation was 
committed, that that proclamation scarce- 
ly appeared on the scene of the distur- 
bance, though it was profusely published 
every where else. Thus the charge to 
the public was increased, whilst the effect 
of the proclamation was in a great mea- 
sure destroyed. He had before shown 
the absurdity, partiality, and injustice of 
thissystem. It was proper that it should 
be altered, and therefore he should move 
that the sum of 3,250/. be substituted for 
6,5000. 

Mr. Hutchinson could not conceive 
why the right hon. gentleman should call 
for precisely the same sum this year as he 
had done in the last. What reason had 
heto suppose that the proclamations 
would be equally numerous ? 

Mr. Goulburn defended the grant, the 
amount of which, he observed, was calcu- 
lated with reference to the probable ex- 
penditure. Of course, if there were any 
surplus, it would be accounted for. He 
wished it to be understood, that the 
notices of commutation under the tithe 
bill, which, in consequence of a clause in- 
troduced into that bill at the suggestion 
of the hon. member for Limerick, must 
be inserted in the Gazette, had last year 
created an expense of 2,000/.; so that, 
taking this into consideration, the grant 
was by no means a large one. 

Mr. S, Rice thought, that this explana- 
tion of the right hon. gentleman only 
made the matter worse. For, if 6,000/. 
were enough notwithstanding this addi- 
tional expense of 2,000/. which the right 
hoa. gentleman said he had occasioned, 
how was it that he had required the same 
sum before that additional expense was 
incurred ? 

Sir J. Newport was also at a loss to 
know why, because this item of expendi- 
ture had amounted to a certain sum in the 


last year, it was to be estimated as. 


amounting to exactly the same sum in the 
present. 

Mr. Goulburn observed, that if there 
was any surplus remaining of the grant, it 
would be satisfactorily accounted for. 

Mr, Bennet alluded to some abuses 
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that had been discovered on this subject 
a few years ago. It then appeared, that 
these proclamations were given to the 
Editors of certain country papers, for the 
purpose of bribing them to support the 
measures of Government; although their 
circulation was so small as not to render 
the insertion at all advantageous to the 
public. Why not confine the publication 
of the proclamations to the Gazette, asio 
this country. 

Mr. Dawson said, that the proclama- 
tions in question were frequently inserted 
to fill up the country papers, without 
being paid for by government. 

Mr. Hume said, that if the country pa- 
pers did not want money for the inser- 
tion of the proclamations, why vote this 
grant ? 

The committee divided: for the Amend- 
ment 27. Againstit, 51. 


List of the Minority. 


Althorp, vise. Newport, sir J. 
Allen, J. H. Palmer C. F. 
Bennet, hon. H. G. Parnell, sir H. 


Calcraft, J. 
Calvert, C. 
Duncannon, visc. 


Robarts, G, 
Rumbold, C. 
Rice, S. 


Evans, W. Rickford, W. 
Hamilton, lord A. Robinson, sir G. 
Hobhouse, J, C. Smith, J. 

Hume, J. Tierney, rt. hon. G, 


Hutchinson, hon.C.H. Webb, Ed. 


James, W. Wood, alderman. 
Kennedy, T. F. : 

Leader, W, TELLER. 
Monck, J. B. Gordon, R. 


On the resolution, “That 27,000/. be 
granted, to defray the expenses of the 
Police and Watch Establishments of Dub- 
lin, for the year 1824,” 

Mr. Spring Rice observed, that the 
Dublin aldermen, who received salaries 
for attending at the Police offices as jus- 
tices, did not devote their time to the 
duties of those offices, but carried on bu- 
siness in Dublin. 

Mr. T. Ellis defended the aldermen. 
He said, that the barristers, who were also 
justices, gave as much of their time as 
was necessary, to the business of the po- 
lice offices. 

Mr. Hume said, he did not. think that 
the member for Dublin was the best pos- 
sible judge of the mode of discharging the 
duties of a public officer. That hon.mem- 
ber received an enormous salary, for act- 
ing as master in Chancery in Dublin—an 
office supposed to have responsible and 
arduous duties attached to it, until, to the 
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surprise of every body, the hon. member 
had entered that House. He would wish 
to put a question to the hon. gentleman. 
Had he any duties to perform as master 
in Chancery? If he had not, how could 
he reconcile it to himself to take a large 
sum of the public money every year for 
doing nothing? If he had duties to per- 
form in his office in Dublin, what brought 
him intothat House? How could he with 
propriety remain during the session in 
London, when he ought to be attending 
to the business of his office in Dublin? 
With respect to the corporation of Dub- 
lin, and the aldermen of that body, it would 
be quite impossible that he or any other 
person on earth could feel any thing but 
profound respect for them; but, was it 
not somewhat disparaging to their dignity 
to see those worthy aldermen take pay for 
performing certain duties, whilst the alder- 
men of London discharged similar duties 
as zealously and actively, without ever 
thinking of fee or salary? Were the cor- 
poration of Dublin to be considered a beg- 
garly set, meanly receiving money for 
doing certain acts, which the corporation 
of London did as efficiently without any 
charge to the public? God forbid! He 
hoped, therefore, that the right hon, gen- 
tleman would free the corporation of 
Dublin from this embarrassment, and do 
away with a pecuniary reward, which 
must be not less injurious to their dignity, 
than it must be unpleasant to the feelings 
of the body. 

Mr. Ellis said, that the hon. gentleman 
| seemed ignorant of the constitution of the 
| corporation. Therewere but a few alder- 
| men who received salaries as police ma- 
| gistrates. The great body ofthe aldermen 
did not receive salaries. 





On theresolution, “‘ That 19,9387, 9s. 23d 
| be granted, to defray the expense of the 
‘linen board of Ireland, for the year 
| 1824,” 

Sir H. Parnell said, he was of opinion, 
that the numerous laws for regulating the 
| linen trade of Ireland were no longer ne- 
|cessary. There were upwards of three 
hundred regulations for the managing of 
, the making, packing, and selling of yarn and 
linen. Similar laws had existed in Scot- 
land, but were repealed last year; andevery 
one concerned in the Scotch manufacture, 
allowed that the repeal had been attended 
with advantage to the trade. These nu- 
merous laws were not only attended with 
vexation to the weavers and spinners, but 
were the source of frauds being practised 
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-by inspectors and seal-masters. They were 
the cause of the linen manufacture not be- 
ing extended to the South of Ireland; for 
the numerous penalties deterred strangers 
from exposing themselves to their 
operation. Much more would be done to- 
wards establishing this trade in the south, 
by repealing all these laws, than by the 
continuance of the bounties. 
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He believed that no regulation could 
exist without a corresponding injury and 
| that every sound view of this important 
| branch of industry called for the repeal of 
all the regulating laws. The case of 
Scotland was in every respect the same 
as the case of Ireland ; and nothing could 
_be more successful than the measure of 
| last session, for repealing all the Scotch 


Mr. Spring Rice was of opinion, that the Linen laws had been, All partics agreed 
cases of Ireland and Scotland were not in this, both buyers and sellers; and if 
analogous. He strongly urged the new the same course were pursued in respect 
modelling of the Linen Board. | to the Irish laws, it would no doubt be 

Mr. Hume said, that the linen trade was attended with the same effect. 
carried on in Scotland exactly in the same| Sir H. Parnell begged to assure his right 
way as io Ireland; that the weavers lived , hon. friend (Mr. V. Fitzgerald), that he 
over the country ; that the laws about seal- | had not formed his opinions about the 
masters, inspectors, and making-up yarn | Linen bounties, merely upon theory. He 
and linen, had been exactly the same in believed that all the acknowledged gene- 
Scotland as they are in Ireland; and that -ral principles of trade could be sustained 
the greatest advantages had been derived | by reference to facts and experience. By 
from the repeal of those laws, There such a reference he was ready to con- 
“was no second opinion on the subject in | tend, that the bounties could not do what 
Scotland. | the advocates of them said they would 

Mr. Dawson contended, that the pur- | do; namely, increase the employment of 
‘chasers of linen in Ireland were perfectly | the people. The employment of the peo- 
satisfied with the laws; and that, as the | ple could not be increased without an in- 
weaving was carried on by poor people, | crease of capital. But -how. would the 
there would be endless frauds, were it not | bounties increase capital? The fact was, 
for the inspection and measuring of the | that in proportion as the bounties brought 





linen. 

Sir G. Hill referred to the report of the 
select committee of 1822, which expressed 
.an opinion in favour of the policy of these 
laws. He denied that the repeal of the 
bounties would injure the Irish trade. 


Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald animadverted | 


strongly upon the observations of the last 
speaker upon the bounties, and justified 
the laws as necessary to the protection of 
the trade. He, however, fully agreed as 
to the propriety of some alteration in the 
constitution of the Linen Board. He 
strongly objected to the opinions of the 
hon. baronet. (sir H. Parnell) concerning 
the repeal of the bounties. 

Sir John Newport urged the necessity 
of making the Linen Board a more efficient 
-body. 

Mr. C. Grant said, he was fully sensi- 
ble of the many vexatious and useless 
regulations which fettered the linen trade 
of Ireland. He could not feel at all satis- 
fied with the report of the select commit- 
tee. He wondered how any trade could 
have prospered under these regulations. 

- This code of laws which had been in ‘ex- 
istence for a century, had been varied 
almost every ten years, thus keeping the 
‘trade in a constant state of uncertainty. 


| capital into employment in the South of 
‘Ireland, to make linen, they would take 
| it from some other occupation, and thus 
throw as many people out of employ in 
one way, as they gave employment to 
in another. The justification which 
had been set up for the linen laws by 
|the member for Derry (Mr. Dawson), 
‘that they were necessary to prevent 
frauds, was the same that had been regu- 
larly advanced in support of the policy 
of all regulating laws. It was right to 
attend to the interests of the weavers as 
well as to those of the buyers; but he 
could not approve of so many penal regu- 
lations. This doctrine of protecting pur- 
chasers was founded on the mistaken 
views of the motives that influenced all 
men who depended upon their industry 
for their bread. The necessity of secur- 
ing purchasers, was a certain inducement 
to fairness and honesty, and was quite a 
sufficient guarantee against all frauds. 
Purchasers had it always in their power 
to protect themselves against dishonesty ; 
and no better course could be taken by 
the legislature than leaving every thing 
upon the wholesome saying of “ caveat 
emptor.” . 

The several resolutions were agreed to. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


- Monday, March 22. 


Linen Bountizs.] Mr. Agar Ellis 
presented a petition from Tipperary, 
against the proposed plan for taking away 
the Bounties upon Linen. Seeing the 
chancellor of the Exchequer in his place, 
he wished to ask him whether it was not 
possible to defer the measure in contem- 
plation for ten years? Nobody was more 
in favour of a liberal system of trade than 
he was ; but there was an obvious differ- 
ence between the situation of England 
and Ireland,. and in legislating for both 
countries that difference ought never to be 
lost sight of. There was little or no capi- 
tal in Ireland ; and the slightest check to 
the coarse linen trade would be fatal 
to it, in its present comparatively infant 
state. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that if he could persuade himself, that the 
course recommended would promote the 
real welfare of Ireland, he should be 
ready to sacrifice a rigid adherence to 
sound principles to the consideration of 
the peculiar circumstances of the case. 
He could not, however, bring himself to 
believe, that any abstinence on the part 
of government in dealing with these boun- 
ties would be productive of advantage to 
Ireland. The announcement of the inten- 
tion of ministers in this respect might 
have produced some alarm and inconve- 
nience ; but he was satisfied that nothing 
was more likely ultimately to prejudice 
the extension of the linen trade of Ire- 
land, than the continuance of the existing 
bounties. His proposition was, that they 


should be reduced gradually, at the rate | 
of one fifth every year; thus accommodat- | 


ing his plan, in a degree, to the wishes of 
the petitioners. The reduction was 

to commence in January 1825. 

. Mr. Agar Ellis observed, that what was 
contemplated, was rather a hard measure 
upon the South of Ireland. In the north, 
the bounty had operated for thirty years, 
and had been most beneficial ; and it 
was still required in the South, to 
encourage a growing manufacture. 

- Sir John Newport objected to any thing 
liké a rapid reduction of. the bounties, 
They ought to be preserved as long as 
possible. . 

- Mr. - Hutchinson called the attention of 
the chancellor.of the Exchequer to the 
strong -impression made by: this measure 
in the neighbourhood of Cork.’ Those 
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hitherto connected with government, and 
most anxious to support its measures, 
were alarmed at the proposition, and de- 
termined to resist it. The bounty had 
been extremely beneficial in fostering an 
infant manufacture; the partial success 
of which had spread comfort, though not 
prosperity, througha district, formerly the 
scene of much disturbance. 

Sir R. Fergusson trusted, that the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would perseyere 
in his intention with respect to the abo- 
lition’of the bounties. The manufactu- 
rers of Scotland were persuaded that the 
linen trade could support itself without 
the bounties. 

Mr. Calcraft said, that in Scotland the 
manufacturers had enjoyed the benefit of 
the bounty so long, that they were now 
out of danger; but the question was, had: 
not the bounty contributed to the placing 
them in that state? How long had the 
manufacturers of Scotland been in such a 
state, that they could disregard the 
bounty? Bounties, no doubt, were bad. 
in principle; but, when persons had 
been induced, under the faith of them, to 
invest their capital in an infant manufac- 
ture—when, by means of the manufac~ 
ture so encouraged, districts had been 
preserved in tranquillity in the midst of 
disturbed counties, and when it was most 
important to the tranquillity of Ireland to 
provide, even at some expense, for the 
occupation of its large population, it was 
worthy of consideration, whether they 
should repeal them at the present 
moment. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald said, that the sup- 
porters of the bounty did not contend for 
its indefinite continuance, but for its con- 
tinuance at the present time, on account 
of the infant state of the trade, and of 
the particular circumstances of the part 


| of Ireland where it was fostered. 


Ordered to be printed. 


Wine Doties.] Mr. T. Wilson pre- 
sented a petition from the importers and 
dealers, praying for the reduction of the 
Duties on Wine. In doing so, he wished 
to ask the chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether it was his intention to move at 
all in the question during the present 
session; because, from the uncertainty 
prevailing: on the subject, no business at 
all.was doing in this commodity ? 

‘Mr. Warre said, he did not ask the 
chancellor of the Exchequer to look at 
the subject with a view to any relief to 
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the consumer, but he begged him to con- 
sider, whether, from a reduction of the 
rate of duty, he might not fairly expect, 
through an increased consumption, a 
benefit to the revenue? The increase of 
the rate of duty, it was well known, had 
actually lessened the revenue ; as the pro- 
duce of the tax was greater in 1801, with 
the lower, than it now was with the higher 
duty. He wished also to ask whether the 
right hon, the Master of the Mint was dis- 
posed te take up the subject in the com- 
mittee on foreign trade ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that by the discussion that had taken 
place on this subject, he was placed in the 
difficult situation of having his silence and 
his declarations alike misconstrued. If, 
however, there had been any inconve- 
nience resulting to the trade from the ex- 
pectations existing respecting theremission 
of the Wine duties, he could say that the 
gentlemen engaged inthat tradehad gratui- 
touslyand entirely brought the inconveni- 
ence on themselves. Nothing which he had 
said in that House, nor in his communica- 
tion with those gentlemen, from whom he 
had derived most valuable information, 
could have justified an expectationthat the 
matter was to be taken up ‘by him, at 
least as a matter of course. He had, it 
was true, never disguised the opinion 
which he entertained, that the productive- 
ness of the duties was not commensurate 
with the rate of them, and that therefore 
a prima facie case was made out, why those 
duties should be reduced; but he had 
always persevered in reserving the ex- 
pression of an opinion as to the fit time 
for altering them. It was to be recol- 
lected, that in touching these duties, 
they were affecting a very material branch 
of revenue; and though in time the in- 
crease of consumption might make up the 
loss to the revenue, there was no doubt, 
that, from the allowance that would be 
necessarily made on stock in hand, there 
would be, for the time, a considerable 
loss. At that moment, therefore, when 
they were dealing with other branches of 
the revenue, and making, in various ways, 
a considerable sacrifice, he considered 
himself justified in withholding any expres- 
sion of his opinion on the subject. Go- 
vernment could not do every thing at 
once; and even if they could suffer the 
loss arising to the revenue, it would not 
be desirable, by so general a change, to 
throw all trade into confusion. 

Mr. Wallace said, that if the subject 
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were referred to the committee on foreign 
trade, it would, of course, occupy itself 
with the subject. But he begged to state, 
that there was no hope that it could do 
so in the present session; as the commit- 
tee was engaged in the investigation of 
several points affecting general trade, 
which would fully occupy its attention. 
Ordered to be printed. 


Sirk TrApvE.] Mr. Fowell Buxton 
presented a petition from that part of the 
united kingdom, where there was the 
most condensed population employed in 
manufactures—the parish of Bethnal- 
green. That parish contained 50,000 
people, dependent on the silk manufac- 
ture forsupport. The petition was signed 
by 7,000 persons all housekeepers, who 
stated that they apprehended their entire 
ruin from the abolition of the restrictions 
on the importation of Foreign silks. They 
expressed themselves in temperate lan- 
guage, thanked the House and the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for the postpone- 
ment of the day of their destruction till 
1826, and prayed that it might be further 
postponed till 1829. 

Mr. Calcraft presented a petition from 
the retail silk dealers of Westminster, 
praying that their claims for compensation 
might be considered. These petitioners 
stood in a situation of peculiar hardship, 
and he trusted their claims would be taken 
into consideration by the right hon. gentle- 
man opposite. Most of these retail 
dealers had large pieces of silk on hand, 
to the extent of 160, 170, or 180 yards, 
from which what was technically called 
the fag-end, consisting of a piece of 
two or three inches appended to a small 
portion of the silk, had been cut, as a 
pattern to show their customers. Now, 
whatever might be the dimensions or the 
value of a piece of silk, if a small portion 
at the fagg-end were cut off in this way, 
the whole was considered as a cut piece, 
and the holder was consequently pre- 
cluded from availing himself of the draw- 
back to which he was entitled for uncut 
pieces of silk. In many cases, retail 
traders would not, from this cause, receive 
one-fourth of the allowance to which they 
were equitably entitled. The only answer 
which had been urged against granting 
compensation to the petitioners was, that: 
it was not usual to make allowances to re- 


tail dealers, but it should be recollected,’ 
that it was competent to these retaik 


dealers to deliver their goods into the 
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warehouse and to receive an allowance for 
that portion of silk which was uncut. 
The hon. member for Coventry had, with 
his accustomed zeal and attention to the 
interests of his constituents, obtained a 
compensation for the holders of such a 
piece of ribbon as he (Mr. C.) now held 
in his hand, consisting of 18 yards at 2d. 
ayard. Now, if the holders of a piece 
of ribbon of 18 yards, of the value of 3s. 
had been considered entitled to an allow- 
ance, surely the holders of pieces of silk 
of the value of 10/. or 15/. ought not 
to. be precluded from compensation, 
merely because a small portion at the 
fag-end had been cut off by way of pat- 
tern. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
thought that, as the House was shortly 
going into the committee on the silk 
trade, it would be better to reserve the 
discussion of this subject for that com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, he had been in- 
structed by that part of his constituents 
interested in this measure, to support the 
prayer of the petition. He begged to 
observe that, up to Friday last, the pe- 
titioners were wholly unaware that the 
provisions of the act would have such an 
operation. They were anxious that the 
whole subject should be discussed, and he 
was quite sure, that when that discussion 
took place, the right hon. gentleman 
would see the fairness of their claims, 
and be ready to accede to them. As two 
classes of traders had received compen- 
sation, it would be extremely hard on 
these petitioners, if an allowance were not 
extended to them. He approved of the 
general principles of the proposed mea- 
sure; at the same time he thought the 
claims of these petitioners justly entitled 
tothe equitable consideration of the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

The House then resolved itself into a 
committee upon the Silk-trade bill, and 
counsel were called in, and-heard at the 
bar; in behalf of the petitioners against 
the bill. 

Mr. Harrison opened their case. . He 
recited the various acts of parliament by 
which the trade had, up to the present 
time, been. regulated and maintained 
that the present was not a proper period 
for altering the laws by which the silk 
manufacture was protected, because. the 


manufacturers in this country possessed 


none of the advantages which were essen- 
VOL. X. 
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tially necessary to enable them to compete 
with: the foreign manufacturer. In the 
first place, Jabour was not free from re- 
striction in this country: the committee 
were aware, that the attempt which had 
been made last session to repeal the 13th 
Geo 3rd. c. 68, had not been successful, 
and that a considerable branch of the 
silk manufacture was consequently still 
confined toa particular district. This was 
not the casein France, for, in the year 1786, 
the regulations of a similar description at 
Lyons were repealed, and labour. was 
now subject to no restrictions in that 
country. In this respect, therefore, the 
English manufacturer would be wholly 
unable to compete with the foreigner. 
He humbly submitted, on the part. of 
his clients, that some protection was es- 
sentially necessary to the throwsters, that 
they might not be left at-the mercy of 
foreign countries for the material .which 
they required in their manufactures. It 
was generally admitted, that our mills 
were superior to those in Italy, and yet 
such was the difference of the price of 
labour between the two countries, that 
the article which it would cost eight shil- 
lings in the pound to produce in this 
country, the Italians could furnish for 
four. Now, France grew the article, 
and she could come into this country, 
purchase Bengal silk, carry it duty free 
to Italy, and change it into organzine, and 
actually place it in the loom four shillings 
in the pound cheaper than England. The 
question, then, to be considered was this— 
would the material be put in the hands 
of the manufacturer, under the new. re- 
gulations, upon such terms as would en- 
able him to meet the competition which 
would be opposed to him? He submitted 
that this would not be the case, and that 
the throwsters were entitled to some pro- 
tection, until such time as the improve- 
ment in our manufactures would. enable 
them to overcome the disadvantages ari- 
sing from the low rate of labour in other 
countries. He.would beg to direct the 
attention of the committee to the evidence 
of Mr. Hall, who was examined before 
the House of Lords. He stated, that he 
had been at Lyons, and had there seen 
a machine, which greatly facilitated the 
manufacture of the article, and on his 
return to this country it obtained the 
approbation of many persons in the trade, 
and shortly after he obtained a patent 
for the improvement. Considerable ef-. 
forts _ since made to increase the use 
Pi “ae? 
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of these machines, but, with all his ex- 
ertions, only sixty of them had been intro- 
ducéd into operation. According to the 
evidence of Mr. Hall, this machine was 
of as much consequence to the silk trade, 
as the invention of sir R. Arkwright had 
been to the cotton trade. It must there- 
fore be obvious, ‘that it would be impos- 
sible to compete with the French market, 
whilst they possessed this valuable ma- 
chine,-and we were without it. Now this 
machine could not be carried into full 
effect by the time the bill before the House 
would come into operation. The manu- 
facturer, therefore, would still. require 
protection. What he kad been instructed 
to submit to the House was, that, if the 
measure were carried into execution at 
the time specified, it would be productive 
of the most serious injury; and that fur- 
ther time should be granted, in order to 
enable them to meet the competition with 
which they would have to contend. In 
France, where silk was raised, no monopoly 
was given to the silk grower, and the 
manufacturers could purchase, in whiat- 
ever country they got the commodity, 
on the most advantageous terms; and 
through the means of the machine to 
which he had adverted, and the compara- 
tively low rate of wages, they could put 
the material into the loom at four shillings 
in the pound cheaper than England. If 
our machinery had undergone a consider- 
able improvement, still the difference 
in the value of labour would give them 
a great advantage. What, then, must be 
the superiority whilst they were in posses- 
sion of this machine, and we were without 
it? The inference which he wished to 
draw from these statements, and which 
must be obvious-to the committee, was 
this, that some additional time was essen- 
tially necessary to enable the English 
manufacturer to compete with the foreign 
market. The English and the foreign 
manufacturers do not at present stand 
upon equal terms; and until that equality 
could, in some degree, be accomplished, 
so extensive an alteration should not be 
carried into execution. It might be said, 
‘ this evil is provided for, there is a pro- 
tecting duty of thirty per cent.” But 
the Committee would allow him to state, 
that, according to the evidence of Mr. 
Hall, there was very little difficulty in 
evading the payment of these duties. If 
the article were allowed to be introduced 


into ‘this country, under any system of | 


protecting duties, any quantity might ‘be 
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brought over, and under circumstances 
which would render it hopeless for the 
English manufacturer to attempt. compe- 
tition. Mr. Hall states, that when he was 
at Paris, an offer had been made to him 
to supply him with any quantity of manu- 
factured silks he might choose to select, 
and to deliver them in any part of Lon- 
don, for an insurance of 10 per cent; so 
that, instead of being an advantage, the 
protecting duties operated as a boon to 
smugglers. Another great objection was 
this—it was well known, that the manu- 
facturers of China could manufacture the 
article at one-half less than any country 
in the world, in consequence of which the 
Americans would naturally resort to' that 
market. On behalf of his clients he 
submitted that some enlargement of the 
time should be granted; five years at 
least would be required, and perhaps even 
two years. more would be necessary. The 
great manufacturing supply commenced 
at the close of the year, and continued till 
the following spring; so that in the pre+ 
sent year, the operation of the measure 
could have little effect, as the season was 
far advanced. In the next year its effects 
would be more felt, but in the July of 
1826, what manufacturer would embark 
his capital, with a certainty that.in a short 
period a most formidable competition 
would be raised up against him, and when 
the competitors would commence under 
circumstances highly favourable to them? 
It would not be the mere chance intro- 
duction of the commodity in 1826 that 
would be to be apprehended ; but a great 
quantity of the article would be previously 
prepared, and large supplies of silks would 
be kept in a state of readiness in ware- 
houses, until the moment had arrived for 
their introduction. The capitalists, whose 
property was at present embarked, would 
receive the drawbacks now, and would 
have time to make arrangements for retir- 
ing before the measure should come into 
operation; but there would not be time 
for other capitalists to prepare for em- 
barking their-capitals. He was prepared 
to support the statements he had submit- 
ted to the Committee by the most incon- 
trovertible evidence. He had anxiously 
endeavoured, by a .close examination of 
all the details of the subject, to compress 
what he had to say iato the smallest pos- 
sible compass, in order to bring under the 
view of the Committee all the prominent 
points of the subject, that they might the 
more easily ‘see the objects to which he 
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had. been instructed to solicit their serious 
attention.—The learned gentleman then 
withdrew from the bar. 

The five first clauses of the silk-trade 
bill were then read and agreed to, without 
any amendments, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
informed the committee, that the next 
clause was that to which the petition pre- 
sented by the hon. member for Wareham 
particularly adverted. The clause was 
as follows :—** And be it further enacted, 
That it shall be lawful for any person to 
bring and deposit, on or before the said 
25th day of March, 1824, in any ware- 
house.to be approved of by the commis- 
sioners of Customs, any raw silk, or any 
thrown silk, on which the duties of Cus- 
toms shall have been paid (not being less 
in quantity than three hundred pounds 
weight), there to be kept and received in 
such manner as the commissioners of 
Customs shall direct, until after the said 
twenty-fifth day of March, 1824.” Such 
was the provision of the bill as it now 
stood. The committee therefore perceiv- 
ed,.that there was no specific provision 
between cut and uncut goods, and that 
no quantity under 500/bs. weight would be 
received, He had already stated it to be 
his view of the question, that some distinct 
line should be drawn, and his original im- 
pression was, that the natural line should 
be, to confine the bounty or draw-back to 
uncut silk goods. He felt, however, that 
any such line of distinction would be ac- 
companied with difficulties. Amongst these 
he admitted the case put by the hon. 
member for Wareham, namely, that pieces 
of silk large in quantity were cut, but 
merely cut for the exhibiting of patterns 
and not for sale. He had no objection 
to the introduction of words into the 
clause that he had read to meet that case; 
and in expressing his willingness to pro- 
vide for that case, he trusted that the 
House and the parties interested would 
admit, that he had gone as far as reason 
and fairness claimed. If the draw-backs 
were to be granted on every piece of 
goods merely because it amounted to 
thirty yards, the committee must feel that 
the principle would go further. On pieces 
cut for sale, no matier what number of 
yards, it should be recollected that the 
dealer had already sold at a profit. In 
the impossibility of meeting every case, 
the reasonable course was, to adopt some 
definite principle. Acting upop that im- 





pression, he had no objection that after 
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the words “ three hundred pounds weight,” 
in the clause recited, there should be in- 
troduced the words ‘¢ and in entire pieces, 
or such as have been only cut for exhi- 
biting patterns thereof.” 

Mr, Calcraft expressed his satisfaction 
at the very frank manner in which the; 
chancellor of the Exchequer had met the 
objection to which he had alluded, when, 
he presented the petition from the mer- 
cers of Westminster that evening. That 
attention and promptitude were in unison 
with the right hon. genileman’s general, 
conduet whenever the interests of any 
part of the community were concerned, 
and reflected the greatest credit upon 
him. He, therefore, did not despair, that, 
having gone. so far to relieve the great 
body of the trade in question, the right. 
hon. gentleman would proceed a step fur- 
ther. If he would grant the drawback to. 
cut pieces of silk of thirty yards,-he would 
afford great relief to the dealers, and by; 
so doing put an end to every complaint. 

Mr. Wallace apprehended, that if the 
committee once departed from the definite 
principle, as laid down in the suggestion 
of his right hon. friend, namely, to limit 
the drawback to pieces uncut, or such as 
were cut merely for the exhibiting of pat- 


terns, a very undue preference would be 


given to the dealer in London, and denied 
to the dealer in the country. With the 
latter description, the stock on hand con- 
sisted of cut pieces under thirty yards; 
and on what principle could relief, if af- 
forded to the London mercer, be denied 
tothem? ‘The best principle was, to re- 
fuse the bounties altogether to pieces cut 
for the purposes of sale. 

Mr, Alderman /Vood hoped, that the 
telief would be general, and extend to the 
whole of the retail trade, whether in. town 
or country. He suggested to the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, that it was the 
practice of the silk trade to get pieces cut 
from the loom, and that, as the provision 
now stood, the relief of drawbacks would 
not be applicable to such pieces. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson adverted to 
the exaggerated impression that had been 
circulated abroad with respect to the a- 
mount of these drawbacks. It had been 
stated most erroneously at a million. He 
had been informed by a very eminent 
person in the silk line, on whose veracity 
he could repose the fullest confidence, 
that it would not exceed from 250,000/. 
to 260,C00/. Indeed, he believed he might 
take upon himself to say, that if the allowr 
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ance of drawbacks was extended to cut 
pieces of silk of thirty yards or under, the 
increased amount under that head would 
not exceed 25,000/, That amount, though 
little to parliament to grant, was, when 
thrown upon thirty or forty persons in 
trade to bear, a considerable pressure. 
He thought the House was bound in duty 
not to overlook the interests of the Lon- 
don retail dealers. He trusted the mem- 
ber for Wareham would move an amend- 
ment to allow the drawback to pieces of 
thirty yards. 

Mr. Birch was of opinion, that the re- 
lief intended to be given by this clause 
would be useful only to the dealer, and 
not to the public. 

Lord A. Hamilton observed, that the 
statement of the hon. member who had 
just sat down went to justify the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in removing all 
bounties whatsoever. He did not think 
the regulation now proposed was of such 
a nature as would effect the whole object 
which the right hon. gentleman iniended. 
He ought to lay down some principle, 
some distinctive line, and to abide by it. 
He said he would admit cut articlesto draw 
the bounty. Now, he asked whether there 
was any specific quantity up to which he 
would allow the bounty to be paid? 

Mr. W. Williams said, that the hon. 
niember for Nottingham was not at all 
inconsistent in the argument he had used. 
His assertion was, that the drawback 
would be of no service to the public, but 
would benefit the mercer, who would put 
the amount in his pocket. He was pre- 
cisely of the same opinion. The mercer’s 
profit was at present so considerable, that 
on large orders he could abate $d. or 4d. 
per yard, and not sell at a loss; and by 
this provision they were about to increase 
his profit. He conceived the measure ori- 
ginally introduced was a wise one; and, 
fully impressed with that idea, the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer should have his 
strenuous support. In his opinion that 
right hon. gentleman had been _too anx- 
ious to meet the wishes of those who op- 
posed this measure; and he thought it 
would have been much better if he had 
stood firmly on the proposition first made 
to that House. It would be wise to make 
no farther concessions, but to act up to 
that which seemed to be just towards all 
varties. The right hon. gentleman must 
know, that it was totally impossible to 
please every body. He ought to stand 
upon a great principle, and bid defiance 
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to opposition, By looking only to the 


general advantage of his country, he 


would be certain to command the appro- 
bation and gratitude of all disinterested 
persons. 

Mr. Calcrafé said, that the argument 
of the hon. member went to an extraor- 
dinary length. According to him, the 
chancellor of the Exchequer ought to 
adhere to his first proposition, be it good 
or bad. The hon. member ought, how- 
ever, to recollect, that the chancellor of 
the Exchequer had already altered his 
plan. The importation of foreign silk was 
to have commenced on the 5th of July, 
1824; but the right hon. gentleman had 
reconsidered the matter; and, in conform- 
ity with representations which had been 
made to him on the subject, the importa- 
tion of foreign silk was postponed till July 
1826. Such evil counsel as had been 
given by the hon. member was sufficient 
to corrupt even a chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. The hon. member said, that at 
present, the mercer could afford, on large 


orders, to give up 3d. or 4d. in the yard. 


What, then, would be the effect, if this 
drawback were allowed? Why, he would 
then be enabled to abate 7d. or 8d. per 
yard. He hoped the right hon. gentleman 
would carry his measure of relief alittle 
further, and that it would be extended to 
remnants of silk, consisting of thirty or 
forty yards, 

Mr. W. Williams said, he had never 
argued, that the chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer should persist in a measure when 
once brought in, whether it was right or 
wrong. He had stated, and he would 
again state, that the right hon. gentleman 
had anxiously attended to all parties. He 
had conceded more than enough; and 
the more he conceded, the more would 
be demanded. He should be ashamed of 
himself if he acted like some of those 
gentlemen who were continually goading 
ministers to adopt the principle of free 
and unfettered trade, but who, the mo- 
ment an attempt was made to act upon 
that principle, immediately turned round 
and thwarted the experiment by every 
means in their power. He believed the 
measures proposed by ministers were cal- 
culated to serve the best interests of the 
country; and impressed with that feeling, 
he should be ashamed of himself if he did 
not give them his humble but strenuous 
support. 

The amendment suggested by the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, extending the 
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drawback to such pieces as had only been 
cut for exhibiting the patterns thereof, 
was agreed to. 

Mr. Hume then moved to add the fol- 
lowing words, “ or to pieces, being cut, 
of not less than thirty yards in length..”” 

Mr. Baring professed himself at a loss 
to comprehend what the hon. member for 
Weymouth meant by advising the chan- 
cellor of the aoe ow to make a stand. 
The only ‘object which any man could 
have in view on this subject was, tofendea- 
vour to do his duty to all parties concer- 
ned. With respect to cut pieces, it ought 
to be recollected, that a great portion of 
the stock of the country dealer consisted 
of cut pieces. -And where would be 
the greater difficulty of making a return 
of the duty on cut pieces of thirty yards 
in length, when sent to the warehouses, 
than on whole pieces? To limit the mea- 
sure to cut pieces of that length would 
exclude all scraps, remnants, &c. He 
hoped the right hon. gentleman would 
not adhere so rigidly to his principles as 
to deny this concession. He strongly re- 
commended also, that the valuation of the 
duty to be allowed as drawback might 
take place in the shops of the dealers in 
silk. The country dealers declared that 
nothing could be more easy than for the 
excise officers in the different towns to take 
the stock of the dealers in silk at their re- 
spective shops. Such a proceeding would 
save much of the trouble and inconveni- 
ence that must result from sending the 
goods to the warehouses. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the paramount difficulty in this case 
had been, to carry the principle into effect 
with as little inconvenience as possible to 
the dealers. If the suggestion of the hon. 
gentleman were adopted, government 
would be obliged to send Custom-house 
officers to every town in the kingdom, 
and heaven knew where they were to 
find them? Officers had been sent to 
Nottingham, because the silk-manufacture 
was carried on there, and they had also 
been stationed at all the sea-ports. Per- 
sons, therefore, who were included in his 
amendment, would naturally find their 
way to the officers at the nearest station. 
With regard to the amendment, it was 
quite clear that the further the principle 
of remitting duty. was pushed, the more 
would the Sifficclties in carrying the mea- 
sure into execution be multiplied. He 
therefore felt it his duty to oppose it. 

Mr. Philips supported the amendment. 
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Mr. R. Smith expressed his doubts, 
how far it would be practicable to ascer- 
tain that pieces professing to be cut mere- 
ly for exhibiting patterns, had not been 
cut for sale. 

Mr. Herries observed, that in the first 

place there was the declaration of the 
dealer; from which, if doubted, there. 
would be an appeal to the officer. But 
the fact was, that the general length of 
the pieces was well known. If the amend- 
ment were adopted, every piece must be 
measured, which would be productive of 
the greatest trouble and inconvenience. 
_ Mr. Calcraft remarked, that the trouble 
and inconvenience would be on the part. 
of the owner of the goods. If he thought 
they would not be compensated by the 
allowance, he would not undergo them. 

The Committee divided, for the 
Amendment 30; Against it 76: Major- 
ity 46. 

Yon the clause being read which fixed 
the 5th July, 1826, as the period at which 
the prohibition on the importation of fo- 
reign silks was to cease, 

Mr. Baring begged to be allowed to 
say a few parting words. The committee 
had heard, in a speech from counsel, 
which to him seemed to be most satisfac- 
tory and impressive, although he was 
sorry to observe that it did not appear to 
have produced much effect on the com- 
mittee, that the manufacturers were de- 
cidedly of opinion, that the period at 
which the competition of foreign manu- 
facturers was to be admitted was much 
too early. With a view of recording his 
opinion, rather than with any hope of 
inducing the committee to adopt his pro- 
position, he should move as an amend- 
ment, to substitute “the fifth of July 
1829,” for the words, “the fifth of July 
1826 ;” thereby complying with the wish 
expressed to that House by a number of 
petitioners on the subject. Even suppos- 
ing the measure a right one, those who 
were deeply interested in it conceived 
that five years were indispensable to ena- 
ble them to meet (if meet they could) 
the competition with which they were 
threatened. With regard to the policy of 
choosing the silk trade as that on which 
this first experiment of liberal commercial 
policy was to bé tried, he could not help 
remarking, that it seemed somewhat ex- 
traordinary, while the linen and woollen 
and other trades were allowed to remain 
untouched, that his majesty’s government 
should select, for the purpose of making 
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an experiment of the principles. of free 
trade, an article of which it was well 
known that, in this country, it had always 
laboured under great disadvantages. For 
himself, he was persuaded that the expe- 
riment would be unsuccessful. ‘The hon. 
gentleman then proceeded to read a let- 
ter addressed by the committee of the 
silk trade at Derby, to the committee of 
manufacturers in the metropolis, in which 
it was stated, that while they wished for 
compensation on the stock in hand, the 
trade in Derby was dissatisfied with the 
measure of the chancellor of the Exche- 

uer. Of this he was quite certain, that 
the representations against it from all 
parts of the kingdom would, before long, 
become both numerous and _ serious. 
Many persons, it was true, would be wil- 
ling to take the bounty now, though per- 
fectly conscious of their inability to main- 
tain a competition with France; and it 
was not unreasonable to suppose, that 
these persons would afterwards turn round 
upon the measure, when they had secured 
the temporary advantage which they had 
in view. The.right hon. gentleman had 
taunted him with inconsistency ; but he 
was not aware that he had so committed 
himself. His opinions had been always 
in favour of free trade, and they still re- 
mained so; but in carrying the principle 
into effect, he was anxious that they 
should proceed with caution. To select 
this trade, with all the advantage on the 
side of the French, for the purpose of 
trying the experiment of free trade, was 
little short of absolute folly. Besides, 
they had not the opinion of any body of 
men to induce them to believe, that the 
competition could be maintained against 
the French manufacturer. The limitation 
of time was another point to which he 
objected. It appeared to him, that the 
present limitation was the most inconve- 
nient that could be assigned. He would 
rather that it should be taken eatlier or 
more remote. As it was, the whole trade 
would be paralysed for two years; for 
those who thought they could not meet 
the competition would draw in; those 
who doubted would proceed with diffi- 
dence; and nobody would enter with 
spirit into the trade. If they were quite 
sure of the soundness of the principles 
upon which they were about to legislate, 
he would have them wait, until they could 
ascertain, from some satisfactory source, 
that our machinery was equal to the ma- 
chinery of France. Then would be the 


. . a 
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time. to challenge competition, and to, 
throw the trade as open as.the most libe-. 


-ral advocate for free trade could require. 
‘But, the fact was, they were proceeding 


without any information ; and government 
had done the same. The right hon. gen-. 
tleman and his coadjutors thought they 
had done enough when they talked of free, 


-trade and liberal principles ; and one hon. 


gentleman, a true political economist, 
was so enthusiastic in his praise of the 
measure, as to say, that he liked it better. 
becayse there was no reciprocity. If 
such was the hon. gentleman’s opinion, 
he had no hesitation in saying, that he 
differed from him, in a case where there 
was so much to be hazarded. Though 
he was far from expecting, that any thing 
he could say would influence the opinion 
of the committee, he should feel it his 
duty to move an amendment, chiefly with 
a view to record his own opinion upon 
the subject. The hon. member accord- 
ingly, concluded with moving, that, for 
the Sth of July, 1826, should be substi- 
tuted the 5th of July, 1829, as the period 
at which foreign silks should be allowed 
to be imported. 

Mr. R. Gordon said, he could not help 
remarking that many of the advocates for 
free trade drew avery strange distinction. 
They were all friends, cordial friends, to 
the principle of free trade; but, the mo- 
ment any particular measure was attempt- 
ed, which affected their interests, or thein- 
terests of their constituents, the principle of 
free trade was opposed without any hesita- 
tion. He had often heard the hon. gentle- 
man who spoke last, quote Adam Smith 
with applause, though he was now dispos- 
ed to cavil with the political economists, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he did not wish to prolong the discussion, 
but there were some observations in the 
speech of the hon. member for Taunton, 
to which he was desirous to offer some 
reply. The hon. gentleman wished the 
House to understand, that there was no 
acquiescence on the part of the trade to 
this measure, and had alluded to a letter 
from the manufacturers at Derby, to shew 
that their opinions were unfavourable to 
the experiment. With the permission of 
the House he also would read a letter 
which he had received from the trade 
established in Derby, in which they en- 
closed a copy of the letter quoted by the 
hon. gentleman and sent to the committee 
in London. In that letter it was stated 
that though a few of the body in that 
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‘place had doubts as to the possibility of 
‘maintaining a competition withthe French, 
they were all ready and willing to make the 
‘trial at the time assigned by government, 
‘approving as they did of the principle upon 
which the measure was founded. He 
‘was also desirous to allude to the opi- 
nions expressed by the silk trade in Man- 
chester, where there existed as sound a 
knowledge upon such subjects as in any 
part of the kingdom. It was stated by 
those persons in the most distinct manner, 
that they approved of the reduction of the 
duties alluded to,butfelt alively alarmat the 
opposition which the measure might encoun- 
terin parliament. They moreoverimpres- 
‘sed upon government the importance of 
‘persevering init, asa measure fraught with 
the most decided advantages to the silk 
trade of this country. ‘These facts, he 
submitted, were a sufficient proof, that 
the objections among the trade were not so 
general as the hon. gentleman would seem 
to insinuate. As to the duty on organ- 
zine, he would allow that it was higher than 
was consistent with the principle applied 
to the duty on raw silk; but, whatever 
alarm might be felt in this country, he 
understood that the manufacturers in 
France were still more alarmed, when 
they-considered the advantage which the 
adoption of this free principle was likely 
to afford the British manufacturer in the 
foreign markets. He did not mean to 
say, that the alarm was well founded on 
the part of France: it might or it might 
not, but the existence of it was a proof 
of the different opinions entertained on 
the subject at least. 

Mr. Baring repeated, that those who 
consented to the measure were misled by 
a desire for the present bounties. 

Mr. ‘Fowell Buxton said, he was ready 
to take his share of the obloquy which 
might attach to those who opposed the 
present measure. In the reply of the 
right hon. the chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, he had not heard one word as to the 
essential point, whether the period was to 
be postponed from the year 1826 to the 
year 1829 or not. He looked at this 
question principally with a view to the 
interests of the labouring classes, who 
were the people most concerned. This 
experiment of a free trade had been 
already .tried. In 1761 the prohibitions 
had been repealed for ‘five years; but, at 
the ‘end of that time, such a quantity of 
misery had resulted therefrom, that they 
wergagain'imposed, and were afterwards 
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continued from five years.to six years, 
until the year 1780,:when they were im- 
posed for a period of fourteen years, and 
then they were found so advantageous 
that they were made perpetual. . He wish- 
ed that the persons engaged in the silk 
trade should at least have a period of five 
years allowed them to make preparations. 
If they were not entitled to this as a matter 
of right, they were as a matter of indul- 
gence. Hehighly respected the motives 
of the chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
had no doubt he proposed the present 
measure with the best intentions for the 
public service; but it was a most unpo= 
pular measure,and would lead to a revolu- 
tion in a tradewhich now gaveemployment 
to many thousand people. He thought 
more time should be granted, that preju- 
dices might be removed if the opposition 
was founded in error, and an opportunity 
afforded of detecting the fallacy of the 
measure before it led to ruin, if it should 
turn out to be founded on false principles. 
He was not a convert to those principles 
of political economy which were at present 
prevalent; but one thing was quite clear, 
that if the House werenow so enlightened, 
our ancestors must have been most pro- 
foundly ignorant (hear, hear! from Mr. 
Hume]. The hon. member called *‘hear!”’ 
but under this ignorance the country hed 
not gone to ruin; on the contrary, the 
principles which. were now sought to be 
set aside had conducted the country toa 
pitch of commercial greatness which no 
other nation had ever attained. The ma- 
nufacturers he understood, had proposed 
to the chancellor of the Exchequer, if he 
would extend the period to five years, 
they would resign the ‘drawback, which 
would probably amount to 500,000/. By 
extending the period too, the country 
would gain 750,000/. of ‘revenue, making 
a total of 1,250,000/. which the country 
would save by granting the prayer of the 
manufacturers. This was an argument 
which he thought should havesome weight 
with the hon. member for Aberdeen. The 
measure would also give satisfaction to 
all classes; and therefore he thought it 
worthy the attention of the chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 

Mr. Philips said, that the silk trade had 
not been improved, in point of machinery 
like other trades ,becauseit had wanted the 
stimulus of competition.’ He had observed, 
that up to a very late period, the towns in 
Cheshire and: Staffordshire, where this 
manufactory was established, had-not m4 
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.creased. Now, however, they were increa- 
sing, and he had no doubt that if the re- 
strictions were removed, the trade in a 
short time would make a still greater 
progress. . One difficulty in the way of 
‘the manufacturers was the Spitalfields 
acts; and he -hoped the chancellor of the 
.Exchequer would not allow what passed 
‘last year to prevent him from again 
-bringing forward a measure to repeal those 
acts. In consequence of them, an article 
which was made at Manchester for 6d. per 
yard, could not be made in London under 
‘14d. Another difficulty arose from the 
manner inwhich the East India Company 
administered the government of India. 
At present, it was not possible to send 
out a confidential clerk to India, and in 
consequence, the silk trade with that 
country could not be conducted with ad- 
vantage. At present, he knew that in 
‘Lancashire there was a greater demand 
for machinery than could be supplied. 
Taking these difficulties intoconsideration, 
and thinking, as he did, that it would ena- 
ble us better to meet them, he hoped the 
chancellor of the Exchequer would extend 
the time for one year. 
. Mr. Wynn explained the conduct of 
the Board of Control in having refused the 
‘application of a young gentleman, spoken 
to on a previous evening, to be allowed to 
go out to the East Indies to trade in silks. 
‘He knew positively that no such applica- 
tion had ever been made. An application 
had indeed been made to permit a clerk 
to go to the house of Palmer and compa- 
ny, which was refused ; but no application 
whatever had been made to allow a clerk 
to go out for the special purpose of pro- 
moting the silk trade. 
~. Mr. Haldimand explained, that it was 
not expedient to send out a clerk for this 
special purpose,-as it added much to the 
expense. He thought our advantages 
were greater than those possessed by 
France. The silk of Italy might be 
brought from that country at an expense 
which was very trifling compared to its 
value. We derived great advantages 
from our trade with India; and he had no 
doubt that, in a few years, we should ex- 
port India silk both to France and Italy. 
He was: convinced, that the stimulus 
now to be given to the silk trade would, in 
a short time, make our machinery superior 
to that of France. The silk merchants, 


who. trade on commission, did not wish- 


for an extension of time. He had receiv- 
ed a letter from some of them; begging 
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him to state in his place that they did not 
concur in the prayer of the petition pre- 
sented a few days ago, and thought that 
any further extension of time would on! 

be an injury. The greatest injury which 
the trade could suffer would be from vacil- 
lation on the part of the chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

Mr. Littleton, on behalf of the silk 
trade of Staffordshire, disowned any par- 
ticipation in the compromise offered by 
the hon. member for Taunton; not that 
the manufacturers would object to the ex- 
tension of time, if given to them, but they 
would not give up the remission of duties 
promised them to obtain it. 

Mr. Ellice asked the chancellor of the 
Exchequer, if it would not be possible to 
extend the period from July to October, 
1826, as that would give the trade the 
benefit of a whole year? Like the hon. 
member for Staffordshire, he was instruc- 
ted nottoconsent tothe compromiserecom- 
mended by the hon. member for Taunton. 
It was his opinion, that we might, ina 
short time, successfully compete with 
France. In some branches we were cer- 
tainly behind that country; but he had no 
doubt, if the principles of free trade were 
extended to the necessaries of life, that 
we should in a short time, be able to sur- 
pass her, - 

Mr. Hume assured the hon. member 
for Taunton, that his fears as to our being 
deficient in point of machinery were 
wholly groundless. He had lately seen 
evidence to prove that, in every branch 
except the silk trade, our machinery 
was decidedly superior to that of every 
nation in Europe: and he was quite con- 
vinced, that we were behind in this par- 
ticular branch, only in consequence of the 
restraints and shackles which had been 
imposed on that trade. - He trusted that 
the chancellor of the Exchequer would 
proceed steadily in his project. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson. was for post- 
poning the operation of the measure till 
October, so as to secure the manufacturers 
and dealers in the transactions of the 
summer trade. 

Mr. Alderman Bridges thought the 
letter read bythe chancellor of the Exche- 
quer of little consequence, as Manchester 
was not a large silk. manufacturing place. 

The amendment was negatived. 

Mr. Ellice then rose to call the atten- 
tion of the chancellor of the ‘Exchequer 
to what he had before suggested, and to 
ask, if it would not be possible to postpone 


J the time till October 1826. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer repli- 
ed, that first of all he had intended that 
thie 5th of January 1826, should be the 
period ; but, on communicating with the 
trade, they had suggested the 5th of July, 
to which he had acceded, and they had 
expressed themselves satisfied. Now they 
asked for three months more; and he had 
no doubt, if that were granted, that they 
would then wish for another three months 
to get rid of their winter stock, as they 
now wanted to get rid of their summer 
stock. The hon. member had stated no 
sufficient reason why his request should be 
acceded to; and he therefore should 
adhere to the period now fixed. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, March 23. 


Game Laws AMENDMENT BILL.] Mr- 
James rose to present a petition from Mr. 
William Cobbett, against this bill. The 
hon. member observed, that this new 
Game bill made a species of property of a 
vast variety of wild fowl, which were never 
before considered tobe property. The hon. 
member for Yorkshire seemed to have 
omitted scarcely a single bird except the 
wild goose ; which it was to be presumed 
he had left out from reverence to the im- 
mortal Shakspeare, who had said, that 
“ the wild goose soars aloft, unclaimed of 
any man.” The petitioner prayed, not 
only that the pending bill might be re- 
pealed, but that the House might be radi- 
cally reformed. , 

The petition was then read, setting forth, 
“ That there is in the county of Sussex; a 
chain of land called forests, extending, 
with scarcely any interruption, from the 
neighbourhood of Rye, on the borders of 


_ Kent, to that of Petersfield in Hampshire ; 


that these forests, which thus run the 
whole length of the county, are upon an 
average equal in width to a third part of the 
county ;that the farms on the borders or in 
the interior parts of these forests, consist on 
an average of about one sixth part of arable 
and meadow land, two sixth parts of un- 
derwood,.and three sixth parts of heath 
and scrubby coppice, generally called for- 
est land ; that these farms are in general 
rented by men of moderate pecuniary 
means, who mix with their farming, char- 
coal-making, hoop-making, and the like ; 
that a large portion of the produce of 
these farms consists of rabbits, - which 
abound exceedingly throughout the whole 
of these forests; that it:is the practice of 
VOL, X. 
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these farmers to have a number of rabbit 
traps constantly set on their farms ; that 
the rabbits yield a considerable part, per- 
haps a full third, of all the meat expended 
in the farm-houses in that part of Eng- 
land ; that, besides this the farmer looks 
to the rabbits which he sells to the hig- 
glers, who supply the London markets, for 
a part of the means of paying his rent, 
tythe, and taxes ; that when a farm is ta- 
ken in these parts the tenant-counts much 
more upon rabbits than he doesupon sheep, 
and that without full power to take, kill, 
and consume, or sell the rabbits, and to 
use nets and traps, in order to catch 
them, no man can pay either rent or rates 
upon one of these farms, and indeed can- 
not live upon it at all, seeing, that anless 
the rabbits be kept down, no corn or un- 
derwoods can be grown; that a bill now 
before the House will, if it become a law, 
totally ruin this whole body of farmers ; 
that that bill purposes to violate all exist- 
ing leases ; that it proposes to take from 
these farmers, and to give to the landlord, 
the right to kill and use and sell the rab- 
bits ; that in cases when the ownership of 
the land is in the occupier, he must never- 
theless be ruined unless he be a man of 
great estate, seeing that none can use nets 
or traps but a gamekeeper, seeing that 
none but men of great estate are to have 
power to appoint gamekeepers, and seeing 
that unless the farmer can freely use nets 
and traps to catch rabbits, his land in the 
parts above-mentioned must be overrun, 
and he can grow no corn, no. underwood, 
and cannot turn the rabbits to account ; 
that the petitioner’s reluctance to take up 
any portion of the precious time of the 
House would naturally suggest to him, 
that it is impossible for such a bill to 
pass, but that experience has taught the 
humble petitioner to listen with great cau- 
tion to such suggestions, and that, besides, 
he can see no reason to conclude that a 
bill, which has been not only received but 
read a second time by the House, may 
not also be passed by.that same House ; 
that the petitioner therefore prays,’ that 
the House will not pass the aforesaid bill, 
and that believing, as he sincerely does, 
that a bill so unjust and revolutionary 
never could have been presented to a re- 
formed House of Commons,. he most 
humbly prays, that the House: may be 
speedily and radically reformed.” 
Mr. Stuart Wortley thought, from what 
had been stated about rabbits: in. the peti- 
tion,. that the petitioner could not have 
4 
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read the bill, seeing that it did not pro- 
pose to make rabbits property. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


NEWFOUNDLAND FisHeries BItt.] 
Mr. Wilmot Horton rose to move for leave 
to bring in a bill to make provision for 
the better conduct of the Fisheries on the 
Banks of Newfoundland, and to consoli- 
date into one act the statutes in force re- 
garding them. The hon. member observ- 
ed, that this was but a small part of the 
general bill which had, in the course of 
last session, been introduced with respect 
to that colony, and which had been print- 
ed for the information of members.. That 
bill, which the House was aware had not 
been passed, was divided into five different 
heads. The first related to a revision of 
the courts of justice in the colony; the 
second had reference to questions of insol- 
vency; the third contained clauses with 
respect to marriages; the fourth was for 
the internal regulation and management of 
the town of St. John’s ; and the last was 
for the consolidation of the several sta- 
tutes on the subject of the fisheries. The 
last part was the only one to which the 
bill now preposed to be brought in would 
refer. The other parts would be formed 
into a separate bill, which would originate 
with the House of Lords. As the object 
of the bill was so limited, he did not 
think it necessary to take up further time 
on the subject, or to go into any details 
upon the other parts, which would come 
more properly when they were before the 
House. 

After a few words from Mr. Bright, who 
expressed a hope, that any additions 
which had been made to this part of the 
measure since last year would be marked 
soanemy leave was given to bring in the 

ill. 


ABOLITION OF SLAveERY.] {[Mr. Hume, 
on presenting a petition from the minister, 
elders, deacons, and members of the Scots 
Church, in Well street, Mary-la-bonne, 
against the continuance of Slavery in the 
West Indies, observed, that he intended 
to take an opportunity, upon some open 
day, of submitting a motion to the House, 
the object of which would be, to pledge 
the House, if possible, not to proceed to 
any measures of emancipation of the 
negro slaves, infringing upon or endanger- 
ing private property, without affording 
recompence or compensation to the hol- 
ders, Vicious as the system of slavery 
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was, and no man deplored it more than 
he did, still he was decidedly of opinion, 
that individuals unfortunately possessing 
property in the West Indies, were intitled 
to protection. He was satisfied that the 
House would not consent to any act of 
robbery and injustice, however anxious it 
might be to put an end to slavery. The 
property in slaves was unquestionably 
odious and abominable; but that property 
hadbeen acquired under the sanctionof the 
law, and the legislature ofthe country only 
was to blame. The slave proprietor had 
as much right to be protected in the en- 
joyment of his undoubted property as the 


‘fundholder or the land owner, He thought 


that he could show, that it was not diffi- 
cult to keep faith with the West-India 
interest, and at the same time accomplish 
an object so desirable on the score of 
humanity. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Avien Bitt.] Mr. Secretary Peet 
said, that he rose for the purpose of dis- 
charging a duty which he considered to 
be imposed upon him as a minister of the 
Crown. His object was, to request that 
parliament would continue to the execu- 
tive government, the possession of those 
powers which they already enjoyed, with 
respect to Aliens arriving into andresiding 
in this country. In doing this, he felt that 
he laboured under some embarrassment, 
the nature of which must suggest itself to 
every gentleman who heardhim. Of late 
years, the subject had undergone repeated 
and detailed discussion, and it was 
probable that every argument in favour 
of and against the measure was fami- 
liar to the minds of the majority of the 
members present. He was, on the one 
hand, reluctant to weary the attention of 
the House by the repetition of arguments 
with which they were well acquainted ; 
whilst, on the other hand, he was still 
more reluctant to have it supposed, that 
he passed over the question in silence, be-« 
cause he considered it a matter of indiffer~ 
ence, and not deserving of partjcular 
notice. He would therefore prefer to sub- 
ject himself to the embarrassment occa- 
sioned by pursuing the former course, 
and proceed, certainly as briefly as he 
could, to state the grounds upon which he 
proposedtocontinue the Alien Act, hoping 
that those gentlemen who considered that 
he was unnecessarily occupying their 
time, would excuse him, on account of 
the motives which induced him to do so. 
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He begged, in the first instance, to re- 
mind the House of the precise nature of 
the provisions of the Alien act, passed in 
1316, which contained material modifica- 
‘tions of the act which was in force during 
the war. The act of 1816, which it was 
proposed to continue, provided, that every 
alien should give, at the port where he 
disembarked, a description of his name 
and profession, and of the country from 
whence he came, to an officer appointed 
there to receive it ; anda penalty was at- 
tached to a wilful disregard of that pro- 
vision. With respect to that part of 
the measure, he apprehended there would 
‘be little difference of opinion. It could 
not be considered at all unreasonable 
that aliens, who owed no allegiance to 
the sovereign of this country, should be 
required to give such a description 
of themselves as was required by 
the act. The more material provisions 
of the act, however, were certain- 
ly of another description. They em- 
powered the Crown, by proclamation or 
by order, to direct an alien to leave this 
country; and, in cases of non-compliance 
with such order, they authorized the in- 
fliction of penalties which he considered 
by no means exorbitant. For the first 
offence, the penalty was imprisonment, not 
exceeding one month. If the offence 
were repeated, the alien was subject to 
imprisonment for any period not exceed- 
ing twelve months. That was the maxi- 
mum of punishment. In cases where the 
secretary of state had reason to suppose 
that an alien would not pay obedience to 
theproclamation of the Crown, he was em- 
powered to give him in chargeto a messen- 
ger, and send him out of the country. It 
was, however, provided, as a check upon 
this power, that if the alien should signify 
to the secretary of state, that he had rea- 
sons to assign why the proclamation of the 
Crown should not be obeyed, the secretary 
of state should be compelled to suspend 
the execution of his order, until the alien 
should state his case before the privy 
council, and that tribunal came to a deci- 
sion with respect to it. 

He believed he had given a tolerably 
correct, though a very summary, detail 
ef the provisions of the act. He would 
now briefly advert to the objections which 
had, at former periods been urged against 
devolving such powers on the ministers 
of the Crown: He would not do this for 
the purpose of detracting from the just 
force of those objections; but only to con 
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sider what real weight they possessed. 
The first objection to theact, and that 
which had been put forward in the most 
prominent manner, was, that it was a com- 
plete departure from the ancient policy of 
the country with regard to aliens, which 
it was said had always afforded them a hos- 
pitable reception into this country, and libe- 
ral treatment whilstthey remainedinit. He 
did not wish to detract from the charac- 
ter which this country had justly obtained 
for the hospitable conduct which it had 
manifested towards strangers. No doubt 
it was a proud trait in the character of 
the country, that an alien, on arriving in 
it, had always found an asylum from 
persecution, and had been treated with 
every degree of kindness and liberality, 
consistent with the interests of the coun- 
try itself; but he would say confidently, 
and he was prepared to prove, that there 
was nothing in the policy now pursued 
with regard to aliens, which would not 
bear comparison with the policy which 
had been pursued at any other period of 
our history ; and that this country was as 
much entitled, at the present moment, to 
the noble praise of affording an asylum to 
the oppressed, and a refuge to those who 
were unable to find refugeany where else; 
as it was at any former time. It would 
be a great fallacy to contend, that at any 
former period it had been the policy of 
this country to admit aliens indiscrimi- 
nately, and yet some argument very like 
this had been advanced in that House. 
From what had been said on former occa- 
sions, one would really be _ inclined 
to suppose, that the interest of aliens 
was the paramount object of the poli- 
cy of this country. A reference to 
history, however, would prove, that a 
proposition of that nature could not be 
maintained for a moment. At no period 
of our history had there existed an in- 
discriminate admission of aliens. He 
would show, by a reference to historical 
documents, that there had always been 
restrictions imposed upon foreigners, as 
binding as those which existed at the 
present moment. On aformer discussion 
the opponents of the Alien act had placed 
much reliance upon that enactment of 
Magna Charta, which provided, that aliens 
should not be excluded from the kingdom’ 
‘‘ nisi, publice prohibiti sint,” which lord 
Coke had interpreted to mean, “ unless 
prohibited by act of parliament.” Bat 
that passage, he must think, applied to 
merchant-strangers exclusively, and not 
to aliens generally. 
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He would now direct the attention of 
the House to the situation in which aliens 
stood in this country, at the early part of 
the reign of Henry 4th, and he begged to 
observe, that he would only allude to those 
periods of our history, when this country 
was in a state of peace, because, if he 
referred to a period of war, he should be 
liable to the objection, that the policy of 
the government, with regard to aliens, 
was materially different in time of war, from 
what it was in time of peace. Henry 4th, 
then, not by an act of parliament, but by 
his own authority, issued an order to the 
keeper of the port of Dover, in which he 
recited the inconveniences which had re- 
sulted from the indiscriminate ‘admission 
of aliens in England through that port— 
« Considerantes damna et incommoda que 
nobis et regno nostro, per subitos et cre- 
bros adventus alienigenarum, nobis incon- 
sultis evenerunt et poterint evenire, vobis 
precepimus.” The order then went on 
to direct, that the keeper of the port of 
Dover should not allow the aliens who 
were there, to pass the limits of the town; 
but detain them there, until his majesty 
should know the reason of their coming, 
and signify his pleasure thereupon. At 
the same time king Henry sent another 
order to the keeper of the opposite port, 
Calais, directing him expressly, not to 
allow any foreigners to depart. The 
phrase employed in the order was certainly 
not very classical or Ciceronian, namely, 
‘‘escapare”’ from that place to England. 
In the Calais order, however, an exception 
was made in favour of ** mercatores,’’ and 
this tended to support the opinion which 
he had ventured to state above. The 
reign of Elizabeth had always been refer- 
red to as the period of our history which 
contained the strongest proofs of the libe- 
rality which had uniformly been exercised 
towards aliens in this country. He should, 
however, be able to show, that even in 
that reign the liberal treatment of aliens 
had always been a consideration subor- 
dinate to the interests of the community. 
In her treatment of the Spanish exiles, 
Elizabeth was - certainly liberal in the 
extreme; but she was far from extending 
the same degree of liberality to all 
foreigners indiscriminately. Shehad, how- 
ever, motives for granting indulgence to 
Protestants ; but she granted no such in- 
dulgence to the Roman Catholics ; and in 
his opinion, she was very right. The 
first document to which he would refer in 
the reign of Elizabeth was a letter to the 
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Lord Mayor of the city of London, and 
the officers of the liberties about it, from 
the Privy Council, dated the 27th of 
September, 1573, to the following effect : 
‘* And whereas their lordships were in- 
formed that moche infection grewe, by 
reason that many families of the said 
straungers dwelt pestred up in one place, 
that they shold cause such inmates to be 
seperate, and no more to remaine together 
then they shold see convenient to be 
suffred in the place of the abode; And 
further, where it was informed that divers 
straungers were there, that professing no 
religion nor frequenting any divine service 
used in this realme, her Majestie’s pleasure 
was they shold be dispatched out of their 
jurisdictions by such a tyme as shold be 
by them prescribed.” On the 2Ist of 
February, 1573, another letter was written 
from the Privy Council to the Lord 
Mayor of London, and others of her Ma- 
jesty’s officers within the liberties adjoining 
the city of London, which wasas follows :— 
‘* That whereas upon a viewe of straungers 
remayninge thereabout, their lordships 
were informed, that there were 1,500, 
which being repaired under colour of 
religion, were of no church, nor registred 
in any boke. Her Majestie’s pleasure is 
they shold be commaunded to departe the 
realme within a tyme to be by them pre- 
scribed; and in case any upon notice 
hereof wold not associate himself to any 
churche, for that it could not be thought 
but that this proceeded rather of collusion 
than otherwise, he shold not be admitted, 
but commaunded to departe ; and for the 
execucion of the premysses they shold 
conferre togather, and with the Lord 
Bysshopp.” 

After having read those documents, he 
thought it would be impossible for any 
one to argue, that foreigners were never 
placed under restraints in England until 
the introduction of the Alien act. Here 
was proof, that in the reign of Elizabeth, 
the boasted period of liberality. to strang- 
ers, aliens were subjected to restrictions 
much more grievous than any which they 
now endured; and it was necessary to re- 
mark, that even Elizabeth’s favourite Fle- 
mish exiles were not exempted from those 
restrictions. Again, on the 20th of October, 
1574,. the Privy Council wrote to lord 
Cobham, who was then lord Warden of 
the Cinque Ports, stating that the council 
were given to understand that there was a 
far greater. number. of strangers in Sand- 
wich than, by her majesty’s grant, were 
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allowed, and directing inquiry therein ; and 
that if such were found to be the case, the 
overplus should be removed to other 


places more remote from the sea. On the 
8th of November, 1574, the Privy Council 
sent an answer to a letter which had been 
received from Sir Christopher Heydon, 
the mayor of Lynn, stating that the 
foreigners in Norwich wished to depart 
and dwell in Lynn. In the answer it was 
declared that “the Queen will in no wise 
permit it; but if they will remain where 
they are, and conform themselves to order, 
the Queen is pleased to suffer them ; if not, 
they may depart the realme, and have 
passports accordingly.” A letter of a 
similar purport was at the same time 
written to the Mayor of Norwich, 

In the reign of James Ist, precisely the 
same policy was pursued. Nay, at that 
period, aliens were not permitted to ex- 
ercise any handicraft profession, or to sell 
by retail. It was unnecessary for him to 
state, how greatly improved the situation 
of foreigners was, in these respects, at the 
present day. In consequence of various 
applications which had been made to the 
Crown respecting the treatment of 
foreigners, James appointed a special 
commission to take the subject into con- 
sideration. The directions which the 
king gave to the commission were as 
follows :—‘* We therefore, entering into 
due and serious consideration hereof, 
being bound in our kingly office in the 
first. place to be vigilant and careful of 
the welfare and prosperous estate of our 
own people, having been informed that 
strangers use much more liberty than is 
allowed unto them by -the statute, 
especially in the using and exercising .of 
handicraft and manual trades, and in 
selling by retail: Our purpose is, that 
the marchant of foreign nations resorting 
hither for trade of marchandise be freely 
entertained and used, and that the stranger 
who selleth by retail, or useth any handi- 
craft or manual trade, be moderated as in 
your wisdom ye find to be most con- 
venient. Ye shall once in every year 
cause a true survey to be taken in writing 
ef the names, qualities, and professions, 
and places of habitation, of al strangers 
horn. Our will-and pleasure is, that such 
strangers born put themselves under our 
royal protection, whereas by the laws of 
this realm they ought not to work at all 
or use such trades but as servants to the 
English. But they are not to draw hither 
af increasing number of masterless. men 
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of handicraft trades, to the extreme hurt 
both of English and strangers, but that 
such either speedily return into their own 
countries, or put themselves to work as 
hired servants, according to the true 
meaning of the laws.” He thought he 
had now done enough to show, that the 
policy which the country at present 
pursued with regard to aliens, was not, to 
say the least, more severe than that which 
had been pursued at former periods of our 
history. : 

Another objection which had been 
made to the act was, that the powers 
which it gave to the executive were liable 
to abuse. It was impossible to deny, that 
that objection applied with some degree of 
force. But he would ask, whether there 
were not securities against the abuse of the 
powers conferred by the bill? In the 
first place, the alien possessed the power 
of appealing from the order of the se- 
cretary of state to the privy council. But 
there was a still more effectual check 
against abuse in the account which the 
secretary of state must render of his pro-~ 
ceedings to parliament. If, from any 
personal motives, or to gratify the passions 
of another, he had abused the powers 
which had been intrusted to him, would 
he dare to come down to that House that 
night and ask for a continuance of those 
powers ? When it was urged, that the 
powers which he now called for might be 
abused, he would appeal to facts, and say, 
“ Look at the past, and judge from that 
of what is likely to be the case with re- 
spect to the future.” He wished the 
House to understand that he did not mean 
to say, because there had been no abuse 
of the powers conferred by the act, that 
was a reason why the act should be con- 
tinued. He merely wished to show, that 
there had been no abuse of those powers ; 
because he felt that if an instance of that 
nature could be produced, it would be an 
insurmountable impediment in his way on 
the present occasion. 

It appeared from a return which had 
been laid on the table, at the instance of 
a noble lord opposite, that the whole 
number of aliens sent out of the country 
under the provisions of the act, since the 
year 1816, amounted to only seventeen ; 
of these, eleven or twelve were individuals 
connected with Buonaparte, and of course 
their banishment from the country rested 
on peculiar grounds, exclusively applicable 
to their. case. ‘The number of. persons, 
therefore, who had -been. sent: out: of. the 
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country under the operation of the act, 
who were unconnected with Buonaparte, 
amounted only to five or six, during a 
period of nearly ten years. He could 
speak with greater certainty of the pro- 
ceedings .during the last two years, in 
which it had become his duty to enforce 
the provisions of the act. In 1822, 
persons had been sent out of the country ; 
and: in 1823, only one person had been 
subjected to this proceeding, and that 
was under very peculiar circumstances. 
He alluded to Count Bettera, 

Another argument which had been ad- 
vanced against the Alien act was, that it 
was not required for any domestic par- 
poses, but merely that it might be made 
subservient to the wishes of foreign 
powers. The best answer which could be 
given to that objection was, to show what 
had already taken place. 
ten years, no individual had been sent out 
of this.country at the suggestion of any 
foreign power. But it was-said, that if a 
foreign power should make an application 
to have an individual sent out of the coun- 
try, and that application were disregarded, 
the said foreign power would be offended. 
Again, he would only say, that no in- 
stance of such application had occurred. 
It. was also alleged, that the act had the 
effect of discouraging aliens from coming 
to this country, because they knew that 
they would derive no protection from the 
laws, but would exist here only by the 
sufferance of a secretary of state. He 
thought that when foreigners found that 
during the last two years, only one indi- 
vidual had been sent out of the country 
who had resorted to the threats of assassi- 
nation and suicide, their dread of the 
powers confided to the secretary of state 
would be materially diminished. He 
would, however, refer to facts, to prove 
that there had been a progressive increase 
in the number of foreigners arriving into, 
and resident in, this country since 1818. 
[Mr. Hobhouse said, across the table— 
«That is owing to the circumstances of 
the times.”] What the hon. member 
said was perfectly true ; and he was very 
glad of the hon. member's admission. The 
circumstances of the times had led to a 
great resort of strangers to England : and 
he rejoiced that this country had afforded 
them an asylum. For in no single instance 
had any alien been refused permission to 
enter England, on account of the 
domestic troubles in which he had been 
engaged in his own country. No inquiry 


Within the last | 
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was made respecting the causes which 
induced aliens to come to Engiand ; but 
the portals of the country had been 
thrown open wide for the admission of all. 
In 1821, the number of aliens residing in 
this country was 24,000; in 1822, 22,500 ; 
in 1823, 25,000; and in 1824, notwith- 
standing all the declamation which had 
gone forth on the subject of the Alien act, 
the number had increased to 26,500. 

It was said, that whatever might be the 
intended exercise of this power by the 
government, still it was liable to abuse, by 
being used as an engine of menace by the 
subordinate officers to whom the execution 
was intrusted. He denied that it had 
been with his knowledge so intrusted, nor 
would he ever consign the exercise of 
such a measure to subordinate agents ; 
and he would declare, that in no case had 
the representation of any individual re- 
specting aliens been attended to in the 
manner supposed for the last ten years. 
The powers of the act were reserved, if 
necessary, to be applied, upon the respon= 
sibility of the minister, on public grounds, 
and not upon any individual authority. 
He pledged himself, as secretary of state, 
for that mode of applying the provisions 
of this act, and no other. 

In former discussions, it had been said, 
that the bill was unfair, inasmuch as it 
placed all aliens, of whatever character, or 
of whatever duration of residence in the 
country, upon the same footing. He felt 
the force of such an argument, and had 
endeavoured to remove it; for which pur- 
pose he meant to propose, that all aliens 
who had resided for the last seven years 
in this country should be exempted from 
the operation of the bill. This provision 
would, he believed, exempt at least ten 
thousand persons from the Alienact, He 
hoped that this would be deemed an im- 
portant alteration, by those who were 
opposed to the details of the bill as it 
originally stood ; and that the introduction 
of the clause of exemption to which he 
alluded would be regarded as a proof, that 
however erroneous might be his view in 
proposing the renewal of this act, at least 
it was not with a wish to possess himself 
of arbitrary power. 

He had hitherto occupied himself in re- 
moving certain objections which liad been 
made to the measure ; but, in removing 
them, he by no means considered that ‘he 


had furnished exclusive reasons in support’ 


of such a bill: on the contrary, he admit- 
ted that the power, the continuance of 
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which he ealled for, was extraordinary— 
that it was novel—that it was in principle 
a new measure, and one which did not 
belong to the established law and policy 
of this country. He.was bound, therefore, 
to give some proof, not only that this was 
a power not fairly liable to abuse, but also 
that the necessity for its enactment pre- 
ponderated, beyond the value of the prin- 
ciple from which it must be considered, in 
some degree, a departure. It was, he 
knew, very difficult, on such an occasion, 
to give what might be called mathematical 
proof of the necessity for the measure, 
and of the precise amount of danger arising 
from the uncontrolled residence of aliens 
in this country. He could however de- 
clare to the House, that he was perfectly 
satisfied, from all the inquiries which his 
official situation enabled him to make, 
from all the information which the present 
circumstances of Europe afforded, from 
every view which his most matured ob- 
servation could suggest, that, if this power 
were now withdrawn, three months would 
not elapse before parliament and the 
country would have reason to regret that 
abandonment, and feel themselves under 
the necessity of resorting, under the emer- 
gency of the occasion, to some equally 
summary, perhaps more severe measure, 
for the attainment of the same object. 
There were in this country at present, 
26,500 aliens: of these nearly 20,000 re- 
sided in London. The ordinary number 
of aliens resident in the metropolis had 
been of late much increased, by the 
troubled times upon the continent, which 
had, under various circumstances, and in 
consequence of these troubles, augmented, 
within the present year, the number by at 
least 1,300. In alluding to this latter 
augmentation, it was unnecessary for him 
to say one word which was calculated to 
give offence to the most ardent and enthu- 
siastic lover of liberty in this or any other 
country. It was, however, probable, that 
among the aliens who had recently sought 
an asylum in this country, were men of 
ardent spirits, warm feeling, and excited 

assions. Did he complain of such men? 

o; he rejoiced that this country was 
able to afford them that asylum which 
their condition required ; and as long as 
they used their domicile here for their 
own peace, and safety, and subsistence, so 
long, he hoped, would they receive a 
hospitable protection. But, was it un- 
reasonable for the government to say to 
such men, **:We give you an asylum here, 
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and while we give it to you, and secure to 
you the peace and repose which it is.cal. 
culated to afford, so long we are entitled 
to expect in return from you, the observ- 
ance of peaceable conduct, not calculated 
to disturb the policy of this country, or 
commit it clandestinely with foreign 
powers ?”? The insular situation of this 
country afforded peculiar facilities to 
perturbed spirits, to foster and prepare 
their machinations against the states from 
which they may have emigrated. Was it 
right“ that they should be permitted to 
concoct or mature such plans here? Was 
it right that they should be permitted to 
take such hostile steps towards powers in 
amity with England—the country afford- 
ing them an asylum—as would, of 
necessity, disturb the neutral policy which 
this country had judged it expedient to 
maintain? Was it right that such aliens 
should be quietly permitted to arm them- 
selves for future experiments upon their 
own governments while reposing under 
the protection of British law? He would 
suppose the case of an individual who had 
fled from his native country, and obtained 
an asylum in this, availing himself of the 
facilities which were here within his reach, 
to plot against the colonial government of 
a nation with which Great Britain was in 
amity ; was it fit that such a person should 
make London the place in which he was 
to erect a machine to disturb the country 
from which he had escaped, and to do so 
by violating the peaceful demeanour which 
he was bound to observe in the country 
which had received him? Was the case 
he supposed an imaginary one? No, it 
was not fancy, but fact ; and cifcumstances 
of which he had had occasion to take 
cognizance warranted him in stating to the 
House, that this country was selected as 
the spot best calculated to be made the 
scene of such a plot, for disturbing another 
government. What did the ministers of 
this country do upon the discovery ? 
They saw the parties, they reminded 
them of the existence of the Alienact—and 
of its powers, and warned them against 
putting government to the unpleasant 
necessity of enforcing them; they took 
the mildest course ; they did not send the 
parties out of the country, but they cor- 
rected their conduct by remonstrances, 
such as he had described, and informed 
them, that however willing the govern- 
ment always was, to afford an asylum to 
foreigners, it could not permit that shelter 
to be violated, by being converted into an 
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opportunity for the indulgence of their 
own political machinations, and for effect- 
ing, through this country, their own 
political objects in the countries from 
which they came. Was that an unreason- 
able return to ask for the asylum afforded ? 

He was not aware that any other topics 
remained for him to touch upon in the 
present discussion. It was his intention 
to propose the renewal of the bill for the 
same period as was proposed last year; 
namely, for two years, with the exemption 
apon which he had already touched of 
those aliens who had resided for seven 
years in this country. He trusted that, 
considering -the great resort of foreigners 
for which this country was remarkable, 
and the necessity of cultivating all just 
and proper means of preserving the march 
of peace, and not disturbing that system 
of neutrality which was the best calculated 
to maintain so desirable an object—he 
trusted that upon all these considerations 
the House would not be unwilling to grant 
the government the renewal of the bill in 
the manner which he proposed. He cun- 
cluded by moving ‘‘ That leave be given 
to bring in a bill to continue the said act.” 

Mr. Hobhouse lamented the necessity 
he was under of following the right hon. 
gentleman over the beaten track which he 
had considered himself under the necessity 
ofpursuing. Beforehe did so, however, he 
could not help reminding the right hon. 
gentleman now, as he had done two years 
ago, that there were many individuals in 
the House of Commons, who did suppose 
that when he (therighthon. gentleman ) had 
entered upon his career as one of the first 
ministers of the Crown, he would have 
abandoned the renewal of a measure which 
both in this country and on the continent 
was looked upon by the best friends of 
rational liberty, by those who were reck- 
oned the guardians of freedom, as an ut- 
ter violation of the principles which ought 
to regulate the government of a freenation. 
The right. hon. gentleman had said, that 
he was afraid of wearing out the House 
by trespassing upon their patience, while 
he recapitulated the arguments so often 
used in support of this bill. Now, for his 
own, part, he entertained very different 
apprehensions from those. expressed by 
the right hon. gentleman; for he rather 
feared that his friends who surrounded him, 
wearied outby a long and hopeless defence 
of the constitution of the country—a con- 
stitution the validity of which, until of 
late times, was never doubted—would be- 
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come dispirited in their perseverance to 
oppose the dangerous engine of the erec- 
tion of an absolute minister in this coun- 
try—a minister invested by parliament 
with the power of telling any man who 
touched what was often called the 
sacred soil of Britain, ‘“ You shall 
depart at my will and pleasure, for here 
you shall no longer find an asylum.” This 
was the engine, and this the principle, 
which he and his friends were almost 
wearied out by fruitlessly opposing. He 
for one must say, though he might be de- 
ceived, that it was understood, not from 
the right hon. gentleman opposite, but 
certainly from one of his colleagues, in the 
course of the debate of last session, that 
after that year they were to hear no more 
of this odious and unconstitutional measure. 
The observation was used for the purpose 
of diminishing the opposition to the bill ; 
and it had its effect. Indeed on coming 
down to the House that night, he had 
been informed, that the right hon. gentle- 
man did not intend to push the bill to the 
extent to which it had formerly been 
carried, and that he meant only to ask for 
its continuance for a single year. In 
short, he was given to understand that 
this measure was to die a merited death, 
and was to receive no panegyrics from the 
hon. gentlemen opposite. That this mea- 
sure had never been of the slightest : use, 
the returns which he held in his hand, 
and to which he should presently allude, 
proved most conclusively. It had had no 
other effect than that of casting a stain on 
the character of the people of England. 
It had had no other effect than that of 
destroying the character which England 
once possessed for a generous attachment 
to liberty, without regard to any par- 
ticular sect or party; or if she inclined 
to any party, espousing the cause of con- 
quered virtue in preference to that of 
victorious tyranny. So decided was he in 
his opposition to a bill fraught with so 
much evil, that he would make use of all 
the forms of the House to prevent its 
again passing into a law. He would, for 
such a practice, quote the authority of a 
right hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Wynn) ; and when he alluded to that right 
hon. gentleman’s conduct on the present 
occasion, and contrasted it with the past, 
he meant not to oppose present virtue, to 
former failings; for such they must be in 
the right hon. gentleman’s estimate, or else 
he would not have changed his sentiments. 
But the right hon. gentleman was reports 
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ed to have said, inthe debate of 1816, 
that “to this bill he. would oppose his 
physical force, and bodily resistance.” 
Those were the righthon. gentleman’s 
reported words. They had been quoted 
last year, and remained uncontradicted. 
The right hon. gentleman was probably 
absent at the time, but a gentleman filling 
his situation in the government could 
never be away from his seat, without 
having some friend remaining, who could 
have corrected any mis-statement which 
might have been made respecting him 
during his absence. He therefore felt 
authorized, on the present occasion, in 
assuming that the words were correctly 
reported, and to point out to the recollec- 
tion of the right hon. gentleman, the ar- 
gument which he had then used, in con- 
tradiction to the vote which he was afraid 
the right hon, gentleman had come down 
to give on the present occasion. 

Before he did so, however, he would 
advert to the course pursued by the mo- 
ver of the present bill, The right hon. 
secretaryhad explained to them—what 
had unfortunately become proverbially 
notorious; namely, the powers which 
ministers could wield under the authority 
of this bill. He would not now enter into 
the discussion of those powers. His ob- 
jection was to the principle of the bill 
itself, which went tosubvert the foundation 
upon which the British constitution rested. 
And to do so for what purpose? Fora 
paltry and base compliance with that 
odious system which bound Europe to 
perpetual chains. He detested this sub- 
serviency; and he knew not, if it were 
continued, to whom the people of Europe 
could look up for the final punishment 
of those who had shewn themselves to be 
unworthy of that dominion, with which 
the Almighty had intrusted them for 
wise purposes, but which they had con- 
verted to gross uses. Although, if Eng- 
land pursued her policy, the sufferers 
uoder this tyranny might have to wait a 
long time for their retribution, still he 
would predict, that, if the right hon. se- 
cretary did not live tosee the day, his suc- 
cessor certainly would, when his govern- 
ment would have reason to repent the in- 
cessant renewal of this odious act, which 
bound Great Britain in acommon cause 
with the tyrannie sovereigns of Europe 
against their oppressed People, sovereigns, 
who: were unworthy of the success which 
had unfortunately attended theirschemes, 
* - 7s devoured, oné by one, every 
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free state which had opposed their base 
dominion ; and who would, no doubt, con- 
clude their acts by endeavouring to sub- 
vert the liberties of that country, which, 
they had made the dupe of their practices, 
The right hon. gentleman had alluded to 
what he called ‘*the ancient policy”? of 
this country ; and, in doing so, had fallen 
into the often-refuted blunders of those 
who had previously embarked in the same 
line of argument, and had quoted from 
Magna Charta, the words * nisi ante pro- 
hibiti .fuerunt,” referring. them to some 
previous law, and forgetting sir Edward 
Coke’s explanation, that the words did not 
refer to a law, but amere declaration 
of council. So that really the right hon. 
gentleman had by his blunder, fallen into 
the same pit which:had been already nearly 
filled by so many of his predecessors. The 
right honourable gentleman, too, forgot, 
when he talked of the “‘merchantstranger”’ 
being only alluded to in Magna Charta, 
that at that period there were no gentle- 
men going the grand tour in those days 
and that the words ‘* merchant stranger” 
comprehended every class of persons who 
could be found in the country. The 
right hon. gentleman had referred to two 
cases of interference with foreigners in the 
reign of Henry the Fourth. He (Mr. H.) 
was perfectly aware of the existence of 
those cases ; but let the House reflect for 
a moment on the period of our history 
which the right hon, gentleman had select~ 
ed—a period in which not only the privi- 
leges of foreigners were not secured, but 
in which there was no law even for the na- 
tives of this country. He need scarcely 
remind the right hon. gentleman, by 
what means Henry the Fourth ascended 
the throne. He need scarcely remind him 
that there was a disputed succession at 
that time, and that thete were a number 
of persons on the other side of the Channel 
ready to espouse the cause of Richard the 
Second. This was sufficient to account 
for the issuing of the orders in council 
against these foreigners; for they were 
only orders in council. The constitution 
had not been invaded, by an act of parlia- 
ment even inthat unsettled reign. Surely 
the right hon. gentleman must know, that 
that was no time in which to seek for a 
constitutional precedent, and that when he 
was quoting it, he was. pressing an unpa= 
latable proposition, by arguments alto- 
gether untenable. The right hon. gentle- 
man hadreferred also tothe reign of queen 
—" One of her proclamations, it 
4 
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seemed, was directed against Scotchmen. 
It was well known that that princess enter- 
tained a great jealousy with regard to 
James, who was looking forward to the 
throne, and that it was the constant policy 
of the queen and the parliament to discou- 
rage his pretensions. Besides, there was 
at that time, a party in the country ready 
to league with the Spanish crown in any 
project which might expel from the throne 
a Protestant sovereign so obnoxious to 
them as Elizabeth. No inference, there- 
fore, as to the constitutional question, 
could be fairly drawn from this period. 
What had been the conduct of James the 
Second at the time of the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, when there was pro- 
bably a greater influx of foreigners into 
this country, than atany other period? It 
might havebeensupposed that James 2nd, 
whose disposition was sufficiently tyran- 
nical, and who was at that time leagued 
with Louis 14th for the purpose of altering 
the established religion and overturning 
the liberties of this country, would have 
been willing to conciliate the French 
monarch by persecuting the protestant 
refugees ; yet no such powers as those for 
which the right hon. gentleman now con- 
tended were exerted against them. 

The right hon. gentleman (Mr. Wynn), 
in his admirable speech in the debate of 
1816, had made a powerful use of this fact, 
and had pointed out, that during a period 
of one hundred and sixty years, there had 
been no proof of the Crown assuming the ex- 
ercise of this power; andhe had referred to 
the mortification of Charles 2nd, who, on 
finding a foreigner take particular liberties 
with his favourite mistress the duchess of 
Portsmouth, and seeing himself compelled 
to the nightly penance of witnessing these 
familiarities in public at the theatre, in- 
quired of his minister, if he could not pro- 
ceed in a summary way to get rid of the 
offender, was informed, that neither the 
law, nor the practice, afforded him the 
power of gratifying his majesty’s inclina- 
tion. Those who referred to the argu- 
ments used in the years 1792 and 1793, 
would find, that no attempt was at that 
time made to put this bill on the basis of 
precedent. On the contrary, it was ad- 
mitted to be quite novel, and, to be only 
justified by the extraordinary circum- 
stances of the day. Mr. Burke had de- 
clared, that ‘if the Crown possessed such 
a power in time of peace, it would be too 
great for liberty :”? and lord Grenville, at 
the same time, had said, that the measure 
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was ** only justified by the emergency, 
and by self-defence.” 

The right hon. secretary had spoken of 
the difficulty of bringing forward a mathe- 
matical proof of the necessity for this 
measure, What the right hon. gentleman 
meant by a mathematical proof, he did 
not know. The expression seemed to be 
as much out of place, as that which he 
usedinthe year 1822, when he had observed 
that it was a measure suggested by “a tem- 
porary or a permanent emergency.” It had 
been observed, on that occasion, by an 
hon. and learned friend near him, that the 
expression smacked of the right hon. 
secretary’s residence in the sister kingdom. 
If, by a mathematical proof, the right hon. 
gentleman meant the number of persons 
who had been sent out of the country, 
there was not the slightest necessity for 
the renewal of themeasure. If only sixteen 
persons had been sent out of the country 
in the last ten years, what danger could 
possibly arise from depriving his majesty's 
ministers of this unconstitutional power ? 
In the year 1816, it appeared that no 
aliens had been sent out of the country ; 
in 1820 there had been none; in 1822 
there had been none. In 1817, there had 
been the count de las Casas and his son 
Emanuel. In 1818, there had been two 
ladies and four Frenchmen. In’ 1819, 
there had been madame Montholon and 
twoorthreeothers. In 1821,there hadbeen 
four ; and in 1823, one, namely, the count 
Vito Bettera de Wodopich. Such was 
the class of persons, to provide against 
whose machinations, it was declared ne- 
cessary to arm his majesty’s ministers with 
this extraordinary and dangerous power. 
The next argument advanced by the 
right hon. secretary in support of this 
measure was, an assurance to the House 
that the powers thus vested in the secre- 
tary of state would not be abused. * You 
may depend” said he, “that I will not 
abuse this power, nor has it hitherto been 
converted to any improper purpose ;” but, 
in answer to that, he must repeat what 
had been stated by his hon. and learned 
friend (sir J. Mackintosh ), when this ques- 
tion was before under discussion. ‘The 
law itself was the abuse. The abuse, the 
flagrant, the monstrous abuse, was the 
infringement on the constitution. The 
right hon. gentleman said, ‘I never will 
intrust the execution of this to subordi- 
nate agents.” But, he would ask the 
House, what security was there in that 
precaution? Were not general warrants 
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protected in the same manner? Was it 
not said, that they were only issued by 
the secretaries of state? And yet, they 
were ultimately upset and abandoned, not 
because they were palpably abused, but, 
because the power which they assumed 
was so liable to abuse, that it could no 
longer be tolerated. The right hon. 
gentleman had talked a great deal of the 
responsibility of the secretary of state; 
but really, without meaning to say ony 
thing uncivil, he was quite astonished, 
that the right hon. gentleman, knowing, 
as he did full well, how that House was 
constituted, could have the face to talk of 
his responsibility. Do they not all know 
right well how that House had given its 
sanction to measures of all descriptions ? 
What was the course that had been 
generally resorted to? The invariable 
practice in all cases of difficulty was, to 
move for an indemnity to save his majesty’s 
ministers. To indemnify them for what? 
Not for their own act, indeed, but for the 
act of the parliament itself. Parliament 
granted the power, and if any complaint 
should be made of abuse, the right hon. 
gentleman would only have to come down 
to that House, and say, ‘‘ You have con- 
ferred this power upon me, and you must 
now ratify it: itis rather hard for you 
to complain of the exercise of a power 
which you yourselves have conceded.” 
He was ashamed to occupy the time of 
the House, in replying tu these thread- 
bare arguments, and he feared as he was 
much indisposed, that he should be very 
imperfect. The right hon. gentleman said 
we afforded a shelter to foreigners, and 
they had no cause to complain. Why, 
the other day the emperor of Morocco 
afforded protection to some unfortunate 
Spaniards—and that too, let him remind 
the House, at a moment when it was most 
desirable, for it was when they had been 
refused an asylum in a British colony. 
At a time when a party of constitutional- 
ists, flying before the triumphant French 
armies, had sought a shelter at Gibraltar, 
they had been refused admission and were 
obliged to seek an asylum from the empe- 
ror of Morocco, and they had obtained 
it. Now, the emperor of Morocco had 
just as much hospitality as the right hon. 
gentleman opposite. He gave them per- 
mission to remain in his dominions, and 
he allowed them all those rights and 
privileges which the right hon. gentleman 
conceived to be sufficient for one country 
to grant to the subjects of another ; 
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namely, just to put their foot upon our 
soil, to breathe the same atmosphere, and, 
if they conducted themselves properly, to 
linger out an existence amongst us [hear ]. 

He now came to that part of the bill 
which the right hon. gentleman cailed a 
great concession. He said, that there 
were ten thousand foreigners resident in 
this country, whom he meant to exempt 
from its operation. Why, to be sure, ‘he 
was glad to get any thing ; but he well re- 
membered that when his hon. and Jearned 
friend. (sir J. Mackintosh) proposed the 
very clause which the right hon. gentleman 
now brought forward, the right hon. secre- 
tary opposed it with all his might. His 
hon. and learned friend had proposed, 
that all persons who had resided for a cer- 
tain period in this country, should not be 
liable to the effects of the measure, and 
now the right hon. gentleman himself 
came down and proposed the very altera- 
tion which he then so strenuously opposed. 
If he could be prevailed upon to give his 
assent to this bill in any shape whatever, 
he should applaud even this tardy consent 
to an improvement, which never should 
have been denied. But this had nothing 
to do with the grand objection which he 
felt to the principle of the bill. There 
would still be in this country a‘number of 
persons subject to the control and abso- 
lute will of a single minister. If the right 
hon. gentleman had come down and said, 
‘“‘ Grant this measure for the present, and 
for a limited time only, at the expiration 
of which it shall expire ; but there is now 
a strong necessity for its enactment,” 
then, perhaps, one might be induced to 
give it a reluctant assent ; but, if the mea- 
sure was to be passed now, he really could 
see no reason whiy it should not continue 
for ever. It is true the right hon. gentle- 
man had not, on. this occasion, treated the 
House with that fanfaronnade, which it 
had heard on a former one. He had not 
talked of that ‘revolutionary demon” 
and he knew not what, spoken of by the 
Irish attorney general, that was not yet 
plunged deep enough in the Red Sea. In 
1802, the measure had been defended on 
account of the establishment of Bonaparte 
in his power; in 1814 the “ revolutionary 
demon” was still abroad; in 1818. the 
evacuation of the French fortresses was 
the necessity, on account of the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons; and, in 1820, lord 
Londonderry had argued for its -enact- 
ment, on account of certain elements of 
mischief which he had stated were at work 
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on the continent. All these causes had 
now ceased, and the right hon. gentleman 
was obliged to confess that he was not 
able to adduce any “mathematical proof 
of its present necessity.” But he had not 
even given the House a moral proof, Was 
he afraid that foreigners residing in this 
country would plot against our govern- 
ment? Lord Londonderry had said that 
this was the case. Did the right hon. 
gentleman dread that they would plot 
against thegovernmentsabroad? Yes, this 
was the ground upon which the right hon. 
gentleman supported this execrable mea- 
sure; and this was the very ground upon 
which, he (Mr, H.) felt himself called 
upon most especially to oppose it. This 
country had been too long the accomplice 
of the detestable Holy Alliance. No man 
could have travelled abroad, and paid the 
least attention to foreign politics, and not 
have perceived, that the governments of the 
continent looked upon this odious measure 
as part and parcel of that bad system of 

olicy, by which they endeavoured to sub- 
jugate all the nations of Europe. English- 
men travelling on the continent had 
frequent opportunities of observing the 
light in which the measure was viewed. 

He was now speaking upon a subject, 
on which he had himself had the benefit 
of a little practical experience. During 
his residence at Milan, he had endeavour- 
ed to rescue an Englishman from the 
oppressive power of the Austrian govern- 
ment. The Englishman, whilst at the 
theatre, had been greatly incommoded by 
the rude conduct of an Austrian officer, 
who refused to take off his hat, though 
politely informed that by wearing it he 
completely intercepted the Englishman’s 
view of the stage. The Englishman, find- 
ing that politeness produced no effect, 
proceeded to remonstrate, in very insult- 
ing language, with this valiant Austrian. 
The Austrian did .not resent it at. the 
moment—for individually his countrymen 
did not seem fond of fighting—-but adapted 
such measures as showed that the insult 
had not passed without his notice. Ac- 
cordingly, the next morning he obtained 
an order from count Zurlo, commanding 
the Englishman to quit the Milanese ter- 
ritory in eight-and-forty hours. The 
Englishman came to him (Mr. H.), and 
requested him to remonstrate with the 
count against thisorder. He accordingly 
did so, But, dn mentioning the subject 
‘to that nobleman, he immediately: got 


this answer, “ Why you would do exactly 
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the same thing under your Alien act.” He 
(Mr. H.) replied, ** No; bad as we may 
be, we should never think of sending a 
foreigner out of our territory, because he 
had desired an Englishman to take off his 
hat at the opera.” The count appeared 
incredulous, and in return to the argue 
ments which he had used for his country- 
man, merely said, “ The air of the 
Milanese will prove unpleasant to your 
friend; he will enjoy bis health much 
better in the south of Italy.” He could 
prove at their bar—if indeed proof were 
necessary—that similar treatment had 
been experienced by several of our coun- 
trymen, in various parts of the continent, 
and had always been defended by the 
same sort of argument. The Alien bill 
was always quoted, in defence of any op- 
pressive measures taken against English- 
men. It was only in the autumn of last 
year, that an English gentleman was 
stupped by the police at Rome, who was 
travelling towards Greece, with a pass~ 
portof Mr. Secretary Canning, He imme- 
diately asked, why he was stopped ? And 
was told, that there were some individuals 
whom it was determined not to allow to 
travel in the Neapolitan states, or, indeed 
in any other states that had been recently 
disturbed : and that of those individuals 
he was one. He remonstrated against 
this decree, stating that he was merely 
in transitu, to another country. Bat his 
remanstrances were in vain; as his name 
was placed on the list of those who were 
supposed to espouse liberal principles. He 
cited this case as a proof, that.there was 
a determination among the members of 
the Holy Alliance to establish a general 
system of European police, to make our 
Home Secretary, if he would condescend 
to the task, one of their runners, and to 
employ him, not so much in persecuting 
the subjects of their particular states 
(though he would show that even that 
had been done), as in furnishing them 
with a pretext for harassing such of our 
own subjects as avowed principles oppo- 
site to their own, and happened to be 
residing in their dominions. 

It was said, that a measure like the 
Alien act was rendered necessary by the 
activity of the revolutionary faction with 
which Europe was: at present infested— 
that that faction like Archimedes, only 
wanted a place on which to put its lever, 
to.enable it to overturn the world, and 
that it was most unfitting to allow it to 
find that place in a country like our.own. 
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Now, he put this question to the right 
hon. secretary for foreign affairs —whe- 
ther he was most afraid at this moment of 
the people of Europe, or the power of 
their legitimate despots? He gave the 
right hon, secretary credit for fearing the 
despotic and monarchical spirit of the 
tyrants of Europe much -more than he 
did the liberal spirit of their oppressed 
subjects; and, if he was correct in thet 
opinion, he thought that it was no less 
the interest than it was the duty of the 
right hon. secretary to change the policy 
which the country for some years past 
had been pursuing, and to show the allied 
sovereigns, peaceably though distinctly, 
that Jie saw through their designs, and 
was no longer disposed to give them the 
support and countenance of England. 
For his own part, he had hoped, that 
when the right hon. gentleman felt himself 
in full possession of the powers of govern- 
ment, he would have adopted a new sys- 
tem upon this particular point, and that he 
would not have continued to compromise 
the national honour by a base servility to 
the wishes of the allied monarchs. The 
right hon. secretary might depend upon 
it, that if we continued much longer in our 
present track, it would not be our allies, 
but ourselves that would suffer ; for no 
state that compromised its honour was 
ever long able to maintain its interests. 
He was glad to find, in the papers which 
had been recently laid on the table, that 
the. right hon. gentleman had declared 
his determination not to suffer this unholy 
combination of kings to extend their 
principles to the provinces of South 
America. He had now another opportu- 
nity of abstracting his country from the 
yoke under which it had been for some 
time placed; he had now an opportunity to 
change its policy with regard to them ; 
first of all by discontinuing the Alien bill, 
and next by repealing the foreign enlist- 
ment bill. . By taking those measures, he 
would show the powers of the continent, 
that anew era had arisen in the policy of 
Great Britain. We had not stipulated— 
at least we was not aware that we had sti- 
pulated—to continue those bills so long as 
their continuance should be demanded of 
us. He knew, indeed, that they had been 
introduced into parliament under certain 
arrangements, and with a view of further- 
ing, to a certain extent, the plans of the 
Holy Alliance ; but, he would ask, had 
not a great and singular change taken 
place since that time, aot only in their 
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principles, but also in their proceedings? 
Even the marquis of Londonderry had 
found himself compelled to disclaim -the 
principles which they avowed at Troppau, 
before they proceeded to march against 
Naples ; and the right hon. secretary and 
his minister had remonstrated at Verona 
against the doctrines which they promul- 
gated before they commenced thei in- 
famous aggression upon Spain. Suppos- 
ing, however, that they had not spoken 
a word—supposing that they had never 
ventured asyllable in justification of deeds 
which called the blush ofshame into every 
manly and ingenuous countenance—still, 
the deeds themselves would be sufficient 
to induce us to make some change in our 
line of policy. Sufficient, did he say? 
Did Englishmen, in that parliament—in 
which liberty was yet able to elevate ber 
voice, and in which she sometimes ‘spoke 
in tones that astounded and alarmed the 
tyrants of the world—-did Englishmen 
want any excuse for either proposing or 
advocating such measures as were calcu- 
lated to promote their own freedom, and 
along with it the general freedom of man- 
kind? Was there any man in the House 
so pusillanimous as to suppose, that the 
allied sovereigns would dare to remon- 
strate with the right hon. secretary for 
foreign affairs, if he should propose to 
give up the Alien bill now and for ever ? 
No: thoughthey might feel acutely upon 
the subject, they would never dare toutter 
aword in the shape of remonstrance ; 
they would only see that their conduct 
had taught England to detest their designs 
and to follow a better and a wiser policy. 
He therefore trusted that the right hon. 
gentleman would show the Holy Alliance, 
that he would no longer be even consider- 
ed as their accomplice. The British go- 
vernment ought to be like Casar’s wife, 
beyond suspicion, both as to its internal 
and its foreign policy. The present bill 
affected its character in both relations; 
it affected it in its internal policy, because 
it did away with that ancient constitu- 
tional regulation that no man’s liberty 
should be placed at the arbitrary will of 
any minister, responsihle or not: it affect- 
ed it in its foreign policy, because, it fur- 
thered the attempts of the Holy Alliance 
to leave no resting-place for the sole of a 
freeman—no asylum in which he could 
exalt -his veice against the abettors of 
tyranny. 

- The right hon. secretary for the home 
department had asked, whether we would 
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allow the subjects of other states to piot 
in this country against the government of 
their own. To this question he would 
reply—‘* Yes, he would.” He might be 
told, that in using such language, he was 
using the language of the French conven- 
tion of 1795. But, he denied the fact. 
He was not using its language; or, if he 
was, he was only using it in common with 
our brave and high-minded ancestors, who 
would not allow the liberty of strangers 
to be invaded, because they might, by 
chance, conspire against the tyrants of 
their own country. To be afraid of the 
plots which the people were now forming 
against their tyrants, and not to be afraid 
of those which their tyrants were forming 
against the people, did not, in his opinion, 
differ much from fearing the sheep, when 
we ought to be afraid of the wolf. He 
had frequently heard it said upon the con- 
tinent, that the plan of the Holy Alliance 
was, to terrify England, if they could, into 
acting as their friend, and then, if they 
could not, to cajole her until she acted as 
their dupe. The government had now 
the opportunity of showing that band of 
conspirators against the dignity of man- 
kind, that it would neither be bullied by 
them on the one hand, nor cajoled by 
them on the other—that it would discon- 
nect itself, peaceably and for ever, from 
all future participations in their projects, 
and that it would seek its own interest, 
tranquillity, and glory, in a free, liberal, 
and independent policy. In recommend- 
ing the government to pursue that course, 
he was not seeking to create any new sys- 
tem, but merely to bring back the old— 
that system under which our ancestors had 
lived free, and under which they had dis- 
tinguished themselves, not only as the 
patrons of liberty, but as the gene- 
rous dispensers of it to others. He 
was no Utopian, but he wished the House 
to. choose between those who desired to 
make their country an accomplice with the 
tyrants of Europe, and those who had at 
all times stood forward the friends and 
benefactors of mankind. With that view, 
he should conclude by moving a resolu- 
tion, which, at the same time that it would 
enable him to place his own sentiments on 
record, would enable the House to make 
the choice he had mentioned. The hon. 
gentleman concluded, amidst loud cheers, 
with moving. by way. of amendment, 

‘* That this House is of opinion, that 
the Alien bill is a disgrace to the Statute- 
book, and that to renew it, either perman- 
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ently, or for any period however limited, 
would be highly injurious to the character 
and interests of Englishmen abroad, and 
destructive of the principles of their con- 
stitution at home. 

“That this House, moreover, looks 
upon the Alien bill as a badge of servility, 
connecting the British government with 
the league impiously miscalled the Holy 
Alliance ; and this House, having witness- 
ed, with horror and alarm, the monstrous 
aggressions of that alliance on the rights 
of individuals, and on the independence of 
nations, will never sanction a measure by 
which the English nation may appear to 
make a common cause with the abettors 
of tyranny against the victims of persecu- 
tion.” 

Mr. Wynn rose, to say a few words upon 
this bill, in consequence of the allusions 
which the hon. member for Westminster 
had made to a speech which he had for- 
merly delivered in opposition to it. He 
contended, that as the circumstances of 
England at that time and at the present 
were widely different from each other, 
there was no inconsistency in his voting 
against it at that time, and in his voting - 
for it at the present, especially as a clause 
was now introduced into it, which obvi- 
ated a great many of his former objections. 
Of the Alien bill, with all its severe enact- 
ments, he had always been a supporter 
during the war; because he conceived it 
te be a measure which was required by 
paramount necessity. He had never, 
however, supported it on the plea, that 
the powers which it granted belonged, as 
matter of prerogative, to the Crown. He 
did not formerly believe, nor did he now 
believe, in the existence of any such pre- 
rogative; on the contrary, he was con- 
vinced, that this bill would never have 
been submitted to parliament, if the exis- 
tence of such a prerogative, or the exer- 
cise of it, could have been satisfactorily 
made out by legal evidence. During the 
period of the French Revolution, such a 
measure was unquestionably requisite ; 
but he had considered, that the necessity 
of its continuance had expired with the 
revolution. An alarm was naturally 
enough excited, in 1793, when France be- 
gan to assume those appearances which 
the hon. gentleman seemed desirous to 
have introduced into this country [No, 
no!]. He contended, that the arguments 
of the hon. member would go that length. 
The hon. member had quoted a passage 
from a speech, which he (Mr. W.) had 
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delivered in the year. 1816, upon which he 
had sought to fasten a charge of inconsist- 
ency. Now, he could not answer for the 
accuracy of any representation that might 
be sent forth of his sentiments. Where 
the hon. gentleman had found the state- 
ment he had referred to, he could not tell ; 
but he had himself never seen any repre- 
sentation that could at all justify the 
statement of the hon. member; namely, 
that he had expressed his determination to 
oppose the measure “ by physical force 
and bodily resistance.” He perfectly well 
remembered when the question was under 
discussion, that at three in the morning, 
on the motion for bringing up the report, 
an hon. and learned friend (sir J. Mack- 
intosh) proposed a clause similar to 
one which was introduced in the present 
bill; and he had felt it his duty, in urg- 
ing the propriety of having a satisfactory 
discussion on the clause, to state, that he 
certainly should avail himself of the forms 
of the House, in order to procure the sub- 
ject the full consideration to which it was 
entitled. His hon. and learned friend 
would probably recollect what had passed 
on that occasion ; and it would be found 
to be materially different from that which 
had been stated by the hon. member for 
Westminster. With regard to the present 
bill; he confessed he did not vote for it 
from any apprehension of danger from 
the machinations of foreigners against our 
domestic tranquillity, but from a wish to 
prevent this country from becoming a fo- 
cus for foreign agitators to devise ma- 
chinations against the domestic tranquil- 
lity of their own countries. He consider- 
ed that our government would be guilty 
ofa breach of neutrality, were it to per- 
mit such machinations to be carried on 
with impunity within its territories ; and 
he therefore contended, that it was neces- 
sary that some power should be vested in 
it, whereby it could check such plots, as 
soon as they should come within the scope 
of its knowledge... With regard to the ob- 
servations which the hon. member had 
made upon the conduct of the governor of 
Gibraltar towards the Spanish refugees, 
he would merely observe, that their dis- 
missal was absolutely rendered necessary, 
by the actual circumstances of the garri- 
son, which had of late years been very 
small, in consequence of the general wish 
for reduction that existed at home. The 
Alien bill, qualified as it was by the clause 
which exempted from its operation those 
foreigners who had taken up their domicile 
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in this country, appeared to him to be a 
measure sanctioned by a wise and cautious 
policy ; and he must say, that the manner 
in which it had been executed during the 
last eight years, had quieted many of the 
apprehensions which he had formerly en- 
tertained, with respect to its practical 
operation. He should therefore give it 
his cordial support. 

Sir J. Mackintosh said, he rose thus 
early on the present occasion, because 
the state of his physical strength was at 
present such as would not permit him to 
wait for a later hour in which to address 
the House. He would commence the few 
observations he had to make, by bearing 
his testimony to the correctness of the 
statement which his right hon. friend had 
just made, respecting the words which he 
had used in opposing this measure in the 
year 1816. He recollected his right hon. 
friend’s speech well; and without enter- 
ing into the merit of it more particularly, 
would simply observe, that he should avail 
himself, with great satisfaction, of the as- 
surance which his right hon. friend then 
made, and had since repeated, that he 
did not believe that the Crown ever pos- 
sessed the prerogative, for which another 
right hon. gentleman was now contending 
—he meant the prerogative of sending 
foreigners out of the kingdom at its sole 
will and pleasure. His right hon. friend 
said, that there was a wide difference he- 
tween the situation of the country in 
1816, and its present situation in 1824. 
He acknowledged that there was; but he 
left it to the House to decide, which of 
the two years formed the more specious 
defence for passing an Alien bill; the year 
1816 being the first year after the conclu- 
sion of the war which had convulsed Eu- 
rope to its centre, the year 1824 being 
the eighth year of an uninterrupted peace. 
As he had not seen his right hon. friend 
in his place, when this measure was under 
discussion in 1822, he supposed it had 
then met with his disapprobation. And 
if it had then met with his disapprobation, 
he should like to know, why his right hon. 
friend anticipated more danger from revo- 
lutionary principles in 1824, than he _ 

e 
right.hon. secretary who had introduced 
this bill, had put forth a defence of it, 
which he had conducted with much dex- 
terity and no little conciliation. He had 
made great use of a figure of speech call- 
ed ‘ euphemismus” grammarians, @ 
figure which consisted in giving agreeable 
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famies to substances that in themselves 
were quite the reverse. He had never 
heard a man describe absolute power by 
more pleasant circumlocutions than those 
which the right hon. secretary had that 
evening used; but, unfortunately, he could 
not for his life forget, that though this 
absolute power might be fairly exercised 
—though it might only be exercised over 
a small number of individuals—though it 
might never be applied to unworthy pur- 
poses—it still was absolute power, and 
therefore ought not to be intrusted to any 
individual. It was painfuily irksoine to 
him, both in point of physical force and 
of mental lassitude, to have been engaged 
for the last ten years, in giving his oppo- 
sition to an Alien bill. Insuch a situa- 
tion, the mind gladly laid hold of any 
circumstance, which showed that the op- 
sition which it had directed had not 
een altogether without some effect upon 
the discussion. It was satisfactory to 
him to see that the clause, for which he 
and others had contended in vain in 1816, 
was now introduced by ministers them- 
selves; and he should be consoled to the 
end of his life, with the grateful reflection, 
that he had thus had some share in with- 
drawing 10,060 out of 26,000 individuals, 
from the absolute and arbitrary power 
given to the government, by this odious 
and impolitic bill. As to the mildness 
with which the bill had been executed, 
he would merely ask, did the House sup- 
pose that it would have been executed in 
the same mild manner, if its operation had 
not been submitted to the rigid scrutiny 
of public men? Had not that rigid scru- 
tiny rendered the members of government 
careful, not only of the manner in which 
they themselves exercised it, but of the 
manner in which their inferiors exercised 
it? Had not the discussions, which al- 
ways attended such scrutiny, also pro- 
deced their effect, not only in mitigating 
the exercise of the power which the bill 
gave, but also in mitigating the power of 
the bill itself? He therefore thought 
that ministers had no right to urge the 
mild manner in which the bill had been 
carried into execution, as an argument 
for again expecting the bill to be passed. 
Referring again to the arguments of the 
right hon. secretary, he observed, that 
that right hon. gentleman had employed 
another figure of speech a little too often 
m the observations which he had that 
night addressed to the House. The fi- 
‘gure of speech to which he alluded was 
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the hysteron proteron. He had’ answered 
the objections which he had supposed 
might be made to the measure, before he 
had said one word in explanation or de- 
fence of the reasonableness of it. It was 
incumbent upon him, as mover of the 
bill, to have said something in favour of 
the advantages which it would confer on 
the country ; or, if it conférred no posi+ 
tive advantages, of the evils ‘which it 
would enable the country to avoid; but, 
upon neither of these topics had he offered 
a single observation; not a word on its 
advantages; nor even on the necessity 
which might be supposed to dictate it. 
The right hon. gentleman had said, how- 
ever, that the bill was not a deviation 
from the ancient policy of this country. 
That point he, perhaps, ought to leave 
the right hon. gentleman to settle with 
his right hon. colleague who sat near him 
(Mr. Wynn). But, he would not do so. 
Allowing all the cases which the right 
hon. gentleman had quoted in favour of 
his argument to be correct, what did 
they amount to? That, in the course of 
four hundred years, there had been only 
five acts of arbitrary power committed 
upon the aliens who had entered the coun- 
try, and that, too, be it recollected, be- 
fore the formation of the constitution— 
before the period of any thing like a con- 
administration—before the 
commencement of that period, from which 
alone it was safe to take any judicial pre- 
cedents. Did the right hon. gentleman 
know how many precedents there were 
for the issuing of general warrants? There 
were above a hundred; and those too, 
not in the barbarous days of Henry 4th., 
but beginning with those of Charles 2nd., 
and continuing down to thetime of George 
3rd., when lord Camden, to his honour as 
a judge, declared their illegality ; sanc- 
tioned, too, by the great lord Chatham, 
who, equally to his honour as a peer of 
parliament, condemned the use of them 
which he had adopted .as a secretary of 
state; practised, likewise, uy all his pre~ 
decessors, from the Revolution down- 
wards, without their legality having ever 
been disputed. It did not appear that 
any of the five cases on which the right 
hon. gentleman rested his argument, had 
ever been decided to be law. The first 
of them took place four hundred years 
ago. Then there was a leap of two or 
three hundred years, which brought them 
to two cases in the time of queen Eliza- 
beth; then two or more in the time of 
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James Ist, and from that time, downwards 
*ipsissimum silentium.” The sameargu- 
ments which the right hon. gentleman had 
urged to prove the existence of this pre- 
rogative in the Crown, had been previously 
urged in defence of the right of the Crown 
to levy ship money, and to dispense with 
the laws—questions, of which one had 
brought the monarch to the scaffold, and 
the other had driven his son from the 
throne. The judges of both periods, rest- 
ing upon some stray instances, in bad 
times, in which those prerogatives had 
been exercised, decided in favour of the 
monarch against all the sacred principles 
of government ; and by so doing betrayed 
the governments which they served, and 

lunged them both into the abyss of ruin. 
Fle held, at that moment, in his hand an 
opinion of an eminent lawyer, taken in 
1792, as to the right of the Crown to re- 
fuse admission to aliens into England. 
He should not read it to the House, but 
should confine himself to stating its sub- 
stance, merely asking the House to con- 
sider what sort of lawyer he ought to be, 
whose opinion would be of the greatest 
weight when given against the Crown. 
First of all, ought he not to be a person 
whose feelings were not in favour of the 
people? Then, ought not he to be a per- 
son whose bias was strong in favour of 
the Crown? Then, ought he not to be a 
person whose learning was undisputed, 
and whose knowledge was unrivalled in 
those early periods of our history, in 
which the prerogatives of the Crown were 
shaped into form by the interposition of 
parliament? Having described a lawyer 
of this description, he knew that he had 
no occasion to summon before them the 
image of Mr. Sergeant Hill. That dis- 
tinguished lawyer had said, “I am of 
opinion, that there is no prerogative of 
the Crown which entitles it either to ex- 
pel foreigners from the country, or to re- 
fuse them admission into it. All prero- 
gatives rest on the common law, and the 
common law rests upon usage; and, so 
far from the usage being in favour of such 
a prerogative, there is:even usage against 
it; as may be seen in a statute passed in 
the third year of Henry 5th. enabling him 
to exclude certain subjects of the duke 
of Britanny from the country.” Now, he 
would ask the House to. consider when that 
statute was passed. Was it passed when 
the king’s power was weak? No; it was 
passed in the same year. in which hereturn- 
ed victorious from Agincourt, and in which 
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the emperor of Germany came to visit 
him, on the plea that he was the greatest 
and the bravest hero of his age. Let it 
be recollected, that this was not his opi- 
nion, “ non meus hic sermo ;” but the opi- 
nion of Mr. Sergeant Hill, who was not 
a declaimer, who was not a revolutionist, 
who was not an incendiary, who was not 
even a Whig. [A laugh]. The right 
hon. secretary had said, “It mattered 
little what the prerogative of the Crown 
was, since it had at present no power but 
that which it received from parliament.” 
If that'were the case, why did the right 
hon. gentleman contend so strenuously 
that it was not an innovation in 1793 that 
had placed the king’s subjectsin a different 
situation from that in which they were 
placed two centuries ago? After such an 
admission, he thought himself entitled to 
lay aside all further legal consideration of 
the subject. Another objection which he 
had to this bill was, its extreme liability to 
abuse. He left out of consideration the 
promises which the right hon. gentleman 
had made of the future, and looked only 
to the past; and he saw that, under this 
peace Alien bill, nine persons had been 
sent out of the country. The war Alien 
bill, it should be observed, was essentially 
different from this; and those who had 
voted for the former, might, with perfect 
consistency, vote against that which was 
now under consideration ; because it was 
a peace Alien bill, it gave to ministers the 
most absolute power over all the foreigners 
of the kingdom, who might be deprived 
with impunity of the privilege of the Ha- 
beas Corpus act, and of the blessings of 
trial by jury. This act placed all those 
who visited our shores at the mercy of 
government, who might at a moment’s no- 
tice, and without assigning any reason, 
send out of the kingdom every. foreigner 
they pleased. But, it was said ‘ This 
power has long existed, and has never 
been abused.” The argument then came 
to this—that arbitrary power. might be 
tolerated by a British House of Commons, 
provided it was not called into action for 
unworthy purposes. Such an argument 
was more dangerous, and, if it were per- 
severed in, would, at length produce the 
effect stated by Mr. Burke—he believed 
in his speech at Bristol—when he said, 
‘‘ I believe we shall all come to think, at 
last, with Mr. Hume, that an absolute 
monarchy is not so bad a thing as we sup- 
posed.” The right hon. secretary had 
said, in defence of this measure, that no 
48 . 
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person had complained of the Alien bill : 
but the answer to this was, that the oper- 
ation and constitution of this bill, placed 
a foreigner in such a situation, that it was 
impossible for him effectually to make his 
complaint. Suppose an Italian, or a 
Frenchman, suddenly sent out of this 
country and landed ona distant shore. 
How was a person so situated to cause 
his voice to be heard in the British par- 
liament, or the cabinet council of Eng- 
land? He admitted, that the free debates, 
and the fearless discussions on all great 
public questions, in a popular assembly 
like this, tended greatly to prevent the 
evils which might be apprehended from 
arbitrary measures, such as this confessed- 
ly was. But, what was the inference to 
be drawn from this argument? It was, 
that they ought to preserve inviolate those 
free principles from which their free insti- 
tutions had emarated: it was, that they 
ought, on noaccount whatever, totoleratea 
principle of anarbitrary nature: it was, that 
they ought to reject every precedent of 
this kind, He knew it might be said, that 
arbitrary power gave to the government 
an opportunity of acting with a degree of 
promptitude which, under the forms of a 
limited monarchy, the government did not 
possess. But, what was the effect of such 
anargument? Let the House mark the 
mischievous consequences. of softening 
down and explaining away, the apprehen- 
sions which were naturally felt at the ex- 
istence, in any shape, of arbitrary power. 
Was not the effect to lessen our horror 
at a system which should always be repro- 
bated? That was the end of all such ar- 
guments; although, in using them, he did 
not mean to impute to the right hon. 
secretary that he brought them forward 
with such a sinister intention. When they 
were told, that the exercise of arbitrary 
power was very convenient in one in- 
stance, and, in another, that it was ex- 
tremely moderate—when they heard these 
specious statements made from hour to 
hour—they at last incurred the danger of 
forgetting, or of giving up, the great 
principle, that the forms of a free govern- 
ment were absolutely necessary to check 
the growth, and.counteract the force, of 
that formidable power, which, when once 
admitted, seldom failed to go on in an in- 
creasing ratio. Would the right hon. se- 
cretary, or those who supported the bill, 
contend, that the midnight police of Paris, 
that the dark system ‘of espionage which 
prevailed in that city, was better than the 
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plain, open, and manly course, which the 
British constitution recognized? Doubt- 
less they would not: and yet the present 
bill proceeded on that secret principle. 
Some allusion had been made by his hon. 
friend, the member for Westminster, to the 
conduct of the emperor of Morocco; and 
he had heard it said, that the reasoning 
with which this bill was supported would 
place Middlesex on a level with Morocco. 
Now, he would contend, that if, during 
a period of seven years, a foreigner con- 
ducted himself with propriety in the king- 
dom of Morocco, and it so happened, that 
a virtuous man sat at that time on the 
throne of that kingdom (a most extra- 
vagant supposition, and one which he 
only used by way of argument)—he 
would contend, that that foreigner would 
be placed in precisely the same situation 
in Morocco, as that in which, under the 
provisions of this bill, he would find him- 
self were he to come to England. In 
either case he must trust to the forbear- 
ance, the humanity, and the justice, of 
the person or persons having in their 
hands the absolute power of banishment. 
They might use it if they pleased, and as 
they pleased. The wanderer had no pro- 
tection or security from the law, which 
did not spread its shield over him. He 
might be subjected to the visitation of 
caprice—he might be assailed by the hand 
of injustice. And where was he to de- 
mand redress? Such a power he would 
not-intrust to any hands. If Marcus Au- 
relius sat on the throne of Morocco, he 
would oppose the existence of such an 
arbitrary authority, as much as when he 
saw it placed in the hands of the barbari- 
an, whatever his name might be, who now 
governed that country. It was to the 
power which he objected, and not to the 
person by whom it was wielded. Those 
who used the stale and common argu- 
ments in favour of this measure, to which 
he had so frequently alluded, were, in fact 
weakening the grounds and removing the 
basis, on which all free governments must 
be erected, It was not because those un- 
fortunate people who came within the 
scope of this bill were not expelled, that 
he objected to the measure; but because 
they might be expelled, by a summary 
process, if the government thought fit, 
He must confess, that he had heard with 
sorrow the argument, that this power had 
not been abused, advanced so strenuously 
and so frequently. The House might 
rest assured, that no government, ever 
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tolerated the exercise of arbitrary power, 
without laying the foundation for future 
tyranny. It was a weak argument to 
point to the virtues of those who at any 
time were intrusted with unbounded au- 
thority. Very often the worst men suc- 
ceeded the best, as if to show that their 
holding this power could not conduce to 
any beneficial end; and, possibly, that 
their very virtues had wrought evil, by 
reconciling the people, in the first instance, 
to an authority, which, had it fallen into 
other hands, they would have resisted. It 
had been once said to the emperor of 
Russia by an hon. friend of his distin- 
guished for his taste, and a disposition to 
compliment, that the beneficence of his 
character stood in the stead of a fixed 
constitution for his people: to which the 
emperor was reported to have answered 
in a manner which doubtless befitted him, 
‘« Even if what you say be true, I am only 
a happy accident.” Now, he (sir J. M.) 
would rather say ‘an unhappy accident,” 
if his beneficence of character hindered 
the Muscovites from doing that which 
would effectually prevent such happy 
accidents in future ; if it prevented them 
from establishing a limited sovereignty, 
and withdrew their attention from the 
formation of free and liberal institutions. 
Mr. William Lamb, after adverting to the 
porey of this country, from the time ofthe 
eformation to the seven yéars’ war,during 
which entire period so little favourable was 
she to the indiscriminate visit of foreigners, 
that her great object was, to set all-the Pro- 
testants of Europe in a league against the 
Catholics—a measure which, he contend- 
ed, was reasonable in itself, and founded 
on a policy which, though necessarily 
liable to fluctuate with circumstances, had 
in view the best interests of the country 
—proceeded to advert to the arguments 
against the present bill, which the hon. 
and learned member for Knaresborough 
had derived from historical analogy, no- 
thing, he observed, was so unsafe, nothing 
80 uncertain—in reasoning, as analogy; 
but, if any one thing could be more unsafe 
and more uncertain than another, it was 
historical analogy. It was impossible to 
know the circumstances precisely as they 
existed; and therefore it became very 
easy to depreciate what was done at this 
time, or what was done at that time, 
and to scatter sarcasm and invective 
on affairs, that. probably were entitled to 
be very differently treated. The hon. 
member for Westminster had taken a yery 
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extensive view of the occurrences of late 
years, and had made @ number of observ- 
ations on the present situation of Europe. 
In the course of his speeeh, he had been 
exceedingly liberal in censuring and re- 
probating the continental governments, 
as not coming up to his ideas of liberality. 
Now, he begged leave to ask, looking at 
the present situation of Europe—lament- 
ing as much as the hon. gentleman could 
do, that civil and religious liberty did not 
flourish as he could wish it (and he un- 
doubtedly wished that every nation should 
obtain liberty, suited to his own habits, 
manners, and character)—he begged 
leave to ask, whether the present situa- 
tion of Europe, degraded as it was de- 
scribed to be, ought to be attributed to the 
ambition of the continental sovereigns, to 
the wickedness of their ministers, or to the 
impracticable designs of that very liberal 
party, who now lamented over the evils 
by which the continent was afflicted ? 
Surely, those who wished the people of 
the continent to resist the measures of 
their governors, ought to know, that to 
attempt to relieve a country from arbi- 
trary power, without the least chance of 
success, was in fact a folly. France, he 
presumed, was one of the nations to which 
the hon. member had adverted, as groan- 
ing under arbitrary authority. Now, he 
would ask the hon. gentleman whether, 
when on his restoration, the king of 
France, prejudiced as ie must have been 
in favour of those who had followed him 
into exile, and had faithfully attached 
themselves to his family, nevertheless 
threw himself magnanimously on the 
country at large, and attempted to form 
a middle and moderate system of govern 
ment, the liberal party so eulogised by 
the hon. member, had: not acted on the 
principle of combining against his majes- 
ty, and resisting all the efforts which he 
was anxiously making for the benefit of 
their general country? The king of 
France experienced that. which Mr. Fox 
once complained of, as the greatest poli- 
tical difficulty that had ever occurred to 
him ; namely, that ‘the violence of party 
spirit threw every thing into the hands of 
an enemy, rather than make the least con- 
cession to a friend.’”? He lamented’ to 
say that these injurious efforts of the libe- 
ral party on the continent, were seconded, 
by the violent and indefensible language. 
that had been used towards the various 
sovereigns of Europe in that, and in the 
other House of parliament. Such_lan~ 
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guage could do no good. It might 
be productive of much mischief. There 
was, besides, no courage init. What was 
meant by the persons by whom such lan- 
guage was held? Did they mean to 
charge the various sovereigns of the con- 
tinent with the possession of the absolute 
authority which, in fact, they had received 
from their people; or did they mean to 
charge those sovereigns with an abuse in 
the manner in which they had exercised 
their authority ? If the latter, he begged to 
observe, that tyranny and oppression and 
injustice, were not confined to monarchies. 
The hon. member for Westminster, must 
be quite aware, that republics, whether 
democratical or aristocratical, had ever 
exhibited a spirit, if not of as great do- 
mestic tyranny, of much greater foreign 
aggression than monarchies. Nor, in his 
Opinion, was the abuse which had been so 
freely bestowed, in the British parliament, 
on the continental sovereigns more wise 
than it was brave. Such a course was 
calculated to urge and to excite them to 
acts of which otherwise they would not 
have been guilty. He begged to call to 
the mind of the hon. and learned member 
for Knaresborough what had been said by 
Jord Clarendon of the first earl of Ports- 
mouth, viz. that ‘“* finding himself treated 
less handsomely than he deserved to be, 
he became less careful to avoid such con- 
duct as deserved slight treatment.’? And 
the same remark might perhaps be made, 
with reference to the allied sovereigns. 
At all events, before any attempt was 
made to stir up ill feeling, and excite in- 
surrection, those who wished to make 
such an attempt ought to consider, whe- 
ther they could do more for those persons 
on whose passions they wished to work, 
than to give them a dinner, a few toasts, 
a certain portion of violent speeches, 
some five or six thousand pounds, and an 
inefficient vote in that House. This, he 
believed, was all that had been done for 
a people, many of whom were now driven 
into a miserable exile. He was friendly 
to the present bill, because he thought 
that, in matters at all connected with 
foreign policy, it was more necessary to 
give extended powers to the government, 
whatever it might be, than in cases of an 
ordinary nature. From its superior inform- 
ation, and its more complete acquaint- 
ance with the foreign relations of a coun- 
try, it was fitting that greater powers 
should he given to a government, with 
reference wo any measure that bore upon 
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its foreign policy, than in any other case 
whatever, Seeing the state of Europe at 
the present moment, -recollecting that 
some individuals had thought proper to 
interfere with the internal concerns of fo- 
reign states—recollecting what had fallen 
from the right hon. secretary for foreign 
affairs, as to the policy which the cabinet 
of England wished to pursue—and_recol- 
lecting that there was an evident disposi- 
sion on the part of some persons in this 
country to mix themselves up with the 
affairs of foreign powers—a disposition he 
doubted not, which arose from the noblest 
motive, from the warm love which En- 
glishmen bore to liberty, from that super- 
abundance of talent and activity which so 
eminently distinguished this country—a 
disposition which he admitted to be 
praiseworthy, but which was not there- 
fore the less dangerous, the less embar- 
rassing to this country, or the less offen- 
sive to foreign powers—feeling very 
strongly on these points, he should vote 
for the bill as a proper and necessary 
measure. He did so the more readily, 
because he believed that the right hon. 
secretary of state for the foreign depart- 
ment would never countenance any act 
that was calculated to tarnish the honour 
of the country; and that he would be as 
far from giving up any principle which 
appeared to be beneficial to mankind, as 
any minister that had ever gone before 
him. 

Lord John Russell said, it was with ex- 
treme surprise he had heard the speech of 
his hon. friend: because the whole tenor 
of that address had been totally hostile to 
the spirit of the British constitution, and 
utterly subversive of that freedom of 
speech which they ranked amongst their 
most valued privileges. They were told 
by his hon. friend, that those who spoke 
of the Holy Alliance, or of the allied 
sovereigns, ought to speak of them in mea- 
sured terms. They were told, that it was 
not wise to offend them ; and that personal 
remarks might produce unpleasant conse- 
quences. But his hon. friend, who thought 
it not right to insult those who were at 
the head of armies, had felt no compunc- 
tion in blaming the unfortunate Spaniards, 
who were now reduced to a state of 
misery and distress, which ought to have 
excited commiseration, if not a nobler 
feeling. He would ask whether there was 
any man in that House who believed that 
the indignation of the Spaniards against 
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violent speeches: uttered in or out of this 
House? And yet, his hon. friend had re- 
presented such to be the way in which the 
Spaniards had been excited toinsurrection. 
Such a representation was a complete per- 
version of the fact. He had lately had an 
opportunity of conversing with one of the 
most eloquent and illustrious of the 
Spanish lovers of liberty, who had made 
some observations on the subject, that 
must have produced an impression on the 
heart of every generous man who had 
heard him, ‘That noble individual had 
said, that he and his friends had not been 
incited to those efforts, unhappily frustra- 
ted, by any thing that had recently occur- 
red in the world; that they had not been 
incited to them by the occurrences of the 
French Revolution, or by the publications 
of Mirabeau and the other French philo- 
sophers; but that it was the speeches 
made in the good old times of the English 
House of Commons which had produced 
so powerful an effect on their minds, that 
they could not help endeavouring’ to 
realize for their own country the benefits 
which ‘they found were enjoyed by this. 
His hon. friend had tauntingly asked, 
«¢ What good do your dinners and your 
gifts do to the Spaniards?” He would 
answer, ** We would do more if we could. 
What, however, we have done has not 
been done with the intent to excite 
insurrection, or to produce a revolutionary 
war ; but as a testimony that there are still 
some hearts among the people of England, 
who cherish the love of liberty, in common 
with all the free souls scattered over the 
face of the earth.” Thus much he would 
say in defence of those who were accused 
for what they had done in respect to Spain, 
and for what they had-said against the 
Holy Alliance. He wished now to address 
himself briefly to the question before the 
House. Allusion had been made by the 
right hon. president of the Board of Con- 
troul to the events of the year 1793, when 
our own constitution was threatened, and 
when, in support of that constitution, the 
Alien act was passed. In 1816, though the 
same case could not be made out for 
adopting strong measures, yet it might be 
said, and it was said by lord Londonderry, 
in defence of the bil, that the revolu- 
tionary spirit was not extinguished, and 
that it would be improper to part with the 
anchor which had secured us from the 
storm. The bill, however, was only re- 
newed for two years at that time; which 
proved that it was only intended for a 
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temporary purpose. It was what was 
termed in law ‘an exception” to the ge- 
neral policy of the country. It was 
supported on the ground of emergency. 
Now, he would try the present bill on 
this principle of emergency. How was 
thecountry situated atthe present moment? 
She was in a state of profound peace. 
The government of France, which was said 
to have wanted support in 1816, was now 
perfectly established ; and Spain had fallen 
before the Holy Allies. Yet, the right 
hon.the president of the Board of Controul, 
who opposed the bill in 1816, actually 
finds reasons for supporting the measure 
in 1824! But, it was contended by the 
right hon. secretary of state, that although 
the bill might not be called for by our 
domestic situation, it was required by the 
sense of what was due to foreign states. 
The right hon. gentleman argued, that we 
ought not to allow this country to be the 
focus of continental revolution: that we 
ought not to allow plots and conspiracies 
against foreign governments to be con- 
cocted in this country by foreigners. But, 
how would this bill operate to prevent 
them? Did the right hon. gentleman, 
whose mildness in the exercise of the 
functions with which he was invested no 
one admired more than he did, order spies 
to be set upon all foreigners coming into 
this-country? If so, it was a most intole- 
rable tyranny. But he was sure the right 
hon. gentleman did no such thing : he was 
sure the right hon. gentleman abstained 
from all interference with private affairs ; 
he was sure the right hon. gentleman 
would not order a police officer to watch 
whither the carriage of a foreigner was 
driven in the evening, or who called to ask 
him how he did in the morning. To all 
this, he was sure, the right hon. gentleman 
would never descend. But if he did not, 
how could any imputed plots be detected ? 
And see the state into which things might 
thus be thrown. The right hon. gentie- 
man maintained that the English govern- 
ment were bound to declare to foreign 
governments, that no conspiracy, menacing 
their safety, existed in this country. But 
should such a conspiracy be discovered by 
those foreign powers, they would, ac- 
cording to the right hon. gentleman have 
a right to reproach the English govern- 
ment for not having informed them of it, 
and to make the omission a subject not 
only of remonstrance, but of war. The 
French government, when it collected any 
information, might say, ‘We have been 
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apprised, through our own channels, that 
certain revolutionary conversations have 
taken placein coffee-houses, but you never 
informed us of them : what is the use, then, 
of cajoling us with your Alien act?” By 

assing this bill, they did, in fact, give 
Rien powers an opportunity of inter- 
fering in the concerns of this country by 
calling them to act up, not merely to the 
specified, but to the implied powers which 
it contained. The provisions of this bill 
invested the government with an absolute 

ower, and such a power he detested. He 
leew it might be said, that the free spirit 
of this country would prevent that power 
from being abused ; but he feared, on the 
other hand, that such laws were calculated 
to corrupt and destroy the free institutions 
of our free constitution, 

Mr. Pelham spoke in favour of the 
measure, and maintained, that very in- 
jurious consequences would have resulted 
if the Alien bill had not been in existence 
during the late war. 

Mr. Hutchinson said, he could not allow 
the House to divide until he had answered 
some of the observations of the hon. 
member for Hertfordshire. Until that 
night he had not imagined that the House 
of Commons was so humbled that any hon. 
member, especially an hon. member who 
represented a county, and called himself 
independent, would have had the hardi- 
hood to rise in his place and read a lecture 
to the House, because, forsooth, many of 
its members had, for years past, felt it 
their duty to use the strongest language 
which they could command, in reprobation 
of the miscalled Holy Alliance, for the 
perfect iniquity of their hostility against 
the liberties of mankind, He, with others, 
had again and again raised his voice as 
high as he could in reprobation of their 
acts ; and, if he could command the talents 
of the hon, member for Hertfordshire— 
talents which the hon. member had that 
night abused—he would devote those 
talents solely to their reprobation, No 
language could possibly be too strong, 
when speaking of the conduct of the 
continental sovereigns. He repeated, that 
if the hon. member would lend him his 
eloquence, he would instantly apply it in 
their reprobation. Although he, and 
those who thought with him on the subject, 
had not found the House of Commons to 
go the full length of their condemnation of 
the conduct of the Holy Alliance, he 
hoped they were not so mean and so sub- 
jugated as to receive the hon.. gentleman’s 
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lecture with submission. He could not 
help thinking that the hon. gentleman 
would have to account to his constituents 
for his speech that night. Would the hon. 
gentleman say, that there was nothing in 
the war which France last year made on 
Spain to call down the execration of every 
lover of liberty? Did the hon. gentleman 
forget what had been said on that occasion 
by members on the ministerial benches, 
both in that and in the other House of 
parliament ? Had any language which had 
been used on the opposition side of the 
House been stronger than that to which he 
now alluded. The hon. gentleman there- 
fore, had lectured both sides of the House. 
Was not the conduct of France towards 
Spain such as to call for the curses 
of the friends of liberty ?, Would the hon. 
member lecture those who reprehended 
that conduct. 

Mr..W. Lamb spoke to order. He 
said, he had distinctly reprobated the 
conduct of France towards Spain. 

Mr. Hutchinson resumed. He would 
only say, that his impression had been 
this—that he should have left the House 
a disgraced man, if he had left it without 
joining his noble friend in reprobating the 
comments which the hon. gentleman had 
applied to the sentiments expressed by 
those who condemned the late war, and 
who, he trusted in his heart, would 
continue to condemn it. But was the 
hon. gentleman so infatuated as to think 
that matters could remain as they stood 
at present? Though — was prostrate 
now, was it likely that she would lie pros- 
trate long? And if she did, was there 
any safety, any hope, for the liberties of 
England? The hon. gentleman spoke of 
strong language. He (Mr.H.) had used 
as strong epithets in speaking of the con- 
duct of the Holy Alliance as any member 
of the House. He desired to be con- 
sidered, at the then moment, as repeat- 
ing every one of them; and he only for- 
bore to repeat them from a consideration 
for the valuable time which he was occu- 
pying. He had over and over again 
called them tyrants, and he now called 
them tyrants once more. The present 
bill should have his opposition in every 
stage ; because he considered it unneces- 
sary to the protection of this country. It 
was, in fact, a part of that system of 
tyranny which the Holy Alliance ex- 
erted all their influence and power to 
promote. Though there might be periods 
when the government of. this country 
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ought to be intrusted with such powers, 
the present was not the time in which any 
man who wished well to the cause of 
liberty could desire it. In the present 
state of the world, when people were 
driven from their homes by the persecu- 
tion of despots, England was the place 
to which they should naturally look for 
shelter and security. To pass this bill 
would be to repel them, to refuse them 
the rights of hospitality, and thereby to 
further the projects of tyranny. Nor 
could it be fairly said, that the power 
created by the bill had never been abused 
by ministers. How could it be so said, 
when they remembered the cases of 
general Gourgaud, of madame Montholon, 
and of: Buonaparte’s Italian physician ? 
Madame Montholon, it was well known, 
had been refused to land with her sick 
child, who, if he was rightly informed, 
died before they could reach the opposite 
shore. The Italian physician had been 
refused in the same way, though he was 
sick; and, instead of being sent, as he 
requested, to. the south of Europe, in 
consequence of the state of his health, 
he was ordered to the north, under the 
provisions of the Alien bill. But, whether 
the power had been abused or not, it was 
enough for him to know that it was capa- 
ble of abuse, in order to justify his deter- 
mination to refuse it; and he trusted 
that the majority of the House would be 
of the-same opinion. 

Mr. Warre said, he was not prepared 
to vote for the resolution of the hon. 
member for Westminster, though he con- 
curred with his noble friend, in the regret 
he had expressed at that part-of the 
speech of the hon. member for Hertford- 
shire, which alluded to what he had called 
the democratic party in Europe. He 
would ask the hon. gentleman, whether 
it was not that very democratic party 
which had given spirit and efficiency to 
the army of Europe in 1813, and to the 
series of exploits which led to the fall of 
Paris?. He would further appeal to facts, 
whether the democratic spirit had taken 
the mischievous turn ascribed to it, until 
the allied sovereigns had manifested a 
disposition to break faith with. the people 
to whose energies they had been indebted 
for victory? If the hon. gentleman 
wanted historical facts, he would refer 
him to the edicts of Prussia, in which 
the divine right of kings had been openly 
asserted, and to the manifestoes of the 
combined sovereigns, in which the same 
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principle had been as openly avowed. 
The barbarous murder of the German 
writer he was as far from approving as 
any man, but it was a contest of extreme 
principle between the popular and the 
sovereign parties ; and he was persuaded 
that, if the combined sovereigns had 
shewn a disposition to maintain their 
pledges, and preserve good faith with 
the people, Europe would not since 
have exhibited, either the violence of: 
anarchy, or the “ dread repose” of des- 
potism, 

Lord Althorp maintained, that nothing 
but the most urgent necessity could 
justify the House in granting such a 
power to his majesty’s ministers, as was 
given by the provisions of this bill. The 
speech of the right hon. secretary, was 
an answer to what had been stated on a 
former occasion, and what he seemed ’to: 
think was likely to be repeated on the 
present. But what reason had the right 
hon. gentleman assigned. for bringing for- 
ward the measure now? Merely that 
the secretary for foreign affairs might pre- 
vent plots from being formed in this coun- 
try against foreign governments. The 
sole ground, therefore, upon which the 
House was required to legislate, was the 
danger to which foreign countries might 
otherwise be exposed. But if the law, 
as it stood, was not sufficient to prevent 
such plots, why did not ministers bring in 
a bill to remedy the defects of the exist- 
ing law, instead of claiming to be-invested: 
with arbitrary power? That would have 
been the constitutional mode of pro- 
ceeding. He should vote certainly against 
the bill, and for the amendment, if it was: 
pressed to a division; although he con- 
fessed he would rather it had not been 
proposed. He agreed in the spirit of 
the amendment entirely ; but he thought 
that some members might be inimical to 
it, who nevertheless were disposed to give 
their votes against the general measure. 
For this reason, he could rather have 
wished that the hon. member for West- 
minster had been contented to record his 
opinion of the conduct of the Hol 
Alliance in some later stage of the bill, 
and suffered the short question of * Ay, 
or no,” to be put in the beginning, 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he should not 
avail himself to any extent of the privi- 
lege of reply. There were now two 
questionsbefore the House: hisown propo- 
sition for leave to bring in the bill as al-' 


ready described, and the. amendment: of 
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the hon. member for Westminster. The 
hon. gentleman had described the Alien 
act as a disgrace to the Statute-book, and 
had called upon the House to concur with 
him in that opinion. The hon. gentleman 
himself might so consider it, but. it was 
rather too much toexpect that the House, 
by whose authority it was placed on the 
Statute-book, should so stigmatize a 
measure which they had sanctioned with 
their approbation. The hon. gentleman 
had also called upon them to express 
their abhorrence of the conduct: of the 
Holy Alliance—another suggestion in 
which he was confident they would not 
concur, as it would amount to little less 
than a declaration of war. But, not con- 
tent with meking general remarks on the 
conduct and policy of the administration, 
he, the hon. member, had further proceeded 
to erect himself into a severe verbal critic, 
taking some words which had escaped 
from him (Mr. Peel) as the subject of 
his animadversion. Now it must be ob- 
vious to the House, that in the warmth 
of debate many expressions escape from 
members, and from none more frequently 
than from himself, which, in their cooler 
judgments they would not be willing to 
adopt. He was not prepared to defend 
the strict grammatical propriety of every 
word he made use of, and therefore he 
would not refuse the corrections with 
which the hon. gentleman might be dis- 
posed to favourhim. The first complaint 
of the hon. gentleman was directed against 
the expression ‘ mathematical demon- 
stration.”? He was not aware that, in 
the ordinary acceptation of language, 
there was any gross impropriety in making 
use of such a phrase, but if, as the hon. 
gentleman seemed to think, there was 
any thing ungrammatical or inelegant in 
the combination, it was far from his wish 
to contest the point. The hon. member’s 
next complaint was against the expression 
“permanent emergency” which he had 
made use of two years ago. The hon. 
gentleman had, however admitted, that 
he was privileged to make such mistakes, 
as he had been six years connected with 
the government of Ireland. Now it so 
happened, that the hon. member, in his 
speech of the present evening, had him- 
self made a similar mistake, and, what 
was worse, without being entitled to take 
advantage of the same excuse; for the 
hon. member had accused him of having 
tumbled headlong into a pit, which. was 


already filled with the carcasses of those | 
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who had preceded him [hear and a 
laugh]. The noble lord had said, that 
the only object of the bill was to prevent 
plots against other powers. This was a 
mistake. He proposed it with a view to 
English interests alone, nor did he think 
it too much to require from those who 
sought refuge in this country, that they 
should not make its metropolis the scene 
of plots against foreign powers with 
whom we were in amity. 

The House divided: For Mr. Hob- 
house’s amendment 70. Against it 131. 
Majority 61. 
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Ellice, E. Rumbold, C. E. 
Evans, W. Scott, J. 

Ellis, hon. G. A. Sefton, earl of 
Gaskell, B. Smith, R. 
Grahan, S. Sykes, D. 
Haldimand, W. Tierney, right hon. G. 
Hume, J. Warre, J. A. 
Hutchinson, hon.C.H. Western, C. C. 
James, W. Whitbread, W. 
Jervoise, G. P. Whitbread, S. C. 
Jones, S. Wilkins, W. 
Kennedy, T. F. Williams, W. 
Lamb, hon. G. Williams, T. P. 


Wilson, sir R. 


Lambton, T. G. 
Wrottesley, sir J. 


Lennard, T. B. 


Lloyd, sir E. TELLERS. 
Lushington, Dr- Hobhouse, J. C. 
Leader, W. Russell, lord, J. 
Macdonald, S. ParRED OFF 
Mackintosh, sir J. Abercromby, hon. J. 
Majoribanks, 8. Lemon, sir W. 


A second division took place on the 
original motion: Ayes 130. Noes 73. 
Majority 57. Leave was accordingly 
given to bring in the bill. 

Mr. Hume protested against the princi- 

le which seemed now about to be-esta- 
blished, of driving from the country every 
unfortunate individual who might happen 
to have incurred danger by too eager a 
defence of the liberties. of his own coun- 
try; and against the government, by this 
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means, making themselves parties to the 
odiousand abominable views of the mili- 
tary tyrants of Europe, in their anxiety to 
extirpate every thing liberal and enlighten- 
ed. He was quite surprised to hear Eng- 
lishmen who had received the education 
of gentlemen, talk as the hon. member for 
Hertfordshire had done, of men whose 
only crime was that of being pursued by 
tyranny and oppression. There were acts 
of parliament in this country, which pre- 
vented, in some measure, free discussion 
out of doors ; but as long as the privilege 
of speaking their sentiments was reserved 
to the members of that House, he should 
think no language strong enough to apply 
to the conduct of the Holy Alliance, of 
those military tyrants of the continent, 
who, not satisfied with exercising despot- 
ism in their own countries, extended their 
power toSwitzerland, and other territories. 
In their career, they had violated the 
rights of nations, and held nothing sacred 
on earth. - It was impossible for him to be 
a party to this bill, when he knew that it 
had been enacted according to their 
wishes? that it was passed in consequence 
of repeated applications which they had 
made to us; and that its intention was, to 
deprive their subjects of the last asylum 
they possessed in Europe. He had heard 
the remarks of the hon. member for 
Hertfordshire with deep regret, and al- 
most wondered at what he could mean by 
blaming those who assisted the Spaniards 
for exciting discontent and _ rebellion 
against the sovereign of their own coun- 
try. Did that hon. member not know, 
that the constitutional system was the 
system under which Spain had before been 
ruled—that the Spanish constitution, 
which recognized the common and inalien- 
able rights of the people, had been allow- 
ed by the sovereign, recognized by the 
powers of Europe in alliance, and ap- 
proved by a succession of ministers.in this 
country. And, ifthe hon. member knew 
all this, would he persist in blaming the 
Opposition for supporting, what he called 
the designs of a faction, and say, that 
those designs ought to be put down as 
dangerous to the European communities ? 
He blushed to think that any English 
gentleman ceuld allow himself to apply 
this language to the noble-minded Spa- 
niards who had ventured their lives and 
fortunes, with a view to establish perma- 
nently the liberties of their country. As 
to his deprecation of the terms applied to 
a: ag ‘ee such deprecation was a 
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misapplication of all the notions of consti- 
tutional liberty, which an English gentle- 
man, from the course of education, must 
be supposed to imbibe. He did not com- 
plain of those who were ready to vote for 
the bill, so much as he complained of the 
want of all assignable reasons to counten» 
ance the passing of the bill. Ministers 
had offered none whatever, though the 
hon. member for Hertfordshire had con- 
trived to give them one. Did that hon. mem-~ 
ber eyer know any ministers who did not 
wish for more power than they possessed ; 
or who were ready to give up any portion 
of any power they had once acquired ? 
The hon. member was afraid that without 
this odious bill, the ministers would have 
no power to provide for the security of 
the country ; and that possessing it, they 
would not abuse it. He (Mr. H.) said,as a 
general principle, give no more power to 
ministers than is necessary, because ll 
power may be abused. He could see no 
circumstance whatever, which should at 
present induce the House to entrust the 
ministers with any extraordinary power. 
He would maintain, that all strangers had 
aright to remain in this country, as 
long as they were obedient to its laws. 
We had no right, neither was it just in 
us, to prevent them from taking any 
measures not inconsistent with an obedi- 
ence to those laws, to regain that liberty 
of which they had been deprived by the 
continental tyrants. Nothing in the con- 
duct of his majesty’s present government 
had disappointed him more. than’ this 
measure. He had expected better things, 
from the accession of the right hon. the 
foreign secretary, whose influence was 
supposed to prevail in the cabinet. Per- 
haps he had mistaken the character of the 
right hon. gentleman; but, supposing him 
to possess those sentiments for which he 
gave him credit, he would put it to him to 
say whether this bill was congenial with 
the British constitution, which opened its 
gates to all men; and, the more unfortu- 
nate they were, the better they were re- 
ceived. He did think that, as a very 
material change had been brought about 
in our foreign policy, the right hon. 
secretary was bound to explain his 
views with regard to. this bill. He 
was aware that it was to be passed but 
for a limited period, and that upon avow- 
edly special reasons. He hoped the right 
hon. gentleman would outlive the next, as 
he ‘had done the preceding terms for 
which it had passed; but, in the mean- 
4 T 
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time, let him state his own view of the 
case. What was there in the public cir- 
cumstances, either at home or abroad, 
which could render the passing of the bill 
necessary at this juncture? Would the 
right hon. gentleman declare that it was 
congenial to that constitution which he 
had described as the pride and envy of the 
world? Was it consistent with the prac- 
tice of the constitution, as it was known 
to have existed from the revolution down- 
wards? If not, why should it now be ad- 
mitted into practice? The House had a 
right to expect a decided explanation of 
the grounds upon which the right hon. 
gentleman, as a minister who had distin- 
guished himself by an alteration in our fo- 
reign policy, called for the renewal of 
this measure, so disparaging to the cha- 
racter of the. country. .He would refuse 
his assent if the right hon. gentleman, 
would not clearly explain what there was 
in the state of Europe to make the pass- 
ing of this bill necessary [Coughing, 
and cries of ‘“question”], He was sorry 
to detain gentlemen, who came down there 
for a specific purpose, and who were anx- 
ious to get away; but, if the hon. members 
did not permit him to finish, he should be 
compelled to begin with the first state- 
ment of the first speaker, and go through 
all the speeches. As to those gentlemen 
who were affected with coughing, he was 
afraid their healths would suffer, andthat the 
disease might become epidemic ; he would 
therefore recommend them to go home to 
their beds. The hon. member then re- 
peated his wish that Mr. Secretary Can- 
ning would state to the House his reasons 
for now departing from that more liberal 
course of policy which he had adopted, 
and which had gained him the confidence 
of the House; that, if he were now 
about to change it, the House might know 
that their confidence would no longer be 
rightly placed. Another right hon. mem- 
ber had changed his opinions on this sub- 
ject in a remarkable manner, since the 
year 1816. For this change he could see 
no sufficient reason. Certainly, the argu- 
ments he had stated that night were no 
defence of this measure, and he therefore 
conceived, that there was no other reason 
for this change, but the different place 
which the right hon. member occupied 
then and now, ‘in that House. Then 
he ‘was only an expectant of office; now, 
he, the right hon. gentleman, was in 
possession; and this seemed to be the 
only reason for the wonderful change in 
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the right hon. gentleman’s opinion, He 
cared little for what that right hon. gen~ 
tleman might state, and nothing for what 
the secretary of state for the home de~ 
partment might say; but he wished to 
hear the opinion of the secretary for fo- 
reign affairs, He had some dependence 
on him, and he desired to learn, from his 
own lips, if he, and the rest of his majesty’s 
ministers, were worthy of the confidence 
which the House had pledged itself by the 
motion of the hon member for Statford~ 
shire, to repose in them. He wished 
particularly that the right hon. secretary 
should state to the. House, whether that 
was likely to be the last time that this bill 
would be asked for. There was no longer 
any grounds for this bill, if, as the right 
hon. gentleman had given the House to 
understand, we were no longer attached to 
the policy of foreign countries. He trust~- 
ed the right hon. gentleman would oblige 
him, and the House. He had always heard 
the right hon. gentleman with pleasure, 
even when he spoke on subjects of reform, 
and defended the measures of government. 
Sitting, as he now was, with his right hon. 
friend the secretary of state for the home 
department on his right hand, and the 
right hon, the president of the Board of 
Controul on his left, it was impossible for 
the House to judge with which of the two 
he agreed. A cabinet divided against it- 
self could not stand. How far were 
ministers agreed upon the expediency or 
necessity of this measure? To get at an 
answer he would conclude by moving, 
« That the bill be read a first time this day 
six months.” 

Mr. Secretary Canmmng said, that the 
hon. gentleman had such a winning way, 
that notwithstanding temporary indisposi- 
tion which oppressed him, and the deter- 
mination he had formed, he could not 
refrain from rising in answer to his solici« 
tations. He did not intend to detain the 
House at present, but would save himself 
for the next stage of the bill, at which time 
he would express his opinions respecting it 
more at large. But, for the satisfaction of 
the hon. gentleman, he would say, that, 
under present circumstances, and especi- 
ally with that modification which had been 
introduced into the bill by his right hon. 
friend respecting it, he did think this bill 
ought topass. Asfortheprinciple whichhad 
been broughtinto debate; namely, theright 
of governments to settle the conditions 
of residence to be allowed or refused to 
foreigners, he would wave the discussion 
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ef it until the next stage. He would, 
however, just remark that, whether that 
power were ancient or modern in 
the practice of the constitution—whe- 
ther inherent in the prerogative of the 
Crown, or conveyed by statute, it was 
monstrous to deny, that the power of re- 
gulating or refusing the residence of aliens 
must abide somewhere in the constitution 
—either in the executive by inherent pre- 
rogative, or in the legislature, to be pla- 
ced, as occasion might require, at the 
discretion of the executive government. 
How it should be exercised, or in what 
hands it ought for a continuance to be 
placed, he admitted to be a question of 
very nice discussion. But, to say that 
there was any nation on the face of the 
earth without the power of preventing the 
settlement of aliens, was to say that there 
existed a nation stripped of all its natural 
rights. The question might arise, as to 
the liberal or strict exercise of that power. 
He had no difficulty in saying, that the 
use of such a power ought to be of as li- 
beral extent as was consistent with safety 
at home, and the duties by which they 
were bound to states abroad. In the usaa! 
course of human events, it could not be 
denied that cases might arise in which 
such extraordinary powers as were confer- 
red by this bill might be necessary. Such 
a state of circumstances could not be per- 
manent, and must pass away. A crisis 
of this kind had existed in this country, 
and it had not yet wholly passed away. 
When that time should, come, no person 
would more gladly than himself allow this 
bill to sink into oblivion. In what he had 
now said, he did not know whether he had 
complied with the wish of the hon. mem- 
ber; but when he had more strength he 
would, in some future stage of. the bill, 
takean opportunity of stating to the House 
his reasons for thinking it necessary. 

The House then divided: For the 
amendment 69; against it 129; Majority 
60. The bill was then read a first time. 


WESTMINSTER HALL—NeEw Courts. ] 
Mr. Bankes, rose, to move for a com- 
mittee to inquire into the state of the 
Courts now erecting in Westminster hall. 
Whoever brought forward a proposition 
in parliament, was bound, not only to 
support his own reasons, but to anticipate 
those of his opponents. In the first place, 
the present was only a motion to inquire. 
If the objections which he took to the 
taste and order of those buildings should 
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not be supported by the opinions of the 
committee, the. House would hear no 
more of them. He justified his earnest- 
ness on behalf of the style of: public 
buildings, by the honour and renown 
which had accrued to small cities by one 
or two well-proportioned and judiciously 
decorated buildings. If the committee 
which he asked for were granted, it would 
not incur any considerable expense. He 
was quite aware how material it was that 
courts of justice should be provided with 
as little delay as possible, and he thought 
that the committee would have no diffi- 
culty in finding a site for their erection 
on the other side of Westminster hall, 
where a number of old buildings stood, 
and where the Exchequer-office was at 
present. He would conclude by moving, 
that the estimate and plan which had been 
laid before the House should be referred 
to a committee to examine the same, and 
to report such observations thereon to the 
House as they should think fit. 

Mr. Agar Ellis seconded the motion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, said, 
he found himself on the present occasion 
in rather a novel situation. It was usually 
his lot to have to propose to the House 
the expenditure of the public money ; but 
now it became his duty to state the reasons 
for not thinking it expedient to acquiesce 
in the motion which had been made by 
his hon. friend. In the first place, he 
thought the individual by whom the 
building was executed had been severely 
dealt with. That gentleman had been 
called upon to furnish a design, and to 
carry it into effect, under circumstances 
which left him little latitude for the display 
of his taste. It would be remembered, 
that some years ago, the decoration of the 
metropolis was not contemplated by the 
House. Even upon the occasion of a 
vote for the purchase of that magnificent 
collection of the remains of ancient art, 
which was now confessed to be one of 
the most splendid and valuable ornaments 
of the country, great opposition was mani 
fested. It was said, that the burthens of 
the people should be relieved, before the 
public money should be applied to any 
such purposes. That feeling had by no 
means ceased to operate, when the design 
for the new courts was ordered, and it 
was therefore too much to assume that 
either the government, or the individual 
by whom the design was made, were to be 
blamed for what had been done under 
circumstances which prevented them 
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from following their own inclinations or 
the dictates of good taste. As the build- 
ings, too, were wanted for a purpose con- 
nected with the administration of justice, 
it was expedient that no time should be 
Jost, and, although he was very ready to 
admit, that if they had been continued on 
each side of Westminster hall, instead of 
on one only, they would have been in 
better-taste, he knew also that this would 
have occasioned great delay. The delay 
which had necessarily taken place, had 
been much complained of by the profes- 
sion. In the session before the last, his 
right hon. friend, who then occupied his 
office, and in the last session he himself, 
had been exposed to a formidable battery, 
which the members of the profession had 
opened upon them respecting those build- 
ings. Heremembered that his hon. friend 
the solicitor-general and the member for 
Winchelsea, had complained of the gene- 
ral inconvenience which that delay occa- 
sioned. With respect, however, to the 
individuals concerned in the works, colonel 
Stephenson and Mr. Soane, he was com- 
pelled to say, that they had really acted 
with their hands tied. . It would be very 
hard on the latter gentleman, who was an 
architect, to have brought down upon him, 
in his professional character, the whole 
weight of the censure of that House. He 
could not, under a full impression of what 
he felt due to the public interest, consent 
to go into a committee, having for its ob- 
ject to consider the propriety of pulling 
down buildings which were now so near 
their completion. He feared also, that 
the removal of the one excrescence would 
only lead to the creation of another. 
These were the grounds on which he felt 
himself bound to oppose the motion of 
hishon. friend He should, however, leave 
the question to be dealt with by the House 
as it should think fit. He appreciated 
fully the liberal spirit which parliament 
had displayed in the embellishment of the 
metropolis; but he thought he should 
not have discharged his duty, if he had 
omitted to state his disapproval of the 
measure proposed. 

Mr. G. Bankes, wished it to be under- 
stood, that in voting for the appointment 
of a committee, he had no intention of 
casting the slightest imputation upon the 
professional character of Mr. Soane. Hav- 
ing lived for a considerable time in foreign 
countries, he was occasionally called upon 
to shew the pubiic buildings of the me- 
tropolis to foreign visitors. In inspecting 
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Westminster hall, he was frequently asked 
—‘‘ who erected this part; and “ who the 
other?” To these questions he answered, 
William Rufus did this, Henry the third 
that, and Richard the second the other ; 
but, when significantly asked as to these 
additions, he answered with regret, but 
with an omission of the names. 

Sir James Mackintosh rose for the pur- 
pose of vindicating his legal friends from 
the charge of impatience which had been 
made against them by the right hon. gen- 
tleman. They had only expressed a de- 
sire, that the buildings should be comple- 
ted for the public convenience. The ex- 
planation of the right hon. gentleman had 
been most satisfactory to him; because it 
enabled him to give his vote without con- 
veying any imputation on the gentlemen 
who had been concerned in the buildings 
alluded to, 

Mr. W. Williams thought it was possi- 
ble to find a convenient place for the erec- 
tion of courts of law, closely adjoining 
Westminster-hall which would also do 
away with the right hon. gentleman’s ob- 
jection. 

Lord G. Cavendish was of opinion, that 
the mere circumstance, admitted on all 
sides, that the buildings were not ap- 
proved of, was sufficient to induce the 
House to enter into the proposed inquiry, 
not, however, pledging themselves to go 
any further. 

Mr. Hume hoped that this good at least 
would spring out of the question before 
the House—that a rule would be adopted 
in future, by which no publie buildings 
should be commenced until they had been 
submitted to a committee of the House. 
In the present state of the buildings, he 
did not think it would be prudent to pull 
them down, because, if once the House 
began to pull down buildings that were 
not in good taste, they ought to dothesame 
by the front of the House of Lords ; andno 
one knew where they would stop. With 
regard to Mr. Soane, it was agreed by all 
who knew him, that he was a sincere 
lover of the arts. . His public and private 
reputation were highly honourable; and 
he therefore regretted that iniputations 
should have been cast upon him. If this 
motion were pressed to a division, he 
should certainly vote with the chancellor 
of the Exchequer against the committee. 

Sir C. Long said; he had long been ac- 
quainted with Mr, Soane, who, in his pro- 
fession, was a man of great merit indeed. 
All persons differed in matters of taste ; 
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but, in the execution of any of his under- 
takings, no man was more laboriously 
attentive. He objected to the style of 
his buildings, and would have preferred 
to have seen them in unison with the 
beautiful Gothic style of Westminster- 
hall, which should have been like the aisle 
of a large cathedral, while the courts 
might have formed small chapels around 
it. Whether, however, the present build- 
ings should be pulled down, was quite 
another question ; and the affirmative of 
this he was not prepared to support. 

Colonel Trench insisted, that the 
building in question was odious and ob- 
noxious, and for this reason he would sup- 
port the motion. 

The House divided: For the com- 
mittee 43; Against it 30. A c o- 
mittee was accordingly appointed. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, March 24. 

Monopoty or TEA—EAst Inpia 
Company.] Lord Clifden presented a 
petition from a parish in Wiltshire, for 
the abolition of slavery, which he stated 
was signed by all the inhabitants, some of 
the clergy excepted. The noble lord 
said, he concurred in the object of the 
petition, which was, to bring about the 
cultivation of sugar by free labour ; and, 
as sugar was germane to tea, he took that 
opportunity of adverting to the enormous 
enhancement of the price of the latter 
necessary of life. The extortion occasion- 
ed by the monopoly of the East-India 
Company had been well exposedin thelast 
number of the Edinburgh Review, and 
he hoped that Mr. Hume, or some other 
active member of the House of Commons, 
would speedily take up the subject, 
and bring it before the notice of parlia- 
‘ment. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, March 25. 


Intsu Tirnes.] Lord Clifden said, he 
had several petitions to present against the 
Irish Tithe Composition Act, and all those 
petitions concurred in one point, that of 
objecting to any compulsory clause. He 
might, perhaps, on this subject be per- 
mitted to say a few words to their lord- 
ships, as he it was who last year had pro- 
posed a compulsory clause ; and he was 
now most happy that, on that clause, he 
had been defeated. -The averages, as he 
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had before stated to their lordships, had 
been fixed much too high by the bill, and 
if the compulsory clause had passed, its 
operation would have been dreadful. 
Tithes, he thought, were a necessary . 
evil; at least; some mode was requisite 
for paying the clergy, and, therefore, the 
levying them should be made as little dis- 
agreeable as possible. His lordship then 
presented a petition from Durragh, in the 
county of Limerick, which, among other 
things, complained of the rector of that 
parish not living in it, and that the parish 
reaped no benefit from his exertions; a 
petition from another parish, which set 
forth that the church was in ruins, and 
the parishioners had no benefit from the 
clergyman they were obliged to pay ; and 
a petition from Kilderry, in the county of 
Cork, also against any compulsory clause. 
This was a very old town, and it had 


} also only the ruins of a church. 


The Earl of Kingston presented a pe- 
tition from the parish of Bregaun, against 
introducing any compulsory clause into 
the bill ; and also a petition from Balley- 
loch, in the county of Cork, on the same 
subject. On the question having been 
there agitated, a meeting of the vestry 
had been called to take the composition © 
for tithes into consideration. Dr. Wood- 
ward, the rector of the parish, had de- 
manded 2,000/., which was considerably 
more than the parish had averaged for 
five years, and it was thought that the 
people were under no necessity to pay 
more than the average. It had, indeed, 
been stated, that the doctor had made an 
offer of taking 1,600/., but he (lord K.), 
who was present in the vestry-room, had 
heard no such offer. In 1809, the reve- 
rend doctor had let the tithes for 1,600/., 
and the persons who had hired them of 
him lost 300/. by the business. Of course, 
therefore, the proposition of Dr. Wood- 
ward to accept 2,000/. was rejected. The 
parish necessarily objected to pay more 
than the'tithes were worth, and the year 
that Dr. Woodward let them they only 
netted 1,400/. The reverend doctor, 
was not more moderate than the people 
who brought forward the bill; and who 
seemed to have had an idea of enriching 
the clergy at the expense of the landlords. 
So thought Dr. Woodward, and because 
his proposition was not acceded to, he 
had appointed to the parish the most ra-« 
pacious tithe-proctor in the whole king- 
dom, who was known by the name of 
“the cruel Delaney.” . 
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The Bishop of Limerick said, he held 
in his hand a letter, the contents of 
which obliged him to think, that the state- 
ments made in-the petition just read were 
erroneous. He did not mean to say that 
the noble lord who presented the petition 
had any intention to misrepresent the 
facts of the case; but, from along know- 
ledge of Dr. Woodward, he was sure 
that he would not state, nor authorize him 
{the Bishop) to state, any thing which 
was not a matter of fact. There was a 
fallacy in bringing forward 1809 as a 
standard by which to estimate the value 
of the parish. That was the first year 
Dr. Woodward went to reside there, and 
it was proposed to him by his neighbour, 
Mr. Montgomery, on behalf of the 
parishioners, that the doctor should ac- 
cede to a scheme unheard of before that 
time in the South of Ireland, and unprece- 
dented throughcut the whole of Munster; 
and this scheme was, to assess the tithes 
by three farmers of the different town- 
lands, and each farmer was to pay him 
his proportion of the town-lands in which 
he resided, so as to make up the sum of 
1,600/. In consequence, however, of this 
unusual mode of levying tithes, many of 
them could not be recovered, and conse- 
quently the scheme was a failure. Dr. 
Woodward was able to prove, that the 
average of the parish, according to the 
rate fixed by the act of last session, was 
upwards of 2,000/. per year; and, though 
he had a right to this sum, he had ex- 
pressed his readiness, at the meeting of 
the vestry, to accept of 1,600/. The 
noble lord had stated, that he did not 
hear this proposition. This might be the 
case, for many things were said daily in 
his own presence, which he did not hear. 
The right rev. prelate then read an ex- 
tract from Dr. Woodward’s letter, corro- 
borating what he himself had stated. He 
afterwards referred to some statements 
made by a general Barry, which were at 
variance with one another; and observed, 
that he did not know whether he was to 
take the statement of the general as 
churchwarden, or in his other capacity, 
as most correct; but, in his character of 
landowner, he had an interest in the 
business, It had been a matter of regret 
with him, for years, to know that indi- 
viduals were, as in this case, accused 
where they had no opportunity of de- 
fending themselves. As long as he had 
the honour of possessing a seat in that 
House, lie would protest against such a 
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proceeding, as contrary to the principles 
of the British constitution, and danger- 
ous in practice. It was sapping the 
foundation of that constitution, in the 
very place where the laws were made, and 
where they ought to be held most sacred. 
He would wish noble lords to take 
care, that charges which they brought 
forward against persons who could not 
defend themselves in that place, were 
well grounded. The accusation in the 
present case was particularly unjust ; for 
a more pious, mild, and assiduous cler- 
gyman than Dr. Woodward, was. not 
to be found. His upright and gentle 
conduct had secured him the affection of 
the poor; and, if the people of his own 
parish were called to give evidence re- 
specting this rector, they would say, 
that they never had a more worthy clergy- 
man among them. The question of the 
composition would have been settled 
without difficulty, if it had not been for 
persons who were interested in resisting 
the arrangement, and who wished to 
throw the great burthen of the tithes on 
the poor, instead of placing it on the 
shoulders of the landlords, where it ought 
to be laid. 

The Earl ef Kingston hoped he should 
be permitted to say a few words, in reply 
to what had fallen from the right rev. 
prelate. He was not surprised at the 
manner in which the right reverend prelate 
had taken up this subject, as he was con- 
fident no act had ever passed that House, 
which the clergy liked better than this 
tithe-composition act. It had had the 
effect of producing a great addition to the 
income of the church ; and that, indeed, 
not at the expense of the farmer, or of all 
classes generally, but solely at that of the 
landlords.. On, them the whole burthen 
fell. In consequence of this act, he had 
now to pay 168/. in tithes for his grounds. 
He ey stated the circumstances which 
occurred at the vestry, some of which the 
right rev. prelate contradicted on the 
authority of Dr. Woodward’s letter. The 
right reverend prelate was pleased to 
suppose that he might not have heard the 
doctor’s offer ; now, he must say that he 
was not further from that reverend person 
than the breadth of their lordships’ table, 
and he would declare on his honour, that 
he never heard him offer to take 1,600/. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, he knew 
nothing whatever of the part of the county, 
or of the individuals mentioned by. the 
noble lord and the right rev. prelate, 
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nor had he, in fact, any local knowledge 
whatever to entitle him to offer himself to 
their lordships’ notice on the present 
occasion. But he was induced to rise, in 
consequence of what had fallen from the 
right rev. prelate in the course of his 
observations. He did this out of no dis- 
respect to that right rev. prelate, for 
he had the highest respect both for his 
situation, and for his personal character, 
which intitled him, he had reason to 
believe, to respect in his own country ; but, 
he felt it his duty to advert to some of the 
right rev. prelate’s observations. In 
the course of his remarks he had alluded 
to the influence exercised by the land- 
owners to prevent a composition for tithes; 
and the right rev. prelate had stated 
this, as if it were a blameable use of this 
influence, and intended to cast the burthens 
from their own shoulders on those of 
others. Now, their lordships would 
remember what had passed on this subject 
last year. He had then shown, that dis- 
putes of this kind would arise, when that 
just influence to which the parties were 
entitled was exercised. If it were supposed, 
that this act was intended to prevent 
persons from exercising that just influence 
which the law and the constitution gave 
them—and God forbid that he should 
defend any unlawful influence—then it 
would be one of the most monstrous laws 
ever passed by a legislative assembly. He 
would ask their lordships whether they 
were not aware what the object of the act 
was? Was it not to divide the burthen 
equally ? He was one who had felt it his 
duty to point out the intended compulsory 
measure, as one of the greatest inter- 
ferences with the right of property ever 
attempted. To call on persons who held 
property tithe-free under the authority of 
an act of parliament (an authority equal 
to that on which the claim of the church 
was founded), to part with their property, 
was, in his opinion, most unreasonable ; 
and so he had at the time stated it to be. 
The answer given was, that the compulsion, 
as applied to those persons exclusively, 
would be unjust ; and therefore the means 
of making effectual resistance was to be 
given them by a number of votes. On 
this ground, then, he was warranted in 
saying, that these persons only exercised 
a right of voting to which they were 
legally entitled. Calls might be made on 
them for sacrifices, and he himself might 
be disposed to advise such sacrifices ; but 
they were to be made only at their own 
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‘discretion, and for making them or not, 


they were accountable solely to them~ 
selves. To make individuals in the situa- 
tion he had described liable to absolute 
compulsion, would be most unjust ; it 
would be a breach of all the rights of 
roperty, and a violation of principle, 
which their lordships’ House, as the chief 
guardian of property, never could sanction. 
There were, he hoped, many instances of 
willingness on the part of proprietors to 
make sacrifices without any necessity for 
the exercise of compulsion. He had said 
this much, because it was most desirable 
that the arrangement contemplated by the 
bill should be fairly carried into effect ; 
but he deprecated any thing like partiality, 
or the appearance of injustice. 

The Bishop of Limerick said, their 
lordships must be aware, that he had not 
taken upon himself to impute any illegality 
or criminality to those landlords who 
opposed the arrangement intended by the 
act of parliament. As to the lawfulness 
of the opposition, he had nothing to say 
against it, however questionable its pru- 
dence might be. However, he certainly 
had not meant to say any thing to hurt 
the feelings of the landed proprietors of 
Treland. 

Lord King said, that after hearing botlr 
sides, he could readily believe both what 
the noble lord had said, and what the 
right reverend prelate had stated of Dr. 
Woodward. But, if this conduct had been 
practised by a person who, according to 
the right reverend prelate’s description, 
was the beau ideal of an Irish parson, what 
might not be done by the ordinary run of 
Irish parsons? What had been that night 
stated in the petition, was well worthy of 
their lordships’ notice. The pulpits had 
resounded with recommendations to com- 
pound ; the vestries had exhorted the 
parishes to compound with the Clergy ; 
and the Clergy had threatened the 
parishioners, ‘if you do not compound, 
we will deliver you into the hands of the 
lawyers, and the lawyers shall give you up 
to the tormentors.” There was in Ireland, 
then, a new species of tormentor, brought 
forward to work on the imaginations 
of the people. He should like to see 
as a great curiosity, or as a specimen 
of natural history worthy of being 
preserved, this new Gorgon, this 
modern Chimera, “ the cruel Delaney,” 
who was thus employed by the most ex- 
cellent of the whole of those divines who 
formed the most admirable of all Churches, 
the Church of Ireland. 
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, The Earl of Harrowby would not follow 
the observations of the noble lord, but 
would. merely say, that if the Irish. tithe 
proctor was to be brought to the bar, and 
exhibited there, he hoped he would be 
accompanied by the stewards of the land- 
lords. As to what had fallen from the 
noble marquis, he must observe, that in 
completely exculpating the landlords who 
assembled at the vestry, from the charge 
of acting illegally, he had, in the same 
breath, exculpated the clergyman for 
proposing to his parishioners the terms he 
was willing to accept. Whether the terms 
were unreasonable or not, he was entitled 
to. propose them. ‘The legislature had 
given to him that right, as well as to the 
landiords the right of objection. He had 
always. heped that both parties would 
concur in carrying the act into effect, for 
the sake of the peace and tranquillity of 
the-country ; but, what he particularly re- 
gretted was, that both here and elsewhere, 
the names and characters of individuals 
should be made free with, and often when 
they had nothing to do with the point in 
discussion. Whether Dr. ‘Woodward 
asked too little or too much for his tithes, 
was not a question for their lordships’ 
decision. The House had no concern with 
it whatever.’ He called on the House to 
consider in what a situation they were 
placed, both as legislators and as gentle- 
men, in thus judging of individuals in 
their absence. From his heart he depre- 
cated ‘all such proceedings. He could 
conceive nothing more cruel or dangerous 
than thus to signalize individuals. The 
proctor who had that night been called 
“the cruel Delaney” would to-morrow go 
forth in that character to every part of 
the united kingdom, and being thus stig- 
matized, might find his life endangered b 
the opprobium here cast on him. With 
what feelings could they, as men and as 
gentlemen, encourage accusations made 
in this public manner, without the possibi- 
lity of a public defence? He acquitted the 
noble earl of any intention to inflict injury 
On an individual; but he entreated the 
House to put a stop to so cruel a 
practice. 

Lord Kingston admitted that it was 
wrong to bring forward the names of 
individuals. It was not he who had 
christened the tithe proctor, “the cruel 
Delaney” but the rector himself. The man 
was too well known in the country where 
he lived, to receive any injury from any 
thing which might be said of him in that 
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House. He had some other petitions now, 
which he abstained from presenting, be~ 
cause a noble lord.was absent who wished 
to take part in the discussion they would. 
occasion. It was a general complaint in 
these petitions ; that the rectors. opposed 
the building of churches. He had one 
petition, which stated, that the rector had 
strongly opposed the building a church in 
the parish, although there was none, 
because it would diminish his income and 
give him some duty to perform. 

The Earl of Limerick said, he was pre- 
sident of a most respectable meeting of 
Irish noblemen and gentlemen, with whom 
the proposition for the Tithe Composition 
bill had originated. He had then thought 
it would be a good measure, and never. 
meant to encourage a mischievous violation 
of the right of property. Ifthe landowner 
was not to be free to consent to the com- 
position, and if land, now tithe free, was 
to be forcibly compelled to pay tithes, 
there was an end:to all justice. Sucha 
proceeding would be tantamount to a 
dissolution of the Union. 

Earl Grosvenor expressed his conviction, 
that the bill could produce ‘no other effect 
than that of agitating the country, and 
alluded to the compulsory clause as being 
peculiarly oppressive and objectionable. 
It was impossible, he maintained, that the 
tithe proctor could act ina fair and un- 
prejudiced manner. The very constitution 
of the bishops’ court, forbad it. They bad 
all an interest on the side of the Church ; 
and though he would not now detain their 
lordships with a description of the manner 
in which offices were filled in that court, 
he would remind them, that the judge 
himself was a clergyman appointed by the 
bishop, and that all the inferior officers 
were links of the same chain of depend- 
ence. 

Lord Clifden concurred fully in opinion 
with the noble earl, as to the constitution 
of those courts, and the partial character 
of the tithe proctors. It was a notorious 
fact, that they always concealed what the 
value of the tithe was, until the crop was 
taken off the ground; and then, if the 
wretched peasant resisted their estimate, 
he was summoned before the bishops’ 
court, where the churchman and tithe 
owner was himself both judge and jury. 
It was a gross imposture to talk of such a 
proceeding as a measure of justice. The 
situation of Ireland was particularly griev- 
ous in this respect, ground down as she 
was by the demands of the clergy. There 
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were two church establishments lying 
heavy on the people of Ireland; and the 
whole ofthis tithe system, with all its 
injustice, pipe up for the support of 
the Protestant church, though not more 
than half million out of a population of 
seven millions: three ‘andre thousand in 
that country were Protestants. He would 
ask the reverend bench of bishops, 
whether they could defend this—whether 
they could match it, by any example 
drawn from the history of the world? 
Ireland was in a situation similar to that 
of Scotland before the Revolution. In that 
country there had been assassinations too. 
Archbishop Sharp was assassinated ; and 
the people fought up to their knees in 
blood, in resistance to the church which 
was imposed upon them. But king Wil- 
liam settled the question in Scotland, and 
that country had since continued in a state 
of tranquillity and peace. The great mis- 
fortune of Ireland was, that she had two 
churches to maintain. This was a subject 
to which he had often alluded, and which 
he thought it his duty ot he 
repeated it, to ring in their lordships 
ears. : 

. Ordered to lie on the table. 
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Sourn American States]. Sir J. 
Mackintosh, in rising to dispose of a notice 
of a motion which he had. caused to be 
placed on the order-book respecting the 
States of South America, hoped that the 
House would allow him to premise a very, 
few sentences. Since he had given notice 
of his motion, he had heard two important 
declarations made by the ministers of the 
Crown. It would be unparliamentary to 
mention the occasion upon which those 
declarations were made, the places in 
which they were made, or the parties from 
whom they proceeded; and he must 
therefore be excused for not being more 
explicit on those points. According, how- 
ever, to the best of his recollection and 
understanding, the second of those decla- 
rations did age hp d state (he did not 
affect to give the precise words) that any 
considerable armament from: the ports of 
Spain, ‘during the occupation of that 
country by the French army, against the 
South American States would be regatded 
as not being a Spanish expedition, and 
consequently. as coming within the prin- 
ciple laid down in the closing despatch of 
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to sir Charles Stuart last year. He had po 
difficulty in stating, that after having well 
considered that declaration, it had made a 
great impression on his mind; it had sup- 
plied what he had considered an omission ; 
and had explained what had appeared to 
him to be ambiguous in the papers which 
had been laid before the House. That 
declaration had so much narrowed the 
ground on which any immediate and prac- 
tical measure could rest, as to render it, 
in his opinion, very unadvisable at the 
present moment, to persevere in a motion, 
which might be understood in Europe, and 
in America, to imply that the intentions 
of the British government were mistrusted. 
Another circumstance had also influenced 
him, with regard to the determination to 
which he had come. He had heard, from 
a quarter which he considered as. trust- 
worthy, but which, being of a private 
nature, did not carry with it the weight ot 
the official character which was attached 
to the declarations to which he had just 
alluded, that a great power of the conti- 
nent had declined to be a party to the 
threatened congress on the subject of the 
He could not 
say that he had been influenced by the 
ambiguous language which the ministers 
of France had thought fit to put into the 
mouth of their monarch in his late speech ; 
nor, indeed, if the language of that docu- 
ment had been much more explicit, would 
he have placed the least reliance upon it, 
when he recollected the striking contrast 
which existed between the public profes- 
sions and the secret policy of the French 
government in the year 1822 and 1823. 
On account of the circumstances he had 
mentioned, all of which had occurred since 
he had given his notice of motion, he now 
begged leave to withdraw it. He might 
have postponed it to a future day ; but he 
considered it the fairer and more ‘manly 
course to withdraw it altogether ; still, how- 
ever, holding ministers. responsible for 
every. moment of unnecessary delay in 
acknowledging the independence of the 
South American States, and reserving 
to himself the right of bringing the ques- 
tion forward, if he should see cause here- 
after. 

Mr. Canning hoped he might be allow- 
ed to say a few words upon the present 
occasion, though such a proceeding might 
not'be strictly: regular. His hon, and 
learned friend was, of course, at liberty 
to om or to postpone, or to withdraw 
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his motion, as should appear to himself | cents at 95, that had been issued at 50 
most convenient. If his hon. and learned | and 60, and that the whole surplus reve- 


friend had pressed his motion, he would | 


have extorted from him (Mr. C.) some 
remarks ; and in withdrawing it his hon. 
and learned friend had. afforded-him some 
temptation for entering into discussion. 
But, he thought he should best consult 
his duty by abstaining from making any 
remarks on what his hon. and learned friend 
had stated. He only wished the House 
to bear this in mind, that he neither af- 
firmed nor denied the declarations which 
his hon. friend had stated to have been 
made elsewhere. 


AssEsseD TAxES—REPEAL OF THE. } 
Lord Clifton having presented a petition 
from Canterbury for the repeal of the 
Assessed Taxes, 

Mr. Materly said, that the notice on 
the subject of these taxes, so generally 
exclaimed against throughout thecountry, 
which he had given for the 29th of April, 
had been received by the gentlemen on 
the Treasury bench with a laugh; but he 
nevertheless begged to be permitted to 
say afew words on it. The chancellor 
of the Exchequer had_ shewn his. opinion 
of the equality of taxation. No sooner 
had the tax on windows been ‘taken off, 
than the right hon. gentleman had direct- 
ed the board. of taxes to sead their sur- 
veyors to report on the feal value of 
houses, which would be equivalent to an 
increase in the amount of. 25 per cent on 
the House tax. The right hon, gentleman 
seemed to have.been particularly unhappy 
in his financial propositions for the present 
= He seemed to have cast about, how 

est to throw away the public money. As 
for the 900,000/. expended in churches, pa- 
laces, and so forth, the right hon. gentle- 
man had said, that these sources of ex- 
penditure would not occur again. 
should he not, before he entered upon 
that expenditure, and before he gave 
away 2,700,000/. in a most improvident 
bargain with the Bank, have turned, his 
attention to the prayer of such petitioners 
asthe present? Before gentlemen turned 
a deaf ear to these petitions, or laughed 
at.the proposition for granting the prayer 
of them, they should consider what the 
people had suffered in consequence of 
those taxes. He hopedhe should be able 


to shew, that public credit might be well 
supported without them; and he had no 
doubt it would, ere long, be acknowledged 
to be absurd to go on ~ 


ying up three per 





But, | 





nue ought to be applied to the reduction 
of taxation. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he felt himself compelled to say a few 
words, though certainly not with a view 
of entering into discussion of any of the 
various topics which the hon. member had 
somewhat unseasonably introduced. Of 
the charge of unmannerly treatment, which 
the hon. gentleman thought proper to 
bring against him, he was totally uncon- 
scious. .If there had been any smile on 
his side of the House, he was unconscious. 
of having participated in it. The smile, 
if there had been one, was probably ex- 
cited by the circumstance of the hon. 
member having selected for his motion a 
day on which there would be no House; 
namely, his majesty’s birth-day. If the 
hon. member meant to charge him with 
having, on this or on any other occasion, 
shewn any thing like. indifference or dis- 
respect in the discussion of any subject 
connected with the wants or the wishes 
of the people, it. was a charge. to which 
he could not plead guilty. On the con- 
trary, he believed that on every occasion, 
as well as on that on which the hon, mem- 
ber for Westminster had brought forward 
his motion, the tone which he aad adopt. 
ed was directly the ‘reverse of that which 
the hon. member imputed tohim. There 
was not the slightest foundation, in fact, 
for the charge. As to the notice which 
the hon. member had taken of the circu- 
lar letters sent to surveyors from the Tax- 
office in consequence of instructions trans- 
mitted from the Treasury, he had dis- 
tinctly stated, that the object of the in- 
structions for re-surveying houses was, to 
afford an opportunity, if the amount of 
revenue should be raised by a just and 
equal assessment, to propose a propor- 
tional reduction of the tax. His object 
was, not to screw more money out of the 
pockets of the people, but, if possible, to 
save the money of .those who were com- 
pelled to pay more than they ought to 
contribute to the revenue, in consequence 
of an unequal assessment. Inthisrespect, 
therefore, as well as in that to which he 
had just adverted, the hon. member had 
brought a charge against him for which 
there was not the slightest foundation. 

Mr. Maberly said, that he did not mean 
to charge the right hon. gentleman with 
any disrespectful levity. If, however, the 
right hon. gentleman meant to say that 
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the conduct of his colleagues was as de- 
corous as his own, he could not assent to 
such an observation, for he would again 
assert, that the right hon. gentleman's 
colleagues on the Treasury bench did 
laugh on the occasion referred to. 

Mr. Hume strongly urged the necessity 
of a repeal of the assessed taxes, as well 
as a reduction of the duties on silk and 
wool. 

Sir T. Lethbridge hoped the chancellor 
of the Exchequer would take into his 
serious consideration the propriety of re- 
lieving the country from that most bur- 
thensome assessment, the window tax. If 
the right hon. gentleman was determined 
not to relieve the country by repealing 
the window tax this session, he begged 
leave to suggest to him a mode of reliev- 
ing the country without taking off the tax. 
What he would suggest to the right hon. 
gentleman was, that he would allow all 
windows which had been stopped up, in 
consequence of this tax, to be opened. 
This would create a large demand for 
glass; and would thus give employment 
to a number of useful and idustrious indi- 
viduals who were now out of employ, 
without any way interfering with the finan- 
cial arrangements of the chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

Mr. N. Calvert thought those taxes 
most objectionable which affected the 
price of labour, such as the taxes on malt, 
coals, and candles, If these taxes added 
2s. a week to the expenses of the poor 
man, they made the price of labour dearer 
in that proportion. 

Sir Joseph Yorke said, that if his hon. 
friend would pledge his word of honour, 
that he thought a reduction of duty upon 
the articles he had named would reduce 
their price to the poorer classes one half- 
penny, he would go hand in hand with 
him in proposing their repeal. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Turnpike Roaps Brix.] Mr. Cripps 
rose, in pursuance of the notice he had 
given, to move for leave to bring in a bill 
to amend and consolidate the Turnpike 
Acts. The House would recollect, that 
a highway and turnpike act of enormous 
length, the latter containing 150 clauses, 
were enacted in the year 1822. So com- 
plicated were the clauses, that it was es- 
sentially necessary they should be ex- 
plained, to enable magistrates properly to 
comprehendthe meaning of the law. There 
was at present the greatest difficulty upon 
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the executive part of the subject, and he 
was particularly anxious to have the clause 
altered, which, for one offence, affixed a 
maximum penalty of 5/., but no minimum 
sum. This, he thought, ought not to be 
leftto the discretion of magistrates. There 
was an appeal to the sessions, if the pe- 
nalty exceeded 40s.: but, to evade that 
appeal, there prevailed a practice of fining 
only 39s. One evil of these acts was, 
their inordinate length; and the consoli- 
dation which he proposed would, by ehort- 
ening, obviate that serious inconvenience. 
If the hon. member below him (Mr. F. 
Lewis) meant to pursue the subject, he 
would not himself press the matter any 
further. If not, he would move, ‘ That 
leave be given to bring ina bill to con- 
solidate and amend the several acts relat- 
ing to the Turnpike Roads; passed in 
the 3rd and 4th years of Geo. 4th.” 

Mr. F. Lewis said, he had no wish to 
take the subject out of the hands of the 
hon. member, but he should be extreme- 
ly happy to give him any - information 
which he might be able to communicate. 
The acts which he (Mr. F, L.) had un- 
dertaken to carry through the House, at 
the express desire of the committee which 
sat on this subject, contained no less than 
one hundred and fifty clauses. If they 
were imperfect, it was not from any want 
of attention which had been given to the 
subject; they had occupied his (Mr, F. 
Lewis’s) time and attention during three 
sessions. He thought the hon. member 
would fail in his object, if he attempted 
to combine the Highway acts with the 
Turnpike road acts. He agreed with the 
hon. member that it was desirable to con- 
solidate acts for the purpose of shorten~ 
ing them; but the highway acts were 
themselves extremely long and complica 
ted, and the hon. member would find the 
difficulty of legislating on this subject 
greatly increased; by attempting to com- 
bine them with the turnpike road acts: 
Under all the circumstances, he advised 
the hon. member to withraw his motion. 

Sir M. W. Ridley said, that considera- 
ble improvements had been already made 
in the turnpike laws. One very material 
alteration was that of consolidating all 
the laws on the subject into two acts ; and 
it would have been a still further improve- 
ment if they had been all. comprised in 
the act of last session. A considerable 
portion of practical information had been 
already obtained, in consequence of the 
inquiries which had been set on foot ; -and 
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he would therefore recommend his hon.| the community at large. He said of 


friend to adopt theadvice which had been 
given him, and to withdraw his motion 
for the present session. Great improve- 
ments were still necessary, but none so 
decidedly as to require immediate altera- 
tion. 

Mr. Secretary Peel entirely approved 
of the advice given by his hon. friend be- 
hind him. He should not now enter into 
any details, but he would recommend his 
hon.-friend to withdraw his motion for 
the present, on the ground that we should 
only have, in another year, to be re-enact- 
ing a new measure, and that it would be 
much preferable to wait until we were in 
possession of additional information on 
the subject. 

Mr. Cripps said, that as a magistrate 
and a commissioner, before whom repeat- 
ed complaints had been made of the in- 
conveniences arising from the present 
laws, he had felt it his duty to come for- 
ward, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether the hon. member meant to renew 
the measure he had some time back intro- 
duced to the House. However, as it 
seemed to be the general opinion that it 
would be preferable to postpone the sub- 
ject to some future period, he had no ob- 
jection to withdraw his motion. 

The motion was accordingly with- 
drawn. 


EpucaTion 1n IRELAND.] Sir John 
Newport rose for the purpose of calling 
the attention of the House to a subject of 
considerable importance, namely, the 
state of Education in Ireland: and he 
could assure them, that if he thought it 
would require any display of eloquence 
to enforce its necessity, he should most 
willingly have resigned it to some indivi- 
dual more competent than himself. But 
he believed that whatever difference of 
opinion might exist as to the mode of ac- 
complishing the object, there could be 
but one feeling as to the great and im- 
portant advantages that must arise from 
the diffusion of education in Ireland. 
He should therefore proceed, in the first 
instance, to state in detail the progress 
which had been already made; and he 
should next state the course which it ap- 
peared to him advisable to adopt, with a 
view to render more efficient the funds 
which parliament had already granted, 
and the money which had been devoted 
by private bequests, to accomplish an 
object of such paramount importancé to 


‘“‘ paramount importance,” because he 
was sure all men must admit, that the 
education of the great body of the peo-. 
ple must be conducive to the general 
welfare.. 

In stating to the House what it was 
his intention to propose for their adop- 
tion, it would be seen that he had to deal 
with a question of the most delicate na~ 
ture, which was beset with difficulties, in 
consequence of the conflicting opinions 
of people who were divided by religious 
tenets, and he should therefore most stu- 
diously abstain from any observation that 
could possibly lead to any acrimonious 
feeling, He could assure the House, that 
he felt he was discharging a duty of the 
most serious importance, and he con- 
ceived, that none could be more essential, 
either to the interests of the public gene- 
rally, or the more sacred cause which he 
had in view, than a strict avoidance of 
every topic that could exasperate the 
feelings or impute blame to any body of 





men.” In any effort of his to promote 
his object, he should censure no man, 
because he was persuaded, that whatever 
impropriety might have arisen in. the 
course which had been followed, was not 
occasioned by any unworthy feeling ; and 
sensible as he was how liable he was 
himself to errors he should avoid imputing 
blame to others. 

He should take the liberty of stating 
what parliament had already done on this 
subject; for, although he was sensible 
that such a course must be uninteresting 
to those who had looked into the subject, 
still he thought it would be necessary, as 
he was addressing many gentlemen whose 
different pursuits and various occupations 
had not allowed them to bestow much 
consideration upon it. He _ therefore 
trusted the House would excuse him 
whilst he trespassed upon their attention 
for a few moments. So long back as the 

ear 1787, five years after that memora- 
ble period when the Irish parliament had 
asserted their independence, the public 
attention was drawn to this object. This 
circumstance he mentioned with a view 
to shew, that, at the moment the parlia- 
ment had fully established their indepen- 
dence, they turned their thoughts to a 
subject which appeared to them so im- 

ortant. In the month of January, 1787, 
hie grace the duke of Rutland, the then 

lord lieutenant of Ireland, in his speech 





to the Irish parliament, in calling their 
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attention to the subject, made use of these 

words :—‘* And I hope that some liberal 

and extensive plan for the general im- 
provement of education will be matured 

for an early execution.” Accordingly, on 
the 16th of April afterwards, the subject 

was taken into consideration, and an act 
was passed, appointing a commission to 
take into consideration ‘the general 
condition of all the schools in Ireland, 
the funds thereof, together with all the 
abuses that had taken place in the govern- 
ment and management thereof.” How- 
ever, down to the year 1796, no further 
steps were taken, and thus the measure 
of inquiry proved abortive ; and he really 
was surprised how a subject which had 
been taken up so warmly could have been 
so easily abandoned. He believed the 
truth was, that such was the state of par- 
ties, and with so many difficulties was the 
question beset, it was not considered ad- 
visable to proceed further; but, if the 
commissioners had gone on with the exa- 
mination, he believed, it would have been 
found that great abuses had taken place. 

However, nothing was done, and matters 

continued in this state until the year 

1806. 

He trusted, in what he was now going 
to state, it would not be supposed that he 
meant to assume to himself any merit for 
the course he had pursued : for, had any 
other person been placed in the situation 
which he then filled, the subject might 
have been taken up in the same manner. 
However, previous to his coming .into 
office, in 1806, a copy of the minutes of 
evidence taken before the commissioners 
appointed under the act of parliament had 
fallen into his hands, which contained an 
account of great abuses in the manage- 
ment of the schools which were supported 
by .royal donations, as well as those 
which were maintained by private funds, 

and he had felt it his duty to lay the state- 
ment before the lord lieutenant. His ex- 
cellency considered the subject of para- 
mount importance, and, accordingly, a 
bill was passed for the appointment of a 
commission ; six to be nominated by the 
lord lieutenant, and five by the commis- 
sioners of charitable donations, who con- 
sisted of the archbishops and bishops of 
Ireland and other Ecclesiastics; and it 
was considered, that a mixture of lay 
and ecclesiastical commissioners would be 
the most prudent course to adopt ; at the 
head of ne stood first 
in order, as he always stood. foremost 


| 
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on all occasions, in which the interests and 
happiness of Ireland were concerned, he 
meant his late lamented and never to. be 
forgotten friend, Henry Grattan [Loud 
cheers]. It was only necessary to mention 
his name to convey to the House an idea of 
thecharacter of those who were selected for 
the inquiry. Several reports were drawn 
up from time to time, but they were all de- 
livered in between the years 1809 and 1812, 
and considerable labour was bestowed in 
drawing them up, as well as receiving ev:- 
dence ; for they containedtwelve appen- 
dixes, They developed considerable 
abuses, and recommended various reme- 
dies, 

But, it was to the fourteenth report 
that he principally wished to direct the 
attention of the House, because it con- 
tained the real principles upon which, as 
it appeared to him, the education of the 

eople of Ireland should be founded. 

e right hon. baronet then read_ several 
extracts from the fourteenth report, stat- 
ing, that the commissioners had applied 
their efforts to frame a system of educa- 
tion for all classes of the people, keeping 
clear of the religious tenets of any; and 
that the true system was, to treat them all. 
as one undivided body. It certainly was 
most desirable, and the reasons would at 
once strike the House, that such a course 
should be adopted. They should keep 
clear of the religious tenets of all classes, 
and avoid not only the reality, but even. 
the appearance of proselytism. It was of 
the first importance that education shouJd 
be free from all interference on religious 
subjects ; and when the minds of men 
had been formed by education, they 
would best be able to judge of the merits 
of any particular creed [hear hear ]. 
Now, it was quite manifest that educa- 
tion should be had on the most moderate 
terms. Any person who had turned his 
attention to this subject, must have found 
how indisposed the people of Ireland 
were to receive gratuitous instruction. 
The poorest labourer in that country, 
would rather pay for the education of his 
child out of his own hard earnings, than 
accept the benefit of gratuitous instruc- 
tion. If then, that was the honourable 
feeling of the people ofthat country, surely, 
it was incumbent on the legislature :to 
secure to them the opportunity of receiv-- 
ing the education which they. required, 
on the most reasonable terms, and it was 

reat‘an anxiety pre- 
Fihe people to receive 


quite obvious how 
vailed on the part o 
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it [hear, hear]. The right hon. baronet | 
next referred to the opinion of Mr. 
Grattan * as to the system which should 
be acted: upon with respect to religious 
instruction. It was the opinion of Mr. 
Grattan, that in all the schools the chris- 
tian religion should be taught, but no par- 
ticular form of it. Children. should be 
instructed in the four great moral duties 
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whom he had had the honour of sending 
the report, and on returning it, his noble 
friend had stated, that “* the Report does 
the highest honour to the body from 


| which it emanates ; and it is a proud con- 


sideration for this. country, that a body 
of men so situated, not attending te their 
owa local interests, but the general 
welfare of the community, should. incul- 


—their duty to God, their duty to their cate principles which would do honour to 


neighbour, their duty to their country, 
their duty to the government. These he 
considered sound and excellent principles 
keeping clear of all proselytism, and stu- 
diously avoiding all interference. 

It would be found upon inquiry that in | 
the schools which had royal endowments, | 
there were very few free scholars on the | 
foundation. There were six in one, | 
thirteen in another, and nine in a third. | 
The funds which they possessed were | 
very considerable indeed, and he was | 
sorry to say, that the rate of tuition was | 
considerable also ; and he was sure the 
House would agree with him, that in 
schools, which ‘had funds amounting to 
700/. and to 1000/. a year, twelve guineas 
a year was too much to be paid by the 
day scholars. If there had been no sepa- 
rate establishment at all, that sum would 
be as much as they could expect from 
day scholars ; and the consequence of 
these high terms was, that a vast portion 
of the people were excluded from the 
benefit of education. He owned he was 
disposed to think, and in that opinion he 
was supported by some of the ablest 
writers on education, that, so far from 
supposing that masters of schools should 
have large incomes independent of their 
scholars, it checked the improvement 
which it was meant to extend. In like 
manner, in the Diocesan schools, there 


were very unequalincomes. The school | 


of Derry had 900/. a year; and upon 
this subject he could not avoid bearing 


his testimony to the praiseworthy conduct | 
of the London companies, and parti- | 
cularly the drapers’ and fishmongers’ come | 
panies, who deserved the highest honour | 


for the manner in which they managed 
their estates in the north of Ireland. A 
report had been drawn up by the drapers’ | 
company, which would do honour to the | 
pen of any statesman that ever lived ; 
and in this assertion he was borne out by 
his noble friend, the chancellor of the 
University of Oxford (lord Grenville), to 





* Appendix B, to 14th report. 





| the head of any statesman” [hear hear]. 


A new system of school had lately been 
introduced into Ireland, he meant the 
“* farming school,” which was established 
in the county of Wexford, which he 
thought would be productive of great ad- 
vantages, if it shouldobtain a more ge- 
neral extensien. A report of its pro- 
ceedings had been made to the “ farming 
society,” a copy of which, at his suggest~- 
ion, had been ordered by the House to 
be laid upon the table. In a country, the 
greater portion of which was. agricultural, 
such an institution could not fail tu pro- 
duce much good. He was afraid that, 
from various causes, considerable uneasi- 
ness was felt at the jealousy and distrust 
which was manifested at. the extension of 
education in Ireland. Now, he would 
take the liberty to state, that it would be 
not only advisable, but just, to make some 
allowance for this jealousy and distrust. 
It should not be forgotten, that they pro- 
posed to educate a people, the majority 
of whom were ofa different religious creed 
| from themselves; and it was by no means 
| unnatural, that they should regard with 
| jealousy the views and proceedings of 
| those who undertook to provide them in~ 

struction. And he must say, that those 
| who considered the matter fairly and can- 
_didly, would do well to make some allow- 
_ances ; and the great object of the legis 

lature should be, if they could not wholly 
| remove, at least to abate this jealousy as 
much as possible. 

He trusted, that in any thing he had 
said, no observation had fallen from him 
that was calculated to. increase the acri- 
mony which he feared existed ; if so, he 
could assure the House, that nothing on 
earth was further from his purpose. His 
great object was to control and allay, not 
to augment the feeling which at present 
existed. In addition to the statements 
which he had made, he must inform 
the House, that many schools had been 
founded by the private donations of 
Roman Catholics. In the. city which 
he had the honour to represent, there 
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was an individaal who was entitled to the 
highest praise, for his exertions on this 
subject. He had been originally a butcher, 
and afterwards became a drover, and 
having realised a considerable property, 
devoted, not a part, but the whole of his 
income to promote the cause of educa- 
tion—[cheers]. The right hon. baronet 
then went into some details respecting the 
Roman Catholic schools in the dioceses of 
Cloyne and Tuam, and proceeded to state 


that he had entered into these particulars. 


for the. purpose of shewing what had been 
done. - That much remained still to be 
done, all were agreed; and that in any 
further steps that might be adopted, all 
collision of religious feelings should be 
studiously avoided, was a desideratum 
which he trusted the legislature would 
attain. With that view he meant to con- 
clude the observations he had to make, 
with. proposing an Address to the Crown 
for the appointment of a commission to 
proceed to Ireland, to inquire into all the 
circumstances connected with the system 
of Education in that country. There 
were two modes that might have been 
adopted: the one was the appointment of 
acommittee of that. House; the other a 
commission to examine the subject on the 
spot, and report their opinion, as to the 
best means of carrying into effect the in- 
tentions of the legislature. That there 
were advantages and disadvantages atten- 
dant upon. either course, no man would 
deny ; but you cannot purchase any great 
advantage without also taking the disad- 
vantages with which it was accompanied. 
A committee of that House would cer- 
tainly excite more attention than a com- 
mission. Commissioners on the spot would 
have the. opportunity of investigating 
into all the details much more fully than 
any committee of the House. Ona ques- 
tion so deeply involving the dearest in- 
terests of the community, it appeared to 
him impossible that any government in- 
trusted with the protection of those inte- 
-rests should feel indisposed to give its 
support and sanction to such an inquiry. 
When he recollected what had been 
effected by the two commissions appointed 
to inquire into the nature and extent of 
the abuses in the courts of justice, and in 
the collection of the revenues in Ireland, 
he felt the fullest conviction that a com- 
mission similarly constituted would be pro- 
ductive of the most essential benefits to 
the public. The abuses developed by the 
commission on the Irish revenue proved 
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what could be effected by energy and 

perseverance. The. commissioners had 

probed the existing abuses to the very 

bottom, and their reports were the best 

proofs of their unremitting industry in the 

performance of their duty, as those evils 

were deeply rooted in the system. In 

drawing up these reports, and carrying 

the whole proceeding to its completion, 

they had fulfilled the object of their ap- 

pointment, in a-‘manner that reflected the. 
highest credit on themselves, and impart- 

ed a permanent service to the country.— 
It only remained for him to return to. the 

House, his sincere thanks for the kind 

attention it had. given to his statement, . 
which, under the deepest sense of its im- 

portance, hehad feltit his duty to submitito 

its consideration. The right hon. baronet, . 
amidst loud cheers, concluded with mov- 

ing, 

xt That an humble address be presented 
to his Majesty that he will be graciously 
pleased to issue a commission under the 
great seal, for inquiring into the nature: 
and extent of the instruction afforded by 
the several institutions in Ireland estab= 
lished for the purpose of Education, and 
maintained, either in whole or in part, from 
the public funds ; for inquiring. into the 
state of the diocesan and district schools, : 
and the nature of the instruction there 
given ;. for ascertaining whether any and 
what regulations may be fit to be estab- 
lished with respect to the parochial 
schools ; and for reporting as to the mea- 
sures which can be adopted for extending 
generally to all classes of the people the 
benefits of Education ;.and that his Majesty - 
will be pleased to direct the proceedings 
of such commission to be laid before: 
parliament.” ) 

Mr. Goulburn observed, that there was 
so much of candour and temperance in» 
the speech of the right hon. baronet ; he 
had introduced his most important motion 
in such a judicious and conciliatory man- 
ner, that he only wished that, in returning 
his thanks to the right hon. baronet, those 
thanks proceeded from an individual pos- 
sessing a more prominent station, and 
higher influence. Most sincerely he 
concurred with the right hon. baronet 
as to the importance of the subject ; 
as to the great value of building up 
a. system of amelioration and improve- 
ment in Ireland, on the solid foundation 
of a general system of public education, 
and by such an exertion placing the hum- 


bler classes of the Irish community on 8 
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level with the people of Great Britain. 
He entirely agreed with the right hon. 
baronet, that education in that country 
should be extended as widely as possible, 
conducted on Christian principles, and | 
avoiding all attempts at proselytism. 
With respect to any attempt of that kind, 
he felt justified in saying, that, under the 
existing system of national education in 
Ireland, it was generally avoided. He 





did not mean to say, that in such a variety 
of schools, through so great an extent of | 
country, there might not have occurred | 
instances, where the over-zeal of some, or | 
the mischievous interference of others, 
had made such endeavours. But, as a ge- 
neral principle, hefelt warranted in saying, | 
that all efforts at proselytism were depre- 
cated. The right a baronet had, there- 
fore, acted most wisely.in forbearing, on 
the present occasion, to go into a state- | 
ment of those exceptions. Having made | 
these general observations, and impressed 
with the convictions, that without refer- 
ence to political attachments, all sides of | 
the House were most solicitous to carry 
the great object into effect, he felt that | 
to enter into any details after the judicious | 
‘speech, of the right hen. baronet, might | 
only lead to an interruption to that general | 
concurrence, with which the House ap- 
ared ‘disposed to receive the proposition. 
e should; however, bear testimony to the 
fact, that there existed at that moment, as 
there ever did exist in Ireland, the great- 
est anxiety on the part of the people, to 
avail themselves of that invaluable bless- 
ing. He knew with what liberality par- 
liament was disposed to afford the means 
of realizing the gratification; and that 
there existed in Ireland a number of indi- 
viduals, of the highest consideration and 
influence, who most unremittingly labour- 
ed to give effect to the wishes of the peo- 
fie and the liberality of the legislature. 
ducation had already made a consider- 
able progress; and though he knew the 
solicitude of the people on that head was 
not of a recent date, yet if he now augur- 
ed more favourably as to its increasing 
progress, it was because the subject had 
of late years been brought more to the 
notice of the higher orders of society in 
that country. So impressed were they 
with its paramount necessity, that he an- 
ticipated that the completion would not 
be long delayed, of a comprehensive plan, 
which should have forits object the diffusion 
of knowledge among their less-enlightened 
fellow-countrymen. ; 
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Mr. John Smith said, that particular 
circumstances had brought to his know- 
ledge facts, which it was his intention to 
have alluded to on the present discussion ; 
but, after the concession of the hon. se- 
cretary for Ireland—a concession which 
he considered a proof of the liberality of 
his majesty’s government—he should not 
intrude any statement upon the unanimity 
of the House. However, he must be per- 
mitted to express his surprise, that having 
heard some years ago, one of the most 
able and eloquent speeches from the right 
hon. secretary opposite (Mr: Peet}, on 
the necessity df a compreliensive system 
of education in Ireland, that nothing had 
followed such an enlightened recommend- 
ation on the part of his majesty’s govern- 
ment. Atleast he might be allowed to 
say, that the fruits of such a plan were not 
visible, in the increasing tranquillity and 
good order of the lower classes in that 
country. For his part—and he said so 
after the fullest conviction—he could not 
understand how any government could 
overlook that great duty it owed the 
public, by not attending to the instruction 
of the poor. He would endeavour to es- 
tablish the cogency of that duty, by a 
very familiar illustration. We felt it 
necessary, whether for the purposes of 
interest or pleasure, to prepare our horses 
or dogs for the services we expected from 
them, by a previous discipline aad training. 
Man alone was left in a state of total 
ignorance, @ prey to his own uoruly 

assions; and yet, strange to say, from 

im, thus abandoned, we exacted a com- 
plete obedience to the ordinances of 
society. Without previous instruction, 
he was expected to be subjected to 
our laws, or he was hanged or trans- 
ported. So long as he had a voice, he 
would contend, that a government which 
withheld instruction from the great class 
of the people, bad no right to make them 
amenable to its bloody and ferocious code. . 
He should have preferred a committee of 
that House to investigate the great subject 
connected with the funds applicable to the 
education of the Irish people, rather than 
a commission. In a committee, the 
House would obtain “ the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth.” A 
commission, he feared, would never get at 
the bottom of the subject. But, before a 
committee, he must be a most able witness 
who could conceal the truth, from: four- 
teen or fifteen able members adapting their 
questions to the objects of the investiga- 
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tion. How far, under existing circum- 
stances, it was practicable to extend edu- 
cation amongst the poor of Ireland he 
should not say, without further informa- 
tion. But he feared that inquiry would 
furnish such proofs of existing ignorance 
and wretchedness amongst the poor of that 
part of the kingdom, as, if clearly exhibit- 
ed to that House, would, he was persuad- 
ed, render it the earnest wish and immedi- 
ate employment of every member, no 
matter on which side of the House he sat, 
to provide an effectual remedy. We were 
actively and creditably engaged in ex- 
tending our benevolence far and wide. 
The;black population of the West-India 
colonies had attracted the attention of the 
country, and of the legislature. It was 
therefore the more inexplicable, that we 
had so long overlooked the condition of a 
people with whom we were so closely and 
intimately connected as the inhabitants of 
Ireland. In the present state of the world, 
it was impossible that we could get on 
without some real and comprehensive re- 
medy for the evils that so long afflicted 
that country. The first great feature in 
that system of amelioration should be 
a general system of education. After 
the benefits of such a course began 
‘to deveiope themselves, other mea- 
sures must follow, which should impart 
to the people a full participation in all 
the rights and privileges of the con- 
stitution.. He should not at the present 
moment, speak of the constitution of the 
proposed commission, but the House must 
feel that every thing depended on the 
manner in which it was constituted. He 
sincerely hoped that it would be composed 
of individuals, selected, not because they 
possessed the confidence of his majesty’s 
ministers only, but because they pos- 
sessed the confidence of the whole 
House. ‘They should be persons, who 
were disposed to sift the subject tho- 
roughly; who would ascertain how the 
funds, destined for education, were appli- 
ed; and who were competent to report 
to the House their views of a full and 
comprehensive system of education. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that though 
there was no member in that House more 
impressed with the importance of the 
question, as it related to the necessity of 
educating the people of Ireland, yet, after 
the speeches of the right. hon, baronet, 
and of his honourable friend the secretary 
for Ireland, he should not have offered a 
single observation, had it not been for 

VOL. X, 
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what had fallen from the hon. member 
opposite. That hon. gentleman had allu- 
ded to a speech, made by him several 
years ago, recommending to that House 
the pressing necessity of education in 
Ireland. He could assure that hon. gen- 
tleman, that thesentiments he then uttered 
he felt most sincerely, and the same sen- 
timents he now entertained. The hon. 
member, however, had observed, that he 
recognized no measures in consequence 
ofthat speech; at least that the fruits of 
such a system were not to be traced, in 
the tranquillity and good order of the 
lower classes of the Irish population. 
Now, even if it were true that no improve- 
ment had taken place since the year 1814, 
he still thought that such a result should 
not induce the advocates of education to 
despair. But, the fact was otherwise. 
Education had not been neglected, and 
its progress had been considerable. And, 
without assuming to himself any undue 
credit, he thought he might fairly add, 
that he had not neglected to act upon the 
opinions which he had supported in 1814. 
Inthe next year, he had introduced a bili, 
having for its object to appoint a commis- 
sion for the avowed purpose of correcting 
the abuses which existed in the endowed 
schools in Ireland. That commission 
made fourteen reports; the first thirteen 
referred to the abuses that were found to 
exist; the fourteenth gave a new plan of 
education, calculated, in the judgment of 
the commissioners, to meet the condition 
of the great body of the Irish population. 
That he had.no wish to disguise the ex- 
isting evils, but to provide a remedy for 
them, was evident from the very preamble 
of the act itself. He was free to confess, 
that with respect to any general plan, 
whatever his wishes were, they were quali- 
fied by the fear, that the solicitude to do 
too much might be productive of mischief. 
He was afraid that in the then existing 
state of public feeling in Ireland, to attempt 
by any broad legislative measure, to inter- 
fere with the education of the people 
would have been attended with considera- 
ble irritation; that alarm, anxiety, and 
jealousy, would have been the result. 
But, within one year after the speech al- 
luded to, the subject of education was 
taken up unostentatiously by himself, and 
his right hon. friend near him (Mr. V. 
Fitzgerald), then filling the office of chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for Ireland. An 
association of men of the highest distinc- 
tion, and of all religious persuasions, was 
4X 
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formed for that purpose. It was founded 
on the principles of a Christian education, 
disavowing all attempts at proselytism. 
It was the anxious wish to bring together 
both the Protestant and Catholic children 
in their earliest infancy, under the natural 
and laudable presumption, that the bond 


ofattachment, formed under suchattractive | 


circumstances, would consolidate the re- 
lations of mature life, and eventually lead 


to reciprocal conciliation and kindness. | 
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who was not a friend to education in the 
abstract. He knew that an opinion exis- 
ted in some minds that Ireland from cir« 
cumstances, was an exception to the gene- 
ral rule. Had such persons witnessed 
what he had had the gratification of seeing 
at the last anniversary of the St. Patrick’s 
charity, they would have been furnished 


| with abundant reasons for altering such 


| 


impressions. Any man whohad onthat day 
seen the children of that charity, selected 


The education as he said before, was foun- | from the most indigent of the Irish popu- 
ded on the bread principles of Christianity | lation in this metropolis, must have been 
leaving, however, to the pastors of the | persuaded, that in place of Ireland consti- 
respective religions to instruct the chil- | tuting an exception to the general princi- 
dren of their persuasion in the doctrinal | ple of the inestimable value of a diffusive 
parts of their religion. In three years | education, that people would become the 
after the formation of that society in Dub- | brighiest illustration, 98 they most needed 


jin, the number of schools was 320. 


In | it, of the value of such a system of im- 


1821, they amounted to 530; in 1822, to | provement. It had been well said, that 
‘no other system could possibly be benefi- 


727; and last year, there were flowing out 
ofthat association no Jess than 1100 schools 


in different parts of Ireland. Surely these | 


undisputed facts were a sufficient proof 
that the advantages to be derived from 
the education of the Irish poor had not 
been neglected [hear!]. He could not 
sit down without expressing his full con- 
currence in the address that had been 
moved for the appointment of a commis- 
sion. It was of importance that parlia- 
ment should be assured of the progress 
that education had already made. Let it 
seeto what extent it had been carried. 
Let every information be afforded, to as- 
certain whether the system could be amen- 
ded ; and it was desirable to have the re- 
ports of commissioners who were qualified 
to recommend the best means of extending 
it. As to the appointment of the indivi- 
duals qualified to act as commissioners 
in such an important investigation, he 
begged to assure the House, that those 
whose duty it would be to advise the 
Crown, were not unconscious of the severe 
responsibility, and that he trusted the 
commission would be constituted in a 
manner to insure its efficiency, and to ob- 
tain the general satisfaction of that House 
and of the country. 

Mr. Brownlow said, he was one of those 
who felt that there was no hope for the 
prosperity of Ireland, until the most libe- 
ral and comprehensive system of educating 
the great body of its population was acted 
‘upon, under the sanction and protection 
of his majesty’s government. He trusted 
that few men could be found without the 
doors of parliament—he hoped not a man 
had crossed the threshold of that House— 





cial than that by which the Catholic and 
the Protestant were brought together in 
the same school. To any system dif- 
ferent from that he was decidedly hostile. 
Nor could he consent, that the instruction 
of the people should be placed on any 
other basis than that of religion. He 
would never consent that the instruction 
of the people should be placed on the ba- 
sis of a specious morality. Whatever 
might have been said by some writers, 
such‘as Mr. Hume and others, who insis- 
ted upon morality, to the exclusion of re- 
ligion, he was convinced that no system 
of education would thrive, from which was 
excluded that knowledge which was the 
beginning of all true wisdom. The Catho- 
lic bishops in the petition which they had 
presented to the House, while they pro- 
tested against the use of the bible in the 
schools, without note or comment, declar- 
ed also, that they were averse to the se- 
paration of literary from religious instruc- 
tion. In the latter sentiment he entirely 
agreed with them. It must be the object 
of the proposed commission, to ascertain 
how far both questions might be satisfac- 
torily arranged. Ifit should appear that 
the use of the Scriptures, without note or 
comment, was insuperably objectionable 
to the Catholics he should certainly be 
disposed to wave their use as a class 
book or primer; although in no other 
way. But ifthis concession were made 
on the part of the Protestants, some con- 
cession ought naturally to be expected 
on the part of the Catholics. These were 
points to which the commission would 
have to attend. They would see what 
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neutral ground could be taken on which 
both parties might amicably meet, For 
Ais own part, he. desired no concession: 
he desired no proselytism. He had 
often said, that he believed a Roman Ca- 
tholic subject was just as good as a Pro- 
testant subject. He could not sit down 
withot uexpressing his acknowledgments 
to thehon. baronet by whom the pre- 
sent motion had been made. The right 
hon. baronet’s exertions that night were 
only a part of the long train of efforts by 
which he had endeavoured to serve his 
beloved country. Approving as he did 
of the right hon. baronet’s views on this 


Labourers Wages. 


subject, he trusted that the mode in which | 


those views would becarried into execution 
would prove highly beneficial to Ireland. 
The motion was then agreed to. 


Lasourers WaceEs.] Lord John 
Russell, after having presented a petition 
from Matthew Phillips, civil engineer and 
surveyor, for an inquiry into the condi- 
tion of the labouring poor, proceeded to 
‘make his promised motiomon this subject. 
The noble Jord said, that a committee had 
sat upon the subject some years ago, of 
which committee a right hon. gentleman 
opposite was chairman. In consequence 
of the report of that committee, a bill 
had been brought into parliament, and he 
-was free to confess, that in that bill a right 
course of legislation had been commenced. 
But, although a right course of legislation 
-was commenced, yet much remained to 
‘be done; and more especially with re- 
spect to that which, in his present view, 
sought to be the principal object of the 
select committee for which he was about 
to move; namely, the practice which pre- 
‘vailed in some parts of the country of 
paying the wages of the labourer out of 
the poor-rates. This was’ a practice in 
every way so indefensible, that it was ex- 
ceedingly desirable that some measure 
should be devised to stop such a vagrant 
system, One of the resolutions which 
he should have to propose in that com- 
mittee was, a recommendation to magis- 
.trates net to allow, for the future, any 
portion of the wages of labour to be paid 
out of the poor-rates by the overseers. 
. There were two modes of proceeding: 
_that of stopping the evil at. once, by le- 
gislative prohibition; the other mode was 
, that of carrying into effect the provisions 
of a bill brought in some time ago by the 
right hon. gentleman for making a dis- 
Ainction between the industrious and de- 
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serving poor, and those of an. opposite 
character. He would now move, “ That 
a select committee be appointed to inguire 
into the condition of the labouring clas:es, 
particularly with a view to the fractice of 
paying part of the wages of labour out of 
the poor-rates ; and to report their opi- 
nion thereon to the House.” 
Mr. Secretary Peel said, he had no 
wish whatever to discourage the noble 
lord, in the pursuit of the object which he 
had in view ; but he really thought that 
the noble lord had better limit his motion 
to the particular object which he desired 
at present to attain. The noblelord now 
proposed an inquiry into the condition of 
the labouring poor, generally. It would 
surely be much better to égraw a line, 
which should define the poiats to which 
the committee were to direct their atten- 
tion. For let the noble lord consider into 
what a number of classes the labouring 
poor divided themselves. First, there 
were the agricultural classes: then, there 
were those connected with mechanics ; 
then, there were the labouring classes, 
belonging to towns, not manulacturing ; 
then, there were the manufacturing classes 
of labourers. As the noble lord’s motion 
now stood, the committee must inquire 
into the condition of all these classes; 
although it was clear, from the noble 
lord’s own statement, that his object was, 
the appointment of a committee to in- 
quire into the practice which prevailed in 
some parts of the country, of paying the 
wages of labour out of the poor-rates ; 
and to consider what measures might be 
effectually adopted for the abolition of 
such a practice. Ifthe noble lord’s mo- 
tion were to be agreed to as it’ stood, the 
committee would be overwhelmed with 
the multiplicity of its business. Now, 
nothing could be more unwise than to de- 
volve on any committee of that House 
too extensive a labour. It was, of all 
others, the worst mode of obtaining any 
advantageous result. In any case in which 
the powers of a committee were found to 
be too limited, it was very easy to extend 
them. If the noble lord accepted. the 
words which he had suggested, or would 
substitute others of similar import, he as- 
sured the noble lord, that he would not 
throw any difficulty in his way; and that 
he would not hereafter object to any ex- 
tension of the powers of the committee, 
should such an extension be deemed ad- 
visable. 


Lord Johx Russell said, he had no ob 
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jection whatever to adopt the recommend- 
ation of the right hon. gentleman [hear, 
hear, hear !]. 

The motion, as modified by Mr. Peel, 
was then agreed to; anda select commit- 
tee was accordingly appointed, “ to in- 
quire into the practice which prevails in 
some parts of the country, of paying the 
Wages of Labour out of the poor-rates, and 
to consider whether any and what mea- 
sures can be carried into execution for 
the purpose of altering that practice; and 
to report their observations thereupon to 
the House.” 


Game Laws AMENDMENT BItt.] 
On the motion of Mr. S. Wortley, the 
House resumed the consideration of the 
report of the committee on this bill, and 
the bill was recommitted. On the second 
clause, a discussion of considerable length 
ensued. The clause is as follows :— 

‘© And be it further enacted, that all 
hares, rabbits, pheasants, {partridges, 
grouse, black game, heath and Wn 
bustards, woodcocks, snipes, quails, land- 
rails, wild ducks, teal and widgeons, and 
the young and eggs thereof, found in or 
upon any inclosed land, are and shall be 
deemed to be ‘the property of the person 
or persons, body or bodies politic, corpo- 
rate or collegiate, seized of, or entitled 
as owner or owners thereof in possession 
(and not in reversion) to, the land on 
which the same shall be found; and all 
hares, rabbits, pheasants, partridges, 
grouse, black game, heath and moor game, 
bustards, woodcocks, snipes, quails, land- 
rails, wild ducks, teal and widgeons, found 
in and upon any stinted pasture, unin- 
closed common, or waste land, are and 
shall be deemed to be the property of 
the lord or lady, lords or ladies of the 
manor, lordship or royalty within which 
such stinted pasture, uninclosed common 
or waste land shall be situated; and it 
shall be lawful for the person or persons, 
body or bodies politic, corporate or colle- 
giate,so entitled tothe property of the 
game within their own hands, and for the 
lord or lady, lords or ladies of the manor, 
Jordship or royalty so entitled to the pro- 
perty in the game on such stinted pasture, 
uninclosed common or waste lands respect- 
tively to demise and iet the game to be 
found therein.” 

Sir J. Shelley objected to the clause, 
that the proprietor of the soil could take 
or kill game upon it, but could not give 
the right of doing so tu another person. 
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Lord Milton asked whether, if this 
clause were agreed to, it would preclude 
the right of making any remarks on the 
new descriptions of game introduced in 
it? He observed, in the enumeration 
contained in the clause, that woodcocks, 
which were not game by the common law 
of the land, were made so by the present 
measure, and that rabbits, quails, and 
widgeons were also included. This was 
an enormous extension of the system of 
the game laws, of which the people of 
England already complained so justly as 
a grievance. The object of the bill was, 
as he conceived, to mitigate that grievance, 
and to diminish the mass of crime which 
every man complained of, from one end 
of the country tothe other. It was there- 
fore inconsistent with the object which 
they professed, to extend the operation of 
the game laws to a great variety of animals 
not heretofore included. He objected to 
the whole clause, and the bill altogether, 
though he was prepared with no plan of 
his own upon the subject. On the con- 
trary, what he wanted was, to get rid of 
legislation. They had already legislated 
too much on that, as well as on other sub- 
jects. By the present bill, they would 
have half a dozen lords of the manor, 
where they had but one before. By one 
of the clauses, every owner of fifty acres 
of land was to become entitled to all the 
game which should be found on that land. 
In other words, it would vest in twenty 
persons instead of one, that which was 
not, in its nature capable of being the 

roperty of any individual ; and thus would 
increase tenfold all the evils which were 
found to arise from the game laws. To 
the principle of legalizing the sale of game, 
he subscribed ; but he did not approve of 
the mode in which it was proposed to 
carry that principle into effect, by means 
of licences. Desirable as it was that the 
sale of game should be permitted, there 
was no way in which it could be accom- 
plished, except by taking away all 
penalties, and ceasing to legislate on the 
subject. 

Sir J. Sebright agreed with the noble 
lord, that the operation of the game laws 
‘was unpopular and injurious ; but he did 
not agree with him, as to the causes to 
which he referred those consequences. 
He disapproved of the laws, because they 
confined the enjoyment of game to certain 
privileged classes, and shut the people at 
Jarge out from it. A man who was not 





qualified by being the son of a squire, or 
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jn some other way, could not even shoot 
on his own land. What reason could be 
fairly given, why it was improper that a 
man should be permitted to shoot the 
game which he fed, and to let his friends 
shoot it too, if they wished? For his 
own part, being as he was, to a certain 
extent, a preserver of game, he knew 
there was no return he could make so 
agreeable to many persons on whom he 
was inclined to bestow a small civility, as 
to give them a day’s shooting. It was 
not by giving them game, for that they 
could, and would, and did buy, as the 
House well knew; but by letting them 
come and kill it for themselves ; and yet, 
however he might be inclined to do so, 
he was not permitted, unless such persons 
were qualified. If one of his tradesmen 
had behaved well, in waiting patiently for 
his bill, or in any other way, and he 
wished to express his sense of the man’s 
civility, by giving him a little sport, he 
could not do so, because the honest 
tradesman was not qualified; while a 
squire’s son, who might be a pauper in the 
workhouse, could shoot over all the manors 
inthe kingdom. This was the cause of 
the unpopularity of the game laws ; and it 
was because there was one and not ten 
lords of manors, that the jealousy, which 
was a very proper one, existed on the 
part of the people. Men who were not 
qualified durst not take their guns in their 
hands ; they were not only debarred from 
shooting game, even on their own lands, 
for their tables, but they were absolutely 
prohibited from shooting a hare in their 
own defence. He disliked all such 
privileges, and thought the right of shoot- 
ing game ought to be thrown open to the 
proprietors of land; and that they who 
produced the game should have a right 
to do with it whatever they pleased. 
Mr. Stuart Wortley entreated the House 
to confine its attention to the subject of 
the clause before them, and not to suffer 
questions upon the general principle of 
the bill to be discussed, until the clause 
should be disposed of. His noble friend’s 
objection had been, he thought, founded 
in a mistake, because he seemed to 
suppose, that there was a penalty attached 
to killing those animals which were now 
first to be called game. It was not so ; 
but the property of such animals was 
vested in the owners of the soil on which 
they were grown or should be found, and 
persons unlawfully killing them incurred 
no penalty, but were liable to the conse- 
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quences of the trespass. No unqualified 
man could go on the land of another and 
kill any of this game ; but, if he killed any 
of that which had before been called game, 
then he incurred the penalties which had 
been before provided for that offence. If 
a man had only a foot of land, he might 
kill all the game he could find on it. 

Mr. Bernal wished to know whether; 
as the bill declared these animals to be 
the 7 of the owner of the soil, 
persons killing them were to be considered 
as committing a felony ? 

Mr. Monck objected to the words 
“ rabbits, . wild ducks,” and _ others, 
describing animals which were not before 
considered as game. He thought they 
extended the bill too far; but if they 
were omitted, he had no objection to the 
clause. 

Mr. S. Wortley wished the word “ rab- 
bits” to be retained, because the common 
pretence under which poaching was 
extensively carried on was, that the 
persons committing it were in search of 
rabbits. 

Mr. R. Smith, thinking that the notions 
about game were so loose and unsettled, 
that people did not regard it in the same 
light as ether property, objected that any 
other penalty should be annexed to the 
violation of it than attached to ordinary 
trespassers. 

Mr. S. Wortley was disposed to give 
up the words after “‘ grouse.” 

Mr. Bernal repeated his wish to know, 
whether the carrying away such game 
as was mentioned in the bill was to 
be considered as a felony against the 
owners ? 

Mr. S. Wortley said, that the penalty 
of 40s. provided by the act was the only 
one which it was intended to inflict ; but 
to prevent all misconstruction on this 
head, he proposed to add a clause, declar- 
ing, that no other penalties than those 
mentioned in the bill should attach. 

The clause, as amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. Goulburn objected to the clause, 
which transferred the right to the game 
from the lord of the manor to the owner 
of the land, and instanced his own case. 
He was lord of a manor, in which he had 
no land, but was in possession of the 
tithes, and he had hitherto enjoyed, with 
the permission of the occupiers, the right 
of sporting over the whole of the manor ; 
but, by this clause, his situation would 
be materially altered, and that greatly to 
his disadvantage. He knew the House 
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would not legislate upon particular cases, 


but the situation in which he stood, was | 


that of many other persons. 
Mr. Bernal contended, that lords of 
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Mr. Peel was not prepared to say? 
whether it would be better to pass the 
bill with the present clause, or to try the 
experiment of making the game saleable, 


leaving the rights of lords of manors as 
they were; but he wished to see how his 
hon. friend intended to deal with the 


manors, not being owners of the land, had | 
no right whatever to shoot over it without | 
licence, and that the clause would not | 





materially intrench upon any manorial 
rights, 

Sir J. Wrottesley wished, that on what- 
ever footing the rights of lords of 
manors at present stood, they should so 
remain. 

Mr. Alderman Heygate contended, that 
manors were good property. He had 
known one purchased from government, 
which had no other quit rent but 5/. a 
year, and no other commén belonging to 
it than a few acres, and for this manorial 
right 1,400/. had been given. If this bill 
were now to pass, this person would be 
cheated out of 1,400/. He trusted the 
House would protect the rights of lords 
of manors, which were not so imagi- 
nary as some gentlemen supposed them 
to be. 

Mr. Cripps was hostile to the clause ; 
and wished to know, whether the rights 
of lords of manors, let them be what they 
would at present, would not be mate- 
tially altered if the bill passed. 

Mr. S. Wortley defended the clause. 
He thought that the rights, as they ex- 
isted at present, subject to impediments 
at every step, were not worth a farthing ; 
and that, on the whole, he had given to 
lords of manors more than he had taken 
‘away by making the game on unenclosed 
lands property. 

Lord Milton could not but think that 
there was a great interference with the 
rights of property by the present bill; 
and that, before the House should so in- 
terfere, they ought to be assured of the 
benefits which were likely to arise from 
it. He should be ready to agree to it, if 
any great advantage could be shown to be 
derived from it ; but he thought the ope- 
ration would be prejudicial, for it would 
increase, instead of diminish, the griev- 
ances of the game laws. The committee 
were sitting to clear the county gaols 
from the number of criminals with which 
they were filled under the game laws. 
That was the great grievance; but 
by this bill the number of enclosures 
would be increased, and consequently the 
number of persons interested in prosecu- 
tions, and he feared the number of 
offenders, would alse be increased. 








new-created rights. 

Mr. S. Wortley held it to be impossible 
to pass a law making game saleable, and 
yet leave the right to it in the hands of 
those who had not contributed to the ex- 
pense of feeding it. 

Mr. Peel much doubted whether it 
would not be better for his hon. friend, 
in the first instance, to limit his experi- 
ment, 

Sir. J Sebright agreed with his hon. 
friend, that to make game saleable, and 
retain it in the hands of a privileged 
class, was what the country would not 
endure. 

Mr. G. Bankes said, that the House 
ought to pause before they threw open to 
thegreat classof the people aright, which, 
from the numbers, power, and dispo- 
sition of that class, they never afterwards 
could recal. He was one of those who 
considered that a species of property 
which had been enjoyed for ages, ought 
not to be lightly dealt with, He did not 
conceive that the proposed alteration 
would have the effect of making the gaols 
less full, or the people more moral, or 
more contented. 

Lord Binning said, that the state of 
things under the game laws was so abomi- 
nable, that any measure which would 
afford a chance of escaping from that 
state he was disposed to consider a bene- 
fit. If he were convinced, that legalizing 
the sale of game, without introducing the 


principle of property, would prove effec- 


tual, he would willingly agree to it; but 
he could not indulge that hope. He 
could not help saying, that what had 
fallen from the hon. member for York- 
shire, had gone a great way to reconcile 
him to the clause. 

Mr. Evans approved of the principle 
in the. bill which gave the property in 
game to the lords of the manor. 

The chairman then put the question on 
the amendment of the clause, which was 
carried without a division; it being to 
this effect‘ And in all cases in which 
game shall be demised or let, the use and 
property of the same shall be deemed to 
be vested in the person to whom it shall 
be so let or demised.” 
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Sir J. Wrottesley was exceedingly anx- 
ious that the sale of game should be per- 
mitted, because he well knew it could not 
be prevented. He, however, only asked 
now, that the permissive rights which 
land-owners at present possessed of ap- 
pointing game-keepers, &c., should be 
reserved to them. 

Mr. Goulburn thought the hon. baro- 
net’s proposition would defeat the general 
objects of lords of the manors as to 
game, 

The committee then divided: For the 
clause as amended, ‘82. Against it 29. 
Majority 53. 

Mr. Bernal objected to the next clause, 
as authorizing, in very many cases, a vio- 
lation of existing contracts between land- 
lords and tenants, where a right of kil- 
ling game had been reserved to the latter. 
This clause enacted, ‘that it should be 
lawful for the person entitled as owner in 
fee of any enclosed lands, the same not 
being in his own possession, but let to 
others, tenants or tenant, to pursue, kill 
and destroy game, over such lands, with- 
out asking permission of the owner 
thereof.” 
datter part of it. 

Mr. J. Smith supported the amendment. 
If tenants were thus deprived of vested 
rights, some compensation ought to be 
given to them. 

Mr. S. Wortley thought there might be 
some force in the objection taken, if it 
were assumed, that landlords were neces- 
‘sarily litigious. But he could not consent 
to such an amendment ; for it was taking 
the right of shooting from the landlord, 
and giving it, in effect, to the tenant 
‘solely. The-landlord would-be placed by 
it in a much worse situation than he stood 
at present. He would venture to say, 


that if this clause were passed, without , 


the words objected to being retained in it, 
he should be kept off his own land for all 


‘purposes of sporting, for several years to | 


‘come. 

Mr. Alderman Heygate was satisfied 
of the monstrous injustice which the 
clause in its present state was calculated 
‘to produce. What security had tenants 
that landlords would behave in so gentle- 
manly a manner, or in a way: so little 
‘ditigious, as-‘the hon. member for York- 
‘shire seemed to suppose? Inasmuch, 
‘indeed, as this bill would enable all 
‘tenants, whether qualified or unqualified, 
‘to sport over the land.in their occupation, 
‘so far the landlord would be placed in a 
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worse situation by this bill than he was 
before ; but that was no reason for retain- 
ing the clause. 

Mr. Goulburn supported the rights of 
the lords of manors, which the bill at pre- 
sent did not sufficiently protect. 

Colonel Davies.thought there could. be 
no good in holding out any inducement 
to tenants to quarrel with their landlords. 
Tenants might as well be at once per- 
mitted to sport over the lands they oecu- 





| pied, to the exclusion of the landlord, .as 


| landlords be left in the prejudiced sitya- 
_tion which this proposition would leave 
them in. | 

Mr. F. Lewis suggested, that if a te- 


/nant were legally qualified to kill game, 


he ought to be allowed to possess the 
right, notwithstanding this bill, in any 
case where it was granted by his lease. 
The lord of the manor ought to enjoy.a 
concurrent right. A clause, he thought, 
might be so worded, as.to avoid the diffi- 
culty. at present started. 

Sir J. Shelley instanced his own case, 
and argued, that if the clause passed, as 
it was. now worded, he should: be ousted 
of an important right, for which he had 
| paid a considerable sum. 

Mr. Bernal could not consent to any 
compromise like that proposed by the hon. 
member for Beaumaris. . 
| Colonel Wood was of opinion, that if the 

landlord possessed the right of shadting 
now, he ought not to be deprived of it. 
Nevertheless, he supported the amend- 
ment, because it was only just to. preserve 
equally the right of the tenant. 
|- Lord Binning said, that as the question 
was intricate, it.ought to be Jeft for de- 
| cision on a future day. 

Sir J. Wrottesley maintained, that there 

was no intricacy at all in the point. He 
was of opinion, tliat to retain the words 
would be virtually sto give the landlords 
a power of altering half the leases in the 
| kingdom ; for it was as much a matter of 
| course, where there was no express stipu- 
lation in the lease to the contrary, for the 
landlord to concede to the tenant a right 
of shooting over the land, as of growing 
upon it crops of wheat, barley, or. other 
|corn, or of fishing in any waters that-ran 
| through it. 

Sir T. Acland thought it was necessary 
to give landlords some -protection, other- 
wise they would not be in a better, but in 
a worse situation. He was inclined to 
leave the parties as nearly as possible in 
the state in which they at that moment 
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stood. He would not confer upon the 
landlord any new right, nor allow the te- 
nant, upon whose farm the owner might 
at present come under the terms of the 
lease, to warn him off. He wished a de- 
claratory clause upon the subject, to be 
introduced into the bill. In leases in ge- 
neral, the landlord reserved the right to 
sport ; but old ladies, and infirm persons, 
did not always insert a clause for this pur- 
pose. As the law stood, the landlord en- 
joyed certain valuable privileges, and the 
House ought not, with a suicidal hand, to 
destroy them. 

Mr. J. Martin said, he had supported 
the bill in principle originally ; but, if this 
clause were inserted without amendment, 
he would vote against the measure in every 
future stage. 

Mr. S. Wortley expressed his readiness 
to postpone the further consideration of 
the clause until another day. He was 
satisfied that it ought to be introduced 
into the bill in its present shape, in order 
that justice might be done to all parties. 
He proposed that the Chairman report 
progress, and ask leave to sit again. 

The Chairman accordingly reported 
progress, and obtained leave to sit again. 
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WooLt—PeErTITION AGAINST ExPoRTA- 
TION oF Britisu.] Mr. S. Wortley pre- 
sented a petition from the wool merchants, 
manufacturers, and others of Halifax and 
its neighbourhood, against the exporta- 
tion of British Wool. He hoped that go- 
vernment would, at least, so far relax the 
system they were about to adopt, as to 
allow the parties a protection, in order to 
enable them to compete with the foreign 
manufacturer. 

Lord Milton, not having hitherto had 
an opportunity of expressing his opinion 
upon this subject, hoped to be allowed to 
say a few words, intimately connected as 
he was with the county of York and the 
petitioners. It was true, that great alarm 
prevailed in the West Riding upon this 
subject, but he thought it was unfounded, 
and that no danger would arise from the 
unrestricted competition proposed by the 
chancellor of the Exchequer. Perhaps, 
however, it might be right to afford the 
manufacturers some degree of protection ; 
not because it was required, but because 
it would quiet apprehensions and give sa- 
tisfaction. When the petitioners spoke of 
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the export of British wool, he believed it 
would never take place. It was the duty . 
of members, who held that their consti- 
tuents were mistaken, to endeavour to 
undeceive them, and remove the delusion. 
In his view of the question, the mercan- 
tile and manufacturing part of the com- 
munity was more than any other interested 
in the removal of all restrictions upon free 
trade. 


SLAvE TrAvE Piracy Biii.]. Mr. 
Secretary Canning, in moving the third 
reading of this bill, said, he was desired 
by his hon. friend, the member for Bram- 
ber (Mr. Wilberforce) who was unable to 
attend from indisposition, to state, how 
much he regretted that he could not be 
present on this occasion, to express his 
joy at what he considered the accomplish- 
ment of the great object, for the attain- 
ment of which he had so long laboured. 

Sir J. Mackintosh said, he could not let 
the present opportunity pass without con- 
gratulating the House and the friends of 
the abolition generally, on the success 
which had attended a measure which he 
had seen so long opposed. Looking back 
at the difficulties with which its friends 
had had to encounter, he could not at one 
time have thought it possible that they 
should have been overcome in such a come 
paratively short time. In the early part 
of his life, he had seen the measure com- 
bated, in and out of that House, as one 
which it would be most dangerous and 
most unjust to pass. He had seen the 
slave trade defended as a legitimate trade, 
and he now lived to find it where it ought 
to be placed—amongst the number of ca- 
pital crimes. - He had heard merchants 
advocating it as a source of national wealth, 
and gallant admirals defending it as a 
source of naval strength; he had heard 
it supported and justified as a trade which 
rescued the negro from the cruelty of his 
African enemies, and conferred a bless- 
ing on him by transporting him from that 
inhospitable shore, to the paradise of our 
West-India Islands. One gallant officer, 
indeed, had gone so far on the subject, 
and thought the situation of the enslaved 
African so enviable, as to have expressed 
a regret, that he himself had not been 
born a negro. He remembered to have 
heard it stated, that the question of aboli- 
tion was supported only by.a.set of poli- 
tical incendiaries and religious enthusiasts : 
but, a set of virtuous men, by perseverance, 
Hed triumphed over all these obstacles, 
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and now the trader in slaves was justly 
held up to the execration of the civilized 
world. The crime of man-stealing, which 
had stood without punishment in any Eu- 
ropean code, was now justly classed amongst 
those which were to be visited with the 
Severest punishments; and it was to the 
credit of his hon. and learned friend, the 
member for Winchelsea (Mr. Brougham) 
that he was the first man by whose exer- 
tions that crime had been so classed ; and 
though the versatility of the mind of his 
hon. and learned friend had fitted him for 
almost every kind of public business, and 
his genius had qualified him to undertake 
those of the most arduous nature, yet he 
believed there was no act of his public 
life which would reflect greater credit on 
his memory than this. It was also a 
source of great satisfaction to him to per- 
ceive, that by the treaty about to be fi- 
nally concluded between the two British 
nations on both sides of the Atlantic, they 
would shortly enter into such arrange- 
ments as would be likely to shame man- 
kind out of this horrid traffic. It was 
satisfactory to perceive that while the 
Americans were emulating the maritime 
glory of their ancestors, and were not less 
jealous of their national honour, they had 
yielded on two important points to the 
cause of humanity [The hon. and learned 
gentleman was proceeding, when Mr, 
Canning intimated to him, that the other 
House were waiting to have the bill sent 
up to them]. He then observed, that in 
consequence of what had been communi- 
cated to him, he would not delay the 
House any longer. 

The bill was then read a third time, and 
passed. . 


ComMPENSATION TO OFFICERS IN 
Courts or Justics.] The House having 
resolved itself into a committee, to con- 
sider of nee of granting Compen- 
sation to officers for losses in consequence 
of the County Courts bill, 

The Altorney General said, that com- 
pensation had been rendered necessary by 
the bill introduced by the noble lord 
opposite (Althorp), for the regulation of 
County Courts. He had no intention to 
throw obstructions in the way of that mea- 
sure: but ifanimportantpublicbenefit were 
to be conferred, it ought not to be at the 
expense of private individuals. Offices 
in courts of justice were not saleable, 
generally, by several ancient statutes ; but 
there were exceptions, and by an act of 
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Henry 6th, places in the gift of the 
Chief Justices of the courts of King’s 
Bench and Common Pleas, were allowed 
to be sold. From that time to the 
present, therefore, they had been purcha- 
sed, and even so lately as the year 1809, 
the provision of the statute of Henry 
6th, was recognised and confirmed. In 
the report of the commissioners, on the 
fees of courts of justice in England, 
printed in 1818, special mention was made 





of the office of chief clerk of the court of 
King’s Bench, as a saleable appoint- 
/ment, and it was considered as forming 
| part of the emoluments of the chief justice 
| of the King’s Bench. Whether that judge 
| ought to be allowed to derive a part of his 
| salary from such a source was not now the 
question. The office of chief clerk was a 
_ very valuable place, returning about 7,000/. 
| per annum. Shortly after the appointment 
of the late lord Ellenborough, the chief 
clerk of the court of King’s Bench died, 
and his lordship, as the appointment vested 
‘in him, was offered no jess a sum than 
 80,000/. for the office, but his lordship 
preferred making a grant of it to his son. 
| He was given to understand, that almost 
_the whole patrimony of the noble lord who 
now held the place was derived from this 
source. It was needless for him to refer 
to the eminent services of the late chief 
justice of the court of King’s Bench ; for, 
_if the sale of this place were looked upon 
_as part of the just and legal emoluments 
| of that high station, it would be extremely 
| unjust, not to say ungenerous, tu pass a 
_bill depriving the present possessor of the 
| office of chief clerk of his patrimony, 
| without making him an adequate compen- 
jsation. The three prothonotaries of the 
| court of Common Pleas were in the same 
| situation. Those offices were coeval wit!: 
, the establishment of the court, and they 
| had been always sold by the chief justice 
for the time being. The general amount 
of purchase money was about 10,000/. 
The prothonotaries were obliged to provide 
clerks, and regularly and personally to 
attend. Though on the first impression 
it might appear injurious to the adminis- 
tration of justice, that such offices should 
be saleable, yet it had not been found so 
in point of practice. He would undertake 
to say, from his own knowledge and ob- 
servation, that the duties of these offices 
had been discharged with the samefidelity, 
punctuality, and diligence, as the functions 
of other offices in the gift of individuals, 
and which by law could not be sold. it 
4¥ 
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.was not to be forgotten, that the indivi- 
duals to whom he referred had a freehold 
in their office, and that they were charged 
with taxes to aconsiderable amount. He 
also claimed compensation for the secon- 
daries, who were appointed by the protho- 
notaries. They paid for their places ; 
held them as freeholds ; and their emolu- 
ments would be materially affected by the 
County Courts’ bill. Another office, the 
fees of which would be reduced, was that 
of the master of the two sides of the 
court of Exchequer, the duties of which 
were performed by deputy; Mr. Rose 
had a freehold in that place which 
was saleable, and for which compensa- 
tion ought to be made. Compensation 
was likewise due to an individual from 








whom he had received a letter, which | 


if he read, the House would immediately 
allow the justice of the claim. 
was that of senior attorney and secondary 
of the court of Exchequer. He was a 
person advanced in life, and his emolu- 
ments, it was calculated, would be redu- 


ced by the bill to one-fourth of the present | 
Another class of officers entitled | 


amount. 
to compensation were the prothonotaries 
of the courts of Great Session in Wales. 
These officers had purchased their offices ; 
had vested rights in them ; had establish- 


ments to keep up for the performance of | 


the duties ; were charged to the land-tax ; 
and had, in every other way, been consi- 
dered as possessors of freeholds. On these 
grounds it was, that he claimed compen- 
sation for them; and it was calculated, 
that as the writs issued would be dimi- 
nished by one-fourth, there would be a 
proportionate diminution of their gross 
income, while many of the charges now 
imposed upon themremained undiminished. 
He had made inquiries concerning the 
office held by lord Ellenborough, and 
he found, that if the bill passed without a 
clause for compensation, he would lose 
1,500/. a year. To lay a ground for com- 
pensation, he had only to state the 
question in this manner : if the office were 
taken away altogether, for the public ad- 
vantage, there could be no doubt that a 
compensation would be given to those 
who had a life interest: If then for the 
same purpose, not all, but a half or a 
quarter of the emoluments of those offices 
were taken away, by a parity of reasoning, 
® compensation, in proportion to the loss, 
was due. He was happy, too, to be able 
to state, that the whole amount of com- 
pensation which the House would be 


His office | 
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called on to grant in this manner would 
not amount to more than 5 or 6,000/.a 
year ; a sum small, in comparison with the 
benefits which would be conferred on the 
country by the bill of the noble lord. It 
had been said that the principle of grant- 
ing compensation in this manner had been 
condemned by committees of the House. 
He should show on the contrary, that the 
principle of compensation in such cases 
had been uniformly sanctioned by com- 
mittees and by the House itself. The fi- 
nance committee of 1798, in its reports on 
the officers of courts of justice, expressed 
its opinion, that wherever alterations were 
made in the constitution ofcourts ofjustice, 
or any changes introduced to make legal 
proceedings less burthensome to suitors 
and the public, compensation should be 
made to the holders of the patent offices, 
which, though in other points of view ma- 
terially useful, were in great part sup- 
ported by the fees on the business they 
performed. The Report of the commis- 
sion of 1740, of which lord Hardwicke 
was a member, was quoted by the com- 
mittee of 1798, and it recommended, that 
whenever ancient fees should be abolished, 
compensation should be made to the offi- 
cers by whom they were received. _ If. to 
put a parallel case, the noble lord thought 
it for the public benefit to abolish the un- 
necessary proceedings in the transfer of 
a certain description of property—copy- 
hold property, and to abolish the fines, 
reliefs, heriots, &c. on admissions, would 
he not think it necessary to give compen- 
sation to the lords of manors? All pro- 
perty depended upon the laws; and the 
particular kind of property which was 
affected by the bill of the noble lord, had 
been sanctioned by repeated acts of par- 
liament, and particularly by the act of 
1809.—But it would be said, that it was 
necessary to see how the House had acted 
in similar. cases. From the time of 
William 3rd parliament had been in the 
habit of granting compensation for the 
loss of fees. By the 6th of William 3rd 
a particular writ, called capias pro fine, 
which was deemed oppressive, was abo- 
lished; but parliament felt that it could 
not take away the fees without compensa- 
tion to the officer; and the fees were di- 
rected to be paid as if the writ had issued. 
In 1803 a bill was brought in to aiter the 
mode of proceeding in the court of Ex- 
chequer in Ireland, and a particular class 
of officers being affected by this alteration, 
a clause was inserted in the bill to prevent 
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the officers from being injured by the , 
change. The preamble of that clause of 
the bill might be without alteration appli- 
cable to the present bill; it declared, 
that whereas the lawful fees and emolu- 
ments of the parties might be reduced, it 
was just and reasonable that compensation 
should be made. There was another case 





—that of the court of Requests in the 
borough of Southwark—which was ex- 
actly parallel to the present bill. The 
court of Requests had only jurisdiction 
at first to the extent of 2/., but it was 
raised to 5/., and it was thought that this 
extension of jurisdiction would diminish 
the amount of business of the court of Mar- 
shalsea, and accordingly it was directed, 
that 50/. a year should be paid out of the 
fees of the court of Requests to each of 
the four Counsel of the court of Marshal- 
sea, Now, this was precisely parallel to 
the noble lord’s bill. The transfer of 
business effected by this bill, would carry 
fees from the courts of Westminster-hall 
to the County Rates or the Consolidated 
Fund, according to the ultimate destina- 
tion directed in the noble lord’s bill, and 
out of one of those funds, according to the 
precedent of the Southwark court of Re- 
quests’ bill, compensation should be made 
to the officers who suffered by the change. 
There was another case in the granting 
of leases under the Crown. It was for- 
merly the practice, that leases granted by 
the Crown should be issued from the Ex- 
chequer. It was deemed, that it would 
tend to the improvement of the adminis- 
tration of the revenue, if the leases were 
granted in the ordinary way; but, in effect- 
ing that public benefit, it was not thought 
fit that individuals should suffer, and lord 
William Bentinck, who held the office of 
engrosser of writs in the Exchequer, and 
who was injured by the change, received 
compensation under the same act. In the 
bill for regulating the court of Common 
Pleas in Ireland, the prothonotaries, who 
are sinecure officers, received compensa- 
tion for the loss of fees; and, in an act 
of parliament as recent as the last session, 
the same principle was established ; for, 
in that act, founded on the report of the 
commissioners on the fees of courts of 
justice, the judges of the courts of King’s 
Bench and Common Pleas were authorized 
to regulate the fees of their courts ; but it 
was directed, at the same time, that as it 
was possible that officers of the courts 
might suffer loss, they. should report what 
compensation should be made. The hon. 
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and learned gentleman, after recapitulat- 
ing the grounds on which he urged the 
motion, moved a resolution, 

“ That it is the opinion of the commit- 
tee, that his Majesty be enabled to grant 
an annual sum out of the consolidated 
fund of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, by way of compensa- 
tion, to be paid to the present chief clerk 
on the plea side of the court of King’s 
Bench in England, the clerk of the rules, 
and the clerk of the papers of the said 
court; the present prothonotaries, se- 
condaries, and filacers of the court of' 
Common Pleas in England; the present 
master, senior attormey, and secondary of 
the plea side of the court of Exchequer 
in England; and the present prothonota- 
ries of the courts of Great Sessions in 
Wales ; for any deficiency in their lawful 
fees and emoluments that may arise in 
consequence of any act that may be passed 
in the present session for the more easy 
and speedy recovery of Small Debts in 
England and Wales.” 

Lord Althorp wished he had been con- 
vinced by the speech of the hon. and 
learned gentleman, not only because it 
was unpleasant for him to stand up to 
oppose a claim for compensation made in 
behalf of gentlemen with many of whom 
he was acquainted, but because he was 
aware, that, with a view to facilitate the 
passing of his bill, it would be good policy 
for him,to accede to the motion. But he 
thought this principle of granting com- 
pensation for losses indirectly occasioned, 
could not be too strictly watched; and he 
thought the House should have more 
direct precedents than those adduced by 
the hon. and learned gentleman, before 
they saddled the country with the burthen. 
The only precedent in favour of the hon. 
and learned attorney-general, which 
could be at all considered as a direct one 
was, that of the compensation made to 
the counsel of the court of Marshalsea. 
But this, if not technically, was sub- 
stantially a private measure. The com- 
pensation was not made out of the con- 
solidated-fund. The officers of the court 
of Requests, who received more fees in 
consequence of their extension of juris- 
diction, undertook to pay 50/. a year to 
the counsel of the Marshalsea, who 
suffered by that change. The hon. and 
learned gentleman had referred to Ireland, 
but he would find in that country a pre- 
cedent directly against the principle for 
which he contended. ‘When the mode of 
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proceeding by civil bill was introduced ; produce more than 200/. a year, it was as 
—which comprehended cases to a much | much a freehold as any of their estates. 


greater amount than the present measure, 
he believed as high as 20/.—there was no 
idea of granting compensaticn to the su- 
perior courts. He did not think the 
hon. and learned gentleman was borne out 
in his analogy drawn from private pro- 
perty. If a man’s landed property were 
taken for a public -purpose, compensation 
was made to him; but if, by any measure 
taken for the public benefit, that property 
was incidentally rendered of less value, 
compensation was not made. For instance, 
if a new and shorter road was made be- 
tween two towns, there was no compensa- 
tion made to the owner of an inn on the 
old road for the loss of custom. This 
was a question of great importance to all 
future improvements in the jurisprudence 
of the country; for if every man who 
brought in a measure of improvement was 
to be assailed with claims for compensa- 
tion, and obliged to saddle the country 
with salaries on account of every’ inci- 
dental loss of fees, it would operate very 
much to deter all such attempts. He, for 
one, though since he saw the advantages 
that might result from the bill, he should 
not now be deterred from urging it on 
by the claim for compensation, should 
have been very reluctant to propose it, 
had he foreseen that claim. He should 
move a resolution to put his sense of the 
subject before the House, though he 
should not press it to a division. He 
then moved as an amendment—* That it 
is the opinion of the committee, that no 
precedent exists for a compensation being 
made to persons holding offices for life in 
the courts of Westminster hall, for dimi- 
nution of fees resulting from the establish- 
ment of courts for the recovery of small 
debts, and that the establishment of such 
a precedent is inexpedient, as it will go 
to impose fresh burthens on the people, 
whenever any measure of improvement 
s introduced in the system of jurispru- 
dence. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor said, he was friendly 
to the principle of the bill, but he could 
not consent to pass over the rights of 
individuals. Many of the persons who 
held offices in courts of justice, had given 
up professional pursuits for. what they 
considered as freehold places. He was 
instructed to state the case of one very 
respectable individual, the county clerk of 
Durham, who was appointed by thebishop 
under patent. Though that office did not 





He hoped the noble lord would not risk 
his bill, which was calculated to be most 
useful to the country, for the sake of this 
5,0001.a year. He should move to in- 
troduce the name of the county clerk of 
Durham into the resojution of his hon. 
and learned friend: the attorney-ge- 
neral. 

Sir George Rose stated the case of the 
clerk of the plea side of the Exchequer. 
His office had been executed by deputy : 
one half of the profits were paid to the 
deputy, and the principal paid the 
whole expense of the establishment. Ac- 
cording to the best calculations, the bill 
will reduce the receipts one-fourth; so 
that it was obvious the condition of this 
efficer would be anything but advanta- 
geous. This, he thought, formed no sub- 
stantial objection to the bill of the noble 
lord, the object of which was most lauda- 
ble. Nothing could be more honourable 
to aman of the noble lord’s rank, than to 
see him thus devote himself to the en- 
deavour of procuring a freer and cheaper 
administration of justice. 

Mr. Littleton was sorry the noble lord 
did not accede to the claim for compen- 
sation, which appeared to him so just. As 
to the clerk of the court of King’s- bench, 
the late lord Ellenborough had his mind 
so fully impressed with the sacredness of 


_that office, that he left it to his son, and 


Jeft him little else besides the income of 
it. Nor was it surprising that the late 
lord chief justice should have felt so con- 
fident, after the uniform language of com- 
missions and commitiees. He reminded 
the noble lord, that there was never a case 
in which a bridge was built, but compen- 
sation was made to the owner of a ferry, 
if the ferry was injured by it, even though 
the bridge was not built on the land of 
the owner of the ferry. He thought 
however, that the House should take an 
early opportunity of revising the patent 
offices of courts of justice, which were 
the cause of great injustice to the other 
officers of the courts. The salaries of 
the chief justices of the court of Common 
Pleas and King’s Bench were small, on 
account of the patronage of those offices. 
It so happened, that the late lord chief 
justice of the King’s Bench was enabled 
to make a provision for his family, but 
the present chief justice was left with the 
reduced salary, and with no means of mak- 
ing any such provision. 
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Mr. ZL. Foster supported the amend- | 


ment. 

Mr. R. Smith said, that if compensation 
were not granted to these officers, they 
would be placed in a worse situation than 
if the offices were wholly abolished. in 
the latter case, they would be able to 
turn their talents into a different channel, 
whereas, in the present case, they wereleft 
sticking in their offices, while half their 
emoluments were taken away. 

Mr. Bankes thought, that, in point of 
principle, it was just that a fair and ade- 
quate compensation should be made to the 
holders of patent offices, whose incomes 
might be deteriorated by the effect of any 
legislative measure. Among the cases, 
however, which had been cited by his 
hon. and learned friend, the compensation 
which had been granted in Ireland appear- 
ed to him particularly objectionable, on 
account of the extravagant terms on 
which it had been made. He considered 
that case as one of the grossest abuses of 
the principle of compensation which had 
taken place even in Ireland; where there 
had been so many instances of improvident 
compensations granted at the time of the 
Union, Admitting the principle to be 
just that compensation ought to be made 
to the holders of patent offices, if the 
value of the offices were affected by an act 
of parliament, he thought, at all events, 
they ought not to legislate before it was 
ascertained to what extent the profits of 
offices would be diminished, or whether in 
point of fact, they would be diminished at all, 
The resolution proposed by the hon. and 
learned attorney-general was altogether 
premature. It would be better to allow 
the aet to continue in operation for twelve 
months ; by which time its effect on the 
value of these patent offices would be as- 
certained, and the House would be in a 
condition to grant a fair and adequate 
compensation. 

The Solicitor General agreed with 
the hon. member for Corfe Castle, 
that the amount of compensation could 
not be ascertained by anticipation ; but, 
they were now discussing the preliminary 
question, whetherany compensation should 
be granted? He should be ever ready to 
give his support to any measure which 
was calculated to effect a reform and an 
improvementin the administration of pub- 
lic justice, but it was necessary, at the 
same time, to protect most scrupulously 
the rights of property. That House was 
the asyliim forreform ; but it was also the 
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sanctuary for the principles of property. 
The principle of compensating individuais 
who held offices, the value of which 
might be affected by a change of the law, 
had always been recognised by that 
House. Suppose the mode of authenti- 
cating wills were abolished, would not the 
persons who held offices of profit in the 
ecclesiastical courts’ be entitled to com- 
pensation? If the form of passing real 
property by fines and recoveries, or if the 
registration of deeds in the counties of 
Middlesex and York were abolished, 
would not the persons holding those 
offices be entitled to compensation ? The 
principle of compensation ought certainly 
to be circumscribed within just limits ; 
and he thought the office in the palati- 
nate of Durham, to which the hon. gentle- 
man opposite had called the attention of 
the committee, came within those limits. 

Mr. Adercromby said, he should be 
happy if he could bring himself to accede 
to this principle of compensation, but he 
had not been able to come to that conclu- 
sion. It had occurred to him at first, 
that there was a reasonable distinction be- 
tween those offices which were the sub- 
ject of purchase, and those which were 
not ; but, upon further reflection, he saw 
no sound reason for that distinction. His 
hon. and learned friend had said that 
there was an implied compact between 
the officers and the public. He admitted 
that there was such an implied contract, 
toa certain extent; for instance, they 
had no right absolutely to abolish an 
office without compensation during the 
holder’s life, or if a man had been accus- 
tomed to receive 2s. Gd. as a fee, they 
had no right to reduce itto 1s. It would 
be a great public evil, however, if no 
measures could be taken to effect an im- 
provement inthe administration of justice 
because the indirect effect of those mea- 
sures might be to diminish the quantity of 
business brought to the offices of those 
individuals. If such were the nature of 
the contract, no time ought to be lost in 
giving notice to all future purchasers, that 
such aclaim would not hereafter be recog- 
nized. The holders of these offices were 
not the only persons whose interests would 
be indirectly affected. His hon. and 
learned friend, the attorney-general, was 
aware that there were a great num- 
ber of individuals who had embarked a 
considerable capital in the expenses of a 
legal education, under the supposition, 
that the court of King’s Bench would 
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retain all its present business. If these 
persons were to make a claim on that 


House for compensation, would not the | 


House laugh such an application to scorn? 
Yet, in point of fact, there would be no 
difference between such a claim, and that 
of the holders of offices, for there was no 
specific contract, on the part of the pub- 
lic, in either case. ‘Lhe alteration of a 
road by an act of parliament, which, from 
time immemorial, might have passed 
through a particular village, had often re- 
duced many families to poverty ; but was 
a claim for compensation ever heard of in 
such acase? The objections which had 
been made to the resolution by the hon. 
member for Corfe Castle, in point of time, 
were, in his opinion, unanswerable. No- 
thing could be more preposterous and 
unjust than to shew such extraordinary 
tenderness to these individuals, on a 
mere speculation, that certain conse- 
quences would ensue, and that they were 
therefore entitled to a certain amount 
of compensation. These consequences 
might never arise; and if these indivi- 
duals got the compensation for an antici- 
pated injury which they. might never suf- 
fer, he should be glad to know how the 
country was to get it back again. 

Mr. Sykes said, he had considered this 
to bea measure which was calculated to 
produce the greatest benefit to the coun- 
try ; but, if the principle of compensation 
were carried to the extent contended for, 
he believed no advantage whatever would 
be derived from it. Claims would be 
preferred by all the holders of places of 
special jurisdiction throughout the king- 
dom. At the present time, and under 
the present circumstances, he thought the 
claims for compensation perfectly unrea- 
sonable. If themeasure must be clogged 
with this principle of compensation, it had 
better be abandoned ; for. under such cir- 
cumstances it would lose its character 
with the public. He thought the claim 
quite unreasonable. 

The <Altorney General said, that he 
meant to construct a clause in the com- 
mittee on the bill, which would, he was 
convinced, obviate all the objections; but 
he could not frame such a clause, unless 
his present resolution was agreed to, It 
was merely to pave the way to such an 
arrangement that he proposed this re- 
solution. As to the objection, that there 
would be no limit to the number of claims, 
no offices would be entitled to compensa- 
tion, except such as weve specifically in- 
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cluded in this resolution. He should in- 
clude the office to which the hon. member 
for Durham had alluded; because it 
would be ahardship on the officer who 


| held it if a compensation were not granted 


to him, and it would make no material 
difference in the sum which he proposed 
to apply to these compensations. 

Mr. Hume thought the resolution ought 
to be amended by a declaration, that it 
should not be lawful for any chief justice, 
or any other person, to sell or dispose of 
any of those offices for which compensa- 
tion was proposed to be given. He wish- 
ed to know whether it was the intention 
of the attorney-general to introduce such 
a clause ? 

The Attorney-General said, he certainly 
did not intend to propose any clause, that 
would tend to restrict the emoluments of 
the chief justices. 

Mr. Hume said, that they ought to be 
paid by direct salaries in a_ sufficient 
manner, and not by the sale of offices. 

Lord Milion could not assent to the 
principle of purchasing the right to effect 
a great public improvement in the admin- 
istration of justice. Let the grievance 
first be redressed, and the inquiry into 
individual and incidental injuries follow. 
He agreed with the hon. member for Corfe 
Castle, that they ought not to legislate on 
this subject by anticipation. If the suit- 
or was offered a better mode of redress in 
one court it was natural that the fees of 
the officers in the other courts should be 
diminished pro tanto ; and, speaking upon 
principle, if they compensated at all, they 
should extend the compensation to all 
officers, and not confine it merely to the 
rich and powerful, whilst they passed over 
those who had not equal facilities to make 
their voice heard in Parliament. But he 
was opposed to the principle of compensa- 
tion altogether, for he thought there was 
no reason why allowances should be made 
to persons who might happen to be inci- 
dentally injured. 

Mr. Abercromby was desirous to know 
for what length of time these compensa- 
tions were to be carried on, If his hon. 
and learned friend should answer, that 
they would terminate with the life of the 
present officers, then would arise the 
question respecting the chief justice; for 
if the emoluments of these officers should 
be diminished, he would of course receive 
proportionally so much less for them when 
they fell within his disposal. ; 

The Attorney General said, it was his 
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intention to confine the compensation to 
the lives of the present holders of the 
offices, and not to extend any remunera- 
tion to any beyond those with whose 
lives the interest should expire. With 
respect to the latter point, there was a 
precedent by which he meant to be guid- 
ed. A question had arisen some years 
back, with respect to the right of selling 
the office of master in chancery in Ireland. 
It had been doubtful, whether such a 
right did in reality exist; but it was found 
to have been sanctioned by long usage. 
And what did Mr. Ponsonby propose to 
do? He brought in a bill to prevent the 
sale of the office in future, only allowing 
those who had purchased the, office the 
privilege of selling it; because it would 
have been hard to prevent them from so 
doing. So that herehe had a precedent, by 
which he was justified in stopping at the 
precise point he proposed. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor then propesed the 
addition of the name of the county clerk 
of the County Palatine of Durham. 

Lord Althorp said, that if compensation 
were to be granted to any man, no one 
had a better right to it than this gentle- 
man; since a considerable portion of 
business would be taken out of his court 
by the operation of this bill. 

The proposed addition was agreed to. 
After which, the amendment moved by 
lord Althorp was negatived, and the origi- 
nal resolution agreed to. 


County Courts Bitt.] The House 
having resolved itself into a committee on 
this bill, 

Lord Althorp then rose, and proposed 
an amendment to that part of the bill 
which provided for the appointment of 
assessors to the sheriff. As the bill now 
stood, the right of appointment was vested 
in the Custos Rotulorum, and the amend- 
ment which he meant to propose was, 
that the appointment should belong to the 
Crown, This amendment, he proposed, 
as the best mode of preventing any vexa- 
tious contest, wherever a vacancy occurred, 
red, and anappointmentbecame necessary. 

Mr. Sykes objeeted to the amendment, 
and proposed that the appointment should 
be vested in the sheriff, or the going judge 
of assize. 

. Mr. Secretary Peel suggested the ne- 
cessity of having the appointment of the 
assessors vested in responsible hands, 
The office of sheriff, annual in the person 
who held it, was not one to which the 
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House should attach the responsibility of 
such an appointment. It was equally objec- 
tionable to make the judges of assize 
responsible for the acts of others. Was 
it politic to make the bar dependent on a 
judge of assize? It was of importance to 
provide that these assessors should be men 
of learning, and above suspicion in the 
administration of justice. Even a few 
inefficient appointments would throw 
odium on the whole establishment. He 
recommended the propriety of limiting the 
number of assessors, and extending their 
labours over a greater space. In the 
place of seventy individuals in the coun- 
ties, the establishment might be limited 
to seven or eight, receiving, no doubt, 
larger salaries, but possessing the requi- 
site knowledge and character, to ensure 
an efficient and unsuspected discharge of 
the duty. 

Lord Althorp considered the suggestion 
of the right hon. secretary impracticable. 
It was the object of the bill to provide for 
the holding of the sheriffs’ courts four 
times a year in different towns in each 
county, in such counties as Yorkshire and 
Lancashire, such an arrangement would 
give the assessor full employment for the 
whole year. 

The Attorney General defended the 
practicability of the suggestion of his right 
hon. friend. Persons competent to dis- 
charge such duties could not be procured 
under 500/. per annum. If the number 
were to consist of seventy assessors, that 
would entail an expense upon the county 
rate of 25,000/. It could be so managed, 
that a much less number, by dividing the 
county into circuits, might discharge all 
the duties, 

Mr. R. Smith suspected that the at- 
torney-general under-estimated the la- 
bours of these appointments. He sug- 
gested the propriety of the postponement 
of the clause, in order to allow gentlemen 
on both sides to give it further consider- 
ation. 

Mr. Bennet was favourably inclined to 
the proposition of the right hon. secretary. 
He thought it would be destructive of the 
independence of the bar, to divide seventy 
places of 500/. a year each among its 
members. 

Lord LEastnor did not see any reason 
why these places should be filled by bar- 
risters exclusively. There were many 
gentlemen residing in the country, whose 
education fully qualified them to perform 
any duties which the office might require. 
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Mr. Secretary Peel instanced the ap- 
pointments of assessors in Ireland, where 
experience proved, that those who were 
removed from all local connexion, dis- 
charged the duties the most efficiently. 

Mr. Hodhouse said, that having been a 
member of the committee employed in 
preparing the bill, he felt, from the first 
moment, a firm determination not to give 
to the Crown the appointment of seventy 
new offices. Indeed, he was much indis« 
posed to open to the bar any increase of 
offices, in whatever hands the patronage 
might be placed. But, feeling how much 
the existing abuses in the administration 


of the law relative to the recovery of debts | 


stood in need of an efficient corrective, 
and thinking that the present bill afforded 
that remedy, he thought it better to dam- 
age the integrity of the bar, than allow 
the existing evils to continue. But, speak 
ing without any inclination to give offence, 
he did not believe that the vaunted in- 
tegrity of the bar was in danger by the 
proposed total of 35,000. That could 
not be much endangered, which scarcely 
existed ; and he sincerely believed there 
was not any great stock of integrity at the 
bar. On a future occasion he should take 
the opportunity of showing what, in his 
opinion, bad put an extinguisher upon the 
independence of the bar—how patronage 
was heaped on the profession, how its ho- 
nours, such as silk gowns, &c. were be- 


stowed and refused. With respect to the | 


propesed reduction of the assessors, as 
suggested by the right hon. secretary, and 
the increase of salaries to the few, he had 
a decided objection to it, inasmuch as 
such situations would then become the 
object of attraction to that class of laws 
yers (already too numerous) who set up 
their abilities to sale. When the allow- 
ances were small, and conferred on local 
barristers, who had the respect of their 
vicinity to look to, there did not exist that 
allurement to dishonesty, which he feared 
would be found in the other case. And, 
48 to the necessity of great learning in the 
law, it was to be tecollected, that all the 
decisions, undér the bill, were to be made 
by ajuty. He saw no ground whatever 
fot taking the appointment of the assessors 
from the Custodes Rotulorum. 

Mr. Bernal said, it was necessary that 
the assistant barristers, or assessors, should 
have a competent portion of legal know- 
ledge. Itwasnot unfrequently the case that 
actions for 10/. comprised points of as 
much legal -nicety, as wete mooted when 
the suit was for a much larger sum. 
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Mr. Peel suggested, that the Crown 
ought to be invested with the power of 
consolidating two or three of the smaller 
counties ; leaving the large ones to be fur. 
nished each with an assessor. 

Mr. Bennet entitely objected to the in- 
terference of the Crown. 

The clause was then, by consent of the 
committee, postponed. 

On reading the clause, providing, that 
justices of the peace should order the sit- 
ting of the court, 

Mr. Hobhouse adverted to the petition 
which he had presented against the bill 
from a number of his constituents, com- 
plaining, that if it were enacted in its pre- 
sent form, they would be subjected to 
considerable inconvenience and a ruinous 
expense, since they might be compelled 
to follow their debtors into the remotest 
parts of the island. He was anxious that 
some amendment should be introduced 
into the bill, by which so serious an evil 
might be averted; and would therefore 
propose that the following words should 
be inserted in this clause :—‘* And that all 
such actions shall be brought and prose- 
cuted in the district or districts where the 
debt is contracted,” ° 

Mr. &. Smith suggested the addition of 
the following words, to the proposed 
amendment,”== or where the défendant 
resides.” 

Mr. Hobhouse consented to this addi- 
tion to his amendment; but, after a-few 
words from the attorney-general, it was 
agreed that the further consideration of 
the whole clause should be postponed. 
On the clause, limiting the debts to be 
recovered in the County Courts to ten 
pounds, 

Mr. Lockhart maintained, that the sum 
was much too small. He wished that 407. 
could be substituted for 107.; but he 
should be satisfied if 20/, were 80 substi- 
tuted ; and he moved an aniendmient to 
that effect. 

The Aitorney-General observed, that as 
the bill was an experiment, and was, in 
fact, a great change in the law, it would, 
in his opinion, be much better for the pre- 
sent to confine the sum to 107. 

It was agreed, that the further consi- 
deration of the clause strould be postponed. 
On the clause, enacting, that the asses- 
sors should appoint the clerks of the 
court, 

Mr. Portmansuggested, that the amount 
of the security which the clerk of the court 
was called upon to give, ought to be spe~ 
cified, 
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* Lord Althorp observed, :that as the 
sums which would be paid into those 
¢ourts were not likely to be great, mode- 
rate security would be sufficient. 

The clause was then agreed to. 

Mr. Hobhouse objected, on behalf of 
his constituents, to the clause which 
went to contract the period assigned in the 
statute of limitation. 

The Attorney-Gereral said, that, in his 
opinion, the bill as then framed would by 
no means answer the purpose intended ; 
namely, that of creating courts of sum- 
mary jurisdiction for small debts. In the 
first place, it precluded -reference, by 
which the courts of Westminster-hall con- 
trived to get rid of the most perplexing 
cases of disputed accounts. The process 
was to-be by plaint, instead of the decla- 
ration used in the higher courts, which was 
to be answered by a plea; and both plea 
and plaint were to be professionally drawn; 
the suit was to be prepared by solicitors, 
of course of very low rank and practice, 
and conducted by counsel. Each case 
would therefore be open toalltheartificesby 
which causes were perplexed and length- 
ened in the superior courts, and this by 
the very lowest practitioners. The bill 
would be utterly useless in the end, un- 
less the noble lord consented to the intro- 
duction of a clause to prevent solicitors 
and counsel from interfering with the 
process, and to substitute in their place a 
power given to the assessors to cross-exa- 
mine witnesses, and then submit the ques- 
tion to the jury. 

Lord Althorp did not know how he 
could meet the views of the hon. and 
learned gentleman, because, as it appear- 
ed to him, if parties could not appear by 
solicitors, they must be required to ap- 
pear in, person. If this were to be the 
rule, there would be danger of unprinci- 
pled plaintiffs suing gentlemen wrongfully, 
with the certainty, that they would not 
think it. worth while to appear merely for 
the sake of the fines. However, if the 
right hon. gentleman could frame a clause 
to meet this as well.as his own view of the 
subject, he would gladly support it. 

Colonel .Trench mentioned a case of 
two solicitors in one of the counties, who 
had contrived to swell the number of 
suits since 1815, from an average of 82 
per annum, .at which it stood before, to 
upwards of 400, preying upon their own 
clients in case-of defeat or lossof costs; and 
out of 1,300 or 1,400 cases, they had not 
pressed. more.than 15 to final judgement. 

VOL. X. 
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The chairman reported progress, and 
obtained leave to sit again. 


Woot Duties.] The House having 
resolved itself into a committee on the 
Customs acts, : 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that at that period of the night, he should 
not detain the House for any length of 
time; but, as it was extremely desirable 
that the precise nature of the proposition 
he had to make with respect to these 
duties should be before the House, and 
as he could not make that proposition but 
in a committee, he would avail himself of 
the present opportunity of so doing. 
Afterwards, when a bill should have been 
founded upon the resolution which he had 
to propose, it would be competent to gen- 
tlemen to discuss the subject. What he 
had then to propose was this; that, instead 
of repealing the existing duties on wool 
immediately, or on the 5th of July next, 
as he had originally intended, the reduc- 
tion should take place by degrees. He 
had submitted the proposition to some of 
those persons who were most interested 
in the measure, and they considered that 
it would be the most convenient mode of 
effecting the object he had in view. He 
should move, therefore, that the duty of 
sixpence in the pound should be reduced 
to one penny in the pound, but in the 
following manner :—that it should be re- 
duced on the 10th of September next 
from sixpence to threepence ; and on the 
10th of December next from threepence 
to one penny. He should also move, that 
on the latter day the present prohibition 
on the exportation of raw wool should be 
entirely removed, as well as that upon 
certain articles of wool, which were so 
loosely manufactured, that they could be 
easily converted again into wool, and ulti- 
mately into cloth. By way of protection, 
however, to the trade in these articles, 
he proposed to place a duty of 2d. in the 
pound. on the exportation of raw wool, 
which was more than he had originally 
intended ; and upon those articles which 
were loosely or partially manufactured, a 
duty of 16 per cent upon the amount of 
their .value; which would, upon the 
average, be about the same as 2d. in the 
pound upon the raw article. As he did 
not intend to take off the duties instan- 
taneously, he thought it would be unne- 
cessary to return. any part of the present 
duties to the holders of wool, because 
they would have a fair opportunity of 

4 Z 
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getting rid of their surplus. The right 
hon. gentleman concluded by moving re- 
solutions to the effect contained in his 
speech. : 

Mr. Bright objected to the discussion 
of this subject in the present state of the 
House. 

Mr. Calcraft said a few words to the 
same effect. He was one of those who 
did not consider it was expedient to con- 
cede the exportation of long wool. If, 
however, the right hon. gentleman thought 
it was necessary that his resolution should 
now be -carried, he would not press his 
opposition, because other opportunities 
would occur for his expressing his opinion. 

Mr. Western expressed an opinion, that 
the duty proposed on the exportation of 
long wool was too high, and would there- 
fore operate as a prohibition. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that if he could have acted entirely as he 
had wished, he should not have imposed 
so high a duty ; but it was thought, that 
when a system of laws which had been 
long cherished with what he confessed he 
considered a mistaken veneration, was 
about to be abrogated, something was due 
to the interests of those who imagined 
they would be affected by the proposed 
measure. He therefore thought that it 
would not be inconsistent with the policy 
of the government to concede something 
to the notions of those persons; and for 
this reason it was, that he had acquiesced 
in the duty of twopence, instead of the 
almost nominal duty of one penny. He 
flattered himself that he had succeeded in 
allaying the apprehensions which had been 
entertained on this score, although he was 
not convinced that there was any reason 
for them. He believed that, if the long 
wool were exported without any restric- 
tion, no ill efiects would result, because 
that wool would al@&ys be cheaper here 
than any where else ; and that if the duty 
were taken off foreign wool, it would more 
than compensate our manufacturers for 
the seeming disadvantage, and prevent 
the foreign manufacturers from availing 
themselves of it to any extent. He knew 
it was said that there could be no great 
benefit attending this experiment. If, 
however, it should appear, when the mea- 
sure came to.be put in practice, that the 
duty did really amount to a prohibition, it 
would be necessary to apply to the House 
to remedy that inconvenience. At all 
events, it was wise in the first instance, to 
put on a duty even higher than he could 
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‘have wished it to be, in order ‘to prevent 


any of the ill consequences which migit 
attend the opening of the trade. The 
plan would then operate not at once, but 
gradually; and, he trusted, could afford 
no one just ground of complaint. 

Mr. Western said a few words in appro~ 
bation of what the right hon. gentleman 
had stated. ; ' 

Mr. S. Wortley objected strongly, that 
that description of wool which was the 
peculiar growth of this country should be 
exported, in such a way as would enable 
the foreign manufacturers to compete with 
us successfully. All the petitions he had 
presented tothe House looked at this sub- 
ject in the same way. With respect to 
the duty which was to be imposed, he 
must take leave to tell his right hon. friend, 
that he did not look upon it either as a 
prohibition or as a temporary measure. 
The manufacturers of wool, his constitu- 
ents, claimed as a right, that their trade 
should be protected to that extent, 
as far as it was connected with the article 
which was the exclusive produce of Eng- 
land. All that they sought was, a protec- 
tion equal to the disadvantage they, were 
likely to sustain by the exportation of that 
article; they said—* Give us this, and we 
are quite willing to enter into competi- 
tion with the rest of the world.” He 
understood it was not expected that much 
raw wool would go out of the country, 
but that a great deal manufactured into 
yarn would. The manufacturers were 
very anxious to have a little more time for 
the purpose of looking about them. He 
hoped his right hon. friend would give 
them six months longer than he had pro- 
posed, and not carry his resolution into 
effect until the 5th of July, 1825. 

Mr. Cripps regretted the discussion of 
this important question at that time of 
night. In the county of Glocester long 
wool happened to be the growth, and not 
the manufacture of the county. He be- 
lieved that the whole produce of the 
country was not more than was necessary 
for the employment of the artisans enga« 
ged to work it up; and this he took tobe 
the strongest argument against the expe- 
diency of permitting its exportation. 

Mr. W. Smith objected to discussing 
this important question further in the 
present stage, and at that late hour, when 
so many members had gone away, under. 
the expectation that the resolution would 
not be brought forward. Enough had 
been already said to create alarm, and 
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enough could not now be said to allay it. 
Many of his constituents were materially 
interested in the question, as far as regard- 
ed long wool; and they would certainly 
think it most extraordinary, that a resolu- 
tion of such consequence had been brought 
forward after midnight, and when there 
were not, forty members in the House. 
Whatever was now stated ought to be 
only in the way of exposition, and not in 
the way of debate ; for it was impossible 
properly to discuss the subject at present. 

Mr. Calcraft explained why he had 
eommenced the discussion. The question 
was one of the highest importance, and 
the public attention ought to be directed 
to it in the first instance, however late the 
hour, and however thin the attendance. 
The object he had in view was, to give 
the resolution the utmost publicity; and 
he trusted that enough had been done not 
to create alarm, but to call attention out 
of doors to the measure, and to let the 
public know that. the preliminary stage 
had been passed through. It seemed that 
the manufacturers were, to a certain de- 
gree, satisfied with the change of duty 
proposed by the chancellor of the Exche- 
quer: at least honourable members ex- 
pressed themselves tolerably well con- 
tented on the part of their constituents. 
It was necessary that the matter should 
be distinctly understood, and he wished, 
therefore, to hear from the chancellor of 
the Exchequer, whether the two-pence 
per pound was to be considered a perma 
nent or a temporary duty. At first the 
right hon. gentleman had spoken as if it 
were to be permanent, yet afterwards, in 
answer to the hon. member for Essex, he 
had appeared to intimate, that it was only 
to be temporary, in order to try the expe- 
Timent. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ad- 
mitted, that no doubt ought to be left up- 
on the point. The footing on which he 
put it was thus:—if the export of wool 
were to be allowed, it ought not to be so 
«clogged by a duty as to render the per- 
mission inoperative. He proposed the 
duty of two-pence, because it was fair and 
reasonable towards those who were inter- 
ested, and whose apprehensions were ex- 
cited. It was not his intention to limit 


the time during which that duty should. 


continue, nor would he undertake to say, 
‘that it should be lowered at any given 
‘date; if indeed it were lowered at all. 
‘What he said was this, that if it should be 


found in practice that the duty of two- 
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pence per pound operated as an absolute 
prohibition upon the export, utterly in« 
consistent with the principle on which 
these measures were adopted, it would be 
fit that it should be taken off, because 
it was unfit that the prohibition should 
exist. ; 
The resolution was agreed to. 
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Sixx Trape.}] The Lord Chancellor 
said, he had been requested to present 
a petition to their lordships from persons 
connected with the Silk trade, and against 
the bill now before their lordships. It 
was signed by 25,750 persons, all living 
in London and its neighbourhood, and it 
expressed their fears, that this bill would 
be ruinous to them if passed into a law, 
He could see nothing objectionable in the 
petition, and had therefore thought it his 
duty to present it to their lordships. 

The Marquis of Lansdowz said, it was 
not his intention, in the present stage of 
the bill, to enter into discussion concern- 
ing it; but he wished to state, that the 
opinions which he and several of their 
lordships had embodied into a report, and 
laid on their lordships’ table, remained 
unchanged, and were consonant to the 
views on which his. majesty’s ministers 
appeared at present to be acting; though 
he would have, no objection. to have 
changed that opinion, and expressed that 
change, had he seen any good ground for 
doing so. As this was the first time the 
question was brought before their lord- 
ships, he wished to take that opportunity 
of doing justice to one witness who had 
been examined before their lordships’ 
committee ; and who was, by his most 
respectable character, as well entitled as 
any man, that justice should be done him. 
The individual to whom he alluded was 
Mr. William Hale; and he wished now to 
make it known, that a part of that gentle- 
man’s evidence had been purposely 
omitted, thereby making it appear that 
he was more friendly to the alteration 
now proposed than he really was. The 
mistake arose in this way: on a ques- 
tion respecting the facilities which would 
exist for the introduction of foreign 
silks, if certain regulations were dispensed 
with, Mr. Hale said, that great facilities 
would in that case exist; and he mentioned 
the names of several ladies who had 
availed themselves of certain facilities 
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afforded to passengers to introduce foreign 
silks. Being asked, whether he thought 
that such facilities injured the trade, he 
replied, that he did not. He thought 
that this practice tended to keep up a 
taste for wearing silks, to extend the 
fashion, and thus to act as an encourage- 
ment to the home-manufacturer: he was 
therefore of opinion, that if this practice 
was not carried further than it had been, 
it. would do no harm to the silk-trade. 
As it had been thought proper to order 
the names of the ladies to be expunged, 
the explanatory part of the answer had 
also been struck out; by which it appeared 
as if Mr Hale had stated generally, that 
facilities for the introduction of foreign 
silks would not be injurious. As this 
opinion had been attributed to Mr. Hale 
elsewhere, it was but justice to him to 
give this explanation. That gentleman 
had not stated any thing favourable to 
free importation, and continued to regard 
such a system as ruinous to the trade. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 
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Woot Dutizs.] Mr. Huskisson pre- 
sented apetitionfrom certain wool growers, 
praying for a reduction of the duty on the 
importation of wool, the petitioners con- 
ceiving that. the tax on the importation 
of that article was injurious to their 
interests. 

Mr. Bennet complained of the duty on 
the exportation of wool having been raised 
from Id. to 2d. at a late hour on Friday 
night, no opportunity having been afforded 
to those whose interests were affected by 
that alteration to petition the House 
against it. 

Mr. Curteis said, the landed interest 
had been hardly dealt with by that mea- 
sure: His constituents would certainly 
have petitioned against it, if sufficient time 
had been afforded them. 

Lord Milton said, he had been no party 
to the alteration of the duty on exportation 
from ld. to 2d.; he still, however, con- 
sidered the measure a boon, as the ex- 
portation of wool had been prohibited 
altogether. He thought the hon. member 
for Sussex had no reason to complain of 
the landed interest having been harshly 
treated by his majesty’s government in 
this respect. 

Sir E. Knatchbull agreed with the hon. 
member fur. Sussex, that the Janded 
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_interest had been hardly dealt with. A 


duty of 2d. a pound on exportation 
would, in point of fact, amount to a 
prohibition, 

Mr. Bright said, that in.consequence of 
the new bonding system, this measure 
might operate most unequally an different: 
classes of merchants. Many. dealers in 
the town which he had the honour to 
represent, had a quantity of wool in bond ; 
others again had a large quantity not 
bonded. It was incumbent on the right 
hon. gentleman to make such arrange- 
ments as would prevent those who had 
paid the duty from suffering in conse-: 
quence of this measure. 

Mr. S. Wortley spoke in favour of the 
increase of the duty from one penny to 
two-pence per pound. 

Mr. Hume contended, that his hon, 
friend, the member for Shrewsbury, was 
fully justified in asserting, that the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had been guilty 
of a breach of faith. At the same time, 
the right hon. gentleman had been quite 
right in listening to the representations 
of all parties interested. 

Mr. Bennet observed, that if the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had listened to 
all parties, instead of attending to the 
remonstrances of only one party, he 
should not have complained. The right 
hon. gentleman ought to have obtained 
full information as to the propriety of the 
course he was about to pursue, before he 
commenced it. ; 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Coat Duriss.j] Several petitions 
were presented for the repeal of the 
Duties on Coals, 

Mr. Newman supported the prayer of 
the said petitions, and hoped that the 
chancellor of the Exchequer would con- 
sent to repeal this unjust and partial 
tax. 

Mr. Bennet said, thatthe repeal of unjust 
taxes ought, from day to day, to be forced 
upon the consideration of his majesty’s 
ministers. 

Lord Milton concurred in his hon. 
friend’s general recommendation, although 
he doubted if sea-borne coal was the tax 
which ought first to be taken off. They 
ought rather to call for the reduction of 
those taxes which more generally affected 
the country at large. He admitted, that 
the coal-tax was in its origin impolitic ; 
but interest had grown up under it, which 
might require consideration. At all eventa 
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taxes that pressed more generally ought 
first to be removed. 
Mr. Grenfell was of a contrary opinion, 


as to the general principle of taxation. | 


He had no hope that the taxon sea-borne 
coals would be repealed this year; but the 
attention of ministers to it ought to be 
kept constantly alive by petitions. 

Mr. N. Calvert argued, that no tax 
could be more unjust than one upon a 
necessary of life, which fell upon a portion 
of the country only. 

Mr. W. Smith spoke in favour of the 
prayer of the petition, contending that the 
tax was most unjust and partial. The city 
of Norwich suffered severely from it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
it had not been his intention to have 
troubled the House at all on this occasion, 
but he could not withhold a few observa- 
tions after the appeals which had been 
made tohim. Hecould not help thinking 
that hon. gentlemen were mistaken, as to 
the grounds on which he had proceeded 
with regard to coals. First, he had never 
maintained, nor affected to maintain, that 
the duty on sea-borne coals was not ver 
unequal in its operation, and pressed wit 
peculiar severity on different parts of the 
country. It was a duty for which, how- 
ever, the present generation was not at all 
responsible. It had existed for a century, 
and he had always thought, thatbefore any 
step was taken to remove it, some atten- 
tion ought to be paid to those interests 
that had grown up under it. He could 
not repeal the whole duty oncoals, without 
serious prejudice to the interests of parties 
who ought to be considered ; but he had 
never gone the length of saying, that 
those interests were such as to render the 
gradual reduction of the tax impossible. 
Looking at the various items composing 
the taxation of the country, he had not 
thought that the duty on coals was one 
which ought to be repealed to the whole 
extent, or prior to other taxes pressing 
-with greater severity. He had proposed 
the repeal of taxes this year, to the 
amount of a million, conceiving that, 
taking the country generally, he was 
consulting its. interests better, than if he 
had relinquished the whole of the duty on 
coals. At the same time, it had appeared 
to him, that the coal tax was not only 
. unjust in itself, but pressed with peculiar 
severity on a particular part of the king- 
dom; namely, the metropolis and its 
ne » because there the duty 
was considerably more. He had never 
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been able to see any justice: in the: argu- 
ment, that the tax there ought to be 
retained, because the citizens of London, 
from being more wealthy, were better able 
to pay it. On such nice calculations. as 
that, taxation could not be regulated. In 
what he had done, it seemed to him that 
he had begun at the right end, when he 
commenced by remedying the aggravated 
injustice towards the inhabitants of .the 
metropolis. He had, in the first instance, 
assumed, that the utmost he could spare, 
for the reduction of this duty, was 
100,000/. ; and if, instead of repealing 3s. 
4d., as he had suggested, he had repealed 
ls. generally, upon sea-borne coals, it 
would have given no relief that would be 
at all felt by the consumer, and he could 
not go beyond the 1s. without giving up 
more of the revenue than he could spare. 
It seemed impossible, on the other hand, 
that the consumers in London and its 
neighbourhood should not be benefitted by 
the sum per chaldron that he had con- 
sented to relinquish, as applied to that 
district. 

Sir M. W. Ridley said, that when the 
right hon. gentleman talked of relieving 
the poor of London, he should protest 
against the injustice of the measure, which 
went to continue a tax of 6s. on coals 
carried coastwise, and a tax of only ls. a 
ton on inland coals. This plan was cer- 
tainly most adverse to those principles of 
equality of taxation which the right hon. 
gentleman advocated. The coal-owners 
of the north wished for no change in their 
relative position with respect to the 
owners of inland coals: The duties, before 
the chancellor of the Exchequer touched 
them, had been 9s. 4d. per chaldron on 
sea-borne coals, and 7s. per ton (which 
was equal to 9s. 4d. per chaldron) on 
inland coals, and now the. chancellor of 
the Exchequer came with his principles 
of “¢ just and equal taxation,’? and reduced 
the duty on one to 6s. per chaldron, and 
on the other to ls.. per ton... He would, 
shortly after the Easter recess, submit a 
motion to the House for the reduction of 
the duty on coal carried coastwise. 

Mr. Littleton said, that when the ques- 
tion came to be argued, he should be 
ready to maintain the justice and: policy 
of the plan of reduction proposed by the 
chancellor of the Exchequer; or he 
should rather shew, that the duty of 1s, 
per ton still continued on inland coals, 
was a Shilling too much. Where was the 
justice of imposing upon inland coals a tax 
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originally imposed only ‘on coals carried 
éoastwise, when those inland coals were 
-also burthened with the enormous dues 
paid to the canal companies, and sanc- 
tioned by acts of parliament? For what 
did it matter to the owners of inland coals, 
whether the duties with which they were, 
by act of parliament, burthened, went to 
canal companies, or to the government ? 
The inland coals were, even with the 
reduced duty, so heavily burthened, that 
there was no danger of their coming into 
competition with sea-borne coals. For- 
merly, the same duty was imposed on the 
ton of 20 cwt. of inland coals brought into 
London, as on the chaldron of 27 cwt. of 
sea-borne coals;and when, a few years 
ago, it was proposed to equalize the duty 
on the ton to the duty on the chaldron, 
the hon. baronet was among the most 
strenuous opponents of that equitable 
measure. 

Mr. S. Wortley said, he should be glad 
to hear his hon friend prove the justice of 
laying a tax of 6s. on one sort of coal, and 
1s. on another, so as to give 5s. bounty in 
favour of the worse and dearer sort of 
coals, 

Mr. Hume said, he was prepared -to 
state to the chancellor of the Exchequer 
a mode in which he could conciliate both 
parties ; namely, by taking off the duties 
as well on sea-borne as upon inland coals. 
This was the best way of putting them on 
an equality, and it was a wiser course 
than to apply six millions annually to buy 
up three per cents at 95. If he would 
give up the Sinking Fund he might reduce 
the whole of the coal tax, and the whole 
of the window and house tax. For what 
purpose was the sinking Fund maintained ? 
to eo the funded interest. But the 
funded interest needed no such support. 
The reduction of the taxes to the amount 
he had stated, would be received with the 

eatest satisfaction ; and he had no doubt, 
f all those gentlemen who now spoke so 
strongly in behalf of their several petitions, 
would come down and support @ specific 
motion on tlie subject, the chancellor of 
the Exchequer would find it: perfectly 
convenient to carry the measure into 
effect. . ' 

Lord Milton complained of the policy 
which government had pursued upon this 
question. They had given up a revenue 
amounting to 800,000/. annually, and in 
so doing had benefited a particular class 
of the community , residing within certain 
imited geographical ‘boundaries. Now, | 
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when government remitted taxation, they 
should take care that the relief which 


they granted should be of a general, and 
not of a partial description. 

Sir John Newport could not agree with 
his noble friend. His noble friend seemed 
to have forgotten, that the particular class 
of the community to which he had alluded 
had, for nearly a century past, been ag- 
grieved by the unjust and partial operation 
of the coal duties; and surely his noble 
friend would not argue, that it was not 
entitled to relief, because it had submitted 
patiently for many years to the grievance 
which had been imposed upon it. He 
must contend that the chancellor of the 
Exchequer was only performing an act 
of justice in equalizing the operation of 
the coal-duties in all parts of the country: 

Mr. Maberly thought, that the country 
gentlemen were not dealing fairly with the 
chancellor of the Exchequer upon this oc- 
casion. It was rather inconsistent in those 
who had supported the system of a sinking 
fund, now to come forward and tell the 
adviser of it, that they would not bear the 
taxes by which that sinking fund was 
to besupported. It was consistent enough 
in his hon, friend, the member for Aber+ 
deen, and himself to press for a repeal of 
taxes, because they had always opposed 
the scheme of a sinking fund; but as for 
the hon. gentlemen who now called for a 
repeal of taxes, after supporting the sinks 
ing fund, where, he would ask, was their 
consistency ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he felt that, from the manner in which the 
resolution respecting coals had been car- 
ried, the parties interested in them had 
lost the opportunity which they were 
fairly entitled to, of stating the objections 
which could be urged against them. If, 
therefore, the hon. member for Newcastle 
wished to move for the re-commitment 
of those resolutions, he should throw no 
objection in the way of it, and in the com- 
mittee the hon. member might bring for- 
ward his statement. Thursday was the 
earliest day that’ was open, and if the hon. 
bafonet would move for the re-commit- 
ment of the resolutions on that day, he 
should throw no obstacle in the way of 
the motion. pire 

Mr. Aldérman Wood thought, that, 
when it was considered how long’ and how 
unjustly the people of London had been 
taxed in’ the article of coals, ‘and the 
misery to which ‘the had been. often 
reduced for -want of fuel, no- gentleman 
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could object to the reduction. ‘There had 
been ten millions of money levied unjustly 
on the people of London under this tax, 
which originally had been imposed for a 
special purpose, : 

Sir M. W. Ridley said, he had no objec- 
tion to Thursday as the day for re-commit- 
ting the resolutions. He begged again to 
say, that he had no wish to impose any ad+ 
ditional tax on inland coals. He only 
wished the two descriptions of coal to be 
kept in the same relative situations in 
which they had hitherto stead, 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


_ Burrats in IRELAND Biti.j Mr. 
Plunkett rose to move the order of the 
day for the second reading of the Burials 
in Ireland bill. The right hon. and learned 
gentleman observed, that he would not 
have brought it forward at that moment, 
if he had not had some reason to flatter 
himself, from the general opinion which 
he had collected from all sides of the 
House on the measure, that there was no 
likelihood of any material objection being 
offered to it, nor of any discussion arising 
that would be at all calculated to pruduce 
@ protracted debate. The House was 
already aware of the general scope and 
abject of the bill. It related to the 
burials, in Ireland, of persons dissenting 
from the doctrines and discipline of the 
Established Church, with those forms and 
ceremonies which were. peculiar to the 
religion professed by them. Every one 
must feel, that this was a subject of ex- 
treme importance, as it related to the 
moral feelings, passions, and prejudices of 
the great bulk of the population of Ire- 
land; and they must also perceive, that 
it was a question of the greatest delicacy, 
because, as it referred to circumstances 
which must occur in the precincts of pro- 
testant church-yards, it would naturally 
excite the attention of those who felt an 
interest in the security of the protestant 
establishment. He therefore approached 
the subject with a considerable degree of 
caution, he would not say of alarm; be- 
cause the measure had been so maturely 
considered, and so nicely prepared, with 
reference to both sides of the question, 
that while it would make the law easy, as 
to the burial of dissenters, it would not 
create: any just alarm in the minds of 
those who were connected with the Es- 
tablished Church. But, when he stated 
that it was a subject of great difficulty 
and delicacy, he begged to observe, that 
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it'was not on that aecount that he had 
taken it out of the hands in which it had 
been previously placed.. Whether he 
considered the question with a view to its 
importance, its difficulty, or its delicacy, 
he knew of no hands better suited to 
bring it forward effectually than those of 
his right hon. friend (sir J. Newport). 
The course which his right hon. friend had 
taken in the debate relative to Education 
in Ireland, which occurred a few evenings 
since—the tone of temper and moderation 
with which he had introduced that delicate 
subject, proved clearly, that no man was 
more fit to conciliate the opinions and 
sooth the passions of all parties. Still, 
however, he thought it would be felt, that it 
was better that this questionshould be taken 
up by one who spoke the sentiments of 
the government of the country, rather 
than by any individual unconnected with 
the government. Many reasons could be 
adduced in support of this position. It 
was right, in the first place, that the public 
should know the anxious solicitude which 
the government entertained, with respect 
to the welfare of the people of Ireland ; 
and next, it was important that the ques- 
tion should be now brought forward in 
such a manner as to reconcile. all classes 
to it, This end could be much better 
attained by the. government, than if the 
measure were introduced by any indi- 
vidual, however respectable-—Having said 
thus much to excuse the government of 
the country for entertaining this measure, 
it would perhaps be expected that he 
should state some reason for its not hay- 
ing been taken up. sooner. Many cir- 
cumstances existed in Ireland, which 
would have made it unwise in government 
to have interfered with a question of this 
kind at an earlier period,. Whatever in- 
conveniencies existed in the actual state 
of the law—-and he admitted those incon- 
veniencies to be many and considerable— 


yet still it was found that very. few of 


them were of a practical nature. Go- 


-vernment, therefore, had not thought it 
| necessary to legislate on theoretical prin« 


ciples, so long as the existing law ap- 
peared to work well. But a new.state of 
things had sprung up, and it was now 
found expedient to make some change in 
the law. The first thing it was proposed 
to do was, to repeal the act of the 9th 
William 3rd eap. 7. He believed, with 
respect to this point, there was an univer- 
sal consent on the part of every person 


concerned. He would now state what 
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the object of the act of William was. It 
was probably known to most gentlemen in 
that House, that-there were in Ireland a 
number of abbeys and convents, the 
sites of places formerly used for religious 
worship, and vested in ecclesiastical per- 
sons. These venerable places were looked 
on with considerable respect, if not reve- 
rence, by all classes of people in Ireland. 
They had been founded from motives of 
piety, and though sometimes tenanted by 
superstition and bigotry, yet it could not 
be denied, that they were often the abodes 
of genuine religion and pure charity. 
From them, in former times, the blessings 
of hospitality had been disseminated 
amongst the poor and the needy.. Those 
places had long since been taken out of the 
possession of the ecclesiastical proprietors, 
and vested in the several members of the 
state. But they were still viewed by the 
people with feelings of respect and vene- 
ration. Though no longer used as places 
of religious worship, they were much re- 
sorted to as places of burial not merely 
for the Roman Catholics of the country, 
but very frequently for the Protestants ; 
and he felt, that the remains of those 
ancient edifices were not the least in- 
teresting - objects of contemplation to 
those persons who visited Ireland. Look- 
ing to the disturbances, religious and 
political, by which that country had been 
torn, it was a point on which the mind 
reposed with some degree of pleasure, 
when it reflected, that in those ceme- 
teries the Protestant and the Catholic, 
persons of all ranks and persuasions, were 
buried in common. However they might 
have differed in life, in death they were 
suffered to repose together ; and the place 
of their interment was not made a scene 
for the display of acrimonious feeling and 
unseemly asperity. This state of things 
had prevailed, he believed, more or less, 
ever since the Reformation. It must 
seem extraordinary that, under these cir- 
cumstances, the act of the 9th of William 
was passed, by which burials.in those 
places.were forbidden, as well to Protest- 
ants as to Catholics. It seemed extraor- 
dinary, when the practice was carried on 
without offence to any party, that it should 
have’ been interfered with by this law. 
He believed it was not with a view to any 
direct interference .with the. rights of 
sepulture of any religious sect, that the 
law was enacted, but that it-was framed 
in a spirit: of ‘jealousy, which could not 
bear that-.any religious feeling should be 
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kept alive with respect to those old places 
of worship. Certainly, whatever might 
have been the object of the act, its provi- 
sions were opposed to those affections 
and decencies, with reference to the 
deceased, which ought always to be re- 
spected. The act was framed, but ‘it fell 
stil-born, as all measures-must do when’ 
opposed to the feelings and sentiments of 
a country. In no one instance, for a 
series of years, had the custom which’ had 
so long prevailed been interfered with-in 
no one instance had this obnoxious law 
been carried-into effect. If, then, there 
was an act on their Statute-book, to en- 
force which would be considered a crime, 
and to infringe it would be looked on as 
a duty, it ought not to be suffered to’ 
remain; and one object of the measure 
now before the House was, to repeal this 
act. The House would, however, observe, 
that there was a clause regulating and 
narrowing that repeal. The reason of this 
was, that many of those places were 
diverted from their original purpose, and 
were possessed by individuals; and care 
should be taken, that no interference with 
private property was admitted unde this 
measure ; which would be the case, if 
persons who were not in the habit of 
using particular places of this description 
for burying grounds, were suffered to. do 
so now.—He would now, as shortly as he 
could, apply himself to the more import- 
ant provisions of this bill, so far as it 
professed to give the right of burial in 
Protestant church-yards, according to the 
religious ceremonies of. the parties whose 
friends were brought there for interment. 
The noble lord who presided over the 
government of Ireland, and who had 
applied himself to this, as well as to every 
other subject connected with the interests 
of that country, felt the deepest anxiety 
for the success of this. measure ; and he 
(Mr. P.) knew of no other reason why 
he now addressed the House, except that, 
from his constant intercourse with the 
nobie lord, he had the best means of 
learning his views on the subject. This 
measure originated with the noble lord, 
and had received the unanimous sanction 
of his majesty’s government. The two 
great objects of the bill were these, to 
secure to dissenters of every denomination 
the right of interment according to their 
own forms and ceremonies, and to take 
care, at the same time, that nothing was 
done offensive to the dignity, or subversive 
of the security, of the. Protestant reli- 
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gion.—Before he proceeded further, it 
was necessary that he should describe 
what was the state of the law on this 
subject as it now existed. In the first 
lace, he would endeavour to put the 
ouse in possession of what was the situa- 
tion of the Protestant parson as to the 
right of burial. Gentlemen, doubtless, 
knew, that the freehold of the church- 
yard was vested in the rector. The 
church-yard was his freehold, and no 
person could enter it, unless by his leave, 
without committing a trespass. But, 
besides the right which belonged to him 
as the possessor of the soil, he was, as the 
parson, empowered by law to superintend 
the mode of granting Christian burial in 
the church-yard. He was to grant the 
right of interment ; and, by the act of 
Uniformity, he was to read the burial 
service of the church of Ireland, as by 
law established, and no other. He could 
not, himself, read any other service ; 
neither could he depute any person to 
read a different service in the church- 
yard. He could employ another gentle- 
man in orders to read the service of the 
church of Ireland; but he could not allow 
any layman, or a member of any other 
community, to read it. If this law were 
acted on, and the Protestant clergy were 
in every instance to insist on reading this 
service, and going through the rites and 
ceremonies prescribed by the church of 
Ireland, it would virtually deprive the 
great body of the people of the right of 
interment. Considering what their re- 
ligious opinions were, such a practice 
would amount to actual exclusion, He 
did not mean to argue, whether their 
feeling on this subject was a right one or 
not: it was his duty merely to state the 
fact. The opinions, feelings, and preju- 
dices of the people of Ireland were such, 
that if the principle were insisted on, it 
would actually amount to an exclusion 
from the right of interment of all the 
Catholics, at least, if not of all the Dis- 
senters.—This was the situation of the 
Jaw, on one side: now let the House 
mark what it was on the other. According 
to the laws of the land, every person had 
a right to interment in the Protestant 
church-yard of the parish where he died. 
His relatives had a right to claim it: but 
they were entitled to claim it, subject to 
that right of the Protestant parson which 
he had just mentioned. But, suppose he 
performed the rites of the Protestant 
church, or that he waved their perform- 
VOL. X, 
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ance, there was no law which, in either 
case, prohibited the performance of dis- 
senting rites in a Protestant church-yard. 
There was no law, where the Protestant 
parson had discharged his functions, or 
waved them, to prevent Roman Catholic 
ceremonies from being performed in the 
church-yard, however ostentatiously ce- 
lebrated, or however calculated to produce 
feelings of pain in the mind of the 
Protestant clergyman. There were .a 
number of laws passed in Ireland, after 
the Reformation, on the subject of the 
Catholic priests. By those laws, besides 
inflicting penalties on priests coming from 
abroad, there were others which also 
imposed penalties on all priests who were 
not registered in a regular manner. By 
the 2lst and 22nd of the late king, the 
greater part of these penalties were re- 
moved, under certain restrictions and 
conditions. One of them was, that the 
benefit of those acts should not extend 
to any Catholic priest who officiated in a 
Protestant church-yard. It was supposed, 
that under this clause it was a criminal 
or penal act, for a priest to perform the 
burial service in a Protestant church-yard; 
but the supposition was entirely erroneous: 
it had no other effect than saying, that 
the Catholic priest ‘who performed the 
service in a Protestant church-yard, should 
not have the benefit of that particular law. 
He was liable to be indicted, not for hav- 
ing performed the service, but for not 
having duly registered himself under the 
former act; which he was not required to 
do, provided he obeyed the restrictions 
enumerated in the 21st and 22nd of Geo. 
8rd. But, whatever might have been the 
state of the law on this subject, growing 
out of the 21st and 22nd of Geo. 3rd, all 
difficulty was removed, in Ireland, by the 
law of 1793. By that law, it was not an 
illegal act for the Catholic priest to officiate. 
He could not be indicted for it : he could 
not be prevented from doing it. If the 
contrary were admitted ; if the Protestant 
clergyman had a right to insist on per- 
forming the service of the church of 
Ireland ; it would totally exclude the 
whole body of Roman Catholics from 
interment. If the Protestant clergyman 


chose to come in and’perform his service, - 


or if he waved his right to officiate, there 
was no law to prevent the Catholic priest 
from exercising his functions. This was 
the state of the law ; and, considering the 
situation of the parties, it was fraught 


with all the seeds and elements of discord . 


5A 
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and dissension. But though such was 
the fact—though the state of the law was 
caleulated to produce conflictions and 
collisions between those opposing par- 
ties—it was pleasing to state, that, with 
very few and rare exceptions, those 
elements of discord and dissension had 
not created any of those effects which 
might have been expected from them. 
One would, indeed, almost praise this 
state of the law; since it gave an oppor- 
tunity to people of all sects, and of all 
religious opinions, to display feelings the 
most liberal and charitable. He must 
say, and he said it with great respect for 
the parochial clergy, that, until of late 
years, they‘had not, in the smallest degree, 
interfered with the right of interment in 
Protestant church-yards. They had for- 
borne to exercise a duty which was 
imposed on them by the common law of 
the country, and by the act of Uniformity, 
because they felt that it would create 
uneasiness and dissatisfaction. The 
Catholic clergymen also had conducted 
themselves in a most exemplary manner. 
He believed the Catholic body in general 
were buried without any ceremony ; but 
it was customary, on the interment of 
Catholics of the better orders, to have, 
more or less, a sort of service performed 
by the priest. Sometimes he appeared in 
the stole, a sort of black robe, and some. 
times he officiated in his plain clothes ; 
but he never presumed to offer any thing 
offensive to the Protestant church. This 
was the way in which the matter remained, 
until lately, without any degree of offence 
being taken by the Protestant clergy. 
This should be particularly, stated. ; 
because it proved, that there was not 
that unmanageable texture in the senti- 
ments of those who held different religious 
ypinions in Ireland, that ought to shut 
out all hope of accommodation, that 
ought to lead the House to believe, that 
it. was impossible to smooth down those 
religious feelings, the asperity of which had 
been the bane and curse of Ireland, 
When matters remained thus—when, on 
the one hand, there was no interference, 
and on the other, no offence—he thought 
it, would have been unwise if government 
had legislated for prospective evils, that 
perhaps might never have arisen. But, 
about four or five years back, the per- 
formance of religious ceremonies by a 
Catholic priest, in a Protestant church- 
yard, was resisted. At the time this took 
place, such occurrences were extremely 
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unfrequent; and government thought it 
better to get rid of them by giving con- 
ciliatory advice, rather than by exerting 
the strong hand of authority, or by calling 
on Parliament to take the business up. 
In the course of last year, however, the 
complaints on this subject had greatly 
increased. Whether the right was more 
frequently claimed by the Catholic clergy, 
or contended for in a different degree or 
manner from what had been customary, 
he could not say; but, a good deal of 
alarm had certainly been excited. Whe- 
ther that alarm was just or not, he could 
not discover; and he believed it would be 
very difficult to ascertain the fact. If one 
person were asked, whether the ceremony 
was the same as was heretofore performed, 
the answer was in the affirmative; but 
the next individual of whom inquiry was 
made would state exactly the reverse. 
In fact, individuals seemed to be guided ra- 
ther by their prejudices, than by any desire 
to elicit the truth. He therefore thought 
it would be much better to leave the 
circumstances out of which this alarm had 
arisen, in the ambiguity in which they 
were placed at present, than to attempt 
to explore them. Whatever had been 
done by the Protestant clergy, was, he 
felt convinced, performed in the discharge 
of a conscientious duty. He paid a most 
ready and willing homage to the forbear- 
ance manifested by the great body of the 
parochial clergy of Ireland; and he was 
certain, wherever they had recourse to 
resistance, they were impelled to it, by a 
sense of duty alone. The government, 
as he had already observed, were anxious 
to sootheall differences, by friendly and con- 
ciliatory advice; but it at length became 
necessary to examine, what the real state 
of the law was on this subject. If the 
law were clear and plain—if its operation 
appeared calculated to produce peace and 
union—then it was right that the people 
should know it: but, the case was greatl 

altered when the law carried within itself 
the elements of hostility; when the con- 
cord which had so long prevailed arose, 
not froma knowledge of the state of the 
law, but from an ignorance of it. It. 
would have been productive of the most 
unpleasant consequences, if it had. been 
boldly stated, ** You, the priest, have a 
right to bury this man—you may enter 
the church-yard with bell, book, and 
candle, and perform. the service in the 
most offensive manner possible.” If the 
priest had the power to exclaim to the 
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Protestant clergyman, “ I am doing this 
‘by the authority of the government, who 
have told me what the law is on the sub- 
ject,” it would be the cause of constant 
feuds, This pernicious knowledge of their 
rights must end in continual conflicts be- 
tween the parties; and therefore it was 
necessary, that the law should not remain 
in its present situation. Heretofore, the 
law had not been insisted on—the pro- 
ceedings of the Catholic clergy had been 
little interfered with, Had it been other- 
wise, the Catholics of Ireland would be 
driven from the tombs of their ancestors, 
It was not a claim of ambition which the 

put forward—it was not a political pri- 





vilege which they demanded. What they 
contended for was the offspring of those | 
feelings of devotion and piety, which were | 
inherent in the nature of man, which were | 
wholly independent of adventitious cir- | 
cumstances. There was no crime so bar- 
harous, no ignerance so profound, no phi- 
losophy so arrogant, as to deny the jus- 
tice of that feeling which was implanted 
in the nature of man, and which induced 
him to look with affectionate regret to the 
spot where the remains of his ancestry 
were deposited. It was not the creature 
of philosophy: it was the voice of that 
Being, who, when he had doomed us to 
the grave, inspired our hearts with the 
confident hope, that our affections and 
feelings would exist beyond that goal. 
If, however, the Roman Catholic priest 
were openly told, that he might perform 
his ceremonies in the most ostentatious 
manner, such a proceeding would give 
alarm, and not unjustifiably, to the Pro- 
testant. It was therefore necessary that 
some alteration should be made in the 
Jaw ; and the question was, which was the 
‘best mode of dealing with the subject? 
There were three modes, in which the ex- 
isting law might be altered. First, it 
would be possible to give separate burial- 
grounds to the Roman Catholics and the 
Protestants; and this idea had, in fact, 
occurred to some Catholics of influence; 
but he thought, for his own part, and ke 
was convinced the House would go along 
with him ‘in the feeling, that, of all re- 
medies for the present evil, ro other so 
objectionable could be found. The allot- 
ment of separate burial-places would not 
only, like the giving separate places of 
education, tend to strengthen the line of 
demarcation already subsisting between 
the two religions, and to preclude for ever 
ail‘hope of that union in heart and poli- 
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tical opinion which every sincere lover of 
Ireland must hope for, whatever he might 
think as to its immediate probability, but 
it would g@to outrage the very common- 
est and yet most sacred feelings of hu- 
manity. It would have the effect, the 
House would see, in many cases, of se- 
parating families as to their place of 
burial. A husband could not be buried 
with his wife, a brother near his brother, 
a father by the side of his son. It would 
hardly be necessary te say more upon the 
impracticability of introducing such an ar- 
rangement. The next proposition then, 
he would suppose to be this—to make the 
right of interment to the dissenter in Ire- 
land an absolute right—to have it a stern 
and unbending mandate upon the Pro- 
testant parson, to admit him to burial, 
and then to restrict the exercise of this 
absolute right, so as to prevent its being 
used in a manner offensive to the feelings 
of the Protestant. This plan certainty 
did not carry, upon the face of it, so much 
positive unfitness as the former; but still 
the House would hardly find it to bea 
wise one, even if it was practicablé, which 
he doubted: forthe great difficulty in the 
way of such a regulation would be, not 
the unwillingness of the Protestant parson 
to give up the absolute right, but his dis- 
ability to do so. By the act of Uniformity, 
and the canon law of the country, he was 
bound to perform the rite himseif, and 
could not make over absolute power toano- 
ther todo it. This, however, was as the law 
now stood; the new act authorized the 
parson to give the desired permission ; 
but if it was said, that the spirit and the 
terms of the act ought to be—not he may 
give permission, but he shall give per- 
mission, he (Mr. P.) denied the fitness 
of that course, because the House 
would be aware, that, even for the admis- 
sion of a Protestant to burial, there was 
nothing upon the parson mandatory. The 
Protestant himself could not be buried 
without permission from the parson. Truc, 
the parson might not withhold his permis- 
sion, unless upon some satisfactory reason; 
but, even if he did withhold it wronglully, 
he could not be indicted, or made liable 
to a civil action for so doing; he could 
only be censured in the Spiritual Court: 
Cases might be put, however, in a’mo- 
ment, in which the parson was entitled to 
refuse. He was not bound to bury a person 
who died excommunicated; ‘or who had 
never been baptized; or one who had 
comntitted suicide. * In ‘fact, he was ge- 
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nerally to judge of the time, the conve- 
nience andthe fitness of the thing being 
done ; and if the assent was not compul- 
sory in the case of a Protestant, there 
were additional reasons in abundance why 
it should not be so in the case of a Roman 
_Catholic. When a dissenting clergyman 
- applied to a Protestant clergyman for per- 
mission to bury, the Protestant clergyman 
was bound to judge, first, whether it were 
one of the applicant’s flock. He must 
ascertain whether the deceased was really 
a Roman Catholic or not; because there 
had been cases, and not very uncommonly, 
in which that point had been disputed. 
_There were other circumstances to be 
considered. Who was the applicant, for 
instance? Was he, as he professed him- 
self, a Protestant clergyman? He might 
be some mad fanatic Jumper, who had no 
right to make any such application. All 
these were matters of which the Protestant 
clergyman had to judge; and, if an ab- 
solute mandate was to be given, they would 
all be special matters to be provided for. 
Further specialties would have to beconsi- 
dered—the mode and manner of per- 
forming the ceremony, the tapers, and 
other circumstances of ostentation in 
the Catholic, which went beyond the 
modesty of the Protestant Church. But 
the present bill made arrangements which 
could hardly fail to satisfy all parties; 
for, as its avowed intention was, to give the 
dissenter 
cording to the rites of his own church, in 
a Protestant church-yard, the Protestant 
clergyman could no longer allege thediffer- 
ence of religion as a reason for withhold- 
ing the permission to bury. He repeated 
that the present act was one for which the 
Catholics of Ireland ought to feel most 
grateful ;for it was in fact a charter of 
toleration, a direct declaration, that every 
person in Ireland, of whatever religious 
belief, was entitled to intermentaccording 
to the rites of his own persuasion. The 
law, as regarded its effects, was put into 
the strongest practical shape. The pro- 
testant clergyman was to be applied to. 
If he thought fit to refuse permission, he 
was bound to state in writing to the appli- 
cant, and immediately, the cause of his 
refusal ; and moreover, forthwith to cer- 
tify the same cause to his ordinary, or the 
bishop of his diocese, who was to forward 
it-again, without delay, to the lord-lieu- 
tenant, or chief government of the coun- 
try. Thus there could be no reason to 
apptehend refusal on the existing ready 





the benefit of interment ac- | 
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ground—that of the difference of religion 
in the party making application ; and 
still less would there be any danger of a 
light or frivolous objection, because it 
would be known that that objection was 
at once to go before authority. And fur- 
ther, with regard to the extent of the act, 
it was virtually mandatory, though not 
mandatory in terms, for he stated it as a 
principle of law, and ifjhe was wrong he 
night be contradicted, that where a pub- 
lic functionary was legally enabled to do 
certain acts whichwerefor thegood of the 
community, the law which made it law- 
ful for him to do those acts, in fact made 
it his duty todo them. So that, on the 
one hand, the act was mandatory, for the 
clergyman stood bound, in such a case, 
to do that which it was lawful for him to 
do ; and on the other hand, it would be 
observed, that in the provision for the 
service to be performed, there was no per- 
mission for the burial service generally, 
but specially for the service of the grave 
—al) important point, because, in the 
Roman Catholic liturgy, the service of the 
grave—was not the burial service, the 
burial service involving the most pompous 
display of the rites of the Catholic reli- 
gion ; and the service of the grave being 
merely a short prayer and psalm, attended 
with no parade of ceremony whatever. 
Still the law, no doubt, as it would stand, 
might by possibility be abused. He did 
not deny that it might. It was possible, 


on the one hand, that a protestant clergy- 


man wight, in defiance of consequences, 
capriciously withhold his permission; and 
on the otherhand,there might cases arise, 
in which the privilege granted might be 
taken gross advantage of. But it was 
not, in his view, the spirit of legislation, 
to make laws to meet extreme and barely 
possible cases. He rather preferred, in 
all arrangements, to leave such cases to 
be dealt with as they arose ; and he had 
no fear, upon the present question, 
but that the law would work perfectly 
well.—With regard to the Protestant 
establishment, he was not surprised that 
they should feel some alarm as to the new 
law at first. It was certainly, up to a 
certain point, the introduction of a new 
right and power ; it was giving the Ca- 
tholic church a right in the church-yard of 
the Protestant church: but a great deal 
of this objection vanished when gentlemen 
considered, that the law in fact only took 
away a right which the protestant clergy~ 
man had never exercised. If it was said 
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that the Protestant parson had only ab- 
stained from using his right, because the 
ceremony performed had been performed 
in the private house of the Catholic, and 
not openly, as it would be now, in the 
Protestant church-yard—this might be 
said, and the case still would be exactly 
where it was before ; for the very avowal 
conceded a principle just as strong as that 
he now contended for.» The ceremony 
was performed in the private house ? 
True; but the Protestant clergyman 
knew that it was performed there. He 
not only knew it, but he must, of neces- 
sity, be taken by his own act, to be cog- 
nizant of it; because he could never be 
supposed to be permitting bodies to be 
interred without any ceremony of chris- 
tian burial. We could not bear that the 
Protestant parson had been permitting 
human bodies to be thrown into the 
ground like so many dogs; he could only 
stand justified in his forbearing to per- 
form the rites of christian burial according 
to his own religion, by the knowledge 
that those rites, according to another 
form, had been performed already ; so 
that, in fact, he acknowledged that the 
performance of certain rites, according to 
the manner of the Catholic faith, gave a 
body that title to come into his Protestant 
church-yard, which, without those rites, 
it could not have had. The act before 
the House went, in principle, no further 
than this. There was nothing new in the 
effect. of what it did, the novelty was only 
in the form. No rational Protestant par- 
son would complain of being permitted 
by law to wave that right, which he had 
been all along accustomed to wave, with 
the law against him in so doing. In the 
confidence that his measure would satisfy 
all parties, he should sit down by moving 
that the bill be read a second time. 
The bill was then read a second time. 


Mixton’s Manuscript.] Mr. W. 
Williams begged to put a question to the 


' right hon. the home secretary, with re- 


spect toa manuscript lately discovered, 
and said to be the undoubted work of 
the immortal Milton. He understood 
that there was no question whatever as to 
the genuineness of the work ; that it was 

artly in the hand-writing of Philips, 
Milton’s nephew, and bore otherwise suf- 
ficient marks of authenticity. He was 
desirous, therefore, of knowing how it 
had been disposed of, and whether it was 
to be given to the public. 
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Mr. Peel said, it was true that the mae 
nuscript in question had been found among 
some state papers. It was a theological 
work entitled, ‘“ de Dei Cultu,” treating 
of the truths of the christian religion, and 
no doubt, as far as evidence could go, it 
was authentic. How the manuscript had 
come into the situation where it had been 
discovered, it was impossible to guess; 
but it had been submitted to the king, 
who at once had said, that it was fit it 
should be given to the public. Accord- 
ingly, it had been placed in competent 
hands, and would shortly be printed, 
under the auspices of his majesty. 


British Musreum.] The House re- 
solved itself into a committee of supply. 
On the resolution, “ That 4,847/. be 
granted for the service of the British 
Museum for the year 1824,” 

Mr. Grey Bennet begged to call the at- 
tention of the House to the distressing 
account of the state of the various sub- 
jects of natural history in the British 
Museum, contained in an article of the 
Edinburgh Review, for May 1823. He 
was sorry to say, that he understood the 
observations in that article were strictly 
just. Generally speaking, the statements 
of the publication in question were very 
correct; but, so great a clamour had 
been raised by the remarks to which he 
had adverted, that he had been induced 
to inquire into their foundation, and had 
been informed that they were grounded 
in fact. By that article it appeared, with 
reference to the immense collections of 
sir Hans Sloane, in which the Museum 
might be said to have had its origin, that 
those collections were nearly all gone. 
The birds and beasts, which formed so 
large a part of these collections, had 
nearly disappeared. Of nearly 2,000 
specimens of mammalia, all had been an- 
nihilated. It was the same with the in- 
sects. Of above five thousand of the 
latter, all in a state of the best preserva- 
tion, not above three or four hundred re- 
mained.- Of an immense and valuable 
herbarium, occupying 334 volumes, but 
fifty or sixty were now visible, and those 
were covered with dust and penetrated by 
worms ; threatening the whole with de- 
struction. The various gifts of distin- 
guished travellers to the British Museum 
were all sharing a similar fate. The 
trustees declared, that they wanted room. 
Why, then, did they not come to parlia- 
ment sooner, and make that statement ? 
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Economy was a very good thing in the | cellor was a trustee, and had never been 
abstract ; but an economy that led to the in the museum, he understood, but once’; 
waste and destruction of valuable property and then only because some matter of 
was an extremely pernicious economy. | form compelled him to go. Now, such 
How differently were the museums of trustees. were quite useless. Men of ac- 
France, of Holland, of Germany, con-| tivity were wanted. It was really disgrace- 
ducted! Werethe House aware of the ful to the country, to see the state of out 
care bestowed on the subjects of natural | British Museum, when compared with the 
history, in Paris for instance? When a condition of similar institutions on the 
rare quadruped was there brought under continent. The utter carelessness ex= 
notice, it was first examined anatomically hibited towards all properties intrusted to 
before it was stuffed for preservation ; by its care, had had the effect of benefitting 
which means an excellent knowledge of private collections, where gentlemen knew 
comparative anatomy was diffused; and their specimens would be attended to, and 
the animal was afterwards carefully pre-| properly put before the public. He re« 
served ; while here neither the one nor | peated that the want of room was not an 





the other object was achieved. There. 
was another story told in the publication | 
to which he had referred, of a most ex- 
traordinary nature, and well deserving the 
attention of the House. It was well 
known, that sir Joseph Banks had given 
to the British Museum in his life-time a 
very valuable collection of birds, the 

kages containing which were deposited 
in the vaults of the institution, and ap. 
peared to be forgotten. When the 
college of Surgeons commenced furnish- 
ing their museum, they were anxious to 
obtain some objects of natural history, 
and ‘applied to the British Museum for 
that purpose. The cases containing sir 
Joseph Banks's collection were conse- 
quently sent to them. As, however, the 
College of Surgeons afterwards thought it 
prudent to confine their collection to sub- 
jects of human and comparative anatomy, 
they exchanged these cases with a well- 
known collector, Mr. Bullock, for some 
skeletons and other articles better suited 
to their purpose. The error was dis- 
covered when too late; and when Mr. 
Bullock’s collection was subsequently 
broken up, the trustees of the British 
Museum gave orders for the purchase, at 
a considerable expense, of a small part of 
what had been presented to it by one of 
the most munificent patrons of natural 
history this country ever produced. He 
repeated, that he had every reason to be- 
lieve that these statements were correct. 
Such was the public opinion: and, if un- 
founded, it ought to be set right. It ap- 
peared to him, that nothing was more 
necessary, to prevent the recurrence of 
such mismanagement, than an entire 
change in the system of making trustees. 
He objécted to making trustees ex-officio 
—trustees of straw—trustees merely for 
the sake of their names. The lord chan- 





admissible excuse. More might have 
been done with the space, narrow as it 
was; for some of the properties might 
have been placed in the apartments occu- 
pied by the officers of the establishment. 
At all events, if room was necessary, 
room ought at once to be provided ; for 
it would be better not to attempt any 
national collection at all, than to support 
such an institution as assumed the name 
of a museum, without possessing any of 
the distinctive properties of one. 

Sir C. Long expressed his surprise, that 
the hon. gentleman should place such 
implicit faith in an article published in 
the Edinburgh Review by an anonymous 
writer. He was sorry the hon. gentleman 
had not made more accurate inquiries on 
the subject, before he repeated that wri- 
ter’s statement in that House. If he 
had done so, he would have found that, 
for some of the assertions in the article 
in question, there was not the slightest 
foundation; and that others were most 
grossly exaggerated. And first, with 
respect to that part of the museum whiclz 
was derived from sir Hans Sloane. The 
hon. gentleman stated, that of sir Hans 
Sloane’s large collections, few articles 
were left. This was certainly the case. 
But it ought to be recollected, that the 
most valuable portion of those collections 
was the insects. Now sir Hans Sloane 
died in 1752. It was probable, therefore, 
that above a century had elapsed since 
the preparation of most of them. But, 
there were in the museum above 70,000 
articles in entomology, comprehending 
among them duplicates of all that had’ 
been in sir Hans Sloane’s collection. 
[Mr. Bennet asked, across the table, 
where these specimens where? ] Where? 
In the British Museum. Not exposed to 
public view certainly... He was aware 
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that that was one of the complaints in the 
Edinburgh Review. But, did not the 
hon. gentleman. know that in every mu- 
seum only a few of the entomological 
specimens were publicly exposed, because 
the colours of many descriptions of moths, 
butterflies, &c. faded when constantly 
exposed tothe light? In the present day 
there were also great. improvements in 
the preparation of insects, as compared 
with sir Hans Sloane’s time. The. hon. 

ntleman also talked of a valuable col- 
ection of mammalia, as haying been 
derived from sir Hans Sloane. _ The 
Edinburgh Review stated the number 
at 1,886. It was no such thing. There 
were only 1,886 parts of animals; some 
the teeth, others the hair, &c. Yet they 
were described in the Edinburgh Review 
as so many animals belonging to sir 
Hans Sloane—a tolerable proof of the ac- 
curacy of the reviewer. The hon. mem- 
ber’s next charge related to some most 
valuable quadrupeds, the gift of Mr. 
Burchill, the African ‘Traveller, [Mr. 
Bennett denied, across the table, having 
made such a charge.] It was in the 
Edinburgh Review, however, and hejwould 
notice it before he sat down. The next 
object, then, to which the hon. gentleman 
had adverted was sir Joseph Banks’s col- 
lection. He thought he could give a 
complete answer to the hon. gentleman’s 
statement on that subject. Not a single 
step had been taken with respect to this 
collection (which was supposed by the 
hon. gentleman to have totally disappear- 
ed) except under the direction of sir 
Joseph Banks himself. He (sir C. L.) as 
one of the trustees, certainly looked up 
to sir Joseph Banks as the individual who 
could best direct the mode of depositing 
the collection he had presented to the 
museum; and his directions on the subject 
had been strictly obeyed. With regard 
to the subsequent proceedings, the ac- 
count in the Edmburgh Review was en- 
tirely incorrect. The Review stated, that 
the packages'containing sir Joseph Banks's 
collection, one of the most beautiful that 
ever came to England, filled a large wag- 
gon when sent to the British Museum; 
that when the college of surgeons com- 
menced furnishing their museum, they 
obtained an order from the trustees of 
the British Museum, for such objects of 
natural history as could be spared from 
the latter collection; that in consequence, 
sir Joseph Banks's. cases were sent to the 
College; that it was afterwards deemed 
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‘prudent by ‘the college to confine their 


collections to subjects of human and com- 
parative anatomy; that a well-known .col- 
lector, having in his possession many 
skeletons and other articles suited to the 
purposes of the College, agreed to ex- 
change them for specimens more adapted 
to his already magnificent collection; 
that the cases containing sir Joseph Banks’s 
collection, which had remained unopened 
at Surgeons’ Hall, were en masse. con- 
signed to him, in exchange for his anato- 
mical preparations; that he found these 
cases, admirably secured and pitched 
over, to contain the greatest varieties, in 
the most perfect preservation; that thus 
a private individual became fairly posses- 
sed of the largest collection of uncommon 
and splendid. birds which was ever at one 
time imported into Britain; that the mise 
take was discovered when too late; that 
the trustees of the British Museum, anx- 
ious to repair as much as possible the un- 
lucky accident, authorised Dr. Leach to 
purchase up those very articles at the 
subsequent dispersion of the collection 
alluded to; that the concourse of distin- 
guished foreign naturalists, whom the 
fame of the intended sale attracted to 
England, made some of the birds fetch 
most exorbitant prices; and that near 400/. 
were expended by Dr. Leach in restoring 
to the National Museum perhaps but a 
small part of what it had lost. He (sir C. 
Long) had made an inquiry into the trath 
of these allegations, and he found that 
they were substantially erroneous. His 
information had been derived from Mr. 
Henry Ellis, the-secretary to the British 
Museum, a man universally respected, 
and one of the most active, useful, and 
meritorious officers that any establishment 
could possess. From him he found, .that 
the collection in. question had never 
been brought to the Museum “ in cases 
pitched over;” that the articles sent to 
the College of Surgeons were a mammoth’s 
head, and five or six cases of birds; and 
that the re-purchase was effected by the 
Museum at an expense of 37/. 10s., instead 
of 400/. as asserted in the Review. Upon 
calling on Mr. Bullock, he had confirmed 
that part of Mr. Ellis’s statement of which 
he had cognizance. The spirit in which 
the account in the Review was written, 
manifested itself in the fact that, after. all 
the allegations were made, they were fol- 
Jowed by a paragraph, admitting that those 
allegations were not consistent with the. 
individual knowledge. of the writer.—The 
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hon.. gentleman was severe, both on the 
trustees, and on the officers of the institu- 
tion, With regard to the officers, without 
saying that there were not as scientific men 
to be found elsewhere, he would say, 
that-no where could be found individuals 
more valuable to a public institution, or 
who discharged their duty in a more satis- 
factory manner. One gentleman was 
particularly reflected upon in the Edin- 
burgh Review—namely, Mr. Children. 
With the conduct of Mr. Children, how- 
ever, the trustees were highly satis- 
fied ; and all who knew the gentleness of 
that individual’s manners, and the live- 
liness of his attention to the subjects en- 
trusted to his care, must feel that some 
undue motive ‘must have prompted so 
unjust an attack upon him. It seldom 
happened that an unsuccessful candidate 
for a post entertained any very strong 
predilection for his more fortunate rival ; 
and that remark might, perhaps, explain 
the cause of the treatment which Mr. 
Children had experienced. The Review, 
in speaking of the accommodation in the 
Museum, recommended, that some of the 
specimens of natural history should be 
placed in the rooms now occupied by the 
officers of the institution. Now, although 
it would not .be impracticable or incon- 
venient, perhaps, to place a few of the 
books belonging to the Museum in those 
rooms, it would be rather too much to 
introduce into them a bear, or a rhinoceros. 
The hon. gentleman also objected to the 
trustees and the mode of their election. 
All he would say was, that he was sure, 
if the hon. member had an opportunity of 
observing the fact, he would find that the 
trustees, who were appointed to attend 
every week, diligently discharged their 
duty. There were four quarterly meet- 
‘ings of the trustees. At these meetings 
every officer of the establishment stated 
the manner in which he had employed his 
time since the last meeting. He made 
a report of every thing which related to 
his department. From those reports 
frequently arose the appointment of Sub- 
Committees of the trustees to inquire 
into particular points. There was besides 
a general cummittee; and lately six 
sillier committees of trustees had been 
appointed, who were to report annually 
on the state of the various departments 
which they were required respectively to 
superintend. On the whole, it did not 
appear to him to be possible that the 
institution could be better regulated.—He 
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would now say a few words respecting Mr. 
Burchill’s gifts, as well as of those of 
other celebrated travellers. In the Edin- 
burgh Review it was stated, that those 
gifts were totally neglected. He would 
read to the House a report made by a 
committee of trustees appointed in 1820, 
to investigate this matter. In the first 
place, he begged to observe, that it would 
have been idle to go to the expense of 
| preparing the animals in question, if after- 
wards there could be found no room for 
their exhibition. The report of the com- 
mittee was to the following effect; namely, 
“ That the committee appointed to 
inspect the Zoological Collections in the 
Museum, regret that a great portion of 
the quadrupeds which the liberality of 
Mr. Burchill, and others, has induced 
them to present to the Museum, have 
remained so long unexhibited ; and they 
further regret that in the present deficiency 
of room, they cannot recommend that any 
steps should speedily be taken respecting 
them. With regard to the various spe- 
cimens of birds presented to the Museum 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company, by capt. 
Ross, capt. Parry, &c. as they are small, 
and as the public are at present deeply 
interested in all that relates to the northern 
seas, they recommend that orders should 
be given for their preparation. The com- 
mittee recommend the adoption of such 
further measures respecting the zoological 
collections of the ting as may be the 
means of accumulating all the subjects of 
natural history which can be furnished b 

every part of the globe ; but to carry ath 
measures into effect will..require the 
erection of a building of considerable. 
dimensions. Unless such a_ building 
should be erected, they, on the contrary, 
recommend the trustees to decline any 
future presents, except such as may be 
kept in a small space.” The hon. gentle- 
man had said, that if the trustees came 
down to that House, there would be no 
difficulty in granting any sum that might 
be applied for. Now, although he felt as 
vee as any man the liberality of that 
House ; yet if, three years hence, the 
trustees were to come down to that 
House, and ask for a large sum of money 
for a building for a public exhibition, he 
had no doubt but that they would see the 
hon. member for Aberdeen exhibiting one 
of his most terrific economical aspects ; 
and he was not quite sure, that many of . 
the country gentlemen whom .he saw 
around him would not support a motion 
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thie hon. member for thé rejection of 

s¢'vote. The right hon. mémber con- 
éluded by saying, that if he were to go 
inch by mch into the statement of the 
Review; he should be able to shew that 
that staterient' had very little foundation. 
‘Mr. Bankes said, that alt the charges 
dofitaitied in the pamphlet, if examined, 
would be found, if not altogether false, at 
least greatly exaggerated. He would 
read to the House an extract from that 
publication, in order to shew the degree 
of credit which was due to the writer. 
The hon. member then proceeded to read 
the following’ extract from the Edinburgh 
Review ;—‘ To much practical wee 
of zoology, lie should unite great zeal for 
the science, and an intensity of application 
for years to come, before the’ national 
collection can be rendered respectable. 
Ty its’ present state, it is an object of 
disgust and lamentation to native natural- 
ists, and of ridicule and contempt to fo- 
reigners. We have heard hints of a 
permanent provision for an extra librarian 
being the cause of the removal of Mr. 
Children from the antiquarian to the 
zoological department ; but we are un- 
willing to credit this.” The House could 
not be at a loss to understand the mean- 
ing of the writer; he referred to other 
candidates, and evidently spoke in the 
language of disappointment. 

Mr. G. Bankes defended the’ conduct 
of Mr. Salt, a gentleman who was entitled 
to the best thanks of the country for the 
extent of his useful labours. 

- Mr. Hume said, that, of 43 trustees, 21 
were efficient, comprising the ministers of 
state. Now, it was not to be supposed, 
that those efficient persons, who had so 
many duties to’ attend to, gave any of 
their time to the consideration of the 
affairs of the British’ Museum. There 
were, then, eight members; who repre- 
sented the Sloane, the Cotton, Harleian, 
Townley, and Elgin families. To those 
he did not object; but he did object to 


this, that there was not one mau of science’ 


to be found in the number of those trus- 
tees. If individuals were placed over that 
establishment who would preside over 


committees, and attend’ to its’ general’ 
interests, he had’no doubt but’ the ‘affairs | 


of’ the institution’‘would be muicli’ better 

conducted. | 

' Mr, Croker thought that'the library was 
etty well’mahaged, but’ complained 

oudly of the state of the catalogue. The 

be ° public library ‘must‘depend, in 
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la great degree, upon the catalogue, and 
the chief usefulness of it was, to poor 
scholars, who certainly could not afford 
eight or nine guineas, the price ‘at which 
the catalogue must be now purchased. 
‘He thought it would be a most desifable 
point of inquiry, for the trustees to ascer- 
tain if there could not be a cheaper edition 
of the catalogue issued for the use of the 
country at large. If thé expense were 
too great to be repaid by tlie sale of co- 
pies, no doubt parliament would cheer 
fully grant a small sum in aid of it, per- 
haps to the amount of 100/.a year. He 
thought the present buildings were well 
adapted to the purposes of the library, 
and the scientific collections ; but he ob- 
jected to fixing the national gallery there. 
Works of art were especially calculated 
to civilize and humanize the public at 
large, and ought to be placed, as it were, 
in the gang-way of society, to be not only 
open, but of ready and inviting access to 
the public. But chiefly he insisted on 
the necessity of reforming the catalogue 
of the library, and putting it out in a 
cheaper and closer shape. It mattered 
little for such a work how coarse the paper 
or how poor tlie printing: the general use- 
fulness of it was alone the consideration. 

Mr. W. Smith approved of the institu- 
tion generally, and thought the objections 
to the catalogue not very sound. The 
library was for reference more than for 
study, and poor scholars, as well as others, 
might look in the catalogue when there, 
without going to the expense of pur- 
chasing one. : 

Mr. Croker said, that was certainly true; 
but, if the poor scholar could furnish 
himself with a catalogue at a low rate, 
he would not have to waste his valuable 
time by going to the Museum to discover 
that the book which he sought for was 
not to be found there. 

Mr. Bankes thought, that rione of the 
objections, either to the institution or the 
management of it, were well founded. 
As to the inconvenience and difficulty of 
admission, that could’ hardly be’ alleged, 
seeing that in the course of last year, it 
had’ been visited by 160,000 persons. As 
to the watt of room; it was ‘true that the 
had not enough for alt the subjects which 
were presénted, ‘aiid had been obliged to 
build’ for the reception of the’ king’s li- 
brary. But, if gentlemen would only con- 
sider that these collections, after* the 
completion of* the new buildings, would 





es a space rather larger than’ Han- 
‘6 
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over Square, they would scarcely persist 
in the objection with seriousness. For 
the catalogue of the library, he did not 
know how it could be better managed 
than at present, because of the continual 
accessions to the library, which of course 
required continual enlargements of the 
catalogue—a circumstance utterly at va- 
riance with the plan of a cheap catalogue. 

Mr. G. Bennet expressed a hope that 
nd niggardly principle would prevent the 
trustees from coming to parliament to 
ask for two or three hundred pounds, if 
necessary, in order to procure scientific 
persons to'preside over the different depart - 
ments. Sir Joseph Banks and sir Hum- 
phrey Davy had been named as specimens 
of the talent with which the different de- 
partments were filled; but of those gen- 
tlemen one was dead, and the other was 
far from being an instance of the general 
talent with which those situations ought 
to be filled. 

Mr. R. Smith hoped it would be gener- 
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individuals of the highest rank and talent 
in the country. When it was remembered; 
that there was every-reason to expect that 
the institution would’ be benefitted mate« 
rially by the bounty of some and the 
exertions of all of them, he did not say too 
much when he asserted, that it would be 
hardly possible to find any men who could 
be more safely or advantageously placed 
in the stations they occupied. This he 
said in mere justice to gentlemen, whose 
services had been very useful to the pub- 
lic, and for which he was sorry to say they 
had had but little credit. j 

Mr. H. Gurney said a few words, which 
were inaudible, and to which 

Sir C. Long replied, that he wished 
by no means to be understood to say, that 
the trustees would not very willingly, 
under the authority of the House, revise 
their decision as to Mr. Salt’s remu- 
neration. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
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ally understood, that nothing which had | j 
occurred that evening ought to induce , On the resolution, “that 22,0003. be grant- 


the trustees to consider themselves pre- | ed to defray the expense of the society, 





cluded from coming to parliament for | for promotingthe Education of the Poor 
any further sum which they might con- 
sider necessary. 

Sir C. Long was quite disposed to con- 
cur in the hope. expressed by his hon. 
friend. With respect to what had been 


observed, as to the sum paid to Mr. Salt | 


for the sarcophagus, he could only state, 
that Mr. Bingham Richards, the agent 
of that gentleman, had been asked, whe- 
ther he would be satisfied with 2,000/. as a 
remuneration, and he had replied in the affir- 
mative. The trustees who were disposing 


of the public money would hardly, there- | 


fore, have been justified—he was sure they 
would not have escaped censure—if they 
had offered'500/., or any other sum, beyond 
that which was expected by Mr. Salt. 
He thought the public was much indebted 
ta Mr. Salt, and he had no doubt, as well 
from: the result of his inquiries among per- 
sons who were acquainted with the value 
of such: things, as from his own opinion, 
that the articles furnished by Mr. Salt 
were worth much more than he had been 
paid. He even believed they had cost 
that gentleman more. With the election 
of the trustees he had nothing to do, but, 
as a body, he felt himself obliged to say, 
he had never met with any set of men 
more 42xious to discharge their duty to 
the public. They consisted of a great 
variety of persons, and among them were 


| 





in Ireland, for the year, 1824,” 

Mr. Hume said, that although the full 
discussion which the subject to which this 
vote related had undergone on a former 
evening, rendered it unnecessary to go 
into it at any length, he could not refrain 
from expressing a hope, that something 
would be done speedily upon a matter 
of so much importance. He was aware 


| that great difference of opinion prevailed 


on this subject; but he was sure almost 
all persons agreed, that it was highly 
desirable to éducate the Catholic and 
Protestant children in the same schools. 
He doubted, however, the possibility of 
effecting the object, the great mass~ of 
the poor children being Catholic, unless 
the funds destined for the purpose should 
be placed, not exclusively under the di- 
rection of Protestants, but even the larger 
part under the control of Catholics. This 
opinion was supported by the undeniable 
fact, that a great number of Catholics re- 
fused to receive the benefits of education 
upon the terms on which they were 
tendered to them. He had the authority. 
of a Catholic bishop for stating, that in 
the thirty-six parishes of his diocess, there 
were 10,000 children, all of whom were 
fit to go to school,’ but were not able to 
pay, and who were yet restrained from 
availing themselves of the schools which, 
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were open, on account of the Scriptures 
being read in them without note or com- 
ment. This stipulation had induced many 
persons to withdraw their children from 
the schools supported by the Kildare- 
street society; and, of those who con- 
tinued, the greater part did so under the 
influence of fear. The hon. gentleman 
disclaimed any intention of meddling with 
the subject of religion. He wished the 
poor of Ireland should be taught only to 
read, and then be left to the clergyman 
to be taught the tenets of their respective 
persuasions. He did not intend to oppose 
the present motion, and hoped, that, in 
the next session, the House would be in 
possession of such information on the 
subject, as would enable it to render the 
advantage of education in Ireland as ge- 
neral as it was necessary. 

Mr. J. L. Foster rose, for the purpose 
of making a few observations respecting 
the effect which had been produced in the 
education of the poor in Ireland by the 
Kildare-street society. The hon. gen- 
tleman referred to the fourteenth report 
of that society, which, he said, exhibited 
an interesting comparison between the 
state of education before the establishment 
of that society and since it had been in 
operation. Notwithstanding the number 
of schools which existed previously, such 
was their nature, and such the method in 
which they were carried on, that, so far 
from education being a blessing, it was 
one of the main springs of all the evils that 
prevailed. The Irish peasant was not 
the victim of ignorance, but of misdi- 
rected education. One of the most per- 
nicious practices was, the introduction of 
books of a dangerous tendency into the 
schools. Many persons employed their 
capitalsand their industry, in disseminating 
books purporting to be the histories and 
adventures of rebels, traitors, and enter- 
prising malefactors. The object of the 
Kildare-street society had been to check 
this evil practice; and they had so far 

‘ succeeded, with the munificent assistance 
of parliament, that the same persons who 
had formerly been employed in this trade, 
were now engaged in furnishing the same 
schools with books of a more useful ten- 
dency. ‘he society, feeling that to pro- 
vide proper masters for the various schools 
connected with them was another most 
important point, had established a model 
schvol in Dublin; which, beside the local 
good which it did in educating 300 of the 
children of the artizans of Dublin, pre- 
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sented an opportunity for qualifying per- 
sons intending to become masters, and for 
making them acquainted with the princi- 
ples of the society. He would meet the 
statement which had been made, that the 
Catholics did not benefit by these schools, 
by merely saying, that of the number of 
masters in the schools belonging to the 
society, one half were catholics, and of 
thechildren three-fourths were of the same 
persuasion. It was true that the dignitaries 
of that church objected to the society, but 
he did not know on what grounds; and 
he wished that the committee which had 
been appointed might be informed of the 
reasons on which their objections were 
founded. It had been said, that the sub- 
scriptions raised in Ireland for the support 
of the society were only 200/. ; but in fact 
they amounted to 10,0002. In the year 
1812, the number of scriptural schools ia 
Ireland amounted to 239; at present they 
amounted to 4,150. In the course of the 
last year, 800 had been added to their 
number; and, he was happy to state, there 
was every prospect, if the present grant 
should be agreed to, of adding 1,000 more 
in the course of the present year. He 
would only add that in supporting the 
Kildare-Street society, the House would 
most effectually aid the general education 
of the poorin Ireland. Any other society 
might send their masters to the Kildare- 
street school, where they would parti- 
cipate in all its advantages, and the books 
of that society were freely furnished to 
all the other societigs, however their prin- 
ciples might differ. The education of the 
female peasantry, which was known by all 
persons acquainted with the state of Ire- 
land to be of the utmost importance, had 
lately occupied the earnest atteotion of 
the society ; and the co-operation of some 
benevolent ladies led them to form the 
warmest hope of success. He trusted that 
the facts he had mentioned would at least 
prove, that the Kildare-street society 
was entitled to that confidence which it 
had hitherto enjoyed; and he did. not 
doubt that the inquiry about to be made 
by the committee would prove the utility 
of their labours. 

Sir J. Newport regretted that this sub- 
ject had been introduced, before the com- 
mittee appointed by the House had made 
their report. He had abstained from ex~ 
pressing his opinion until that report 
should have furnished’a more certain basis 
upon which a conclusion might be formed 
Some points of the hon. .gentleman’s 
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speech might .be disputed ; but, in the 
present state of the question, and as he 
did not mean to contravene the proposed 
grant, he should decline saying any more 
upon the subject, than that he wished 
things to be left as they were. 

Mr. Hutchinson regretted, for causes 
as well known to the hon. gentleman as to 
himself, that this topic however ably 
treated, had been touched upon at this 
time. He would go the whole length 
with the hon. member in believing, that 
the Kildare-street society had done a 
great deal of good, and meant to do still 
more, The committee must not conceal 
from themselves, that the object pursued 


on this occasion was the, education of a | 
Any indisposition | 


Catholic population. 
on the part of the Catholics to have their 


children educated together with Protes- | 


tants he should exceedingly deprecate. 


At the same time, if the objection was a _ 


conscientious one, he really thought that 
the joint education of Protestants and 
Catholics, or a scriptural education, as it 
had been termed, ought not to be made a 
condition of sucha grant of the public 
money as that now proposed. 

Mr. North, in a maiden speech, then 
addresséd the committee. He said, the 
hon. members opposite had objected to 
his hon. friend, that he had introduced 
this subject of discussion, but if he knew 
his countrymen, and he thought he did 
know them, they would wish, whatever 
might be given to them, or whatever 
might be withheld from them, that it 
should not be done in silence and secresy, 
but be most amply discussed. He thought 
the House might trust to their intelligence, 
for there was not a more intelligent peo- 
ple; the House might trust to their can- 
dour, for no people were more candid, 
and nothing would displease them so 
much as that middle course of neither 
giving nor withholding. The House 
should proceed steadily forward. The 
gentlemen opposite objected to discus- 
sion, not to angry ar furious discussion, 
but to the calm, and he would say, cold 
discussion of his hon, friend, when com- 
pared with the magnitude of the subject. 
Suppose the statement had not been made, 
it would have gone forth to the world, 
that the Kildare society had been attacked, 
and that a member of the society had 
been present, and had not defended it, 
The Irish were a suspicious people; and 
were jealous that that which was done 
with regard to them should not be done 
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in obscurity. His hon. friend had acted 
on the soundest view of making the Irish 
acquainted with what was done for them, 
and of making the English acquainted 
with what was doing for Ireland; and in 
this view, the statement of +his hon. friend 
could only be beneficial. He had been 
one of the original members of the Kil- 
dare society ; one of the first few gentle- 
men who had formed themselves into a 
society for the education of the: poor, 
when they had nothing to rely on but the 
exceilency of the objects they hed in 
view, and no other. support but the intel- 
lectual ardour which they brought to the 
pursuit. He would appeal tothe candour 
of the hon. member for Aberdeen, if an 

better objects could have been proposed, 
or any better course pursued. In 1812, 
the whole country, in regard to education, 
was lying in a state of thick and palpable 
darkness. The Protestant clergy had ne+ 
cessarily no influence over a Catholic po- 
pulation, and the Catholic priests never 
undertook the task of instructing them. 
The education of the poor was, in fact, 
left to themselves ; and no good educa- 
tion could possibly take place from their 
educating each other. The schools were 
along the side of hedges, and were such 
as his hon. friend had described. In them 
licentiousness and robbery were openly 
taught, and the horn-book of instruction 
was the manual of vice. The “ History 
of Moll Flanders” was a common school- 
book. So lamentable, indeed, was the 
system of education which was then in- 
troduced, that it was difficult to pronounce 
whether the darkness was more dreadful 
than the lurid gleams by which it was ate 
tempted to disperse that darkness. The 
effect of that system on the mass of the 
population was dreadful. It was rearing 
up a lawless, tumultuous, undisciplined 
array, which threatened the peace, the 
property, the lives of the community, 
and which, from the abysses of misery, 
sent up a voice of defiance against a dis- 
mayed gentry, and an almost appalled 
government.—He could not agree with 
the hon. gentleman opposite, that the ba- 
sis of a national system of education 
should be founded on the exclusion of 
every particular system of religion. He 
believed that .a system of education for 
the people, if of any value at. all, must 
be a system of moral and religious edu- 
cation. : As religion without knowledge, 
was apt to degenerate into superstition, 
so knowledge without religion, was sure 
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to terminate in hicentiqusness. The first 

inciple which ney had laid down, aod 

y which they had determined to regulate 
all their movements, was, that religion 
should be made the basis of the system. 
They had to deal with a mingled popula- 
tion, consisting of Protestants and Catho- 
lics, The Jaws had, unhappily for the 
interests of Ireland, drawn a line of de- 
marcation between the Protestant and 
Catholic, which it had been their object, 
as far as possible, to obliterate. If, on 
the one hand, it was said, that it would 
be improper to put the Protestant cate- 
chism into the hands of the children of 
Catholic parents, would it be contended 
on the other, that it was proper to put 
into their hands books of Catholic devo- 
tion? The principle upon which they 
had acted was, to refer them to the great 
common origin of the different persua- 
sions. It was unnecessary for him to say, 
in how many great essential particulars 
both Protestants and Catholics agreed ; 
in how many uni tant, formal distinc- 
tions, they unhappily differed. In adapt- 
ing a systema of education to the mingled 
population of Ireland, it was their object 
to endear each to each, by. the early, 
tender, sacred, and, perhaps, indelible 
associations of a common religion ; to re- 
cal to their recollections, that they had 
knelt, if the figure were not too bold, at 
the fountain of a common faith, and that 
they only separated by following diverg- 
ing streams. They had not acted on 
theory, but on views of practical expe- 
rience. They had seen a similar experi- 
ment tried in the university of Dublin, 
and they had witnessed its beneficial 
effects. In that university, young men, 
both Catholics and Protestants, were 
seen growing up together, forgetting.un- 
happy differences, while pursuing aca- 
demic honours with equal ardour, and ap- 
plying themselves with equal enthusiasm 
to the same enlightened philosophy. 
The system which they had adopted was 
founded, not merely on sound principles, 
but upon an experience of its utility. 
There was another essential point which 
they had not neglected. It would have 
been vain to expect success without the 
cordial co-operation of the Protestant 
gentry. They had endeavoured, there- 
fore, to procure that cordial co-operation, 
and they had succeeded. in obtaining it. 
They had another motive and another ob- 
ject, which was, that of bringing the 
Protestant gentry and the Catholic pea- 
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santry inte amore intimate end cordial in, 
tercourse with each other them they hed 
hitherto enjoyed. They had endeavoured 
to approximate the relation between 
landlord and tenant in Ireland, which had 
hitherto, he regretted to say, too much 
resembled the relation between mastet 
and servant. These advantages. could 
never have been obtained by the plan 
suggested by the hon. member for Aber 
deen, who proposed, that one set of 
schools should be allotted to protestants, 
and another to catholics: the protestant 
gentry presiding over the first, and the 
Catholic priesthood over the other, 
Such a plan might be plausible enough 
in theory, but in practice it would be 
wholly inefficient ; or, what was worse, it 
would be efficient in evil. Nothing was 
more gratifying than to observe the num- 
ber of benevolent institutions which had 
sprung up in the neighbourhood of these 
schools, Wherever they had been estab- 
lished were seen dispensaries for giving 
medicine to the poor, friendly societies, 
and other benevolent institutions ; both 
the people and the gentry seemed to acs 
quire a taste for moral cultivation, and the 
vicinity of these schoals seemed a spot 
separated from the other parts of thé 
country—an Oasis amidst a surrounding 
desert, It.had been said, that this system 
could never become general, since the 
Catholic clergy opposed it, because it ine 
volved conditions with which they could 
not comply. He had heard some years 
ago a similar argument urged, which, if 
it had been founded in facet, he should have 
considered unanswerable. It had been 
said, that the putting of the bible without 
note or comment into the hands of the 
people, might or might not be useful, but 
that the experiment could never be tried 
because it was against the tenets of the 
Catholic religion, and. Catholic parents 
would not allow it to be put into the 
hands of their children, or suffer their 
children to go to schools, where such a 
system of education was adopted. The ar- 
gument would be unanswerable, if it were 
founded in fact; but the fact was, that Ca+ 
tholic children did come to these schools, 
and that their parents were anxious to 
procure for them the benefits of education. 
The bible without note or comment was 
used ; nor was any particular doctrine de- 
rived from a particular interpretation of a 
text of scripture attempted to be inculca- 
ted. That this institution should have 
met with the opposition ef the Catholic 
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clergy was a circumstance which he 
greatly deplored. It was a circumstance 
almost as surprising as it was lamentable. 
it reminded him of a passage of lord Cla- 
rendon—not in his History of the rebel- 
lion, but ia a posthumous work, which 
he thought far more interesting, the Me- 
moirs of his own life, where, speaking Of 
archbishop Laud’s conduct at a particular 
period, he says, ‘he had observed in his 
progress through life, that of all classes of 
men the clergy took the worst measure of 
human affairs,” ‘He regretted that the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy were not sensible of 
the advantage which they themselves would 
derive from being placed at the head of a 
well-educated, moral, and _ enlightened 
Catholic population. The Catholic laity 
had seen the subject in the same light in 
which he viewed it; and, however much 
he might regret the feeling which sub- 
sisted among the Catholic clergy, he trus- 
ted that, with the zealous co-operation of 
the laity, their objects would be complete- 
ly carried into effect.—He had now stated 
the principles on which they had acted, 
the views which they entertained, and the 
system which had arisen out of those prin- 
ciples and views. His hon: friend below 
him had gone into some of the details of 
the system, on which therefore he-felt it 
unnecessary toenlarge. With respect to 
the commission which was now going into 
Ireland; no one could wish for its success 
more cordially than himself, but he should 
lament if it interfered for the present with 
the progress of the association. Todivert 
the Irish people from any useful object 
in the pursuit of which they were ardently 
engaged, was generally a most unfortunate 
experiment. The character of the people 
of Ireland rendered such interposition 
peculiarly inexpedient. He trusted that 
no measures would be taken to destroy 
the existing system, before another was 
substituted in its place. He could not 
help thinking that the right hon. baronet 
opposite (sir J. Newport), anxious as he 
was for the prosperity and the honour of 
his country, ought to feel something like 
content and satisfaction at what had alrea- 
dy taken place. A system under which 
had arisen six hundred masters and seventy- 
nine thousand scholars in different parts 
of Ireland, aad that not after a long lapse 
of years, not in the course of a century or 
half century, but; to use an expression of 
Jord Bacon “ in an hour-glass of one man’s 
life, in a few yesterdays,” was a subject 
of no ordinary cengratulation, If the 
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commission which was about to proceed 
to Ireland did more, he should be most 
happy; if it did as much, he should be 
content. In making these observations 
he trusted he should not be considered 
as having trespassed too much on the 
time of the committee. He should now 
leave the whole subject to the committee 
satisfied that this grant would be most 
useful in its application, and trusting that 
the commission, if it did not fully and 
cordially co-operate with the association, 
would substitute some plan which might 
be equally beneficial, or which might con- 
fer more extensive benefit on the popu- 
lation of Ireland. 

Sir J. Newport, in explanation, stated, 
that he never intended to cast. any impu- 
tation upon so respectable a body as the 
Kildare-street society, who had certainly 
done much in the cause of the education 
of the Irish poor. 

The resolution was agreed to. 





ADDENDUM. 


Wetsu JupIcATURE Bitt.] The 
Sollowing is a more correct report of Mr. 
Allen's Speech, on the 11th of March, on 
the Welsh Judicature Bill, than the one 
given at p. 926. 

Mr. Allen said :—I rise, Sir, to object 
to the present bill, partly because I con- 
sider all its provisions trivial, useless, or 
pernicious; but principally because its 
main object appears to be, not so much to 
improve the judicature, as to extinguish a 
question of far greater importance, the 
expediency of maintaining or abolisWing 
the Welsh judicature. 

This subject has been ‘repeatedly dis- 
cussed in this House and in committees 
above stairs. The Welsh judicature has 
been condemned by Mr. Burke, by Lord 
Colchester. It was recommended to be 
abolished by a committee of this House 
in 1818, and lastly by a report of a com- 
mittee laid on your table in 1821, which, 
after condemning the Welsh judicature in 
every line, concludes with stating, ‘ that 
though some of its minor defects might 
be remedied by legislative enactments, 
yet that others, the removal of which are 
essential to the due administration of 
justice, could not without such changes 
as would virtually amount to an abolition 
of the judicature.” : . ~ 

I shall take the libertv of referring te 
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this report as a test to try the merits of | 
this bill. I shall examine, in the first in- 
stance, whether the defects pointed out 
by the report are serious impediments to 
the due administration of justice ; and, 
secondly, whether they are at all remedi- 
ed by the present bill. The principal 
defects noticed in the report, relate to the 
situation of the judges, whose opinions as 
advocates may be taken in those very 
cases in which they will afterwards decide 
as judges. Moreover, in the intervals be» 
tween the circuits, they must either act 
as counsel, which may give rise to impro- 
per connexions between them and the 
attorneys who practise in their courts ; 
or they must pass the far greater part of 
the year unexercised in any legal employ- 
ment ; in which case I perfectly agree in 
the opinion with a king’s counsel examin- 
ed by the committee, “they would, in 


a very short time, become totally 
unfit for the exercise of their im- 
portant duties.” Another great in- 


convenience arises from the judges 
never changing their circuits; so that in 
cases of new trials moved for in conse- 
quence of misdirection of judges, the 
cause must be heard again by the same 
judges. None of these defects are at- 
tempted to be remedied, or even noticed, 
by the bill now under consideration. 

_ These three are the whole proceedings 
of the Welsh courts of equity : but, of 
the present eight Welsh judges one only 
has had any considerable experience in 
the high court of chancery. The counsel 
who attend are generally a few of the ju- 
nior and unexperienced chancery lawyers 
—(for the profits of the chancery busi- 
nes§ in the principality are not sufficient 
to make it worthwhile for any man in 
considerable business to attend )—and the 
solicitors have no means-of learning their 





profession by the scanty equity practice 
of the circuit. Yet, in a court so consti- 
tuted, a gentleman who lives in the prin- 
cipality may be obliged to defend the | 
most important interests of character or 
fortune. The bill takes no notice of these 
great and glaring defects. 

The report of 1821 notices also the in- 
convenience arising from the manner in 
which causes are hurried on to trial, in 
what are called the new issues: that is, 
when issye is joined after the judges 
enter the circuit-town, and when the at- 
tornies have only four-and-twenty hours 
to draw their pleadings, summon wit- 
nesses and prepare briefs, and respecting 


} 
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which they complain, that they have not 
time to do justice to their clients. This 
has been sometimes absurdly praised, as 

art of the commendable expedition of 
the Welsh circuits. But, there was no 
subject on which the Welsh attorneys 
were more unanimous, than in condemn- 
ing a practice, which obliged them to 
compromise causes after all expenses in- 
curred, because they had not sufficient 
time to prepare them properly for 
trial. 

The honourable member also pointed 
out, at some length, the tendency of the 
judicature to increase the number of the 
attorneys, and multiply petty litigation. 
If (continued the honourable member ) to 
none of these defects which I have enu-, 
merated, and which have been pointed out 
by the report of the committee of 1821, 
the present bill affords any remedy, what 
are, it may be asked, its provisions ? It 
calls upon the court of Exchequer to sum- 
mon its witnesses and to punish contempt 
of its authority. As far as these provi-~ 
sions are calculated to give activity to the 
equity proceedings of courts so constitu- 
ted as the Welsh courts of chancery, 
their operation will be pernicious. Those 
courts are only tolerable, because they 
are inefficient and.inactive, and by con- 
necting them with the, court of Exche- 
quer, you will only add to their prolixity 
and expense. _ The bill also provides, that 
the judges should make rules and orders. 
in the intervals between the circuits, but. . 
provides no place for their meeting. The 
only clause in the bill which has given it 
any popularity, is that provision which 
ordains, that the sums paid for fines and 
recoveries should be the same in Wales as 
in England ; and yet, so confused is that 
enactment, that I cannot understand the 
grammatical construction of the words, 
whilst an act for the same purpose, the 
3lst Henry 8th, clearly and intelligibly 
provides, ** that the king’s silver and other 
tees shall be paid, as is used in the Com- 
mon Pleas of Westminster.” I have no 
doubt, therefore, if the inhabitants of the 
principality are compelled to defend their 
property from the rapacity of the king’s 
revenue Officers, they will rely upon the 
intelligible words of the bill of Henry 8th, 
and not on the “proportions and simili- 
tudes” of the bill now under considera 
tion, 

It may be, Sir, necessary here also to 
notice, that this bill admits the inferiority 
of the Welsh judicature, as compared 
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with the English, by leaving open’ the 
courts of the English circuit for the trial 
gf alf important causes. Are, then, the 
Welsh to be perpetually condemned to 
suffer from: a: less‘ perfect’ administration 
of justice than that which prevails in 
England? JIs‘a judicature stigmatized as 
this is, by the report of the committee of 
182}, to continue without any attempt to’ 
improve its: constitution ? en it has’ 
so’recently been’ proclaimed, on the part 
of kis majesty’s government, that bene- 

ial changes ate to take place to lessen 
the ‘expense and’ prolixity of proceedings 
ia the courts of Westminster hall, are 
the'inhabitants' of the Principality alone, 
to'be refused’ any participation in those 
desireable arrangements? 

I know, Sir, that it may be required of 
me, within these walls, as it has often 
been’ without, to present to the House 
some intelligible and practicable plan: of 
reform. If we'cannot have a full partici- 
pation in all the benefits of the British 
constitution, we may approach very near 
it, by an alleviation of our present sys- 
tem, to which I’ cannot foresee any solid 
objection. The outline of the plan I 
would propose is, to let the records pro- 
céed from Westminster hall, to be tried 
on the’ Welch, as’ they’ are’ now on the 
English circuits: to reduce our circuits’ 
té two, one for north, and’one for south’ 
Wales: to‘lét our judges sit under the 
same commissions‘ as the English judges: 
do, and reduce their number to four’; 
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and to divide aniong the four judges; the 
salaries’ now distributed to the eight. 
This would allow about 2,400/. pet annuay 
to each of the judges; and such a salary 
would command some of the best abilities 
in Westminster’ hall, particularly if the 
Welsh judgeships were, as’ in that case 
they necessarily would be, the fitst step 
to the English bench. We should, in 
that case, immediately get rid of our 
vagrant courts of chancery; our judges 
would change their circuits ; and, in cases 
of new trials, there would be different 
je to ré-hear the causes. The whole 
system would be under the superintéen- 
dance of Westminster hall, in which, ap- 
plications for new trials would be heard 
and determined; and the Welsh would 
be exactly on the: same footing as the 
English, with respect to the administra- 
tion of their laws, except the rank of 
their judges. The attornies' must, in 
that case, be admitted in the courts of 
Westminster, and the increased expense 
would gradually diminish: their number, 
and lessen petty litigation. 

If gentlemen will look to the' report of 
1821, they willsee, that this plan reme- 
dies all the defects of the Welsh judica- 
ture pointed out by the committee; 
whereas, the present bill notices none’ of 
the most material ones, and attempts 
only some trivial and unimportant altera- 
tions. I‘therefore, Sir, move “ that it be 
read a second time this day six months.” 
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